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THE  TSAR  PERSECUTOR. 


IHE  intelHgeot  stadent  of  Russian  history  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
tlie  analogy  between  the  fat©  of  that  people,  crushed  between  the 
anvil  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  hammer  of  autocracy,  and  the  misfortune 
that  befell  those  companions  of  Ulysses  who  ventured  into  Circe's 
palace.  The  heroes  of  both  stories  were  dragged,  spell-bound,  and 
changed  into  swine  ;  in  both  cases,  under  their  bristles  beat  the  hearts 
of  kindly  men  ;  and  with  the  modern  Enssians,  as  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  it  needs  but  the  resolve  of  one  brave,  good  man  to  atrik© 
terror  into  the  enchantress,  break  the  spell,  and  restore  the  victims 
to  human  shape.  For  a  social  upheaval,  a  religious  revival,  or  even 
a  gradual  raising  of  the  general  ethical  level  would  be  enough  to 
awaken  the  dormant  qualities  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  resuscitate 
one  of  the  most  gifted,  generous,  and  chivalrous  peoples  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  a  mere  prophecy,  but  the  embodiment  of  facts  which  can 
be  verified  in  the  story  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  religious  sects, 
especially  of  that  remarkable  sect  known  as  *'  Stundists,*'  which  sprang 
up  unnoticed  among  the  South  Russian  peasantry  about  the  year  1860, 
and  has  since  spread  rapidly  from  district  to  district,  from  government  to 
government,  until  it  now  stands  forth  as  a  formidable  power,  engaged 
in  a  decisive  struggle  with  autocracy  and  Orthodoxy,  the  upshot  of 
which  ma\'  mean  life  or  death  to  the  Russian  Empire, 

To  gauge  the  trend  and  significance  of  Stundism  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  soil  on  which  it  flourishes  and  of  the  conditions  that 
called  it  into  being ;  and  this  for  an  Englishman  who  runs  while  he 
reads  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  In  a  general  way,  one  may 
describe  the  state  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  when  Stundism  appeared 
to  regenerate  it,  as  that  of  brutes  rather  than  men ;  of  chattels  sold 
or  pledged  to  pay  a  debt,  or  lost  and  won  over  a  game  of  cards.     The 
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unfortunate  people  lay,  to  use  Carlyle's  forcible  expression,  "  in  a 
soak  of  horrors,  sunk  like  steeping  flax  under  the  widespread  fetid 
hell-waters,  and  Orthodox  though  they  proudly  claim  to  be,  said  the 
Patriarch  Philaretus,  *they  are  addicted  to  crimes  unknown  to 
heathen  nations,  and  unheard  of  among  peoples  ignorant  of  God/  " 

Their  spiritual  guides — gross,  grovelling,  greedy — were,  if  possible, 
in  a  still  less  enviable  condition  than  the  people — corrupt  io  opthni 
pesdma.  **  The  ranks  of  the  clergy,"  declared  the  Fathers  of  the  CEcu- 
menical  Council  of  Moscow,  '^are  filled  with  clodhoppers,  unfit  to 
graze  cattle,  much  less  tx)  feed  flocks  of  human  souls,"  ^  and  contem- 
porary archbishops  and  historians  emphatically  asserted  that  the  clerg}- 
of  the  ninth  decade  of  this  century  were  worthy  sons  of  the  sires  who  sold 
their  churches  to  pay  for  night  orgies,  distilled  vodka,  and  robbed  men 
and  women  of  money  and  virtue,  whenever  they  chanced  upon  either." 
The  cynical  Eussophobe  may  suspect,  and  the  Eussophile  may  hope, 
that  to  these  generalisations  there  were  nnmerous  and  conspicuous 
exceptions ;  but  the  impartial  historian  must  content  himself  witli 
declaring  which  of  the  scales  descends,  without  analysing  too  curiously 
the  glittering  dust  that  adheres  to  the  light  side  of  the  balance. 

Some  of  the  degraded  serfs  were  driven  by  stress  of  hunger  to  seek 
work  on  the  farms  of  certain  German  colonists  settled  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kherson  since  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine — simple, 
God-fearing  Teutons,  faithful  to  the  language,  traditions,  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  Fatherland — and  it  was  while  living  here  as  labourers, 
substituting  coffee  for  vodka,  hard  work  for  wasteful  idleness,  and 
thrift  for  improvidence,  that  these  bewitched  beasts  grew  gradually 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  were  men  like  their  masters,  and, 
issuing  forth  from  their  subterranean  caverns,  discovered  heaven  and 
earth,  Gk>d  and  the  devil,  above  the  primal  duties  shining  aloft  like 
stars,  and  below  the  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
*'  Scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers." 

In  Osnova  (Government  of  Kherson),  a  disreputable  tramp,  named 
Onishtshenko,  was  one  of  the  first  to  descry  the  new  light,  and 
between  1855  and  1860  he  adopted  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel, 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to  make  boots  and  shoes,  and  eagerly 
imparted  the  knowledge  to  his  comrades;  and  scarcely  were  the 
serfs  emancipated  before  half  a  dozen  native  evangelical  preachers 
arose  from  among  his  disciples,  whose  useful  and  exemplary  lives 
spoke  more  persuasively  in  favour  of  the  new  views  than  the  most 
convincing  syllogisms  of  logic  and  the  most  striking  analogies  of 
history.  Their  doctrines  were  simple  and  eminently  adapted  to  their 
hearers;     for    the    Germans,    who    had    assisted    to    restore    their 

^  Supplement,  Historical  Documents,  vol.  v.  p.  473.  CY.  also  Shtshapoff,  '♦  The  Russian 
Schism,"  p.  195.    Kasan,  1859. 

^  Supplement,  Historical  Documents,  Z.r. ;  Shtshapoff,  op,  cif.,  pp.  143,  205;  cf,  also 
The  Pastoral  Letters  of  Nicanor,  Archbishop  of  Kherson,  pauim. 
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atrophied  religious  sense,  could  do  no  more  than  impart  a  general 
•direction  to  their  efforts,  and  being  themselves  in  a  state  of  religious 
ferment,  had  no  body  of  dogmas  to  hand  down,  no  complicated  ritual 
to  enforce^  nothing  to  recommend  beyond  the  offering  up  of  prayer, 
the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  at  regular  meet* 
ings  (like  the  classes  of  the  Methodists),  which  took  place  at  stated 
hoars  (SCufuleny  twice  a  week. 

'*  We  must  worship  God  in  spirit,  and  the  spirit  being  free,  our 
worship  should  be  likewise  free  from  the  fetters  of  ceremonies  and 
forms/*  said  the  new  sectarians,  who  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
Rationalists.  But  for  all  their  rationalism  these  peasant  apostles  had 
that  dash  of  mysticism  in  their  composition  which  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  cold,  unimpassioned  reasoning  of  the  hair- 
splitting metaphysician  and  the  warm,  life-giving  enthusiasm  of  the 
religious  reformer,  *'  My  Saviour  is  my  only  priest,"  they  replied  to 
the  Orthodox  pop^s,  who  offered  to  administer  the  sacraments  at  a 
-cheaper  rate  than  usual,  or  to  dispense  with  them  altogether  for 
a  more  considerable  bribe.  "  Men's  w^ants  and  capacities  vary  greatly," 
said  one  of  the  Stundist  leaders  ;  **  and  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  coraeth  into  the  world  adapts  its  intensity  to  each,''  Once  or 
twice  this  personal  revelation,  which  is  practically  identical  with  the 
Inward  Light  recognised  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  became  almost  as 
objective  as  the  effulgence  that  dazzled  Saul,  or  the  rays  that  iUu- 
mined  Banyan  as  he  played  his  last  game  of  cat.  Thus  Onishtshenko's 
resolve  to  break  away  from  the  criminal  '*  life  of  a  filthy  brute,'*  as  he 
himself  aptly  terms  it,  was  accompanied  by  signs  an^  portents  which 
ix>  him,  at  least,  were  palpable  and  physical.  Overwhelmed  one  day 
by  a  crushing  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  floor, 
and  was  fervently  praying  for  forgiveness  and  light :  "  *  0  God, 
enlighten  me !  make  me  a  changed  man  !  '  I  besought  Hira  with  tears 
and  sobs.  When  all  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  tore  the  clothes 
from  off  my  backj  whereupon  a  marvellous  sense  of  freedom,  a  feeling 
of  intense  joy,  came  over  me,  and  I  knew  God  thenceforth,"' 

But  moderate  mysticifim  alone  would  have  been  powerless  to  buoy 
them  up  on  the  waters  of  the  tempest- tossed  sea  towards  which, 
having  cut  their  Orthodox  mtxjrings,  they  were  rapidly  drifting :  the 
strictures  and  taunts  of  the  clergy  compelled  them  to  reinforce  the 
inward  with  the  outward  light,  and  to  study  the  New  Testament  with 
a  thoronghness  impossible  to  the  illiterate.  They  set  themselves, 
therefore,  to  master  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writings  old  and 
jonng  learning  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  living  meanwhile 
M»  if  they  were  to  die  on  the  morrow.  There  was  something  pathetic, 
almost  tragic,  in  the  spectacle  of  elderly  fathers  and  mothers  of  large 

1  Krom  the  Genuan  word  for  boura  (Slunden)  the  tiame  Stn&dist  is  derirecL 
f  Cf*  JkMhjeatveosky,  "  Soatb  Bossian  Stimdkm,'*  p.  171. 
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families  and  feeble  old  folk,  who  were  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  painfally  spelling  dissyllabic  words,  stmggling  with  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  and  laboriously  drawing  pothooks  and  hangers  in  the 
intervals  of  fatiguing  field  labour.  Bat  signal  success  rewarded 
patient  toil,  and  in  a  few  years  the  pium  desiderium  of  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam  was  fulfilled  in  Russia,  and  the  tiller  chanted  scraps  of 
the  Gospel  as  he  walked  after  his  plough,  the  weaver  sang  chapters 
of  it  to  the  noisy  accompaniment  of  his  shuttle,  and  the  traveller 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  journey  with  the  thrilling  stories  of  the 
'^  Book."  From  that  day  to  this,  elementary  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  is  given  in  spite  of  edicts  and  ukases  to  all  members  of 
the  persuasion.^ 

Stundism,  in  virtue  of  the  conditions  that  brought  it  forth,  is  a 
broad  expanding  rule  of  life  rather  than  a  narrow  unbending  creed.  The 
poor  peasants  who  were  first  dazzled  with  the  new  religious  light  had 
been  aMcted  with  spiritual  blindness  all  their  lives ;  and  the  change 
that  brought  with  it  moral  regeneration  conferred  neither  the  gift  of 
tongues  nor  the  analytical  intellect  of  the  scholastic.  It  would  have 
been  not  merely  rash  but  fatuous,  therefore,  had  they  attempted  to 
go  into  the  quibbles  of  casuistry,  or  the  refinements  of  metaphysics. 
Their  religion  was  confined  within  limits  which  nearly  coin- 
cided with  those  of  human  reason  ;  and  the  Agnostic  humanitarian 
will  note  with  satisfaction  that  Russian  Evangelical  Christianity 
clothes  industry,  thrift,  and  those  other  non-religious  habits  which 
are  essential  to  durable  and  deserved  success  with  the  added  attrac- 
tion of  holines9i  thus  giving  them  a  double  sanction  and  a  twofold 
reward.  It  was  from  the  Stundists  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  New  Christianity  were  derived,  and  among  others, 
the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  which  they  regard  almost  in  the  light 
of  a  religious  act.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  attempts  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and  for  many  of  them,  as  for  George  Eliot's  Caleb  Garth, 
the  prince  of  darkness  is  a  slack  workman.  ''  Why  do  you  still  toil 
and  moil  like  a  brisk  young  country  lad  ?  "  asked  a  Russian  priest  of 
Onishtshenko,  the  Stundist  leader  now  over  seventy  years  old.  **  It  is 
not  I  who  work ;  it  is  God  within  me,'^  was  the  reply ;  the  spirit  of 
which  is  suggestive  of  Amauld's  answer  to  Nicole,  who  had  desired 
him  to  lay  down  the  pen  and  rest :  "  Rest !  Have  we  not  all  eternity 
to  rest  in  ?  " 

Having  adopted  the  New  Testament  as  their  exclusive  rule  of  faith, 
all  doctrines  and  practices  which  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Stundists,  claim  their  origin  from  that  book  were  rejected  as  super- 
fluous :  the  sacraments,  the  intercession  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
image-worship,  fasting,  oaths,  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  &c.,  were 
>  The  Week,  No.  2,  p.  59 ;  JOizabetkgradgky  Meitenger,  1877,  No.  22. 
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weighed  and  found  wanting,  and  discarded  with  the  less  hesitation 
that  few  of  them  had  any  real  hold  on  the  people.  In  a  word,  there 
was  a  philosophical  breadth  in  the  new  movement  which  was  cal- 
culated to  astonish  all  who  knew  its  low-born  tDitiators.  A  mere 
ee^t  may  be  bounded  and  fettered  by  a  word,  a  syllable,  a  letter ;  but 
a  rehgion  needs  untrammeled  freedom  for  future  expansion  ;  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  Stundism  aimed  at  becoming  a  religion. 

In  1870,  some  Baptist  missionaries  from  Prussia  converted  a  number 
of  German  colonists,  and  through  them  several  Stundists,  to  their  teach- 
ings. After  this  in  a  few  communities  elders  began  to  preside  at  prayer- 
meetings,  to  christen  their  brethren,  to  bless  marriages,  and  to  read 
a  burial  service  over  the  dead.  But  averse  to  the  thraldom  of  forma 
rather  than  to  change  as  such,  the  great  majority  stood  firm,  and 
rejected  the  innovations.  Discussions  and  debates  became  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  house,  the  market-place ,  and  the  priaoDj  where 
many  of  the  Stundists  were  confined  for  their  faith,  the  question  of 
adult  baptism  was  eagerly  mooted  and  variously  solved  according  to 
the  Hghts  or  emotions  of  the  disputants.  *^  Ceremonies  are  mummeries," 
cried  Balaban,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  of  them  all, 
arguing  the  matter  with  his  comrade  Lassotsky  in  the  Tarasht- 
shansky  prison.  The  views  and  doctrines  of  the  Baptists  were 
adopted  by  many,  but  rejected  by  many  more,  and  ended  by  gradually 
leifcvening  the  whole  movement.  Many  of  the  Stundists  are  now 
confounded  with  the  Baptists,  but  they  themselves  are  content  with 
the  modest  designation  of  Evangelical  Christians ;  and  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  have  been  engendered  by  the  new  doctrine, 
they  never  degenerated  into  anything  like  bitterness.' 

For  amid  progressing  opinions  and  varying  practices,  brotherly  love 
is  the  one  enduring  doctrine  of  the  Stundists,  compared  with  which 
everything  else  is  bat  as  dust  in  the  balance.  "  The  service  of  God," 
say  their  teachers,  ^*  means  our  living  for  others  and  dying  to 
ouTBelves."  "  God  is  love,*'  exclaims  the  Stundist  Slivka,  *'  and  what 
He  asks  of  ua  is  love  for  each  other  who  are  His  images,  and  not 
temples  and  wax-lights  and  icons  and  myrrh."  And  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  that  they  strive  to  shape  their  lives.  From 
the  day  of  his  conversion  dates  the  Stundist^s  death  as  an  individual; 
thenceforth  he  exists  and  acts  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  humanity  j 
for  although  the  sectarians  cherish  the  idea  of  a  close  bond  of  fellowship 
among  the  members  of  their  own  religious  body,  they  preach  \vi\}i 

*  The  great  maioritj  of  the  Stundists  are  tillers  of  the  soil.  Thej  hare  alao  a  goodly 
iprinkliDjf.  however,  of  other  classes  of  the  fommuDitT  in  their  ranks,  artisans,  ftsher- 
men,  &c.,  and,  what  in  iso  verv  rare  in  olht*r  religious  sect,-*  in  Russia,  several  repre^en- 
tllivcs  ol  th«  educated  or<lers.  The  Chjintiiinily  of  thetie  hitter  occasionally  losos 
itself  in  the  Ddj»m  of  Konsheaii,  or  the  Panthpism  of  Spitinja,  while  the  views  of  raany 
even  of  the  lees  educated  Stundisls  on  the  Atonement,  the  'I'rinity,  &c.  &c.  are  more  in 
harmony  nith  those  of  the  Hicksite  Friends  of  the  I'oited  States  tljan  with  the 
docirin^  of  English  Baptists. 
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greater  fire  the  brotherhood  of  the  entire  race,  and  are  caref  nl  neither  by 
act  nor  omission  to  shut  themselves  out  from  any  part  of  the  realm  of 
hnman  sympathies  and  interests.  Nay,  their  charity,  nncircnmscribed 
by  humanity  itself,  soars  upwards  among  the  starry  worlds  in  search 
of  new  objects ;  and  the  opinion  is  largely  held  by  Stnndists  that 
Christ  is  still  wandering  over  the  myriad  inhabited  planets  of  space, 
teaching  and  saving  God's  creatnres  there  by  His  word  and  example. 
''  Sins  are  the  root  of  all  our  sufferings,''  they  say,  ''  and  all  hnman 
sins  are  but  forms  of  that  Protean  crime,  envious  discord,  which  keeps 
us  brothers  apart  whom  our  common  Father,  Gk>d,  created  to  love  and 
cherish  each  other."  ^  For  him  who  observes  the  commandment  of  love, 
existence  is  full  of  charm,  while  death  possesses  no  terrors.  He  wha 
has  lived  for  his  fellows  can  go  forth  from  life  like  the  withered  leaf 
blown  from  the  storm -stricken  bough,  fearless  whither  it  is  being 
carried  by  the  wind.  Nor  do  the  Stundists  confine  their  charity  to 
the  distribution  of  money  and  goods;  they  give  themselves  with 
both  ;  mowing  hia  hay  for  the  prisoner  or  the  invalid,  reaping  his 
com,  sowing  his  potatoes,  repairing  his  hut,  and  bringing  up  his 
children.  It  was  in  this  school  that  C!ount  Tolstoi  first  learned  the 
wholesome  lesson  that  alms  without  the  almsgiver  are  harmful,  not 
helpful;  that — 

**  The  holy  supper  is  kept  indeed 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need. 

Not  what  we  g^ve  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 

This  being  not  merely  the  theory  but  the  daily  practice  of  the 
Stundists,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  their  consequent  high  standard  of 
morality  should  have  been  remarked  and  eulogised  by  all  classes  of  the 
population,  friends  and  foes.  Even  the  clericd  journals  which  thunder 
against  their  theology  have  nothing  but  praise  for  their  ethics. 
'^  The  lofty  morality  of  the  Stnndists,"  exclaims  one  Orthodox  journal, 
"  is  truly  marvellous." '  **  Force  and  violence  are  foreign  to  their 
character;  guile  and  double-dealing  banished  from  their  lives;  and 
such  is  their  natural  kind-heartedness  that  the  insults  and  injustice 
which  they  suffer,  instead  of  kindling  their  anger,  evoke  their  com- 
passion."* "They  set  such  store  by  honest  labour,"  we  read  in 
another  Orthodox  organ,  "  that  they  eschew  every  kind  of  pleasure, 
even  the  most  innocent  (!)  of  all — viz.,  the  squandering  of  their  time 
away  in  idleness."  *  .  '^  The  Stnndists  are  a  most  industrious  body  of 
men,"  writes  a  patriotic  journal ;  "  they  do  not  steal,  neither  do  they 
drink  or  swear ;  and  in  the  nps  and  downs  of  life  they  bear  them- 
selves like  genuine  Christians.  Crime  among  them  is  almost  unhear 
of;  one  of  their  cherished  virtues  consists  in  feeding  the  hungr 
clothing  the  naked,  caring  for  the  sick,  sheltering  the    wanderer 

1  Week,  1887,  No.  2,  p.  64.  «  KUff  Dwceion  Newi,  1872,  No.  7,  p.  150. 

»  KUffTdegrc^h,  1876,  Na  16.  *  Week,  1877,  No.  2,  pp.  68,  69. 
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in  a  word,  in  helping  in  every  feiLsible  way  their  necessitous  neigh- 
bours,'* *  Another  strictly  clerical  review  characterises  the  Stundists 
aa  "  upright,  aober^  compassionate  people ; "  ^  and  even  the  public 
prosecutor  and  the  police,  accustomed  to  see  mainly  the  seamy  side  of 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  have  given  them 
a  certificate  of  character  of  which  any  Christian  community  might  well 
be  proud.  **  The  Stundists,"  says  the  police  superintendent  of  the 
Taraahtshansky  District  (Ispravnik),  **  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  population  by  their  uniformly  high  standard  of  morality  ]  and 
in  the  villages  in  which  they  reside  crime  has  practically  disappeared. 
Owing  to  their  sobriety,  their  economical  condition  is  incomparably 
better  than  that  of  the  Orthodox  population,  while  no  comparison  at 
all  need  be  made  between  their  respective  intellectual  levels,  seeing 
that  almost  all  Stundists  can  read  and  write.  Their  family  life  is  in 
all  respects  exemplary,  and  their  relations  with  each  other  are,  in  the 
broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  Christian/'  So  strongly  are  they 
imbned  with  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  that  servants  and 
maaters,  children  and  parents,  address  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  without  lessening  their  mutual  respect,  A  writer  who  has 
little  sympathy  with  their  religious  views  assures  us  that  their  family 
life  is,  in  all  respects,  irreproachable:  "Bickerings  and  wrangling 
are  very  rare,  as  are  all  manifestations  of  authority  and  power.  All 
the  members  of  the  family  are  possessed  of  equal  rights,  the  husband 
being  in  nowiae  privileged  in  respect  to  the  wife,  nor  the  parents  in 
respect  to  their  offspring.  Parental  authority,  instead  of  assuming 
any  of  those  repulsive  forms  deemed  indispensable  for  the  right 
bringing  up  of  children,  gives  way  to  gentle  persuasion,  right  direction, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  powerful  example  of  a  truly  Christian  life."  ^ 

Here  then,  on  the  one  hand,  wag  a  population  sunk  in  an  abyss  of 
foulness,  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  the  slave,  and  unrestrained  by 
any  of  the  moderating  instincts  of  the  brute ;  distressed,  diseased, 
lacking  even  the  keen  consciousness  indispensable  to  despair;  creatures, 
in  a  word,  for  whom  Mazdeism,  Brahmini8m,nay,  Confucianism  itself, 
would  have  been  a  glorious  revelation  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
band  of  heroic  individuals  such  as  form  the  pith  round  which  great 
movements  grow,  humanising  these  masses,  shaping  thought  and  deed 
in  a  noble  harmony,  transforming  beasts  of  the  field  into  men  and 
Christians,  and  changing  a  dreary  steppe  into  a  smiling  garden. 
Between  these  two  bodies  the  Government,  whose  long  cherished 
deaire  seemed  now  at  last  about  to  be  fulfilled,  looked  on  in  blank 
astonishment,  uncertain  whether  to  applaud  or  condemn.  Peter  the 
Great,  Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  Alexauder  I.,  painfully  conscious  that 

*  Memoira  of  the  Fatherland,  1878.  No.  b,  p.  21U, 
-  EtdesicuUcolSodal  MeJssen^,  1880,  No.  91. 

*  Faith  and  JleoJt&n  (a  Bimensaal  orgao   of  the  Ortboilox  Churcbi  publisbed  in 
Khfcrkofl),  IS86,  No,  20,  pp.  41,  42  ;   Wetk,  1877,  No.  2,  p.  60. 
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their  people  were  morally  dead,  had  applied  drastic  measures  to 
resuscitate  them.  Ukases  imparting  to  Chnrch  discipline  the  sanction 
of  pena  laws,  edicts  compelling  the  population  to  visit  the  church, 
confess  their  sins  and  receive  communion,  and  statutes  condemning 
them  in  certain  cases  to  do  severe  penance  in  monasteries,  had  been 
issued,  and  issued  in  vain.  As  a  last  resource,  the  transfusion  of 
healthy  foreign  blood  had  been  resorted  to  ;  but  the  establishment  of 
Grerman,  Austrian,  Bohemian,  and  Servian  colonies  in  the  south  of 
Bussia  had  resulted  only  in  the  formation  of  ethnographical  oases  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  in  the  production  of  streaks  of  grey  light  that 
merely  intensified  the  surrounding  gloom.  Here  now  at  last  was  a 
moral  agency  securing  all  the  advantages  which  the  Government 
desired  for  the  people,  and  steering  clear  of  all  the  dangers  they  appre- 
hended. No  vast  upheaval  was  to  be  feared  ;  no  sudden  crises  such 
as  those  during  which  men  and  institutions  are  put  on  their  trial  or 
swept  ruthlessly  away.  The  forces  of  which  Stundism  disposed  worked 
gently,  imperceptibly,  and  with  the  even  regularity  of  a  law  of  Nature, 
an  inestimable  advantage  in  the  classic  land  of  dynamite  and  the 
revolver.  But  the  Grovemment  let  the  opportunity  slip ;  the  resusci- 
tated people  were  thrust  back  into  the  dank  graves  whence  they  had 
arisen ;  while  their  saviours,  ranked  as  incendiaries  and  murderers,  were 
flogged,  ruined,  banished,  and  condemned  to  the  Siberian  mines. 

But  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  inhuman  cruelty  and  un-Christian 
hatred,  the  Government  and  the  Church  are  entitled  to  enter  a  plea 
of  self-defence,  for  enlightenment  and  progress  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  autocracy  and  Orthodoxy;  while  the  clergy,  afraid  of  losing 
their  fees  for  the  sacraments,  may  well  be  excused  if  they  took  refuge 
behind  the  sword  of  the  State,  conscious  that  ignorance  disqualified 
them  from  employing  argument,  and  vice  from  relying  on  the  force  of 
example.  This  consciousness  of  their  own  shortcomings  assumed 
strange  forms,  sometimes  impelling  the  priest  to  decline,  in  spite  of 
the  pressing  request  of  the  authorities,  to  reason  with  the  sectarians, 
and  point  out  to  them  their  errors  ;^  at  other  times  determining  the 
monasteries  to  refuse  to  admit  the  'Stundists  who  were  condemned  to 
reside  and  do  penance  there,  "  lest  they  should  pervert  the  brethren 
who  are  weak  in  the  faith." ' 

But  the  devices  employed  by  the  clergy  to  ruin  the  sectarians 
whom  they  could  not  hope  to  convert,  would  have  disgraced  a  less 
exalted  order,  and  irreparably  damaged  a  more  respectable  cause. 
The  first  recorded  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  new  sect  took 
place  in  1865,  when  the  pope  of  an  ''infected"  district  forwarded  a 
secret  report  to  his  rural  dean,  in  which  he  accused  the  Stundists  of 

1  Of.  ''  Materials  for  the  History  of  Stundism ''  (pamphlet  in  Rass),  1884,  pp.  16,  17. 
"  Transactions  of  the  Diocese  of  Kherson,"  1866,  pp.  282,  283. 
*  '  **  Transactions  of  the  Diocese  of  Kieif,''  1876,  p.  74. 
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drinking  milk  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  of  chanting  hymns 
and  reading  the  New  Testament ;  as  if  this  book  were  a  plaything 
instead  of  a  manual  of  morals  to  regulate  one's  life  by.  But  a  Govern- 
ment Commissary,  sent  to  study  the  sect  on  the  spot,  declared  in  his 
secret  report  that  the  most  dangerous  and  criminal  trait  in  Stundism 
was  its  principle  of  (Christian)  brotherhood ;  "  for  a  very  close  bond  of 
service  and  love  unites  in  one  body  all  the  members  of  this  sect.**  ^ 

The  clergy  were  instructed  by  their  superiors  to  influence  the 
apostates  by  laying  stress  on  the  awful  and  indisputable  truth 
that  there  is  no  salvation  possible  outside  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Many  of  the  sectarians  who  felt  indisposed  to  enter  into  relations 
with  popes  whom  they  often  met  on  the  road  in  a  state  of  helpless 
drnnkenness,  and  who  occasionally  left  a  corpse  for  four  or  five  days 
in  a  house  until  the  haggling  about  the  price  of  the  burial  service 
was  brought  to  a  saccessful  issue,  were  arrested  by  the  police  in  order 
the  more  conveniently  to  be  brought  up  before  the  priests,  the  deans, 
and  the  consistories,  by  whom  they  were  (luestioned,  cross-questioned, 
cajoled,  and  bullied.  They  treated  the  clergy  with  marked  respect ; 
replied  to  their  questions  with  transparent  frankness,  and  merely 
complained  of  being  kept  indefinitely  in  prison  for  reading  the  Gospel 
and  endeavouring  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  precepts.'  After 
having  spent  a  considerable  time  in  gaol,  they  were  set  free  on  the 
ground  that  no  crime  had  been  brought  home  to  them,  whereupon  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  wrote  to  entreat  the  Government  to  re-arrest 
and  punish  them  administi'ativdy — viz.,  without  trial  or  formal 
aocasation.^  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  expect  the  Western  reader 
to  give  credence  to  a  damning  accusation  of  this  kind  against  a  body 
of  men  so  highly  respected  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
on  anything  short  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  known  to  a  court 
of  law.  The  documents  on  which  it  rests  are  the  original  reports  of 
the  bishops,  archbishops,  and  consistories  themselves.  "  The  release 
of  imprisoned  Stundists  (found  not  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  an  Orthodox 
jary»  in  which  the  Judge  concurred)  only  increases  the  people's  respect 
and  admiration  for  these  sectarians,  and  lends  colour  to  the  belief 
that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  is  of  their  way  of  thinking."^ 

This  simulated  fear  that  the  masses  would  confound  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  administration  with  its  approbation  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  substituting 
arbitrary  punishments  for  the  slow  action  of  the  law.  A  very  short 
time  since  the  public  Censor  put  it  forward  as  his  motive  for  sup- 
pressing several  verses  of  the  Koran  destined  for  the  use  of  liussian 
Mohammedans  j  but  the  liberal  advisers  of  Alexander  IT.,  the  most 

»  C/.  RoahjesTtvcnskr.  "  South  Runs  Stundism,"  p.  lU.  •  i^.  dt,  pp.  63,  64. 

*  •*Tmi8actioD&  of  tbe  Diocese  of  EbersoD,"  1866,  No.  65,  pp.  321,  322. 
«  Op,  eiL  p.  43. 
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liberal  of  Baasian  monarchs,  guided  hy  very  different  maxims,  refused 
to  swerve  from  the  path  of  strict  legality.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  Ministers,  not  the  clergy,  were  mistaken  in  their 
calculations ;  and  one  of  the  most  cnrioas  results  of  the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Eussian  with  the  Censor's  imprimatur  was 
that  for  a  long  time  the  untutored  country-folk  were  full  of  the  idea 
that  the  Tsar  and  his  Tshinovniks  approved  the  doctrines  it  teaches. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  numerous  secret  reports  of  the  priests 
and  bishops  that  now  lie  pigeon-holed  in  the  archives  of  monasteries 
and  consistories  without  regretting  that  they  were  not  written  by  those 
base  professional  spies  who  trade  and  thrive  on  the  blood  of  the 
guiltless  rather  than  by  the  ministers  of  the  God  of  pity  and  love. 
The  thirst  for  vengeance  and  the  fierce  fire  of  rancorous  hate  embodied 
in  these  remarkable  documents  entitle  their  writers  to  rank  with  the 
most  zealous  and  consistent  of  the  inquisitors.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  pleas  for  violence  was  drawn  up  by  Father  Terletsky,  a  priest 
selected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Kieff  for  his  energy,  erudition,  and 
eloquence  to  bring  back  the  lost  sheep  to  the  true  fold.  This  mis- 
sionary had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  having  changed 
his  own  faith  with  profit  to  himself,  now  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  dissuade  others  from  the  crime  of  changing  theirs.  His 
failure  to  convert  a  single  Stundist  was  a  terrible  blow  to  his 
orthodoxy  and  self-love,  and  afforded  some  excuse  for  the  repoit 
which  he  drew  up  and  sent  to  the  Metropolitan,  setting  forth  that 
the  wandering  sheep  could  only  be  restored  by  adopting  the  following 
measures :  (1)  Strictly  prohibiting  all  Bible  readings  and  prayer- 
meetings,  and,  lest  they  should  be  convened  at  night  in  secret,  quarter- 
ing soldiers  in  the  huts  of  all  who  were  suspected  of  Stnndism,  and 
dogging  the  steps  of  all  wandering  pedlars ;  and  (2)  condemning 
without  trial  or  accusation  all  Stundist  pi-eachers  to  penal  servitude  in 
the  mines  of  Siberia.^  And  unreasonably  apprehensive  lest  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suggestions,  he 
forwarded  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Governor  of  Kieff,  who  sent  it 
on  to  the  Ministry  in  St.  Petersburg.  Little  by  little  other  priests 
engaged  in  the  thankless  task  of  converting  the  Stondists  mustered 
up  courage  to  give  expression  to  analogous  views,  and  very  soon  the 
Ministries  were  overwhelmed  with  similar  projects.* 

These  suggestions  were  supplemented  by  charges  so  cunningly 
formulated  that  the  Government  could  not  afford  to  ignore  them.  The 
sectarians  were  accused  of  trampling  on  their  own  icons  in  the  privacy 
of  their  houses ;  of  reviling  (not  calumniating)  the  priests  ;  of  speak- 

1  "  Transactions  of  the  Diocese  of  Kieff,"  1873. 

-  Op.  eit,  Nos.  82,  83  ;  **  Transactions  of  the  Diocese  of  Kherson."   1866,  No.  65, 
p.  321 ;  •*  Transactions  of  the  Diocese  of  Kieff,"  1876,  pp.  74, 178, 179  Ac. 
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ing  disrespectfally  of  the  sacraments;  and  of  threaten icg  to  turn  the 
churches  into  stables.  Some  of  these  accusations,  or  analogous  charges, 
may  have  occasionally  been  founded  on  a  substratum  of  truth, 
Stundism,  no  more  than  Christ's  Christianity,  could  be  expected  to 
render  those  who  professed  it  impeccable  ;  it  certainly  did  not  prevent 
some  of  its  own  shining  lights  from  putting  greater  trust  in  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent  than  in  the  simplicity  of  the  dove ;  and 
unpleasant  circumstantial  rumours  of  lying  explanations  and  deceitful 
promises  made  to  bishops  and  consistories,  capped  by  the  pious  fraud 
of  perjury,  impress  upon  one  the  melancholy  truth  of  the  lesson 
taaght  by  the  fable  of  the  cat  who,  being  changed  into  a  maiden, 
sprang  from  her  bed  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse.*  It  is  probable  enough 
that  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  newly  converted  occasionally  outran 
their  discretion.  It  may  well  be  that  they  treated  their  icons  after 
the  manner  in  which  Diagoras  treated  Hercules*  image,  putting  it 
under  the  pot  to  **  scathe  their  pottage  " ;  it  is  certain  that  they 
worked  in  the  fields  on  days  sacred  to  various  saints,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  did  not  always  succeed  in  hiding  their  special 
dislike  for  St.  Nicholas — a  curious  sentiment  explicable  only  on  the 
supposition  that  lack  of  reading  deprived  them  of  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  Vladimir,  Olga,  and  several  other  saints 
of  the  Russian  Pantheon,  But  there  wat  not  a  tittle  of  truth  in 
the  graver  charges  of  disaflection,  political  conspiracy,  itc.,  which 
were  repeatedly  urged  and  periodically  vamped  up  anew  by  the  over- 
zealous  clergy,  ''  It  is  my  opinion,"  writes  the  Archbishop  of 
Kherson,  *'  that  the  aims  of  the  Stundists  are  very  far-reaching  ;  that 
they  are  striving,  in  fact,  to  establish  something  in  the  nature  of 
Communism  ;  but  they  conceal  these  plots  marvellously  well."  *  TMa 
reminds  one  of  the  lazy  boy  who  pleaded  the  mud  as  an  excuse  for 
having  absented  himself  from  school  one  day.  "  Mud  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  schoolmaster ;  "  I  saw  no  mud  to  speak  of."  *'  It  was  too  deep 
for  detection,"  replied  the  truant,  whose  ingenuity  seems  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  Orthodox  Archbishop.  ''  I  regret  to  say/'  concludes 
the  prelate,  **  that  it  has  become  a  most  arduous  task  for  the  clergy 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  their  flocks  ....  wherefore  the  inter- 
position of  the  secular  power  ia  absolutely  indispensable/** 

As  a  rule,  the  law  courts  established  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
and  after  some  painful  disclosures  as  to  the  crooked  methods  employed 
by  the  clergy  to  ruin  their  adversaries,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 

'  DaUabao  is  sftid  to  bavo  sworn  before  the  Consistory  of  Kieff  thftt  he  had  never 
■werved  a  bnir'»>brea<lth  from  the  t43aching^s  or  rit^  of  Orthodoxy,  andl  in  order  to  prove 
his  )2^ood  faith,  to  have  fallen  on  hia  knees  before  an  icoo,  and  solemnly  promised  to 
remain  faithfal  to  the  Chnrch  all  the  dayp  ol  hia  life,  (ff.  *'  Baptista  or  Standists  in 
lUeff  .'"'  a  pamphlet,  1985,  p.  II.  For  the  alleged  tergiversations  of  Tsiboobky,  see 
"Transactions  of  the  Kieff  Ecclesiastical  Consistory,  1870/'  No.  195,  pp.  4iJ,  47,  49.) 

*  Cr,  **  Trans,  of  the  Ecdes.  Consistory  of  Kherson,  1866,"  No.  66,  p.  32.       *  Ibid. 
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availed  themselves  of  an  old  law,  and  took  upon  themselyes  the  fane- 
tions  of  the  public  prosecutor;  but  after  a  short  time  the  courts 
refused  to  try  the  cases  they  prepared.^  They  then  began  to  exercise 
very  largely  another  right  vested  in  them  by  law^  to  intern  the 
heretics  in  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  described  in  the  law- 
books as  ''doing  penance,"  but  which  in  many  cases  might  with 
equal  truth  be  termed  undergoing  torture, — ^the  least  painful  features 
of  which  were  the  pangs  of  hunger,  intensified  by  the  endless  harangues 
of  the  monks  delegated  to  convert  them,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  listen  in  respectful  silence.  But  the  results  in  the  monas- 
teries were  the  same  as  outside  ;  not  a  man  was  moved,  not  a  convert 
made  ;  the  pliant  nature  of  the  easy-going  Russian  peasant  seemed  to 
have  been  hardened  to  adamant  as  it  passed  through  the  Stundist 
mould.  "  You  merely  worry  the  lives  out  of  us,"  one  of  t)ie  secta- 
rians exclaimed  to  the  priest  told  off  to  reason  with  him ;  '*  for  God's 
sake  leave  us  in  peace.  It  is  not  you  who  will  be  called  to  account 
in  the  next  life  for  our  deeds  in  this.  You  have  delivered  your 
message,  and  we  have  reject^  it.  Having  done  your  duty,  pray 
leave  us  in  peace."  *  One  of  the  exhorting  priests  writes  thus  naively 
in  his  report :  ''  The  heretics  now  positively  hate  Orthodoxy  and  the 
clergy,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  us  any  more." '  Another,  whose  honesty 
exceeded  his  prudence,  wrote :  '*  The  fact  is  that  these  men  either 
have  done  no  wrong,  or  else  their  hearts  have  been  hardened  by  the 
ceaseless  questioning  and  cross-questioning  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected."  * 

The  civil  authorities  themselves  grew  at  last  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  Governor  of  Kherson  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
to  the  Archbishop  that  Orthodoxy  could  only  gain  by  the  substitution  of 
intelligent  priests  for  the  shallow-brained  zealots  who  ministered  in 
the  **  infected "  districts.'  It  is  curious  to  read  the  Archbishop's 
declaration  in  reply,  that  he  entertains  "  grave  doubts  as  to  the  utility 
of  appointing  intelligent  priests  in  the  Stundist  villages.  I  consider 
it,  however,  absolutely  necessary,'*  he  adds,  **  that  the  civil  authorities 
should  rid  us  of  Pastor  Bonnekemper,  and  the  Stundists,  M.  Ratooshny, 
T.  Khlistoon,  and  E.  Tsimbal."^ 

Meanwhile  the  sectarians  kept  steadily  on  their  way,  teaching, 
working,  and  humanising;  absorbing  all  the  infected  Ahrimanic 
elements  of  society,  and  restoring  them  later  on  as  healthy  and  active 
members  to  the  community.  At  night  they  held  their  prayer-meetings 
by  stealth,  one  of  their  number  keeping  watch  the  while  ;  by  day  some 
of  them  would  take  their  stand  outside  the  taverns  and   await  the 

*  "Trans,  of  the  Eccles.  Consistory  of  Kief,  1874,"  pp.  223,  224. 
2  Roshjestvensky,  op.  cit.  p.  1&4. 

'  **  Trans.  Eccles.  Consist,  of  Kieff,  1873/'  p.  16. 

*  "Trans.  Eccles.  Consist.  Kherson,  1866/'  No.  66, p.  32.      ^  RosLjestTenbkr,  p.  111. 

*  "  Trans.  Eccles.  Consist.  Kherson,  186C,"  No.  65,  pp.  243,  245. 
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habitaal  drunkard  or  the  weak-willed  fanner  come  to  squander  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  his  cattle  or  com ;  they  would  reason  with  and  chide 
him  like  a  liring  projection  of  his  own  conscience,  and  coai  and  humour 
him  like  a  wife  or  a  mother.^  They  generally  succeeded  in  changing 
his  purpose,  and  not  unfreqnently  his  heart,  thus  rendering  themselves 
liable  to  penal  semtude.  The  feata  they  achieved  in  this  way  bordered 
on  the  miraculous,  and  might  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  secta- 
rians possessed  some  potent  elixir  or  heavenly  ichor  which  built  up 
anew  the  worn-out  tissues  of  the  psychical  man,  and  bestowed  youth 
and  strength  on  hia  marrowless,  life-wearied  frame.  This  is  no  mere 
revivalist  phrase,  but  the  expression  of  a  fact  which  rivets  the  atten- 
tion and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  most  indifferent  observer. 
All  the  soulless  lumps  of  dull  decayed  humanity,  the  sight  of  whom 
makes  even  the  native  patriot  occasionally  despair  of  Russia's  future, 
seem  to  be  literally  boiled  down  in  some  Medea's  cauldron  and  made 
healthy  and  honest,  as  a  result  of  that  psychological  or  psychical  change 
termed  conversion. 

But  this  moral  awakening  of  the  people  was  but  the  heaping  of 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  who  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  root  out  or  localise  the  "  infection,"  And  the  civil  authorities  were 
at  last  aroused  to  what  they  were  assured  was  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
The  Stundifits  made  bold  to  jietition  Ministers,  Governors,  and  Depart- 
ments of  State  for  permission  to  read  the  Gospel  in  their  private 
houses,  and  absent  themselves  from  the  drunken  Sunday  gatherings 
of  the  Orthodox  peasants  in  the  taverns,  without  arousing  suspicion 
or  incurring  penalties."  But  the  authorities  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  request,  and  a  series  of  sound  floggings  were  hopefully  adminis- 
tered not  only  to  the  men,  but  likewise  to  the  women  who  had  joined 
the  sect;  the  lash,  to  increase  its  efficacy,  being  in  some  cases  wielded  by 
the  heretics*  own  brothers,  who  had  remained  true  and  pious  Christians.' 
In  addition  to  this,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  arrested,  and 
sent  to  pick  oakum  in  the  prisons,  and  a  fine  of  £1  Bs.  per  head  was 
inflicted  on  every  Stundist  each  time  he  attended  a  prayer-meeting.^ 
Nor  was  this  all :  energetic  Government  commissaries  were  sent  to 
t&e  "infected  "  districts  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy  in  the  thank- 
less work  of  converting  the  heretics.  One  of  these  officials  despatched 
to  Tshaplinka,  the  headquarters  of  the  Stundists  of  the  Government 
of  Kieff,  is  described  by  his  spiritual  allies  in  an  official  organ  of  the 
clergy,  as  "  an  uneducated,  stupid,  coarse  old  man,  almost  perpetually 
drankj  and  accustomed  to  have  his  palm  greased  before  every  under- 
taking he  set  his  hand  to His  method  was  to  attack  every 

prayer-meeting  of  which  he  got  wind,  to  trounce  every  man  and 
woman  he  found  there,  and  to  detain  them  in  prison  without  trial  or 


*  RosbjestTenskj,  op.  cit,  p.  80. 

*  "  Transactions  of  the  Eccles.  Conskt.  of  Kieff;'  No.  195,  pp.  102 

*  Roshjeatvenaky,  op,  ciL  pu  70.  *  ibid. 
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inquiry  during  his  pleasure." '    THe  number  of  oonyersions  he  effected 
nowhere  recorded. 

Nettled  and  stimulated  by  the  complaint  of  the  Governor  oi 
Kherson  that  the  clergy  were  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  *^  theii 
continual  and  unjust  persecution  of  the  Stundists/'  ^  the  Archbishop 
resolved  to  give  less  combative  methods  a  trial,  and  wrote  one  day  to 
the  authorities  to  say  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  sure  means  of  strikiug 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  sectarian  movement.  He  would  send,  he 
said,  for  Ratooshny,  the  chief  of  the  Stuudist  persuasion — whom  he 
had  so  often  Vainly  endeavoured  to  have  sent  to  Siberia — and  as  an 
inducement  to  him  to  belie  his  convictions  and  betray  his  co-reli- 
gionists, promise  to  ordain  him  a  priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
'    !  It  was  a  strange  plan  for  an  Archbishop  to  conceive,  and  throws  a 

:    1  curious  light  on  Orthodox  notions  of  Christianity  and  morality  ;  but 

-I   j  the  authorities  approving,  the  prelate  set  about  canying  it  out,  and 

j  ,  Ratooshny    was  duly  summoned.     The  spiritual  shepherd  cordially 

welcomed  the  heresiarch,  talked  feelingly  to  him  about  his  future, 
and  offered  him  holy  orders  and  a  comfortable  career  as  a  bribe  to 
forswear  his  religious  convictions.  Batooehny  replied  that  he  set 
greater  store  by  God's  promise  than  man's  favour,  and  that  he  would 
not  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.' 

Obviously  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
methods  once  more  ;  and  the  clergy  were  at  last  successful  in  having 
the  leading  Stundists  tried  for  apostasy  and  proselytising — crimes 
visited  in  Eussia  with  the  same  category  of  penalties  as  murder.  At 
the  trial,  which  was  a  veritable  cause  UUbrty  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  failed  to  throw  any  strong  light  on  the  theological  views 
of  the  sectarians,  while  they  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  their  moral 
conduct  was  irreproachable.  ^'  There  are  no  thieves  or  drunkards  or 
lewd  people  among  them,"  one  witness  deposed,  *'  and  some  of  the 
worst  scoundrels  about  the  place  turned  honest  men  as  soon  as  they 
joined  the  Stundists.''  The  two  leaders,  Ratooshny  *  and  Tsimbal  * 
declared  that  they  themselves  had  led  abominable  lives  before  their 
conversion,  and  a  similar  story  was  told  by  many  of  the  rank  and  file* 
These  revelations  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Orthodox 
jury,  who  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.'  The  chief  Rassinn 
journal  of  the  day,  the  GoloSy  commenting  on  these  proceedings,  said  : 
'<  We  seem  transported  back  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  or  the 
gloomy  epoch  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  with  its  burnings  and  judicial 
murders.  In  the  present  case  we  have  a  number  of  true-hearted, 
straightforward,  thrifby  peasants  who,  because  they  come  together  to 

*  Cf.  The  review,  Faith  and  Beaton  (a  bimensiud  organ  of  Kossian   Ortboiloxv), 
1886.  XX.  p.  404. 
«  Cf.  "  Transactions  of  the  Eccles.  Consist,  of  Kherson,"  1875,  No.  479,  pp.  48, 105. 
'  Roshjestvensky,  op.  cU.  p.  113.  *  Qolot  newspaper,  1878,  No.  108. 

»  *'  Tfansactions  of  the  Ecclee.  Oonsist  of  Kheraon,"  1866,  No.  56,  p.  66. 
«  *'  Transaction  of  the  Eccles.  Consist,  of  Kieff,**  1870,  No.  195,  p.  164. 
'  Dido,  1878,  No.  6. 
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read  the  Gospel,  and  do  their  best  to  live  up  to  its  teaohiags  .  .  •  . 
cx)ii8cientiott3ly  discharging  their  obligations  to  society  and  the  State, 
are  ranked  with  criminals,  and  placed  in  the  dock,"  ^  This  victory 
gave  a  powerful  fillip  to  the  movement,  and  in  1883  Stundism  had  a 
considerable  following  in  the  Gkivemments  of  Kieff,  Kherson,  Volhynia, 
Poltava,  Ekaterinoslav,  Orel,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.' 

The  next  phase  in  the  ecclesiastical  plan  of  campaign  was  the 
formation  of  lay  confraternities  presided  over  by  priests  ;  but  the 
wiles  and  violence  of  these  bodies,  some  of  which  possess  considerable 
funds,  have  seldom  been  successful  except  when  success  cast  a  greater 
slur  upon  Orthodoxy  than  failure  could.  The  few  leaflets  they  have 
printed  for  the  people  are  redolent  of  the  bazaar  rather  than  the 
pulpit.^  But  their  main  hopes  are  based  on  the  attraction  of  the 
money-bribe  which  they  offer  to  every  Stundist  who  returns  to  the 
fold,  and  on  the  promise  they  make  of  further  material  help  to  the 
converts,  and  free  or  assisted  education  to  their  children.  These 
relatively  high  premiums  on  apostasy  have  been  instrumental  in 
creatdug  an  enterprising  class  of  men  who  abandon  the  house  of  their 
father  in  order  to  regale  themselves  on  their  return  with  the  fatted  calf, 

*  Goto*,  1878»  No.  108. 

«  ff.  Znnja,  1882,  No.  108 ;  Kkf  Diocesan  'Neirx,  1880,  No,  37  ;  EkattrhimlQvthj 
JhocfJtan  News,  1884,  No.  22  ;  Caucmian  IHocesaa  Xcwa,  1885,  No.  12,  p.  49.%  kc. 

*  The  titles  of  two  of  the  most  widely  distributed  leaflets  are:  **  No  SaJvation  out- 
Fide  the  Orthodox  Cbnrch,'*  and    **Thc  Damned  Stundist."    The  latter  is  a   hjmn 
which,  as  it  was  printed  in  the  Government  Printing  OiBce  and  distributed  at 
express  desire  of  the  Amhbishop  of  Kharkoff,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full ; 
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TiiE  Damned  Stundist. 


I. 


VI. 


>m,  ye  church  thunders  ! 
>h  forth  ye  cur^e-  of  the  Conucils  I 
ifih  with  etemul  anathemas 
The  oai(»idt  race  of  Stundiats  ! 


The  Stundist  strikes  at  our  dogmas, 

Scoffs  at  oar  traditions, 

Loathes  oar  lioly  icons. 

The  beretlc,  the'danincd  Stimdiit  I 

God  hath  blessed  our  Russian  Church 
With  hijfh  renown  and  fame. 
Slandered  is  our  Mother  dear. 
Slandered  by  the  damned  Stundist. 

IV. 

Oar  fanes  and  holy  temples 
That  shine  throughout  the  land, 
Like  stars  in  the  blue  tinnamcnt, 
Are  sbimned  bj  the  damned  Stundist. 


OorpmypTw  before  the  alt-ar, 

Th'  V  which  we  honour  God, 

Th>  wecelebrate» 

Aife  u.^,^iit  iiiod  by  the  damnod  Stnndist, 


Alt  the  blcs«ied  and  holy  saints* 
Guardians  of  our  Fatherlau^l, 
Our  patrons  and  our  watchful  guides, 
▲re  scorned  by  the  damned  Stuodist, 

vn« 

The  relics  of  the  slaves  of  God, 

Our  images  most  holy, 

Our  processions  of  the  cross, 

Arc  loathed  by  the  damned  Standlst. 

vin» 

When  wtj  our  fields  and  meadows  bless, 
Our  brooks  and  springs  we  consecrate. 
Nay,  when  we  kneel  and  kisB  tho  cros:», 
Then  gibcij  the  damned  Stundist. 

TX. 

Dark  and  gloomy,  demon -like, 
lie  sbnns  the  tionsk,  the  Orthodox 
He  <*kulks  in  nooks  and  corners  dark, 
God's  foe,  the  damned  Stundist* 


The  simple  sheep  who  venture  near 
The  lair  of  this  evil-working  beast. 
Shudder  at  hi^  bla.*ipheniy, 
An  dare  entrapped  by  the  damned  St  undi^t, 
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Some  of  these  fraternities  woric  on  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  have  an 
understanding  with  the  clergy  that  whenever  a  Stundist  refnsea  to 
abjore  his  heresy,  a  priest  will  from  the  altar  publicly  and  impressively 
bewail  his  eternal  damnation;  and  the  terrors  of  his  doom  being 
somewhat  tempered  by  its  remoteness,  they  privately  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  civil  authorities.'  Among  the  few  confraternities  which  are 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  enlightening  the  peasantry,  it  would  be 
unfair  not  to  mention  that  of  St.  Andrew^  which  spent  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  out  of  the  subsidy  received  from  the  Most  Holy  Synod, 
in  having  a  little  museum  of  plaster  of  Paris  monsters  made,  of  all 
degrees  of  hideousness,  some  of  them  seemingly  suggested  by  Tenniel'a 
picture  of  the  Gryphon  in  **  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  on 
which  they  bestowed  the  names  of  Baal,  Moloch,  Dagon,  and  all  the 
other  idols  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and,  exhibiting  them  to  the 
people,  triumphantly  exclaimed :  *'  The  worship  of  these  horrors  is 
what  is  meant  by  idolatry ;  now,  are  our  icons  Wke  them  ?  and,  if  not, 
what  right  have  the  Stundists  to  call  us  idolaters  ?  " ' 

As  the  rule  of  Alexander  II.  was  the  mildest  and  most  liberal,  so 
that  of  his  son  and  successor  is  by  far  the  most  despotic  experienced 
by  the  Russian  people  since  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Especially 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  all  the  legal  formalities  and  other 
frail  barriers  that  stood  between  sectarians  aod  ruin  have  been  com- 
pletely swept  away,  and  flogging,  fining,  imprisonment,  and  life-long 
torture  in  the  Siberian  mines  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  meted  out, 
without  let  or  hindrance  or  judicial  delay,  to  men  and  women  whom 
practical  Englishmen  or  Americans  would  be  disposed  to  regard  as 
good  citizens  and  benefactors  to  the  community.  It  is  an  indisput- 
able fact  that  the  only  large  body  of  peasants  in  all  Bussia  who 
contrive  to  have  excellent  harvests  in  spite  of  frost,  blight,  and 
drought,  who  are  never  in  arrear  with  their  taxes,  have  no  debts  and 
no  incumbrances  on  their  land,  and  dwell  in  huts  as  trim  and  tidy 
as  English  cottages,  are  the  Stundists.  The  only  body  of  men  whose 
word  is  a  bond ;  whose  russet  yeas  and  kersey  nays  outweigh  a  score 
of  Orthodox  oaths ;  whose  hearts  vibrate  to  the  most  delicate  thrills 
of  pity  for  their  fellows  and  sympathy  with  all  creation,  are  the 
Stundists.  And  yet  these  are  the  people  whom  State  and  Church 
combine  to  wipe  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Incredible  though  it  may 
seem  when  put  into  words,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  these  powers,  who 
give  their  imprimatur  to  cheap  editions  of  the  filthiest  of  Zola's 
novels,  allow  brothels,  taverns,  and  the  lowest  dens  of  vice  to  be  kept 
open  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  and  punish  those  peasants  who  wish 
to  ostracise  them — these  guides  of  the  people  make  it  a  felony  for 
three  honest  men  to  come  together  for  prayer  or  to  read  the  Gospel 
aloud  in  the  private  room  of  a  hut. 

*   •  TnzLSw  of  the  Kieff  Eccle».  Academy,"'  18S7.  No.  4,  p.  617. 

«  "  Aunoal  Report  of  the  Uolr  Confimternitr  of  St.  Andrew/*  1884-^,  pp.  2S,  23. 
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The  history  of  Stundiam  during  the  past  live  or  six  years  is  a 
IckeniDg  martyrology,  and  yet  so  rich  in  grotesque  contrasts,  un- 
ble  meannesses,  and  noble  heroism,  that  one  reads  it  through 
unflagging  interest  and  considerable  profit.      The  struggle  seeoas 
have  forced  into  blossom  and  fruit  the  best  and  worst  germs  of 
the  Russian  character  ;  and,  stranger  still,  to  have  in  some  mysterious 
way  created  many  that  were  wholly  foreign  to  it.     The  most  impulsive, 
liant,  gritless  race  in  Europe  are  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  yet 
owhere  else  do  we  find   such   calm,  steady,  dignilied  witnesses  for 
heir  faith,  who  steer  so  skilfully  clear  of  the  iScylla  and  Charybdis 
of   cowardly  compromise    and  impudent    defiance.      No    people   in 
Christendom  are  by  nature  so  soft-hearted,  bland,  and  tolerant  as  the 
Russians,  who  have  a  good  word  to  say  of  '*  auld  Nickie-ben  '*  himself  ; 
and  yet  nothing  recordfd,  or  even  suggested,  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors 
nals  the  maligaant  hatred  with  which  the  clergy  hound  down  the 
t  men  and  citizens  in  the    empire.     '*  My  predecessors  knouted 
Stundists  with  whips,"  exclaimed   the  newly  consecrated  Bishop 
ergius,  "  but  I  will  beat  them  with  scorpions."      *^  Give  alms  to  a 
eedy  Stundist !  "   exclaimed  a  village  priest  when  he  was  asked  to 
a  hungry  woman  whose  husband  had  died,  leaving  her  nothing 
ut  the  Cain's  mark  of  the  Stundist  name  ;  ''I  had  rather  fling  the 
to  the  dogs." 
Blinded  by  this  religious  hatred,  the  clergy  not  only  forget  their 
red  character,  but  are  false  to  their  best  national  characteristics, 
nd,  one  might  almost  say,  belie  their  quality  of  human  beings.      A 
Stundist  woman,  Xenia  Passetshnikoff  by  name,  died  in  the  village  of 
Toorbovka  (Goverument  of  Kieff),  and  was  about  to  be  interred  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  her  sect,  which,  whatever   else  may  be  said  about 
them,  are  highly  impressive.      To  the  local  priest  this  meant  the  loss 
of  a  fee,  his  right  to  which  he  could  not  consent  to  waive  without  an 
emphatic  protest.      Carefully  maturing  his  plans,  he  had  the  corpse 
atched  from  the  relatives  and  conveyed  to  the  church.    The  Stundists 
rotested,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  against  this  act  of  barbarity,  and 
all  protests  are  now  held  to  b©  insultinu;  if  addressed  to  Orthodox 
ipc8  engaged  in  the  performance   of  their  duty,   seventeen  of  the 
ffenders  were  sent  for  trial.    The  formality  of  a  jury  being  dispensed 
ith,  a  court-martial  pix>mptly  condemned  three  of   them  to  penal 
servitude  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  three  more  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.'      A  body  of  trustworthy  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in 
some  cases  the  priests  drugged  a  number  of  their  stalwart  parishioners 
ith  wdkay  and  then  sent  them  out  to  attack  and  disperse  Stundist 
ectings,  and  whenever   the  sectarians  were  ill-advised  enough  to 
mplain,  they  were  rigorously  punished  for  the  infraction  of  the  law 
thus  implicitly  avowed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  only  case  in  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  priest  was  blamed  for  his  relations  towards  the 
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'  Standists,  occnrred  last  July,  when  the  pope  of  the  village  of  Bobrikft 

(district  of  Balta)  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  energy  in  combating  the 
"  infection."  ^  Even  tJie  highest  ecclesiastical  institution  in  Russia, 
the  Most  Holy  Synod — a  semi-inspired  permanent  council  of  the 
Church — in  order  to  bring  the  Stundists  within  the  operation  of  the 
mo3t  Draconian  of  the  penal  laws,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
of  all  the  sects  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Bussia,  that  of  the  Stnndist 
was  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  and  therefore  deserving  to  be  put  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  Eunuchs,  a  declaration  which  has  materially 
contributed  to  shape  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Grovemment.' 

The  struggle  between  loose-living  and  puritanism,  as  represented 
by  Orthodoxy  and  Stundism,  entered  on  a  new  phase  last  July,  when 
a  council  of  the  clergy  assembled  at  Moscow  to  devise  a  series  of 
effective  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  heretics  and  the  protection^ 
of  the  faithful.  Did  we  possess  no  other  data  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  character  and  calling  of  the  members  of  this 
assembly  than  the  project  of  law  which  they  drew  up  and  presented 
to  the  Government,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  them 
down  as  Couthons,  Saint-Justs,  and  Fouquier-Tinvilles,  proscribing 
aristocratic  or  Girondist  survivors.  So  closely  do  extremes  meet ! 
The  clauses  of  this  comprehensive  law  are  briefly  these :  The  passport 
of  every  member  of  the  sect  is  to  contain  an  entry  declaring  the 
owner  to  be  a  Stundist, — which,  seeing  that  no  employer  of  labour  can 
take  on  workmen  without  first  carefully  examining  their  passports,  is 
a  mark  making  them  fugitives  and  vagabonds  in  the  earth.  Besides 
this,  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  persuasion  are  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications,  who  will  see 
that  they  are  placarded  up  in  all  railway  offices,  dockyards,  and 
workshops  throughout  the  country,  so  that  no  work  of  any  kind  may 
be  given  them.'  No  Stundist  recruit  is  to  be  allowed  to  profit  by 
the  privilege  of  short  military  service,  unless  he  can  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
consents  to  say  all  the  prescribed  prayers  in  the  presence  of  a  pope,* 
The  police  are  to  be  empowered  to  drive  Stundists  into  the  church  to 
listen  in  silence  to  sermons  against  their  religious  tenets,  as  the 
Roman  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  Christian  sermon  on  Holy 
Cross  Day,  only  that  the  Russian  Holy  Cross  Days  may  be  multiplied 
,  ad  libitum.     None  of  the  sectarians  is  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  or 

rent  land  under  any  pretext.  All  Stundist  families  are  to  be  ruthlessly 
,  broken  up ;  the  children  torn  from  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 

I'  handed  over  to  strangers  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.*     Any  Stundist 

j.  '   TIte  Week,  July  26,  1891 ;  yovot/e  Vremya,  July  23.  1891. 

-  "  Transact,  of  the  Eccles.  Consist,  of  Kherson,"  1»86,  No.  819,  p.  85. 

•'  This  clause,  like  one  or  two  others,  merely  embodies  a  practice  establisiheil  already 
1  by  zealous  administrators,  and  approved  by  the  central  Government. 

f  *  Stundists,  like  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  condemn  war  and  the 

1  institution  of  standing  armies.    They  take  no  active  part  in  hostilities. 

I'  ^  This  measure  is  in  fiUl  force  already,  and  an  instance  of  its  application  will  be 

H  recorded  later  on. 
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reading  the  Bible  or  praying  in  company  with  one  or  more  of 
his  co-religionists   is  to   be   arrested,  and^  without  other   formality, 

I  deported  to  Siberia ;  while  every  active   Sfcundist^   male   or   female, 
who  presomes  to  preach,  teach,  or  read  the   Bible  to  others,  is  liable 

n      to  be  summarily  arrested  and  condemned  by  the   Governor   to  penal 

^Hpervitude  in   the   minea   of  Siberia.^     It  is  difficult   not   to   feel,  in 

^Heading  these  clauses,    that  the   deity  to  whom  they  should  prove 

^Pflgreeable  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  the  old  Hindoo 

god  Vishnu,  who  said :   *^  I  am  the  same  to  all  creatures,    no  man 

being  worthy  of  my  love  or  hate/'     But  it  would  be  uncharitable  to 

demand  too  lofty  a  conception  of  the  Deity  from  the  Church  which 

needed  a  special  ukase  of  Alexander  I.  to  stop  it  from  lavishing  npon 

lewd  and  cruel  Tsars  the  attributes  usually  reserved  for  the  Supreme 

Being,   and   one  of  whose  most  authoritative    representatives   lately 

begged  all  true  Christians  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  pernicious 

j      doctrine  of  an  all-forgiving  charily.-    Evidently  the  Orthodox  Church, 

[      if  it  ever  really  was  a  power   for   good   in  Russia,   has  long    since 

become  sapless  and  wasted,  like  a  parched  skeleton ;  and  whenever 

now  it  stretches  forth  its   shrivelled   hand  to   bless  the    people,  the 

hearts  of  the  blessed  are  frozen  up,  and  their  pulse  ceases  to  beat. 

It  is  as  grave  a  mistake  to  take  it  for  granted,  after  the  example 
of  a  few  Russian  aristocrats  and  many  English  Radicals,  that 
autocracy  can  subsist  without  upholding  Orthodoxy  and  striving  to 
uproot  Nonconformity,  aa  it  is  to  hold,  with  optimistic  Christians  of 
all  countries,  that  the  employment  of  brute  force  against  religious 
movements  never  brings  forth  more  bitter  fruits  than  the  discomfiture 
or  ruin  of  the  persecutors.  The  former  assumption  vanishes  into  thin 
air  when  confronted  with  the  fact  that  no  fairly  intelligent  people 
would  brook  the  brntalising  treatment  to  which  Russians  are 
unavoidably  subjected  by  the  autocracy,  which  is  dependent  for  its 
maintenance  on   the  continuance  of  that  system  of  obscurantism  of 

II  which  the  Church  is  the  main  pillar.  And  against  the  latter  theory 
^Bihe  testimony  of  history  is  too  conclusive  to  need  to  be  reinforced  by 
^Bu'gument.  In  Russia,  where  persecution  has  been  brought  to  the 
^B|»erfection  of  a  fine  art,  the  cunning  adaptation  of  repressive  measures 
^Bo  the  peculiarities  of  places,  times,  and  persons  is  a  mere  matter  of 
^"rourse,  and  the  system  of  beggaring  the  only  prosperous  peasantry  in 
t  the  empire  by  means  of  a  tariff  of  ruinous  fines  inllicted  for  praying 
^Bfn  private  rooms  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  effective.  Money,  no  doubt, 
^Hb  not  everything,  and  as  the  Greek  poet  truly  observed  :  *'  The  man 
|^|G:»r  whom  death  has  no  terrors  will  not  start  at  mere  shadows,"     But 

in  truth,  the  danger  is  much  more  serious  than  it  looks.      Take   the 
case  of  a  once  thriving  Stundist   family  which  has   been  judicially 


Cf.  Xoroiff  IVwi/rt,  July  1*\,  IH91 
^rCMi«  July  1891,  }mA ritn > 


'  i'L  .Sermon  of  Ambrose,  Archbtsbop  of  Kliarkoif,  piiblish(>d  in  the  officiiil  orgim  of 
c  diocese,  Fahh  and  Iiea9on,  1891,  ApdL  No.  S,  pp.  b^b,  bWt. 
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plandered,  till  the  last  cow,  the  dwelling,  and  even  the  winter 
clothing  have  passed  ander  the  hammer  of  the  anctioneer.  Snch  cases 
are  now  of  weekly  occurrence.  At  first  the  hearty  hopefulness  of  the 
bread-winner  buoys  him  up  against  all  his  troubles,  but  as  time  wears 
on  and  his  needs  grow  imperious,  a  strange  feeling  of  interrogative 
hope,  akin  to  mistrust,  takes  possession  of  his  heart.  He  seeks  for 
work,  but  is  ignominiously  turned  away  from  the  farm  and  the  work- 
shop ;  for  alms,  and  he  is  told  that  the  food  which  might  save  the 
lives  of  his  little  ones  will  be  flung  to  the  dogs;  and  standing  at 
last,  helpless  and  heartbroken,  listening  to  the  timid  requests  of  his 
children  for  bread,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  not  feel  that 
sinking  of  the  heart  at  his  utter  forlomness  which  Patroclus  ex- 
perienced when  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight  the  god  darkened  his 
eyes,  dashed  down  his  shield,  loosed  his  corslet,  and  shattered  his 
spear.  Such  people  can  but  apostatise  or  die  ;  willing  though  the 
spirit  may  be  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  pity  for  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  intensifies  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  occasionally 
tempts  them  to  choose  the  former. 

Last  April  a  stone-mason  named  Grebenyook,  of  the  village  of 
Slobodka  (Grovemment  of  Kherson),  and  a  comrade  of  his  were  fined 
£37  each  for  allowing  prayer-meetings  to  J[>e  held  in  their  rooms.  For 
a  similar  offence  last  June  the  former  and  his  wife  were  condemned 
to  pay  £12  and  £37  respectively.  The  insolvency  of  the  offenders 
was  followed  by  imprisonment,  and  Grebenyook,  on  his  release,  forfeited 
his  passport,  a  measure  which  deprives  him  for  a  term  of  two  years  of 
the  right  to  leave  the  town  in  which  he  resides.  Urgent  business 
requiring  his  presence  in  a  neighbouring  town,  he  lately  petitioned 
Admiral  Zelony,  the  Governor  of  Odessa,  for  leave  to  absent  himself 
for  a  short  time.  The  Admiral  glanced  scornfully  at  his  petitioner, 
and  shouted  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  *'  Ah,  you  are  a  Stundist,  are 
you  ?    You  rascal !     How  dare    you  leave    the   Orthodox  Church, 

you   scoundrel  ?    1*11  pack  you  off  to  Siberia,  you  son  of  a  ." 

"  As  God  wills,"  the  stone-mason  answered  simply.  **  As  God  wills, 
is  it  ?  you  ruffian !     You  presumed  to  leave  the  Orthodox  Church,  did 

you  ?    Well,  by 111  make  it  hot  enough  for  you  outside  the 

Church,  you'll  find.     Leave  my  presence  this  moment ;  begone  !  son 

of  a ."  And  the  stone-mstson — a  really  fine  specimen  of  a  Puritan 

— left  the  presence  with  the  simple  dignity  with  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  gone  to  execution,  wearing  the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  life.^ 

In  Neroobalsk,  Olsharets,  and  the  districts  of  Tarashtshansky  and 
Yasilkovsky,  hundreds  of  families  have  been  treated  in  this  way  ;  fines 
succeeding  fines,  imprisonment  following  on  insolvency,  and  beggary- 
crowning  the  tale.     To  compensate  for  the  difficulty  of  detection,  the 

^  He  is  now  losing  work,  as  employers  of  labour  are  naturally  reluctant  to  offond, 
by  protecting  bim,  men  whose  whims  make  sunshine  and  bad  weather.  I  could  dcNcribe 
many  cases  similar  to  that  of  Grebenyook. 
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fines  were  raised  to  as  mucb  as  £87  a  bead,  and  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonmeat  varied  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Against  this  system 
of  extortion  not  even  a  Fortunatus'  purse  could  long  bold  out ;  and 
as  the  Sfcundists  were  mere  peasants,  their  hay,  com,  live  stock,  im- 
plements, hots,  and  reserve  clothing  were  sold  by  auction,  and  the 
old  and  sick  turned  out  of  doors,  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  having 
said  their  prayers  together  in  a  room. 

But  the  infliction  of  fines  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  special  measures, 
adopted  with  a  very  definite  object,  which  seems  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  attained  ;  for  thousands  of  families  are  literally  beggars,  while 
thousands  of  others,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  actual  ruin,  are  selling 
their  land  and  possession?,  and  wandering  out  to  the  far  East  or  leaving 
Kussia  altogether.  From  the  Government  of  Kieff  alone  over  one 
thousand  have  just  fled  to  Orenburg  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  in 
pursuit  of  that  comparative  tranquillity,  the  hope  of  which  will  but 
prove  a  new  source  of  disappointment  and  sorrow,  A  steady  stream 
of  these  fugitives  is  also  continuously  pouring  into  Roumania,  where 
they  settle  as  carriers  or  farmers  in  Galatz,  Zultcha,  and  other  towns 
and  villages.  Meanwhile  their  unfortunate  co-religionists,  whom 
poverty  constrains  to  stay  on,  would  need  the  heroism  of  Stoics  and 
the  constitution  of  elephants  to  preserve  their  lives  and  their  faith 
nnder  the  conditions  created  by  the  new  laws.  The  number  of  arrests, 
floggings,  and  condemnations  to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia  that  are 
never  recorded  in  the  daily  press  seems  incredible,  until  we  reflect 
that  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  about  two  hundred  thousand 
Stundists  to  be  spirited  away  or  converted.  Eight  months'  imprison- 
ment is  now  generally  the  minimum  punishment  for  joining  the  sect, 
and  scarcely  a  week  passes  that  it  is  not  meted  out  to  some  scores  of 
oftenders,  now  in  one  district^  now  in  another.  Personally  I  know  of 
gome  hundreds  of  cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  past  ten  months. 

Fight  months'  loss  of  liberty  may  not  perhaps  strike  the  Western 
reader  as  a  very  terrible  punishment ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  imprisonment  in  Russia  means  a  very  dilTerent  thing  from  what 
it  connotes  in  other  countries  f  that,  furthermore,  the  hardships  it 
involves  in  the  case  of  the  Stundists  are  immeasurably  greater  than 
anything  which  vulgar  criminals  are  fated  to  endure  ;  and  that  it  is 
really  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  penalties,  one  more  cruel 
than  the  other,  which  will  end  only  with  the  death  or  apostasy  of 
the  sectarian.  The  extent  to  which  the  sufferings  of  imprisoned 
Stundists  ditt'er  from  those  of  ordinary  criminals  may  be  rightly 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  former  were  cnielly  exposed 
to  the  Arctic  cold  of  last  midwinter  in  KharkoiF,  and  compelled  to 
work  with  clothing  so  obviously  insufficient  that  no  one  felt  the 
slightest  surprise  on  hearing  that  they  all  perished  miserably. 

But  heinous  as  is  the  crime  of  Bible-reading  and  praying  in  com- 
mon, it  is  a  mere  peccadillo  in  comparison  with  preaching  or  teaching, 
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which  is  ranked  along  with  high  treason.  Among  the  sectarians 
recently  panished  for  this  ofience  may  be  mentioned  a  preacher  from 
Yolhynia,  condemned  to  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights  and  perpetnal 
banishment  to  the  Caucasus ;  Sozont  Eapoostinsky,  a  Stnndist  Baptist 
of  Berditsheff,  thrown  into  prison  for  five  months,  and  then,  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  deported  to  Geroosi  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
where  life  is  less  endurable  than  in  New  Caledonia  or  the  Island  of 
Saghalien;  Bogdanoff  of  Vladikavkaz,  arrested  and  banished  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  the  other  end  of  the  empire ;  a  preacher  in 
Tshootshma,  exiled  for  life  to  the  wilds  of  Central  Asia ;  and  Bolshenko 
of  Belgorod,  banished  to  Transcaucasia  in  prison  costume,  his  head  half 
shaven,  and  in  heavy  chains. 

Of  late  the  clergy  have  been  veiy  eager  to  level  all  distinctions 
between  the  treatment  of  passive  brethren  and  active  teachers,  once 
the  former  aggravate  the  crime  of  apostasy  by  the  sin  of  impenitence ; 
and  their  suggestions  are  now  being  submissively  adopted  by  the 
administration.  Thus  towards  the  end  of  last  March  eight  sectarians, 
for  refusing  to  employ  the  services  of  the  clergy,  were  declared 
civilly  dead  and  banished  to  Transcaucasia  for  life ;  and  in  the  town  of 
Balta  ten  families,  who  joined  the  Stundists  last  summer,  were 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Governor,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
dragged  away  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  Siberia,  where  they  will  be 
kept  till  death  sets  them  free. 

Another  recent  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  towards 
the  Stundists  consists  in  the  substitution  of  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the 
local  administrator — a  sort  of  lettre  de  cachet — for  trial  by  jury; 
and  so  common  has  it  become  for  governors  to  condemn  to  civil 
death  and  perpetual  banishment  by  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen,  that 
it  seems  quite  superfluous  to  embody  the  practice  in  a  formal  statute. 
It  is  thus  that  in  Neroobalsk,  where  there  is  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  Stundists — mostly  qnarry-men — the  Governor  lately  compelled 
the  owners  of  the  quarries  to  sign  a  document  hinding  tlumselvcs 
never  again  to  give  employment  to  members  of  this  dangerotis  sect,  and 
to  dismiss  all  the  hands  actually  employed  there.  Over  200  work- 
men have  been  turned  adrift  in  consequence,  and  are  now  unwilling 
soldiers  of  the  numerous  army  of  famine- stricken  wretches  artificially 
i*ai8ed  by  the  Government.  Then,  again,  a  number  of  sectarians 
whose  homes  have  been  broken  up  by  the  system  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  already  described,  wandered  on  foot  to  the  hospitable 
city  of  Odessa,  where  Turk  and  Persian,  Armenian  and  Greek  find 
constant  work  and  fair  pay.  Their  industry  and  sobriety  obtained 
for  most  of  these  sectarians  good  situations,  many  being  employed 
as  house  porters.  But  the  Governor  of  the  city.  Admiral  Zelony, 
warned  the  owners  of  the  houses  that  they  must  dismiss  them  as 
suspects,  which  they  straightway  did.* 
'  If  any  class  of  the  famine-stricken  peasantry  of  Russia  have  a  stronger  claim  on 
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The  words  '*  impriaonment,"  "  banishment,"  "  loss  of  civil  righte/* 
^c»,  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  history  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Russian  Christians,  make  but  a  alight  impression  on  the  minds  of 
Rnglish  readers  unfamiliar  with  their  tenible  import.  A  short  account 
of  the  life  of  on©  of  those  Stnndists,  whose  sufierings  are  not  above  the 
average,  may  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate. 

M.  Lassotsky,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  self-sacrificing 
Baptist-Standista  in  Russia,  whose  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Baptists  drew  from  Balaban  the  dictum  that  "  all  ceremonies 
are  mummeries,"  underwent  three  different  terms  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  **  ringleader  "  during  the  lull  that  heralded  the  present 
storm  of  persecntion.  After  having  passed  through  trials  and 
ordeals  enough  to  make  his  friends  heaitily  desire  the  speedy 
arrival  of  his  eternal  reward,  in  1889  he  suddenly  received  an  order 
from  the  Governor  of  Kiefl'  to  leave  the  district  and  the  government 
within  seven  days,  and  betake  himself  to  Kherson.  This  was  a  serious 
blow  for  a  man  at  his  time  of  life,  with  a  numerous  family  to  main- 
tain ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  he  sold  his  belongings  and 
departed  with  his  wife  and  children.  It  is  always  hard  for  a  man 
who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life  to  break  away  from  his  moorings, 
•and  begin  existence  ia  a  strange  place  anew.  His  intelligence  and 
honesty,  however,  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  soon  obtained  a 
lucrative  situation  as  overseer  on  an  estate.  Hearing  of  this  unex- 
pected stroke  of  good  luck,  the  police  swept  down  upon  him  again,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  district  and  the  government,  and  proceed  to 
Bessarabia  without  delay.  This  completed  hia  material  ruin.  Lack 
of  funds  compelled  him  and  his  family  to  undertake  a  march  of  130 
oniles  across  a  dreary  steppe  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
By  the  time  he  reached  his  destination  he  had  spent  all  his  money 
■except  two  shillings ;  lost  all  his  property  but  a  cow  and  a  cart,  and 
buried  two  children,  who  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the 
journey.  Undaunted,  he  set  himself  to  look  for  work,  and  in  a 
short  time  contrived  to  find  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  famOy 
alive ;  on  which  the  Governor  sent  him  an  order  to  leave  the  place 
and  move  on  to  the  Crimea.  Uuined  in  health,  he  again  set  out 
on  his  wanderings,  this  time  his  wife  and  family  following  him 
on  foot,  begging  food  and  lodging  as  they  went.  In  the  Crimea  it 
was  more  difficult  for  Lassotsky  to  find  employment  than  in  any  of 
4ii8  previous  halting- places,  but  he  did  what  was  possible  to  main- 
tain his  family  until  the  tenth  day  after  his  arrival,  when  the 
^authorities  commanded  him  to  leave  the  Crimea  without  delay,  and 
march  on  to  (ieroosi  on  the  Persian  frontier,  where  he  would  have  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  place  of  exile   deserves  a  brief  descnption.       Geroosi  ia  a 

Umi  gmierosity  of  foreigners  than  the  othcr^  the  Sttiodists  are  mirelr  that  clajss.  They 
!*»•  b<«i  diAhoIirally  ruined  by  the  Govermnent,  and  even  the  priests  will  throw  food 
*0  llk«  dqg*  nth<?r  than  ^tc  it  to  their  hnngry  children. 
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melancholy  village  on  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  unhealthy  goyem- 
ment  of  Elizabethpol,  and  is  described  by  those  who  have  been  there 
as  one  of  the  most  dreaiy  and  cheerless  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  fanatical  Tartars  and  needy 
Armenians,  among  whom  there  is  now  a  sprinkling  of  about  thirty 
families  of  exiled  Stundists,  who  were  transported  thither  like  calves 
to  the  shambles,  and  then  shot  ont  like  mbbish  on  the  dumping 
ground  that  is  to  prove  their  last  resting-place  on  earth.  Here  they 
are  not  merely  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  receiving  neither 
money  nor  food  from  the  authorities,  but  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
visiting  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  in  search  of  work. 

But  the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  exiles  in  Qeroosi,  Transcau- 
casia, and  Siberia  are  less  the  effect  of  their  present  physical  hard- 
ships, which  are  scarcely  endurable,  than  of  the  racking  torture  they 
experienced  before  leaving  Russia,  and  while  on  the  march  to  their 
destination.  Thus,  while  the  men  were  still  in  prison  awaiting  the 
formation  of  a  convict  gang  along  with  whom  they  were  to  perform 
the  journey,  their  wives  sold  out  the  little  property  they  possessed, 
and  made  ready  to  follow  them  with  the  children.  This  is  the 
indefeasible  right  of  the  wives  of  even  the  worst  malefactors  known 
to  Russian  law.  But  the  authorities^  hearing  of  these  preparations, 
sent  a  message  to  the  women  to  say  that  Stundists  would  in  future  be 
expressly  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  law,  and  that  they  must 
either  stay  behind  with  their  children  and  ewlyracc  Orthodoxy^  or  else 
leave  the  little  ones  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  throw  in  their  lot 
with  their  husbands.  The  alternative  was  cruel,  and  the  indecision 
of  these  wives  and  mothers  excruciating.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  upshot  would  have  been  had  not  the  Governor  relieved  them 
of  the  necessity  of  further  deliberations  by  having  the  children  torn 
from  their  mothers'  embrace  and  placed  under  utter  strangers,  who, 
though  perhaps  drunkards  and  profligates,  are  at  least  Orthodox. 
The  most  abandoned  woman  in  Russia  is  allowed  to  follow  her 
husband  to  Siberia,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  edvcation  of  her 
children.  And  this  right  is  now  denied  to  the  Stundists^  the  most 
honest,  sober,  and  moral  peasants  in  the  empire.  M.  Markoff  has 
had  three  girls  kidnapped  in  this  manner ;  M.  Koondrikoff  has  been 
deprived  of  four  children  ;   M.  Kostromeen,  of  seven,  &c. 

Of  their  sufferings  on  the  road  the  Methodist-Stundist  preachers 
have  given  vivid  descriptions  in  private  letters  to  friends,  recording 
experiences  as  horrible  as  any  of  those  that  inspired  Mr.  Swinburne's 
famous  "  Ode  to  Russia.^'  We  read  of  hungry,  broken-down  wretches, 
who  after  a  wearisome  march  of  some  sixty  miles  totter  into  prison  at 
night  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching  heads,  and,  in  spite  of  gaping 
sores,  on  the  third  day  are  forced  up  again  and  driven  along  the  dreary 
road  by  soldiers,  whom  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  brutes.  Arrived 
at  a  forwarding  prison,  utterly  exhausted   from  hunger  and  fatigue 
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they  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  guards  to  purchase  for  them  such 
necessaries  of  life  as  bread  or  gruel.  The  soldiers  take  the 
money,  and  sneeringly  thank  the  generous  givers,  making  no  return, 
or  else  tendering  some  article  of  decomposed  food,  to  consume  which 
would  be  suicidal.  Aware  that  the  prisoners  were  provided  with  a 
little  money  given  them  by  their  co-religionists  in  Russia,  the  guards 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  possession  of  it  j  at  first  employing 
craft,  and  then  resorting  to  a  system  of  oppression  and  cruelty  worthy 
of  the  imaginary  Bashi-Bazonk.  Their  backs  were  laden  with  burdens 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  strength;  they  were  hustled  and  jostled, 
and  '*  accidentally  "  struck  ;  nay,  they  were  often  deliberately  assaulted 
by  their  gaolers  and  thrust  at  with  bayonets,  and  occasionally  had  tlieir 
skulls  caved  in.' 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  greed  of  the  soldiers  was  surpassed  by 
their  bestial  carnality.  At  night,  the  husbands  being  separated  from 
their  wives,  these  devoted  women  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  obEcene 
']©Bt8  and  sutler  the  brutal  attentions  of  their  escort,  against  whose 
ruffianly  attacks  protests  were  idle,  and  complaint  would  havp  been 
dangerous.  And  thus  many  of  these  defenceless  women  were  night 
after  night  subjected  to  indecent  assaults  of  the  most  abominable 
nature,  against  which  there  was  no  remedy  and  no  protection. 

Such  is  the  price  exacted  from  Russians  by  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  for  the  privilege  of  following  the  dictates  of  their  consci^mces, 
and  obeying  the  behests  of  their  God.  To  most  Englishmen  it  may 
seem  exorbitant ;  but  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Kharkoff  has  lately 
declared  it  far  too  inconsiderable^  and  bitterly  complains  that  the  civil 
authorities,  dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  "  all-forgiving  love,"  are  sadly 
lacking  in  wholesome  severity.' 

We  may  differ  from  this  worthy  prelate,  but  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  would  be  both  uncharitable  and  unreasonable  to  pass  a  severe 
censnre  on  the  Orthodox  Church  for  thus  trampling  under  her  hob- 
nailed boot  the  (lower  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  For  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  no  less  true  to  its  inner  nature  than  is  Stun d ism.  As 
Saadi  of  old  observed  :  **  The  sky  moistens  the  earth  with  her  soft 
fertilising  showers,  and  the  earth  blinds  her  with  dust  in  return. 
What  the  vessels  have,  that  they  give." 

K  B.  Lamn. 

'  As  my  anlhoriti*  s  fnr  liii.s  floMTiptiun  are  priviite  documents,  or  the  evklence  of 
fnirly  truf'twortby  but  not  wholly  intlilterent  witDesse-««i,  ft  is*  impossible  for  ine  to  refer 
the  gtiieral  public  to  tKrossible'soitrcfs  of  hifortuaiN>ii  where  they  uiay  bo  verified. 
But  as  thi*  account  of  the  ^^lundi^5t  perseLution— for  the  geueral  nccuracy  of  wliivh  I 
make  mT«f«lf  responsible— may  i»ossibly  aroiiM^  the  ailention  of  English  ami  American 
Noil'  ■  *  T  ~,  and  perhaps  detennioe  some  of  them  to  oJter  material  and  moral  help 
to  i)  11  bretliren,  1  undcrtAke  to  put  such  perHonij— of  whose  bono  Jul*  m  I  j.hall 

havt:  i<..  L^..-.iMible  doubt — in  possession  of  suftictent  inforaiation  enough  to  enable 
iheiii  to  Atudy  the  question  on  the  spot,  and  to  visit  those  Stuadists  who  arc  still  at 
Itbenv  a.5  well  as  tlie  exiles  of  Oerooj-it  Transcaucasia  and  Kiusteni  Pib*'ria. 

^  ^y.  Address  tW'livered  by  the  Archbi.^hop  on  April  til,  181)1,  and  publi>.hcd  in  the 
OfllciJil  organ  of  the  diocese  of  Kliarkoff,  Fmth  a»d  Jiru^tou,  April  1891,  No,  8, 
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A  REVIEW  AND   AN   IMPEACHMENT. 


LONDON  and  its  suburban  area  are  supplied  with  water  by  eight 
companies,  ^ve  of  which  occupy  the  region  north  of  the  Thames 
and  three  that  to  the  south.  Their  parliamentary  limits  extend  over 
a  vast  rural  area,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  area  have  statutory 
power  to  enforce  supply  on  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  The  com- 
panies possess  legal  monopolies  as  against  each  other  ;  but,  as  regards 
the  public,  though  they  are  monopolists  in  fact,  they  are  not  so  in  law. 
They  raise  collectively  a  revenue  amounting,  according  to  the  last 
return,  to  £1,789,229,  of  which  £674,409  went  in  working  expenses, 
and  £1,114,820  was  income  for  the  holders  of  debentures  and 
shares. 

Water  supply  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  main-pipes  were  made  of  wood,  the 
pressure  was  feeble,  the  quantity  insufficient,  and  the  water  was  de- 
livered unfiltered  straight  from  foul  river  or  canal.  Payment  was  as 
agreed  between  the  parties,  and,  as  in  many  streets  the  mains  of  two 
or  even  more  companies  were  laid  side  by  side,  and  there  was  always 
possible  competition  in  the  background,  water  rates  were  low.  But 
if  the  charge  was  low,  the  supply  was  poor  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
state  of  things  with  which  we  must  suppose  Londoners  who  had 
heard  the  news  of  Waterloo  were  content,  would  have  moved  the 
polite  surprise  of  a  Eoman  of  the  Eepublic  and  appalled  a  Jew  of  the 
days  of  Herod. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  present  complication 
and  to  be  just  to  the  various  parties  and  the  great  interests  concerned 
it  is  essential  either  to  learn  or  to  recollect  the  past  history  and  states  of 
supply.  Things  which  are  incomprehensible  to  those  who  know  only 
the  present  condition  of  things,  and  are  content  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
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become  natural  and  explicable  when  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
gradnal  evolution. 

Let  us  first  review  the  legal  rights,  privilegeSj  and  obligations  which 
affect  the  companies  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  then  those  which 
afl'ect  the  companies  regarded  aa  separate  corporations. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Act  1852  (as  amended  and  made  effective 
lay  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  1871)  marks  a  period  of  transition. 
One  wonders  how  the  arrangements  before  the  change  could  have 
heen  endured  even  for  a  moment.  And  yet  they  were  defended, 
and  the  reformers  of  that  day  had  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  are 
in  advance  of  their  time.  At  the  opening  of  this  century  a  few 
thinkers  here  and  there  of  startling  boldness  began  to  entertain  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  sanitation.  They  communicated  their  thoughts  to 
one  another,  they  observed  facts,  and  compared  observations.  When 
the  peace  came,  men's  minds  turned  from  the  necessities  of  a  struggle 
for  national  existence  and  for  empire  to  a  revision  of  social,  indus- 
trial and  political  arrangements.  Domestic  conditions  as  affecting 
health  had  a  share  in  the  general  overhaul,  and  the  facts  brought  to 
light  by  private  observation,  suggested  a  more  elaborate  and  systema- 
tic investigation.  An  inquiry  into  the  health  of  cities  and  towns  was 
anthorised  May  9, 1843.  It  produced  two  thick  blue-books  of  evidence, 
1844-5,  having  special  relation  to  drainage  and  water  supply.  The  state 
of  things  discloeed  troubled  the  conscience  and  alarmed  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation.  Free  air,  cheerful  light,  good  food,  wholesome 
houses,  and  pure  water  are  necessities,  if  you  would  have  a  healthy 
people.  The  window-tax  had  artificially  restricted  air  and  light; 
adulteration,  always  hard  to  prove,  was  harder  still  to  get  adequately 
punifihed ;  the  disposal  of  sewage  was  then  a  public  danger,  as  the 
waste  of  useful  matter  is  now  a  proof  of  governmental  incapacity.  The 
water  supply  in  the  country  was  sometimes  unwholesome,  often  scanty, 
and  always  costly,  and  in  time  of  cholera  or  typhoid  the  very  means  of 
life  might  become  a  channel  of  disease  or  death  j  while  in  London 
iif  the  supply  by  the  New  River  was  tolerable,  that  of  the  seven  other 
companies  was,  according  to  our  present  stnndard,  detestable,  for  the 
Kent  Company,  which  now  provides  the  best  and  purest  water, 
had  not  sunk  its  first  deep  well  until  18'>7>  and  did  not  abandon 
the  dirty  llavensbonme  until  about  1862.  Its  water  is  now  obtained 
wholly  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk,  and  as  to  quality  is  above  re- 
proach unless  on  the  ground  of  hardness. 

The  methodised  disclosures  of  the  inquiry  made  representatives 
Iwho  had  the  power  and  the  duty  to  act,  as  well  as  constituents  who 
could  support  or  thwart  such  action,  reflect  upon  and  take  to  heart  some 
factB  of  common  knowledge,  previously  disregarded  because  too  gene- 
Tally  known.  It  was  resolved  that  no  company  should  henceforth 
receive  power  to  supply  a  town   with   water  unless  it  placed  itself 
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under  compnlsion  to  afford  at  remnnerative  rates  a  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  it  professed 
and  undertook  to  supply  ;  and  that  no  company  should  obtain  fresh  or 
additional  powers  of  any  kind  unless  its  new  Act  incorporated  similar 
provisions.  These  were  embodied  in  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  enacted  with  special  regard  to  provincial  cities,  towns  and  dis- 
tricts ;  an  Act  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  each  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies.  As  regards  London  it  resulted  also  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Acts,  1852  and  1871.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  have  a  firm  grasp  and  clear  view  of  the  subject 
of  London  water  supply  must  keep  distinct  in  his  mind  the 
separate  effects  and  results  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  on  each 
company  on  the  one  part,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  Metropolis 
Water  Acts  on  the  supply  as  a  whole  on  the  other.  Let  us  take 
the  Metropolis  Water  Acts  first,  and  consider  the  mischief  struck  at 
and  the  remedy  applied. 

The  sources  of  London  water  supply  were,  the  Thames,  the  Lea, 
the  Hertfordshire  springs,  the  Hampstead  ponds,  and  the  Ravensboume. 
The  New  River  excepted^  all  the  sources  were  foul.  Thames  water 
was  drawn  between  Battersea  and  London  Bridge.  In  a  caricature 
etching  by  Cruickshank,  the  genius  of  the  artist  struggles  with  the 
odious  filth  of  the  details.  That  clever  sketch  did  not  appear  at  the 
Healtheries,  and  it  is  probably  not  to  be  found  framed  and  glazed  in 
the  Boardroom  of  the  Soathwark  and  Vauxhall  Directors.  The  Grand 
Junction  intake  drew  water  from  the  Thames  just  beside  the  outlet  of 
the  main  Chelsea  sewer.  A  very  rare  pamphlet,  once  widely  circulated, 
the  famous  "  Dolphin,"  would  be  simply  astounding  and  incredible  to 
the  readers  of  to-day.  The  mere  statement  of  the  facts  as  then  existing 
is  comment  enough. 

No  reservoir  or  channel  was  covered  unless  it  suited  the  company^s 
convenience  to  cover  it.  The  moderate  demands  on  the  pcut  of  the 
public  were  that  the  intakes  should  be  removed  to  above  the  outfalls 
of  the  sewers ;  that  all  water,  except  deep  well  or  spring  water,  should 
be  filtered ;  that  exposed  channels  should  be  roofed  over ;  and  that 
constant  should  take  the  place  of  intermittent  supply.  The  companies 
were  given  three  years  in  which  to  remove  their  intakes  and  complete 
the  necessary  engineering  works,  and  three  years  in  which  to  cover 
every  reservoir  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  and  every  channel  or 
conduit  in  London.  I  believe  they  did  it  within  the  time ;  their 
engineering  works  are  generally  well  done.  They  were  given  three 
years  to  construct  filtering  arrangements,  and  nineteen  years  afterward 
filtration  was  either  left  undone,  or  was  so  ineffectual  that  another 
Act  had  to  be  passed  in  1871  to  make  them  understand  that  it  must 
be  effectually  done,  and  to  appoint  a  water  examiner  (sect.  36)  **  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  companies  had  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  sect.  4  of  the  previous  Act ;  '*  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
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results  periodically,  and  publish  the  reports.     Constant  supply  has  not 
yet  bfen  given  except  to  districts  throaghoot  Londoo. 

I  have  not  charged  the  companies  with  carelessness  of  public 
necessities  and  neglect  of  duties.  I  have  brought  together  and  stated 
facts,  and  the  naere  statement  of  facts  becomes  itself  an  accusation. 
Has  any  one  read,  or  does  any  reader  remember  the  mass  of  facts 
elicited  under  the  scrutiny  of  examination  and  cross-examination, 
with  time  to  produce  contradictory  evidence  if  possible,  which  are 
printed  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  from  1823  to  18V>1  ?  Advocates  of 
the  companies,  when  they  write  letters  to  the  public  press,  boast  that 
the  companies  have  given  pure  and  wholesome  water  to  an  ungrateful 
London »  which  wishes  to  evade  payment  for  the  boon,  but  this  was 
the  way  the  change  from  a  filthy  to  a  comparatively  wholesome  supply 
was  tardily  accomplished.  It  was  forced  on  the  companies.  They 
armed  themselves  before  the  Committees  and  resisted  to  the  utmost. 
They  gave  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  filtration.  How  could  they  pay 
dividends  if  they  had  to  remove  their  intakes  and  filter  before  delivery  ? 
Ought  not  householders  to  provide  filters  for  themselves  ?  Shareholders* 
interests  are  sacred  \  and  our  legislatore  has  always  been  only  too 
careful  of  vested  icterests.  Shareholders  had  rights — ^statutory  rights. 
Did  any  one  inquire  if  one  of  those  rights  was  to  pump  cholera  or 
typhoid  into  the  veins  of  householders?  (Juestions  of  this  kind  were 
not  asked.  Everything  was  carried  on  in  the  most  polite  and  con- 
siderate way,  having  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  investors.  No 
Pitt  with  generous  sympathies,  no  Cobbett,  square-set  and  tough- 
jointed»  meddled  in  the  question,  no  echo  of  the  voice  of  Hebrew 
prophet  thundered  that  to  deliver  unfiltered  water  for  the  domestic 
purposes  of  human  beings  ought  to  be  a  crime. 

This  is  the  true  picture  of  the  companies  as  guardians  of  sanitary 
interests.  Let  us  review  them  in  their  exercise  of  entrusted  powers  to 
levy  rates.  That  will  be  under  the  operation  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  and  the  special  Acts.  That  Act  was  applied  to  the  I^ambeth 
Company  in  1848,  to  the  Kent  in  1864,  to  the  six  remaining  com- 
panies in  1852.  Again  we  may  with  advantage  take  a  short  historical 
retrospect.  The  natural  and  common-seose  mode  of  payment  for  goods 
is  accoi-ding  to  the  quantity  or  amount  received  and  used.  Goods  of  all 
sorts,  from  grocery  to  hardware,  are  charged  and  paid  for  by  the 
hundredweight,  or  by  the  pound  avoirdupois,  textile  fabrics  by  the 
yard  or  ell ;  but  water,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  measuring  instrument 
which  would  measure  with  accuracy,  had  to  be  otherwise  supplied. 
There  was  no  meter  in  existence  which  coald  register  small  quantities 
for  practical  purposes ;  none  which  could  keep  count  even  of  large 
quantities. 

In  olden  days,  when  the  hand-barrow  or  the  horae-cart  brought  round 
the  water-butt  to  the  doors,  water  was  sold  by  measure  and  charged  by 
the  bucket.     When  it  went  under  the  streets  through  pipes  a  change 
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had  to  ensue.  Still,  although  the  measorement  was  of  a  very  rough-and- 
ready  description  and  made  without  meter,  the  basis  of  charge  was  an 
estimate  of  the  quantityof  water  used.  It  was  measurement  in  fact.  Only 
a  certain  amount  of  water  can  under  a  certain  pressure  get  through  pipes 
of  a  certain  diameter  in  a  given  time.  Water  was  turned  on  at  a  fixed 
hour,  and  after  running  for  a  fixed  time  was  turned  off.  The  quantity, 
varying  with  the  season,  was  exact  as  an  average.  What  though  it 
ran  to  waste  in  careless  households,  and  was  stored  in  others  who  were 
more  honest  and  who  kept  consciences ;  for  the  company's  purposes  the 
quantity  required  was  the  same.  The  point  looked  to  was  the  capacity 
of  the  cisterns,  and  the  time  during  which  the  water  flowed. 

Now  the  average  man  spending  public  money,  if  he  is  not  watch- 
fully supervised,  regards  it  as  an  American  backwoodsman   regards- 
forest  timber  or  virgin  soil — as  a  thing  to  be  wasted ;  but  the  average 
man    spending   his  own  money  regards   it    as  the  Sidonian  widow 
r^arded  her  little  store  of  meal  and  oil.    When  officials  of  companies 
have  to  look  after  the  sale  and  use  of  water  under  directors  who  have- 
to  find  dividends  and  interest  for  shareholders  and  creditors,  they  look 
after  it  sharply : — not  with  that  short-sighted  sharpness  which  some 
employers  of  labour  and  providers  of  useful  commodities  use,  but  they 
bring  the  enlightened  intellect  of  able  and   long-sighted   men    or 
business  to  bear.     Experience  and  the  struggle  with  and  mastery 
of    difficulties    develop    intelligence    and    broaden   the    judgment. 
When  iron  pipes  and  high-pressure  engines  were  introduced  a  much- 
larger  quantity  of  water  was  used.     The  requirements  of  householders 
are  naturally    and  properly   always    on  the    rise :  their  standard  of 
comfort  constantly  improves.     The  surveyors  devised  and  employed  a 
rule  of  thumb,  capable  of  tolerably  exact  application  as  they  used  it, 
but  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act.     The 
water-rate  was  as  agreed  on,  and  it  was  charged  according  to  the 
number  of  rooms.     The  Lambeth  Company  sometimes  assessed  the 
water-rate  by  the  number  of  chimneys.*     The  usual  basis,  however, 
was  by  rooms.     The  surveyor   was   shown  over  the  house,  looked  at 
each  room,  and  the  use  it  was  put  to,  and  made  a  guess  at  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required.     That  guess,  made  by  a  man  of  large  expe- 
rience, was  exact  enough.     It  was  probably  as  accurate  as   many 
results   based  on  tables  of  statistics,   with  serried  arrays  of  decimal 

*  The  reader  smiles.  Levy  water-rent  by  the  number  of  chimneys  ?  how  absurd ! 
What  connection  is  there  between  the  number  of  fire-places  in  a  house  and  the  quan- 
tity of  voter  used  ?  But  how  does  the  statute  charge  for  water  used  now  ?  By  the 
rent:  and  what  connection  is  there  between  the  quantity  of  water  used  and  the' rent 
or  value  of  the  property?  Of  two  houses,  one  next  Grosvenor  or  Port  man  Square,  t  he- 
other  in  Netting  Hill  or  Hammersmith,  both  of  equal  size,  number  of  rooms,  number 
of  chimneys,  number  in  family  ;  and  using,  let  us  say,  the  same  quantity  of  water  yearly 
to  a  gallon,  one  householder  pays  £4  and  the  other  £12  for  precisely  the  s.ame  supply. 
The  one  method  we  are  so  familiar  with  that  it  does  not  strike  us  as  absurd  :  the  other 
comes  on  us  with  startling  freshness.  There  is  really  a  more  intimate  and  closc-r  rela- 
tion between  the  number  of  rooms  or  chimneys  in  a  house  and  the  water  use  thereof 
than  there  is  between  the  rent  or  value  and  the  water  consumption.  The  standard  of 
comparison  is  more  rational. 
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points.  Experience  Exed  the  rate,  and  custom  Banctioned  the  payment. 
There  was  a  very  real  standard,  according  to  which  the  supply  and 
charge  to  each  household  were  regulated. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  century  all  over  England  various 
special  Acts  aimed  at  introducing  some  standard  which  could  be 
worked  by  any  man,  without  the  possession  of  peculiai*  experience 
and  training.  Almost  anything  that  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
house  will  do.  The  amount  of  net  rent  or  net  rating  value  was  usually 
made  the  basis  in  provincial  Water  Acts.  This  is  not  in  practice  a 
l)ad  basis  in  small  provincial  towns  or  rural  districts,  where,  after  all, 
rent  or  value  does  vary  more  or  less  with  the  size  of  the  house ;  it  is 
when  a  standard  fairly  adapted  to  such  circumstances  is  applied  to 
London  that  the  incongruities  arise.  In  the  reign  of  George  IV,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  father  of  the  philanthropic  earl,  was  Chairman 
of  Committees,  and  with  enlightened  foresight  he  endeavoured  to 
provide  and  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  the  London  companies  should 
have  no  right  to  charge.  He  took  high  maximum  percentages  on 
the  actual  amount  or  annual  value  on  which  the  poor-rate  assessment 
was  computed — percentages  which  the  companies  solemnly  accepted, 
»nd  professed  that  they  never  intended  to  approach.  The  limit  was 
rranged  to  allow  them  to  charge  for  an  excessive  and  exceptional  use 
[©f  water  in  particular  houses,  and  it  was  supposed  that  as  honourable, 
wealthy  and  responsible  bodies,  having  a  continued  existence,  they 
would  keep  the  compact :  or,  if  they  did  not,  they  wera  there  and 
could  be  brought  to  book,  and  the  compact  could  be  cancelled  Oar 
forefathers  had  had  to  fight  all  over  the  globe  for  their  rights, 
and  Londoners  then  were  not  weak-kneed  grumblers  who  pay  and 
mutter  like  our  people.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  compact  was 
on  the  whole  honourably  kept  for  a  long  time.  Things  went  on  in  the 
accustomed  way»  rents  were  estimated  by  rooms  and  on  the  old 
method ;  any  charge  being  lawful  provided  it  was  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum amount  as  estimated  by  the  new  standard  which  had  been  im- 
posed. Let  me  call  these  rents,  kept  within  the  large  maximum, 
which,  as  it  was  so  high,  did  not  really  affect  the  companies,  cmtoman^ 
r€iUSn  They  were  estimated,  as  I  have  said,  according  to  a  rough- 
and-ready  but  by  no  means  inexact  standard,  and  that  standard  had 
direct  reference  to  tlie  cjuantity  of  water  used  in  each  building.  As 
Itmg  as  the  occupation  and  use  remained  the  same  the  water-rent  did 
not  vary ;  but  if  a  building  was  pulled  down  and  another  built,  the 
water*rent  was  estimated  according  to  the  same  standard,  but  propor- 
tioned to  the  new  uski  of  water.  I  do  not  suppose  the  companies 
would  dispute  this  statement  of  facts,  but^  if  they  did,  I  am  certain  it 
could  be  proved  exact. 

About  the  year  li?52,  when  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  which  was 
SDlended  to  have  and  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  so  great  a 
4tonitary  effect,  was  passed,  a  great  change  was  effected  with  regard 
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to  the  powers  of  the  compttnies  to  levy  rates.  The  Lambeth  Com- 
pany, as  I  have  said,  applied  for  fresh  powers  in  1848,  the  Kent 
in  1864,  the  New  Biver,  the  Chelsea^  the  West  Middlesex,  the  East 
London,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  Sonthwark  and  Yaoxhall  Com- 
panies in  1852.  I  will  now  deal  with  the  last  six  only,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  and  because  they  are  in  one  boat.  To  the  Lambeth 
different  arguments  apply,  and  against  the  Kent  the  public  have  very 
little  cause  of  complaint.  All  the  companies  were  of  course  com- 
pelled to  incorporate  in  their  new  Acts  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1847.  They  were  not  unwillingly  compelled.  They  had,  as  it  turned 
out,  wealth  forced  on  them.  The  New  River  had  never  been 
limited,  because  it  had  not  applied  for  powers  for  a  long  time  ;  it 
had  always  levied  its  rents  by  agreement,  and  charged  according  to 
a  scale  of  rooms.  But  it  had  to  observe  a  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
rents  received  by  the  other  companies  for  similar  services. 

Now,  Grovemment,  Parliament,  and  the  active  portion  of  the 
public  were  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  they  wanted  done  on  one 
point.  That  was,  to  compel  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  householders  at  charges  based 
on  the  annual  value  and  limited  by  a  maximum.  And  the  words  of 
the  special  Acts,  so  far  and  no  farther,  are  clear.  But  upon  other 
points  of  very  great  practical  importance,  I  do  not  think  they 
knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  had  any  distinct  intention  what- 
ever. They  wished  fair  charges  to  be  made,  but  as  to  what  would  be 
fair  charges,  and  how  in  particular  they  were  to  be  worked  out,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  a  decision.  Even  where  they  knew 
what  they  wanted,  they  had  not  sufficiently  thought  it  out  in  detail. 
As  to  the  rates  (as  the  charges  levied  by  the  companies  were  now 
called  and  popularly  known),  the  language  is  clear  enough.  The 
sharp  eyes  of  the  promoters  looked  to  that.  But  there  is  no  definition 
of  "  annual  value,"  the  only  basis  on  which  rates  were  to  be  levied 
in  any  Water  Act.  There  is  no  definition  of  **  domestic  purposes.'* 
There  is  no  definition  of  **  house  "  or  of  "  dwelling-house,"  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  as  to  these  last  whether  tbey  are  the  same  or 
different  things  or  whether  they  are  used  according  to  the  common 
and  every-day  usage  or  in  a  special  and  technical  sense.  As  to  that 
great  mass  of  charges — not  so  great  as  the  rates  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, bu^  still  vast  in  amount — which  are  now  levied  for  non-domestic 
purposes,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to  domestic  supply,  no  one  knows 
anything  about  them.  1  am  learned  enough  to  know  my  own 
ignorance,  and  that  knowledge  places  me  fkc  in  advance  of  the 
companies,  and,  indeed,  of  most  Metropolitan  members  and  County 
Councillors. 

When  the  six  Bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  amal- 
gamated groups  K  and  L  of  Private  Bills,  it  was  agreed  that  as  the 
provisions  were  similar,  the  general  question  should  be  fought  out  on 
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the  Chelsea  Bill  the  other  companies  looking  on  and  assisting,  but 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  Chelsea  counsel,  and  being  bound — 
unless  they  made  open  protest  and  dissent — by  what  the  Chelsea 
promoters  and  counsel  said.  I  hope  readers  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  point. 

The  novel  principle,  the  annual  value  basis,  was  adopted.  The 
companies  were  bound  down  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  so  much 
per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of  the  dwelling-house  for  the  domestic 
parpoaes  (nowhere  defined)  of  the  owner  or  occupier.  There  are 
then  certain  specified  additional  charges  or  rates  for  certain  uses  of 
water  then  unusual,  but  now  common.  It  shows  how  completely 
these  Acts  are  out  of  date  and  obsolete,  that  a  water-closet  is 
regarded  as  a  rarity  and  a  bath  as  uncommon.  Low  services  were  the 
rule  ;  but  as  every  company  was  bound  by  the  new  Acts,  to  have 
machinery  which  would  pump  into  the  top  of  the  highest  houses  in  its 
district,  an  additional  charge  for  high  service  was  also  authorised. 
The  practical  reason  for  this  apparently  clumsy  way  of  charging  is 
quite  clear  if  one  has  studied  the  gradual  development  of  water 
eapply.  The  limits  were  intended  to  guard  the  public  agamst 
possible  and  unendurable  extortions.  The  customary  rents  were  to  go 
on,  and  they  were  to  be  within  the  limit  of  the  legal  rates ;  fresh  rates 
had  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  or  they  became  illegal. 

If  a  man  under  the  new  Act  received  a  claim  or  demand  note  for 
a  lump  sum  giving  no  particulars  or  items,  as  was  the  invariable  rule 
in  the  days  of  darkness,  and  if  the  lump  sura  was  the  same  in  amount 
as  previous  demands,  he  was  surOj  being  a  Briton,  to  pay  it  and  never 
trouble  himself  for  a  moment  about  the  principle  on  which  the  claim 
was  baaed,  or  about  possibilities  or  contingencies  in  the  future  which 
might  arise  under  it.  And  so  the  old  payments  were  claimed  and 
paid,  sanctioned  by  a  custom  or  usage  which  had  already  become 
aatabliahed.  The  way  the  Acts  were  intended  to  work  and  the  way 
they  did  for  a  time  work  was  this — suppose  a  man  sent  for  his 
plumber  or  builder  and  ordered  him  to  put  up  one  or  two  of  the  new 
water-closets  which  were  being  introduced,  then  the  company 
added  the  additional  charge  specified  under  that  head  to  the  customary 
rent,  and  when  the  increased  charge  was  explained  to  the  man  he 
nwde   no  objection.      So  likewise  with   the  luxury  of  a  fixed  bath. 

e  bulk  of  the  old  charges  went  on  unaltered,  the  additional  items 
ilj  were  added.  If  a  house  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  a  fresh 
pent  was  claimed,  but  it  was  made  out  with  reference  to  the  probable 
oonaumption  of  water,  and  had  close  proportionate  relation  to  the  scale 
of  the  former  charge. 

Few  peo])le  have  read  with  any  attention  and  critical  regard  the 
minutes  of  Evidence  taken  in  lSo2,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  has 
eren  «eeu  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  with  the  speeches  of  Counsel  ; 
M.lVs  and  C.C.'fl  are  equally  in  the  dark  with  ordinary   ratepayers. 

VOL,  Ut  '• 
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I  possess  and  have  studied  all  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  but  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  I  have  never  even  seen. 
In  1883  I  saw  and  perused  a  large  part,  and  I  have  copies  and 
extracts  of  portions.  Now  I  am  able  to  affirm  that  by  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  in  the  presence  of  and  without  one 
protest  of  dissent  from  the  representatives  of  the  five  other  companies, 
as  can  be  shown  by  the  Minute  of  Proceedings,  and  by  witness  after 
witness  produced  by  and  giving  evidence  at  the  request  of  the  *  six 
companies,  it  was  repeatedly  and  solemnly  stated  and  bargained  that, 
except  in  the  smaller  class  of  houses,  in  which  the  rents  were  then  at  the 
highest  point,  if  these  rates  were  granted  to  the  companies  and  powers  to 
lev}^  within  the  maximum  were  entrusted  to  them,  they  would  use  them 
as  means  of  levying  and  raising  amounts  equal  only  to  the  customary 
rates,  and  would  regard  the  maximum  limits  as  never  to  be  reached 
or  approached,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  and  exceptional  use  of 
water.*  On  the  faith  of  that  promise  and  undertaking,  again  and 
again  declared,  the  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
new  scale  and  basis  of  rates. f  That  compact  was  more  or  less 
observed  for  some  time,  until  rumours  of  a  possible  purchase  began 
to  be  whispered  about  amongst  those  who  were  likely  to  know  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  fact  of  this  agreement  or  compact 
ought  to  have,  and  would  have,  no  effect  in  a  court  of  law.  It 
should  not  even  be  mentioned.  A  judicial  interpieter  of  the  law 
ought  to  have  regard  to  the  express  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  any  alleged  compact .  or  agreement  however  bond  fide,  and 
solemnly  made,  unless  embodied  and  specified  in  the  Act,  ought  to 
be  non-existent  for  him.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  vital  to  any 
handling  of  the  question  by  Parliament.  This  promise  was  solemnly 
made  to  the  legislature  in  the  presence  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
The  Committee  are  all  of  them  dead,  and  Parliament  has  been  several 

""  Speech  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham,  May  4,  1852,  in  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  from 
'Mr.  R.  blather's  copy  (which  was  shown  to  me  by  him  in  1882,  together  with  the  proof 
slieets  of  his  pamphlet),  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  was  produced  by  Sir  W.  J.  Farrer 
to  the  Guildhidl  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  reprinted  by  them  in  the  Appendix  (ami 
therein  buried)  without  the  slightest  reference  in  their  Keport  to  it>  great  imi^rtance. 

Also  repeated  statements  by  officials  of  the  Water  Companies  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence . 

t  It  is  stated  in  a  handbook  of  some  authority  by  an  officiid  (the  late  Sir  Kranci.s 
Bolton),  who  held  an  office  bringing  him  into  close  relations  with  the  "Water  Com- 
panies, that  *'the  companies  contend,  with  some  reason,  that  if  they  were  compellorl 
to  alter  their  mode  of  charge  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  i>;irt  of  Tarliament, 
and  would  subvert  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  the  shareholders  subscribed  their 
money."  I  think  1  have  shown  that  as  the  shareholders  subscribed  tlieir  money  at  the 
foundation  of  each  company,  the  basis  was  quite  a  different  one,  and  the  circumstances 
were  utterly  dissimilar  to  what  exist  at  present.  The  basLs  was  a  charge  as  agreed  ; 
and  the  stan<lard  was  a  rent  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  ;  and  as  the  dates  of 
incorporation  (when  the  money  was  subscribc^d)  of  the  respective  companies  were 
the  New  Kiver  IGIO,  Chelsea  1723,  Lambeth  178r>,  West  ^^liddlesex  180(),  East  London 
!sn7,  Kent.  180U,  Grand  Junction  1811,  Southwark  1822,  and  Vauxliall  18<»4.  amalgji- 
mated  1815,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subscription  took  plnce  under  totally  dilVerent 
«;oinlitions.  The  breach  of  faith  lias  already  been  made,  though  it  has  not  been  mado 
by  rarliiiment  but  by  the  companies. 
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times  dissolved  since  1852,  and  the  present  Parliament  may  see  fit  tu 
blame  their  predecessors  for  not  expressly  embodying  or  reciting  the 
fact  of  this  promise  and  agreement  and  bargain  in  the  BilL  But 
Londoners  cannot  p<.>8sibly  be  held  to  blame.  It  may  be  said  :  More 
fools  membora  of  Parliament  for  putting  trust  in  water  companies. 
But  ought  not  censure  to  be  laid  rather  on  those  who  have  actually 
broken  faith  than  on  those  who  were  merely  mistaken  in  giving 
trust  ?  Blame  both,  if  you  will,  but  let  the  heavier  censure  rest  on 
the  culprit,  not  on  the  party  who  can  only  be  blamed  for  not 
perceiving  that  the  other  party  was  really  as  bad  and  untrustworthy 
as  be  turned  out  to  be.  Is  the  criminal  alone  to  reap  a  reward  and 
find  fortoae  and  advantage  in  his  guilt  ?  Let  everything  that  can 
be  said  on  behalf  of  the  water  companies  be  heard — ^the  greatness 
of  the  temptation,  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  public,  the  lapse 
of  time — but  let  not  the  fact  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
^^  attention  b©  forgotten.  It  is  one  conspicuous  mark  of  the  incapacity 
^^pand  ineptitude  shown  by  the  Corporation  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
r  that  although  this  fact  was  clearly  brought  forward,  they  have  either 
I  been  incapable  of  seeing,  or  have  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  its 
I       «ingnlar  importance. 

■  Having  up  to  this  point  passed  in  some  re^'iew  the  common  obligations 

^^^^«&d  rights  of  the  companies,  let  us  now  look  at  the  special  Acts  as 
^^Togards  the  rates  and  the  rights  and  duties  which  affect  each  company 
considerefl  by  itself.  The  provisions  of  the  special  Acts  follow  a 
common  plan  and  method,  and  conform  to  the  general  intention  of 
the  general  Act  which  each  one  incorporates. 

Each  special  Act  provides  for  the  compulsory  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  on  their 
part  fulfil  certain  conditions.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  supply  of 
water  for  other  than  domestic  purposes ;  but  as  to  whether  such 
supply  can  be  compelled  in  every  case  or  not,  and  as  to  what  are  its 
conditions,  there  exists  great  doubt.  These  two  supplies — the  domestic 
and  non*domestic — ^require  to  be  kept  apart  while  under  considera- 
tion, and  this  is  particularly  necessary,  because  water-rates  are 
claimed  in  a  lump  sum.  .Sometimt?3  a  householder  requires  a  domestic 
supply  alone,  sometimes  nothing  except  a  non-domestic  supply,  some- 
times both  requirements  are  found  in  the  same  place. 

Under  these  later  Acts,  and  by  the  new  method,  each  company  i» 
powered  to  fix  certain  charges  or  rates,  not  exceeding  specified 
'fates,  varying  with  the  value  of  the  property  supplied,  for  domestic 
parpoeed.  These  rates  are  by  no  means  uniform.  The  Lambeth  can, 
and  does,  charge  7i  p*'rcent.  on  the  smallest  houses,  varying  down  to 
o  per  cent,  on  the  largest.  The  Kent  charges  a  peculiar  scale,  vary- 
ing from  6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  The  East  London  and  the  South- 
w^rk  ttLd  Vauxhall  charge  5  per  cent,  on  all  values.  The  other  four 
charge   4   per   cent,  on    values  below  £200,  and  0   per  cent,  on  all 
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falues  above.  The  percentage  rate  yaries  with  the  company  in  whose 
district  the  house  is  situated,  and  the  value  of  the  house  in  each 
district  varies,  not  according  to  the  water  used,  but  according  to 
situation.  The  whole  matter  is  highly  singular  and  anomalous,  and 
nothing  except  custom  and  the  general  inattention  and  apathy  pre- 
vents its  absurdity  from  being  manifest.  These  percentage  charges 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  payment ;  but  there  are  certain  additional 
charges,  or  rates,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  called,  for  water-closets, 
Hxed  baths,  and  high  services.  To  those  who  only  consider  existing 
conditions  of  supply,  this  way  of  charging  must  be  inexplicable,  bnt 
it  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  natural,  when  the  history  of  supply  is 
recalled  to  mind.  For  the  general  supply  when  the  Acts  were 
passed  was  a  low  service  delivery  to  houses,  in  which  a  bath  was  a 
great  rarity,  and  water-closets  very  exceptional.  The  principle  of 
charge  in  these  Acts  is  shown  to  be  obsolete. 

The  additional  charges  are  anything  but  uniform.  The  Lambeth 
company  claims  to  charge,  and  levies  up  to  the  maximum,  10& 
for  one  w.-c.  in  houses  above  £20  value,  rising  to  20«.  in  houses 
over  £100,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  percentage  rate.  In  the  Kent 
company  one  w.-c.  is  free  in  every  house — i.e.,  included  in  the 
percentage  or  value.  In  the  other  companies,  w.-c.'s  in  houses  of 
less  than  £30  value  are  free.  The  East  London  charges  As,  for  a 
w.-c.  in  a  £30  house,  risiug  to  8s.  in  houses  above  £100.  The 
other  companies  charge  45.  for  one  w.-c.  in  houses  from  £30 
and  up  to  £50,  rising  step  by  step  to  12«.  in  houses  over  £300. 
The  anomalies  with  regard  to  high  service  and  fixed  baths  are  different, 
but  quite  as  great.*  Surely  the  sybtem,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system 
at  all,  has  lasted  quite  long  enough.  Remember  these  differences 
and  irregularities  did  not  appear  at  first,  for  only  the  old  customary 
rates  were  levied,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  change  to  the  new  method 
which  has  been  enacted.  Probably,  except  officials,  no  one  looked  at 
one  of  these  Acts  for  some  years  after  they  were  passed.  If  the  new 
rates  with  these  irregularities  had  been  enforced  on  the  passing  of  the 
Acts,  the  system  would  not  have  lasted  twelve  months ;  but  by  the 
time  the  rates  were  enforced  the  Acts  were  old  and  established. 

To  these  rates,  strained  to  the  utmost  maximum  limit,  the  water 
companies  have  a  legcd  right  enforceable  in  the  law  courts — I  will  not 
say  unquestioned,  but  one  which  I,  at  least,  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
pute. To  a  portion  of  these  rates,  subject  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  as  to  the  professions  and  promises  made  to  Parliament  and 
as  to  the  breach  of  faith  which  ensued,  they  have  moral  right.  If  I 
can  convince  others  that  that  breach  took  place,  as  thoroughly  as  I  am 
convinced  myself  that  it  occurred^  the  position  of  the  companies  will 

*  The  most  condensed  summary  of  the  details  of  water-rate  cliarg:es,  with  some 
tabular  statements,  is  contained  in  a  letter  bv  mjself  to  Tlu  TimeSt  published  on  9th  of 
April  last,  p.  4,  cols.  5  and  G. 
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<ie  seen  to  be  far  difierent:  morally  from  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
Uodoubtedly,  if  rights  or  property  are  taken  without  conseDt  frorn 
owners,  compeosation  up  to  the  full  value  would  be  given.  Uodoubtedly 
if  rights  or  property  be  taken  from  owners  without  their  consent 
compensation  up  to  the  full  value  should  be  given  ;  but  what  that 
full  value  may  be  would  have  to  be  determined. 

T^et  us  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  revenue  now  actively  being 
levied  and  paid  ;  that  is  the  non-domestic  portion,  not  so  large  as  the 
other,  but  still  very  large  in  amount.  The  rates  for  domestic  supply 
are  not  uniform,  they  are  highly  irregular  ;  but  these  rates  are  confusion 
worse  confounded.  I  do  not  like  to  say  what  i  know  of  them.  I 
have  seen  the  ettecfc  of  speaking  out  to  unprepared  minds.  George 
Stephenson  when  he  was  asked  by  the  Committee  what*  would  l)e 
the  highest  speed  attainable  on  a  railway,  felt  that  if  he  said 
forty  miles  an  hour,  he  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  nearly  every 
professional  expert  and  held  to  be  a  mad  enthusiast  by  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  being  examined.  If  I  say  that  no  one  knows 
the  true  meaning  and  construction  of  the  sections,  it  is  the  exact  and 
Tinexaggerated  truth.  If  I  say  that  these  Acts  are  so  loosely  drafted 
that  they  contain  every  fault  a  draftsman  can  commit,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  construction  which  is  free  from 
doubt,  it  is  no  more  than  the  House  of  Lords  said  in  a  recent  judg- 
ment on  the  New  River  Act,  185-. 

In  every  Act  there  is  a  list  of  purposes  which  may  not  be  included 
in  a  domestic  supply.  There  is  no  definition,  as  I  have  said,  of  what 
are  domestic  purposes,  but  a  list  is  given  of  purposes  which  are 
not  to  be  domestic.  It  is  drawn  up  with  abominable  vagueness. 
When  one  reads  in  the  list  "baths,"  "carriages,"  **  horses,"  ''gar- 
dens," "ventilating,"  *^  ornamental  purposes,*'  *' cattle,"  '*  railways," 
"fountains,"  **  steam-engines,"  ''manufactures,"  or  *' businesses," 
it  seems  plain  enough.  The  meaning  of  each  word  by  itself  is  plain. 
But  when  one  asks  what  is  a  '*  bath,"  what  is  a  •'  garden  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  one  sees  it  cannot  possibly  mean  **  every  bath  " 
or  *'  every  garden,"  and  he  sees  it  is  impossible  to  l)e  clear  as  to  what 
is  intended  by  the  words.  Some  Acts  say  manufacture  or  business 
requiring  extra  supplies,  saying  nothing  as  to  what  is  extra  supply, 
or  "  extra  "  to  what :  other  Acts  say  *'  for  any  trade  or  business  what- 
soever "  without  any  qualification.  The  whole  of  the  sections,  and 
every  l^ondon  special  Water  Act,  are  a  monumental  scandal. 

The  public  are  ignurant  of  the  fact,  but  the  company's  officials  and 
legal  advisers  know  well,  that  many  items  of  rates  at  present  levied  and 
paid  oonld  not  be  eustainod  if  they  were  resisted  in  a  court  of  law. 
They  are  a  sure  and  safe  revenue,  however,  because  the  amount  to 
each  individual  is  only  a  few  shillings,  or  at  most  a  few  pounds,  while 
the  costs  certain  to  be  incurred,  even  if  the  individual  is  perfectly 
right  (a«  I  was  in  the  now  well-known  case),  are  about  £800  or  1900, 
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with  the  rihk,  if  wrong,  of  between   £2000  or  £3000 ;  while  to  the- 
c^impany  every  item  means  a  revenue  of  14000  a  year  at  least,  so  that 
the  cane  on  th^'ir  part  Ih  sure  to  Y>e  fought  regardless  of  costs,  and 
with  the  best  legal  skill  and  ability. 

Taki*,  an  <*xamples,  the  extra  charge  for  consen'atories,  enforced  by 
the  Grand  Junction  and  other  companies,  and  absolutely  illegal :  or  the* 
(*xtra  charge  for  empty  and  unused  stables  and  coach-houses,  also 
illegal,  as  it  used  to  be  levied  even  in  the  very  form  and  words. 
IJoth  charges,  after  having  been  enforced,  were  repaid  by  that  company, 
which  refuwid  cmi  to  fqypcnr  1o  drfcnci  charges  made  by  its  own 
rjflficials  with  the  express  knowledge  and  order  of  its  directors.  A 
charge  of  lO.s.  for  a  «o-callfrd  consf'rvatory  was  levied  on  a  working- 
man  in  Ilammersniith.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  row  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
flower-pots  on  the  inside  window-sill  of  a  landing  on  a  staircase. 
'J'hat  charge  was  stopped  without  any  legal  proceedings.  A  gentle- 
man in  filoucester  Terrace  was  charged  £2  2.s.  for  conservatory 
HU|)|)ly.  Jle  resisted.  In  successive  interviews  the  company  came 
down  to  'jO.-*.,  20.S,,  l.j.s.,  and  finally  he  compromised  at  10^.,  having  no- 
n^gard  for  th';  principle  or  for  the  rights  of  his  neighbours.  I  could 
give  scons  of  cases  in  which  the  Xew  liiver  has  withdrawn  small 
charges  for  gard^'Ufi,  from  people  who,  under  advice,  resisted,  while 
it  went  on  claiming  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  from 
neighbours  who  would  not  take  the  necessary  trouble.  I  could  give 
instances  in  which  they  have  refunded  money  illegally  claimed  and 
paid. 

What  in  the  latest  instance  of  overcharge?  The  Lambeth  Com - 
jMtny  have  been  charging  10.s'.  yearly  for  every  fixed  bath,  under  an 
Act  drawn  with  such  culpable  vagueness  that  either  no  charge  at  all 
is  legal  in  a  private  dwelling-house,  or  if  any  charge  is  legal,  the 
comj)any  are  authorised  by  statute  to  forbid  using  any  kind  of  bath 
within  their  limits. 

On  any  rt»ading  of  the  Act  thoir  actual  mode  of  charge  is  illegal, 
for  payment  can  only  be  claimed  by  agreement,  and  there  has  lx»en 
none.  JJy  several  pt^rsons,  acting  under  advice,  payment  has  been 
resist(Hl  throughout  the  year,  but  no  supply  has  been  cut  of!*,  and  no 
pnjct^ctlings  so  far  commenced.  The  Company  does  not  feel  itself  to 
be  on  lirm  ground. 

An  income  equal  to  the  revenues  of  a  small  principality  is  raised, 
and  through  fear  of  law  costs  or  through  carelessness  paid  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  under  these  Acts  on  account  of  these  non-domestic 
chargi's.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate*  its  exact  amount,  yet  it  must  be 
very  large.  j*art  of  this  is  legal,  part  very  doubtful  ;  as  to  part,  nc 
one  can  say  wlietln»r  it  is  legal  or  not. 

Aucnin.vLi)  K.  Dunii^. 
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THE  British  public  is  aware,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  Soudan 
Expedition  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon  which  Lord  Wolseley 
commanded,  was  a  failure ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  studied  the  long- 
delayed  '*  Official  History  of  the  Campaign/'  *  carefully  **  revised  "  as 
that  work  has  been,  can  have  any  conception  how  profound  and  utter 
that  failure  was.  The  whole  business  was  one  of  amazing  ineptitudes, 
of  strange  miscalculations,  of  abortive  fads,  of  waste  of  invaluable 
time,  of  attempted  combinations  which,  devised  in  ignorance  of  con- 
ditions, were  never  within  measurable  proximity  of  consummation,  of 
orders  issued  only  to  be  changed  and  dispositions  indicated  only  to 
be  altered,  of  lost  opportunities,  wrecked  transport,  and  squandered 
supplies.  One  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  contrasts  with  the  sombre 
background  of  administrative  and  strategical  incapacity,  in  the  fine 
spirit,  the  loyal  endurance,  and  the  staunch  valour  of  the  troops. 
But  since  such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  soldiers,  it  is  only  the 
more  deplorable  that  officers  and  men  so  devoted  and  so  ardent  should 
have  been  baulked  in  their  aspiration  by  blunderings  and  delays,  which 
they  recognised  indeed,  but  had  to  endure. 

In  the  space  of  an  article  it  is  manifestly  impossible  ta  follow  the 
record  of  the  campaign  through  all  its  phases ;  certain  main  features, 
however,  can  be  dealt  with  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  good  the  terms 
used  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

When  first  consulted  by  the  British  Government  in  April  1884  in 
regard  to  a  possible  expedition  for  Gordon's  relief.  Lord  Wolseley 
showed  no  marked  wish  for  the  employment  of  camel  corps  in  the 
operations  that  might  become  necessary.  In  his  estimate  of  the  re- 
quisite force  appears  the  item  :   **  Mounted  infantry  on  native  horses 

*  *•  Official  History  of  the  Soudan  Campaign."     By  Colonel  11.  E.  Colvile,  C.B. 
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or  camels — 450  men  ; "  which  seems  to  indicate  a  preference  for 
horses  over  the  alternative  camels.  Bat  when  his  lordship  reached 
Cairo  in  September,  his  views  on  the  subject  materially  altered.  In 
his  despatch  to  Lord  Hartington  of  llth  September  he  wrote  : 

"  It  is  in  my  opinion  absolutely  necessary  to  send  the  following  detach- 
ments from  England  to  be  converted  into  a  Ciimel  corps : 

Rank  and  File. 
From  the  seven  battalions  of  Foot  Guards,  40  men  from  each     2dU 
From  the  sixteen  line  cavalry  regiments  at  home,  40  men 

from  each 640 

From  the  three  Household  cavalry  regiments        .         .         .     10(» 
From  the  two  battalions  Rifle  Brigade  at  home    .         .         .80 

1100" 

This  strength  was  locally  increased  by  100  men  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
raising  it  to  1200  men.  The  force  at  the  end  of  October,  when  as 
yet  but  one  division  of  it  had  reached  the  Assnan  base,  was  formed 
into  four  regiments  under  the  respective  titles  of  the  Heavy  Camel 
Regiment,  the  Light  Camel  Regiment,  the  Guards  Camel  Regiment^ 
and  the  Monnted  Infantry  Camel  Regiment. 

It  had  been  the  Commanding  General's  original  intention  to  convey 
to  his  fighting  base  in  the  Sondan  at  Debbeh  (later  that  base  was  • 
Korti)  the  whole  of  his  infantry  by  boat- transport,  with  armSy 
ammunition,  and  one  hundred  days'  rations  per  man  to  be  kept  intact 
until  the  fighting  base  was  reached  ;  and  to  march  the  mounted  troops 
along  the  banks.  But  he  recognised  that  delays  in  the  ascent  of  the 
river  might  happen  concurrently  with  tidings  from  Khartoum  of 
grave  and  urgent  character,  and  it  was,  we  are  told,  to  meet  such  a 
contingency  that  the  camel  corps  was  to  be  organised.  '*  This  step," 
adds  the  *'  History  "  with  scant  accuracy  "  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
was  absolutely  necessary  ;  "  but  the  addition  to  the  force  of  1200  men 
who  could  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  toward  carrying  their  own  food  to 
the  fighting  base,  seriously  increased  the  difficulty  of  supply. 

Of  course  camel  corps  were  no  novelty.  Napoleon  had  a  body  of 
camelry  in  Egypt  in  1799,  and  the  Scinde  camel  corps  organised  by 
Napier  and  commanded  by  the  dashing  Fitzgerald,  did  brilliant  and 
memorable  work.  Both  those  services  were  established  for  the  specific 
object  of  making  abnormally  long  desert  marches  at  a  greatly  quicker 
rate  of  travel  than  infantry,  or  indeed  cavalry,  could  maintain.  Segur's 
information  regarding  Napoleon's  camelry  is  not  very  specific,  but  he 
does  mention  that  each  camel  carried  its  native  driver  and  a  French 
soldier.  Sir  W.  Montagu  M*Mnrdo  has  given  full  details  regarding  the 
Scinde  camel  corps.  Each  beast  carried  a  driver  (sirwan)  armed 
with  a  carbine,  and  a  fighting  man  with  rifie  and  bayonet,  as  well  as 
the  latter's  blanket,  greatcoat  and  rations,  a  large   leathern  water- 
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bottle  and  the  bagful  of  viasAa/lak  (pounded  flour  and  spice)  which 
sustained  the  camel  on  long  journeys.  The  sirwan  had  to  be  a  light 
man  and  skilled  in  the  management  and  caretaking  of  a  peculiarly 
delicate  animal.  The  infantry  soldier  who  was  carried  as  a  passenger 
was  picked  for  his  light  wiry  figure.  The  exploits  of  this  corps  were 
extraordinary.  General  Al'Murdo  gives  an  instance  of  its  having 
marched  seventy  miles  in  one  night,  sei7:ed  a  robber  chief  in  bed  in 
the  heart  of  his  tribe,  and  being  back  again  with  the  prisoner  by  the 
following  evening. 

The  work  of  the  Scinde  camel  corps  is  historic  aud  can  be  attested 
by  living  witnesses.  Yet  so  strangely  impenetrable  is  Lord  Wolseley 
against  hard  fact  when  it  is  unwelcome,  that  in  bis  **  Soldiers  Pocket 
Book  *'  he  writes  :  *^  I  do  not  believe  in  any  camel  being  able  to  do 
bard  work  over  a  desert  country,  where  he  will  have  very  little  water 
and  food,  with  two  men  on  his  back."  And  he  proceeds;  "Camels 
80  loaded  could  certainly  not  have  made  the  marches  done  by  Stewart's 
column  in  the  Bay uda  desert.  Experience,  our  best  guide  and  master, 
tells  me  with  certainty  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  camels  alive 
and  in  working  condition  in  the  desert,  with  only  one  soldier  on  each 
camel."  We  shall  see  presently  what  were  those  desert  marches 
referred  to,  and  will  find  also  that  under  the  charge  of  their  British 
eoldier-riders  the  camels  used  in  that  desert  expedition  were  with 
few  exceptions  not  kept  alive  at  all,  whether  in  working  condition  or 
otherwise,  but  died  almost  to  a  beast.  That  Lord  Wolseley's  camelry 
was  not  designed  for  speedy  work  such  as  that  which  made  the  Scinde 
corps  famous,  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  his  chief -of-staff. 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart  had  reached  Dongola  in  September,  and  given 
bis  attention  to  the  equipment,  objects,  and  methods  of  employment 
of  camel  corps.  That  sagacious  officer  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
proposed  burden  of  400  lbs.  was  far  too  great  for  the  Soudanese  hajin 
or  riding  camel,  and  that  one  half  of  that  weight  was  the  proper 
maximum.  "  To  place  the  proposed  weight  on  those  camels,"  he 
wrote,  "  will  simply  convert  them  into  indifferent  baggage  animals.*' 
The  reply  of  the  chief-of-staff  was  that  Stewart  must  regard  the 
Mounted  Infantry  camels  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  must  select  for 
purchase  the  strongest  and  not  the  fastest  animals  ;  and  he  added 
that  a  baggage  camel  ought  to  carry  the  400  lbs,  weight  thirty  miles 
a  day.  These  expressions  indicate  that  the  very  moat  that  was  ex- 
fiected  of  the  camels  was  that  their  rate  of  travel  dc  dU  in  diem  should 
be  double  that  of  ordinary  infantry  marching. 

In  di-awing  the  men  for  his  camel  corps  from  the  quarter  to  which 
he  had  recourse,  the  Commanding  General  committed  not  one  but 
several  mistakes.  In  requisitioning  Household  troops  and  cavalrymen 
for  duty  which  essentially  belonged  to  the  infantry  of  the  line,  he 
betrayed  his  lack  of  touch  with  the  real  fighting  men  of  the  British 
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army.  Nc  hint  of  disparagement  of  Guardsmen  or  cavalrymen  is  here- 
implied.  Bat  the  patient  stoat-hearted  linesman  who  stands  and  dies 
under  Britain's  flag  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  who  confronts  with 
equal  equanimity  the  chances  of  cholera  and  disease,  the  loneliness  of 
sequestered  stations,  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  Himalayas,  in 
Afghanistan,  in  Zululand,  in  Burmah,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Ashantee — he  is 
the  war-dog  of  the  Empire  ;  and  to  him,  not  to  selections  from  the 
corps  cVelitc  which  normally  live  pleasant  days,  should  have  been  fjriven 
the  first  chance  to  participate  in  an  affairwhich  was  essentially  his  mMicr,, 
and  which,  if  it  were  successful,  would  compensate  him  for  life  in  the- 
crater  of  Aden,  in  the  solitude  of  Quamagaza.  and  among  the  swamps 
of  Burraah.  Was  it  because  he  wanted  big  men  that  the  Commanding 
General  asked  for  massive  troopers  from  Knightsbridge  and  Windsor, 
for  stalwart  men  of  the  line  cavalry,  for  ]X)rtly  privates  of  the  foot- 
guards  ?  The  world  is  familiar  witli  his  expressed  contempt  for  the 
**  average  Tommy  Atkins  from  Whitechapel  ^'  (a  useful  blackguardf 
who  mostly  has  an  infinity  of  fight  in  him  ; — who  has  not  read  of  a 
certain  "  Ortheris ''  ?) ;  but  out  of  the  0000  line  infantry  in  Egypt 
in  September  188d,  could  there  not  have  been  selected  1200  modified 
Anaks,  whose  weight  would  have  worn  out  his  camels  quite  as 
effectively  as  that  of  the  heavy  men  from  England,  the  difl:icnlty  of 
adequately  mounting  whom  drove  the  director  of  transport  into  mild 
distraction  ? 

The  advantages  of  drawing  men  from  regiments  already  in  Egypt 
seem  marked.  They  would  have  been  already  in  a  measure 
seasoned.  The  delay  of  the  voyage  from  England  would  have- 
been  saved.  The  requisition  was  made  on  11th  September,  and  in 
the  end  of  October  the  details  from  England  were  only  beginning 
to  aiTive  at  Assuan.  The  selected  linesmen  could  have  been  there 
a  month  earlier.  Marching  up  the  Nile  on  camels,  the  whole  camelry 
could  have  been  at  Debbeh  before  the  end  of  November.  Debbeh 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  great  valley,  the  Wadi  el  Malik,  filled  at  this 
season  with  grapes  and  shrubs,  and  belonging  to  the  friendly  Kababish 
Arabs.  There  for  three  weeks  the  cam  el- warriors  could  have  led  a 
bucolic  existence,  watching  their  animals  filling  themselves  with  the 
green  forage  which  is  their  best  restoration,  and  which  brings  them 
into  the  highest  condition  for  long  endurance  of  privation.  When  the 
time  came  for  activity  two  marches  would  have  brought  them  to  Korti, 
their  beasts  in  fine  vigour.  What  actually  occurred  was  that  of 
the  select  details  sent  from  England  to  form  camel  troops,  one 
regiment  reached  Korti  December  IGth ;  the  others  later,  dates  of 
arrival  not  specified.  But  for  all  the  time  for  recuperation  and 
preparation  of  their  camels  must  have  been  short,  for  the  advance  of 
the  desert  column  from  Korti  began  on  the  30th  December. 

All  the  four  camel  regiments  had  come  up  from  Assuan  mounted. 
Their  raison  d'etre  as  camelry  was  obviously  expedition ;  incidentally, 
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Hvely  speaking,  as  regarded  their  march  np  to  the  fighting 
base^  but.  exchisively  in  regard  to  the  march  across  the  Bayuda  desert 
from  Korti  to  Metemmeh.  Gordon's  last  communication,  dated 
December  14th,  indicated  that  his  situation  was  close  on  extremity. 
*'  The  food  we  still  have  is  little,  some  grain  and  biscuit.  We  want 
yon  to  come  qoickly."  His  caution,  *'  Do  not  leave  Berber  in  the 
rear/'  the  Commanding  General  wisely  determined  to  disregard.  On 
the  day  he  received  Gordon's  last  letter^  the  head  of  the  column  which 
8ir  Herbert  Stewart  was  to  leail  to  Metemmeh  marched  out  of  Korti, 
in  accordance  with  orders  issued  the  day  before.  In  the  words  of  the 
author  of  the  **  Official  History,"  "  the  Nile  expedition  was  a  campaign 
leas  against  man  than  against  Natnre  and  against  time."  And  he  addB 
that  it  was  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  necessity  for  making  a  desert 
march  into  the  enemy's  country  that  Ijord  Wolseley  organised  the 
mel  corps. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  cnriously  muddled  **  Official  History  ** 
that,  emtinatiog  as  it  does  from  our  Intelligence  Department,  it  con- 
tains no  table  of  distances,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  text  is  stated  the 
length  of  the  march  across  the  Bayuda  desert  from  Korti  to  Metemmeh. 
But  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  from  some  figures  in  one  of  the  maps 
that  the  distance  is  172  miles.  It  is  stated  by  Mason  Bey,  an  Ame- 
rican gentleman  in  the  Khedive's  service  who  has  served  many  years 
in  the  Soudan  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  and  its  races,  that 
the  march  from  Ambukol,  which  is  close  to  Korti,  to  Metemmeh  via 
Jakdul  and  Abu  Kiea,  was  customarily  accomplished  with  reasonably 
and  fresh  camels  in  six  marching  days,  with  one  day's  halt  at 
of  the  two  principal  wells — in  all,  in  eight  days.  That  this  state- 
ment ia  true  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  marched 
from  Korti  to  -lakdnl,  100  miles,  in  sixty-four  hours,  with  a  column 
of  more  than  2000  loaded  camels,  most  of  which  were  more  or  leise 
stole ;  and  doubtless,  but  for  the  opposition  he  had  to  encounter,  he 
would  have  covered  the  other  half  of  the  distance  to  the  Nile  at 
Metemmeh  within  the  same  time.  His  march  to  Jakdul  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise ;  had  he  been  able  to  move  on  after  a  day's  halt 
'irf;  that  station  he  would  have  reached  the  vicinity  of  Metemmeh 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  6th,  1885.  According  to  information 
he  would  probably  have  encountered  no  opposition  until  close  to 
Metemmeh,  where  there  were  said  to  be  some  oOOO  Arabs  armed 
with  Remingtons  and  fowling-pieces  and  two  brass  mountain  guns, 
h  force  of  which  his  would  have  made  very  short  work.  The  still 
nntaken  Onidurman,  whose  fall  a  week  later  set  free  the  force  which 
fciught  at  Abu  Klea  and  Abu  Kru,  was  then  engrossing  the  army  of 
the  Mahdi ;  and  in  all  human  probability,  had  Stewai't  reached 
Metemmeh  on  or  about  January  Gth,  the  rescue  of  Gordon  and  what 
of  his  garrison  adhered  to  him  would  have  been  accomplished. 

How  came  it  that  the  eager  Stewart  was  still  only  at  Jakdul  more 
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than  a  week  after  he  might  have  reached  Metemmeh  ?  Or  rather, 
to  use  stronger  yet  not  unwarrantable  terms,  by  what  mischance  or 
default  was  Gordon  allowed  to  perish  in  the  wreck  of  Khartonm, 
when  with  God's  help  and  the  zeal  and  courage  of  willing  men  he 
might  have  been  reached  and  extricated  more  than  a  fortnight  before 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  on  January  26  ?  The  answer  must  be,  because 
the  Commanding  General  allowed  end  to  be  subordinate  to  means^  and 
was  not  ready  in  expedients  to  retrieve  the  situation  thus  created. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  iugenuoas  bucolic  who  started  with  a 
pocketful  of  silver  on  a  journey  to  buy  a  calf,  but  when  he  had  settled 
the  terras  focnd  that  most  of  his  money  had  escaped  through  a  hole 
in  his  pocket.  When  Lord  Wolseley,  having  reached  his  fighting 
base  at  Korti,  thought  to  make  his  swift  co\ip  of  the  desert  march 
which,  and  nought  else^  could  furnish  the  justification  for  his  camel 
regiments^  he  found  that  he  had  not  camels  enough  left  at  his  disposal 
wherewith  to  make  that  march  ^'  at  one  go."  What  had  happened 
to  the  multitudinous  beasts  which  had  been  purchased  the  ''  OfiScial 
History "  does  not  condescend  to  tell.  It  had  rather  belittled  the 
camels,  and  exalted  over  them  the  horn  of  the  whale-boats.  *'  That 
a  boat  which  consumes  nothing,"  it  smugly  observes,  "is  a  more 
economical  means  of  transport  than  a  camel,  more  than  one-half  of 
whose  carrying  power  is  wasted  in  the  transport  of  its  own  forage,  is 
a  proposition  too  self-evident  for  argument."  The  boats  carried  to 
the  fighting  base  100  days'  rations  for  each  infantry  man ;  the  camels 
carried  thither  a  modicum  of  intact  supplies  for  the  mounted  troops  ; 
and  the  chief  work  of  the  camels,  other  than  the  1200  ridden  by 
those  troops  and  the  details  used  for  artillery  and  ambulance  purpose?, 
was  apparently  the  supply  of  rations  for  the  marching  and  voyaginpf 
forces,  and  of  provender  for  themselves  and  the  riding  camels  along 
the  Nile  from  Assuan  to  Korti.  The  number  of  camels  bought  for 
the  use  of  a  force  about  5000  strong  was  8000,  at  a  cost  of  £10C,GOO. 
The  great  mass  of  those  animals  were  purchased  between  Assiut  and 
Wadi  Haifa,  only  1750  having  been  bought  in  Dongola  or  southward 
therefrom,  where  a  superior  stamp  of  beast  is  found,  no  higher  priced 
than  the  inferior  animals  lower  down  the  river. 

The  **  History  "  puts  forth  that  the  formation  of  a  depot  at  Jakdul 
was  necessitated  by  the  want  of  camels,  of  camel- drivers,  and  of 
camel  equipment.  There  was,  it  may  be  hinted,  yet  another  neces- 
sity, perhaps  more  urgent  than  elaborate  precaution  that  short  of 
a  convulsion  of  nature  no  soldier  could  possibly  go  short  of  his  full 
allowance  of  pepper — that  crowning  necessity  being  the  relief  of 
Gordon.  For  this  latter  object,  wrote  the  Commanding  General  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  for  War  dated  March  16,  1885,  "I 
was  prepared  to  incur  great  risk,  and  in  pushing  Stewart  forward  as  X 
did,  I  went  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  risks  to  which  a  commander 
should  expose  his  troops."     Whether  the  expression  "  pushing  for- 
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ward "  correctly  describes  a  movement  which  actnally  occupied 
twenty-two  days  in  covering  a  diatance  of  172  miles  normally 
traversed  by  camels  in  eight  days,  and  which  would  have  occupied 
twenty  days  even  if  no  oppositiou  had  been  encountered,  is  a 
fjaestion  of  verbal  accuracy  which  I  prefer  to  leave  unanswered.  It 
was  of  signal  importance  that  the  desert  march  column  should  move 
in  one  body  and  at  the  greatest  possible  speed,  but  the  deficiency  of 
camels  and  their  equipment  made  it  impossible  to  send  from  Korti  to 
Metemmeh  on  camel-back  at  a  single  trip  all  the  troops  with  their 
supplies  destined  for  this  operation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  30th,  Stewart  left  Korti  with  2200 
camels  and  reached  Jakdul  on  January  t^ad,  having  marched  100  miles 
in  sixty-four  hours.  The  strenuous  Stewart  at  Jakdul  was  more  than 
half  way  to  Metemmeh  ;  but  he  had  to  turn  his  back  on  the  promised 
land,  and  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  he  was  on  his  return  march  to 
Korti  to  oriug  up  his  second  relay.  Travel licig  light,  ho  was  back  at 
Korti  on  the  5th,  having  covered  the  distance  in  sixty  hours, 
bat  the  double  journey  at  speed  had  expanded  'Jl  camels  oat  of  his 
2200,  and  many  more  were  incapacitated  for  further  service.  On  the 
7th  Colonel  Clarke  left  Korti  with  a  convoy  of  1000  camels ;  and  on 
the  8th  Stewart  finally  started  with  2223  camels  carrying  troops  and 
details,  and  reached  Jakdul  on  the  12th.  The  depot  formed  there 
and  garrison  left,  the  expedition  finally  cut  loose  from  Jakdul  on  its 
march  to  Metemmeh  on  January  14th,  all  combatants  mounted  and 
with  about  1000  transport  camel 9»  Abu  Klea  was  reached  on  the 
10th,  and  but  for  the  fighting  which  intervened  Stewart  would  have 
reached  the  Nile  on  the  ISth.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
encounter  opposition  ;  this  was  the  admittedly  certain  result  of  the 
indication  of  his  route  afforded  by  his  first  arrival  at  Jakdul,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Mahdi  s  freedom  to  detach  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Omdurman, 

The  **  History  "  does  not  specify  the  total  number  of  camels 
employed  in  the  desert  march,  bub  the  approximate  reckoning  is  not 
difficult.  Disregarding  losses  and  substitutions,  there  seems  to  have 
been  utilised  about  3325  camels  in  carrying  troops  to  Jakdul,  and 
establishing  the  depot  there — a  tale  which  is  reached  by  counting 
Stewart's  2200,  Clark's  convoy  of  1000,  and  Burnaby 'a  convoy  of  125  ; 
of  this  number  of  3325  there  went  forward  beyond  Jakdul  2888. 
On  this  question  of  numbers,  Mason  Bey  has  some  noteworthy  obser- 
vations. Since  of  the  3'j25  actually  employed  2200  had  the  double 
turn  between  Korti  and  Jakdul,  the  real  camel-power  used  shonld,  he 
claims,  be  reckoned  at  5525  ;  and  he  adds : 

**  To  e^t^blifth  a  de|M**t  at  Jiikdid  and  move  up  thither  the  expeditionary 
fiircv  552ric^mebi  wore  employed,  allowing  for  the  double  turn  :  1*K8«  moved 
it  on  towrti-ds  the  Nile.  xVs  the  dLstances  (from  Korti  to  Jakdul,  and  fr'om 
Jiiktitil  to  Gubat)  nre  approxinuitely  e<]ual,  it  would  seem  that  4l*00  ctimcds 
would  have  RuMced  to  move  the  column  in  a  single  tiip.    To  maintain  a  ciurrent 
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•of  supplies  and  provide  for  losses,  a  considcnible  i-cscrvo  was  required.  In  all, 
to  do  the  work  proi>erly,  at  least  TioOO  camels  were  re<|aisite  at  and  foi-\vard 
of  the  fighting  biuse  at  Korti.  There  were  tliere  about  ^{:JOU :  the  balance  of 
2200  certainly  could  have  been  procured  for  £12  i)er  lioad.  It  irotM  thus 
set'in  that  the  failure  of  the  ejpcth'tlon  traa  ffne  to  a  shortcoming  in  transp*>rt 
trhich  coidd  have  been  made  yi>Ofl  at  a  cost  rt/*£2l>,4JMi." 

Mason  Bey  is  not  a  fellow-countryman  of  Charles  Gordon,  and  he 
•employs  restrained  but  peifectly  explicit  terms.  In  his  quiet,  lirm 
manner  he  proceeds :  *'  All  the  difficulties  which  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition  cropped  up  at  the  last  moment,  and 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  preparations  were  made  during  October, 
November  and  December  to  avert  their  occurrence."  Before,  however, 
this  phase  of  the  subject  is  gone  into,  some  final  remarks  on  the 
desert  march  may  be  made. 

I   have  taken  the  liberty   to  ascribe  to  the  Commanding  General 
a  singular  unfertility  of  expedient  in   a  crisis   demanding  resource 
and  ingenuity.     Given,  from  whatever  cause,  an  unfortunate  paucity 
of  camels,  was  there  no  possible  alternative  to  the  loss  of  invaluable 
time  in  establishing  the  Jakdul  depot  before  striking  for  the  Nile  ?    All 
the  fighting  force  was  mounted. 'presumably  on  the  better,  or  less  bad, 
-class  of    camels.     The  marches  were  to  average  about  thirty  miles 
long.     Clearly,  dismounted  men  could  not  march  those  distances  day 
affcer  day,  but  men  in  hard  condition,  as  must  have  been  all  the  force 
by  this  time,  could  not  grumble  at  being  called  on  to  march  fifteen 
miles  a  day,  with  two  halt  days  in  the  eight  to  be  occupied  by  the 
journey  from  Korti  to  Metemmeh.     What  hindered,  then,  to  transfer 
to  transport  service  half  of  the  riding  camels,  and  to  assign  to  each 
camel  remaining  with  the  regiments  a  couple  of  men,  each  of  whom 
should  tramp  half  each  day's  march  at  the  normal  camel-pace  of  three 
miles  an  hour  ?     With  some  900  superior  camels  added  to  the  trans- 
port service,  the  desert  might  surely  have  been   traversed   **  at  one 
go  "  by  the  whole  column,  without  the  preliminary  depot  business  at 
Jakdul.    But  if  the  Commanding  General  still  was  haunted  by  appre- 
hensions of  deficient  supplies,  there  remained   to   him  yet  another 
expedient — he   might  have  marched  the   whole    column   (except   of 
course,  the  cavalry)  across  the  desert  on  foot,  surrendering  for  trans- 
port purposes  every  camel  belonging  to  it.     No  pretext  for  the  Jakdul 
delay  could  then  have  been  admissible,  and  marching  as  infantry  the 
column  would  have  reached  Metemmeh  a  week  earlier  than  Stewart, 
with  the  Gakdul  business  on  his  hands,  could  have  done  even  had  he 
not  been  opposed.     That  such  a  course  was  practicable  is  proved  by  the 
march  on  foot  made  a  month  later  by  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  whose 
time  from  Korti  to  Grubat  was  eleven  days.  The  *'  History  "is  superior 
tf>  the  chronicling  of  such  a  pettiness  as  the  «fanuary  temperature  on 
the  Bayuda,  but  the  Irish  regiment  did  not  suffer,  and  reached  Gubat 
in  fine  condition.      But  if,  as  in  Afghanistan,  the  desert  temperature 
were  fierce  by  day  and  bitter  by  night,  the  chief  of  the  Nile  Expedi- 
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tion  might  have  recalled  the  example  of  another  British  oomniaader, 
who  a  few  years  earlier  marched  10,000  men  300  miles  in  twenty 
days  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  84°  to  92°, 

'*  To  one  acquainted  with  the  country  alx)ut  Dongola,"  says  Mason 
Bey,  "  it  ia  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  supply  of  camels  was  very 
limited,  that  there  were  *  no  local  camel  drivers/  that  there  was  a 
*  scarcity  of  camel  saddles ' ;  and  finally  that  there  was  a  "  scarcity 
^£  food  and  forage/  The  Ababdeh  Arabs  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  could  easily  have  supplied  2000  camels ;  Sheik  Saley  of  the 
Kababisli  was  good  for  any  number,  as  ho  could  have  drawn  on  the 
Homr  Arabs  of  Darfur  as  well  as  of  his  own  tribe.  For  him  to  reach 
his  headquarters  and  return  fifteen  to  twenty  days  were  ample,  iiud 
for  the  Ababdeh  to  bring  up  camels  from  tJie  Wadi  Ollaki,  about  the 
same  time.  Hired  camels  should  have  been  taken  from  the  very  first. 
The  three  months  during  which  the  force  was  gathering  would  have 
sufficed  to  satisfy  the  Arabs,  as  by  the  end  of  that  period  they  would 
have  received  nearly  the  value  of  their  animals.  Once  the  camels 
were  hii-ed  or  purchased,  the  came!  driver  would  have  been  easily 
found.  The  construction  of  camel  saddles  is  so  extremely  simple 
that  any  number  could  have  prepared  in  a  very  few  days.  All  the 
materials  are  found  in  the  desert.  Between  Debbeh  and  Korti,  as 
well  as  in  the  Wadi  el  Malik,  there  was  abundant  pasturage.  The 
entire  country  along  the  Nile  was  under  cultivation  at  the  end  of 
December,  green  forage  was  moat  abundant,  and  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  compensating  th*  people  for  their  growing  crops." 

There  were  some  twenty  officers  engaged  in  purchasing  camels  in 
Dongola  and  further  southward,  but  they  were  late  in  beginning,  and 
without  exception  they  all  confined  their  operations  to  the  river  aide- 
No  camel-buyer  is  reported  as  having  visited  the  Ababdeh  Arabs^ 
though  Kitchener  and  Rundle  were  among  ^them  so  early  as  July. 
As  late  as  the  beginning  of  November,  the  chief  of  staff  in 
writing  to  Sir  Herbert  had  objected  to  the  purchase  of  camels  by 
that  officer.  His  given  reasons  were,  scarcity  of  forage,  the  impossi- 
bility for  the  time  of  supplying  drivers  or  saddles,  without  which  they 
would  be  useless,  and  hia  conviction  that  to  hire  camels  was  the  only 
chance  of  an  efficient  transport,  and  the  best  way  al^o  to  keep  on 
terms  with  the  desert  Arabs.  Stewart,  it  would  appear,  could  not 
hire  and  did  not  buy;  tied  to  Dongola  and  engrossed  with  mauy 
cares,  he  seems  to  have  allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  'J'lie  '*  History  " 
mentions  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  expected,  on  his  arnvi^l  at  Korti,  to 
find  there  Sheik  Saleli  of  the  Kababish  with  a  numiinr  of  camels 
which  that  chief,  according  to  the  i^Iudir  of  Dongola,  Imd  undertaken 
to  supply,  but  that  no  camels  were  fortbcoming.  That  was  the 
probable,  almost  indeed  the  assured,  issue  of  a  negotiation  through  the 
agency  of  sucrh  a  person  as  the  ^ludir.  Any  number  of  excellent 
camel  drivers  could  have  been  furnished  from  Aden,  whence  actually 
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came  GOO.  In  October  it  was  suggested  that  500  more  should  b» 
telegraphed  for ;  ''  but/'  writes  the  director  of  transport,  *^  on  the 
supposition  that  they  would  arrive  too  late,  the  suggestion  was  not 
accepted,  and  we  had  good  reasons  later  to  regret  this  error  in  oar 
calculations." 

There  was  a  story  at  the  time  of  the  Dartmoor  manoeuvrep,  that 
the  General  in  Chief  in  the  course  of  a  rainy  morning  between  break- 
fast and  noon,  changed  his  mind  thirteen  times  in  regard  to  the 
programme  for  the  afternoon.  This  was  perhaps  the  best  on  record 
of  this  species  of  mental  activity,  although  Zululand  furnishes  some 
lively  instances  of  similar  evolutions.  The  combat  at  Abu  Klea  and 
the  subsequent  melancholy  developments  gave  rise  to  a  rapid  sequence 
of  contradictory  orders  on  the  part  of  the  Commanding  General  from 
the  fighting  base  at  Korti.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Abu  Klea  reached 
him^  he  sent  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  to  command  in  the  desert  and  at 
Gubat.  On  February  4th,  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  reached 
Korti,  and  orders  were  despatched  to  Buller  to  remain  at  Jakdul,  to 
send  all  wounded  thence  to  Korti,  to  move  no  infantry,  and  not  to 
engage  in  any  offensive  operation.  On  the  same  evening,  those  orders 
were  changed,  and  Buller  was  directed  to  go  to  Gubat.  On  his  arrival 
at  Abu  Klea  on  the  10th  he  was  overtaken  by  more  orders,  instruct- 
ing him  to  evacuate  the  seriously  wounded  from  Gubat,  and  to  pre- 
prepare  for  suddenly  abandoning  that  position  and  fulling  back  on 
Jakdul.  On  the  13th,  Buller,  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  in  his 
cool,  self-reliant  fashion,  considered  that  it  behoved  him  to  clear  out 
of  Gubat  lest  worse  things  befell  him.  The  Mahdists  were  moving 
down  the  bank  in  force  with  several  guns.  That  same  night 
orders  reached  him,  '^  the  Government  having  decided  that  the  Mahdi 
was  to  be  crushed,"  to  take  Metemmeh,  use  his  discretion  as  to 
occupying  Shendy,  and  combine  with  General  Earle  (already  killed) 
in  an  attack  on  Berber.  Buller  did  not  allow  those  instructions  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpose  of  evacuating  Gubat  and  retiring  to  Abu 
Klea,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th.  The  Commanding  General, 
informed  of  the  victory  of  Kirbekan  on  the  10th,  sent  orders  to 
Buller  asking  with  what  force  he  could  reach  Berber  on  March  14th  to 
meet  there  Brackenbury's  river  column  and  jointly  take  that  town^ 
which  was  to  be  left  with  a  garrison  of  1000  men,  Buller  then  return- 
ing to  Korti.  The  answer  to  this  from  Buller  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  camels  of  the  desert  column  were  completely  broken  down,  and 
many  of  the  men  were  all  but  shoeless.  Before  further  service,  a 
complete  refit  of  camels  and  of  boots  was  needful.  The  river  columa 
was  encountering  delays,  and  such  was  the  situation  that  all  idea  oF 
pursuing  the  offeusive  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  campaign  came 
to  a  close.  Archibald  Forbes. 
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IN  His  volume  entitled  *'  Pliilomythus  "  Dr.  Abbott  has  discussed, 
witb  reference  to  Cardinal  Newman's  views  and  experience,  the 
connection  between  probability  and  faith  regarded  as  guides  of  human 
life.     The  opening  paragraph  of  his  first  chapter  is  as  follows  ; 

"  *  Butler's  doctnne  that  probability  is  tho  guide  of  life  led  me^  at  least 
under  the  teaching  to  which  a  few  years  later  I  was  introduced,  to  the 
logical  cogency  ol"  Faith.*  Su  writes  Newman  in  hLs  *  Apologia/  and  by 
these  words  he  leads  us  to  cooisider  what  is  meant  by  probability ;  how 
far  it  is  the  guide  of  life  ;  and  in  what  way  it  is  connected  with  Faith," 

I  have  perused  Dr.  Abbott's  volume  with  much  attention.  It 
appeals  to  mo  chiefly  as  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  the  workings 
of  Cardinal  Newman's  mind.  In  endeavouring  to  solve  his  problem 
Dr.  Abbott  has  written  much  that  has  been  keenly  resented  by 
some  of  Cardinal  Newman's  friends ;  there  has  been  the  average 
amount  of  controversy  and  recrimination  which  is  to  be  expected  in 
such  cases.  From  all  such  controversy  I  desire  to  keep  myself 
entirely  free ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  for  many 
jeara  the  mind  of  Cardinal  Newman,  its  workings  and  their  results, 
have  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  remember  well  the  early  days  of  the  '^Trstcts  for  the 
Tiroes";  I  possess  the  Tracts  in  the  original  edition  j  I  read  them 
when  they  came  fresh  upon  the  minds  of  Englishmen ;  I  had  taken 
my  degree  before  the  appearance  of  No.  XC,  Nay  more  ;  I  am  one 
of  those — not  so  many  of  them  now^who  have  heard  Newman 
preach  in  his  own  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  who  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  marvellous  ©tfect  of  his  preaching  and  the  marvelloua 
in  which  it  was  produced.     Those  who  never  heard  him  can 

ircely  believe — so  at  least  I   have  found — that  pulpit  eloquence 

VOL.  Ut.  D 
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could  be  supported  npon  sucli  a  fonndation :  the  unvarying  note,  the 
absolute  immobility  of  face  and  limb,  the  close  of  a  long  sentence  to 
be  followed  by  another  apparently  separated  from  the  preceding  one 
by  a  sharp  fracture ;  all  this  does  not  look  much  like  a  true  baaiB 
for  pulpit  eloquence — and  in  a  certain  sense  it  was  not  eloquence  ; 
nevertheless  in  a  very  real  and  deep  sense  it  was  so ;  it  was  like  a 
message  from  another  world,  or  like  an  utterance  of  a  primitive 
saint  or  martyr  permitted  to  revisit  the  world  of  living  men. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  impression  made  upon  me  half  a  century 
ago,  when  I  visited  Oxford  partly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  Uni- 
versity, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Newman.  A  sermon 
which  I  heard  him  preach  is  contained  in  one  of  his  pab- 
lislied  volumes ;  it  is  entitled  **  The  Incarnate  Son :  a  Sufferer  and  a 
Sacrifice."  *  It  is,  I  think,  in  his  best  style  ;  but  those  who  read  it 
as  printed,  and  who  never  heard  Newman  preach,  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  sublime,  awful  solemnity  which  was  imparted  to  it  as 
a  living  utterance  by  his  unearthly  manner  of  delivery. 

I  could  write  much  more  in  the  tone  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
were  it  necessary ;  but  my  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished  if 
the  account  which  I  have  given  of  my  feeling  of  interest  in  Newman, 
and  of  the  effect  produced  upon  my  mind  by  his  preaching,  enables 
me  to  say,  without  suspicion  of  any  wish  to  do  him  injustice,  that  I 
never  found  his  utterances  capable  of  carrying  conviction  to  my  mind. 
That  remarkable  sermon,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having 
been  heard  by  myself  at  Oxford  and  which  any  one  can  read  for  himself, 
appeared  to  me  then,  and  appears  still,  to  depend  for  its  power  npon 
a  pervading  fallacy.  The  fallacy  is  this,  that  in  virtue  of  our  Lord's 
divinity,  w^e  may  rightly  substitute  the  phrase  Almighty  God  for  the 
phrase  Jcsxts  Christ  wherever  our  Lord's  doings  or  sufferings  are  made 
the  subject  of  narration  or  discussion ;  a  process  which  opens  up  an 
immeasurable  field  for  solemn  rhetoric,  but  is  likely  to  bring  us 
within  measurable  distance  of  patripassianism.  The  result  upon  my 
mind  in  listening  to  the  sermon  was  consequently  as  far  from  convic- 
tion as  possible.  And  that  which  was  true  concerning  the  sermon 
in  question  is  for  me  true  also  concerning  Newman's  writings  aa  a 
whole, — full  of  striking  thoughts,  poetical  passages,  holy  aspirations, 
conveyed  in  faultless  English ;  but  (so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned) wanting  in  the  primest  of  all  qualities — namely,  the  power 
of  conviction  ;  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria  of  thought,  not  corresponding 
to  facts  and  conclusions  which  calm  reflection  enables  an  unbiassed 
mind  to  accept  as  real.  Let  me  take,  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
a  sentence  which  was  said,  when  it  was  uttered  in  St.  Mary's,  to  have 
produced  a  tremendous  vibration  through  the  whole  mind  of  Oxford. 
Here  is  the  passage : 

*  '*  Parochial  Sermons,"  vol.  vL  Sermon  vi. 
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*'  Scripture  says  thtit  the  suu  moves,  and  the  eiu'th  is  stationary,  and 
science  that  the  earth  moves,  and  the  8uii  is  comparatively  ab  rest.  How 
can  we  determine  which  of  the!^  opposite  statements  is  the  very  truth,  till 
we  know  what  motion  m  ?  If  our  idea  of  motion  is  but  an  accidental  result 
of  oui*  present  Kenses,  neither  proposition  is  true,  and  both  are  true  ;  neithei* 
true  philosophically,  both  true  for  certain  practical  purposes  in  the  system 
in  which  they  are  respectively  found  ;  and  physical  science  will  hji%"e  no 
>tter  meaning  when  it  says  that  the  earth  moves  than  pinne  iistronomy 
when  it  eays  that  the  eai-th  is  still."  ♦ 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  concentrate  in  one  short  passage 
more  error  and  confusion  of  thought  than  this  contains ;  and  the 
auggestion  of  a  bottomless   universal  scepticism   which  it   contains  is 

'ightfol  exceedingly,     Newman  perceived  this  himself,   and  adds  in 

te  next  paragraph  : 

*'  Should  liny  one  fejir  le?it  thoughts  such  a,s  tlie>;e  should  tend  to  a  dreary, 
lofKeless  scepticism,   let   him   take  int-o  account  the  Being  and  Providence 
of  God,   the  Merciful  and  Ti'ue;  and    he  will  at   once  be   relieved  of  his 
anxiety," 

But  it  would  be  beyond  my  purpose  to  discuss  it  fully.  I  quote  it  as 
extreme  specimen  of  a  style  which,  while  susceptible  of  remarkable 
ipressiveness,  and  perhaps  appearing  for  the  moment  to  contain 
leep  and  im{K)rtant  truth,  reveals  itself,  on  reflection^  as  resting  on 
no  foundation  of  solid  reason,  and  as  incapable  therefore  of  producing 
^rmanent  conviction.  May  it  not  be  said,  in  fact,  that  this  want  of 
►wer  of  conviction  has  been  felt  by  many  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
Newman  s  life  and  teaching  ?  We  apeak  of  him  with  regard,  respect, 
alfection,  almost  without  reference  to  schools  of  thought ;  we  print 
*^*  Lead,  kindly  Light"  in  all  our  hymn-books,  whether  '*  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  **  Hymnal  Companion,"  Society  for  the  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  or  what  not.  When  the  Cardinal  departed  this  life 
there  was  something  like  a  national  sorrow,  and  yet  how  many 
Inglishmen  have  practically  followed  his  leading?  How  many  have 
»lt  the  English  Church  unsound  and  unsafe  in  virtue  of  these 
imentfl  which  led  him  to  desert  her  ?  What  are  they  who- 
Followed  him,  as  compared  with  the  multitude  who  have  recognised 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  his  character  and  remarkable  in  his  intel- 
lectual ]x>wera,  and  who  have  sori^owed  over  him  as  one  who  left  a 
md  post  of  spiritual  influence,  from  which  it  seemed  possible  that 
'he  might  have  moved  the  world,  in  order  to  adopt  a  position  against 
which  in  liis  best  days  no  one  had  protested  more  strongly  than 
himself  ?t 

*  "  T.-ory  of  Keligion.w  UeUef,"  Sermon  xiv. 

i"   I  for  oje  moment  with  bi^  great  contemporary,  F.  D.  Maurice, 

he  works  of  th»?  two  men  w.'ls,  that  whereas  Newman  produced 
like  the  pleneure  which  results  from  looking  at  a  picture  or 
LC-  .,      ..i-.e  seemed  to  flash  out  beams  of  light  which  jienetrated  to  the 

mi.     ihe  chief  debt  which  I  feel  to  be  dtm  from  myself  to  Newman,  and  I  iraagrine 
iva  others,  is  for  his  inculcatioD  of  those  \iewH  concerning  thespirituul  and  historical 
»Utus  of  the  Enf^Uh  Chorcb,  which  oofortiinateljr  be  fiubsequeDtly  repudiated. 
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I  mn&t  not,  however^  permit  myself  to  expatiate  farther  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  character  of  his  preaching,  and  the 
like.  The  purpose  of  the  remarks  already  made  is  chiefly  that  of 
indicating  my  own  mental  position,  and  of  eschewing  all  hostile  feeling 
towards  one  who  by  general  assent  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Englishmen  of  the  centary,  and  whom  many  wonld 
regard  it  as  no  exaggeration  to  describe  as  emphatically  a  great,  man. 
Having  written  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  with  this  view,  I 
now  return  to  the  passage  from  the  '^  Apologia ''  with  which  Dr.  Abbott 
opens  his  first  chapter. 

Newman  speaks  of  "  Bntler's  doctrine  that  probability  is  the  guide 
of  life."  The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is  perhaps  this, 
whether  indeed  this  is  Butler's  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  with  the 
addition  of  one  word  the  phrase  ''  probability  is  the  guide  of  life  '* 
may  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Analogy."  I  say,  with  the 
addition  of  one  word,  because  the  actual  language  of  Butler  is  **  pro- 
bability is  the  very  guide  of  life."  I  am  not  sure  that  in  quoting  the 
passage  we  have  any  right  to  change  ''  the  vet-y  guide "  into  ^'  the 
guide  " ;  and  I  express  this  doubt  because  the  latter  reading  appears 
to  me  to  give  a  much  more  absolute  character  to  the  dictum  than  that 
which  attaches  to  Butler's  actual  words.  If  in  every-day  experience  I 
use  the  expression  concerning  something  which  has  come  to  my  hand, 
*'  This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted/'  it  would  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
an  unfair  interpretation  of  the  phrase  if  it  should  be  regarded  as 
stamping  the  thing  in  question  with  a  unique  character  of  adaptation 
to  my  needs.  Upon  this  point,  however,  I  shall  not  lay  particular 
stress.  There  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  seems  to  me  mnch 
more  important. 

Every  reader  of  the  "  Analogy  "  knows  that  the  force  of  the  argu- 
i  ment  which  Butler  sums  up  in  the  assertion  that  '*  probability  is  the 
very  guide  of  life  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  appeal  which  he  makes  to 
unbelievers  to  act  in  the  high  concerns  of  religion  upon  the  principles 
which  they  adopt  in  common  aflGsdrs.  A  man,  with  whom  Butler 
conceives  himself  to  be  arguing,  says,  '*  I  will  not  believe  in  the  reality 
of  a  future  life,  and  will  make  no  preparation  for  it,  unless  ^ou  can 
prove  to  me  in  a  manner  not  to  be  doubted  or  gainsaid  that  the 
future  life  is  a  reality."  Butler  replies,  *'  This  is  not  the  principle 
.upon  which  you  act  in  common  things.  You  act  every  day  upon 
probable  evidence.  Human  afiairs  would  come  to  a  dead-lock  if  men 
would  never  consent  to  act  upon  anything  short  of  actual  proof.'' 
Every  one  must  feel  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  if  Butler  in  his 
introduction  summarises  it  by  saying  that  probability  is  the  very  guide 
of  life,  I  think  it  is  a  misinterpretation  of  his  language  if  we  regard 
him  as  laying  down  a  general  rule  with  regard  not  only  to  mundane, 
but  to  S]^»iritual  matters,  and  as  asserting  that  we  are  to  take  proba- 
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bility  as  the  guide  of  our  spiritual  life  to  the  exclusion  of  all   other 
gaides. 

It  seetus  clear  from  Newman's  own  words  that  he  adopted  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  a  misinterpretation  of  Butlers  language,  and 
that  he  regarded  the  chaoge  involved  in  the  relinquishment  of 
probability  as  the  guide  of  life  and  the  adoption  of  faith  in  its  stead 
as  one  of  first-rat^  magnitude,  and  as  supplying  the  key  to  much  of 
his  spiritual  history  j  anyhow,  it  is  uudeniable  that  Newman  has 
placed  probability  and  faith  in  antithetic  relation  to  each  other,  and 
has  thus  suggested  a  problem  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  attempt 
to  solve.  What  do  we  mean  by  probability  ?  in  what  sense  can  it  be 
regarded  as  the  guide  of  life  ?  and  in  what  relation  does  it  stand  to 
faith  ?  Whether  probability  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  guide  of  life  or 
not,  it  is  on  either  supposition  desirable  to  be  clear  in  our  minds  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

Before  discussing  this  question,  however,  let  rae  interpolate  a  few 
words  of  qualification  to  the  general  phrase  that  probability  is  the 
guide  of  life.  Certain  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Abbott  suggest  to  me 
the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The  qualification  is  this  :  probability  must 
be,  and  is  in  practice  cheerfully  accepted  as,  our  guide  tvhen  cerfainty 
cannot  he  had.  We  aasame  as  certain  that  the  sun  will  rise  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  law,  because  a  long  induction  and  also  careful 
scientific  investigation  make  it  practically  quite  certain  that  it  will 
do  BO*  If  I  say  that  I  regard  probability  as  the  guide  of  life,  and 
you  ask  me,  What  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  to-morrow  ?  do  you 
make  your  arrangements  for  to-morrow  upon  the  mere  probability 
that  the  sun  will  rise  ? — the  answer  is,  No,  I  do  not  need  probability 
as  my  guide  in  this  case  j  I  enjoy  practical  certainty,  and  therefore 
do  not  need  probability.  A  man  who  has  the  full  use  of  bis  limbs 
does  not  need  a  stick  ;  a  man  who  knows  his  way  does  not  need 
to  look  at  a  Bign-post,  though  he  might  consistently  speak  of  sign- 
posts as  useful  guides.  It  may  be  possible  that  a  large  number  of 
a  man  s  actions  may  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  practical  certainty,  and 
yet  there  must  be  some  in  which  such  practical  certainty  is  unattain- 
able ;  it  is  in  these  cases  that  he  is  guided  by  probability.  A  man 
sends  his  son  to  a  public  school,  having  made  the  most  careful 
inquiries  in  his  power,  and  he  hopes  the  best  for  hia  boy  s  future,  on 
grounds  of  probability ;  he  crosses  the  ocean  in  a  vessel  which  he 
believes  to  be  good  and  trustworthy,  but  he  knows  that  the  best  of 
vessels  is  liable  tx5  accident,  and  that  he  has  no  certainty  as  to  the 
result  of  bis  voyage  ;  he  engages  a  house,  having  first  inquired  as  to 
itA  sanitary  condition,  but  he  knows  from  common  experience  that 
tho  health  of  his  family  rests  only  on  a  probability.  In  these  and 
sach  like  ways  probability  constantly  comes  into  every  man's  calcula- 
tions as  to  what  it  is  best  and   wisest   for  him  to   do ;    but   it  is 
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in  cases  in  which  certainty  cannot  be  had.  To  omit  this  manifesUjT 
necessary  qualification  is  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  Bntlei^B 
aphorism. 

Now  let  n3  consid  ^r  more  carefally  what  is  meant  by  probability. 
The  word  appears  to  be  capable  of  three  senses,  which  may  be  termed 
the  original,  the  popular,  and  the  scientific.  These  shall  be  considered 
in  order. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  original  meaning.  In  Richardscm's 
Dictionary  we  find  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  probable : 
"  That  can  be  proved,  demonstrable.''  But  there  is  added  -  this 
remark :  **  Probable,  by  usage,  is  now  distinguished  from  dtmon" 
strablc"  It  may  perhaps  even  be  said  that  by  usage  probable  has 
come  to  mean  almost  the  reverse  of  demonstrable;  we  describe  a 
thing  which  we  fancy  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  as  probahUy 
when  we  cannot  demonstrate  that  it  is  true.  I  come  home  from 
a  walk  in  London,  and  find  my  handkerchief  not  in  my  pocket :  it  is, 
of  course,  probable  that  the  pocket  was  picked,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  this  was  actually  so  ;  it  is  conceivable  that  the  handker- 
chief was  dropped  by  accident ;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that  the  case  was  one  of  theft  ;  stilly  if 
no  one  saw  the  theft  committed  and  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  in 
the  case  except  the  loss  of  the  handkerchief,  it  is  cleat  that  in  saying 
it  is  probable  that  the  handkerchief  was  stolen  we  reverse  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  probable,  and  use  it  to  signify  that  the  fact  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  not  that  it  is 
demonstrable. 

Usage  has,  in  fact,  deprived  the  word  probability  completely  of 
its  original  meaning — that  is,  the  meaning  which  the  construction  of 
the  word  suggests — and  therefore  we  may  pass  without  hesitation  to 
the  second  meaning,  which  I  have  described  as  the  popular.  The 
word  probahle  or  probability,  as  popularly  used,  may  be  said  to 
express  that,  to  the  mind  of  a  certain  person  or  the  minds  of  certain 
persons,  a  certain  thing  is  regarded  as  likely  to  be  true,  without 
reference  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based  or  the 
■degree  of  confidence  with  which  the  thing  is  believed.  Different 
minds  have  different  estimates  of  probability.  An  elderly  man  and  a 
little  child  walking  in  the  highway  encounter  a  beggar^  who  tells  a 
lamentable  tale  of  misery  afflicting  him  and  his  family.  The  little 
child  believes  the  story  at  once ;  the  elderly  man  shakes  his  head,  and 
says  he  will  make  some  inquir}'.  Some  persons  accept  marvellons 
tales  without  effort ;  upon  others  they  make  no  impression.  Educa- 
tion, temperament,  experience,  and  the  like  produce  enormous  differ- 
ences in  the  estimates  which  different  men  make  of  probability ;  and 
I  suppose  that  the  task  performed  by  a  judge  in  summing  up  a  case 
to  a  jury  consists  very  much  in  putting  the  evidence — conflicting 
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evidence,  it  may  be — in  such  a  manner  before  simple,  untrained  minds, 
as  to  enable  them  to  estimate  aright  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  In 
most  cases  that  corae  before  a  judge  and  jury,  demonstration  is 
impossible ;  what  the  judge  can  do  is  to  clear  the  case  of  any  false 
gloss  put  upon  eridence  by  advocates  on  either  side ;  to  point  out 
what  has  been  proved  and  what  has  not  been  proved ;  and  it  may  then 
he  taken   as  tolerably  sure  that   a  unanimous  conclusion  of  twelve 

iple,  honest,  unprejudiced  men  will  be  a  true  verdict. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  again  from  Richardson.  The 
popnlar  meaning,  according  to  this  authority,  is  as  follows:  "That 
«aay  be  reasonably  expected  to  be,  or  happen  to  be;  having  a  likeli- 
tood,  or  resemblance,  or  similarity  to  truth  or  reality  ;  a  verisimilitude," 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  somewhat  loose  definition  ;  bat  in  reality  the 
definition  of  probability  must  be,  if  not  loose,  at  least  capable  of 
being  loosened ;  it  must  admit  of  degrees.  Probability  may  vary  from 
the  merest  chance  to  something  nearly  approaching  certainty.  If  I 
walk  across  a  street  in  London,  the  probability  of  being  run  over  by  a 
^^rriage  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  inappreciable,  the  probability  of 
getting  safe  to  the  other  side  may  be  as  near  certainty  as  possible. 

It  is  in  this  popular  sense,  if  in  any,  that  Butler's  dictum  con- 
cerning probability  as  the  very  guide  of  life  ought  to  bo  construed, 
I  shall  have  to  speak  presently  of  the  third  meaning  of  the  word 
proiiability — namely,  the  scientific ;  but  I  will  anticipate  my  remarks 
80  far  as  to  say  that  I  regard  the  popular,  not  the  scientific,  meaning 
to  be  that  which  in  ordinary  life  is  generally  applicable  ;  if  the 
application  of  Butler's  dictum  involved  the  necessity  of  scientific 
calculation,  the  case  would  be  hopeless  for  the  large  majority  of  man- 
kind. No  one  in  fact  thinks,  in  the  ordinary  aifairs  of  life,  of  cal- 
culating probabilities ;  and  yet  every  day  we  have  to  act  as  if  certain 
things  were  true  which  we  should  have  much  difficulty  in  proving. 

Take  a  simple  example.  Almost  every  man  believes,  and  acts 
upon  the  belief,  that  he  is  the  lawful  child  of  certain  persons  commonly 
reputed  to  bo  his  parents.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  society 
if  belief  without  proof  were  not  held  by  the  world  at  large,  and  felt 
by  each  individual  in  his  own  case  to  be  sufficient  in  such  a  matter. 
For  indeed,  if  proof  ;vere  wtrnted,  it  might  be — nay,  it  would  be,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things — difficult  to  produce.  Experience  teaches 
as  that  this  is  so.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary,  as  when  a  peer- 
or  a  property  is  involved,  to  prove  that  a  certain  person  is  what 
he  professes  and  believes  himself  to  be.  A  court  of  law  may  be 
engaged  for  weeks  in  trying  such  an  issue,  and  the  result  may  not  be 
free  from  doubt  after  all.  ^fay  it  not  be  held  and  asserted  that  in 
such  a  case  probability  is  the  veiy  guide  of  life  ?  Could  society  hold 
ttogetJier  without  a  recognition  of  probability  instead  of  proof?  It  is 
not  that  a  man's  parentage  is  admitted  to  be  doobtful,  and  yet  that 
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on  the  whole  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — ^tliis  would 
be  intolerable :  the  tme  yiew  would  seem  to  be,  that  in  a  matter  of 
the  highest  social  importance,  society  agrees  silently  but  absolately 
to  an  unwritten  law,  which  substitutes  probability  for  proof. 

The  remarks  which  have  just  been  made  seem  to  contain  the 
solution  of  a  difficulty  which  Dr.  Abbott  expresses  in  these  words: 

"  In  attempting  to  apply  his  doctrine  of  probability  as  the  guide  of  lift  to 
belief  in  God  and  in  divine  truths,  Newman  confesses  that  he  met  a  difficulty. 
How  could  a  man  pray  to  a  probable  God,  or  pray  to  God  upon  grounds  of 
probabiUty?"* 

The  difficulty  appears  formidable  or  not — ^to  me  at  least  it  is  so — 
according  to  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word  probable.      I^ 
is  very  formidable,  or  more  than  formidable,  if  we  mean  by  probable 
that  a  proposition  so  described  is  an  absolutely  open  question.      Take 
the  case  of  the  existence  of  intelligent  beings  upon  the  surface  of  the 
planets.     It  is  certainly  probable — that  is  to  say,  many  substantial 
arguments  may  be  alleged  to  show — that  such  inhabitants  exist.      On 
the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  a  man  of  high  intellectual  and 
philosophical  qualifications,  wrote  a  volume  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question.     Consequently^  it  must  be  conceded  that  such  existence 
is  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  practical   conclusion  would  be 
admitted  by  thoughtful  men  which  depended  upon  the  assumption  of 
its  truth.     Or  again,  without  anticipating  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
upon  the  scientific  meaning  of  probability,  it  may  be  granted  that  if 
by  the  phrase  "  a  probable  God  "  it  is  intended  to  express  that  it  is 
ten  to  one,  or  a  hundred  to  one,  or  what  not,  that  God  exists,  while 
there  is  an   appreciable   probability  that  there  is  no  God  at   all,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enter  into  spiritual  relations  with  such  a  doubtful 
Being  by  prayer  or  otherwise.     In  fact,  if  the  claims  of  our  Grod  and 
heavenly  Father  were  based  upon  such  a  claim  as  this — '^  The  chances 
are  considerably  in  favour  of  His  existence,  therefore  bend  your  knees 
in  admiration  on  peril  of  incurring  His  displeasure  " — I  shonld  quite 
expect  that  men   of  high  feeling  and    well-balanced  minds    would 
honestly    and   solemnly  refuse   to    have   anything  to  do  with  this 
hypothetical  Gk>d.     But  if  by  the  phrase  ^^  a  probable  God  "  is  meant 
an  infinite  Being  whose  existence  is  not  susceptible  of  a  certain  kind 
of  demonstration,  but  at  the  same  time   does  not  seem  to  require  it, 
the  supposed  difficulty  in  praying  to  Him  may  be  said  to  vanish.     We 
might  as  well   speak  of  the  difficulty  of  honouring  and  obeying  a 
probable  father  or  mother ;  yet  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase  this  is 
done  every  day — that  is  to  say,  children  honour  parents  when  they 
cannot  demonstrate  parentage.     Do  we  not  all  feel  that  this  is  right, 
wise,  necessary  ?    Does  not  society  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  men 
and  women  are,  except  in  rare  and  special  cases,  that  which  they  are 

•  ••  Philomythuf,"  chap.  ii.  p.  57. 
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supposed  to  be  ?  And  if  so,  may  it  not  be  maintained  that  tbe 
haman  soul  acts  according  to  a  true  instinct  in  praying  to  God,  even 
thongb  philosophers  cannot  produce  an  irrefragable  proof  of  Hia 
being  ?  When  the  term  pro5rt//i7i7t/  is  applied  to  the  Divine  exist- 
€aice,  I  should  hold  that  in  one  sense  of  the  term  the  application  is 

[infinitely  right,  and  in  another  sense  infinitely  wrong.  It  is  not  that 
believers  in  God  can  say  that  they  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  or  a  thousand  to  one  that  God  exists,  while  un- 
believers admit  perhaps  a  probability,  but  a  much  smaller  one,  and 
think  that  upon  the  whole  the  chance  is  the  other  way,  so  that  thrj 
being  of  God  may  be  set  aside  without  appreciable  danger — not  this, 
nor  anything  like  this,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  possible  or  tolerable 
view  of  tbe  case ;  rather  it  should  be  insisted  that  the  whole  con- 
ception indicated  by  such  language  is  thoroughly  and  fundamentally 
wrong,  as  wrong  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  the  probability  of  honesty 
being  the  best  policy,  or  of  the  probability  of  truth  being  better  than 
falsehood.  An  allegation  may  be  true,  yet  it  may  be  impossible  in  a 
certain  sense  to  prove  its  truth ;  it  may  in  fact  need  no  proof ; 
nevertheless  it  moy  be  an  utter  mistake  to  describe  it  as  only 
probable. 

And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  right  to  quote  at  some  length  from 
the  introduction  to  the  **  Analogy."  The  dictum  that  "'  probability  is 
the  very  guide  of  life  '*  is,  as  has  been  already  observed^  merely  a 
sentence  in  that  introduction.  If  we  would  understand  Bishop 
Butler    folly,   it   is   well   to   ponder  the  following  passage,  and   to 

^observe  how  distinctly  the  argument  concerning  probability  is  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  a  plea  for  the  adoption  in  higher  concerns 
of  a  principle  which  in  ordinary  life  is  one  of  necessity  : 

**  From  these  things  it  fallows  [writes  Bishop  Butler]  that  in  questions  of 

•lifficuUv,  or  «uch  as  are  thought  so,  when  more  satisffictorv  evidence  caouot 

be  had,  or  is  not  seen,  if  the  result  of  the  examiimtion  be  that  there  appears 

U[»on  the  whole   any  the  loweBt  presumption  on  one  side  and  none  on  the 

^Other,  or ».  greater  presuinptioii   on  one  side  though  in   the  lowest  degree 

iter,  this  determines  the  question,  even  in   maiters  of  Hpecuhition ;  and 

'in  matters  of  pi-actice,  will  lay  ns  under  an  absolute  and  formal  obligation, 

in  point  of  prudence  and  intere.st,  to  act  upon  that  prf.suiuptioti   or  low 

)bability,  though  it  be  8ft  low  a^   to  leave  the  mind   in   very  great  doubt 

^hirh  is  the  truth.     For  Hurely  a  man  it*  an  roully  l>ound  in  prudence  to  do 

rhat  upon  the  whole  iippears,  ac<?ording  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  to  be 

for  hi&  happiness,  as  what  he  certainly  knows  to  lie  so.     Nay,  further,  in 

»n9  of  great  consequence,  a  reasonable  man  w  ill  think  it  concerns  hini 

tinmark  lower  probabilities  and  prt\s«mption'>  than  these;  such  ai*  amount 

no  more  than  showing  one  side  of  a  question  to  Im  as  supposable  and  an 

^credible  m  the  other  :  nay,  such  as  but  aumunt  to  much  less  even  than  thi>i. 

For  numberless  instances   might    be    mentioned    respecting   the  common 

pursuits  of  life,  where  a  man  would  be  thought^  in  a  literal  sense,  distraeted, 

who  would  uot  fict,  and  with  great  application  too,  not  only  upon  an  even 

chance,  but  u[X)n  much  less,  and  where  the  probability  or  chance  was  greatly 

i8t  hifi  Buoceeding." 
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I  confess  that  after  makiog  every  allowance  for  the  circamstaooes 
in  which  Bishop  Butler  wrote,  and  for  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
argument,  I  cannot  feel  surprised  if  this  view  of  probability  in  con- 
nection with  high  spiritual  concerns  should  produce  upon  serioaa 
ond  religious  minds  somewhat  of  a  feeling  of  repulsion.  It  is  well 
enough  to  speak  of  probability  as  applicable  to  the  common  parBoits 
of  life,  and  even  in  the  case  of  higher  things  the  argument  may 
become  in  the  strong  hands  of  a  Butler  a  kind  oi  malleus  infideliun^  ; 
but  it  contrasts  somewhat  painfully  with  the  language  of  Him  who 
fiaid,  ^*  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  1 
will  give  you  rest."  It  has  the  same  kind  of  fault  as  that  which 
attaches  to  Pascal's  challenge  to  unbelievers,  "  the  pariez  vous^  oyer 
which  I  remember  that  Frederick  Maurice  drops  a  bitter  tear  of 
madness  in  one  of  his  books,  though  I  cannot  readily  turn  to  the 
passage.  The  being  of  God,  the  future  life  of  man,  the  truth  of  that 
•which  men  like  Pascal  have  believed  concerning  this  world  and  the 
^orld  to  come,  is  no  proper  subject  for  a  bet ;  and  that,  not  merely 
because  betting  is  mischievous  in  itself  or  a  practice  to  be  avoided  in 
all  times  and  places,  but  because  in  subjects  of  this  kind  the  data  of 
betting  are  wanting,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  bet,  though 
nothing  could  be  further  from  Pascal's  mind,  drags  the  subject  down 
from  the  high  region  of  pure  light  into  a  lower  region  of  mist  and 
darkness. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between  remind- 
ing a  man  who  stickles  for  proof  of  a  demonstrative  kind  in  matters 
spiritual,  that  he  habitually  acts  without  such  proof  in  the  ordinaiy 
affairs  of  daily  life,  and  regarding  Butler  as  having  laid  down  the 
maxim  **  probability  is  the  guide  of  life  "  as  the  proper  and  sufficient 
guide  of  the  human  soul  in  its  pilgrimage  through  this  present  world. 
This  is  what  Cardinal  Newman  at  one  period  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  done ;  and  this  is  what  I  apprehend  Bishop  Butler  never 
intended  that  any  reader  of  his  great  work  should  do. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  pass  on  to  discuss  the  third  meaning 
of  the  term  2^^'ohdbility — namely,  the  scientific.  I  lay  the  more 
stress  upon  this  meaning  of  the  term,  because  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
in  speaking  of  probability  there  is  a  great  danger  in  using  language 
which  is  only  properly  intelligible  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  used 
scientifically  in  matters  to  which  in  its  scientific  sense  the  word 
pj-obability  cannot  be  properly  applied.  I  quote  in  illustration  a 
passage  from  *•  Philomythus  "  : 

"  Ho  himself  (Cardinal  Newman),  when  Christinnity  is  in  question,  im- 
periously calls  ujion  us  to  go  upon  probabilities,  even  though  they  be  little 
more  than  evenly  balanced,  and  once  told  us  that  we  cannot  be  Christiana, 
*  if  we  will  not  go  by  evidence,  in  which  there  are  (so  to  say)  three  chances 
for  revelation,  and  only  two  against.' " 
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Dr.  Abbott  adds,  in  a  note,  *'  In  a  later  text,  Newman  substituted 
a  dozrn  for  tkrcr,*'  and  he  comments  upon  the  recklessness  of  such 
Bubstitution  ;  but  the  fundamental  error  is  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
in  the  application  of  any  notion  of  numerically  measured  probability 
to  Btich  a  subject  as  that  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  or  indeed 
of  any  religion.  Even  the  language  of  Butler  on  this  subject  seems 
to  me  to  be  sometimeg  open  to  objection,  as  where  he  speaks  of 
*'an  even  chance/'  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  short  discussion  of  the 
scientific  meaning  of  probability  may  be  useful  in  clearing  away  a 
confusion  which  to  some  minds  may  exist  on  the  subject. 

I  imagine  that  some  persons  are  not  aware  that  problems  of  pro- 
bability belong  to  the  highest  department  of  mathematics.  Laplace's 
**  Calcul  des  Probability's  "  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
eSbrts  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  matJiematicians.  Kvery 
mathematician,  even  of  the  humblest  powers,  is  familiar  with  the 
notion  of  calculating  the  probability  of  events.  The  possibility 
of  this  may  be  made  clear  to  any  ordinary  mind.  Take  a  very 
simple  example  :  What  is  the  probability  of  drawing  a  particular 
c»^rd — say,  the  ace  of  diamonds — out  of  a  pack  ?  There  are  fifly- 
one  cards  which  will  not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem ; 
there  is  only  one  that  will.  Consequently,  it  is  fifty-one  to 
one  against  drawing  the  specified  card.  What  is  really  meant 
is,  that  if  you  shuffle  and  draw  a  very  large  number  of  times — say 
62,000 — the  ace  of  diamonds  will  be  the  card  drawn  1000  times ; 
in  fact,  each  card  in  the  pack  will  be  drawn  the  same  number  of 
times,  there  being  no  rea'^on  why  one  should  be  drawn  more  than 
another.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  simple  ease  how  the  calculation 
of  the  probability  of  an  event  may  be  mathematically  made,  and  how 
in  the  long  run  probability  becomes  certainty. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  probability  which  depends  upon  com» 
bination  of  events.  To  take  a  simple  example  :  Suppose  four  coins 
are  thrown  upon  the  table  at  random,  what  is  the  probability  in 
favour  of  the  coins  turning  up  three  heads  and  one  tail  ?  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  there  are  five  dififeront  ways  in  which  the 
coins  can  fall :  all  heads,  all  tails,  one  head,  two  heads,  and  three 
heads  :  only  one  of  these  answers  the  condition ;  consequently,  it  is 
four  to  one  against  the  specified  combination  ;  in  other  words,  if  we 
threw  the  coins  a  very  large  number  of  times  the  desired  event  would 
happen  once  in  five  times. 

1  will  mention  just  one  more  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  of 
a  oompUcated  kind,  and  cannot  be  given  here.  Suppose  I  write 
half  a  dozen  letters  and  address  half  a  dozen  envelopes,  and  then  put 
the  letters  into  the  envelopes  at  haphazard,  what  is  the  probability 
that  each  person  will  receive  the  letter  intended  for  him  ?  or,  on  the 
other  band,  what  is  the  probability  that  they  will  all  go  wrong  ? 
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In  cases  snch  as  these,  it  will  be  apparent  that  probability  has  a 
distinct  mathematical  meaning,  and  that  to  speak  of  a  certain  x>08nble 
event  as  having  a  probability  of  three  to  one,  or  a  hundred  to  onOy  or 
what  not,  is  to  use  language  in  a  strictly  defined  sense.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  an  anthor  who  considered  this,  in  one  edition  of  a  book 
to  write  *'  three  chances  for  revelation  and  only  two  [against/'  and 
then  in  a  sabsequent  edition  to  substitute  "  a  dozen  "  for  **  three.'* 
It  would  be  just  as  possible  to  say  in  one  edition  of  a  book  that  tbere' 
were  seven  days  in  a  week,  and  in  another  that  there  were  ten.  This 
must  be  at  once  granted  as  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  probability 
is  used  in  a  scientific  sense  ;  and  if  it  be  pleaded  that  the  word  is 
used  in  a  popular  and  not  in  a  scientific  sense,  then  I  should  claim 
that  the  conclusions  should  not  be  stated  in  scientific  language— 
that  is  to  say,  in  numbers  (for  numbers  are  in  their  very  nature 
scientific) — for  this  is  sure  to  mislead.  It  is  probable  that  a  certain 
manuscript  was  written  in  the  fourth  century.  This  is  an  intelligible 
statement.  To  say  that  it  is  five  to  one  that  it  was  so  written,  unless 
some  special  ground  is  alleged  for  these  odds,  is  to  say  that  which  is 
unintelligible  in  any  strict  and  definite  sense. 

There  is  another  class  of  problems  in  probability  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  directed — namely,  those  which  depend  upon  statistics. 
For  example,  an  oflice  undertakes  to  insure  against  a  certain  contin- 
gency, a  fire,  or  a  railway  accident ;  or  it  undertakes  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  a  man's  executors  on  the  occafiion  of  his  death. 
Transactions  of  this  kind,  as  every  one  knows,  are  not  mere  gambling. 
They  depend  upon  observation  and  results  deduced  from  observation. 
Tables  of  mortality,  constructed  from  observation,  enable  experts  to 
determine  the  probable  duration  of  life,  and  therefore  to  say  upon 
what  terms  it  will  be  safe  to  engage  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  to  his 
executors.  Of  course,  with  a  small  number  of  insurers  an  ofiSce 
might  come  to  grief;  but  with  a  large  number  the  results  will  be 
quite  certain  to  be  those  which  are  given  by  the  calculated  tables ; 
that  which  would  be  chance  in  the  case  of  twenty  persons 
would  be  practical  certainty  with  twenty  thousand.  The  same 
kind  of  remark  applies  to  fire  and  accident.  Experience  shows 
how  often  fires  or  accidents  in  given  circumstances  take  place,  and 
though  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  obtain*  accurate  statistics  than  in 
the  case  of  death,  still  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  chance  tends  more  and  more,  as  you  extend  your  experience  over 
longer  times  and  wider  areas,  to  become  certainty,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  offices  to  conduct  insurance  upon  sound  mathematical  principles. 

There  is  another  class  of  subjects  to  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
extend  scientific  reasoning  within  the  limits  of  the  general  subject  of 
probabilities,  to  which  reference  ought  to  be  made — namely,  that  of 
legal  evidence  and  judgments  founded  upon  it.     This  involves  much 
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more  difficult  qaestioDa  than  those  of  statistics,  because  the  questions 
are  moral,  and  tlierefore  not  so  easily  reduced  to  numbers.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  learned  works  which  have  been  written  are  regarded 
by  lawyers  as  having  practically  advanced  the  task  of  duly  adminis- 
tering justice.  I  will  make  one  reference,  however,  to  Poisson's  great 
work,  "Surla  Probability  des  Jugements/*  in  order  to  show  how  much 
difficulty  there  is  in  applying  scientiiic  considerations  to  subjects  of 
this  class. 

According  to  Condorcet,  writes  Poisson,  the  chance  of  a  man  being 
condemned  unjustly  should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  danger  which 
we  regard  as  so  small  that  we  should  not  care  to  avoid  it  in  our 
ordinary  course  of  life  ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  society  has  the 
right,  for  its  own  protection,  to  expose  one  of  its  members  to  a  danger, 
which  (so  to  speak)  he  himself  regards  with  indiilerence.  This  con- 
sideration, however^  continues  our  writer,  is  much  too  subtle  for  so 
grave  a  question.  Laplace  gives  a  definition,  much  more  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  chance  of  mistake  which  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  into  criminal  judgments.  According  to  him, 
this  probability  ought  to  be  such  that  there  will  be  greater  danger  to 
public  safety  arising  from  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty  man  tlian  fear  of 
the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  one,* 

Either  of  these  views  may  probably  be  maintained  with  a  great 
amount  of  argument  j  possibly  both  may  h(^  in  a  certain  sense  true  ; 
but  whatever  view  we  take,  the  opinion  may  perhaps  be  rightly  ex- 
pressed that  the  question  is  one  of  almost  purely  academic  interest. 
In  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner,  judge  and  jnry 
must  have  simple  principles  on  which  to  proceed  :  the  verdict  of  guilty 
is  given,  because  the  evidence  produced  leaves  practically  no  doubt 
upon  the  miiida  of  the  judge  and  jury  that  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner  is  true,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
into  consideration  such  general  principles  as  those  enunciated  either 
by  Condorcet  or  Laplace  ;  and  if  the  case  should  be  one  in  wliich 
figures  were  possible,  and  an  expert  could  prove  that  it  was  ninety- 
nine  to  one  against  the  prisoner,  I  imagine  that  the  judge  would  direct 
the  jury  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  fact,  in 
moral  questions,  whether  of  criminal  accusation  or  of  religions  truth, 
the  popular  meaning  of  probability,  rather  than  the  scientific  one,  is 
that  which  must  guide  our  j  udgment. 

I  have  entitled  this  article  "  Probability  and  Faith,"  and  I  now 
propose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  faith  in  connection  wifh  pro- 
bability. The  two  things  are  placed  in  an  antithetical  relation  to 
each  other  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  the  words  quoted  from  tho 
"  Apologia  "  in  the  opening  of  the  article.     He  says  that  Butler  s 

•  I  htve  not  Foisfion^A  book  at  hand  ;  but  I  quote  from  a  paper  by  the  hite  Serjeant 
Joyce*  la  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society." 
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doctrine  that  probability  is  the  gnide  of  life  led  him  to  the  logical 
cogency  ^f  faith.    I  am  not  intending  to  discass  the  manner  in  which 
this  progrefis  took  place,  nor  to  follow  Dr.  Abbott  in  his  ^-gA-miTtfttj^m 
of  Newman's  account  of  his  own  spintnal  histoiyy  but  I  wish  to  state 
at  once,  and  plainly,  the  point  which  strikes  my  mind  as  the   moBt 
salient   with  respect  to  the  arguments  of  both  writers.     I  do  not 
perceive  how  probability  can  be  separated  from  faith,  or  faith  from 
probability.    I  am  Dot  sure  that  the  phrase  above  quoted,  "  the  logical 
cogency  of  faith,''  is  one  which  can  be  maintained  as  correct.      Ton 
may  speak  of  the  logical  cogency  of  an  argument^  but  faith,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  is  not  argument.     Faith  is  subjective  ;  align- 
ment— and  probability,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  argument — 
are  objective.    Faith  is  the  action  of  the  mind  itself,  accepting  as  tme 
that  which  it  thinks  it  has  good   reason   to  accept  as  true,  thon^i^h 
it  cannot  actually  prove  the  same.     Probability   is  a  quality  which 
attaches  to  an  allegation,  whether  the  mind  accepts  it  or  not.      Eaith 
depends    upon    temperament,   education,    previous  experience,    and 
other  influences.    For  example,  there  is  a  report  in  the  newspapers  of 
some  political  event — the  result  of  a  contested  election,  the  resign 
nation  of  a  Minister,  a  complication  with  some  foreign  Grovemment. 
Roughly  speaking,  you  may  say  that  one  political  party  will  believe 
the  report,  and  the  other  will  discredit  it.     Neither  will  say  that  the 
thing  reported  is  impossible,  or  capable  of  disproof,  or  perhaps  even 
violently  improbable ;  but  wishes  which  are   fathers  to  thoughts,   or 
habitual  modes  of  looking  at  things,  or  the  distortions  of  prejadice, 
produce  their  effects  upon  the  judgment,  and  affect  the  power  of  belief. 
The  question,  however,  which  I  have  to  consider  is  whether  pro- 
bability and   faith  can  be   properly  separated  from  each  other,  and 
contemplated  as  two  diiferent  modes  of  arriving   at  religious  truth. 
As  I  understand  Cardinal  Newman,  he  lived  for  a  time  upon  what  is 
described  as  Butler's  doctrine  that  **  probability  is  the  guide  of  life," 
and  that,  finding  this  doctrine  unsatisfactory,  he  discarded  probability 
and  took  faith  as  his  guide  instead.     Now  it  would  be  foolish  for  any 
Christian  writer  to  disparage  the  power  and  value  of  faith.    Without 
adopting  extreme  Lutheran  views  on  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
spiritual  agency  receives,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
whether  in  the   Gospels,  or  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  in  the 
Epistles,  more  complete  recognition  than  faith.     Oar  Lord*s  frequent 
declarations  as  to  the  power  of  faith  to  obtain  boons  from  Himself,  even 
when  the  action  is  vicarious,  as  when  the  friends  of  a  sick  man  brought 
the  sufferer,  himself  being  helpless,  into  His  presence ;  or  to  perform 
miracles,  as  when  He  said  that  a  disciple  having  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  might  cast  a  mountain  into  the  sea, — all  these  reiterated 
declarations  are  in  entire  keeping  with  all  that  was  written  after- 
wards by  the  Apostles,  when  they  had  time,   as  it  were,  to  form  a 
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I       code  of  Cbristian  theology  ;  notably  they  are  in  accordance  with   the 

I       declaration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that   •*  faith  is  the   sub- 

sUiiice  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,'*     Indeed^ 

it  seems  strange  that  a  thoughtful,  religious  man  and  u  divine  should 

be  so  long,  as  Newman  seems  to  have  been,  in  discovering  the  large- 

^^Bhare  which   belongs  to  faith   in  the   conduct   of  the  Christian  life, 

^'perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  "  logical  cogency 

of  faith,"  a  phrase  concerning  the  correctness  of  which  I  have  already 

ventured  to  express  a  doubt ;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  would  lay 

stress  upon  this  point — that  the  office  of  faith  should  be  to  throw  lif& 

into  that  which   already  is  perceived   to  Ije   probable.      Faith  cannot 

EjBoat  (bo  to  speak)  entirely  in  the  air  ;  it  must  have  some  foundation 
lipon  which  to  rest ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  anything  different  from 
fanaticism  and  enthusiasm,  it  must  have  some  ground  of  probability 
upon  which  to  stand.  The  prayer  in  the  Gospel  :  "  Lord,  I  believe  ; 
lielp  Thou  mine  unbelief/*  seems  to  express  as  well  as  can  be  desired 
I       the  true  character  and  Imsis  of  faith. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  a  certain  sense  faith  gets  rid  of 
probability.  A  matured  faith  enables  a  man  to  say,  Uke  St.  Paul, 
"  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed  "  j  and  doubtless,  when  a  believer 
makes  his  prayer  to  God^  he  does  not  think  of  Him  as  a  probable  God  ; 
nor  does  a  disciple  of  Christ  when  speaking  to  other  disciples,  or 
when  meditating  by  himself,  like  Thomas  i\  Kempis,  consider  th& 
evidence  upon  which  he  accepts  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ  of 
God  ;  but  the  probability  must  be  assumed,  the  evidence  must  be 
taken  for  granted;  the  moment  you  begin  to  talk  about  logical 
cogency,  arguments  and  probabilities  must  come  to  the  front ;  as 
long  aa  the  sky  is  serene  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  thoughts  of  love 
and  devotion,  so  long  faith  may  be  content  to  forget  the  ground  upon 
which  she  rests;  but  when  the  storm  comes,  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  it  will  have  to  be  considered  whether  faith  has  a  real 
ground  upon  which  to  rest  secnre,  or  whether  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
dream. 

For,  after  all,  the  great  question  with  regard  to  such  doctrines  as 
the  being  of  God,  the  Divine  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  of 
a  life  to  come,  must  be  whether  they  are  probable  or  not.  It  may  be 
Admitted  that  such  doctrines  are  incapable  of  demonstrstion  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  but  are  they  probable  in  the  highest  degree? 
An?  they  of  a  kind  to  justify  a  man  who  believes  them  in  recommend- 
ing them  to  others  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  calm  judgment  '^  I  put 
on  one  side  all  consideration  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  those 
eocleaiaatical  miracles  concerning  which  Cardinal  Newman  took  bo 
mnch  trouble,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  Dr.  Abbott's  book  ;  1  da 
not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Catholic  Christian  to  hold  a 
strong  opinion  about  them.      I  confine  my  thoughta  to  great  cardinal 
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verities,  and  concerning  them  it  is  not  in  my  jndgment  derogatory  to 
their  high  character  to  conclude  that  they  are  probably  true — in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  and  that  they  so  commend  themselves  to 
the  hnman  soul  that  it  is  possible  for  an  earnest  man  to  say,  as  many 
have  said,  '^I  am  as  snre  as  I  can  be  of  anything  which  does  not 
admit  of  actual  demonstration  that  these  things  in  very  deed  are 
true.''  The  office  of  faith  is,  I  apprehend,  not  to  disparage  probability, 
but  to  change  the  mere  otiose  acceptance  of  a  story  or  a  doctrine  as 
probably  true,  into  a  firm  and  perhaps  ever-growing  conviction  that  the 
story  or  doctrine  contains  the  revealed  truth  of  God. 

And  hence  the  general  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive,  and  which  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  recommend  and  enforce,  is  this,  that 
probability  and  faith  have  been  joined  together  by  God,  and  must  not 
be  in   any  way  put  asunder.     Probability  exists  in  the  nature  of 
things.       Outside   the    range  of  mathematics  there  are  few  truths 
which  rest  upon  irrefragable,  indubitable  proof.     In  the  whole  moral 
department  of  human  thought  there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  which 
has  not  been  doubted,  and  which  may  not  be  questioned.     In  natural 
science  and  in  history  the  probable  is  often  the  nearest  approximation  to 
truth  which  can  be  made  by  the  most  earnest  and  most  conscientious 
student.    And  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  toleration  of  the  probable ; 
we  constantly  grope  towards  the  light ;  but  we  are  content  to  leave 
much  in  darkness.     It  is  only  when  we  deal  with  the  highest  of  all 
subjects  that  imperfect  knowledge  becomes,  at  least  to  some  minds, 
intolerable ;  it  is  the  very  mark  of  man's  high  spiritual  constitution 
that  this  should  be  so.    The  dissatisfaction  with  imperfect  knowledge, 
the  possibility  of  doubt  with  regard  to  subjects  of  supreme  interest 
to  the  human  soul,  may  be  perhaps  permitted  to  grow  to  excess  and 
to  become  morbid  ;  nevertheless  the  language  of  the  patriarch,  **  Oh, 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him,  that   I  might  come  into  His 
presence,"  expresses  the  feeling  of  a  healthy  soul,  and  seems  to  com- 
mend  itself  as   an   inspiration   from   Him  by  whom  the  soul  was 
created ;  and  it  is  to  the   soul   thus   labouring  under  the  combined 
influence  of  aspiration  after  God  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  evidence 
of  His  living  presence  supplied  by  probability  intellectually  considered, 
that  faith  commends  itself  as  the  spiritual  agency   required.     Faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  can   move   mountains ;  but  it  must  be 
faith  combined  with  reason,   resting  upon  grounds  which  an  honest 
mind  can  approve^  otherwise  it  may  be  only  another  name  for  fana* 
ticism  and  folly.    A  rational  acceptance  of  the  probable,  accompanied 
or  rather  inspired  by  a  divine  element  of  faith,  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting   the  higher  life  of  man,   somewhat   as   body   and  soul 
combine  to  constitute  humanity.     Each  needs  the  other,  and  it  ia 
when  the  two  co-exist  and  co-operate  without  friction  or  interference 
that  health  and  happiness  result. 

H.  Carlisle. 


VILLAGE   LIFE   AND    POLITICS    IN 
FRANCE  AND   ENGLAND. 


I,— FRANCE, 


IF  the  opening  text  of  the  "Sentimental  Journey*'  appears  to  animate 
this  paper,  it  was  not  in  my  case^  as  in  Sterne's,  a  preconception. 
Intimate  with  the  manifold  miseries  of  English  peasant  life,  and 
having  some  experience  of  their  alleviation  by  an  equitable  allotment 
system,  I  crossed  the  Channel,  with  an  open  miod  and  a  virgin  note- 
book, to  study  for  myself  the  petite  cidtunu  which  was  amongst  the 
bequests,  pernicious  or  beneficent,  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
Ho.v  far  I  was  justified  in  adopting  Yorick's  aphorism  as  the  summary 
of  my  inTestigation  will  appear  from  the  facts  which  I  distilled  and 
shall  recoKl.  My  travelling  companion  was  M.P.  for  an  English 
agricultural  district,  like  myself  unprejudiced  and  inquisitive,  and  we 
were  attended  by  an  invaluable  courier,*  familiar  with  agricaltural 
and  peasant  life  in  France  and  Switzerland  ;  an  adept  in  the  rural 
patoU  which  might  have  baffled  better  French  scholars  than  ourselves. 
Oor  plan  of  campaign  was  marked  by  sweet  simplicity.  We  resolved 
that  the  districts  we  were  to  visit  should  be  within  twenty  miles  of 
fair-sized  towns  j  that  we  would  seek  from  our  maitjYs  i^hvte! 
introductions  to  the  village  mairtx^  who,  after  submitting  with  French 
politeness  to  our  cross-examinations,  might  direct  us  to  such  paj/san^ 
BS  we  desired  to  see,  permitting  us  to  use  their  names  as  proof  that 
our  curiosity  was  not  impertinent.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  mairc  of  a  French  commune  is  not,  like  an  English  squire  or 
parson,  sent  down  by  Jupiter  among  the  frogs,  but  owes  his  royalty  to 
themselves,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  were  securing  the  mediation 
of  men  at  once  in  sympathy  with  and  respected  by  the  class  we 
wished  to  penetrate. 

*  TonrisU  in  etsircti  o£  nn  accomplished,  conversable.  s^If-cfTacing  ilrap;oQian.  m:iv 
bc  gmtcful  10  me  for  the  adflrcss  of  Mr.  L,  E.  Barrami  l*JI  Leathwaite  Itoad,  Battersea 
His€,  8.W. 
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Onr  first  venture  was  aboat  twelve  miles  from  Calais,  a  village  of 
1500  souls,  purely  agricultural.  M.  le  Maire  welcomed  us  hat  in 
hand — shrewd,  good-humoured,  untidy ;  ^Madame  in  blue  cotton  dress, 
with  honnct  ganfri.  He  is  an  unusually  large  proprietor,  owning  320 
acres,  20  cows,  14  horses.  He  employs  16  labourers,  each  renting  of 
him  from  2  acres  upwards  and  working  them  in  his  spare  time. 
Other  villagers  hold  larger  lots  on  a  nine  years'  lease,  invariably 
renewed  if  the  rent  is  paid.  There  are  350  heads  of  families  in  the 
village,  every  one  of  whom  has  land  ;  300  possess  land  and  cottages 
of  their  own.  From  13  to  15  acres  is  Uie  smallest  territory  on 
which  a  man  can  live  without  some  other  work  ;  those  who  have  less 
eke  out  their  income  with  job-work.  So  soon  as  a  man  has  saved  a 
little  money  he  buys  land  at  about  £4*0  an  acre.  We  saw  the 
Maire's  fields,  outhouses,  yard,  large  room  in  which  the  farm  servants 
were  dining ;  tasted  his  thin  chahlis  ;  left  him  to  seek  lowlier  game  in 
the  scattered  cottages  around. 

M.  Achille  Charpentier  lives  in  a  somewhat  humble  cottage ;  he 
represents  the  inferior  small  proprietor :  a  fine,  erect,  brisk,  dean- 
shaven  fellow  of  about  thirty-seven  years  old,  with  bronxed  face  and 
piercing  eyes,  dressed  in  corduroy  trousers  and  sleeved  cloth  waist- 
coat. He  rents  3f  acres  on  a  nine  years'  lease,  pays  £2  per 
acre  rent;  the  lease  being  by  local  custom  renewed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  bought  his  cottage  from  the  tenant  who  pre- 
ceded him ;  has  put  up  a  cart-shed,  cowhouse,  pig-sty  ;  grows  wheat 
and  roots  in  succession ;  has  a  cart  which  cost  about  £5,  a  rather 
melancholy  cow,  two  strong  donkeys  which  draw  his  light  plough  and 
harrow  through  the  thin  alluvial  soil,  three  pigs  and  many  fowls.  He 
feeds  his  cow  on  roots,  on  roadside  grazing,  on  a  little  hay  which  he 
mows ;  with  occasional  job-work,  he  gets  along  very  well.  We  sat 
in  his  cottage;  sitting-room,  14  by  10  feet,  clean  and  comfortable, 
with  large  brick  oven  built  on  to  fireplace ;  adjoining  bedroom  of 
the  same  size,  with  two  regular  French  alcove  beds,  snng  but  stnfify ; 
smaller  room  upstairs.  Has  a  wife,  young  son  and  daughter.  Lives 
on  soup,  very  palatable  to  our  taste,  potatoes,  bacon,  meat  on  charch 
festivals ;  drink,  chiefly  black  coffee.  He  is  amongst  the  least  prosperous 
men  in  the  village  ;  but  he  is  young,  is  saving,  is  hopeful. 

Not  far  off  live  an  elderly  man  and  wife,  whose  youthful  hopeful- 
ness has  borne  fruit.  They  have  brought  up  seven  children,  the 
neighbours  tell  us  with  gesticulations  of  astonishment,  few  paysans 
having  more  than  two.  They  inherited  or  amassed  12^  acres  ;  have 
built  a  capital  house — state  sitting-room  with  mirror,  clock,  carved 
oak  chest ;  bedroom  close  by,  with  its  alcoves ;  second  large  room  above ; 
kitchen,  farm  offices.  The  man  works  his  farm  with  the  help  of  two 
sons ;  has  a  cow  and  a  half-acre  of  garden ;  sends  to   Calais   milk. 
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legumes,  greens,  leeks,  endive ;  has  several  hundred  ponnds  in  Grovem- 
tnent  stock. 


We  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  ;  a  village  of  200  houses, 
150  of  which,  the  achoolmaater  tells  us,  are  owTied  by  their  inhabit- 
ants. He  introdncea  us  to  M.  Th6odule  Gorlier»  a  man  of  forty- 
five.  His  farm  has  32  acres,  1 6  of  them  rented ;  the  rest  his 
own.  He  began  with  nothing — a  turf -cutter  at  7^.  Hid.  a  week 
with  keep.  Saved  up,  and  bought  a  hectare  (2J  acres)  for  MSO ; 
inherited  7  acres  more  on  his  father's  deatli.  Bought  a  house, 
three-roomed,  with  good  offices,  and  a  quarter-acre  garden,  for  £120 ; 
is  well-to-do — a  conseilkr  tU  cmnmnm^  or  member  of  the  parish 
council.  Has  two  splendid  cows,  with  a  heifer  ;  two  horses  which 
would  fetch  about  £35  each  in  England  ;  pigs  and  poultry  in  abun- 
dance. His  wife  and  two  girls,  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  old,  work 
on  the  farm  ;  all  three  sparkling  and  intelligentj  as  is  the  father ; 
enjoying  the  farm  labour,  fond  of  the  beasts  and  the  beasts  of  them. 
The  old  mother-in-law  sits  knitting  by  the  stove  ;  she  has  money  in 
the  savings-bank,  or  caisse  (fdpargne.  So  has  M.  Thr'odule;  he 
cannot  tell  his  income,  but  it  increases  every  year ;  ho  lets  out  his 
horses  sometimes  of  late ;  and  last  year  he  did  a  little  mitaya>ge, 
farming  a  neighbour's  land,  and  taking  half  the  profits.  In  the 
French  post-office  savings  banks  there  are  2,800,000,000  francs 
<£112,000,000)  in  6,500,000  deposits.  One  sees  where  the  German 
indemnity  came  from. 

We  ask  to  see  some  one  not  so  opulent,  and  are  directed  to  M. 
Lefevre  Philimont,  forty-two  years  old.  He  farms  i)  acres,  one  of 
which  he  owns.  He,  too,  began  with  nothing ;  works  at  wood-cutting, 
wages  eighteenpence  a-day  with  his  food.  His  wife  and  daughter 
work  the  land  while  he  is  occupied.  He  has  bought  his  house  j  has 
saved  ;  will  soon  buy  more  land. 

In  these  small  farms,  as  on  all  the  other  holdings  we  had  seen, 
the  farming  was  extraordinarily  skilful.  Not  only  was  the  land  far 
cleaner  than  most  farmers'  land  in  England — allotments  at  home  had 
aocustomed  me  to  that — but  we  were  arrested  by  the  dexterous  economy 
in  laying  out  the  crops,  the  unexpected  rotations,  the  use  of  chemical 
manures.  This  was  due,  we  were  told,  to  the  Government  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  ;  and  one  of  these — at  Bov*'8,  ten  miles  from  Amiens — 
we  visited.  M.  Barraud,  who  had  been  dreadfully  puzzled  through- 
out as  to  the  motive  of  our  researches,  obtained  for  us  an  introduction 
to  the  Directeur,  in  which,  as  afterwards  transpired,  we  were  described 
a«(  *•  deux  grands  propri^taires  anglais,  d«'l/>gurs  par  M.  le  Minietre 
de  1** Agriculture  do  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  etudier  la  petite  culture 
francsiee/'    Mr,  Chaplin  would  be  gratified  if  he  knew  it.    M»  Jourdain, 
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r}-f.  'Lr^^r/.'  of   tlr   r/J,\^^.  a  tall.  ro-?Lij  dressed,  reir  inlelligczjt 

ffiAr.  of  •K!r.v-fl -.•*•.  ^i  b-lid  aijd  Iv.i:  r*r«r2.b!ing  the  iaa««T  of  m  odch 
.'r.'rr'.;:-.  >»::.'/..  \".  \\\'jj^i.'i.  T-irlo'. L^-d  -s  witi  €-5s5ic>zi  ftft'er  penuing 
tfj'-*^-  ';,'*r>:jTli>.  'JIt  frtabli^hiii-rs:  c^ontaiiiS  frozn  fortr-tm-ato  Ibftr- 
f;v*r  *!►,'. 'i'r^t^  v>'r*»:  of  la.v^  or  fcxall  prc»prir-to».  without  distinctkiEL 
TK^y  ':rjVr.'  i*.  .''>vrt*y?n  v***-*  old.  fcf:*-r  a  rathrr  strict  eTaniinmrion  in 
^(•'r.'^rik.  JfriMT^i^f*:.  ^or  a  thrf'*-T**r=  Cj-rse.  paving  i.\h  a  y««r  for 
•..»/::.  VAfd.  >/::.'jr.:f.  Tli^r^r  trrr  feLxtfr^n  free  scholarships.  The 
'//  .«r7«r  i}i\  thr-r*?  h:jridr*<l  acr^  of  land :  the  lads,  in  blouse  anifonns. 
v/iTir  ii*.  Wjr'ic  irj  vtrio'is  par  J-  of  it.  There  are  good  class-rooms  and 
.Si'M,r^*ory.  witr,  Knp*rrior  appliances  and  natcral  history  collections. 
','  /.•'v  jr' V  Jlv;  }jo:jr«  a  day  to  practical  work,  fire  to  lectoresand  Haws 
/',.-if.  Kv;hi  >^>y  in  tarn  spends  a  week  in  the  kitchen,  a  week  in 
•iW-o/  -.r,  ill  A  hr'iii^ng  in  vegetables  from  farm  and  garden.  They 
.'•*rfi  f::.t-r.'.'Mry,  fy>tany.  geology,  physiology,  veterinary  lore,  car- 
;/^:.*ry  <-v'-ryihin^f  that  an  agriculturist  can  want.  We  saw  the  dairy, 
v/:.>;ri  fr>'.':  thirty-five  cows  sends  daily  to  Amiens  I'jO  litres  (qnarta)  of 
rr...If  ifi  7!a«>.  ^^tlc-fi  Stoppered  with  glass  and  india-rubber;  the  rac/tcru4 
Of  'y>w»;h«-'JH.  a  i/jari  sleeping  with  the  cows  in  each  ;  the  sleek  beasts 
'it.;;  th<:irname« — Numa,  Marquise.  Colomlja,  Fanny,  Lady — appended 
•o  th<-Ir  ■:f.tt\\H ;  the  kitch'.'ns.  forge,  machines,  workshops,  cider-press ; 
♦  h«-  fy^yh'd"hk«.  schcxiUbooks,  exercise-books;  the  large  kitchen-garden 
•vit.h  \Mtiu\fSi\  liffds,  the  troughs  for  trout-rearing.  The  place  was  a 
'jofivrit  confiscated  at  the  Revolution.  What  a  number  of  problems 
tii<r  J{fryoliitiofi  sfjived !  The  whole  was  admirably  complete:  700 
K'.yH  fin?  filling  similar  establishments  indifferent  parts  of  France; 
t}i;i».  in  to  Hay,  during  ever}'  twelve  years  2SUU  trained  farmers  are 
:'.''ait<:ri'd  ovirr  the  country,  to  spread  at  home  the  technical  knowledge 
fh<ry  htivi',  giiined.  No  wonder  French  holdings,  large  and  small,  are 
«'ri<'Mtifir:iilIy  farmed. 

Wlfi  had  lu-ard  much  of  the  market -gardens  round  Paris,  and  we 
^nvt'  It  day  to  them,  driving  out  to  Asnir-res.  We  carry  letters  to  a 
unU-tl  ym/rin'rhrr,  but  find  that  he  is  dead,  and  his  sons  are  suspicions, 
Miilh-n,  iflrnost  rude.  Wo  leave  them,  enter  the  open  gate  of  a  pro- 
niihing  uncloHure,  and  introduce  ourselves  to  a  cheery  M.  Colmant, 
Itijii  dn  Mt'HMil,  who,  on  finding  that  we  are  not  professionals,  gives  ns 
iL  corrliiil  wrlcr)mo.  Ilis  garden  is  only  2}  acres  in  extent ;  ^  acre  is 
giv<Mi  up  to  hMpariigtiH.  From  September  1  to  April  30  he  sends 
iivi'iy  diiy  to  Paris  from  200  to  1000  bunches,  getting  for  them  on 
an  nvmign  through  tho  eight  months  sixpence  a  bunch.  They  grow 
in  fniiut'H  ."lO  fent  long,  5  fe<»t  wide,  floored  with  slates ;  under 
these  hot  air-pipes,  above  thorn  a  shallow  layer  of  earth.  The  roots 
arc  crammed  in  ns  thickly  as  possible,  covered  with  2  inches  of  good 
soil,  and  the  glftMHes  drawn  over  ;  in  eight   days  they  are  ready  to 
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cut,  the  stocks  lasting  for  two  months.  He  has  also  1000  bsll- 
glasses,  costing  one  franc  each,  for  salads.  Every  year  the  whole 
surface  of  the  garden  to  the  depth  of  G  inches  is  taken  out,  sold  to 
the  neighbouring  bourgeois  for  their  flower-gardens,  replaced  by 
manure  from  Paris,  which  we  saw  standing  in  large  ricks  ready  to 
spread.  He  employs  fifteen  men,  pays  £35  per  acre  rent  on  a 
n  years'  lease,  with  right  of  pre-emption.  We  sat  down  with  him 
to  calculate  his  profits.     Here  is  the  balance-sheet  we  made  out : — 


agtts 

nt  and  taxes  . 

jr: .:,...  ...  ^  repairs 

i  csapital 

\t   -    -      -.1  cort^ 
6aiidrie»    . 

DaliiQce  (profit) 


£2728 


Sale  of  asparagus 

Sales  from  rejrt  of  gartUn 


£2ij;-i0 
178 


£2728 


Net  profit  of  £1028  on  a  little  over  2  acres  of  gronnd  1 


I     w 


Away  southward,  to  the  vineyards  of  the  Cnte-d'Or,  halting,  as 
nglish  travellers  do  not  halt,  at  Dijon,  with  its  factories  of  mustard 
wn  in  the  fields  aroand,  its  savoury  ntmmiics^  its  juicy  Muscat 
pes,  and  pears  as  big  as  vegetable  marrows,  its  delightful  botanic 
garden,  its  supreme  historical  associations,  condensed  into  a  single 
chamber  of  the  Palais  des  Ducs»  where  lie  the  tombs  or  the  relics  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Philip  the  Good,  Charles  the  Bold. 
We  had  glimpsed  the  vine  soon  after  passing  Fontainebleau ;  the 
ittle  Chasselas  grape  grown  in  gardens,  but  rare  in  the  fields  of 
heat,  hemp,  beet,  chicory.  Her©  at  Dijon,  allter  a  two  miles'  drive 
t  of  the  town,  we  see  nothing  else,  except  that  in  their  midst  are 
standard  apricots,  peaches,  peai^,  with  a  very  few  olives,  and  an 
occasional  vin  ifltalie  (Phytolacca  decandra),  whose  jetty  berries  are 
need  to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  wine.  Carts  meet  us,  bearing 
immense  vats  of  grapes  : 


k 


Reeling u- it b  grapes,  rod  wiiggons  chukc  the  way ; 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray." 


omen  are  cutting  the  bunches  and  filling  the  baskets ;  men  bring 
them  to  the  roadside  and  tumble  them  into  the  vats.  We  drive 
through  village  after  village^  with  their  roadside  crosses,  and  the 
**  O  Crux  Ave  "  inscribed  beneath  them  ;  the  houses  everywhere  in  the 
perfect  order  which  bespeaks  ownership.    After  twelve  miles  we  begin 

I       to  aaceud  the  low  slopes  of  the  l*V»te-d'Or,  on  which   are  the   famous 
rineyards,  Chamb«^rtin,  Nuits,  Beaone,  Pommard  ;  low  golden-leaved 
,       vines  stretching  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach  in  the  sunny   autumn  air, 
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honse  of  a  vigneron  and  large  marcharul,  late  maire  of  his  cofmmime, 
now  jp^*6sident  du  constil  d'arroTidissement*  He  is  away;  will  be 
d^sdd  to  have  missed  us ;  his  son,  who  ^'  spiks  Inglis,"  is  in  Kngland ; 
but  Mademoiselle  is  at  home ;  will  send  with  ns  the  commiSf  or  head- 
manager,  entreats  ns  to  return  to  lunch,  and  meanwhile  to  reemit 
ourselves  with  a  sip  of  vermouth,  the  local  alcoholic  bitter.  A  mile's 
drive  takes  us  to  the  famous  Chambertin  vineyard,  stretching  in  a 
narrow  strip  for  two  miles  along  the  hillside.  We  stroll  among  the 
breast-high  vines,  finger  and  taste  the  purple  and  the  golden  grapes, 
admire  the  scarlet  ipmnma  twining  round  the  stalks,  the  bine  pim- 
pernel and  bloody  geranium,  the  imnet  grass,  the  skipping,  chirping 
grasshoppers  and  locusts.  When  the  vines  are  pruned  in  April  the 
finest  branches  are  preserved,  tied  in  bundles,  soaked  in  water  tiU 
June,  planted  3  feet  deep,  bearing  in  the  third  year,  then  good  for 
fifteen  years.  Monsieur  owns  6  hectares  (nearly  15  acres)  ;  that  is  all. 
The  whole  Chambertin  vineyard  is  only  250  acres ;  not  enclosed,  not 
separated  from  the  ordinary  plots  adjoining.  This  little  parcel  of  it 
yields  35  hectolitres  (barrels  of  280  bottles)  per  hectare ;  a  barrel 
after  four  years  sells  for  MO — that  means  £1400  per  hectare  ;  £8400 
gross  receipts  in  one  good  year  on  6  hectares.  Set  against  this : 
labour  £20  a  year  per  hectare,  manure,  stakes,  interest  on  capital, 
possible  loss  from  phylloxera,  money  idle  for  two  years  of  growth — 
still  the  net  profit  is  enormous. 

This  is  the  high-priced  grape.  Now  for  the  common  grape  grown 
by  the  peasants,  out  of  which  vin  ordinaire  is  made.  M.  Jean  Ronssean 
has  a  comfortable  cottage  ;  wife,  one  daughter  of  twelve  years — the 
son,  of  fifteen,  just  dead  of  influenza,  the  poor  mother  tells  ns  with 
tears.  Jean,  with  his  wife's  help,  earns  in  wages  23**.  a  week.  He 
owns  two  acres,  which  we  went  to  see ;  they  get  from  them  20 
hectolitres  of  wine,  which  sell  for  £5  to  £6  per  hectolitre.  The  gross 
profit  is  £100  a  year.  There  are  very  few  deductions.  He  began 
without  a  sou ;  there  were  no  vines  on  the  land  when  he  took  it ;  he 
first  rented  it  for  £10  a  year ;  bought  it  out  of  his  profits ;  is  on  the- 
way  to  buy  more. 

Back  to  lunch  with  Mademoiselle ;  the  house  an  old  abbaye,  with- 
formal  courtyard  and  quaint  overgrown  garden.  In  the  drawing- 
room,  reached  by  an  outer  stone  staircase,  is  a  piano,  many  books,  a 
portrait  of  Grambetta,  M.  le  President's  sash  of  office,  his  gold  medal 
from  last  year's  exhibition  for  vin  dc  Bourfjognc,     Mademoiselle  is  a 

»  The  commune  is  the  village  parliament  or  parish  council,  re-elected  once  in  five 
years  by  all  the  villagers  of  twenty  years  old,  in  the  proportion  of  one  comeUler  ta 
every  hundred  of  the  populatioD.  From  amongst  their  number  the  conseiUerg  chooBe 
a  maire.  They  control  sanitation,  police,  public-houses,  or  aubergeSj  octroi^  poor 
relief— everything  except  church  and  school,  which  are  managed  by  the  State.  A. 
group  of  communes  forms  a  canton  or  arrondifsscment,  with  its  con$tU 
prixident. 
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girl  of  twenty-five,  in  deep  mourmng  for  her  mother  ;  manners  charm- 
ing, with  less  coneciousneas  and  more  em][yr€sseme7it  than  an  English 
girl  of  her  I'ank  would  show.  She  takes  us  to  the  saUe  a  mowjn\ 
Course  after  course  succeeds :  JUds  dc  hau/j  Iamb  with  garlic,  cheese 
curiously  dressed,  conjtturfs  irabrlcoiSj  fruit,  coffee ;  wines  rising  from 
ordijiain  to  Chambertin,  to  Pommard  sup6rieure,  to  special  Chambertin 
of  1870,  finished  with  eau  de  vie  de  Marc,  a  liqueur  they  extract 
from  the  pressed  grape-skin,  served  in  lovely  little  many-coloured 
glasses.  We  saw  the  processes  of  wine-making,  the  pre^soirs,  th^ 
fermenting  vats,  the  cnir.':  or  cellars.  Then,  like  old  Sol  GilU  chock 
foil  of  science^ — of  something  else  besides,  candid  folk  might  suggest — 
we  drove  back  to  Dijon, 


I 


Ex  2}ede  Hvrcuhm  I  I  could  only  multiply  instances  supporting 
those  which  I  have  given*  I  have  not  described  the  extensive 
fti/taijitge  of  the  Landes  and  the  Bouches  du  Rhime ;  nor  the  tobacco 
culture  of  the  Lot  et  Garonne,  from  which,  exclusively  through  peasant 
cultivation,  is  produced,  under  Government  supervision,  the  French 
caporal  and  canCinc,  yielding  to  the  small  grower  a  profit  of  near 
iWO  per  acre.  My  instances,  representing  the  northern  half  of  Francej 
in  soil  and  climate  most  resembling  England,  must  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth.  But  if  a  sack  of  billiard  balls  is  brought  to  me,  and 
a  dozen  plunges  of  the  hand  bring  up  red  balls  only,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  of  the  remaining  balls,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  also  red.  And 
the  impression  derived  from  personal  inspection  was  sustained  by  a 
mass  of  hearsay  evidence*  Questioning  everywhere  innkeepers,  way- 
farers, fellow-travellers  in  hotel  and  railway  carriage,  we  met  with 
unbroken  testimony  to  the  prosperity,  freedom,  thrift  of  the  labouring 
peasant,  as  due  to  the  facility  of  acquiring  land  at  will  and  cheaply, 
consequent  on  the  extinction  of  great  landowners  at  the  Revolution, 
nnd  the  centrifugal  distribution  of  the  soil  which  followed  it.  The 
feeling  is  deeply  rooted,  not  only  amongst  the  small  holders,  but 
amongst  the  moneyed  classes.  To  join  house  to  house  and  add  field 
to  field  is  reprehensible  with  Frenchmen  of  to-day,  as  with  Isaiah 
twenty-five  centuries  ago.  Said  a  rich  nhjociant  en  lait^  who  in 
England  would  have  Ijecome  a  landlord,  but  whose  agrarian  desires 
were  bounded  by  a  house,  garden,  em:los  ;  *'  Si  un  riche  ach^'te  le 
doniaine,  c'est  la  mine  du  pays ;  si  la  terre  est  divisee  en  parcelles, 
c*est  la  richesse  du  pays." 


In  England  the  owners  of  estates  above  one  acre  in  size  are  about 
lOiOOO ;  in  France  they  are  7,000^000.  In  England  the  average 
■^Brtent  of  a  single  farm  is  "390  acres ;  in  France  10  acres, 
4,000,000  owners  holding  properties  of  two  acres ;  while  farms  of 
200  acres  are  so  few  that  they  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers.     In 
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France  there  are  8,000,000  acres  of  common  land,  the  exact 
amoant  which  has  in  England  been  robbed  from  the  labourers  by 
successive  Enclosure  Acts  during  the  last  170  years.  In  1880  France 
reported  £27,000,000  worth  of  food ;  England  impm^ted  £80,000,000 
worth.  In  sixty  years  8,500,000  emigrants  have  left  England  ;  less 
than  500,000  have  left  France.  In  England  the  rural  population  is 
33  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in  France,  upwards  of  75  per  cent. 
In  England,  finally^  the  peasant  is  miserably  housed,  underpaid, 
servile,  despairing  ;  in  France,  he  is  decent,  well-to-do,  independent, 
hopeful.  ''  The  bearing  of  these  observations,"  says  the  immortal 
commander  of  the  Cautious  Clara^  ^*  lies  in  the  application  of  them  : 
that  ain't  no  part  of  my  duty ! " 

W.   TUCKWELL. 


THE    REVIVAL   OF  "  HENRY  VIIT. 


THE  prodaction  at  tbe  Lyceum  Theatre  during  the  first  month  of 
the  present  year  of  Shakespeare's  play  of  "Henry  VIII."  will 
probably  present  not  merely  admirable  acting  to  the  playgoers,  but  a 
great  historic  picture  of  the  age  and  of  the  Court  of  the  ■'  majestic 
who  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome."  What  the  ignorance  of  criticism 
ilia  innovations  are  often  restorations,  and  the  stage-management  of 
le  Lyceum  will  in  this  respect  only  follow,  with  its  larger  meany  and 
opportunities,  the  example  set  by  the  stage -management  of  the  Globe 
three  hundred  years  before.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  whose  poem  "  The 
Happy  Life "  anticipates  in  its  essential  points  Wordsworth *3  de- 
scription of  "  The  Happy  Warrior,"  was  apparently  one  of  the 
spectators  on  the  29tb  June  1613,  wben  "the  King's  Players  had 
a  new  play  called  '  All  is  True/  representing  some  principal  pieces 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.'*  The  opportunity  was  given  him  by 
King  James  I.,  who  had  relieved  him  of  bis  diplomatic  employments, 
not  relishing,  it  is  said,  kia  celebrated  definition  of  the  functions  of 
as  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  was  apparently  one  of  those  critics  of 
whom  we  have  many  in  our  own  days,  who  would  bring  back  the 
dranm  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Thespian  recitations.  He  records  the 
fact  that  the  play  was  **  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage,  the 
knights  of  the  order,  with  their  Georges  and  Garters ;  the  guards, 
with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the  like."  All  this  was  little  to 
Sir  Henry^s  taete.  "  Sufficient,  in  truth,"  he  adds,  **  within  awhile, 
to  render  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous."  A  higher  authority 
than  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  a  difierent  view  of  the  range  of  dramatic 
art.     Sir    Philip  Sidney,   in    his   "  Defence   of    Poesie,"    maintains 
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the  heresy  that  **  to  write  up  '  Thebes'  in  great  letters  over  an  old 
door  "  does  not  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  Thebes. 

*'  You  shall  have  [he  says]  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then 
we  must  believe  the  stage  to  1>e  a  garden  ;  by-and-by  we  hear  news  of  ship- 
wreck in  the  same  place,  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  as  a  ro<uc. 
On  the  back  of  that  comes  a  hideous  monster  with  flre  and  smoke,  and  then 
the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave,  while  in  the  mean- 
time two  ai-mies  fly  in,  represented  with  four  shields  and  bucklers,  and  then 
what  liard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ?  " 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  apparently,  held  that  doctrine  of  the  mntnal  de- 
pendence of  minds  and  senses  and  of  the  degree  in  which  they  assist 
•ach  other,  which  Mr.  Irving,  with  as  much  happiness  of  expression 
as  justness  of  thought,  a«t  forth  at  the  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year,  and  which  he  has  illustrated  in  the  productions  that  have 
made  his  management  of  the  Lyceum  historic.  The  truth  is  that  in 
it  he  has  not  only  followed,  and  in  following  developed,  the  example  of 
his  most  illustrious  predecessors,  but  has  obeyed  a  general  intellectaal 
tendency  going  far  beyond  the  theatre.  The  philosophic  maxim  that 
a  thing  cannot  be  understood  in  itself  alone  but  only  in  its  relations, 
of  which  the  scientific  equivalent  is  the  doctrine  that  the  study  of  the 
organisation  involves  the  study  of  the  environment,  has  its  counter- 
part in  literature  and  art.  In  history  it  is  not  now  sufficient  to  con- 
struct a  consecutive  narrative,  but  a  scene  must  be  presented.  The 
school  of  Robertson  and  Hume — in  its  way  a  very  good  school — ^has 
been  superseded  by  that  of  Carlyle  and  Michelet.  Not  only  the  actors, 
but  the  influences  which  acted  upon  them — the  moving  or  stationary 
groups  among  which  they  lived ;  the  buildings  of  the  towns ;  the 
mountains,  lakes,  and  plains ;  the  furniture  of  the  rooms ;  the  very 
dress  and  fashions  of  the  age — are  painted.  In  prose  fiction,  too,  a 
similar  change  has  taken  place.  Fielding  and  Smollett  were  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  the  "scenery"  of  their  stories ;  to  the  surroundings, 
whether  of  still  or  animated  life,  in  which  their  creatures  lived  and 
moved ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  events  which  they  narrate, 
leave  on  the  reader  the  impression  that  they  have  happened  nowhere 
in  particular  and  everywhere  in  general.  They  write  up  "  Bath,"  as 
the  dramatist  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  day  wrote  up  "  Thebes,"  over  an 
old  door.  The  modern  novelist,  on  the  other  hand,  does  his  best  to 
exhibit  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  personages  and  their  environ- 
ment— of  town  and  country,  of  habit  and  vesture,  of  naked  character 
and  clothing  circumstance. 

To  some  extent  literature  and  the  arts  have  learned  this  lesson  from 
the  stage ;  and  now  the  stage  is  required  to  unlearn  it  for  itself.  It 
is  said  that  carpentry  and  costume  divert  the  mind  from  the  play  it- 
self. That  is  a  question  for  each  individual  observer.  If  any  one 
finds  his  mind  diverted  from   the   necessary   business  of  the  play  to 
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carpentry  and  costume,  the  fact  may  be  due  to  a  certain  frivoHtj  of 
temper  in  himself.  He  should  correct  the  habit,  and  cnltiyate  a 
faculty  of  closer  attention.  In  the  esperience  of  others,  the  effect 
of  scenery  and  music,  passively  filling  the  eye  and  ear  and  so  appeas- 
ing the  senses,  is  to  leave  the  mind  disengaged  for  its  own  intellectual 
work.  According  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  real  strain  upon  *'  the 
miserable  beholders  "  of  his  time  was  doe  to  the  effort  to  better  the 
miracle  of  Amphion — Movit  Amiohian  lajndcs  cftnendo — and  from  the 
bare  word  "  Thebes  "  written  over  an  old  door,  to  build  up  its  towers, 
and  people  its  streets.  This  was  more  than  Sir  Philip  felt  his  feeble 
powers  of  imagination  equal  to.  His  fancy  required  the  afisistanod 
of  the  carpenter  and  scene-painter,  being  unable  to  convert  the  bare 
stage  successively  into  a  garden,  a  rock,  a  cave,  and  a  battlefield.  In 
an  old  play,  a  duellist  challenges  his  adversary  to  fight  at  the  town's 
end.  They  make  a  step  or  two  on  the  stage,  without  quitting  it, 
aiid  with  the  explanatory  remark  addressed  to  the  audience,  '*  Now 
we  are  at  the  town's  end/*  proceed  to  fight.  Any  one  who  chooses 
may  contend  that  this  is  the  true  method,  and  there  ia  something  to 
lie  said  for  it.  What  is  indefensible  ia  the  half  and  half  method^ 
which  conceding  something  to  scenery  and  hist<iric  accuracy,  yet  does 
it  so  grudgingly  as  to  raise  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  spectator,  and 
by  making  the  accessories  the  subjects  of  misgiving  and  complfdnt, 
really  diverts  the  mind  from  the  action,  which  a  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  senses  would  leave  at  freedom  for  its  proper  task.  If  the  principle 
of  scenery  and  accuracy  of  costume  is  admitted  at  all,  the  magnificence 
[of  Henry^s  VIII.'s  Court,  the  most  splendid  and  lavish  of  the  most 
splendid  and  lavish  period  in  Europe,  should  be  represented  with 
corresponding  magnificence.  That  was  the  background  which  was  in 
|the  conception  of  the  author.  The  first  producers  of  the  play,  when 
they  set  it  forth  with  such  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
majesty  as  they  were  able  to  compass,  endeavoured  to  realise  it  to  the 
perception  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Irving  legitimately  aims  to  meet  a 
iFimilar  expectation  with  ampler  resources.  In  one  respect  it  is  to  be 
[hoped  that  the  precedent  of  1613  will  not  be  followed  in  18P2. 
[The  play  of  "Henry  VEtl."  had  its  baptism  of  fire:  the  Globe 
Theatre  waa  burnt  down  on  the  first  performance,  having  been  set 
in  flames  through  the  discharge  of  the  *'  chambers  "  which  announced 
Henry's  masqned  visit  to  Cardinal  Wolaey.  Happily  nothing  perished 
in  ''the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabric"  but  the  virtuous  fabric 
itself  and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks.  "  Only  one  man,"  Sir  Henry 
[remarks,  ^*  bad  his  breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  have 
n-olled  him»  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a  provident  wit,  put  it 
limt  by  lx)ttle  ale.** 

"  Henry  VHI.'*  ia  interesting  as  being  the  epilogue  of  that  great 
aeriea  of  English  historic  plays,  of  which  King  John  is  the  prologue, 
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a  series  which  taught  Marlboroagh  and  Chatham  all  they  knew  of 
English  history,  and  which  Mr.  Carlyle  declares  to  be  in  essence  and 
spirit  the  truest  history  of  England  ever  written.  "  Henry  VIII."  is 
also  interesting  as  being,  according  to  most  Shakespearean  chronolo- 
gists,  the  last  of  his  plays.  It  was  first  produced  in  1G13.  In 
what  proportion  it  was  Shakespeare's  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  Mrs.  Kitty,  in  "  High  life  Below  Stairs,"  anti- 
cipated Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  with  the 
question,  "  Who  wrote  *  Shikspur  '  ?  "  though,  unlike  them,  she  did 
not  venture  dogmatically  to  answer  her  own  inquiry.  Early  in  the 
history  of  criticism  the  revising  and  correcting  hand  of  Ben  Jonson  was 
supposed  to  be  visible  in  it.  The  latest  theory  is  that  it  was  the 
joint  production  of  Shakespeare  and  his  younger  contemporary,  John 
Fletcher,  to  whom  the  passages  most  comn^only  admired,  the  ehow 
speeches,  the  purple  patches,  are  generally  assigned.  The  critical 
analyst  cuts  very  finely  and  exactly.  The  prologne,  we  are  told, 
is  Fletcher's.  Act  i.  scenes  1  and  2,  dealing  with  the  arrest  of 
Buckingham,  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  the  appeal  of  Queen  Katherine 
against  Wolsey  on  behalf  of  the  taxed  and  pilled  Commons,  and 
the  accusation  of  Buckingham  by  his  surveyor  are  Shakespeare's.  To 
Fletcher  are  put  down  scenes  3  and  4  of  act  i.,  giving  the  gossip 
and  scandal  of  the  Court  and  the  masked  ball  at  Cardinal  Wolsey's, 
at  which  Henry  first  sees  Anne  Boleyn.  Fletcher  also,  we  are  told, 
is  responsible  for  act  ii.  scenes  1  and  2,  in  which  Buckingham's  trial 
is  described,  and  which  disclose  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn 
and  hint  at  Katherines  divorce.  Scene  3  of  t&e  same  act,  in 
which  letters  of  nobility  are  offered  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  scene  4j 
the  trial  of  Queen  Katherine,  are  Shakespeare's.  Act  iii.  scene  1, 
where  Katherine  is  at  work  with  her  women,  and  is  waited  upon  by 
Wolsey  and  Campeius,  is  Fletcher's.  Scene  2  of  act  iii.  containing 
the  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  Wolsey,  and  the  intimation 
of  the  Bang's  disfavour,  up  to  the  stage  direction,  *'  Exit  the 
King,  frowning  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey  :  the  nobles  throng  after  him, 
smiling  and  whispering,"  is  Shakespeare's.  From  this  point  to  the  end 
of  the  scene,  Fletcher's  hand  is  recognised,  in  the  exchange  of  defiances 
between  the  fallen  Wolsey  and  the  exulting  nobles ;  the  celebrated 
'^Farewell"  soliloquy  and  pathetic  confessions  and  counsel  to  Cromwell. 
Act  iv.  scene  1,  the  coronation  pageant  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
scene  2,  the  vision  of  Queen  Katherine  and  her  farewell  speeches  to 
her  friends  and  servants,  are  Fletcher's.  Act  v.  scene  1,  in  which  the 
plot  against  Cranmer  is  hinted,  and  Elizabeth's  birth  is  announced  to 
the  King,  is  Shakespeare's.  The  remainder  of  the  play,  act  v. 
scenes  2,  3,  4,  5 — containing  the  King's  vindication  of  Cranmer, 
and  rebuke  of  his  enemies,  the  christening  of  the  infant  Princess 
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Elizftbethj  and   the  proplietic  speecli  of   Cranmer,  together  with  the 
Epilogue,  are  given  wholly  to  Fletcher." 

That  there  are  ditlerences  of  style  and  thought  ia  the  play  of 
*•  Henry  VIII.,"  corresponding  very  closely  with  the  distribution  of 
scenes  and  passages  between  the  two  dramatists  has  long  been 
obvious  to  careful  readers.  As  far  back  as  1758,  Mr.  Roderick,  in  an 
essay  published  in  '*  Canons  of  Criticism,"  by  Thomas  Edwards, 
Esq.,  noticed  the  frequency  of  lines  in  "  Henry  VIII.'*  with  a  redun- 
dant syllable,  a  postponement  of  the  rcfsiinv  or  pauses  late  in  the 
line,  and  a  conflict  of  the  emphasis  of  the  cadence  with  the  natural 
sense,  all  of  which,  especially  the  first,  are  now  recognised  as  notes  of 
Fletcher*8  style.  Mr.  Roderick  does  not  appear  to  have  pushed  his 
argument  from  the  versification  into  an  argument  at/  ho7nuie))t.  It 
was  left  to  the  late  Mr*  James  Spedding,  the  eminent  Baconian 
scholar,  to  take  this  further  step,  and  he  did  so  on  a  suggestion  which 
vastly  multiplies  his  own  high  authority.  In  an  article  on  the  author- 
ship of  "  Henry  VIII., '*  published  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazhu  for 
18t50,  he  says  that  he  had  heard  it  casually  remarked  by  a  man  of 
iirst-rate  judgment  that  many  passages  in  '*  Henry  VIII."  were  much 
in  the  manner  of  Fletcher.  In  a  later  article,  Mr.  Spedding  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  withhold  the  fact 
that  the  friend  to  whom  he  referred  was  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson.  About 
the  same  time,  a  little  earlier  I  think,  in  his  lectures  on  "  Representa- 
tive Men,"  which  were  delivered  in  England  in  184!^*,  and  were  not 
then  probably  new,  Mr.  Emerson  remarked  on  the  signs  of  two-fold 
aathorship  in  *'  Henry  VIIL."  He  attributed  parts  ol'  the  play  to  '*  a 
superior  thoughtful  man  with  a  vicious  ear,'^  whose  lines  are  recog- 
nisable by  their  cadence.  They  are  "  constructed  on  a  given  tune^' 
— he  takes  Wolsey's  soliloquy  as  an  example — '*  and  his  verses/'  he 
adds,  *^  have  even  a  trace  of  pulpit  eloquence,  while  the  secret  of 
Sh&keapeare's  metre  is  that  the  thought  constructs  the  line,  so 
that  reading  for  the  sense  will  best  bring  out  the  rhythm."  The 
most  marked  peculiarity  of  Fletcher's  metre,  found  of  course  here  and 
there  in  undisputed  passages  of  Shakespeare,  but  comparatively  rare 
with  him  and  habitual  with  his  younger  contemporary,  is  the  redun- 
dant syllable,  as  it  is  called,  the  double  or  treble  ending,  lengthening 
a  decasyllabic  line  into  one  of  eleven  or  twelve  syllables,  ilr.  J. 
W.  Hales,  in  a  contribution  to  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,"  to  the  various  articles  in  which  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  materials  for  this  paper,  has  quoted  the  following  thirty- 
two  lines  from  Fletcher's  '*  False  One  ^'  (act  ii.  scene  I),  as  exhibiting 

•  Tlio  following  list  exhibits  this  distribution  af  acts  and  scenes:— -Irf  i.  sc.  I,  2, 
8hak€9peart; ;  sc.  3,  4^  Fletcher.  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  2.  Fletcher  ;  sc.  3,  4,  Shakespeare* 
Ati  Hi.  »c.  J.  Fletcher  ;  sc,  2,  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  Act  if\  gc.  1,  2,  Fletcher, 
Act  r.  #e.  1,  8haketipcare  :  so,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Fletcher. 
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all  the  marked  peculiarities  of  his  versification  :  (1)  the  extra  syllable  ; 
(2)  the  treble  ending  ;  and  (3)  the  fall  accent  on  the  eleventh  syllable  : 

"  Cjbsar.  I  have  heard  too  much ; 

And  struggle  not  with  garish  shows  to  invade 
My  nohle  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest ; 
You  are  poor  and  open.     I  must  tell  you  roundly, 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits, 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allowed  his  ruin, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it : 
Hajity  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories, 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths  and  friends  about  my  pei-son, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy, 
Above  the  pious  love  you  showed  to  Pompey. 
You  have  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  you  : 
Swords,  hunger,  fires,  destructions  of  sdl  natures, 
Demolishment  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.     Turn  to  tears 
You  wretched  and  poor  seeds  of  sunburnt  Eg3rpt, 
And  now  you  have  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror 
That  you  cannot  deceive  with  all  your  flatteries, 
That  where  the  day  gives  light  will  be  himself  still, 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  human  courtesies : 
Gro  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Haste  round  about  his  pall,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabsean  bed,  and  placet  his  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues, 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes. 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mong  the  worthies." 

Compare  these  lines,  so  fiar  as  the  versification  is  concerned,  with 
Wolsey*s  soliloquy  ("  Henry  VIII."  act  iiL  scene  2)  : 

"  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness. 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
Tbe  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  i*oot, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  on  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.     O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  a.spire  to. 
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That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  thoir  ruin, 
More  pangs  mul  feai*s  than  wat-s  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls  he  falls  like  Lucifex, 
Never  to  hope  again." 

The  identity  not  merely  of  the  metrical  cadence  but  of  the  sort 
of  plaintive  monotone  in  the  sentiment  is  complete,  and  out  of 
'Heniy  VIII /'  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  undisputed  passage  of 
Shakespeare's  of  eqnal  length. 

The  peculiarity  of  Shakespeare's  metre,  especially  in  his  later 
plays  in  which  his  versification  became  his  own,  and  ceased  to  be 
modelled  upon  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  was  that  it  was 
shaped  by  the  thought — the  rhythm,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  following 
the  meaning,  with  it  may  be  even  an  excessive  disregard  of  conven- 
tion. Under  this  general  principle  fall  the  technical  peculiarities 
which  critics  have  described  as  light  endings  which  allow  a  slight 
_fitress  to  be  laid  on  the  concluding  syllable  of  the  line  ;  weak  endings 
which  not  even  such  stress  is  possible,  but  which  have  in  reading 
be  run  on  with  the  following  line.  Of  the  light  endings  such 
as 

*'  An  uiitimt'ly  ague 
Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber  w/t^n 
These  suns  of  glory,"  tkc. 

"  1  do  know 
Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  nt  the  leaist,  that  have 
By  this  so  sickened,"  Ac. 

If  the  weak  endings : 

•*  What  did  this  vanity 
Hnt  ininist<?r  roramunication  of 
A  mo*it  poor  issue  i " 

*'This  topiiroud  fellow, 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  ^jjall  1  name  not,  but 
From  .sincere  motives,  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  irhen 
We  see  each  gi'ain  of  grav^^l/'  itc. 

Professor  Ingram,  who  has  worked  out  with  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  *'  Henry  VllI/'  this  question  of  light  and  weak  endings, 
which  he  finds  to  mark  all  the  works  of  Shakespeare  belonging  to 
his  later  period,  says  there  are  forty-five  light  endings  in  the  Shake- 
spearean portion  as  against  seven  in  Fletcher  s  part,  and  thirty-seven 
weak  endings  in  Shakespeare  as  against  one  in  Fletcher,  the  number 
of  lines  belonging  to  each  in  the  whole  play,  if  Mr.  Fleay's  arithmetic 
be  right,  being  Shakespeare  llIC,  Fletcher  1 107.  These  peculiarities 
of  Shakespeare's  later  versification,  and  that  which  is  known  as 
end-stopped  line,  Mr.  Ingram  is  disposed  to  consider  simply  aa 
mces  of  what  Mr.  Spedding  calls  the  pause  test,  which  groups  the 
ification  of  Shakespeare  according  to  accents  or  pauses  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  author's  thotight^  and  not  any  mechanical  law. 
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The  probability  is  that  Shakespeare's  abandonment  of  rhyme  was 
simply  the  precursor  of  those  modifications  of  his  metrical  system 
which  led  him  to  distribute  his  blank  verse  according  to  the  transi- 
tions of  thought,  now  running  the  lines  together,  and  now  breaking 
them  up  by  pauses  and  accents,  after  that  conversational  fashion 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  naturally  falls  into  iambics.  Dr.  Abbott 
notices  the  contrast  between  the  jarring  consonants  to  which  Shake- 
speare is  prone,  and  the  smoothness  of  Fletcher's  style.  The  contrast 
goes  deeper.  The  sudden  transitions  and  self-interruptions,  the 
movement  of  conflicting  feelings,  the  crowding  of  half-formed  thought 
upon  half-formed  thought,  which  mark  even  soliloquy  in  Shakespeare 
and  which  are  still  more  apparent  in  the  eager  exchanges  of  dialogue, 
are  wholly  unlike  the  long  utterances,  all  in  one  unvarying  key  of 
Fletcher.  The  Buckingham,  and  Wolsey,  and  the  Queen  Katherine 
of  the  parts  of  **  Henry  VIII."  which  are  attributed  to  Fletcher  are 
creatures  of  one  mood  only,  expressed  in  the  same  sweet  but  mono- 
tonous cadence.  The  Buckingham,  and  Wolsey,  and  Katherine  of 
the  passages  attributed  to  Shakespeare  are  creatures  of  a  score  of  shift- 
ing moods,  expressing  themselves  with  an  infinite  variety  of  cadence, 
pause  and  inflexion  in  the  same  speech. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  preceded  that  ''  The  Famous 
History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII.,"  by  William  Shakespeare, 
should  be  known  as  "  The  Famous  History,"  &c.,  by  William  Shake- 
speare and  John  Fletcher.  If  there  were  any  positive  testimony, 
however  slight,  that  Fletcher  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  play, 
if  there  were  even  a  theatrical  tradition  to  that  effect,  it  would  raise 
the  evidence  of  style  to  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  every  one 
who  has  applied  '*  the  higher  criticism "  to  contemporary  events 
knows  how  the  discovery  of  a  simple  fact  may  convert  moral  certain- 
ties into  ridiculous  absurdities.  The  Fletcher  argument  applied  to  a 
great  poet  of  our  own  century  might  establish  that  Walter  Savage 
Landor  had  written  some  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems,  and  Leigh 
Hunt  others.  An  author  often  has  a  pleasure  in  being  unlike  him- 
self Shakespeare  may  have  chosen  once  in  a  way  to  show  that  he 
could  write  in  the  style  of  the  young  man  who  was  becoming  the 
fashion,  that  he  could  beat  Fletcher  in  his  own  manner.  Poets  are 
prone  to  experiments  of  style.  The  one  thing  noteworthy  is  that 
both  the  Fletcher  manner  and  the  late  Shakespeare  manner  are  con- 
spicuous in  "  Henry  VIII." ;  that  the  passages  which  the  different 
styles  discriminate  are  easily  recognisable,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
double  authorship,  whether  true  or  false,  has  led  to  very  good 
criticism  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  poets. 

The  fortunes  of  Wolsey  were  the  subject  of  plays  before  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Henry  VIII.,*'  if  the  piece  acted  in  1613  were,  as  Wotton's 
description  of  it  makes  almost  certain,  the  drama  as  we  now  have  it. 
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Plays  by  Chettle,  of  which  the  great  Cardinal  was  the  hero,  were 
acted  in  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  there  is  mention  of  an  **  Enter- 
lude  o£  King  Henry  VIIL'''  in  the  Stationers  Book^  for  1 604^-5,  of  all 
which  nothing  further  is  known  thein  the  names.  That  portions  of 
the  play,  as  we  now  have  it,  were  written  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
is  probably  from  the  complimentary  mention  made  of  that  Sovereign 
in  Cranmer^s  prediction.  That  its  composition  was  near  to  the 
period  of  its  production  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Watkins  Lloyd  from  the 
reference  to  James  I,  as  the  maker  of  new  nations,  Ln  which  he 
detects  an  allusion  to  the  colonisation  of  Virginia,  which  received  a 
charter  in  1G12*  In  the  comparison  of  James  to  a  mountain  cedar, 
extending  its  branches  to  all  the  plains  below  him,  Mr.  Lloyd  sees  a 
reference  to  the  marriage,  a  few  months  before  the  production  of  the 
play,  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  These  inter- 
pretations depend  on  the  aaaamption  that  the  play  as  it  stands  comes 
from  Shakespeare's  lianda  alone.  On  the  opposite  assumption  of  the 
participation  of  Fletcher,  Mr,  Spedding  conjectures  that  Shakespeare 
had  written  portions  of  a  great  historical  play,  dealing  with  the  story 
of  Henry's  reign  from  the  divorce  of  Katherine  to  the  separation  of 
the  English  from  the  Homan  Church.  His  comrades  of  the  Globe 
wanting  a  piece  with  which  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  L,  Shakespeai'e  handed  his 
fragments  to  them  to  make  what  use  they  could  of  them^  and  they  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  Fletcher  to  finish  as  best  he  might.  Consider- 
ing the  funereal  character  of  the  Prologue,  and  the  suggestion  with 
which  it  closes  that  the  events  set  forth  are  calculated  to  make  a 
**  man  weep  upon  his  wedding-day/'  the  theory  of  an  epithalamic  origin 
of  the  play  seems  rather  wild.  The  joyful  celebration  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  presented  on  this  theory  before  a 
bridal  pair  who  knew  how  that  marriage  had  termiiiated,  and  who 
would  find  in  it  a  third  example,  even  more  terrible  than  those  of 
Wolsey  and  Katherine,  of  the  way  in  which  **  mightiness  meets 
misery.' 

All  these  conjectures,  and  a  host  of  similar  ones  by  Karl  Elze  and 
other  German  critics,  have  value  as  calling  attention  to  certain 
features  of  the  play,  but  very  little  as  explanations  of  them.  Its 
character  is  such  as  it  would  have  had  (/'  it  had  been  written  by  more 
than  one  hand,  or  by  the  same  hand  at  diHerent  times  and  in  different 
moods,  and  with  a  different  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  play  %vifch  three 
different  endings  ;  or  three  plays  with  one  beginning.  The  first  play 
terminates  with  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  the  second  with  the 
<I  ►^ne  of  Queen  Katherine;  the  third  with   the    christening  of 

1  iu      It   is  therefore  by  no  means  a  good  acting  play,  though 

its  three  principal  characters  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
actor's  art.  Besides  this,  it  is  in  the  scenes  attributed  to  Shakespeare 
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a  wonderftil  study  of  character,  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  period 
when  the  old  world  was  passing  into  the  new,  a  revival  of  the 
pageantry  and  splendour  of  a  Court  at  a  time  when  in  England 
splendour  and  pageantry  had  departed  from  the  Court,  a  delineation 
of  great  men  and  great  controversies  in  an  age  of  small  men  and 
paltry  intrigues. 

The  play  extends  over  twelve  years.  But  Shakespeare,  as  is  nsnal 
with  him,  is  little  concerned  about  dates.  From  1521,  in  which  the 
first  scene  is  placed,  we  pass  to  1527,  and  back  again,  taking  account, 
at  the  earlier  date,  of  events  happening  in  1525,  '28,  and  '29.  Wolsey's 
death  in  1530  is  made  immediately  to  precede  that  of  Qneen 
Xatherine,  who  lived  five  years  longer  to  intrigue  with  the  Pope  and 
Emperor  against  Henry.  Both  of  those  events  are  made  contempo- 
rary with  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  which  took  place  three 
years  after  the  former,  and  two  years  before  the  latter.  The  plot 
against  Cranmer  in  1544  is  fixed  eleven  years  before  the  actual 
occurrence.  Cromwell,  in  1529,  is  able  to  inform  Wolsey  of  Cranmer^a 
return  from  Germany  in  1533,  and  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marrii^  with 
.the  King  in  the  same  year.  Two  Dukes  of  Norfolk  are  rolled  into 
one.  The  peaceful  interval  of  his  York  residence,  between  Wolaey's  fint 
disgrace  and  final  ruin,  is  omitted,  and  there  are  other  inaccuracies. 
We  do  not  mention  these  things  by  way  of  disparagement.  The 
chain  is  not  the  less  precious  metal  because  it  is  tangled.  Shakespeare 
has  rights  almost  as  complete  over  time  and  space  as  Nature  and 
History  themselves  ;  and  if,  by  transpositions  and  re-arrangements,  he 
is  able  to  make  a  history  of  his  own,  and  to  exhibit  characters  in^ 
their  working  as  they  acted  on  others,  and  were  acted  on  by  others 
and  by  outward  incidents — why  should  he  not  do  so  ?  His  Wolsey, 
and  Henry,  and  Katherine  have  something  like  a  real  existence  or 
their  own,  and  are  probably  closer  to  their  originals  than  the  Wolsey^ 
and  Henry,  and  Katherine  of  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Froude.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  historian,  says  Aristotle,  to  describe  things  as  they 
are  (which,  indeed,  he  is  seldom  able  to  do,  usually  describing  them 
as  they  could  not  possibly  have  been),  and  of  the  poet  to  describe 
them  as  they  might  have  been,  in  the  execution  of  which  task  he  is 
sometimes  able  to  make  a  dose  approach  to  what  they  actually  were. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  three  main  characters  of  the  play,  what 
is  the  image  of  Henry,  Katherine,  and  Wolsey  at  the  opening  of  the 
drama  which  the  actors  should  bring  upon  the  stage  ?  The  moody 
tyrant,  who  spared  no  man  in  his  anger  and  no  woman  in  his  lust, 
and  the  unwieldy  monster  who  could  scarcely  move  fix)m  his  chair, 
was  then  not  even  to  be  foreseen.  In  1521  Henry  was  thirty  years 
old.  In  personal  beauty,  in  gallantry  of  bearing,  in  mental  and 
physical  accomplishments,  in  refined  and  intellectual  tastes,  he  was- 
the  Jlo$  regum.      Sebastian    Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,. 
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describes  bim,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  date  at  which 
Shakespeare  brings  him  before  us,  as  extremely  handsome — the 
handsomest  Sovereign  in  Europe ;  Francis  I.  not  being  a  touch  upcaa 
him — and  the  best  dressed  Monarch  in  the  world. 

The  same  embassador  was  thrown  into  ecstasies  by  his  physical 
accomplishments  and  his  sports,  "  doing  the  most  marvellous  things 
both  in  dancing  and  jumping/'  very  fond  ol  disgnising  himself  and 
his  companions  in  masks,  and  of  showing  off  in  joust  and  tournaments, 
being  a  perfect  master  of  horsemanship.* 

Niccolo  Sagndino,  the  secretary  to  the  Embassy,  writing  some  years 
earlier,  was  still  more  enthusiastic : 

**  ITifi  Majesty  is  the  hand.somest  potentate  I  ever  set  eyes  on ;  above  the 
Doiddle  height,  with  an  extremely  fine  calf  to  his  leg;  his  complexion  very 
fair  iind  bright,  with  auburn  hair,  combed  straight  and  .short  in  the  French 
fashion ;  and  a  I'ound  face  so  very  beautiful  that  it  would  become  u  pretty 
woman." 

About  his  legs  Henry  seems  to  have  been  inordinately  vain,  and 
even  jealous.  He  appears  to  have  been  gratified  at  being  told  by 
Piero  Paaqualigo,  a  Venetian  ambassador,  that  the  French  kmg  had 
spare  legs,  and,  on  receiving  this  answer,  *'  he  opened  the  front  of 
his  doublet,  and  placing  his  hand  on  hia  thigh,  said,  '  Look  here,  and 
I  have  also  a  good  calf  to  my  leg.'  *' '''  He  played  the  lute,  the  organ, 
and  the  harpsichord ;  aud  he  composed  music,  and  conld  sing  from 
book  at  sight*  He  spoke  French,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  He 
discussed  theology  with  Wolaey  and  More,  and  medicine  with  Dr.  Butts, 
with  acme  result,  as  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  shows.^ 
The  formality  of  the  Court  of  Henry  YII, — which  was  not,  however, 
wholly  due,  as  Mr.  Brewer  thinks,  to  the  precisian  character  of  that 
monarch  and  to  his  ecclesiastic  Ministers,  Morton  and  Fox,  for  under 
Kdward  T^ .  Court  ceremonial  was  even  more  burtliensome — was 
entirely  laid  aside  by  Henn,'  A'lIL  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
children,  says  Mr.  Brewer,  and  carried  his  little  daughter  Mary  in 
his  arms  into  the  presence-chamber  among  the  courtiers  and  ambas- 
sadors* where  she  was  made  more  of  than  the  Queen  herself,^ 
He  had  a  fascinating  openness  and  cordiality  of  manner.  More  de- 
scribed his  affability  and  courtesy  to  all  men  as  so  great  that  ever}' 
Ooe  left  him  believing  himself  to  be  in  special  favour  with  him, 
jiiat  as  citizens*  wives  thought  that  the  image  of  Our  Lady  smiled 
npon  them  as  they  prayed  to  it.  No  doubt  the  Henry  of  1521 
and  earlier  was  not  altogether  the  Henry  of  IjiJS  and  later,  in 
character  and  in  manner  any  more  than  in  years.  It  would  task  an 
aocompliahed  actor  to  mark  the  gracious  beginning  and  the  gradual 
dedine* 

•  "Four  YoHFi  at  the  Coart  of  Henn  VIII.  (ISk'i-lO,/*  i  dl.  Venetian  Pesiiatches, 
tnuiAlated  by  Rawdoti  BrowD,  ii*  'M\\.  t  Jhid.  \.  U7. 

:  llTOWCT's  ''  Hi?nry  VIII./'  I.  2a3.  §  Ibht,  L  ^It. 
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The  Queen  Katherine  of  the  play  is,  perhaps,  in  some  respects 
farther  than  any  other  of  its  leading  characters  from  the  historic 
original.  Bom  in  December  1485,  the  fifth  and  youngest  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  she  was  six  years  Henry's  elder, 
being  in  her  thirty-sixth  year  at  the  opening  of  the  play.  Giustiniani 
admits  that  she  is  not  handsome^  but  praises  her  complexion.  His 
colleague,  Sagudino,  more  plain-spoken^  says^ "  She  is  rather  ugly  than 
otherwise.''  She  was  religious,  says  Giustiniani,  "  and  as  virtnoas  as 
words  can  express."  Erasmus  speaks  of  her  as,  for  her  sex,  a  miracle  of 
literature;  cmd  her  mother  hod  taken  care  that  all  her  daughters  should 
be  instructed  in  the  domestic  arts,  spinning,  sewing,  and  embroidery. 
Cavendish,  describing  Wolsey's  interview  with  him,  at  which  she  was 
present,  says  she  had  skeins  of  white  wool  round  her  neck.  Another 
contemporary  speaks  of  her  as  "of  a  lively  and  gracious  disposition,  quite 
the  opposite  of  the  Queen  her  sister  ^  (Joan  of  Spain,  the  mad  motiher 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.).  It  is  certain  that  Henry  at  first  was  deeply 
in  love  >vith  her,  and  long  remained  sincerely  attached  to  her,  as  his 
letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Margaret  of  Savoy  show.  Mr.  Brewer  thus 
sums  up  her  accomplishments :  "  She  danced  well,  was  a  good 
musician,  wrote  and  read  much,  and  composed  English  much  better 
than  half  the  ladies  in  her  Court.  Above  all,  her  love  and  admiration 
for  Henry  were  unbounded.  He  was  her  hero,  her  paladin."  *  Her 
influence  over  him  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  like  a  living 
Empress,  she  persuaded  him  to  remove  a  beard  of  which  she  dis- 
approved, though  he  had  vowed  not  to  shave  till  he  met  Francis  I.t 
Mr.  Brewer  says  that  she  only  took  part  in  politics  to  please  King 
Henry,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  She 
strenuously  supported  the  alliance  of  Henry  and  her  nephew, 
Charles  V.,  opposing  the  meeting  of  Henry  and  Francis  I.,  and  even 
speaking  in  Council  against  it.  While  Henry  was  engaged  in  Franoe, 
she  was  the  directress  of  the  war  with  James  lY.  of  Scotland.  She 
was  always  more  of  a  Spaniard  than  an  Englishwoman  ;  and  is 
described  as  having  acted,  while  Queen-Consort,  practically  as 
ambassadress  of  Spain  to  England.  She  spoke  Spanish  more  will- 
ingly than  English,  and  Cavendish,  who  was  present,  describes  her 
celebrated  appeal  to  the  King  at  the  trial  as  having  been  made  in 
broken  English.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  in  whom  princely 
pride  and  Spanish  punctiliousness  gave  in  her  late  years,  and  nnder 
the  sense  of  gross  injustice,  a  certain  rigid  obstinacy  of  virtue.  In  ker 
urgent  entreaty  to  the  Pope  and  Emperor  to  declare  and  enforce  the 
deposition  of  Henry  she  believed  his  submission  would  follow,  and  that 
she  was  really  promoting  his  eternal  interests  and  the  well-being  oft 
England.  A  docile,  submissive  wife  she  certainly  was  not ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  she  should  have  been.     The  picture  drawn  by 

*  Brewer's  **  Henry  VIII.,"  i.  115.  t  ^W*'-  i.  320. 
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Shakespeare  subdues  and  softens  her  real  character  to  the  pathetic 
sadness  of  her  fortune. 

The  hero  of  the  play  is,  however,  Wolsey,  and,  in  its  main  features, 
the  character  drawn  by  Shakespeare  is  probably  truer  than  that  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  In  1521,  when  he  is  introduced  crossing  the  stage 
exchanging  disdainful  glances  with  Buckingham,  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  had  for  eight  years  been  in  possession  of  almost  supreme 
power  in  England,  Giustiniani  says  that  he  was  very  handsome ; 
but  the  satirists,  Skelton  and  Roy,  describe  him  as  marked  by  the 
small-pox,  *'  with  a  flap  before  his  eye,"  or,  as  Mr.  Brewer  interprets 
it,  a  hanging  eyelid,  in  which  disfigurement  he  finds  the  reason  of 
Holbein's  giving  in  his  picture  of  him  his  aide-face  only.*  Giustiniani 
remarks  that,  when  he  first  came  to  England,  Wolsey  used  to  say, 
**  His  Majesty  will  do  so  and  so/^  This  afterwards  slid  into  the 
phrase,  "We  shall  do  so  and  so."  "  At  this  present/'  he  adds, 
"  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  says,  *  I  shall  do  so  and  so/  " 
His  manners  to  the  King  and  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  House  are 
described  as  being  frank  and  cordial,  partaking  rather  of  the  ease  of 
almost  equal  friendship  than  of  an  undue  servility,  being  in  this 
respect  the  reflection,  perhaps,  of  Henry's  own  graceful  familiarity.  To 
the  great  nobles,  with  whom  his  life  was  a  long  struggle,  and  who 
vilified  him,  now  as  the  son  of  a  butcher,  now  as  the  illegitimate 
spawn  of  Edward  IV. — untruths,  probably^  both,  which  Skelton 
combines  in  the  couplet : 

*'  Ho  came  out  of  the  sink  royal^ 
Tlmt  was  cast  oat  of  %  butolier's  stall  *'— 

he  replied  with  "the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  hate  of  hate."  To  the 
poor  and  dependent  he  was  kindly  in  manner,  doing  equal  justice, 
and  protecting  them  from  oppression  in  the  courts.  His  diplomatic 
processes  did  not  always  display  the  distinguished  consideration 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  like  business  now.  On  one  occasion 
he  took,  it  is  said,  the  Papal  Nuncio  by  the  throat,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  rack,  to  make  him  confess  his  communications  with 
France.  He  menaced  Giustiniani  with  serious  consequences  if  he 
wrote  anything  out  of  the  kingdom  without  his  knowledge,  '*  gnaw- 
ing the  cane  which  he  held  in  hia  hand."  His  personal  pomp 
and  display  are  notorious.  The  two  silver  crosses  and  pillars  which 
were  borne  before  him,  the  richness  of  his  dress  and  that  of  his 
followers  and  the  tribe  of  attendant  nobles,  were  the  subjects  of 
attack  in  Puntanic  sermons  ;  but  Wolsey  justified  them  in  argument 
with  one  of  the  divines  who  had  accused  him,  on  grounds  which 
might  be  used  now,  that  they  symbolised  the  majesty  of  State,  and,  if 
turned  into  money  and  given  to  the  poor,  would  not  sensibly  relieve 

•  Brewers  "  Henry  VIIl.  "  i.  60, 
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anybody.  He  showed  his  courage  by  renudniDg  in  town  when 
others  fled  from  it  during  a  period  of  pestilence ;  from  the  danger 
of  which  he  endeavoured  to  protect  himself  by  habitually  carrying 
with  him  an  orange  (the  interior  of  which  had  been  removed)  filled 
with  aromatic  vin^;ar  and  spices.  His  fall,  which  was  not  due  to  his 
having  put  the  wrong  letter  into  an  envelope  that  he  sent  to  the 
King — the  incident  was  real,  but  the  person  was  another  ecdesiastio — 
was  not  met  by  him  with  the  dignified  resignation  which  the  dramatiBt 
attributes  to  him.  He  was  so  affected  by  his  disgrace  that  ^^  his  fiflu^e,'* 
as  the  French  ambassador  reported,  '*  is  dwindled  to  half  its  natural 
size."  On  receiving  a  friendly  message  from  the  King,  he  scrambled 
off  his  mule  and  knelt  in  the  mud,  pouring  out  hysteric  thanks  ;  and 
was  too  weak  to  remount  the  animal.  The  strange  mixture  of  haughti- 
ness, arrogant  self-confidence,  generosity,  and  servility,  sinking  into 
abject  self-abasement,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  play,  though  the 
outlines  are  softened.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  break- 
down was  physical  quite  as  much  as  moral.  He  died  worn  out, 
under  sixty,  because,  as  Mr.  Brewer  argues,  he  insisted  on  retaining 
the  whole  power  of  the  State  in  his  hands  when  his  bodily  x>ower8 
and  mental  flexibility  were  impaired. 

Frank  H.  Hill.. 
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HE  sat  with  his  friend  s  letter  in  his  hand,  now  looking  at  it  and 
realising  its  phrases,  now  losing  sight  of  the  firm,  clear, 
*'  winged  words,"  in  his  dreamy  and  tender  memories  of  their  ancient 
friendship. 

They  had  not  met  for  seven  years.  And  in  those  seven  years  it 
seemed  that  for  both  of  them  their  souls  had  renewed  themselves  as  com- 
pletely as  their  bodies.  Now  they  stood  utterly  apart.  Once — then— 
they  had  stood  so  close.  He  had  bad  but  two  intimate  personal  relation- 
ships in  all  his  life,  and  they  had  both  exert od  greatiuflaenceonhira. 
One  of  them  had  passed  almost  away ;  the  other  still  atfected  him 
|>owerfuUy.  One  was  that  of  his  old  schoolfellow,  Jack  Daniel ;  the 
other  was  that  of  Charlie  Goulbum,  a  young  Irish-American  "  Labour 
leader.^'  He  had  loved  them  both  and  admired  them  both,  though  in 
yery  different  ways«  He  was  not  aware  of  it,  bat  the  lines  on  which 
he  at  last  prepared  to  answer  Daniels  cordial  and  even  affectionate 
invitation  to  come  and  visit  him  were  laid  down  more  or  less  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  conscience  of  the  other  friend  far  away. 

He  wrote  at  first  slowly  and  with  eflbrt,  tearing  up  more  than  one 
Mse  start,  bat  at  last  his  actual  feeling  became  clear  to  him,  and 
the  pen  raced. 

•*  My  dear  Daniel/'  he  said 

•*  My  dear  Daniel, — Your  letter  gave  me,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
the  greatest  pleasure.  It  brought  back  the  full  Hood-tide  of  the 
memories  of  our  boyhood  and  youth  together.  You  cannot  think  how 
vividly  some  of  our  last  nocturnal  walks  and  talks  dc  omni  sciMH  d 
qiiibrmdaim.  aliU  still  present  themselves  to  me.  I  can  positively 
MC4^  us  and  ludr  us  as  we  wandered  about  on  tliat  peerless  summers 
night  through  St.  John's  Wood  (do  you  remember  ?),  and  stood  and 
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watched  the  dawn  break  from  the  upper  ground  by  Primrose  HUL 
^nd  again,  that  night  down  at  Ventnor,  when  we  went  off  for  our 
winter  holiday,  how  the  downs  were  covered  with  a  thin  cloak  of 
white  snow,  glistening  faintly  in  the  faint  light  of  the  crescent  moon 
and  the  myriad  stars ;  and  then  how  we  tramped  all  along  the  shore 
of  the  mach-resounding  sea  to  Lnccombe  Chine,  and  came  back  in  the 
glorious  dawn  through  the  Landslip. 

^'  Ah  !  those  were  careless  and  delightful  days,  such  as  neither  you 
(I  expect)  nor  I  shall  ever  quite  regain.  We  seemed  to  be  very  close 
together  then,  and  yet  I  can  see  now  how  far  away  from  one  another 
we  were  in  reality.  When  we  parted  that  pouring  rainy  night  in 
Edgware  Road  I  could  have  cried.  You  meant  very  much  to  me 
then — I  thought,  everything.  Brought  up  as  I  had  been,  a  passionate 
believer  in  my  caste,  proud  of  my  ancestral  name^  a  ruthless  youn§^ 
Tory,  with  no  redeeming  feature  but  his  equally  passionate  belief  in 
the  creed  of  NMesse  dblije,  you  came  to  me  as  a  sort  of  liberator  from 
ideas,  fine  enough  once  perhaps,  but  now  effete  and  harmful.  You 
transformed  my  silly  pride  by  teaching  me  the  rights  of  others  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  You  made  me  doubt  and  deny  the 
heaven-born  certainty  of  the  mission  of  my  caste  to  'lead.*  Yon 
showed  me  the  physiological  absurdity  of  'high  birth,'  and  the 
ridicule  of  taking  mere  social  observances  seriously.  And  all  this  (and 
how  much  more !)  without  a  hard  or  cruel  word,  merely  with  gentle- 
ness, tact,  and  the  indirect  influence  of  your  beautiful,  kind  and 
serene  personality.  How  was  it,  then,  that,  six  months  after  my 
arrival  in  the  States,  I  had  ceased  to  write  to  you  and  you  to  me  ? 
That  in  twelve  months  we  had  lost  all  trace  of  one  another  ?  That 
in  a  few  years  I  had  grown  to  believe  that  all  the  actual  product  of 
our  friendship  was  the  sweetness  of  the  intercourse  of  two  young  souls? 
Whether  it  was  quite  the  same  with  you,  I  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure, 
but  it  seems  likely  enough.  I  had  nothing  to  teach  you — absolutely 
nothing.  You  never  took  Capital  and  its  interests  and  obligations 
seriously.  The  fact  of  your  father's  immense  wealth,  and  the  little 
army  of  workpeople  dependent  on  him,  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  you.  How  disinterested  you  were  in  your  philosophic  con- 
sideration of  everything  !  True,  that  in  those  days  your  elder  brother 
was  being  trained  for  the  management  of  the  mills  and  factories,  and 
you  purposed  to  lead  the  life  of  the  cultured  dUcttantc ;  but  your 
Liberalism — ^your  Eadicalism — I  might  almost  say  your  Socialism  (for 
as  such  I  now  recognise  at  least  portions  of  your  criticisms  on  the 
Fact  Established),  often  called  in  question  the  just  existence  of  the 
whole  thing ;  and  so  I  received  it. 

*'  How  is  all  this  changed  to-day  !  Four  years  ago,  in  the  midst 
of  desperate  organising  work  in  Chicago  as  a  Labour  agent — or,  in 
your  current  parlance,  I  suppose,  a  ^  paid  agitator ' — I  suddenly  heard 
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yonr  name.  The  Christian  name  accompanying  the  surname  could  leave 
me  in  little  doubt  that  it  was  my  old  friend  who  had  stamped  out,  with 
an  utterly  ruthless  energy,  perhaps  the  most  justifiable  strike  against 
the  tyrannous  iniquity  of  Capital  that  had  occurred  in  England  within 
the  memory  of  man.  By  degrees  I  obtained  more  and  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  it  ended  at  last  in  conYincing  me  of  a 
horiible  view  of  you.  I  remember  well  the  evening  when  I  first 
received  the  unescapable  proof  of  this.  Daniel.  I  went  up  into 
laj  wret>ched  little  bedroom  in  the  icy  loneliness  of  that  cruel  winter's 
night,  with  the  blizzard  lashing  the  rickety,  trembling  house,  and  lay 
on  my  face  and  sobbed  (for  I  could  not  cry)  over  all  that  dear  sweet 
past  of  ours,  and  then  rose,  with  my  teeth  clenched,  and  a  murderous 
hatred  and  scorn  of  you  burning  like  white-hot  iron  within  me.  It 
was  long  and  long  before  that  passed,  and  something  like  the  kindly 
human  tolerance  we  ultimately  owe  to  all  who  are  made  of  this  frail  fleah 
of  ours  came  to  me,  for  you.  You  see  I  am  just  the  same  vehement, 
passionate  *  partisan  *  that  I  always  was,  save,  perhaps,  that  now  I  have 
lost  the  steady  self-control  which  my  training  as  an  aristocrat  gave 
me,  and  this  I  sometimes  regret  a  little  ;  for  though  it  was  based 
on  the  hateful  sense  of  superiority  over  others,  still,  in  this  duel  to 
the  death  of  the  possessors  and  the  dispossessed,  it  is  an  instrument  of 
the  utmost  value.  Yes,  I  have  grown  to  loathe  and  hate  and  despise 
my  order  from  recognising  its  endless  harmfulness  ;  but,  believe  me, 
that,  if  it  is  possible,  I  despise  and  hate  and  loathe  even  more  the 
order  below  it — the  Middle  class,  the  Bourgeoisie ;  and  this  is  the  one 
ground  of  contact  between  my  past  and  my  present.  Let  me  say  at 
least  this  for  my  order.  There  are  still  men  and  women  in  it  ready 
to  admit  the  New  Light,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  it.  Show 
to  them  the  iniquity  of  their  former  privilege,  and  they  will»  many  of 
them,  voluntarily  renounce  it  all,  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
exploited  sufferers.  Abuse  the  eighteenth- century  French  aristocrats 
as  you  please,  but  under  Ix)uis  XVI,  they  were,  many  of  them,  noble 
and  unselfish  to  a  pitch  unheard-of  in  any  other  dominant  class  in 
all  history.  But  your  Middle  class — your  Bourgeoisie  ?  Never, 
never !  At  all  costs,  save  sheer  '  funk,'  they  must  have  their  pound 
(and  somebody  else's  half-pound)  of  flesh.  Oh,  I  have  not  lived 
seven  years  in  the  States  without  realising  that  the  English  landlord 
is  an  angel  of  reasonableness  and  mercy  beside  the  American  capitalist ; 
and  what  is  the  American  capitalist  but  the  apotheosis  of  the  Bourijeoi^ 
Impcrator  f  I  have  more  hopes  (small  though  they  be)  of  our  English 
gentlemen  than  of  our  Euglish  plutocrats,  and  of  thrse  last,  you,  my 
one  time  friend,  have  made  yourself  one  of  the  most — famous.  Do 
you  know  the  reputation  you  have  among  the  workmen  of  the  period  ? 
For  such  reputations  are  international  now,  and  the  Labour  leader  of 
Chicago  or  Sydney  listens  to  the  story  of  the  Capitalistic  leader  of 
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London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin.  Yon  are  more  hated  and  more  feared 
than  any  one  capitalist  in  England ;  and  this  is  the  man  without 
whose  aid  and  guidance  I  shoald,  in  all  human  probability^  to-day  be 
the  titled  master  of  vast  landed  possessions,  a  waster  of  forms  in  iJie 
interests  ot  game  preserves,  an  expeller  of  men,  women  and  children, 
for  the  sake  of  hares,  partridges  and  grouse. 

"  My  friend  (I  still  call  you  so,  just  as  I  still  speak  to  you  with 
absolute  candour,  for  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  the  old  time),  what 
should  we  gain  by  seeing  one  another  now,  and  making,  as  perhaps 
we  should  make,  the  effort  to  renew  the  ancient  intercourse?  Liet 
me  recall  to  you  the  fact  that  the  very  palace  (for  so  I  am  told  it  is) 
from  which  your  letter  came  to  me  calls  up  the  most  hideous  memorieo. 
Was  it  not  at  the  courtyard  gates  of  Felixstowe  that  a  deputation  of 
starving  women,  with  starving  children  in  their  arms  and  at  their 
milkless  breasts,  came  to  you  at  the  bitter  close  of  the  strike,  and  told 
you  that,  if  their  husbands  could  not  be  taken  on  again,  death  stared 
them  in  the  face?  How  could  I  approach  those  gates,  and  pass 
through  them,  and  enter  your  house  as  your  guest — as  your  friend  ? 

**  No,  Daniel,  no !  Our  paths  lie  in  contrary  directions,  and  must, 
right  to  the  end.  A  chance  gave  you  the  means  of  writing  to  me. 
You  took  it,  and  for  what  you  wrote  I  thank  you.  It  was  like  a 
voice  coming  from  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.  I  answer  you  the 
only  way  that  seems  to  me  worthy  of  our  old  relationship,  so  true,  so 
pure,  so  noble.  Do  not  think  me  harsh  and  Pharisaical.  I  do  not 
judge  you — no,  not  for  a  minute.  God  knows  I  have  had  temptations 
enough  in  these  years  of  dark  and  desperate  combat,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  I  came  near  to  yielding.  For  to  me,  too,  beauty 
and  knowledge  are  very  dear — art  and  music,  literature  and  science. 
I  too  would  *fain  occupy  myself  with  the  abiding.'  But  that^  I 
think,  can  never  be.  That  must  be  for  our  children's  children,  if 
even  for  them.  But  whenever  it  be,  provided  only  that  it  be — ^not 
for  a  handful  of  them — not  for  a  few — no,  nor  even  for  many  of  them, 
but  for  all — then  I  should  indeed  be  content !  Oh,  it  is  worth  fighting 
and  dying  a  thousand  times  to  possess  such  a  hope ! 

"  My  friend,  once  more,  your  hand — for  thie  last  time.  Good- 
bye. 

**  Gerald  Hastings." 

II. 

Later  in  the  next  afternoon,  sitting  alone  in  a  Russell  Square 
boarding-house,  in  his  bare  and  comfortless  room,  and  thoroughly 
wearied  out  by  a  hard  day's  work,  Hastings  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  informed  by  the  servant-maid  that  a 
gentleman  had  come  to  see  him,  and  was  waiting  downstairs.     He 
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followed  her  heedlessly  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  gaunt  and 
infrequent  furniture  looked  more  than  ordinarily  characterless  and 
dingy  in  the  one  flaring  gas-jet  that  she  had  evidently  just  lit.  He 
erpeoted  some  of  his  propagandist  friends — he  did  not,  in  that  dreary 
humour,  care  to  gueas  which.  He  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Daniel, 

For  some  moments  they  stood  and  looked  at  one  another,  motionless 
and  in  silence,  each  recognising  how  much,  and  yet  (in  some  way) 
how  little,  the  other  was  changed^  and  then  Hastings  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  turned  his  head  away. 

"  Gerald,  old  man,"  said  the  well-known  voice,  with  just  the  old 
musical  inflection,  **  can't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

Hastings  looked  at  him  quickly. 

The  soft,  intensely  black  hair  waved  round  the  olive-hued  face 
with  its  soft,  intensely  black  eyes,  fall  of  a  kindly,  fearless  and  simple 
sincerity,  just  as  of  old.  The  smiling  self-security  of  the  beautifully 
moulded  Ups  and  chin  was  not  hid  by  the  slight  dark  moustache. 
The  physical  charm  of  him,  that  somethiog  which  had  captivated  the 
English  aristocrat  schoolboy  from  the  very  moment  when  he  first 
saw  his  friend^ — that  something,  too,  of  the  picturesque  and  oriental 
element  in  the  habitually  calm,  yet  intensely  resolute  nature  of 
the  swarthy  Northerner ;— it  was  singular  how  at  this  moment 
**  the  full  flood-tide  '*  (as  he  had  said)  of  all  these  memories,  the 
sweet  and  sane  physical  magnetism,  with  its  spiritual  counterpart 
of  serene  and  perfect  sincerity,  touched  with  passion  and  mystery, 
caught  and  overwhelmed  him,  making  him,  despite  himst*lf,  love 
and  believe  in  his  friend  once  more. 

A  minute  later  they  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the  faded  and 
torturous  sofa,  talking  like  two  schoolboys,  Daniel's  arm  resting  lightly 
on  the  other's  shoulder. 

**  Now,  Gerald,"  he  said,  '*  I  want  you  to  come  right  off  with  me. 
We  will  get  down  home  in  time  for  dinner,  and  then  we  will  talk  up 
in  a  starry  turret  till  the  dawn  breaks  Just  as  we  used  to  do,  and  tell 
one  another  everything  we  have  been  doing  and  thinking  and  suf- 
fering all  these  seven  years." 

After  a  short  struggle  with  his  friend's  half-hearted  reluctance, 
Daniel  had  his  wish ;  led  him  down  to  the  open  carriage  that  was 
waiting  at  the  door  j  put  him  into  it ;  got  in  himself,  and  they  drove 
off  rapidly  together. 

"  We  have  time/'  said  he,  '^  to  drive  all  the  way.  We  shall  be  in 
the  fields  and  lanes  in  an  hour,  crossing  into  the  sunset,  and  we 
shall  feel  the  purity  and  beauty  of  things  breathe  full  in  our  faces  again." 

*'  And  so,"  said  Hastings,  a  little  dreamily,  **  you  are  married. 
Have  you  any  children  ?  ^' 
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"  Yes,  three  ;  two  boys  and  a  girl,  though  (happily)  the  girl  comes 
in  the  middle  in  point  of  order." 

"  Talk  to  me,"  murmnred  Hastings ;  "  tell  me  abont  yourself. 
Do  yon  know  what  I  feel,'*  he  added,  with  yagae,  sad  eyes  regarding 
the  stream  of  foot-passengers,  *'  as  I  sit  here  in  this  Inxurions 
carriage,  and  watch  the  pale  and  piteous  faces  ?  Oh,  yon  will  have 
much,  very  much,  to  explain  to  me  !" 

"  Dear  man,  do  yon  already  repent  that  yon  trusted  me  ?  " 

'^  No,  no.  I  trust  you  :  indeed  I  do.  But  it  is  hard.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  women  in  shawls  there  .  .  ,  ."  The  vision  of  the 
lugubrious  procession  to  the  gate  of  Felixstowe  rose  before  him. 

**  Oh,  talk  to  me  !  "  he  said  quickly.  "  Tell  me  all  about  yourself! 
What  did  you  do  when  I  left  England  ?  Who  is  your  wife  ?  Is  she 
beautiful  ?  Was  it  she  who  made  you  believe  in  the  Established  Fact 
and  fight  for  it  ?  Weak  women  can  do  it  to  the  strongest  men,  just 
as  the  fragile  ground-creeper  grows  to  strangle  the  giant  tropical  tree» 
and  blooms  in  a  wealth  of  poisonous  honeyed  blossom  in  its  dying  top 
before  both  fall  in  a  common  ruin." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Then  Daniel  said :  *^  I  will  try  and  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know,  which  seems  to  be  the  outline  of  my  life  since  we  parted. 
What  underlies  this — the  spiritual  struggle  in  the  dark  before  I 
could  win  my  way  to  any  light — we  can  speak  of  another  time ; 
to-night,  if  you  like,  when  we  are  alone." 

The  carriage,  drawn  by  its  two  thoroughbreds,  passed  swiftly  along 
by  unfrequented  streets,  and  the  roar  of  the  London  traffic  died  away 
into  a  continuous  murmur,  still  loud,  but  not  loud  enough  to  mufiSe 
the  clear  melodious  voice  of  the  speaker. 

"  Ypu  remember,"  he  said,  **  that  I  wrote  one  or  two  letters  to  you 
at  the  ranche  in  Texas,  telling  you  how  Oxford  impressed  me,  and  I 
fancy  that  even  then — that  is,  before  I  had  been  there  more  than  a 
month — I  felt  I  could  not  put  up  with  much  more  of  it.  It  was  so 
obviously  merely  a  continuation  of  Harrow,  and  I  wanted  something 
fresh  and  new.  I  wished  to  face  life  as  a  whole  by  touching  it  at  many 
points,  and  Oxford  to-day  is  at  best  the  clever  synopsis  of  academic 
monotony.  My  father,  chiefly  owing  to  my  mother,  who  had  always  a 
blind  confidence  in  me,  and  to  the  lethargy  consequent  on  gEOwing 
ill-health,  let  me  have  my  own  way.  I  left  at  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  and  went  to  study  in  Paris.  There,  a  few  months  later,  I  lost 
sight  of  you.  A  letter  to  you  at  the  ranche  was  returned  to  me,  with 
the  intelligence  that  you  had  gone  away  and  left  no  address ;  and  it 
was,  I  see,  just  about  that  time  that  I  discovered  I  was  becoming  aa 
hopelessly  restless  and  dissatisfied  as  I  had  been  at  Oxford.  Renaa 
was  a  great  personal  disappointment  to  me.  A  teacher  of  spirituality 
and  an  ideal  philosophy  was  visibly  ending  in  gourmandise,  and  his 
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epicurean  remorse  (I  mean  his  remorse  for  not  having  been  au 
epicure)  was  not  to  mj  taste.  Thus,  presently,  I  found  myself 
in  Jena,  seeking  out  Ernst  Hackel,  as  a  sort  of  moral  tooic  for  a 
relaxed  souL  But  there,  too»  I  foond  disillttsionment,  disgust,  and 
the  old  unrest.  Hackel'a  limitations  are  fearful.  A  scientific 
Philistine  with  genius,  who  speaks  of  France  as  a  frivolous  abode  of 
barbarism,  and  is  training  up  mobs  of  young  yellow -haired  people  in 
the  full  fervour  of  this  outrageous  creed  of  third-rate  Teutonic 
Chauvinism,  could  not  satisfy  me  long.  Then  1  went  off  to  Italy  and 
Sicily,  with  a  dear  little  Jew  antiquarian,  a  TTerr  Doctor  of  Jena,  and 
helped  him  to  get  together  materials  for  a  monograph  on  the  Saracens 
in  Enrope,  till  the  old  restlessness  came  upon  me  once  again — not 
this  time  in  the  shape  of  a  personal  disgust  and  disillasionment  (it 
was  quite  the  contrary) ;  but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  somehow  blindly 
and  unconsciously  wasting  myself  in  side-issues,  and  that  the  one 
great  subject  of  my  time — the  genuine  Zeit-gcist — was  escaping  me. 
This  made  me  very  dissatisfied  and  discontented,  and  the  more  so  as 
I  for  long  and  long  utterly  failed  to  diagnose  my  disease." 

He  paused,  and  Hastings  listened  to  him  with  growing  interest. 

'*  Suddenly  I  seemed  to  realise  myself,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
joy  my  discovery  gave  me.  The  social  problem  was  the  one  great 
subject  of  my  time.  It  was  the  one  question  that  entirely  deserved 
and  imperiously  claimed  a  solution.  Literature,  art,  and  science 
were  all  good  and  to  be  pursued  with  all  our  strength  ;  but  what,  as  it 
were,  gave  the  keynote  to  them  all  was  the  social  problem.  Men  are, 
and  always  must  be,  the  one  supremely  important  subject  to  man — 
men  as  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  this  actual  earth 
of  ours  to-day.  The  old  solution  to  the  question  was — ^as  any  clear- 
eyed  and  intelligent  person  could  see — utterly  inadequate.  What 
was  the  new  solution  ?     Was  there  a  new  solution  ?  " 

Once  more  he  paused. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Hastings,  **  how  closely,  so  far,  we  both 
developed  together." 

"  Before  this,  as  you  know,  I  had  dabbled  in  Sociology,  as  1  had 
dabbled  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  though  without  idea  or 
method.  Now  I  determined  to  set  about  it  in  earnest.  And,  as  in 
all  forms  of  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  two  things  are  necessary — 
namely,  thought  and  experience,  and  that  comes  to  mean  good  books 
and  seeing  things  with  your  own  tyes — I  determined  that  I  would 
go  into  the  East-end  of  London,  and  still  more  the  South,  to  study  my 
question  on  the  spot.  Well,  I  had  soon  the  very  best  opjxjrt unities. 
The  religious  people — the  Salvation  Army,  and  our  own  Church  of 
England  mission  workers — received  me  cordially  ;  and  so,  after  a  little 
suspicion,  did  the  more  or  less  secularising  Socialists  and  Labour 
propagandists.      For  I  was  ready  with  both  hard  work  and  hard  cash 
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(up  to  a  reasonable  extent),  and  the  combination  is  too  powerful  an 
one  to  be  long  resisted.  That  was  five  years  ago,  and  I  stopped  at 
it  for  a  year  without  the  break  of  a  day,  and  should  have  stopped 
probably  for  twice  as  long  but  for  a  series  of  unexpected  events." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Hastings. 

<<  My  father,  mother,  and  brother  all  died  within  a  few  months.  The 
first  death  I  was  prepared  for ;  perhaps,  even,  for  the  second  (for  my 
mother    had  recently  suffered  from  a  severe  illness,  and  she  was 
deeply  attached  to  my  father) ;    but  my  brother's  death — and   that 
means  the  manner  and  accompanyiug  circumstances  of  it — adminis- 
tered to  me  what  was  in  very  reality  a  rude  shock.'     I  knew  very 
little  about  him.    We  had  seemed  from  our  earliest  childhood  to  have 
little    or   nothing   in    common,  and    had  each   gone  his   own   way. 
Lately  he  had  married,  and  his  wife  had  died  in  childbed,  the   baby 
perishing  also.     For  the  last  five  or  six  years  he  had  practically 
managed  the  whole  of  the  huge  Daniel  business,  and  I  had  not  been  a 
soldier,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  a  captain,  in  the  Labour  army  without 
being  well  aware  how  rigorously  and  inhumanely  he  had  done  it.      A 
severe  and  neglected  cold  suddenly  developed  into  violent  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  a  telegram  under  his  name  summoned  me  withont  delay 
to  his  bedside.     What  followed  was  beyond  expression  pitiful.      The 
poor  fellow,  in  his  fear  that  he  might  be  beyond  words  when    I 
arrived,  had  dictated  a  letter  to  me.     The  moment  I  entered,  the 
nurse,  at  his  nervously  eager  command,  read  it  aloud  to  me   in  hia 
presence.     It  was  a  stem,  passionate  appeal  to  my  sense  of  duty  as 
a  man,  and  my  sense  of  pride  as  a  Daniel,  to  abjure  my  lazy  and 
cowardly  dilettantism — to  take  on  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  to  preserve  it  to  our  name.     I  was  the  last  of  the  Daniels.      He 
could  not  believe  I  would  let  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  commerce 
of  England — a  name  known  with  honour  wherever  the  English  jflag 
floated — be  extinguished,  or  (what  was  as  bad)  pass  into  the  use  and 
abuse  of  strangers.     Then  he  began  to  speak.     Neither  doctor  nor 
nurse  could  stop  him.     He  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  nothing 
but  his  terrific  will-power  kept  him  from  lapsing  into  unconscious- 
ness.    Many  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind.     I  had  now  arrived 
at  certain  distinct  conclusions  concerning  the  social  problem — con- 
clusions of  which   I  was,  however,  still    somewhat   doubtful.      Six 
months  ago — three  months  ago — I    should    have   called  myself   in 
practice  an  out-and-out  Labour  man,  and  in  theory  an  out-and-out 
Socialist.    Now  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  so  with  any  real  sincerity. 
I  still  /('//  that  I  was  both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  I  knew  that  my 
interpretation  of  the  words  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  nine 
out  of  ten,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand^  of  my 
comrades.     Meantime,  my  brother's  quavering,  husky  voice  went  on, 
abjuring  and  pleading  to  my  ears,  as  the  devouring   seiionsneaa   of 
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kis  daath-atruok  gaze  enthralled  my  eyes.  His  insensate  pride  in 
our  name  struck  me,  of  oourae^  as  antiquated  and  absurd,  but  I  felt 
the  pathos  of  the  man'^  agonising  soul,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  just  this  little  extraneous  human  impulse  which 
tilted  the  balance.  All  at  once  I  lifted  his  hand  and  said  to  him» 
slowly  and  deliberately,  that  I  would  take  the  business  and  devote 
my  life  to  the  successful  carrying  of  it  on.  He  gripped  me  tight 
with  his  sharp  and  bony  fingers,  smiled,  nodded*  sighed  heavUy,  half 
closing  his  eyes,  and  was  dead/' 

Once  more  he  paused,  and  as  they  rolled  on  down  the  country 
road,  their  faces  faintly  lit  with  the  red  sunset,  he  seemed  again  to 
live  in  that  singular  and  significant  scene. 

**  Well  ?  "  said  Hastings,  softly. 

Daniel  sighed. 

*'  A  fortnight  later,"  he  said,  *^  I  received  intelligence  from  the 
manager  of  our  largest  mills  of  what  he  called  an  HUlmaiitm  from 
the  men.  It  was  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  a  10  per  cent,  rise  in 
wages  of  the  whole  of  the  rank  and  file,  a  ten  hours'  day,  and  the  reform 
of  many  abuses  of  *  discipline/  I  had,  indeed,  no  idea  of  what  was 
really  going  on  around  me  till  next  morning,  when  a  Pall  Modi  Gazette 
interviewer  waited  on  me  with  a  copy  of  the  last  evening's  paper, 
and  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  ask  a  few  questions.  First,  I  read 
the  paper.  The  personal  facts  were  all  passably  correct. — I  learned 
subsequently  who  supplied  them.  It  was  one  of  my  Labour  friends, 
who  owed  me  everything  pretty  well  but  his  existence." — (He  smiled, 
amused.)  **  And  so,  in  the  main,  as  far  as  I  was  aware,  were  the  facts 
coQoeming  the  •  abuses  *  in  the  Daniel  mills.  They  were  all  admirably 
worked  up  on  the  usual  sensational  lines,  and  I  realised  like  a  flash 
that  I  was,  indeed,  as  my  friend  the  Interviewer  assured  me,  the  topic 
of  the  hour.  *  Wit  at  will  he  do  inth  it  ? — An  Basl-eud  Socialist  Leader 
»ucc(eds  to  the  mastcnj  (i/"  15,000  workmen i — The  Fortunes  o/tJic  Daniels/* 
— and  so  on.  It  was  very  funny.  Then  the  Interviewer  set  on  to  me  : 
Were  the  stories  of  the  *  abuses '  in  the  Daniel  mills  true  ?  I  believed 
so.  I  was  going  to  see. — What  should  I  do  ?  I  could  not  tell.  I  was 
going  to  see.     And  nothing  else  did  he  get  from  me." 

Hastings  nodded,  his  brows  slightly  contracted. 

«  Well  ? ''  he  isaid. 

•*  Of  one  thing  I  was  resolved.  I  would  do  nothing  ofl-hand  or  in 
haste.  I  went  myself  straight  away  to  Morven,  where  the  trouble  had 
come  to  a  head,  and  interviewed  the  manager  at  length.  Then  I  inter- 
viewed a  deputation  of  the  men.  Then  I  tried  to  interview  some  of  the 
workmen  and  workwomen  separately.  The  state  of  excitement  in 
the  mill — indeed,  in  all  our  mills — was  (I  saw  at  once)  intense.  I  think 
the  workpeople  had  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  about  to  be  a  scramble 
for  the  Daniel  millions,  and  they  all  had  a  right  to  he  in  it.    In  three 
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days  I  was  facing  at  first  a  snspicious  and  then  a  savage  opposi- 
tion. Suddenly  I  was  given  a  week's  notice  to  accede  to  the  men's 
demands,  or  there  would  be  a  general  strike.  On  the  top  of  this,  three  of 
my  old  London  friends — Labour  leaders — came  down,  and  at  once  sought 
me  out.  I  put  the  matter  clearly  before  them.  They  began  by  demur- 
ring a  little,  asking  why  I  didn't  accede  to  the  men's  demands  before, 
instead  of  after,  my  investigation  ;  but  ultimately  agreed  to  do  their 
best  to  avoid  the  strike ;  and  late  the  next  night  I  was  told  I  should 
be  given  a  fortnight,  but  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  must  meet  my 
men^  or  take  the  consequences.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors 
told  me  bluntly  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  capitulate.  He 
had  never  seen  men  more  resolute  and  solid,  and  public  opinion  was 
behind  them.  Meantime  the  Press  had  let  me  drop  somewhat, 
stirring  foreign  events  having  happened  unexpectedly;  but  Tory, 
Liberal,  and  Eadical  newspapers,  all  alike  took  the  same  tone  of  cynical 
expectation,  and  in  my  inmost  heart  I  felt  that  they  would  not, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  be  disappointed." 

"Ah?"  said  Hastings. 

"  I  began  my  investigation,"  proceeded  Daniel,  calmly,  "  and  in  the 
teeth  of  much  opposition,  working  day  and  night,  carried  it  through, 
my  three  Labour  friends  sardonically  *  assisting '  me.      At  the  end,  I 
had  three  clear  days  in  which  to  mature  my  proposals,  and  I  JTiftiffted 
on  being  left  absolutely  alone.     I  knew  what  a  momentous  decision  I 
was  to  make.     Several  times,  I  will  admit,  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  up 
my  hands,  and  let  the  men  have  their  own  way  in  everything.      For 
it  was  utterly  clear  to  me  that  they  meant  lights  and  savage  fight,  on 
any  other  contingency.    Might  not  these  latest  Socialistic  condusians 
of  mine  be  wroag,  and  my  old  practical  theory  of  letting  the   unions 
(they  had  organised  a  union  now)   practically   administer  things  in 
its  own  fashion,  be  right  ?     It  was  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  and  it 
might  have  ended  either  way.     But  a  new  event  decided  it  beyond 
all  question.     A  threatening  deputation  broke  in  on  me.     This   was. 
too  much.     I  came  down  to  the  great  meeting  of  my  men  witb  my 
proposals,  based  absolutely  on  the  new,   and  not  on  the  old  conolu- 
sions.     I  had  often  spoken  before  in  public  during  the  last  year 
in  London,  but  this  was  obviously  something  quite  beyond  all  tiiat, 
and  I  was  quite  prepared  for  violence.     Yet  I  felt  strangely  dreamy 
and  lethargic.     I  suppose  I  was  tired  out  with  the  stress  of  work. 
The  silence  when  I  rose  was  acute — almost  painful.     I  could  see 
nobody.     It  was  not  till  I  was  well  on  in  my  speech,  and  the  tempest 
was  gathering,  that  I  rapidly  regained  my  self-mastery,  and  all  the 
faces  came  out  as  clearly  as  in  the  noontide  sun.     I  began  by  taking 
the  abuses  in  '  discipline' — chiefly  fines  for  being  late  and  talking  and 
'fooling'  during  work-hours.     Many  I  abolished;  others  I  lednoed 
to  merely  nominal^  sums,  even  _for  the  old  wages  received.     A  low. 
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strong  buzzing^  distinctly  favourable  in  character,  greeted  me  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  list.  Then  came  the  question  of  salaries.  All  the 
overseers  leaped  up  50  per  cent,,  a  few  70  or  80  per  cent.  All  the  sklUed 
workmen,  the  industrial  specialists,  leaped  up  in  the  same  way  from 
30  to  60  per  cent.  Everything  that  implied  the  higher  type  of  work, 
brain-work,  the  exercise  of  thought,  judgment,  and  originality,  partici- 

*pated  in  the  rapid  rise.  Then,  without  waiting,  I  took  the  unskilled, 
or  almost  unskilled,  workmen  and  workwomen.  I  should  pay  men 
and  women  who  did  the  same  work  precisely  the  same  wages,  I  said, 
and  I  ranked  off  tbe  divisions  before  I  stated  the  rise  I  was  prepared 
to  give.  At  tbe  most  it  was  7  or  8  per  cent. ;  at  the  least  it 
was  4  or  5  per  cent.  At  this  there  was  a  terrible  pause,  and 
then  the  commotion  began.  I  asked  for  silence,  and  began  to 
speak  of  the  improvements  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  work- 
people wbich  I  contemplated— houses,  schools,  libraries,  a  park, 
baths,  and  so  on.  The  uproar  kept  growing  and  growing.  I 
still  persevered,  at  moments  dominating  it,  and  spoke  of  a  system  of 

pensions.      A  loud  voice  called  :    '  Pensions    be  d— -d.      We  want 

higher  wages.'  That  finished  it.  In  ten  minutes  yells  for  the  strike 
arose.  My  London  friends  gathered  round  me,  shouting  and  gesticu- 
lating their  remonstrances.  I  merely  shrugged  my  shoulders,  folded 
up  my  papers,  and  went  out.      It  was  folly  to  stop." 

"  And  on  that  you  fought  ?  "  asked  Hastings. 

**  Well,  not  quite  on  that.  There  were  many  interviews,  and  I  was 
ready  night  or  day  to  listen  and  talk  with  any  of  them  ;  but  I 
knew  quite  well  it  was  useless.  The  temper  of  the  men  was  for  war, 
and  war  they  would  have.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  Daniel  workmen 
desired  three  things;  the  first  was  to  have  a  grab  at  the  Daniel 
millions;  the  second  was,  if  possible,  to  turn  themselves  into  per- 
manent aristocrats  of  labour;  the  third  was  to  pay  the  rank  and 
file  of  labour  50  per  cent,  higher  wages,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  work  done,  than  the  captains  and  colonels.  In  other  words, 
they  intended  to  sacrifice  skill  to  strength,  brain  to  body,  the  higher 
type  to  the  lower.  To  concede  the  first  two  things  meant  commer- 
cial collapse  ;  to  concede  tbe  laat  meant  the  denial  of  my  passionate 
conviction  of  what  will  prove  the  ruin,  social  as  well  as  commer* 
ciol,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  all  our  civilisation.  Wherefore,  on 
this  issue  I  was  ready  to  fight  them,  if  needs  be^tothe  bitter  end." 

*'  And  you  fought — and  won  ?  " 

'*  And  I  fought— and  won !  '* 

Hastings  dropped  his  face  moodily. 

**  1  do  not  understand  your  issue  clearly,"  he  said.  '*  It  seems  to 
me  pedantic,  and  to  inllict  all  that  suEering  for  pedantry  was  surely 
criminal." 

*'  Let  ua  discuss  the  question  in  the  abstract,"  said  Daniel,  "  up  in 
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our  starry  turret  after  dinner.  For  here  we  are  at  the  arenas,  and 
the  avenue,  not  being  a  '  palatial '  one,  will  lead  ns  Home  in  a  minute 
or  two." 

III. 

Some  honrB  later,  the  two  men  were  lying  in  easy  wicker  lounges 
before  one  of  the  bay-windows  of  the  northern  turret.  The  faint 
glimmer  of  a  single  shaded  taper  left  visible  tbe  glory  of  the  clear  and 
star-studded  night  beyond,  and,  as  Hastings  said,  gave  faintly  the 
suggestion  of  the  huge,  dark  surface  of  the  revolving  earth-ball, 
which  seemed  to  be  dipping  down  over  the  &r  eastern  horizon,  while 
they  followed  it  towards  the  line  of  the  swifUy-gliding  dawnlight. 

**  You  are  very  happy  here,"  he  said,  suddenly,  after  a  long  pause  ; 
*'  or  you  seem  so.  With  such  a  wife,  such  children,  such  a  home, 
and  a  life>work  which  satisfies  your  conscience,  I  might  think  of  you 
once  more  in  the  same  cowardly  spirit  as  I  did  as  a  lad,  as  of  one  to 
be  envied.  I  have  never  seen  another  man  or  woman  of  whom  I  had 
anything  approaching  to  such  a  thought.  I  may  have  envied  thia  or 
that  possession  of  theirs,  but  themselves  never,  and  it  is  only  my 
cowardice  that  ever  envied  you.  Jack,"  he  added,  turning  his  head 
quickly,  "  tell  me  truly  and  sincerely,  as  from  man  to  man,  from  soul 
to  soul,  dots  your  life-work  satisfy  your  conscience  ?  Do  you  in  your 
clearest  and  serenest  hours  of  insight  and  reason,  the  inspired  moments 
when  no  self-deception  stands  erect  and  unabashed  before  one's  oonacious 
eyes,  do  you  really  believe  in  the  social  course  you  pursued,  and  are,  I 
suppose,  pursuing  ?  " 

"  Dear  man,"  said  Daniel,  softly  stretching  out  and  putting  his 
hand  on  that  of  his  friend,  which  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  ''  I 
can  only  answer  you  that  four  years'  experience  of  the  results  of  the 
social  ideas  which  I  have,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceived — four 
years'  careful  observation  from  within  and  without. — (You  would 
smile  at  my  mysterious  disgpiises  and  aliases.  I  have  worked  months 
on  end  in  my  own  factories,  and  those  of  other  employers,  unknown  to 
any  one  but  my  wife.) — It  has  all  the  more  and  more  convinced  me 
that  humanity  at  the  present  moment  is  menaced  with  a  most 
terrible  danger.  It  is  not  anarchy,  it  is  not  the  '  slavery  *  of  which 
the  Individualists  are  so  afraid — at  least  it  is  not  in  the  shape  of 
which  they  conceive  it — and  their  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Tlie 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  humanity  may  be  trusted  to  save  ufl 
from  the  suicide  of  either  a  red-rampant  State  Socialism,  or  from  unrs- 
sfcricted  competition ;  but  there  is  something,  as  I  take  it,  in  which 
this  instinct  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  is  universal  and  triumphant 
ignorance,  and  after  ignorance,  corruption  and  sloth." 

He  put  down  his  cigarette  in  the  little  tray  on  the  smokiiig-tabla 
at  his  sida 
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I  have  told  you,"  he  Baid,  *'  tiat  when  I  had  been  six  moBths 
in  tJie  London  slams,  I  had  become  simply  an  out-and-out  Socialist 
and  Labour  man.  Socialieoi  was  the  ideal ;  Labour  organisation,  first 
in  unions  and  then  as  a  political  party,  the  practical  means  at  hand 
with  which  to  forward  the  realisation  of  this  ideal.  It  was  not  pity 
alone  for  the  suffering  of  these  people  that  produced  this  in  me.  I 
knew  that  in  some  respects  their  life  was  little  more  piteous  than 
that  of  the  lower  and  even  of  the  central  Middle-class  above  them.  In 
other  respects  I  knew  that  the  masses  were  absolutely  better  off. 
Their  life,  if  they  have  health  and  streng^,  is  oft«n  less  hopelessly  dull 
and  Boullessly  corrupt.  They  have  at  least  blood  in  their  veins,  not 
mud^  and  their  life  is  the  wild  life  of  animals,  with  wild  animal 
pleasures  and  pains ;  not  the  slow  corroding  cark  and  care  and  secret 
vicioasnesa  which  so  often  reduce  the  struggling  shopman  below  the 
level  of  even  a  healthy  animalism.  Pity  indeed  played  its  part  in 
m©  the  more  actively  that  I  had  no  idea  of  another  world  than  this 
in  which  these  hapless  ones  should  be  compensated  by  a  dispensation 
of  the  grim  justice  Jesus  meted  out  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus»  Dives  in  his  lifetime  receives  his  good  things,  and  Lazarus 
in  like  manner  evil  things ;  but  by-and-by  Lazarus  is  to  be  comforted, 
and  Dives  in  anguish.  If  I  could  only  have  discovered  pity,"  proceeded 
Daniel,  "  on  which  to  found  Socialism,  then  1  should  have  regret- 
fully realised  that  Socialism  was  a  dream.  But  when  justice  showed 
me  that  it  also,  in  its  strictest  shape,  was  an  integral  part  of  this 
basis,  the  matter  entered  a  new  phase.  I  need  not,  I  expect,  tell  you 
about  this  in  any  detail,"  he  said,  raising  his  hand.  **  You  know  the 
scientific  basis  of  Socialism  as  well  as  I  do." 

'*  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  HastLogs.  "  Let  us  come  to  some 
agreement  on  that  before  you  go  further;  for  it  is  important  To 
me  Capital  is  simply  withheld  wages — a  formula  as  absolute  in  its 
way  as  the  main  formula  of  evolution.  More  and  more,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  it  becoming  clear  to  us  all  that,  in  the  domain  of  social 
science,  Karl  Marx's  definition  of  Capital  holds  precisely  the  same- 
place  as  Darwin^s  definition  of  natural  evolution  in  the  domain  of 
scieuce.  When  well-known  writers  on  social  topics,  following  John* 
Stuart  Mill  and  the  7'ococo  political  economists,  discourse  concerning 
the  eternal  divisibility  of  Capital  and  Labour,  they  talk  as  Cuvier  did 
of  the  eternal  immutability  of  species.  On©  shrugs  one's  shoulders, 
and  discusses  something  else.  Is  this  what  you  mean  by  the  scientific 
basis  of  Socialism  ?  " 

"  Yes,  though  I  should  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way." 

**  And  you  no  longer  cherish  that  amazing  blunder  of  those  from 

whom  we  should  least  expect  it ;  of  those  who  gravely  assure  us  that 

civilisation  does  not,  by  the  mere  legal  inheritance  of  wealth,  paralyse  the 

greatlawof  natural  and  sexual  selection.  This  was  an  obvious  fact  to 
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the  slow  and  sure  biological  intelligence  of  Darwin.  The  non-appre- 
ciation of  it  seems  to  me  an  amazing  stultification  in  some  of  his  fellows, 
who  are  indispntabljdowered  with  far  swifter  and  more  abstract  intellects. 
Science  can  find  no  excuse  for  civilisation  in  Nature,  and  surely  Herbert 
Spencer's  whole  attack  on  State  intervention,  because  it  is  based  on 
opposing  the  struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  one 
of  the  funniest  samples  of  a  distressing  mental  obliquity.'* 

*'  Once  more,  yes,"  said  Daniel ;  "  though,  once  more,  not  quite  as  I 
should  put  it.'' 

**  You  would  put  it  more  politely  for  Spencer?" 

Daniel  smiled. 

<'  Probably,"  he  said ;  *'  but  I  should  try  to  avoid  some  slight  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  seems  to  me  either  expressed  or  implied  in 
your  polemic.  However,  that  is  unimportant.  On  the  main  point 
we  are  clearly  at  one,  which  is  that  Individualism  has  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  when  it  defends  civilisation,  as  we  know  it,  against 
Socialism,  as  we  prognosticate  it,  by  alleging  that  the  one  is  '  natural ' 
and  contains  the  great  natural  force  of  evolution  as  the  dominant 
factor ;  while  the  other  is  '  artificial,'  and  means  the  sway  of  dissolu- 
tion, degradation,  and  final  death.  Thus  far,  we  had  apparently 
developed  right  along  the  same  lines,  and  I  suppose  the  next  question 
that  presented  itself  to  me  was  the  next  that  presented  itself  to  yon 
too.  Granted,  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  pitiful ;  granted,  it  can 
be  proved  to  be  based  on  robbery  and  exploitation,  and  is  therefore 
radically  unjust ;  what  can  justify  this  hideous  inhuman  sacrifice  ? 
Clearly  only  one  thing :  the  impossibility  of  abolishing  it,  except  at 
the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  humanity.  If  only  30  per  cent.,  if  only  20 
per  cent. — 15,  10 — nay,  even  5  per  cent. — can  be  lifted  up  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  humanly  worthy  existence,  then  the  70,  80,  85, 
90 — nay,  even  the  95 — must,  more  or  less,  continue  to  be  virtually 
sacrificed." 

Hastings  was  looking  at  him  askance. 

**  And  you  persuaded  yourself  in  favour  of  the  virtual  sacrifice  ? 
Oh !  " — he  burst  out,  laughing  drily — "  the  modem  Annas  talks  jnst 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one.  Culture  has  taught  him  that  it  is  better  a 
nation  should  perish  than  that  one  alleged  great  man  should  be 
brought  to  nought.  It  was  some  such  rotten  gospel  of  reaction  that 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  Scotch  peasant,  who  ratted  on  his  order  like 
many  another  parvenu,  commercial  or  philosophic,  furbished  up,  here 
in  England,  in  the  interests  of  his  aristocrat  patrons,  under  the  tinsel- 
shape  of  what  he  denominates  hero-worship — damn  him ! " 

Daniel  laughed  in  turn,  but  almost  to  himself,  at  his  friend's  savage 
outburst. 

<'  A  devout  person,"  he  said,  <<  was  confidentially  telling  me  the 
other  day  that  he  was  quite  sure  Thomas  was  eternally  damned  already. 
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However,  you  are  mifitaken  as  to  my  powers  of  self- persuasion  in  tliifi 
matter.  The  great  god  Expediency  did  not  win  my  worship  on  that  point. 
I  had  the  contrary  idea.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  danger  of  the  ruin 
of  humanity  lay  far  more  clearly  in  the  other  direction.  No,  my 
friend,  I  conclnded  altogether  in  favour  of  the  attempt  to  abolish  the 
saoritioe,  Moloch,  even  in  his  latest  revised^  and  amended  shape, 
seems  to  me  somewhat  out  of  date." 

Hastings  answered  nothing,  merely  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  bend- 
ing his  head  a  little.      He  thought  he  had  been  trapped. 

*'  This,"  proceeded  Daniel  calmly,  and  wishing  to  dispel  his  friend's 
annoyance,  **  this  was  more  or  less  my  state  of  mind  at  the  end 
of  the  first  six  months  of  my  social  *  Lehrjahr,'  and  there,  owing 
to  circumstances,  my  direct  conscious  and  scientific  pursuit  of  the 
subject  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  suddenly  ceased.  The  results  of  my 
*  Wanderjahr,*  or  rather  *  Wanderjnhre,*  came  pouring  in  upon  me 
like  a  Hood.  It  was  not  so  much  in  the  shape  of  the  facts  and  expe- 
riences of  my  work,  though  these  also  played  their  part.  It  was 
rather  as  a  sort  of  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  *  (since  I  am  using  Goethe*s 
phraseology  for  it)  of  all  my  human  dreams,  my  human  hopes 
and  aspirations  during  those  ambiguons  years.  Socialism  had  become 
to  me  a  practical  creed,  based  on  Justice  and  to  be  erected  with 
Science.  It  now  became  to  me  a  religion,  with  all  the  poetry  of  an 
incalculable  future,  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  simple  verifiable  meaning 
of  what  the  orthodox  people  call  *  heaven.' " 

He  paused  a  moment. 

'*  I  am  not,*'  he  said,  "  going  to  expatiate  on  this  now,  for  it  does 
not  concern  our  subject.  I  merely  mention  the  fact  of  this  irruption 
of  a  portion  of  my  life,  the  use  and  significance  of  which  I  had  before 
then  utterly  failed  to  perceive,  and  which  I  had,  indeed,  come  to  look 
upon  as  a  more  or  less  nnjustifiable  waste  of  myself.  I  mention  it 
now  to  account  in  a  measure  for  the  nebulous  condition  of  what  I 
have  called  my  latest  Socialistic  conclusions.  If  I  had  not  been  occu- 
pied with  thought  and  dream  and  vision  concerning  the  far  future  of 
the  race,  I  should  not  have  been  distracted  to  the  extent  to  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me  now,  I  certainly  was,  with  regard  to  the  path  the  race 
must  inevitably  take  if  that  far  future  is  ever  to  be  realised.  Yes," 
he  went  on,  unconsciously  failing  in  his  purpose  of  speaking  only  of 
the  actual  subject,  and  undergoing  the  sweet,  irresistible  charm  which 
we  all  find  in  our  favourite  day-dreams ;  '*  yes,  if  that  craving  for  an 
immortality  of  happiness,  for  a  continuous  existence  of  freedom  from 
the  cruel  combat  which  Nature  delights  in — if  that  craving  is  ever  to 
he  satisfied,  it  can  only  be  by  the  very  best  combinations  of  human 
intelligence  and  skill.  Ail  creatures  own  that  craving*  The  birds 
that  build  their  nests  long  dumbly,  even  as  we  weary  humans  long 
articulately,  for  a  city  that  hath  foundations.      Watching  under  the 
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microscope  the  lowest  organisms  known  to  us,  I  liave  felt  the  thrill  of 
pity  for  these  infinitesimal  atoms  of  life  which  would  fain,  thej  too, 
live  and  move  and  have  a  being.  In  the  chemist's  bowls  and  crucibles 
I  have  recognised  that  the  wrestlings  of  the  warring  elements  pre- 
figured, if  they  did  not  anticipate,  the  actual  nisus  of  organic  life. 
And  how  has  Nature  always  achieved  the  death  and  destruction  of  all 
she  creates  ?  First  and  chiefly,  by  the  needs  of  hunger,  which  inevi- 
tably make  her  children  either  preyers  or  prey,  which  make  them 
all  the  enemies  of  other  forms  of  life,  and  threefold  the  enemies  of 
their  own.  Some  have  limited,  or  striven  to  limit,  the  utter  ferocity 
of  this  by  their  combinations.  Men,  starting  from  simple  aggrega- 
tions, have  advanced  to  civilised  cities,  nations,  races.  But  we  have 
always  failed,  just  as  the  others  have  always  failed,  in  eveiy  grade  of 
organic  life  and  being,  because  we  never  could  make  our  combination 
at  once  complete  enough  within,  and  powerful  enough  without.  China 
alone,  by  a  crude  but  resolute  effort  after  an  unscientific  State 
Socialism,  has  shown  the  world  something  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  racial  homogeneity,  and  the  power  of  organised  racial  per- 
petuity. With  us  Assyria  waxes  and  wanes  before  Babylon  ;  Babylon 
is  lost  in  Persia;  Persia  goes  down  before  Greece;  Greece  before 
the  conqueror  of  Carthage  ;  Rome  before  the  Goths.  The  weary  heart- 
sick tale  of  the  ignorant  human  spider,  continuously  spinning  his  con- 
tinuously ruined  web,  goes  on  from  age  to  age,  and  sardonic  and  savage 
Nature,  still  unsated,  contemplates  our  insane  and  fratricidal  strife, 
never  less  fratricidal  and  insane  than  at  this  veiy  hour.  She  ruins  ns 
through  our  stupidity.  As  the  capitalistic  monopolist,  in  this  her 
true  incarnation,  exploits  the  masses  of  humanity  by  merely  letting 
them  compete  among  themselves ;  so  Nature  exploits  cities,  nations, 
and  races.  The  ultimate  crisis  for  humanity  lies  clearly  in  the  hour 
when  the  globe  shall  become  uninhabitable.  As  the  moon  is,  so 
shall  the  earth  be.  Did  the  cities,  nations,  and  races  of  the  moon 
go  on  competing  among  themselves  to  the  end  ?  Did  they  see  the 
beauty  of  Nature's  delusive  and  fleshly  smile  on  fecund  land  and  sea 
slowly  transform  itself  into  the  mocking  grin  of  the  hideous  skeleton 
of  dry,  lightless,  and  heatless  death  ?  And  did  no  suspicion  of  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  on  them  ever  cross  their  minds  ?  Or  did 
the  intellectual  ilite  of  that  hapless  stock  feel,  or  even  realise  and 
recognise  it ;  but,  powerless  to  control  the  ineptitude  of  their  fellows, 
sigh  over  the  *  infinita  vaniid  del  ttUto,'  and  steal  away  to  die  ?  Does 
that  same  fate  await  us  f  Or  may  we  some  day  discover  not  only 
the  secret  of  life  and  of  actual  physical  immortality,  but  learn  how  to 
arrest  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  or,  if  that  be  impossible  (though  to 
science  all  things  are  possible),  migrate  to  another  planet  ?  Who 
can  say  ? — who  can  say  ?  " 

He  paused,  looking  out  into  the  far  and  all  bat  clondleas 
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where  tbe  first  gUmmeringa  of  the  approaching  dawn  expanded 
imperceptibly. 

'*  That,"  he  said,  "  is  one's  thought — one's  dream — one's  vision  ; 
the  ideal,  the  heaven  o£  the  race,  and  its  realisation,  is  possible — 
possible  through  developments  of  ever-increasing  beanty,  and  force, 
and  wonder.  Who  shall  say,  No  ?  Bat  one  thing  is  certain :  the 
haman  problem  must  be  settled  first.  The  danger  of  the  ruined  web 
must  be  permanently  averted.  Every  faculty  of  man  must  be  bent 
to  the  great  work.  We  must  have  all  mankind  to  choose  from. 
Food  and  clothing  and  housing,  refuge  from  sickness  and  old  age, 
must  be  an  ariom  of  human  existence.  The  need  for  individual  selfish- 
ness must  disappear  in  that  of  the  race.  All  energy  must  go  out 
in  the  training  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  faculties.  Only  from  a 
superb  rank  and  file  can  we  hope  for  a  superb  army  from  which  we 
can  choose  our  saviours.  We  have  but  one  single  foe — Nature — the 
deadliest  foe  of  all,  the  foe  who  can  be  conquered  only  by  intelligence, 
and  enslaved  only  by  compromise,  and  who  can  hold  no  other  place 
but  that  of  either  victor  or  vanquished,  of  either  master  or  servant. 
Nothing  that  runs  counter  to  the  final  settlement  of  this,  the  one 
vital  problem  of  humanity,  is  to  be  tolerated.  If  we  cannot  read 
her  riddle  aright,  our  Sphinx  will  surely  devour  us,  just  as  she  has 
devoured  all  the  others.  Let  us  bring  but  one  test  to  every  question 
— ^to  every  effort  after  social  progress  and  organisation — bo  every  law, 
or  would-be  law,  the  blind- worm  politicians  and  propagandists  present 
to  us.  Civilisation  as  a  spiritual  and  mental  unity  in  infinite  variety, 
but  ever  as  a  unity,  based  on  the  scientific  enslavement  of  Nature* 
Two  things — the  cult,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards,  of  intelligence,  and 
the  cult,  at  all  hazards  and  all  costs,  of  the  physical  satisfaction  of  the 
individual ;  and  of  these  two,  if  they  clash,  as  ignorance  and  greed 
perpetually  make  them  clask,  then  the  first,  first !  " 

<*  No,'*  said  Hastings,  softly.  *'  The  second—I  still  feel  that.  Th© 
second." 

Daniel  smiled  faintly,  looking  before  him. 

*'The  second,"  ho  said,  "stands  absolutely  to  win.  Nothing  in 
the  long  run  can  stop  it.  But  the  first  stands  possibly,  and  even  pro- 
bably, to  lose.     The  dominant  forces  are  against  it/' 

Hastings  was  silent. 

"  Such,  at  least,  were  the  results  of  my  latest  conclusions,"  said 
Daniel,  still  looking  before  him.  "  Labour  is  already  for  Labour  alone, 
and  it  will  be  more  and  more  so,  I  think — ^not  less  and  less.  Oh !  we 
pity  Labour — we  pity  the  masses — we  pity  the  rank  and  file.  But 
what  is  that  pitifolness  of  theirs  beside  the  tragedy  of  the  men  of 
intelligence,  the  poets,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors,  the  writers  of 
talent  and  genius,  the  scientists,  the  inventors,  the  discoverers  ?  Da 
you  say  I^abour  is  exploited  ?  Heavens  !  if  Labour  is  exploited  5  per  cent.» 
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talent  and  genias  are  exploited  50  and  500.  It  is  brains  we  want — 
it  is  brains  which  alone  can  save  us,  which  alone  can  help  ns  to  solve 
the  deadly  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  With  brains,  I  say,  all  things  ar& 
possible ;  without  them,  little  or  nothing  that  is  of  permanent  nse. 
Suppose  to-morrow  every  man  was  paid  the  just  value  of  his  work. 
Who,  do  you  suppose,  would  gain  ?  Whose  would  be  the  sudden  rises  of 
100  and  1000  per  cent  ?  Why,  it  is  the  story  of  the  Morven  strike  again. 
Give  the  masses  7  or  8  per  cent  increase  of  their  present  wage,  and 
you  do  them  utter  and  absolute  justice.  Give  the  men  of  talent  and 
genius  their  increase  of  50  and  500  per  cent.,  and  humanity  is  still 
their  debtor.  A  really  clever  and  able  journalist  told  me  that  m 
Australia  he  found  it  hard  for  years  to  earn  as  much  as  a  bricklayer. 
On  the  steamers  along  the  Australian  coast,  first-class  naval  officers^ 
men  of  the  modem  scientific  education,  work  harder  and  earn  less  than 
sailors  before  the  mast  and  the  men  who  load  and  unload  the  boats. 
Labour  shows  us  in  Australia,  where  it  is  alone  yet  powerful  enongh 
to  have  anything  like  a  free  hand,  what  it  is  really  after,  and  ih» 
civilisation  which  it  rules  will  be  a  hell  of  mediocrity,  puUulating- 
into  corruption  and  decadence;  at  best  a  China,  at  worst  an  eaqf 
prey  for  the  first  incursion  of  a  more  vigorous  stock.  It  will  not 
advance  us  one  step  towards  the  true  civilisation,  not  to  say  towards 
the  resolution  of  the  great  human  problem.  Already  the  Labour 
men  decree  that  none  but  a  Labour  man  shall  stand  by  them.  Do 
you  guess  what  that  means  ?  It  means  that  the  masses  are  to  '  mn  * 
talent  and  genius  to-morrow,  just  as  the  classes  '  run  '  them  to-day,. 
for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  '  runners ' ;  and  once  more  the  weary^ 
heart-sick  web  shall  be  spun  by  the  stupid  spider^  and  Nature 
shall  sit,  savage  and  sardonic,  enthroned  on  our  bones,  and  drinking 
our  blood  from  her  cups  of  gold,  while  Time  in  the  grey  depths  of 
space  waits  in  his  lethargic  stupor  till  she  too  falls  prone  in  an  ever- 
lasting oblivion.'' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  that  grew  into  a  silence,  before  Hastings 
heaved  a  sigh  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

*^  Jack,"  he  said,  sadly,  standing  gazing  at  the  now  ever-broadening 
and  intensifying  dawnlight,  ^'I  asked  you  to  tell  me  truly  and 
sincerely,  as  from  man  to  man,  from  soul  to  soul,  whether  your  life- 
work  satisfied  your  conscience.  Let  me  speak  to  you  now  aa 
I  desired  you  to  speak  to  me,  and  as  I  believe  you  did  speak — 
as  yon  have  just  spoken.  Do  I  feel  that  the  cause  for  which  I 
have  struggled  and  lived,  and  for  which  I  shall,  in  all  human 
probability,  yet  die — do  I,  any  more  than  you,  feel,  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  and  mind  of  minds,  that  it  will  equal  our  hope  and 
faith  in  it  ?  I  cannot  answer.  Yes.  That  cause,  I  too  feel  suie, 
will  win — it  is  bound  to  win — ^because  it  stands  for  a  newer  and  tmer 
social  idea  than  that  which  combats  it.     Christianity,  with  all  ita 
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faults^  limitations,  and  eren  vices,  conquered  the  Paganism  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  waa  far  from  being  without  its  goodnesses^  splendours^ 
and  virtues,  for  jnat  that  reason  ;  and  thus  Socialism  will  conquer  Civil- 
isation. Yes,  I  feel  it — I  know  it.  It  may  take  a  hundred  years — 
two — three — four— five  hundred  years.  It  will  conquer  in  the  end. 
But  that  it  will  do  all  we — all  even  / — hope  and  trust  for  in  it^ — ah  ! 
that  is  nnother  thing.  Jack,  let  me  tell  you  all.  I  know,  I  thinks 
the  forces  that  are  really  driving  ua  forward,  as  well  as  you  do,  perhaps 
better,  I  know  which  of  thera  will  become  more  and  more  the  domi- 
nant forces  that  must  mould  and  fashion  the  organised  life  of 
humanity  in  the  near  future.  And  there  are  momenta — there  have 
been,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  agEiin — ^when  I  have  been  glad  that 
I  have  lived  now,  in  the  dark  and  doubtful  hours  of  the  night,  rather 
than  in  the  full  flood-tide  of  exultant  day.  That  is  all  I  have  to  tell 
you — only  a  bad  dream,  perhaps  a  nightmare.  I  am  very  thankful 
for  death." 

Daniel's  arm  was  round  his  shoulders. 

'*  Dear  man/'  he  murmured,  "be  thankful  also  for  love." 

Hastings  Hung  up  his  face. 

*'  Oh  no ! "  he  cried  ;  "  I  don't  falter ;  I  don*t  repent — I,  with  the 
narrow  ideals  and  the  bewildered  vision  of  a  desperate  hope  and  a 
despairing  faith.  Onward,  onward,  and  upward !  Who  am  I  ? 
What  am  I  ?  What  does  it  matter  ?  The  idea  is  the  greatest  of  our 
time — the  hope  the  most  superb,  the  faith  the  most  intense.  That  ia 
enough  for  me." 

Then  suddenly : 

'*  Look  I "  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand,  his  eyes  lit,  hia  month 
Bmiling. 

A.t  one  steady  impulse  the  sun  had  surged  above  the  clear  horizon 
line,  and  soared,  huge,  round,  blazing,  and  glorious,  into  the  thrilling 
blue  of  the  heavens. 

They  stood  together  in  silence,  regarding  his  splendour. 


Franhs  Adams, 


LIBERAL    THEOLOGY    IN    THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  following  remarks  are  confined  to  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
But  that  must  not  be  taken  as  any  disparagement  of  the  nnity 
of  the  Christian  churches,  or  of  any  efforts  to  recognise  it  in  practioe ; 
in  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  propose  to  make  such  efforts.  The 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  in  many  ways  so  peculiar  that, 
for  the  present  and  for  many  years  to  come,  we  must  accept  the 
necessity  of  working  out  practical  problems  by  means  of  organisatioiis 
within  the  Church  of  England,  parallel  to  any  others  that  may  be 
working  for  similar  objects  outride  it.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  peculiar  advantages  for  the  development  of 
Liberal  theology,  in  her  entire  stagnation  of  doctrinal  legislation  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  paralysis  of  legislative  power  which  is 
the  result  of  present  circumstances.  So  many  Churchmen  say  that 
Parliament  cannot  change  our  doctrines  except  in  conjunction  with 
Convocation,  and  so  many  members  of  Parliament  refuse  to  let  the 
House  legislate  for  the  Church  at  all,  that  we  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  the  Prayer-book,  with  the  Ordination  Service  and  the  Snbecrip- 
tions  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  will  remain  unchanged  to  indefinite 
time.  And  so  we  gain  the  right  to  treat  ever-increasing  portiona  of 
all  these  as  obsolete ;  and  the  criterion  to  decide  what  parts  are  obso- 
lete as  matter  of  obligation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  docnmenta 
themselves,  but  in  the  general  expectation  of  the  public  that  the 
clergy  will,  or  will  not,  believe  this  or  that  part  of  them.  Formally, 
the  second  clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  as  binding  on  the  clergy 
as  the  first  clause  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  difference  between 
them  rests  only  in  the  fact  that  a  clergyman  is  required  by  paUio 
opinion  to  believe  the  one,  and  left  to  do  what  he  likes  with  the 
other.     In  the  abeyance  of  all  doctrinal  legislation,  onr  businefiB  is  to 
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bring  public  opinion  round  to  relegating  all  disputed  points  to  the 
optional  division, 

Tliia  is  not  tlie  place  to  define  or  to  defend  Liberal  theology.  Let 
ns  assume  that  there  is  such  a  kind  of  theology,  that  we  know  fairly 
well  what  it  is,  that  it  is  the  truest  kind  of  theology,  that  it  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  writing  only  for 
those  who  admit  these  assumptions,  and  I  wish  to  raise  the  practical 
question — by  what  means  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  and  spread 
the  truth  ? 

We  want  (1)  a  distinct  recognition  of  ourselves  as  a  legitimate 
party,  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  expulsion  or  prosecution,  but 
with  the  same  claim  to  ordination  of  our  candidates,  and  promotion 
of  our  clergy  to  high  offices,  as  High  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals  ; 
(2)  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  our  adherents,  and  a  con- 
tinual approximation  to  our  position  by  those  who  are  not  definitely 
our  adherents. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  we  ought  to  possess  certain  definite 
institutions,  of  which  the  three  following  are  indispensable : 

(1)  A  society,  something  like  the  English  Church  Union,  or  the 
Church  Association,  or  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (except  that  this 
last  is  undenominational),  consisting  of  persons  acknowledging  them- 
selves as  Latitudinarian  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  our  doctrines  generally,  and 
especially  of  defending  all  Latitudinarian  holders  of  offices  whose 
positions  are  endangered  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

(2)  Institutions  for  education,  including  the  spread  of  literature, 
the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  the  religious  instruction  of 
other  students,  and  the  advancement  of  theological  learning. 

(3)  Missions  to  the  heathen,  preferably  by  arrangement  with  the 
older  missionary  societies  to  accept  Latitudinarian  missionaries  sup- 
ported by  us  ;  but,  failing  this,  by  means  of  a  new  missionary  society, 
avoiding  collision  with  the  older  societies  as  they  avoid  collisions  with 
each  other,  and  working  with  them  so  far  as  they  will  let  us : 
missions  also  to  the  degraded  and  destitute  parts  of  the  English 
population,  conducted  in  the  same  way,  by  alliance  with  the  parochial 
clergy  and  existing  agencies  where  they  will  accept  us,  by  separate 
agencies  where  they  will  not,  but  always  distinctly  teaching  our 
principles. 

I  am  aware  that  this  naked  and  rather  coarse-looking  statement  of 
objects  and  methods  will  meet  with  much  opposition  from  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  Broad  Churchmen  themselves.  They  will 
Bay :  "  We  are  not  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  a  party,"  or  "  We  have 
all  we  want  as  it  is  in  the  way  of  freedom  and  opportunity,"  or 
'*  Even  if  we  are  a  party,  we  shall  do  our  work  better  by  pervasive 
and  unorganised  influence,"  or    '*Oar  numbers  are  so  small  that  we 
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should  make  ourselveB  ridiculons  by  trying  to  meet  the  two  existing 
parties  on  their  own  ground  of  public  demonstration." 

Take  the  ground  of  principle  first.  Are  we,  or  ought  we  to  be,  a 
party  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  acknowledge  that  we  are.  We  shrink 
from  it.  It  sounds  like  a  hardening  and  vulgarising  of  our  most 
sacred  things.  If  there  was  nothing  else  against  it,  there  is 
Maurice's  life- long  deprecation  of  any  separation  of  ourselves  as  a 
new  sect,  after  we  have  spent  our  strength  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  the  old  sects,  or  any  assumption  of  a  "  breadth,"  a 
*^  liberality/'  to  dignify  us  above  our  fellow  Christians.  With  his  words 
ringing  in  our  ears,  how  can  we  label  ourselves  with  a  party  name  ? 

Yet  it  must  be  done.  We  will  not  be  exclusive,  we  will  not  call 
any  man  '*  heretic  "  or  '^  schismatic,"  or  his  doctrine  "  soul-destroying 
error,"  or  "  betrayal  of  the  Catholic  faith  " ;  we  will  not  have  any- 
thing like  a  test  or  a  platform ;  we  will  not  confuse  intellectual  dis- 
agreement with  spiritual  discord,  or  human  propositions  with  divine 
realities ;  but  to  secure  practical  working  harmony  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  stands,  we  cannot  go  on  any  longer  in  this  state  of 
half  recognition.  There  are  some  of  us  who  believe  definitely  and 
predicably  that  certain  things  are  true  (so  far  as  human  language 
can  be  "  true  "  in  such  matter) — c.^.,  the  ultimate  universal  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  the  spiritual  equality  of  the  Christian  Churches ;  and 
certain  other  things  are  false— c.^.,  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  and 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination.  We  do  not  mind 
oo-operating,  to  any  extent  that  they  will  let  us,  with  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  us,  but  we  must  be  free  to  teach  as  we  believe,  and  to 
persuade  people  to  join  us,  and  we  must  have  organisations  to  secure 
our  freedom. 

'^  But  we  do  not  want  to  make  converts.  High  Churchmen  and 
Evangelicals  might  be  anxious  to  make  converts,  because  they  believe 
that  they  know  something  which  a  man  must  lose  by  not  accepting ; 
but  that  is  just  where  we  differ  from  them  ;  we  believe  that  Gh)d'B 
grace  works  as  freely  by  false  doctrines  as  by  true  doctrines — ^nay, 
that  the  doctrine  which  is  false  for  one  man  may  be  true  for  another. 
God  by  His  Spirit  has  taught  us  some  truth  which  seems  to  contradict 
the  beliefs  of  our  neighbours,  but  how  do  we  know  that  He  is  not 
equally  teaching  them  to  contradict  us  ?  If  we  try  to  convert  them, 
how  do  we  know  that  we  are  not  leading  them  to  change  doctrines 
that  God  meant  for  them  for  others  that  He  means  only  for  ourselves? 
Is  not  the  truth  best  served  if  we  develop  our  view  of  it,  and  make 
no  attempt  to  secure  any  adherents  ?  " 

I  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  misgiving  which  often  strikes 
myself,  and  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  a  conclusive  answer.  All 
deep  convictions  are  founded  on  antinomies,  and  this  is  our  antinomy. 
Our  theology  is  true,  and  we  ought  to  spread  it,  and  yet  every  other 
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man's  theology  is  giren  to  him  by  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  spread 
it  And  80,  even  if  our  opponents  hold  creeds  that  denounce  oa,  it 
is  their  duty  to  denounce,  and  ours  not  to  denounce  in  return.  Here, 
as  in  all  other  spheres,  antinomy  need  be  no  hindrance  to  action* 
Whatever  else  we  know  about  other  people's  truth,  we  know  that  w© 
have  some  truth  of  our  own,  and  in  letting  us  learn  it,  God  has 
commanded  us  to  teach  it,  of  course  choosing  reasonable  times  and 
places.  As  to  the  antinomy,  He  will  take  care  of  that  Himself.  H 
we  kept  our  light  to  ourselves,  on  the  plea  that  He  has  given  other 
light  to  others,  we  should  be  perilously  near  to  the  ancient  pretension 
of  being  an  illuminated  few,  keeping  an  esoteric  truth  for  ourselves 
and  leaving  the  many  to  a  lower  level  of  contented  ignorance. 

I  wished  to  keep  clear  of  theology,  but  I  have  been  led  on  to 
theological  ground  by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  doty  of  organi- 
sation against  a  possible  objection  in  principle.  It  is  easier  to 
defend  it  against  the  more  practical  objections.  To  each  of  them  I 
simply  answer  with  a  denial.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  all  we 
want  as  it  is  ;  it  is  not  true  that  we  can  do  our  work  best  by 
nnlabelled  and  unobtrusive  influence  ;  it  is  not  relevant,  even  if  it  \>q 
true,  that  we  should  only  show  the  nakedness  of  the  land  by  exhibit- 
ing ourselves  publicly. 

I.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  all  we  want.  Our  leaders  very 
pardonably  think  so.  Nobody  tries  to  prosecute  or  inhibit  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  or  Dr.  Abbott,  or  Dr.  Cheyne,  or  ^Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies,  or 
Mr.  Haweis  (although  it  is  not  so  long  since  Mr.  Ffoulkes  tried  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Fletcher*  happily  without  success).  They  can  put 
what  they  like  into  their  books  and  say  what  they  like  in  their 
sermons.  But  obscure  people  have  not  the  same  freedom.  Our 
leaders  have  driven  their  own  coaches  and  six  through  the  formu« 
laries,  but  they  have  established  no  right  of  way  for  other  people's 
coaches  and  six.  Let  a  curate  say  in  a  sermon  that  our  Lord  shared 
the  human  ignorance  of  His  time,  let  a  teacher  in  a  Church  school 
divide  the  Pentateuch  into  strata,  and  how  long  will  they  keep  their 
places  ?  Let  a  candidate  present  himself  for  ordination  with  '*  The 
Kernel  and  the  Husk "  for  his  text-book,  and  what  bishop  will 
ordain  him  ?  Let  a  missionary  refuse  to  teach  Hebrew  mythology  in 
the  place  of  Hindu  mythology,  and  what  missionary  society  will  keep 
him  on  its  Hats  ?  How  did  our  leaders  themselves  win  their  light  ? 
Was  it  from  their  teachers  ?  Was  it  before  their  ordination  ?  Have 
they  not  either  had  to  unlearn  their  early  doctrines  as  their  know- 
ledge widened,  or  (more  often)  to  deal  with  whole  regions  of  thought 
which  their  early  theology  left  blank  ?  With  a  great  sum  obtained 
they  this  freedom.  Do  they  begrudge  their  successors  the  hope  of 
being  free-bom  ? 

And  even  of  our  leaders  the  freedom  is,  after  all,  not  so  yqtj  free. 
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They  cannot  put  all  their  principles  in  practice.  At  least  tiiree 
times  within  late  years  a  bishop  has  intervened  to  prevent  a  deigymaa 
from  preaching  in  a  Nonconformist  chapel,*  and  tiie  incident  has  got 
into  the  newspapers.  How  many  times  has  the  same  thing  happened 
and  not  got  into  the  newspapers  ? 

Farther,  supposing  that  we  had  freedom,  we  should  still  have  no 
provision  for  education.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  possess  the  smallest  institution  pledged  to  give 
instruction  on  Latitndinarian  principles.  All  such  instruction  depends 
on  the  accident  of  individual  Latitudinarians  holding  educational 
offices.     And  in  the  missionary  field  we  have  not  even  that  resource. 

II.  There  is  some  apparent  force  in  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
do  better  work  by  silent  and  pervasive  influence.  ^'  Consider  how 
the  whole  Church  is  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Maurice,  how  kindly 
everybody  speaks  of  Kingsley  and  Stanley  now  that  they  are  dead ; 
how  the  Descent  of  Man  has  become  a  commonplace  of  divines,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  '  involve  a  human  element.' 
Wait  for  the  process  to  complete  itself,  silently  and  unseen.  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation.  Our  work  is  spiritual. 
It  would  be  hindered,  not  helped,  by  the  conventional  machinery  of 
societies,  with  meetings  and  reports  and  subscription  lists." 

To  some  extent  this  objection  has  been  answered  already.  No  '' silent 
and  pervasive  influence  "  can  do  the  work  of  protection.  Dr.  Momerie 
is  turned  out  of  his  professorship,t  Mr.  Haweis  is  forbidden  to 
preach  in  a  Congregational  chapel,  before  our  eyes.  Are  we  to 
wait  for  ''silent  and  pervasive  influence''  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Council  of  King's  College  ?  And  again, 
what  can  '*  silent  influence  **  do  for  education  during  the  long  interval 
before  it  reaches  the  educators  ? 

Not  that  I  would  disparage  the  work  of  silent  influence.  If  I 
thought  it  would  cease  when  we  were  definitely  organised  I  would 
almost  consent  to  drop  the  organisation.  Mr.  Gore's  concessions  in 
Biblical  criticism,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  suggestion  of  mitigationB 
in  the  lowest  hell,  are  more  precious  in  the  quarters  where  they  are 
found,  more  prophetic  of  yet  better  things  to  come  in  the  same 
places,  than  any  directer  and  bolder  work  of  ours.  But  there  is 
nothing  mutually  exclusive  in  silent  influence  and  definite  organisa- 
tion ;  in  fact,  they  are  mutually  helpful.  Silent  influence  does  its 
work  where  definite  institutions  are  regarded  with  suspicion  or 
abhorrence.  Observe  the  effect  of  the  English  Church  Union.  It 
enrols  the  bolder   and  more  aggressive  High  Churchmen  ;    and   so 

•  '*  Who  would  not  weep  if  AtticuB  were  be  ? "  One  of  tbese  bishops  was  Frederick 
Tem^el 

t  Perhaps  Dr.' Momerie  is  a  somewhat  mi  satisfactory  martyr  ;  but  that  makes  ik 
more,  rather  than  less,  our  duty  to  defend  him.  It  would  be  a  very  pleasant  aSaeoiiie 
to  defend  only  those  Tictimi  who  did  nothing  to  put  themselTes  in  the  wron|(. 
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far  it  makes  them,  individaally,  powerless  to  influence  their  opponenta 
directly.  Bat,  for  that  very  reason,  it  clears  the  ground  for  principles 
which  fall  a  little  short  of  its  own  platform.  Many  hundreds  of 
innocent  clergymen  preach  in  sarplices,  and  sing  '*  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modem/*  and  use  mystical  language  about  the  Sacraments,  and 
*•  uphold  the  ancient  order  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  *  and  yet  think 
themselves  good  Evangelicals,  or,  at  any  rate,  *'  Moderate  Church- 
men," because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  English  Church  Union.  In 
the  same  way,  if  we  had  a  Liberal  (Imrch  Union,  *'  quiet  and  reivson- 
able  Churchmen  "  would  fall  gradually  into  one  after  another  of  our 
ways,  and  think  themselves  quite  safe  from  any  *'  rationalistic  taint," 
because  they  kept  out  of  our  society, 

II L  It  is  true  that  we  should  not  be  many  in  numbers  at  the 
beginning  ;  and  we  might  be  few  for  a  long  time.  But,  however  few 
we  were,  we  should  be  respected,  because  we  should  count  distinguished 
names  among  us.  ^^d  I  believe  that  we  should  find  many  adherents 
that  we  never  thought  of.  An  ordinary  Church  congregation  is  not 
the  dead  flat  of  high  or  low  orthodoxy  that  we  are  tempted  to  assume. 
Some  of  the  dullest  and  worst-informed  and  least  speculative  of  these 
parishioners  hare  a  dim  sense  of  intellectual  scepticism  and  moral 
revolt  at  religion  as  they  know  it,  and  yet  they  would  not  for  the 
world  break  away  from  it ;  po  long  as  Liberal  theology  is  contained 
only  in  books,  it  might  as  well  be  in  Sanskrit  for  any  chance  that  it 
has  of  getting  to  their  ears  ;  so  long  as  it  is  preached  only  by  isolated 
individuals,  they  will  dismii^s  it  as  *'  heterodox  ;  "  bub  let  it  reach  them, 
borne  on  the  living  voice  and  accredited  by  a  Church  society,  and  the 
longing  of  their  souls  will  respond. 

How  would  our  institutions  be  conatitated^  and  what  work  would 
they  do  ? 

L — OuK  Society. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  here  to  suggest  any  details  of  construc- 
tion* We  may  assume  that,  like  other  societies,  we  should  begin  at 
first  with  a  modest  meeting  in  somebod/s  study,  and  then  we  should 
send  some  circulars  to  eminent  persons  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  then 
we  should  hold  a  public  meeting  in  Willis's  Rooms,  or  soro«  such 
place,  and  then  we  should  be  a  full-fledged  society.  Probably  our 
centre  would  have  to  be  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  first,  for  the  sake  of 
working  cheaply  and  having  a  committee  close  together ;  in  time  wn 
should  get  a  paid  secretary  and  a  London  ofllce,  and  everything  hand- 
Bome  about  us. 

*  Of  coarse  I  am  expressing;  do  opinions  on  thesie  docirinea  and  praotice^  la 
IheiDselves  ;  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  they  are  not  Evangelical,  and  that  they 
are  characteristic  of  High  Cbarcbmen.  (Will  somebody  gi?e  me  an  adjective,  instead 
€f  tb«  imposBible  *•  High  Church  *'  T) 
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The  society's  work  wonld  be  partly  defensiye  and  partly  educational. 

Defensive  work. — Sometimes  the  dismissal  of  somebody  from  an 
office,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  could  be  directly  averted  by  legal 
process,  if  the  victims  had  the  assistance  of  a  society  with  funds. 
But  more  often  the  dismissers  are  within  their  legal  rights.  Then 
the  society's  defensive  action  would  be  not  legal  but  popular  and 
moral.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we  would  make  a  row.  A  bishop,  or  a 
college  council,  or  a  body  of  school  governors,  or  a  vicar,  would  think 
twice  before  they  subjected  themselves  to  a  fire  of  public  meetings, 
and  memorials,  and  letters  in  the  papers,  and  articles  in  magazines. 
To  some  extent  they  are  liable  to  these  things  now  (though  I  am 
afraid  not  so  much  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Stanley),  bat 
they  can  defy  them  easily,  as  the  expressions  of  unsupported  indi- 
viduals.    As  a  society,  we  could  multiply  ourselves. 

And  we  should  impress  not  only  the  official,  but  the  popular  mind. 
When  an  isolated  bishop  says  that  the  Pentateuch  is  unhistorical,  the 
man  in  the  street  is  scandalised,  and  says  that  he  "  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  Church,''  that  "  if  he  wants  to  attack  the  Bible  he  should  not 
be  paid  to  defend  it,"  that  he  "  is  a  traitor  to  his  ordination  vows," 
and  so  on.  But  if  he  is  backed  by  a  Churchmen's  Theological  League, 
or  an  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Doctrine,  with  sub- 
scribers and  a  programme  and  meetings,  the  man  in  the  street  will 
come  round  to  him.  "  There  are  so  many  of  them,  they  must  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves.  Everybody  cannot  think  alike,  and 
there  have  always  been  parties  in  the  Church."  The  strong  partisans 
would  point,  with  just  as  much  theoretical  cogency  as  before,  to  the 
ordination  and  consecration  services,  "  Dost  thou  believe  the  Canon- 
ical Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ? "  "  Wilt  thou 
drive  away  all  strange  and  erroneous  doctrine  contrary  to  Gk)d'8 
word  ? ''  But  the  mass  of  ordinary  people  would  not  listen  to  the 
partisans,  and  happily  the  Church  of  England  is  governed  ultimately 
by  the  mass  of  ordinary  people.  We  have  our  precedent  cut  out 
for  us.  Nothing  that  any  Broad  Churchman .  teaches  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Prayer-book  than  some  statements  of 
some  High  Churchmen  and  of  some  Evangelicals.  But  nobody  minds 
it,  except  the  readers  of  the  Church  Times  and  the  Boch,  It  was 
not  always  so.  In  the  days  of  Tract  90  and  Mr.  Ward's  "  Ideal " 
preachers  were  inhibited  and  graduates  were  degraded ;  in  the  days 
of  the  Gorham  case  clergymen  left  the  Church,  on  issues  which  are 
now  nothing  more  than  the  recognised  **  rules  of  the  game"  between 
the  parties.  Why  is  this  ?  Not  because  High  Churchmen  or  Low 
Churchmen  refuted  their  opponents,  not  because  the  Church  has  ever 
officially  endorsed  the  "non-natural  sense"  or  the  " hypotihetioal 
regeneration,"  but  because  both  parties  stuck  in  when  it  was  abundantly 
proved  to  them  that  they  ought  to  go  out,  and  the  world  has  aoquiesoed 
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that  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  good  to  be   turned  out,  whatever 
the  letter  of  the  Prayer-book  may  say.* 

And  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  couutmg  on  the  lowest 
motives  in  the  minds  of  the  neutral  public.  I  have  purposely  put 
the  lowest  ground  first,  the  warning  to  the  world  that  they  had  better 
leave  us  alone,  because  we  are  organised  and  determined,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend.  But  there  is  a  much  more  worthy 
and  Christian  instinct  at  the  bottom  of  the  general  reluctance  of 
religious  people  to  expel  a  well-organised  party  from  any  Church. 
They  feel  dimly,  though  they  do  not  consciously  acknowledge,  the 
great  dogmatic  principle  on  which  the  religious  existence  of  Liberal 
theology  depends^ — ^the  guidance  of  all  men  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
their  search  for  truth.  The  principle  works  obscurely  in  their  minds  ; 
they  do  not  see  how  far  it  ought  to  lead  them ;  they  make  room  for 
it  by  arbitrary  delimitations  of  frontier ;  as  they  would  say,  they 
**  must  draw  the  line  somewhere ; "  but  all  of  them  are  influenced  by 
it  a  little.  How  far  it  ought  to  lead  them  is  not  a  question  for  the 
present  proposals,  in  which  Liberal  theology  is  not  expounded,  but 
taken  for  granted  ;  how  far  it  does  lead  them  may  be  stated  in  a 
pseudo-scientific  form — the  amount  of  an  ordinary  religious  man's 
tolerance  for  an  "  erroneous "  doctrine  in  his  own  Church  varies 
inversely  as  its  divergence  from  *'  the  truth,"  and  directly  as  the 
members  and  activity  and  importance  of  its  adherents.  That  is,  an 
ordinary  man  is  willing  to  tolerate  a  slight  "  error"  hell  by  a  few  in- 
significant people,  and  a  grave  **  error"  held  by  numerous  or  important 
people.  As  we  have  seen  above,  our  Society  canno*:  hope  to  be 
numerous  for  some  time  yet,  but  it  can  make  itself  important  by 
activity  and  organisation,  and  an  even  more  earthly  sign  of  life — 
readiness  to  spend  money.  There  is  always  something  mean  and 
material  in  the  quotation  of  money  figures  as  a  sign  of  spiritual 
activity,  but  we  cannot  do  without  it.  We  must  show  that  we  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  truth,  and  to  those  of  us  who  do  not 
hold  religious  offices  there  is  only  one  form  of  sacrifice  open,  the 
spending  of  our  money.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  respect  for  sub- 
scription lists,  which  is  such  an  easy  prey  to  the  satirist,  which  lends 
itself  so  readily  to  snobbery  and  hypocrisy.  The  Spirit  does  not 
work  by  money,  organisation  ia  not  a  sign  of  the  Spirit ;  and  yet 
we  do  well  to  distrust  a  cause  that  calls  itself  His,  if  it  cannot  show 
its  victories  of  organisation  won  and  its  treasures  of  money  spent  in 
His  service.  As  the  Quaker  said  to  his  neighbour  who  *^  felt  for  '* 
the  destitute  widow  :  *•  Where  dost  thou  feel  ?  Thou  shouldst  feel 
in  thy  pocket/' 

♦  Tlie  p:irallcl  ii  not  formaUr  complete.  The  Ttftotarian.*,  in  the  great  days  of 
Ibeir  >»»tflr«,  hnd  not  a  formally  argunined  society  buch  as  1  am  prop<»sing.  But  they 
liad  rbat  pmetically  amouote'l  to  the  same  thing  in  the  IcK^l  conccntratioc 

of  ii  wltlin  ihc  rnivcrsity  of  Oxford. 

VUL.   LXl.  II 
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Educational  work  (apart  frcm  th"  more  narrowly  "educational"' 
institutions,  which  come  undor  a  separate  head).  The  society 
would  distribute  literature.  All  other  schools  have  their  tracts 
and  leaflets.  AVhy  have  we  none  ?  **  The  Written  Book  or  the 
Living  God — which  do  you  trust?"  "Did  Revelation  stop  with 
the  Apostles  ?  "  "  How  can  a  Clergyman  contradict  the  Bible  ?  *' 
*•  Can  it  be  True  that  all  Men  will  be  Saved  ?  "  "  Many  Creeds^  One 
Faith. '*  "  AVhere  do  we  Draw  the  Line  ? "  What  hundreds  and 
liundreds  of  similar  titles  might  be  w<.irked  up  into  brief  and  vigorous 
appeals,  and  given  away  in  the  streets,  interleaved  in  magazines,  and 
disi^eminated  in  all  the  other  ways  with  which  we  are  familiar !  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  think  the  religious  tract  has  had  its  day.  Like 
80  many  humbler  things,  it  works  by  reiteration.  *'  Only  one  tract  in 
a  million  is  looked  at."  Well  then,  send  out  a  million  millions,  and 
that  will  be  a  million  tracts  looked  at. 

Of  course,  we  must  educate  by  means  of  public  meetings.  This  is 
obvious,  and  requires  no  explanation. 

On  one  important  point  we  might  educate  by  object-lessons — ^the 
equality  of  the  Christian  Churcheir.  In  fact,  by  concerted  action,  it 
might  not  only  be  taught  but  accomplished — **  jumped,"  as  the 
phrase  is.  Remember  Stanley's  discovery  that  the  law  does  not 
forbid  Nonconformist  ministers  to  preach  in  churches.  It  may  not 
be  good  law,  but  it  is  good  enough  to  light  with.  Let  our  society 
appoint  a  Conciliation  Sunday.  On  that  day  let  every  beneficed 
clergyman  who  belongs  to  us  invite  a  Nonconformist  minister  to 
preach  in  his  church,  and  every  non-beneficed  clergyman  o£Sciate  in 
a  Nonconformist  chapel  (and  administer  the  Communion  according  to 
the  forms  there  in  use,  if  the  rules  of  the  denomination  allow  him) ; 
then  let  the  bishops  do  their  worrit.  Let  us  take  it  before  all  the 
possible  courts,  and  if  the  courts  decide  against  us  let  us  nse  the 
invincible  weapon  of  the  Ritualists :  let  us  go  to  prison  for  **  con- 
tempt.^' After  half-a-dozen  imprisc-ntnents  the  bishops  wonld  desist 
for  very  shame,  as  they  have  done  with  the  Ritualists.  When  the 
next  Conciliation  Sunday  came  round  it  w^ould  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  note  in  this  connection  that  c>ur  society  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  questions  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  or- 
Church  reform,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  must  make  it  clear 
from  the  beginning  that  our  objects  are  theological  only,  and  that  it 
is  in  no  way  a  theological  question  who  is  to  have  the  Chm^ 
endowments,  or  who  is  to  appoint  the  bishops,  or  who  is  to  oontioi 
the  parish  clergy. 
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11^ — Educational  I^tttl'tions. 

'e  rotJst  be  organised  for  the  direct  instruction  of  students,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  education  of  the  public  mind,  which  is  thp  work  of 
our  general  society.  For  myself,  I  think  that  this  is  our  most  pressing 
need,  and  I  would  propose  to  supply  it  before  any  of  the  others. 
Many  methods  are  possible.  My  own  suggestion  would  be  the 
foundation  of  institutes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  beginning  modestly^ 
like  Mansfield  College  in  its  first  stage,  with  lectures  in  hired  rooms 
and  no  oflScial  status  in  the  University,  going  on  gradually  to  get  our 
own  buildings  for  public  work  onlj,  like  Pusey  House  and  the  present 
I^Iansfield  College,  until  we  arrived  at  the  full  dignity  of  incorporation 
and  buildings  for  residence,  like  Selwyn  and  Keble  Colleges.  Of 
course  w©  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  instruction  of  clerical 
candidates.  We  should  invite  all  men,  and  we  should  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  of  the  Universities  to  make  aggressions 
on  the  hostile  and  the  indifferent;  in  particular,  we  should  make  a 
resolute  effort  to  interest  (we  could  scarcely  hope  to  convert)  the 
non-Christians  of  Oxford,  who  are  the  least  violent  and  the  most 
resolute  unbelievers  in  the  world,  and  at  present  are  left  severely 
alone  by  Christians  of  every  school.  But  our  main  work  must  be 
the  training  of  the  future  clergy.  We  might  have  some  initial 
difiiculty  with  the  bisliops,  but  that  would  not  last  long,  if  our 
candidates  were  always  learned  and  vigorous  (and  we  must  take  care 
to  have  no  others;  a  Latitudinarian  fool  would  be  the  worst  of  fools, 
in  proportion  as  corruptio  opiimi  peamim^),  A  bishop  might  refuse 
US  once>  but  he  could  not  refuse  us  year  after  year. 


ILL. — Mission-. 

We  must  be  organised  for  missions,  both  abroad  to  the  heathen,  and 
at  home  to  the  "  submerged.''  I  know  that  this  will  seem  unneces- 
sary  and  uncalled-for  to  some  of  our  number.  The  false  idea  of  us 
dies  hard,  even  among  ourselves :  the  idea  that  we  are  to  be  a 
minority  of  isolated  and  distinguished  disaidentS)  living  a  parasitic 
life  on  the  beeis  of  institutions  worked  by  an  orthodox  ma jority.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  direct  reclaiming  from  misery  and  barbarism, 
this  idea  will  be  urged  with  especial  vehemence.  But  consider  for  a 
moment.  Put  nakedly,  the  objection  comes  to  this  :  •*  The  imper- 
fect truth  is  good  enough  for  the  rough  work  of  converting  the 
iBMsee.  When  the  hard  work  is  done,  and  they  are  made  into  sober 
and  orderly  Christiana,  then  let  them  come  to  os  to  be  finished  off 
into  good  Latitudinariana/'  No,  that  can  never  be  so  ;  that  was  the 
naive  anticipation  with  which  bishci>s  patronised  the  Salvation  Army 
IQ  its  early  days  ;  they  thought  it  would  be  content  to  make  converts 
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and  turn  tliem  over  to  the  Church  of  England.  Naturally,  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  happened.  If  the  Salvation  Army  had  been  willing, 
the  converts  would  not  have  consented.  The  most  elementary  loyalty 
requires  that  a  man  should  give  the  services  of  his  matured  Christian 
life  to  the  Christian  community  which  gave  him  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  light.  If  we  made  any  concession  to  the  idea  that  Englishmen 
or  heathens  must  be  converted  to  traditionalism  as  a  preliminary  stage 
to  Latitudinarianism,  we  should  be  acquiescing  in  the  common  reproach 
that  we  preach  a  ''  kid-glove  Gospel,"  pleasant  to  dilettante  Christiana 
in  libraries  and  drawing-rooms,  but  futile  before  thieves  and  murderers. 
As  Maurice  always  said,  the  highest  things  that  we  know  are  not  too 
high  for  the  lowest  of  human  beings.  Whatever  others  can  do  with 
a  Bible-bound  Gospel — surely  we  can  do  a  thousand-fold  more  with  a 
Bible-free  Gospel ;  or  else,  shall  we  say,  ^'  or  else  ours  is  a  false 
Gospel  "  ? — no,  never  that,  but  we  are  unfaithful  prophets  of  it,  and 
our  lamp  will  be  quenched,  and  for  a  season  the  world  will  be  left  to 
the  old  alternatives  of  traditionalism  and  unbelief. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that 
our  missions  are  injured  too  much  already  by  the  appearance  of 
division  between  different  bodies  of  workers,  and  we  should  be  adding 
one  more  element  of  discord,  which  would  do  more  harm  than  the 
good  that  would  be  done  by  our  truer  doctrines.  Well,  if  we  can 
avoid  it,  we  will  not  work  as  a  separate  body,  at  home  or  abroad.  If 
we  can  persuade  the  East-end  clergy,  or  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  accept  workers 
supported  by  our  society  (/.c,  our  general  Latitudinarian  Society,  not 
special  missionary  societies,  which  would  then  be  non-existent)  all 
necessity  for  any  appearance  of  division  will  be  avoided.  Probably 
this  is  hopeless,  but  we  must  begin  by  offering  it,  to  put  ourselves 
right  with  our  own  consciences ;  when  it  is  rejected,  we  must  start 
our  separate  Latitudinarian  agencies.  Even  then  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  any  other  Christians  ;  they  may  not  acknowledge  ns  as 
brethren,  but  we  will  acknowledge  them.  We  will  not  go  to  the 
places  where  they  are  established  ;  when  we  meet  with  them,  we  will 
honour  them ;  we  will  declare  emphatically  that  their  message  is  the 
same  as  ours,  and  if  we  seem  to  differ,  it  is  one  Master  who  has 
taught  both  sides  their  differences. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  missions  especially,  there  are  urgent  reasons 
why  we  should  begin  at  once,  separately  if  we  must,  in  union  with 
the  older  societies  if  we  may.  For  we  have  to  make  up  a  certain 
leeway.  So  far,  we  have  had  no  Latitudinarian  missionaries,  except 
the  great  bishop  whose  first  impulse  to  Biblical  criticism  came  from 
the  naive  question  of  his  Zulu  convert ;  and  some  of  ns  have  spoken 
incautiously,  in  their  firm  faith  that  God  teaches  the  heathen  by 
means  of  their  own  religions,  and  given  ground  for  nusrepreienting 
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US  as  saying  that  those  religions  needed  no  supplementing  with  the 
name  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  few  of  us,  like  Canon  Taylor,  have  re- 
acted from  popular  religious  dennnciationSj  until  we  have  done  some- 
thing more  than  justice  to  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Buddhist.  And 
perhaps  others  do  extend  to  the  heathen  their  qutetistic  reluctance  to 
attempt  the  change  of  any  man's  opinions  by  human  agency.  But 
we  know,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  know  it  in  company  with  some 
of  our  other  knowledge,  that  to  any  and  every  human  creature  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  unique  message  from  the  Father,  which  to 
hear  and  receive  is  a  gain,  and  not  to  bear  is  a  loss* 

I  will  not  acknowledge  that  because  we  have  not  worked  under  our 
own  name  we  have  neglected  the  missionary  duty;  but  we  have 
discharged  it  by  supporting  other  missionaries.  I  have  given  one 
reason  why  we  should  have  our  own,  to  prove  to  our  consciences  that 
we  do  really  preach  an  efficacious  Gospel.  There  are  yet  other  reasons 
why  an  explicit  declaration  of  our  kind  of  theology  is  wanted  in 
Christian  missions,  (a)  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  waste  of 
missionary  force  which  has  bet-n  lavished  on  the  attempt  to  teach  the 
whole  Bible*  If  the  convert  is  civilised,  it  strains  his  faith  with 
incredibilities ;  if  he  is  savage,  it  overloads  his  brain  with  details, 
(h)  LibenJ  theology  does  not  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions ;  to  it  all  religions  are  more  or  less  Christian, 
Observe  what  advantages  this  gives  us  ;  it  allows  ns  to  meet  every 
man  half-way,  not  to  be  shocked  at  any  compromise  or  backsliding  or 
inconsistency,  not  to  require  a  tribe  to  give  up  its  feasts  or  its  dances 
or  its  images,  if  it  will  call  them  by  the  name  of  Christ  and  purge 
them  from  cruelty  and  obscenity ;  and  if  their  compromises  include 
things  that  make  it  impossible  to  call  them  a  Christian  Church  at  all, 
we  can  recognise  every  gradation  of  half* way  conversion;  unlike  the 
Jewish  historian,  we  can  thank  CJod  for  all  those  who  ''  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  their  graven  images/'  (r)  A  good  missionary  ought  to  be 
an  anthropologist.  He  should  have  that  sympathy  with  the  twists 
and  turns  of  an  alien  mind,  that  scientific  interest  in  all  institutions, 
however  degrading  or  cruel,  which  are  necessary  for  converting  the 
aavage  not  less  than  for  studying  him.  He  can  scarcely  have  these, 
or  can  have  them  only  by  the  gift  of  an  exceptionally  flexible  and 
genial  nature,  like  Livingstone,  or  Steere,  orPatteson,  if  he  is  bound  by 
the  black-and-white  certainty  that  God  has  commanded  this  kind  of 
worship  and  not  that,  that  this  kind  of  conduct  and  not  that  is 
always  and  everywhere  lawful.  And  besides  the  general  spiritual 
atmosphere,  literal  Biblicalism  puts  a  direct  barrier  in  the  way  of  any 
true  theory  of  ethnology  or  social  evolution.  I  am  not  now  referring 
to  the  animal  descent  of  man,  which  is  not  important  for  the  know- 
ledge of  post-simian  history,  but  to  the  Hebrew  inversion  of  social 
and  religions  history  which  is  involved   in  the  stories  of  Adam,  and 
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Abraham,  and  Moees.  Literal  Biblicalism,  practically  disowned  as  it 
is  by  the  leaders  of  theology  at  home,  is  still  the  creed  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  missionaries.  I  do  not  forget  that  in  the  stress  of 
real  life,  especially  in  such  consecrated  work,  a  man's  nature  works 
down  to  the  solid  rock ;  the  imperfect  elements  of  his  creed  remain 
logically  unimpaired,  but  practically  inoperative ;  but  even  so,  I  can 
see  that  some  of  our  noblest  missionaries  would  have  been  better 
anthropologists  if  they  had  had  sounder  theories,  (d)  We  should  do 
something  to  heal  the  breach  which  is  unhappily  caused  by  the 
exclusive  theories  of  missionaries  who  are  also  High  Churchmen. 
Our  acknowledgment  of  Nonconformist  missionaries  as  our  spiritual 
equals  would  do  much  to  remove  one  unhappy  appearance  of  divided 
front  between  Christian  missions  which  actually  exists,  and  is  not  in 
the  merely  hypothetical  stage  of  apprehension. 

Naturally,  we  can  have  no  definite  test  for  membership  in  any  of 
our  institutions.  We  shall  profess  to  be  (1)  hoMJidc  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  (2)  desirous  to  promote  Liberal  theology.  Neither 
of  these  qualifications  is  susceptible  of  more  exact  definition ;  but,  in 
fact,  every  man  who  joins  us  will  know  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  joins. 
"  Only,  where  shall  you  draw  the  line  ?  If  one  of  your  members  or 
teachers,  or  missionaries,  says  that  there  is  no  God,  or  no  future  life, 
what  can  you  do  ?  He  may  say  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England^  because  he  has  been  baptised  and  confirmed,  and  a  Itond 
fide  member,  because  he  sincerely  desires  to  remain  in  it  and  convert 
it  to  his  own  opinions,  and  his  views  are  undoubtedly  Latitudinarian, 
and  as  to  their  being  theology,  nobody  can  define  what  that  is." 
Well,  that  is  true ;  a  man  might  do  as  much  as  that,  and  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  case  unprovided  for,  and  trust  to  the  discretion  of  our 
members  to  deal  with  it  when  it  arises;  either  to  say  that  he  may 
stay  on  with  us  and  hold  his  office,  or  that  he  may  stay  on  with  us 
and  hold  no  office,  or  that  he  had  better  leave  us  altogether.  **  But 
if  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  turning  anybody  out  of  anything 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  how  are  you  better  tlian  the 
existing  authorities  whom  you  denounce,  with  their  tests  and  standards  ? 
You  are  '  drawing  the  line  somewhere.* "  Yes,  it  looks  like  it,  but 
we  shall  draw  it  on  a  different  principle.  We  will  not  exclude  a  man 
because  he  **  does  not  teach  the  truth,"  or  "  denies  the  faith  " ;  we 
will  only  exclude  him  on  the  practical  ground  that  his  open  co-opera- 
tion would  produce  horror  and  not  edification  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  members.  And  if  we  are  paying  him  a  salary,  we 
will  continue  it  until  we  see  that  he  has  found  some  other  occupation, 
which  is  the  plain  duty  of  Churches  in  similar  cases.  We  will  not 
say  "  You  must  go  because  you  believe  so  and  so  " ;  we  will  say,  if  it 
must  be  so,  **  God  reveals  Himself  to  ns  under  the  form  of  Qod,  and 
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to  you  under  the  form  of  no  God.  We  will  not  say  that  your  view 
is  false,  for  we  believe  that  it  is  God's  message  to  you  ;  but  we  must 
say,  that,  at  present  and  until  we  are  more  practised  in  the  ways  of 
testless  theology,  your  inward  harmony  with  us  is  obscured  by  your 
outward  discord."  Of  course  this  looks  like  a  deliberate  courting  of 
that  "  tyranny  of  men's  opinions,*'  which  Maurice  so  passionately 
denounced  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the 
Creeds.  He  spoke  from  history  as  he  knew  it ;  he  had  no  experience, 
as  indeed  we  have  none,  of  the  sweep  and  swing  of  the  great  principle 
that  men  who  come  to  opposite  conclusions  are  equally  guided  by  the 
Spirit.  Remembering  this  we  shall  be  slow  to  exclude,  and  our 
exclusions  themselves  will  be  only  concessions  to  a  temporary  necessity  ; 
a  time  will  come  when  our  insignificant  societies  will  have  done  their 
work  and  ceased  to  be ;  and  in  all  the  many  branches  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  men  will  forget  their  differences  of  creed,  and  remember 
only  their  unity  in  the  Spirit. 

Thomas  Collins  Snow. 


CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


l^ART  First. 

IT  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  In  the  only  fragment  of  her  diary  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  published  with  her  '*  Letters  and  Memorials,"  Mrs.  Carlyle 
describes  the  visit  of  three  Irish  law  students,  who  were,  moreover, 
decisive  Nationalists,  to  her  husband  in  April  1845.  She  had  seen 
Italian,  German,  and  Polish  patriots  beyond  count,  but  Irish  specimens 
of  the  genus  were  altogether  new  to  her ;  and  here  were,  as  she  says, 
''  real  hot  and  hot  live  Irishmen,  such  as  she  had  never  sat  at  meals 
with  before."  On  the  whole  they  did  not  displease  her,  and  one  of 
them  had  afterwards  the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  by  the  lady  to 
a  frank  and  cordial  friendship  lasting  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Her 
description  of  her  visitors  may  still  have  an  interest  for  inquisitive 
readers.  Mr.  Pigot,  mentioned  first,  was  son  of  the  Irish  Chief 
Baron,  and  afterwards  became  a  successful  advocate  at  the  Indian 
Bar ;  the  person  whose  name  she  could  not  recall  was  John  O'Hagan 
(afterwards  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  recently  head  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission in  Ireland)  ;  and  the  third  visitor  was  the  present  writer. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  Chelsea  recluse  by  Frederick  Lncas,  then 
editor  of  the  Table/,  afterwards  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County 
Meath,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Irish  party  of  Independent 
Opposition. 

"  The  youngest  one,  Mr.  Pigot  [says  Mre.  Carlyle],  a  handsome  youth  of 
the  I'oniantic  cast,  pale-faced,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  an  '  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Species '  melancholy  spread  over  hiui,  told  my  husband,  after 
having  looked  at  and  listened  to  him  in  comparative  silence  for  the  first 
hour,  with  '  How  to  oliserve'  written  in  every  lineament,  that  now  he  (Mr. 
Pigot)  felt  assured  he  (my  husl>and)  was  not  in  his  heart  so  unjust  towardft 
Ireland  a.s  his  writings  led  one  to  sup]  ose,  and  so  he  would  confess,  for  the 
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purpose  of  i-etracting  it,  the  strong  feeling  of  repulsion  with  which  he  had 
come  to  him  that  night. 

"  *  Why,  in  the  name  of  gooilnts^,  then,  dtd  you  come  ? '  I  could  not  help 
asking,  thereby  producing  a  rather  awkward  result.  Sevei-al  ftwk\\'ard 
results  were  produced  in  this  *  nicht  wi'  Paddy.'  They  wei-e  speaking  of  the 
Scotch  intitlerance  towards  Catholics,  and  Carlyle  as  usual  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  intolerance.  *  WHiy,'  said  be,  *  how  could  they  do  otherwise  ? 
If  one  sees  one'g  fellow-ei*eature  following  a  damnable  error,  by  continuing 
in  which  the  devil  is  sure  to  get  him  at  last,  and  roast  him  in  eternal  tire 
and  biimstone,  are  you  to  let  him  go  towai-ds  such  consummation  ?  or  are 
you  not  rother  to  use  all  means  to  save  him  ?' 

**  *  A  nice  prospect  for  you  to  be  roasted  in  fire  and  brimstone,*  1  said  to 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  red-hottest  of  Catholics.  *  Fur  all  of  us/  said  poor  Luca»«, 
laughing  good-natm^edly  ;  *  we  jire  all  Catholics,*  Nevertheless  the  evening 
was  got  over  without  bloodshed  ;  at  least,  malice  prepense  bloodshed,  for  a 
little  bh>od  vus  shed  involuntarily.  While  they  were  all  three  at  the  loude.s't 
in  their  defence  of  Ii*eland  against  the  foul  aspensions  Carlyle  had  cast  on 
it,  and  *  scornfully '  ca.st  on  it,  one  of  their  noses  bui-st  out  bleeding.  It 
was  the  nose  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  wc  never  heard.  He  let  it  bloed 
into  hij*  j^KK'ket-lmndkerehief  privately  till  luitm^e  was  relieved,  and  was  more 
cautious  of  exciting  himself  aftervvards* 

"  Tbe  third,  Mr.  Dutty,  quite  took  my  husband'^  fancy,  and  mine  al^o  to 
a  certain  extent.  He  is  a  writer  of  national  songs,  and  came  here  to  *  eat 
his  terms.'  With  the  roarsest  of  human  faces,  decidedly  i^s  like  a  horse's  as 
11  man's,  he  is  one  of  the  people  that  I  should  get  to  think  beautiful,  there 
is  so  much  of  tbe  power  both  of  iutollect  ajid  passion  in  his  phy8lognomy. 
As  for  young  Mr.  Pigot,  1  will  here,  in  the  spirit  of  pit)phecy,  inherited  from 
my  great  great  ancestor,  John  Welsh,  the  Covenanter,  make  a  small  pre- 
diction.  If  there  bo  in  his  time  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  a.s  the^c  gentle- 
men confidently  anticiijate,  Mr.  Pigot  wUl  rise  to  be  a  Itobespierre  of  some 
sort ;  will  cause  many  heads  to  l>e  removed  from  the  shouldei-s  they  belong 
to  ;  and  will  *  eventually  '  have  his  own  head  removed  from  his  own  shau!dei>. 
Natui'e  has  written  on  that  liandsome  but  fati^l-lookiDg  couutt-nnnce  uf  his. 
quite  legibly  to  my  prophetic  eye,  *Go  and  get  thyself  beheaded,  but  not 
before  having  lent  a  hand  towai*ds  the  great  work  uf  *  iuimortal  smasli.' "'  * 

The  young  Irishmen  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  philosopher 
and  his  wife.  They  did  not  accept  his  specific  opinions  on  almost  any 
question,  but  his  constant  advocacy  of  veracity,  integrity,  and  valour 
touched  the  most  generous  of  their  sympathies,  and  hia  theory  that 
under  the  divine  government  of  the  world  right  and  might  are 
identical  as  right  infalUbly  became  might  in  the  end,  was  very  wel- 
come teaching  to  men  struggling  against  enormous  odds  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  intrinsic  justice.  The  letter  of  one  of  the  visitors  to 
his  wife  written  next  day  sufficiently  indicates  their  state  of 
entboaiasm : 

•  **  Letters  A&d  Mcaiorials  of  Jane  Wel^h  Carlyle,''  Pieiared  for  publication  by 
Tbonuu  Carljlc.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Froudc. 
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*' Wo  dined  at  iLniiipton  Court  yi'stcrday,  jiinl  spent  the  evening  at 
Thomas  Ciirlyle's.  1  l»:ivo  much  tr)  tell  you  of  him,  but  more  of  his  wife. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  natuitil,  niia1}e<.'tod,  fascinating  women  I  cverenconn- 
tered,  and  O'H.  arid  P.  d*?clai-c»  they  would  rather  cultivate  her  acquuintance 
than  the  philosopher's.  She  is  no  longer  handsomer,  but  full  of  intellect  and 
kindness  blended  gracefully  and  lovingly  together.  Among  a  hundred 
interesting  things  which  she  told  u.s,  one  was  that  Alfi*ed  Tcnuyson  does  not, 
as  you  supposed,  tell  his  own  story  in  *  Locksley  Hall ' ;  tliat  he  is  uniuitrried, 
and  unlikely  to  marry,  a.s  no  woman  could  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  tobiicrro- 
smoke  which  he  makes  about  him  from  movn  till  night.  Of  Miss  R^rreti 
.she  has  a  low — in  my  mind,  altogether  too  low — !\n  oj^num.  She  says  «lifi 
(;ould  not  i-ead  her,  and  that  Ciirlyle  (so  .she  pi*onounc(:'s  his  niime)  advised 
the  poetess  to  write  prose  !  Oh,  misguiding  philosopher,  to  tell  a  dove  not  to 
fly,  or  a  swan  not  to  swim  !  We  had  a  long  talk  alx)ut  Ireland,  of  which  lie 
has  wrong  notions,  but  not  unkindly  feelings,  and  we  came  away  at  el*»ven 
o'clock  at  night,  delighteil  with  the  man  and  woman.  She  bantered  the 
philosopher  in  the  mast  charming  manner,  but  philosophers  I  fear  do  not 
like  to  ]»e  Iwmt^reil.  FTe  knows  next  to  nothing,  accurately  or  circiimst^m- 
tially,  of  Irish  uftUii-s.  lie  hius  prejudices  which  are  plainly  of  Scotch  origin, 
but  he  intends  and  desins  to  be  right,  and  when  he  understands  the  cAse, 
where  could  such  an  advocate  l)e  found  before  England  and  the  world  !  "* 

A  month  later  I  had  my  first  letter  from  Cnrlyle,  and  I  am  moved 
to  publish  it  and  a  selection  from  those  which  followed,  because  they 
may  help  to  realise  for  others  the  picture  of  that  eminent  man  which 
remains  in  my  own  memory.  It  has  been  a  personal  pain  to  me  in 
recent  times  to  find  among  honourable  and  cultivated  people  a  con- 
viction that  Carlyle  was  hard,  selfish,  and  arrogant.  I  knew  him 
intimately  for  more  than  an  entire  generation,  as  intimately  as  one 
wlio  was  twenty  years  his  junior,  and  who  regarded  him  with  un- 
affected reverence  as  the  man  of  most  undoubted  genius  of  his  age, 
probably  ever  did.  I  saw  him  in  all  moods  and  under  the  most  varied 
•conditions,  and  often  tried  his  impatient  spirit  by  dissent  from  his 
cherished  convictions,  and  1  found  him  habitually  serene  and  consid- 
erate, never,  as  so  many  have  come  to  believe  of  his  ordinary  mood, 
arrogant  or  impatient  of  contradiction.  1  was  engaged  for  nearly 
half  the  period  in  the  conflict  of  Irish  politics,  which  from  bia  pub- 
lished writings  one  might  suppose  to  be  utterly  intolerable  to  him  ;  but 
the  readers  of  tliese  letters  will  find  him  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
every  honest  attempt  to  raise  Ireland  from  her  miseiy,  reading  con- 
stantly, and  having  sent  afber  him  wherever  he  went  the  journal 
wliich  embodied  the  most  determined  resistance  to  misgovemment  from 
Westminster,  and  throwing  out  friendly  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
how  the  work,  so  far  as  he  approved  of  it,  might  be  more  effectually 
done.  Til  is  is  the  real  Carlyle ;  a  man  of  generous  nature,  sometimes 
disturbed  on  the  surface  by  trifling  troubles,  but  never  diverted  at 
heart  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  true. 
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This  was  the  first  letter : 

^'CtlKLSKA,  May  12,  1«45, 

*•  Mv  DKAii  HiB, — I  am  happy  to  hear  thrtt  tliei-e  is  at  last  a  prosp*H:t  of 
0EiGeiTig  you  I*  Mnk,  which  I  have  been  in  expectation  of  since  the  night  you 
were  here.  Certainly  I  i\tJ1  look  into  it ;  iny  dititinct  persuasion  is  that  you 
must  mean  »omothing  by  it — a  veiy  conRiderubl©  tlistinction  for  a  book  or 
man  in  ih^  days. 

*'  I  have  likewise  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  purpose  of  stniding  me  the 
XatwUt  the  first  ntimber  of  which,  indeed,  1  lind  has  safely  introduced  itself 
through  the  Rowland  Kill  slit  in  the  rloor  this  day.  Ar  I  have  veiy  little 
time,  and  especially  at  present  hardly  i-ejul  any  ne\vspa[»er,  it  wouM  >3e  a 
fui'ther  kindness  if  you  now  and  then  uiarketl  such  passages  as  you  thought 
would  be  most  illuminative  for  me* 

*'  I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  well ;  and  the  essence  of  your 
cause,  well — alas  I  if  one  could  get  the  essence  of  it  eactracted  from  the 
adscititiotis  confumons  and  impossible  quantities  of  it,  would  not  all  m&i 
wish  you  and  it  right  well  ? 

-**  Justice  to  Ireland — justice  to  all  lands,  and  to  Ireland  first  as  the  land 
•that  needs  it  most — the  whole  English  nation  (except  the  quacks  and  knavea 
of  it,  who  in  the  end  are  meji  of  negative  tjttantities  and  of  no  force  iu  the 
lOuglisb  nation)  does  honestly  wish  you  that.  Do  not  believe  the  contrary, 
for  it  is  not  true ;  the  believing  of  it  to  he  true  may  give  rise  to  miserable 
mistakes  yet,  at  which  one'»  imagination  shudders. 

•*  Well,  when  poor  old  Ireland  lias  succeeded  ugixin  in  making  a  man  of 
inaigitt  and  generous  valour,  who  tnight  hclt>  her  a  little  out  of  her  deep 
confnwona— ought  I  not  to  pray  and  hope  that  /t**  may  shine  as  a  light 
instead  of  blazing  as  a  firebrand,  to  his  own  wai^t^  and  his  country's  !  Poor 
old  Ireland,  every  man  of  that  kind  &hc  provinces,  it  is  like  another  ^take 
-set  u|ion  the  great  Hougo-et-Noir  of  tho  Di?3tiniesr  *  Shall  T  win  with  thee, 
or  ahall  I  loHO  thee  too — bUmng  otr  upon  me  lus  the  uthers  have  done  V  Sh** 
trits  aguin,  as  with  her  last  guinea.  May  the  gods  grant  her  a  good 
issue! 

'*  I  bid  you,  with  many  kind  wishes,  good  speed.     And   am,  veiy  truly 

"T.  Carlvle." 
from  Madame  also  there  came  pleasant  greetings: 


•  5,  Cheymc  Row,  Chelsea,  ^Htpf,  14, 1845. 
Mv  UKAa  Sill, — Thank  you  emphatically  for  the  beautiful  little  volume 
you  have  went  me,  *  all  to  myself '  (as  the  childi^en  say).  Besides  the  pmspective 
plea>iure  of  reading  it,  it  ia  no  small  immediate  pleasure  to  me  in^  a  token  of 
your  remembrance ;  for  when  one  has  *  sworn  an  everlaating  friendship*  at 
lii-st  giight,  one  dt'-nirei*,  very  natundly,  that  it  Khuuld  not  have  l>een  on  your 
liifth  principle,  '  with  the  reciprocity  all  on  one  side.' 

"  The  book  only  readied  me,  uv  ratlier  1  only  reached  it,  last  night,  on 
tuy  return  home  after  an  absence  of  two  month**,  in  search  of — what  ^hall  1 
*Ay  i*^A  religion  i  iixivo  enough,  if  I  were  a  go«xl  Catholic,  or  good  Pi*o- 
^CBlant,  cir    good  anything,  1   idiould  not   lie   visited  \rith  those  nerv'ous 
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illnesses,  which  senil  ihe  fi-oiii  time  to  time  out  into  space  to  get   m^'self 
rehabilitated,  after  a  sort,  *  by  change  of  air/ 

"  When  are  you  purposing,  thi-ough  the  strength  of  Heaven,  to  break 
into  ojK'n  rebellion  ?  I  have  .soniotime«  thought  that  in  a  civil  war  I  should 
possibly  find  my  *  mission ' — moi !  iiut  in  these  merely  talking  times,  a  poor 
woman  knows  not  how  to  turn  hei-self ;  especially  if,  like  myself,  she  *  have 
a  devil '  always  calling  to  her,  *  Mai*ch  !  march  ! '  and  bursting  into  infernal 
kughter  whon  i*equested  to  l>e  so  good  as  specify  whither. 

*'  If  you  have  not  set  a  time  for  taking  up  arms,  when  at  least  are  you 
coming  iigjiin  t<>  *  cat  terms '  (whatever  that  may  mean)  ?  I  feel  what  my 
husbi\nd  would  call  *  a  real,  gwiuini*,  healthy  desire '  to  pour  out  more  tea 
for  you. 

**  My  said  husband  has  finished  his  '  Ci-omwell '  two  weeks  ago,  then  joined 
me  at  a  place  near  Liverpool,  where  he  remained  a  week  in  a  highly  re- 
actionary state ;  and  then  he  went  North,  and  I  South,  to  meet  again  when 
he  has  had  enough  of  peat-bog  and  his  platonically  l)eloved  *  silence ' — iterbap 
in  three  week.s  or  a  month  hence.  Meanwhile  1  intend  a  great  household 
earthquake,  through  the  help  of  chimney  sweeps,  carpet-beaters,  and  other 
like  products  of  the  fall  of  our  lii*st  pai-cuts.  And  so  you  have  our  liistory 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

'*  Success  to  all  your  wishes,  except  for  the  destruction  of  us  Saxons,  aed 
believe  me, 

"  Always  very  cordially  yours, 

"  Jaxe  W.  Cahlyle." 

The  calamity  to  which  Carlyle  alludes  in  the  next  letter  was 
among  the  heaviest  of  my  life.  My  young  wife  and  Thomas  Davis, 
the  friend  I  loved  best  in  the  world,  died  within  a  week : 

"Chelsea,  a/.  25,  1845. 

*'  Mv  Dkaii  Sill,— Will  you  accept  of  this  lx)ok  [*  Past  and  Present ']  fi-om 
mc,  wliicli  probably  you  have  already  examined,  but  may  put  now  on  youi- 
sheh'e>  as  :i  syuil  )ol  of  regards  that  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  you  ? 

**  For  a  good  whili?  past,  especially  in  late  weeks,  during  a  rustication  in 
Scotland,  I  have  rea<l  punctually  yoiu*  own  pirt,  or  what  I  understand  to  be 
such,  of  the  yntion  newspaper,  and  always  with  a  real  sympathy  and  assent. 
There  reign  in  tliat  department  a  manfidness,  veracity,  good  sense  and 
dignity,  which  are  wj)rthy  of  all  approbation.  Of  the  much  elsewhere  that 
remains  extraneous  to  me,  ami  even  afHictious  to  me,  I  will  hei*e  say  nothing. 
When  oni"  reflects  bow,  in  the  history  of  this  world,  the  noblest  humni) 
efforts  have  had  to  t^ike  the  most  confused  eiulx)dimcnts,  and  tend  to  a 
benefi<'(jnt  eternal  goal  by  coui-ses  the}/  wei*e  much  mistaken  in — why  shoiilck 
we  not  be  patii'Ut  even  with  IJei^eal !  You  I  will,  with  little  qualification, 
bid  [xTsevere  and  pro.sper,  and  wish  all  Ireland  would  listen  to  you  moi-e 
and  moie.  The  thing  you  intrinsically  mean  Ls  what  all  good  Irishmen  and 
all  goorl  men  mu^t  mean  ;  let  it  come  quickly,  and  continue  for  ever.  Your 
coadjutois  also  shall  pci-severe,  under  such  conditions  as  they  can,  and 
grow  clearer  and  clearer  accoitling  to  their  faithfulness  in  these. 
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?,  wiiilo  I  was  absent,  received  11  little  book  from  you  witli  much 
lh!iijkfulness,nnd  answered  with  li^'bt  words,  she  says,  in  prot'ound  i^'iiumnoi* 
«»f  the  great  atHiction  jtist  then  lying  hf\i,vy  on  you,  whirh  hod  mnde  such  ft 
ton©  very  inappropriate.  Ft>rgiveiioss  for  this — you  may  heHevt^  alwftys 
that  there  is  a  ti-ue  sympathy  with  you  here,  ii  lieai-ty  gofwlwill  foi*  ymi  here. 
**  When  you  come  to  London  agaln^  fail  not  to  let  uk  see  you.  If  T  ever 
vwit  Irelaiid,  youi's  is  a  house  I  will  seek  out.  With  many  wishes  and 
regfirds, 

"  Yours,  very  feincerely, 

"T.  Carlvle.' 

Though  Carlyle  wrote  his  letters  spontaneously— I  have  seen 
luindreds  of  them  withoat  a  correction  or  erasure — lie  was  as  pains- 
taking with  his  proofs  as  Barke  or  Macaulay.  The  next  letter  was 
suggested  by  a  desire  for  accuracy  in  the  topography  of  Crom well's 
Irish  campaign  : 

*'Chelska,  Jua.  1%  iHiC. 

*•  I  am  alxiut  t(j  do  what  to  another  kind  of  man  than  you  I  should  myself 
i-egard  as  a  vciy  sti-ange  thing.  I  am  sending  you  the  *  Curse  of  Crom  we  j  I 
tf)  get  it  iuiprovetl  for  mo !  The  case  is,  1  am  very  Irusy  pre|)aring  a  second 
C'ditiou  of  that  book;  and  nm  anxious,  this  being  the  lust  time  that  1  mean 
to  touch  it,  to  avoid  as  many  errors  as  may  be  avoidable.  In  tlie  Irish  pni-t 
of  the  business  I  could  not,  after  considerable  search  and  endeavour,  procure 
any  tolerable  Irish  atlas;  and  in  sjielling  out  the  dreadful  old  newspuper 
letter  from  that  scene,  which  are  nearly  indeciphei*able  sometimes,  I  felt 
now  and  then  my  footmg  by  no  means  secure.  Other  errors  thei^  may  l»e 
which  an  intelligent,  punctual  man,  acquainted  with  the  localities,  might 
put  me  on  the  way  of  rectifying;  but  those  of  the  names  of  plnces  and  such 
like  he  would  himself  rectify.  For  geographical  c(jrrections  I  see  nothing 
that  1  can  do  so  wL^e  as  dei>end  upon  you  and  your  help.  »  .  .  .  Excuse  all 
thih.  I  would  like  much  to  talk  weeks  with  you  on  these  subjects ;  for  it 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  already,  Ireland,  which  means  many  millions  ol 
my  own  bi-ethrcn,  has  again  a  blessed  chance  in  having  made  a  man  like  you 
speak  for  her,  and  also  (excuse  the  sincerity  of  the  word)  that  your  sermon 
to  her  is  by  no  means  yet  according  to  the  real  gospel  in  that  matter." 


This  service  having  been  duly  performed  was  gracionsly  acknow- 
ledged : 

»•  J/^irrA  V2,  1846. 

♦♦  I  have  received  vhv  ?innotatcd  sheets  this  day,  and  am  abundantly 
seniuble  of  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  in  reference  especially  to  such  n 
matter,  which  many  good  feelings  in  you,  in  the  twilight  we  yet  look  at  it 
under,  call  upon  you  to  hate  and  not  to  lovo !  In  spite  of  all  obstructions 
my  fixed  hope  \&  that  ju»t  men,  Irish  and  English,  will  yet  see  it  a«  GckI 
the  Maker  saw  it,  wdnch  T  think  will  really  be  a  point  gained  for  all  of 
lis,  on  both  sides  of  the  watei*.  It  is  not  every  day  that  the  Supreme 
Powers  Eend  any  taUmonanj^  clad   in   light  or  dad  in  lightning,  into  a 
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touiiti-y  to  act  and  s{)eak  a  True  Thing  theit* :  ami  the  sooner  all  of  us  get- 
to  understantt,  to  the  lN)ttoni,  what  it  was  that  he  acted  and  bpokc,  it  i\'ill 
uioht  infallihly  1k^  the  better  every  way.  Nations  ami  men  that  cannot 
undei-stand  Heaven's  niessaige,  iKs-ause  (which  very  often  happcnts)  it  is  not 
afrr«.»eal)le  to  them  -alas!  the  sum  of  all  national  and  human  sins  lie«  there, 
and  our  frightful  doom  is  *  to  follow  the  message  of  the  other  place  then.'  1 
believe  you  to  1h>  a  good  man  and  one  of  the  ehosen  of  Ji-eland,  or  I  would 
not  write  these  things  to  you.  C'ei-tjunly  if  you  could  abolish  the  scene  of 
Portnadown  Bndge  and  other  ^ueh  out  of  my  mind,  you  would  do  me  a  i-eal 
kindness ;  and  indeed  it  is  mostly  gone,  or  altogether  gone,  out  of  the 
memory  of  England,  tierce  as  it  once  sto<Ml  then' ;  hut  out  of  the  memory  of 
Ireland  it  ought  never  to  go.  Oh  no,  not  till  Ireland  bo  very  much  other 
than  it  yet  is.  And  a  just  and  faithful  son  of  Ireland  has  something  quite 
other  to  do  with  it  than  tell  his  countrymen  to  forget  it.  You  by  much 
meditating  might  undei-stand  what  it  was  that  Cromwell  (a  man  also  lifted 
far  away  al)0ve  all  *  rubbish'  in  his  time)  did  mean,  and  the  eternal  Hea\'en 
along  with  him  in  Ireland.  If  you  cannot,  there  is  no  other  Irishman  yet 
l>orn,  I  sup|>ose,  that  can  :  and  wc  shall  have  to  wait  for  him  i»erhap.<«  with 
terrible  |)enalties  for  his  not  being  here. 

"  JSome  fiicmlly  critic  upbr.iids  me,  (m  one  of  these  »sheet.s,  that  I  do  not 
a<lmit  th(^  Irish  to  lx>  a  nation.  Ileally  and  truly  that  is  the  fact.  1  cannot 
tind  that  the  Irish  were  in  1(111,  arc  now,  or  until  they  conquer  all  the 
English,  ever  agjun  can  Ik?  a  *  nation,'  anything  but  an  integral  constituent 
jvart  of  a  nation-  any  moi-e  than  the  Scotch  Highlands  can,  tlian  the  paiish 
of  Kensington  can.  Alas  I  the  laws  of  Nature  in  regard  to  such  matteiv 
(what  used  to  lx»  ctdled  G(Hrs  laws)  are  ver}'  diffei-ent  indeed  fix)m  thost* 
written  down  in  lK)oks  of  sentiment,  lus  many  a  ]>oor  Polander  and  the  like 
iintls  to  his  co>t.  Nay,  do  not  stamp  this  note  under  ycmr  feet.  <»r  at  least 
pick  it  14)  again  and  rea<l  my  thanks,  my  real  regjird  for  you,  and  best 
wishes  in  all  things. 

'•The  printer,  I  believe,  has  most-  of  the  *  Irish  Campaign '  in  tyiH.\  but  1 
will  proiit  caivfully  by  your  correctioiLs  still." 

His  First  A'isit  to  Irp:land. 

Carlyle  had  long  desired  to  visit  Ireland,  and  in  the  summer  of  18 1-C- 
promised  that  he  would  soon  carry  out  this  design.   Here  is  his  letter  : 

'•Chelska,  Juhf  22,  184C. 

"  I  am  just  about  escjiping  t»ut  of  London,  for  a  little  movement  and  fcir 
summer  air,  of  which  1  have  rather  n(»ed  at  pi-e.scut  for  moiv  i*easons  than 
one  ;  to-morrow  afternoon  I  expect  to  be  in  L<'incashirc  with  some  friends, 
where  my  wife  now  is  ;  the  sea  breezes  and  the  instantaneous  total  change  of 
scene  will  be  good  so  far  as  they  go.  My  next  goal,  for  another  re«t  of" 
longer  or  shoiler  continiumce,  must  be  my  native  place,  Dumfriesshire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Solway  Krith,  where  I  must  aim  to  bo  about  the  lirKt 
week  in  Augu.st. 

"  One  of  my  intermediate  pi-ojects  was  a  short  flight  over  to  Ireland,  upon 
whi(^h  I  wish  to  consult  you  at  present.  A  s\vift  steamer,  I  know,  takes  one 
over  any  evening  (or,  I  believe,  moi'ning)  with  the  mail-bags:  there    is 
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Dultliii  to  bp  looketl  at  for  ii  day  or  two,  there  is  '  iJumiliutiou  I  [all'  to  be' 
tM?en,  oftre  :  then  //m/  ar^  to  Vk?  socn  iinrl  tjdkoi]  witL»  r»ft.etier  tbaa  oure  if  you 
like;  many  other  things  no  douht ;  hut  this  is  nearly  (lU  of  detinite  thai 
riMes  o!i  mv  at  present,  und  this,  if  other  things  go  right,  will  abundantly 
RitilicT.  Tn  Dublin  and  all  places  I  get  nothing  but  pain  out  of  noise  and* 
dlKphiy,  and  insist,  even  at  the  ex]>enj«e  of  some  bi-eaf'hes  of  polite  nets'* »  on 
i-eniaining  altogether  private— strictly  h*fotjnlU> — ^if  thei*e  is  any  need  r4 
putting  <io  *i« '  to  it,  whi*'h  aometimeis  (for  poor  mortals  are  very  prurient, 
und  run  aftm*  Piitkwicks  and  all  manner  of  rubbish)  I  have  found  there  was. 
From  Dublin  I  could  get  along*  by  Ruch  routy  a/^  seemed  ploasaniest,  to- 
Ik'Uasi,  and  th<*n  on  the  prapej^  day  a  steamer  puts  me  down  at  Annan,  on 
the  Scotch  Bor*ler,  my  old  Rchool -place ;  within  six  nnles  of  the  smoke  of  my 
uioiher  s  cottug© ;  vtty  well  known  to  me,  all  deatl  and  a  few  living  things,. 
wheti  ouce  I  am  at  Annan. 

"This  is  tho  extent  of  m\'  project,  which  may  or  may  not  become  an 
action,  though  1  do  hope  and  wish  in  the  athimative  at  present.  What 
part  of  it  chiefly  depends  on  you  is,  to  say  whether  or  not  you  are  in  Dublin, 
how  a  sight  of  Conciliation  llnll  (I  want  nothing  moi'e  but  a  height  with- 
aomebody  to  gi\ie  mo  tJie  names)  in  full  work  is  to  be  obtained;  and  whal 
eliSf*,  if  anything,  you  could  recommend  to  the  notice  of  a  very  obtu.se  and' 
lonesouie  stranger  taking  a  two  days'  glimpse  of  such  a  place.  Do  this  foi 
me  if  you  please,  so  soon  a«  you  find  an  hour  of  lei/jure :  mx  addi*ess  i>* 
*  Afrsi.  Paulet*.s,  Heaforth  Housc»  Liverpool/  whither  also^  if  you  could  make 
yotn-  {M*ople  send  the  XtUiot*  till  new  notice^  it  would  save  a  little  time 
and  trouble  to  certain  jK>rtic,s.  But  that  latter  point  i>.  uf  cuursc,  not 
iroportimt. 

"Mr.  O'Connell,  I  uiii  not  muciji  concerned  to  find,  i^i  wjmowij.it  palpably 
deserting  *  Repcvil,*  nn<l  getting  into  a  U^wr  relation,  I  suppose,  tuwiud^ 
the  earnest  men  of  Ii*eland  who  do  mean  what  they  talk,  I  cannot 
Kay  any  man's  word  that  I  hear  from  your  side  of  the  water  givea  me  an}- 
thing  like  an  unmixed  satisfaction,  except  for  most  pai-t  your  own  :  thei-e  is 
ft  candid  dwu'  manful nesa,  simplicity,  and  truth  in  the  tilings  you  write  foi 
your  people  (at  h?*vst  \  impute  them  to  you)  which  seems  to  me  the  grain  of 
ble^««Gil  unnoticed  wheat  among  those  whirlwinds  of  noisy  chaflT,  whicli 
afflict  me  as  they  pass  on  their  way  to  Chaos,  their  fated  inevitiible  way ;  but 
the  wheat,  I  say  to  mynelf^  will  grow.  So  be  it.  Expecting  a  word  from 
yon  soon, 

•*  Yours  always  truly, 

«T.  Oajilyle.' 


I  welcomed  the  project  cordially,  and  received  further  details  when. 
be  had  already  set  out  on  his  sucamer  e^ccarsioQ. 

^'Skajtobtu  House,  Livebpool,  Autj,  6,  184t3. 
•*  Yniir  hofepitttlde  nnd  most  friendly  message  found  me  here  the  day  aft^r 
Titivelling  suits  m«*  very  ill,  only  the  fruit  of  travelhng  is  of 
»to  me.     Heiwen,  I  think,  among  other  things,  will  be  a  place 
vhl»re  one  has  h\'ive  to  sit  still. 

**  Thti  Belfaiit  ^tt*umel ,  it  turned  out  on  inqtiir)',  sailed  only  once  a  fort- 
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night ;  the  first  day  too  early  for  my  limits,  the  second  too  late.  Belfai^t 
therefore  was  out.  There  remained  then  Dublin,  and  perhaps  a  run  to 
Drogheda,  and  back  again  to  Liverpool;  which  did  for  some  days  seem 
possible ;  but  new  pervereitie^  arose  from  another  side,  unforeseen  or  but 
half  foreseen  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  have  to  decide  that  Ireland  for  the  pi^sent 
is  impossible ;  that  I  must  embai-k  for  my  mother's  this  night.  To-moiiow 
moniing  my  address,  if  I  prosper,  will  be  *Scotsbrig,  Ecclefechan,  N.B.,'  to 
which  place,  if  you  can  again  trouble  your  clerk  to  dii'ect  my  copy  of  the 
Xation,  or  failing  that,  to  return  to  his  old  Chelsea  address,  it  will  be  a  kind 
of  saving  of  trouble.  I  by  no  means  give  up  uiy  notion  yet  of  seeing  you 
and  a  glimi)se  of  Irolainl  before  returning  liome,  but  I  must  attack  it  now 
on  the  other  side,  and  after  a  variety  of  Sc(»tch  movements,  whicli  are  still 
much  in  the  vague  for  me.  My  wife  stays  here  for  a  few  days  longer  with 
some  relations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  that,  I  hope,  will  join  me  in 
Scotland ;  but  her  health  at  this  moment  is  far  from  good,  and  her  move- 
ments are  and  must  be  a  little  uncertain.  She  still  i-emembers  you  with 
true  interest^  and  is  far  enough  from  standing  between  me  and  Ireland  - 
she  rather  urges  me  thither,  did  not  laziness  and  destiny  withstand.  This 
with  mony  real  regards  and  regrets,  and  with  real  hojies  too,  is  all  I  can  sav 
of  my  Ti-ish  travels  at  present.  You  shall  certainiy  hear  of  me  again  before 
I  return. 

**  For  the  present  (though  this  was  not  one  of  my  motives)  it  has  struck 
me  you  might  be  as  well  rtot  to  have  me  or  any  sti-anger  near  you !  A 
crisis,  and,  as  1  augur,  perhaps  a  truly  blessed  one,  is  even  now  going  on  in 
your  affidi-s.  For  the  first  time  I  i-ead  a  Conciliation  Hall  debate  last- 
week  ;  the  veracity  and  manf uhiess,  the  intelligence  and  dignity  seemed  to 
me  to  be  all  on  one  side,  and  the  ti-ansaction,  though  beneficent,  was  to  me 
a  i-eally  tnigic  chai-acter.  But  the  divorce  of  earnest  valour  from  blustei-ing 
and  incoherent  nonsense  is  a  thing  that  did  behove  to  come.  Mh}''  a 
blessing  follow  it !     Much  ?nrt»/ follow. 

"  Your  always, 

"  T.  Carlyle." 

In  the  autumn  he  wrote  from  Scotsbrig,  where  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother,  that  his  arrangements  were  nearly  completed,  and  again 
a  little  later  to  announce  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland. 

"ScoTSBRiG,  Aujust  29,  18i6. 
"  I  am  still  here,  lounging  about,  with  occasional  excursions,  in  aveiy  idle 
manner,  for  some  weeks  past ;  one  of  the  saddest,  most  mournfully  interesting 
scenes  for  me  in  all  this  world.  The  moors  are  still  silent,  green,  and  sunny, 
and  the  great  blue  vault  is  still  a  kind  of  temple  for  one  there ;  almost  the 
only  kind  of  temple  one  can  tr^'  to  worship  in  these  days.  Otherwise,  the 
country  is  greatly  in  a  state  of  d^tjrnvement,  the  harvest,  with  its  black 
potatoe-fields,  no  great  things;  and  all  roads  and  lanes  overrun  with 
drunken  navvies ;  for  our  gieat  Caledonian  railway  passes  in  this  direction, 
two  railways,  and  all  the  world  here,  as  elsewhere,  calculates  on  getting  to 
Heaven  by  steam  !  I  have  not  in  my  travels  seen  anything  uglier  than  that 
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disorganic  mass  of  labourers,  sunk  thi*eefold  deeper  in  brutality  by  the 
threefold  wages  they  are  getting.  The  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  men,  I 
hear,  are  reckoned  the  worst,  and,  not  without  glad  surprise,  1  find  that  the 
Irish  are  the  best  in  point  of  behaviour.  The  postmaster  tells  me  several  of 
the  poor  Irish  do  regularly  apply  to  him  for  money  di-afts,  and  send  their 
earnings  home.  The  English ,  who  eat  ^  twice '  as  much  beef,  consume  the 
residue  in  whisky^  and  do  not  trouble  the  pcistmastei*,  If  there  wei-e  any 
legisslator  in  this  country,  he  would  swiftly  and  somewhat  sternly,  I  think, 
interfere  in  the  matter :  a  poor  self*  cancel  ling  *  National  Palaver*  cannot 
interfere,  *  Parliament  in  College  Green  !  *  O  Heaven,  you  ought  daily  bo 
thank  Heaven,  thsiL  tluit  is  for  ever  an  impo^ssibihty  for  you  !  I  would  like 
also  to  show  Exeter  llidl  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  u  glimpse  of 
these  free  and  independent  navvies  on  the  evening  of  monthly  pay-day,  and 
for  a  fortnight  after.    But  enough  of  them  and  their  affairs. 

*'  I  am  now  looking  homewards  ;  but  have  not  yet  by  any  means  given  up 
my  purpose  to  have  a  glance  at  Ii-eland  fii-st.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  now 
busy  making  out  an  eligible  route.  One  or  two  on  cloaer  investigation  have 
been  renounced  ;  my  view  at  present  is  towards  Ayrshire,  towards  some  of 
the  Western  Scotch  ports.  Glasgow,  at  any  rate,  will  not  fail  to  ofler  » 
steamer,  but  I  do  not»  except  on  necessity*  car©  to  see  Glasgow  at  present. 
One  way  or  other  I  think  it  likely  I  may  be  in  Ireland,  on  some  point  op 
other,  in  a  week  hence.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again^  with  more  minute 
specifications,  in  not  many  days. 

"If  Dundrum  be,  as  I  fancy,  a  clean  sea  village,  it  might  be  possible  to 
procui^e,  what  I  find  for  most  pai-t  very  unattainable  away  from  home,  a, 
lodging  with  a  tjuiet  bedroom^  in  which  the  wretched  traveller  might  hope  for 
natural  sleep.  All  else  is  indifferent  but  that;  and  that,  too,  has  generally 
to  make  itself  indifferent.  But  if  such  were  the  case,  I  might  very  pleasantly 
stay  two  or  three  daysbehide  you,  and  bathe  in  the  Irish  8ea,  before  I  went 
further.  In  any  case  I  mean  to  see  you  there,  to  have  a  considerable 
colloquy  with  you,  if  I  can.  Hy  next  address  will  be  Dumfries  (Mrs.  Aitken, 
Assembly  Sti-eet),  but  after  Wednesday  I  shall  not  l>e  sure  of  getting  it  at 
once.  Pray  let  the  Xation  henoefoith  be  sent  to  Chelseii  an  heretofore,  where 
my  wife  will  now  in  two  days  l>e.  1  wish  I  were  there  myself,  and  my  travels 
well  over.  **  Yours,  ever  truly, 

T.  Caelyle." 


*'  Dumfries,  Sepi.  2, 1844$. 

**  On  Friday,  tlic  day  after  to-mon'ow,  I  propose  to  set  out  for  Ayr ;  and 
ten  miles  beyond  that,  at  Ardrossan,  expect  to  find  a  steamer  which  will  Innd 
me  at  Belfast  early  next  morning,  some  time  between  4  and  6  A.M.,  of 
Haturday.  I  hope  to  see  Belfast,  and  get  very  Hwiftly  out  of  the  smoke  of 
it  again.  So  far  is  clear  prediction,  if  the  Fates  will ;  after  that  I  am  some- 
what in  the  vague  ;  but  do  confidently  expect  to  find  8ome  coach  that  will 
carry  me  to  Di-ogheda  that  same  day,  and  calculate  accordingly  on  pasfiing 
the  Satui-day  night  at  I>rr>gheda,  tlefpi^ig  or  not  as  the  Destinies  appoint. 
From  Drogheila  to  you,  by  aid  of  railways,  Ac,,  I  think  there  ciinnot  be 
above  two  hours :    some  time  on  Sunday,  at  some  place  or  other,  I  flatter 
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myself,  we  shall  have  met.     My  ulterior  movements  shall  remain  andecided 
till  I  liave  rested  for  a  day. 

"  Drogheda,  as  Cromwell's  city,  and  twice  besieged  in  that  war,  is  a  place  I 
could  look  at  for  some  hours  with  proper  intei*est,  especially  if  I  had  an  intelli- 
gent monitor  to  tell  me  what  to  look  at,  but  that  I  fear  is  far  too  great  a  luzur)* 
to  hope  for ;  I  must  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  without  that.  In  any  case  I 
will  cull  at  the  Post  Office,  and  if  a  letter  fi-om  you  lie  there  waiting  me  with 
any  indication  as  to  Drogheda,  and  more  especially  as  to  yourself,  and  how  I 
can  best  see  you,  it  is  like  to  be  very  welcome  indeed.  No  more  in  snch 
a  huny  as  this." 

Dandmm  was  not,  as  Carlyle  supposed,  a  watering-place  oa  the 
coast,  but  a  village  on  a  slope  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  where  I  was 
then  spending  the  summer.  It  contented  him,  however,  and  he  met 
there,  among  other  notabilities,  most  of  the  writers  and  orators  on 
whom  their  contemporaries  bestowed  the  soubriquet  of  Young  Ireland. 
He  was  evidently  pleased  with  some  of  them,  and  he  won  their 
respect  and  sympathy  in  no  limited  measure.  We  brought  him  to 
Conciliation  Hall,  where  he  saw  O'Connell,  and  to  as  many  of  the 
lions  of  Dublin  as  it  was  possible  to  interest  him  in,  and  after  a  brief 
visit  he  sailed  away  to  England,  leaving  many  enthusiastic  friends 
behind.  The  relation  of  these  young  Irishmen  to  Carlyle  was  some- 
what different  from  the  relation  existing  between  him  and  thonghtfnl 
young  Englishmen.  He  did  not  teach  them  to  think  as  he  thought, 
but  he  confirmed  their  determination  to  think  for  themselves.  As 
they  were  not  idlers  nor  fops,  but  serious  students,  they  welcomed  his 
dictum  that  work  done  was  the  best  evidence  of  life  and  manhood, 
and  that  any  toleration  of  shams  or  false  pretences  was  fatal  to  self- 
respect.  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  his  writings  were  often  a  cordial 
to  their  hearts  in  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  that  their  lives  were  more 
sincere,  simple,  and  steadfast  because  they  knew  him. 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

The  year  after  his  visit  the  famine  which  sprang  from  the  potato 
blight  of  1846  was  raging  in  Ireland.  He  sent  mo  the  report  of  a 
young  Quaker  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  a  relief  fund  contributed 
chieily  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  exhibited  such  practical  sense 
and  generous  sympathy  that  I  read  it  with  much  interest,  little  fore* 
seeing  that  the  young  man  would,  in  a  few  years,  become  a  stem  ruler 
of  the  country  to  which  he  was  a  benevolent  visitor. 

"(iiELSEA,  MarcJi,  1,  1847. 
"  Dear  Di:ffy,  -Hei-c  is  :i  paper  which  bus  come  to  me  to-day  from  .the 
writ<?r  of  it,  a  very  wortliy  ac([iiaiiit*ince  of  mine,  which  as  a  smairmemorial 
of  mo  for  the  niooient,  a  small  droj)  of  oil  on  huge  waters  of  bitterness  and 
tumult,  I  send  you  to  read.  Foi-ster  is  a  young  wealthy  manufacturer,  who 
migrated  some  years  ago  from  Devonshire  or  Cornwall  to  Yorkshire  for 
tivking  up  that  -^trado,  and  was  recommended  to  me  by  John  Sterling;  I 
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have  ever  sinee  liked  him  very  well,  A  Quaker — or  rather  the  son  of  a 
Quaker,  for  he  himself  has  little  to  do  M'ith  what  is  obsolete,  a  mast  cheery, 
fraiik-heorted,  courageous,  clear-sighted  young  fellow :— the  Quakers,  some 
months  ago,  made  a  special  subscription  for  Ireland,  and  decided,  like  prudent 
people,  on  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  their  money  laid  out.  Forster's  father 
and  self  were  of  the  deputation,  for  that  end,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  were 
the  sole  deputation  ;  and  this  i»  the  rop<.^rt  they  have  given  in.  Head  it,  I 
say,  and  enjoy  five  minutes  of  a  Sabbath -feeling — not  too  frequent  with  any 
of  us  in  these  times. 

**  It  Ih  long  since  I  heard  anything  direct  fi-om  you  ;  nay,  in  the  Xalton 
iteelf  1  now  find  but  little  of  you ;  only  here  and  thei^,  in  some  genial* 
honest,  patient  human  word  (as  in  the  paper  on  Emigration  last  week)  do  I 
trace  your  hand,  and  with  all  my  hesirt  wish  it  speed.  The  aspect  of  Ireland 
is  beyond  words  at  present.  The  most  thoughtless  here  is  struck  into 
momentary  silence  in  looking  at  it ;  the  wisest  among  us  cannot  guess  what 
the  end  of  these  things  is  to  l)o.  For  it  i.s  not  Ireland  alone ;  star^^ng 
Ireland  will  become  stJirWng  Scotland  and  8tai*\'ing  England  in  a  little 
while;  if  this  despicable  root  will  but  continue  dead,  we  may  at  liust  all  say 
that  we  have  changed  our  sordid  chronic  pestilential  atrophy  into  a  swift 
fierce  crisis  of  death  or  the  beginning  of  cure;  and  all  *  revolutions '  are 
but  small  to  thia — if  the  j^otato  will  but  stay  awai/ ,'  Your  Irish  governing 
class  are  now  actually  brought  to  the  Bar ;  mraigned  before  Heaven  and 
Earth  of  r/uagoveming  this  Ireland,  and  no  Lord  John  Russell  or  *  Imh 
pai'ty '  in  Palace  Yard,  and  no  man  or  combinnti«»n  of  men  can  save  them 
from  their  sentence,  to  govern  it  better,  or  to  disappear  and  die.  The  sins 
of  the  fathei-s  fall  heavy  on  the  children,  if  after  ten  generations— surely,  I 
think,  of  all  the  trades  in  the  world  that  of  Iri^h  landlord  at  this  moment 
ia  the  frightfullest ;  the  Skibbereen  peawmt  lUes  at  once  in  a  few  days  ;  but 
his  landlord  will  have  to  perish  hy  inches,  through  long  years  of  disquieting 
tumult,  dark  violence,  and  infatuation  under  yet  undeveloped  forma ;  and 
him,  if  God  take  not  pity  on  him,  nobody  else  will  pity  !  Either  this,  it 
jteems  to  me,  is  inevitable  for  the  Irish  landlord,  or  else  a  degi-ee  of  roanful- 
ness  and  genei*ous  wisdom,  such  as  one  hardly  dares  to  hope  from  him— 
from  him,  oi*  from  those  about  him.  It  is  really  a  tremendous  epoch  wo 
have  com©  to,  if  the  potato  will  not  return!  And  then^  as  I  sjiid,  our 
Scotch  Ittiidlordfj,  and  then  also  our  English,  come  in  their  turn  to  the  Bar — - 
cot  much  le><«  guilty,  if  much  more  fortunate — and  they  now  will  have  a 
lavelled  iteoount  to  settle !  But  England  and  they  are  fortunate  in  this, 
that  we  have  already  another  aristocnxcy  (that  of  weiilth.  nay,  in  some 
measure  that  of  wisdom,  piety,  couitige) — an  aristocracy  not  at  all  of  the 
*  chimerical'  or  *do  nothing'  sort,  though  not  yet  recognised  in  tho 
Heralds*  books,  or  elsewhere  well ;  but  an  aristocracy  which  does  actually 
guide  and  govera  the  people,  to  such  extent  at  least  as  that  they  do  not  by 
wholesale  die  of  hunger.  That  you  in  Ireland,  except  in  some  fn^tions  of 
Ulster,  altogether  want  this,  and  have  nothing  b^ui  landlords,  seems  to  mo 
tho  fearful  peculiarity  uf  Ireland.  To  i-elieve  Ireland  from  tliis ;  to  at 
leei»t  render  Ireland  J^nlitabk  for  capitalists,  if  not  for  heroes ;  to  invite 
cspitaL,  and  industrial  governors  and  guidance  (from  Laucashire,  from 
Scotland,  from  the  moon,  and  from  the  Ring  of  Saturn) :  what  other  sal- 
vation caD  one  see  for  Ireland  ?     The  end  and  nim  of  all  true  patriotism  is 
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surely  thitherward  at  present !  Alas  !  you  must  tell  Mitchel  that  I  read 
with  ever  greater  pain  those  wild  articles  of  his,  which,  so  much  do  I  love 
in  them  otherwise,  often  make  me  very  sad.  Daniel  O'Connell,  poor  oM 
man  now  nearly  done  with  his  noisy  unveracities,  has  played  r  sad  part  in 
this  earth  !  All  Ireland  cries  out,  *  You  have  saved  us/  But  the  fact  is 
very  far  otherwu^e.  Good  Heavens,  when  I  think  what  pestilent  distraction, 
leading  direct  to  revolt  and  grape-shot,  and  yet  unsounded  depths  of  misery 
he  has  cast  into  all  the  young  heroic  hearts  of  Ireland,  I  could  wish  the 
man  never  liad  l)een  born !  Mitchel  may  depend  on  it,  it  is  not  repeal 
from  England,  but  repeal /row?  the  DevU,  that  will  save  Ireland.  England, 
too,  I  can  very  honestly  tell  him,  is  heartily  desirous  of  *  Repeal,*  would 
welcome  repeal  with  both  hands  if  England  did  not  see  that  repeal  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  could  in  the  least  believe  in 
repeal!  Ireland,  I  think,  cannot  lijt  anchor  and  sail  away  with  itself. 
We  are  manie<l  to  Ireland  by  the  ground  plan  of  this  world — a  thick- 
skinned  labouring  man  to  a  drunken  ill-tongued  wife  ;  and  dreadful  family 
quarrels  have  ensued !  Mitchel  I  reckon  to  be  a  noble,  chivalrous  fellow, 
full  of  talent  and  manful  temper  of  eveiy  kind.  In  fact,  I  love  him  very 
much,  and  must  infinitely  regret  to  see  the  like  of  him  enveloped  in  such 
poor  delusions,  partisanships,  and  narrow  violences,  very  unworthy  of  hint. 
*  Young  Ireland,'  furthermore,  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  to  them  that 
the  sense  and  veracity  of  England  looks  mainly  for  help  in  a  better  admin- 
istering of  Ireland ;  to  them  (and  not  to  the  O'Connell  party,  who  are  well 
seen  for  what  they  are),  to  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  violence,  for  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  among  them  true  men.  This  I  can  testify  an  a  fatt 
on  rather  good  evidence.  Adieu,  dear  Duffy ;  T  meant  but  a  word,  and  heje 
is  an  essay ! 

"  Ever  yours, 

"T.  Carlylf. 

"  The  Chapmans  were  to  send  you  a  book  they  had  been  reprinting  of 
mine.  I  suppose  it  arrived  safe.  Read  the  Tabiet  of  yesterday,  and  forgive 
the  editor  for  some  nonsense  that  now  and  then  falls  from  him ;  this  is 
sense.  These  poor  priestvS  in  Cloyne  :  weeks  ago  when  I  read  the  report  of 
their  meeting  I  said  to  myself,  *  Thank  (.lod  for  it.  This  is  the  first  rational 
utterance  of  the  human  voice  I  have  yet  heard  in  that  wide  howl  of  misery 
and  folly  which  makes  the  heart  sick  ! '  May  all  the  priests  in  Ireland  with 
one  accord  do  the  like,  and  all  true  Irishmen  join  with  them.    Adieu." 

A  little  later  he  sent  felicitations  on  an  event  of  high  personal 
importance  to  me. 

**  Chelsea,  March  15, 1847. 

"  Dear  Duffy, — I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune !  From  a 
phrase  in  youi-  former  letter  I  had  been  anticipating  something  of  this  kind, 
which  now  it  seems  luis  happily  arrived.  I  noticed  the  young  beauty,  among 
the  others,  that  day  in  Bagot  Street ;  but  had  I  then  known  what  waK 
coming  I  should  have  tjiken  a  much  closer  survey.  Pray  give  her  my  best 
regards ;  my  true  wishes  that  this  new  union  may  be  blessed  to  you  both, 
that  you  may  liave  many  happy,  and,  what  is  much  more,  many  hrave  wtd 
noble  years  together  in  this  world.    If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Fates  I  ahall 
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b^  Hght  gflad  to  make  farther  acfiuaintiinci?  with  i\\\^  Lilly,  perhaps  under 
better  auspk'es,  sonie  time  hy-audby.  The  site  of  your  new  house  (for  we 
went  by  so  niuiiy  mutes  to  Duntlnim)  is  not  nt  present  very  deal'  to  me; 
may  I  know  it  bettei*,  one  day,  and  see  with  satiyfaetion  what  a  temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  stronghold  of  the  heroisms  and  voracitii^s,  you  have  mado  of 
it,  even  in  these  dark  times!  A  niiiii  in  all  Himes'  maken  his  own  world  : 
this  in  the  darkest  condition  of  the  elements  is  :i  gospel  that  nhould  never 
forsake  us. 

•'  I  am  very  idle  here  at  present ;  Init  surely,  if  I  live,  shall  not  always  be 
*■  idle/  The  world,  mainly  a  wretched  world  of  imposture  from  zenith  tf> 
nadir,  seems  as  if  threatening  to  fall  rapidly  to  pieces  in  huge  ruin  about 
one*8  ears;  it  seems  as  if  in  thU  lotis  of  the  poor  li*ish  potato  the  last 
beggarly  film  that  hid  the  abyss  from  us  were  snatched  away,  and  now  its 
Ijlack  throat  lay  yawning,  visible  even  to  fools  1  How  to  dt^mean  oneself  in 
these  new  circumstances  is  rather  a  (question.  We  shall  see  Tiocca  strttkty 
ccchi  scioUL 

"  I  wiW  say  no  moi-o  about  *  Kepeal '  at  present.  The  *  Coxcombs  in 
London '  are  a  dreadful  sorrow  to  us  all,  and  eveiy  honest  soul  of  us  is 
sti-aining  as  he  can  to  got  rid  of  i/ievt  in  some  good  way — to  change  them 
and  their  windy  spouting  establishment  into  some  real  council  of  Amphic- 
tyons.  But  w©  know  also  that  alre^idy  they  ai-e  not  '  the  Government,' 
except  in  name  merely  ;  that  already  the  real  Government,  and  even  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  for  every  locality,  rest  truly  with  those*  that  tiave  power 
in  that  locality — in  Irehuid  with  the  Irisli  aristocracy,  for  example ;  the 
more  is  your  woe  t      l>o  you  think  Ihfy  nre  precious  to  any  good  man 

Jiere  ?    Adieu. 

*'  T,  Cablyle;* 


His  Second  Visit  to  Irelaa'D. 


Three  years  later,  Carlyle  paid  a  second  visit  to  Ireland.  To  make 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  this  new  journey  intelligiblo 
some  brief  explanation  may  be  convenient.  In  the  interval  the 
political  and  personal  fortunes  of  his  Irish  friends  had  undergone  a 
tragical  rererse.  The  generous  young  men  who  surrounded  him  in 
1846  were  for  the  most  part  State  prisoners  or  political  refugees  in 
I8i9.  A  famine,  which  had  twice  decimated  the  agriculturalpopula- 
don  in  a  country  which  produced  a  ^perabondance  of  food  for  all 
its  people,  drove  men  to  abandon  further  reliance  on  petitions  and 
remonstrances  to  a  deaf  oracle.  The  European  revolutions  of  18-48 
indicated  another  possible  remedy  for  intolerable  wrongs,  and  in  the 
midsummer  of  that  year  a  national  insurrection  was  attempted.  In 
the  forlorn  and  dispirited  condition  of  the  people  it  failed  utterly, 
and  the  men  responsible  for  the  attempt,  some  of  the  very  men, 
indeed,  who  had  welcomed  Carlyle  to  Ireland  three  years  earlier,  were 
oonvicted  of  high  treason  or  treason  felony,  and  were  transported 
beyond  the  seas. 

For  my  part,  I  had  been  four  times  arraigned  for  the  same  offence 
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as  niy  friendp,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  attain  a  verdict.  Tlie 
carious  story  of  my  escape  has  been  already  told  in  detwl.*  It  may 
be  stated  in  a  sentence.  Lord  Clarendon »  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
honoured  me  with  his  special  enmity,  and  to  procure  a  sure  and  speedy 
verdict  against  me,  so  overstrained  the  criminal  law  that,  by  the  skill 
of  my  eminent  counsel,  the  instrument  was  shattered  in  his  hands. 
After  ten  months'  close  imprisonment,  during  which  the  steam  wa» 
three  times  kindled  in  the  frigate  designed  to  cariy  me  into  pena) 
exile  and  had  to  be  three  times  extinguished  amid  considerable 
public  laughter,  which  seriously  discomposed  official  and  judicial 
persons,  I  was  admitted  to  bail,  to  come  up  if  required  for  another 
trial  at  the  next  Commission. 

During  my  imprisonment,  Carlyle  wrote  to  me  with  affectionate- 
sympathy.  He  was  far  from  approving  of  an  Irish  Revolution,  or 
believing  one  possible  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  of  opinion 
I  had  not  done  anything  in  furtherance  of  that  object  unworthy  of  a^ 
man  of  honour. 

"Chelsea,  October  21,  1848. 
"  Dear  Duffy,  -It  was  not  till  last  night  that  I  could  discover  for  myadf 
any  distinct  plan  of  attempting  to  convey  a  word  of  sympathy  to  you,  in 
this  the  time  of  your  <listress ;  and  I  know  not  still  for  certain  whether 
the  small  enterpi:^  can  tnkc  effect,  if  this  bit  of  jmper  do  i*each  you  within 
your  strait  walls,  let  it  be  an  assui*anco  that  you  are  still  dear  to  me ;  that- 
in  this  S)i(l  crisis  which  hsis  now  arrived,  we  here  at  Chelsea  do  not  find  new 
cause  for  l)lame  superadded  to  the  old,  but  new  cause  for  pity  and  respect, 
and  loving  candour,  and  for  hope  still,  in  spite  of  all  I  The  one  blame  I 
ever  had  to  lay  upon  you,  as  you  well  know,  was  that,  like  a  young  heroic 
all-trusting  Irish  soul,  you  had  htlieved  in  the  prophesying  of  a  plausible 
son  of  lies  preaching  deliverance  to  your  poor  country  ;  and  believing,  had, 
JUS  you  were  bound  in  that  case,  proceeded  to  put  the  same  in  practice,  cost 
what  it  might  cost  to  yon.  Even  in  this  wild  coui*se,  often  enough  denounced 
by  me,  I  have  to  give  you  this  testimony,  that  your  conduct  was  never  other 
than  noble;  that  whoever  might  show  himself  savage,  nari'ow-mindedy, 
hateful  in  his  hatred,  C.  O.  DulFy  always  was  humane  and  dignified  and 
manful ;  nay,  often  enough,  in  the  midst  of  those  mad  tumults,  I  had  to 
i-ecognise  a  voice  of  clear  modest  wisdom  and  courageous  veracity, 
arlmonishing  *  Repealers '  that  their  true  enemy  was  not  England  after 
all,  that  i*epeal  from  England,  except  accompanied  by  repeal  from  ike 
Devil,  would  and  could  do  nothing  for  them ;  and  this  most  welcome 
tnie  voice,  almost  the  only  such  I  could  hear  in  Ireland,  was  the  same 
C.  G.  Duffy's.  Courage,  my  friend,  all  is  not  yet  lost !  A  tragic 
destiny  has  sevoi-ed  you  from  that  one  source  of  mischief  in  yom*  life. 
Let  this,  though  at  such  a  hideous  cost  to  you,  be  welcome,  as  instruction 
dear-bought  but  indispensable  !  By  Heaven's  blessing,  this  is  no  JmiB  in 
your  course,  but  the  Jinis  only  of  a  huge  mistake,  and  the  beginning  of  ik 

•  "  Four  Years  of  Irish  History."  By  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy.     liondon :  CaneU  &  Co. 
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much  nobler  course,  delivered  fmm  that.  I  mojiu  what  I  say.  The  soul  of 
a  uiAii  can  by  no  agency^  of  men  or  of  devils^  be  lost  and  ruined  but  by  his 
own  only ;  in  all  scenes  and  situations  thi£  is  true,  and  if  you  are  tlio  true 
mftu  1  take  you  to  be,  you  will  find  it  so  yet.  Courtige,  I  say ;  courage* 
patience,  and  for  a  tinie  pwim  silence  J  If  it  please  Ctod,  thei*e  is  yet  a  dxiy 
given  nn;  ^  ail  days  have  not  set/  no,  only  some  of  them* 

**  Dear  Dufiy,  I  know  not  whether  you  can  send  me  any  word  of  remem- 
brance from  the  place  where  you  are,  but  rather  understand  that  you  cannot  ♦ 
nor  is  it  material,  for  I  can  supply  the  word.  But  if  now,  or  henceforth  at 
any  time  while  I  live,  I  could  he  of  any  honest  8erviceto  you,  by  my  resources 
or  connections  hei-e  or  otherwijse,  surely  it  would  be  very  welcome  news  to 
me.  Fai-ewell  for  the  present.  My  wife  joins  in  affectionate  sfdutation  to 
you.  That  autumn  evening  on  the  pier  at  Kingstown,  with  your  kind  figuie, 
and  MitchGls  in  the  crowd,  yes,  it  will  be  memorable  to  me,  while  I  continue 
in  this  world.     Adieu. — Yours  ever  truly, 

*-T.  Oarlyle." 

After  my  release  from  prison,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and 
saw  much  of  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  their  closest  friends*  I  do 
not  think  his  second  visit  to  Ireland  was  projected  at  that  time,  but 
shortly  after  my  return  home  he  mooted  it  in  a  letter. 


♦'Chelsea,  2wh  May,  1849. 

"  Dkar  Durpy, — There  has  risen  a  speculation  in  me,  which  is  getting 
rather  lively  in  these  weeks,  of  comuig  over  to  have  a  deliberate  walk  in 
Ireland,  and  to  look  at  the  strange  doings  of  the  Powers  there  with  my  own 
eyes  for  a  little.  The  hot  season  here — of  btiked  pavements,  burning  sHes^ 
und  mad  artificialities  growing  ever  madder,  till  in  August  they  collapse  by 
sheer  exhaustion — is  always  frightful  to  me ;  and  during  this  season,  from 
various  causes,  is  likely  to  be  frightfuUer  than  common  :  add  to  which,  that 
I  have  fewer  real  fetters  binding  me  here  than  usuaJ— nothing  express  at 
all  but  an  edition  of  *  Cromwell,'  w  hich  the  priutert^,  especially  after  two 
weeks  hence,  may  manage  for  themselves ;  in  short,  all  taken  together,  I 
incline  much  to  decide  that  I  ought  to  give  myself  the  sight  of  one  other 
country  summer,  somewhere  on  this  green  earth;  and  that  Ireland,  on 
several  accounts,  has  strong  claims  of  prefei*ence  on  me.  I  do  not  expect 
much  pleasure  there,  or  properly  any  *  pleasure ' ;  alas !  a  Book  is  sticking  in 
my  heart,  w^hich  cannot  get  itself  written  at  all  ;*  and  till  that  be  w^ritten 
there  is  no  hope  of  peace  or  benefit  for  me  anywhere.  Neither  do  1  expect 
to  learn  much  out  of  Ireland  \  Ireland  Is,  this  long  while  past,  pretty  satis- 
factorily intelligible  to  me —no  phenomenon  that  comes  across  from  it 
requiring  much  explanation  ;  but  it  seems  worth  while  to  look  a  little  at  the 
unutterable  Curtius  Gidf  of  British,  and  indeed  of  European,  things,  which 
has  visibly  broken  forth  there :  in  that  respect,  if  not  in  another,  Ireland 
seeois  to  me  the  notablewt  of  all  spots  in  the  world  at  present.  *  There  is 
your  problem,  i/ours^  too,  my  friend.*  I  will  say  to  myself  :  *  Then,  see  what 
you  will  make  of  that ! '  In  short,  why  shouldn't  I  go  and  look  at  Ireland, 
and  be  my  own  {/Ctemltys)  Commissioner  there  ?    Wm.  Edward  Forster, 
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the  young  Quaker  whom  you  have  seen,  offei's  to  attend  me  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  from  the  middle  of  June  onwards  ;  and,  in  truth,  day  after  day  the 
project  is  assuming  a  more  practical  form.  Pi*ohably  something  really  may 
come  of  it. 

"  My  preparations  hitherto  do  not  amount  to  much;  yet  I  am  doing, 
imder  obstructions,  what  I  can.  Yesterday,  not  till  after  much  groping,  I 
did  at  last  get  a  tolerable  map  of  Ireland  (the  Railway  Commissioners*,  in  six 
big  pieces).  I  have  examined  or  re-examined  various  1x>oks ;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, find  hartlly  one  in  the  hundi*ed  worth  examining.  Sir  James  Ware's  book 
(by  Harris)  is  the  one  good  l)ook  I  have  yet  seen.  Flaherty  says  *  Camden 
saw  England  with  both  eyes,  Scotland  with  only  one,  and  Ireland  cctcus^ 
with  none ' — nevei-theless,  Camden  is  yet  by  far  my  best  guide  in  historical 
topography ;  indeed  he,  the  very  Apollo  of  topographers,  has  rendered  all 
others  vile  to  me,  unendurable  on  any  ground  tliat  he  has  touched.  I  have 
ahso  rend  the  life  of  St.  Patrick — Jocelyn's  al>surd  legend  ;  the  dreary  com- 
nientai-ies  of  poor  Bollandists ;  and  St.  Patrick's  own  Con/eaaio  (which  I 
believe  to  be  genuinely  liis,  though  unfortunately  it  is  typical,  not  biographi- 
cal) ;  and  one  of  the  few  places  where  I  yet  cleai-ly  aim  to  be  is  on  the  top 
of  Croagh  Patrick,  to  wish  I  could  gather  all  the  serpents,  devils  and 
vialefici  thither  again,  and  ix)Uing  them  up  into  one  big  mass,  fling  the  whole 
safely  into  Clew  Bay  again  !  St.  Patricks  Purgatory  too  (but  the  real  one, 
—in  Lough  Erne,  I  think) ;  the  Hill  of  Tarah  likewise,— and  if  I  could  find 
that  Castle  of  Darwasth  (or  Ardnochar  and  Horseleap,  in  W.  Meath  county) 
where  the  native  carpenter,  when  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  showing  him  the  mode 
of  chipping  and  adzing,  suddenly  took  his  axe,  and  bituned  de  Lacy — I 
should  esteem  it  worth  while.  The  famishing  Unions,*  I  of  course  want 
especially  to  see  ;  this  of  itself,  I  suppose,  will  take  me  into  the  *  Picturesque' 
department,  which,  on  its  own  strength,  I  must  not  profess  to  regard  much. 
What  remarkable  men  have  you  in  Ireland  ?  There  is  a  very  i^-ide  question. 
But,  in  fact,  I  am  still,  as  you  perceive,  in  a  dim  inquiring  condition  as  to  this 
tour,  and  solicit  help  from  any  likely  quarter.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  under- 
taken to  put  down  on  paper  his  notions  of  a  set  of  Irish  nGtabileB  and 
iiotabilia  for  me :  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  letter  was  partly  to  try  whether 
you  perhaps  would  not  contribute  a  little  in  the  same  way,  or  in  any  other 
way  ?  Wiite  me  a  word  as  soon  as  you  have  leisure,  on  this  and  on  other  things. 

"  [John]  Foi-ster  was  greiitly  pleased  with  you  both,  and  perhaps  there 
'may  be  an  abatement  of  nonsense  in  one  small  province  of  things  by  reason 
of  that  visit.  What  you  are  deciding  on  for  your  own  future  course  will 
1)e  very  interesting  to  me,  so  soon  as  it  has  got  the  length  of  being  talked 
jibout.  We  send  many  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Dufty,  last  seen  as  a  A'aiad, 
then  vanishing  in  the  dust  of  the  Strand, — Eheu  !  In  Bagot  Street  there 
is  a  l>eautiful  sister,  whom  I  remember  well,  and  always  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered by.  t     No  more  ;  paper  and  time  are  done. 

"  Yours,  ever  truly, 

"T.Carlyle." 

*  The  Poor  Law  Unions,  where  the  famine  was  most  aggravated, 
t  Mrs.  Callan,  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts  and  accomimshments,  to  whom  CSarlrle. 
as  will  be  seen,  sent  friendly  messages  for  more  than  forty  years. 


THOMAS   CARLYLE, 
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A  second  letter  on  the  same  subject  refers  to  my  conditional 
promise  to  accompany  him  on  his  excursion,  the  condition  being  that 
I  was  not  in  prison  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  journey,  for  my  bail 
terminated  on  the  12th  of  July,  little  more  than  a  month  from  the 
date  of  his  letter, 

*•  OllKLSKA,  Jant  8,  1849. 

'*  Dear  Duffy, — Many  thanks  for  your  comfortablt?,  kind,  and  in^t!  urtivo 
letter.  I  like  well  to  fancy  you  fishing  in  the  clear  waters  a>»out  Bi-ay^  in  tlu^ 
atill  \Tilley  of  the  Dargle,  in  this  weather,  and  do  imagine  that  whatever  else 
you  may  (^tch,  there  ii»  a  real  chance  of  your  achieving,  in  such  scones  and 
employments,  some  addition  of  health  and  composure  both  to  body  and  mind. 
Fear  nothing  for  the  *  12th  of  July';  there  is,  I  siipix)se,  not  the  slightest 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  officiJil  persona  to  try  that  operation  again  ;  they 
know  too  well  that  if  they  did,  they  have  not  the  leajst  chance  to  succeerl. 
If  it  pleases  |leaven,  you  shall  hare  passed  victoriously  through  that  most 
dangerous  experiment,  dangerous  not  from  Moniihan*  jdone,  or  even  cbielly, 
h&  1  read  it,  and  a  new  and  clearer  course  will  henceforth  open  for  you,  not 
to  terminate  without  reaults  that  all  wise  men  will  rejoice  at.  You  have 
an  Ireland  ready  to  be  taught  by  you,  reJidier  by  you  just  now  than  by  any 
other  man  ;  and  God  knows  it  needs  teaching  in  all  provinces  of  its  affairs, 
in  regard  to  all  matters  human  and  divine !  Consider  yourself  as  a  brand 
snatched  from  tlie  burning,  a  pravidential  man,  saved  by  the  beneficent  gods 
for  doing  a  man' 8  work  yet,  in  this  noisy,  bewildered,  quack-ridden  and 
devil-ridden  world  ;  and  let  it,  this  thought,  in  your  modest  ingenuous  heart, 
rather  give  you  fear  and  pious  anxiety  than  exultation  or  rash  self-con- 
fidence— as  I  know  it  will, 

**  Certainly  1  mean  to  avail  myself  of  your  guidance,  of  your  pi*oflered 
company,  if  it  will  at  all  suit;  and  we  will  take  *  the  three  weeks '  in  what- 
ever quarter  your  resources  can  best  profit  the  common  enterprise.  Mean- 
while,  as  to  time — though  I  feel  that  there  ought  now  to  be  no  delay  on 
my  part  (for  in  fact  I  must  soon  go  to  Ireland,  or  elsewhither),  there  has 
yet  been  no  day  fixed^  and  my  speculations  and  iuquiries,  which  stdl 
continue,  >neld  me  scattered  points  of  interest  sdl  over  Ireland ;  but  except 
the  *  famine  districts,'  which  one  must  see,  but  would  not  quite  hasten  to 
see,  there  is  no  point  I  am  decisively  attracted  to  beyoiid  all  others ;  so  that 
the  voyage  hitherto  is  still  t«  nubihus  as  to  all  its  details.  As  to  the  day 
of  its  commencement,  which  is  the  first  indispensable  deiail,  A.  de  Yere 
advises  that  I  should  wait  a  little  till  the  cholera  abate  in  those  sad  regions. 
I  myself  think  of  coming  by  steam  from  London  at  once,  speculate  on  stait- 
ing  second  Thursday  hence,  sometimes  (in  .sanguine  moments)  even  first 
Thuifid&y  !  To-morrow  1  am  to  consult  with  Twistleton  (an  excellent  man, 
wlio  lovas  Ireland,  whom  you  would  have  loved  had  you  known  him);  to-day 
I  go  for  the  Penny  Cydopcedia  affairs  you  spoke  of.  I  read  Fra4ier  too,  with 
the  map ;  and  much  else.     I  must  see  Glendalough,  Ferns,  Enniscorthy, 


*  The  Irisb  Attomev-General, 
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I>oneraile  (Moiiser  s  House  there) ;  in  fact  I  am  getting  fondest  of  Wexford 
I  find.    Write  to  me  what  your  times  are,  so  far  as  they  are  fixed. 

"  Yours,  ever  truly, 

"T.  Cablyi^" 

Bat  to  get  a  philosopher  afloat  on  seas  which  he  had  not  explored 
was  no  ordinary  enterprise,  and  it  needed  several  additional  despatches 
before  he  set  sail. 

'*  Chelsea,  June  16,  1849. 

"  Ever  sineo  Sunday  last  I  have  had  a  despicable  snivelling  cold  hanging 
about  me ;  f iniit  of  these  grim  north  winds,  which  we  enjoy  here  in  the 
grey  condition  with  almost  no  sun.  Add  to  this  a  most  wearisome  minia- 
ture painter,  who  (with  almost  no  effect)  has  cut  out  the  flower  of  eveiy 
morning  for  me ;  and  has  not  yet  ended,  though  he  is  now  reduced  to  after- 
dinner  hours — and,  in  fact,  may  end  when  he  like,  for  he  will  never  manage 
his  affair,  I  perceive. 

'*  So  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  Thui-sday  first ;  but  do  now 
definitely  say  Thursday  come  a  week  ;  baii-ing  accidents,  I  mean  to  sail  on 
that  day  (ten  a.m.)  in  the  steamer  for  Dublin  from  this  port ;  when  the 
Htoamer  will  arnve,  you  can  perhaps  tell  mt^  for  I  do  not  yet  learn  here, 
having  hitherto  been  no  farther  eastwai-d  than  the  office  in  the  Regent's 
Circus  in  prosecution  of  my  inquir}'.  Expect  me  then,  however,  if  aocidentB 
befall  not,  and  if  with  utmost  industry  I  do  not  fail  to  get  these  innumer- 
able ragtaggeries  settled  or  suppressed  in  time  for  tliat  morning,  *  Thursday 
come  a  week,'  which  I  think  is  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month,  is  an- 
nounced as  my  day  of  sailing.  Mi-s.  Carlyle  purposes,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  to  set  out  for  Scotland  and  some  secluded  visiting  among  friends. 
Forater  may  now,  for  what  I  know,  appear  in  Dublin  about  the  same  time  ; 
his  perennial  chcei*fulness,  intelligent,  hearty,  and  active  habits  would 
render  him  a  very  useful  element  in  such  an  expedition,  I  believe.  But  at 
any  rate  I  am  delighted  that  you  go  with  me,  and  I  really  anticipate  a 
little  good  from  the  business  for  myself  and  for  all  of  us. 

"  Twistleton,  whom  I  sec  again  to-morrow,  will  furnish  the  introductions 
you  suggest.  If  the  agent  of  any  English  estate,  or  indeed,  I  suppose,  of 
any  chief  Irish  one,  could  prove  serviceable,  most  pi-obably  some  of  my 
friends  here  could  procure  it  for  me ;  but  tliat,  at  any  rate,  can  be  managed 
from  Ireland  quite  as  well.  Of  Irish  aristocrats  I  remember  only  StaflTord 
O'Brien,  Lord  Bessborough,  Castlereagh,  &c.,  none  of  whom,  by  the  aspect 
of  him,  had  much  promLse  for  me.  I  suppose  the  Imperial  Hotel  is  as 
good  as  any  ?  Please  say,  and  consider  of  tours,  and  of  methods,  &c.,  for 
two  pei-sons,  and  for  third  Kildare,  Maynooth,  &c.,  and  then  southward  along 
the  coast.     Three  days  in  Dublin,  or  even  two. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

"T.  Carlyle.'* 

"  Chelsea,  June  24^  1S49. 

"  Dear  Duffy, — Your  Dublin  agent  for  ships  is  right,  and  I  am  wrong: 

for  Dublin  the  days  of  sailing  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  (if  one  looks 

narrowly,  with  spectacles,  into  the  comers  of  the  thing) ;  and  what  is  more, 

their  howr  of  sailing  seems  to  be  variable,  sometimeB  so  early  in  the  mondni^ 


would  not  suit  uie  at  all  !     Add  to  which,  I  nin  sunk  over  bead  and  ears 

a  new  avahiuche  of  Cromwell  rubbish  all  this  duy  (the  lastt  I  do  hoj>e,  of 
that  paiticular  species  of  employment ! ),  and  1  hiive  baroly  time  to  save  the 
poet,  and  send  you  a  word  poelponiarf  the  exact  decision*  On  the  whole^ 
Holyhead  and  the  railway  still  survive.  My  attraction  for  the  other  rout** 
was  partly  that  I  might  see  once  the  j^onthern  shui^s  of  England  ;  also  thai 
I  might  be  left  untirelt/  alone,  which,  for  two  daya  in  a  i-etuming  Dnbliu 
steamer,  I  calculated  might  well  be  my  lot.  Alooe^  and  very  raifl€i'abl««  it. 
will  Ijeseem  me  to  be,  a  good  deal  in  this  tho  most  original  of  my  *  touis.* 
Brief,  on  Monday  I  will  try  to  settle  it,  and  then  tell  you. 

"  Forster  does  not  come  with  me;  w^ill  join  me  when  1  like  after,  ite,  ^. 
I  mean  that  you  shall  initiate  me  into  the  methods  of  Irish  travel,  and  keeiv 
me  company  ao  far  lis  our  routes^  once  fixed  upon,  will  go  together.  Your 
friendly  cheerfulness,  your  knowledge  of  Irohmd.  all  your  goodness  to  m^ 
i  mu8t  make  available.  Define  to  youi*t?elf  whut  it  is  you  .specially  aim  towards. 
in  truvelling,  that  I  may  see  bow  far  without  straining  I  can  draw 
upon  you. 

"'  People  are  giving  me  lettei-s,  A*c. :  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  undertaken  for 
'  six  good  Irish  landlords/  vehemently  protesting  that '  six*  (suggeiited  by  me^ 
is  not  the  maximum  number.  He  wishes  to  .send  me  across  dii-ect  to  Kilke^ 
^CUre  County),  where  his  friends  now  ai-e,  A  day  or  two  of  peace  at  some- 
nice  bathing- place,  to  swim  about,  and  then  ait  silent  looking  out  on  tht> 
divine  salt  llood,  is  very  inviting  to  my  fancy  ;  but  Kilkee  all  at  once  will 
not  be  the  place,  I  find. 

"  Twiatleton  bi'ought  his  successor  Power  down  with  him  lai;t  night ;  1 
hoped  Power  might  have  been  an  Irish  man  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  is. 
Twistletou  is  decidedly  a  loss  to  Ireland,  1  reckon,  tia  matters  now  stand  ;  a 
man  of  much  loyaliv,  jiioiih  affection,  stout  intelliifMUCf.  aod  manful  capabilitj^ 
every  wav 

"I  have  lead  a  goo<i  many  of  yoiu*  triend  Kergusons  Mrii^h  Counties, 
which  is  alow  work,  if  one  hold  fast  by  the  map ;  but  is  very  instructive. 
I  wi»h  these  articles  existed  as  a  sepai-ate  book.*  I  would  take  them  witl^ 
roe  a8  the  beat  vtuU  mecum  on  such  a  journey.  Have  you  got  the  book 
*  Fdct»  fix>m  Qudoro'?  I  never  could  see  it  yet,  but  omssider  it  well  worth, 
seeing.     Iriish  songH  you  also  remember. 

"  A  Mr.  Miley,  a  Catholic  priest  of  your  city^wag  to  have  come  to  me  one- 
day  ;  but  I  think  the  unfortunate  painter  nnist  have  deteired  Lucas  and 
him  ;  at  all  evout*,  they  did  not  appear. 

**  Enough  for  thii*  day ;  on  Monday  a  more  definite  prophecy,  us  to  tiai& 
at  loasi, 

"  Yours  ever  tmly, 

'•  T.  Cari^vuc.** 

''CUELHKAt  Jnnc  26,  1849. 
**  Dear  iKrn^-  On  Wednesday,  by  the  AUdone^  or  by  souiething  elae- 
better  if  I  fail  in  the  Athlone  (of  which  you  shall  have  notice) :  expect  me, 
t  hercfnre,  not  later  than  tliat  day  ;  and  bo  let  one  poLOt|  tlie  preliminary  of 
all,  Iw  fixed  at  last. 

•  Probably  Sir  Hmnuel  l>«rgwioi)*4  to|H)Rraph!ca1  papers  in  tht  iJubiin  i'ul 
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"  A  stock  of  letters,  to  be  used  or  not,  for  Dublin  and  other  places, 
espcfially  for  the  ruined  West,  is  accumulating  on  me  ;  in  Dublin  I  have  a 
Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Chambers,  Walker,  and  various  military  and 
oHicial  people ;  certainly  longer  than  *  two  days '  will  be  needed  in  Dublin 
if  I  am  to  get  much  good  of  these  people ;  but  I  will  make  what  despatch 
proves  possible. 

"  You  have  your  *  routes  *  in  a  state  of  readiness  that  we  may  be  able  at 
once  to  get  to  business.  At  present,  Maynooth,  Kildare  town,  and  then 
some  march  acra^  to  Glendalough,  or  through  Wicklow,  is  figuring  in  my 
imagination  ;  after  which,  Wexford,  Ross,  Waterf ord,  <kc.  But  in  my  present 
state  of  insight  all  hangs  in  the  clouds.  I  wish  only  1  were  fairly  among 
tlie  hills  and  green  places,  with  the  summer  bi-eeze  blowing  round  me,  and  a 
friendly  soul  to  guide  and  cheer  me  in  my  pilgrimage.  Kildai*e,  I  repeat, 
for  St.  Bridget's  sake — Bridekirk  (her  kirk,  1  suppose)  was  almost  the  place 
of  my  birth;  and  Bridget  herself,  under  the  oaks  1400  years  ago,  is  for  her 
own  sake  beautiful  to  me.  One  Fitzgemld,  a  Suffolk  Irish  friend  of  long 
standing,  offers  me  introduction  to  some  speciiically  Irish  family  of  his 
kindred  in  that  region — on  the  Curragh  itself,  if  I  remember.    We  shall  see. 

"  All  kinds  of  business  yet  remain  for  me,  and  not  a  minute  to  spare. 
People  say  the  Queen  is  coming  to  look  at  Ireland,  foolish  creature ! 

*•  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  T.  CARLYIaE." 

Carlyle  reached  Dublin  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  spent  a  week  in 
accepting  hospitalities  from  a  few  of  his  original  friends  of  184G  who 
remained,  and  from  various  official  personages,  to  whom  he  brought 
introdactions  from  London.  He  left  behind  some  hasty  notes  of  his 
Irish  journey,  which  have  unhappily  been  published  since  his  death. 
He  gave  them  to  his  amanuensis  soon  after  they  were  written  ;  they 
passed  through  several  hands,  and  finally  reached  a  firm  of  publishers, 
who  printed  them,  and  sent  proofs  to  certain  of  Carlyle's  friends  for 
consideration.  I  recommended  that  the  proposed  volume  should  be 
suppressed,  out  of  respect  for  his  memory  ;  but  Mr.  Froude,  who  could 
speak  with  more  authority  in  the  premises,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
publishers  were  free  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  what  had  become 
their  property,  and  he  saw  no  objection  to  their  giving  it  to  the  world. 
Carlyle  describes  himself  as  setting  out  from  Scotland,  *^  in  sad  heialth 
and  sad  humour,''  and  this  temporary  gloom  discolours  the  book. 
Though  he  is  universally  courteous  in  his  reference  to  the  friends  to 
whom  I  presented  him  in  Dublin  and  during  the  subsequent  journey, 
some  of  them  country  gentlemen,  barristers,  and  doctors,  who  a  few 
months  before  had  been  political  prisoners,  or  inscribed  in  the  Castle  list 
of  suspects,  he  writes  of  notable  persons  of  both  sexes  in  Dublin  who 
received  him  with  lavish  hospitality  with  a  licence  of  language  which 
I  am  persuaded  he  himself  would  neither  have  justified  nor  sanctioned 
had  he  lived  to  see  it  in  print.*    There  is  nothing  which  a  maa  might 

*  This  is  the  book  known  as  "  ReminiBcences  of  my  Irish  Journey  in  1849.*'  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  k  Co.     1882. 
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not  have  written  to  hia  wife  or  friend  without  offence,  bat  much  quite 
unfit  to  he  launched  into  publicity.* 

Carlyle  was  at  this  time  past  fifty  J'ears  of  age,  had  a  strong,  well- 
knit  frame,  a  dark,  ruddy  complexion,  piercing  blue  eyes,  cloae-drawn 
lips,  and  an  air  of  silent  composure  and  authority.  He  was  com- 
monly dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  a  black  stock,  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat, 
sometimes  changed  for  one  of  soft  felt,  A  close  observer  would  have 
recognised  him  as  a  Scotchman,  and  probably  concluded  that  he  was 
a  Sootchmnn  who  had  filled  some  important  employment.  There  was 
not  a  shade  of  discontent  or  impatience  discernible  in  his  counten- 
ance ;  if  these  feelings  arose  they  were  kept  in  check  by  a  disciplined 
will.  It  must  be  remembered  that  by  this  time  his  life  had  grown 
tranquil ;  he  had  outlived  his  early  struggles  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
life,  and  a  hearing  from  the  world  ;  he  had  written  the  **  French 
Revolution**  and  **  Cromwell,"  and  his  place  in  literature  was  no 
longer  in  donbt.  A  number  of  young  Englishmen,  beginning  to  dia- 
tingnish  themselves  as  writers  or  in  public  life,  recognised  him  as 
master,  and  one  of  the  show-places  which  distinguishetl  foreigners 
were  sure  to  visit  in  London  was  the  narrow  house  in  a  little  street 
off  the  Thames,  where  the  Philosopher  of  Chelsea  resided. 

This  is  the  aspect  he  presented  among  men  to  whom  he  was  for 
the  most  part  new.  But  I  must  apeak  of  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
traveller.  If  you  want  to  know  a  man,  says  the  proverb,  make  a 
solitary  journey  with  him.  We  travelled  for  six  weeks  on  a  stretch, 
nearly  always  UteMt^UHe.  If  I  be  a  man  who  has  entitled  himself  to 
be  believed,  I  ask  those  who  have  come  to  regard  Carlyle  as  exacting 
and  domineering  among  associates,  to  accept  as  the  simple  truth  the 
fact  that  during  those  weeks  of  close  and  constant  intercourse,  there 
was  not  one  word  or  act  of  his  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied 
him  unworthy  of  an  indulgent  father.  Of  arrogance  or  impatience 
not  a  shade.  In  debating  the  arrangements  of  the  journey,  and  all 
the  questions  in  which  fellow-travellers  have  a  joint  interest,  instead 
of  exercising  the  authority  to  which  his  age  and  character  entitled 
him,  he  gave  and  took  with  complaisance  and  good  fellowship. 

I  do  not  desire  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  stories  of  a  contrary 
character  are  absolutely  unfounded.     Bat  they  have  been  exaggerated 

•  A  curious  pedigree  of  Iri*ih  dUcontent  might  be  extracted  from  Carlyle**  cx- 
fMorience  on  this  journey.  He  was  the  guest  in  Dublin.  Kilkenny,  Cork,  Galway,  and 
fitfaer  to«'Qs,  of  men  wtio  were  embodiments  of  a  passion  which  had  quite  recently 
exfilorled  in  an  unsucceSMful  insurrection.  The  introductions  ho  brought  from  London 
were  sometimeti  to  men  who  were  sons  of  noted  rebeUof  a  previous  generation,  whu 
had  conspired  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone  for  separation  from 
Kngland  Dr.  Stoken,  Proaident  of  the  College  of  PhvMcians,  and  a  Professor  in  the 
University,  he  notes  ai  **  son  of  an  United  Irishman."'  Sir  Alexander  MacDonncll, 
Chief  Cnmmis«.ioner  of  Education,  ks  "son  of  an  United  Irishman,  too  ^* ;  and  in  a 
▼oang  Fellow  of  the  Uni%er*itv  he  recognises  the  Laureate  of  '98.  He  even  encoun- 
tered the  Irish  diincontent,  which  wa^  ripening  for  an  eruption  twenty  yearsi  later,  in 
tlie  person  of  Isaac  Butt,  not  yet  an  avowed  Nationalist.  '*  I  itaw»  among  others, 
Councillor  Butt,  brought  up  to  me  by  Duffy :  a  terribly  black,  burly  son  of  earth  ; 
talent  visible  in  hira,  out  still  more  animalism  ;  big  bisonhead,  black,  not  tptUt  un- 
brutaJ  :  giad  when  be  went  off  "to  the  Galway  Circuit "  or  whithersoever.'' 
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out  of  reasonable  relation  to  fact,  and  Have  caused  him  to  be 
grievously  misunderstood.  He  was  a  man  of  genuine  good  nature, 
with  deep  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  human  sufTeringy  and  of 
manly  patience  under  troubles.  In  all  the  serious  cares  of  life,  the 
repeated  disappointment  of  reasonables  hope,  in  privation  bordering 
on  penury,  and  in  long  delayed  recognition  by  the  world,  he  bore 
himself  with  constant  courage  and  forbearance.  He  was  easily 
<listurbed,  indeed,  by  petty  troubles,  if  they  interfered  with  his  life's 
work,  never  otherwise.  Silence  is  the  necessary  condition  of  seiions 
thought,  and  he  was  impatient  of  any  disturbance  which  interrupted 
it.  Unexpected  intrusion  breaks  the  thread  of  reflection,  often  past 
repair,  and  he  was  naturally  averse  to  such  intrusion.  He  had 
-sacrificed  what  is  called  success  in  life  in  order  to  be  free  to  think  in 
-solitude  and  silence ;  and  this  precious  peace,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  his  work  prospered,  he  guarded  rigorously.  At  times  he 
Buffered  from  dyspepsia,  and  critics  are  sometimes  disposed  to  foiget 
that  dypspepsia  is  as  much  a  malady,  and  as  little  a  moral  blemish, 
as  toothache  or  gout,  and  the  sufferer  a  victim  rather  than  aa 
-offender.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  later,  and  I 
t]im  content  to  say  here  that  I  have  often  seen  a  ''brisk  little  some- 
body critic  and  whipper-snapper  in  a  rage  to  set  things  rights  "  show 
more  temper  in  an  hour  than  this  maligned  man  in  an  exhausting 
journey  of  weeks. 

We  travelled  slowly  during  a  great  part  of  July  and  August, 
through  Leinster,  Munst^^r,  and  Connaught,  in  journeys  of  many 
hours  at  a  time,  made  in  the  carriages  of  our  friends,  in  railway 
trains,  stage  coaches,  or  Irish  cars.  There  were  opportunities  for 
continued  talk,  which  I  turned  to  account  in  a  manner  which 
■Carlyle  describes  in  his  "  Irish  Reminiscences.''  Two  or  three  eztractB 
will  sufficiently  indicate  how  the  daiiy  t/ir-d-tetc  was  employed. 

"  "Watcrford  car  at  last,  in  the  hot  afternoon  we  rattled  forth  into  the  dust. 
^  ,  .  Scrubby  ill-cultivated  country.  J  )uHy  talking  much,  <^<w — tncMngme 
talk,  Kilmacthomas,  dean,  white  rillage,  hanging  on  the  steep  decliningly. 
Duffy  discovered  ;  enthusiasm  of  all  for  liini,  even  the  policeman.  Driver 
5)rivately  whispered  mo  he  wonld  like  to  give  a  cheer.  '  Don't,  it  would  do 
him  no  good.'  .  .  .  Jeri)oint  Al>l)ey,  huge  distressing  mass  of  ruins, 
huts  leaning  on  the  back  of  it — tn  me  nothing  worth  at  all,  or  less  tKati 
nothing  if  diUttavtism  must  join  with  it.  Rest  of  the  i*oad  singularly  for- 
^ijotten ;  Duffy  hcppinfj  ni'  so  hiistf  at  tf(1k\  I  suppose.  *  Carricksliock  '  farm  on 
the  west,  where  *  18  police/  seizing  for  tithe-s,  were  set  upon  and  all  killed 
rsome  eighteen  or  more  years  ago.  And  next  ?  Vacancy,  not  even  our  *allr 
remembered  in  the  lea»^t-  pmhahhi  (f  questions  which  I  had  to  afuwer 
Duffy,  «kc." 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  have  got  on  dangerously  explosive  topics. 
**  This  afternoon  was  it  I  argued  with  Duffy  about  Smith  O'Brien ;  I 
infinitely  vilipending,  he  hotly  eulogising  the  said  Smith,"  or  ^^  SadW 
weary ;  Duffy  reads  Irish  hallads  to  me,  unmusical  enough,"  where  his 
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temporaiy  mood  probably  inflaencea  bis  judgment.  Bat  tbe  talk  was 
cbiefly  of  eminent  men  wbom  he  bad  known.  When  I  named  a  man 
in  wbom  I  was  interested,  he  spoke  of  him  forthwith.  When  I  named 
another  he  took  up  the  second,  and  so  throughout  the  day.  I  knew 
that  one  of  hia  most  notable  gifts  was  tbe  power  of  making  by  a  few 
touches  a  likeness  of  a  man's  moral  or  physical  aspect,  not  easily 
forgotten.  His  portraits  were  not  always  free  from  a  strain  of  exag- 
geration, but  they  were  never  malicious,  never  intentionally  caricatured  ; 
they  represented  his  actual  estimate  of  the  person  in  question.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  had  a  habit  which  seemed  instinctire  of  look- 
ing down  upon  his  contemporaries^  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  from  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  eminence.  He  insisted  on  a  high 
and  perhaps  impossible  standard  of  duty  in  the  men  whom  he  discussed, 
but  it  was  a  standard  he  lived  up  to  himself,  and  it  only  became 
chimerical  when  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  who  were  visible 
above  the  crowd.  His  own  life  was  habitually  spent  in  work,  and 
belonged  to  a  moral  world  almost  as  far  apart  from  the  world  in  which 
the  daily  business  of  life  is  transacted  as  the  phantom  land  of  the 
*'  Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  how  completely 
posterity  has  pardoned  in  Carlyle*s  peers  characteristics  which  are 
treated  as  unpardonable  crimes  in  him.  His  sense  of  personal 
superiority  was  not  so  constant  or  bo  vigilant  as  Wordsworth's, 
though  the  poet  was  perhaps  more  cautious  in  the  exhibition  of  it ; 
Burke  was  far  more  liable  to  explosions  of  passion,  and  Johnson 
harsher  and  more  peremptory  every  day  of  his  life,  than  Carlyle  at 
rare  intervals  in  some  lit  of  dyspepsia. 

Of  his  manner,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  a  word.  In  a  tite-a-tiU'  he  did 
not  declaim  but  conversed.  His  talk  was  a  clear  rippling  stream  that 
flowed  on  without  interruption,  except  when  he  acted  the  scene  he 
was  describing,  or  mimicked  the  person  he  was  citing.  With  the  play 
of  bands  and  head  he  was  not  a  bad  mimic,  but  his  countenance  and 
voice,  whicb  expressed  wrath  or  authority  with  singular  power,  were 
clumsy  instruments  for  Imdhiagc.  But  his  attempts  were  more  enjoy- 
able than  skilful  acting,  he  entered  so  frankly  into  the  farce  himself, 
laughing  cordially,  and  manifestly  not  unmindful  of  the  contrast  bis 
levity  presented  to  his  ordinary  mood.  Though  he  commonly  spoke 
the  ordinary  tongue  of  educated  Englishmen,  if  he  was  moved,  espe- 
cially if  he  was  moved  by  indignation  or  contempt,  he  was  apt  to  fall 
into  what  Mrs.  Carlyle  calls  **  very  decided  Annandale." 

I  made  notes  of  his  talk  daily,  and  finally  offered  them  to  him  to 
read.  He  playfully  excused  himself,  but  tacitly  sanctioned  the  prac- 
tice, wbich  I  continued  down  to  his  death.  It  is  more  than  forty 
years  since  the  earliest  notes  were  written,  I  have  omitted  many 
^hich  time  has  rendered  obsolete,  but  otherwise  they  remain  as  they 
were  set  down  on  the  dav  of  the  conversation.     I  more  than  once  medi- 
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tated  destroying  them  as  they  had  answered   their  original    purpose, 
which  wa3  simply  my  personal  instruction,  but  when  I  considered  what 
would  be  the  worth  of  Bacon  or  Burke's  impression  of  his  most  notable 
contemporaries,  I  shrank  from  destroying  Carlyle's  judgments  on  men, 
concerning  many  of  whom  the  world  maintains  a  permanent  interest 
What  most  of  us  enjoy  with  the  keenest  relish  in  the  memoirs  and 
correspondence  of  men  of  letters  is  their  judgment  of  each  other.  We 
can  rarely  accept  it  without  reserve,  but  what  Montaigne  thought  of 
Eabelais,    what    Ben  Jonson    thought   of     Shakespeare,    Rousseau's 
private  opinion   of  Voltaire,  Samuel  Johnson's  estimate  of  Fielding 
and  Hichardson  will  always  be  memorable.  Even  Byron's  rash  judgment 
on  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  Southey*s  contempt  for  Shelley,  or,  to  come 
lower  down,  Brougham's  estimate  of  Macaulay,  or  Macaulay's  estimate 
of  Brougham  are  only  obiter  dicta  in  criticism,  but  are  tit-bits  in  literaiy 
gossip.     We  do  not  regard  Fielding  as  a  blockhead  and  a  barren 
rascal  because  Johnson  pronounced  him  to  be  so,  or  Wordsworth  as  a 
poetical  charlatan  and  a  political  parasite  on  the  authority  of  Byron,  and 
when  Brougham  declares  that  Macaulay  could  not  reason,  and  had  no 
conception  of  what  an  argument  was,  or  when  Macaulay  affirms  that 
Carlyle  might  as  well  take  at  once   to  Irving's  unknown  tongue   as 
write  such  an  essay  as  '^  Characteristics,"  there  is  no  harm  done  except 
to  the  critic  himself,  but  we  would  not  willingly  lose  even  the  splenetic 
judgments  of  men  of  genius  much  less  judgments  which  are  often  pro- 
foundly wise  and    always    substantially  fair  like  those   uttered   bj 
Carlyle. 

Wordsworth. 

On  our  first  day's  journey,  the  casual  mention  of  Edmund  Burke 
induced  me  to  ask  Carlyle  who  was  the  best  talker  he  had  met 
among  notable  people  in  London. 

He  said  that  when  he  met  Wordsworth  first  he  had  been  assured 
that  he  talked  better  than  any  man  in  England.  It  was  his  habit  to 
talk  whatever  was  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  with  total  indifference  to 
the  impression  it  produced  on  his  hearers ;  on  this  occasion  he  kept 
discoursing  on  how  far  you  could  get  carried  out  of  London  on  this 
side  and  on  that  for  sixpence.  One  was  disappointed  perhaps,  but, 
after  all,  this  was  the  only  healthy  way  of  talking  to  say  what  ia 
actually  in  your  mind,  and  let  sane  creatures  who  listen  make  what 
they  can  of  it.  Whether  they  understood  or  not,  Wordsworth  main- 
tained a  stem  composure,  and  went  his  way,  content  that  the  world 
went  quite  another  road.  When  he  knew  him  better,  he  found  that 
no  man  gave  you  so  faithful  and  vivid  a  picture  of  any  person  or  thing 
which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

I  inquired  if  Wordsworth  came  up  to  this  description  he  had  hteard 
of  him  as  the  best  talker  in  England. 
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Well,  lie  replied,  it  was  true  yon  would  get  more  meaning  out  of 
what  Wordsworth  had  to  say  to  you  than  from  anybody  else.  Leigh 
Hunt  would  emit  more  pretty,  pleasant  ingenious  flashes  in  an  hour 
than  Wordsworth  in  a  day*  But  in  the  end  you  would  find,  if  well 
considered,  that  you  had  been  drinking  perfumed  water  in  one  case, 
and  in  the  other  you  got  the  sense  of  a  deep,  earnest  man,  who  had 
thought  silently  and  painfully  on  many  things.  There  was  one 
exception  to  your  satisfaction  with  the  man.  When  he  spoke  of 
poetry  he  harangued  about  metres,  cadences,  rhythms  and  so  forth, 
and  one  could  not  be  at  the  pains  of  listening  to  him.  But  on  all 
other  subjects  he  had  more  seuse  in  him  of  a  sound  and  instructive 
sorb  than  any  other  literary  man  in  England. 

I  suggested  that  Wordsworth  might  naturally  like  to  speak  of  the 
instrumental  part  of  his  art,  and  consider  what  he  had  to  say  very 
inBtructi7e»  as  by  modifying  the  instrument,  he  had  wrought  a  revo- 
lution in  English  poetry.  He  taught  it  to  speak  in  unsophisticated 
language  and  of  the  humbler  and  more  familiar  interests  of  life, 

Carlyle  said,  No,  not  so  ;  all  he  had  got  to  say  in  that  way  was 
like  a  few  driblets  from  the  great  ocean  of  German  speculation  on 
kindred  subjects  by  Goethe  and  others,  Coleridge,  who  had  been  in 
Germany,  brought  it  over  with  him,  and  they  translated  Teutonic 
thought  into  a  poor,  disjointed,  whitey-brown  sort  of  English,  and 
that  was  nearly  all.  But  Wordsworth,  after  all,  was  the  man  of  most 
practical  mind  of  any  of  the  persons  connected  with  literature  whom 
he  had  encountered ;  though  hia  pastoral  pipings  were  far  from 
being  of  the  importance  his  admirers  imagined.  He  was  essentially 
a  cold,  hard,  silent,  practical  man,  who,  if  he  had  not  fallen  into 
poetry,  would  have  done  eliectual  work  of  some  sort  in  the  world. 
This  was  the  impression  one  got  of  him  as  he  looked  out  of  his 
stem  blue  eyes,  superior  to  men  and  circumstances. 

I  said  I  had  expected  to  hear  of  a  man  of  softer  mood,  more 
sympathetic  and  less  taciturn. 

Carlyle  said,  No,  not  at  all ;  he  was  a  man  quite  other  than  that ; 
a  man  of  an  immense  head  and  great  jaws  like  a  crocodile^s,  cast  in  a 
mould  designed  for  prodigious  work. 

Francis  Jeffrey. 

i  After  a  pause  he  resumed.  As  far  as  talk  might  l>e  regarded  as 
iply  a  recreation,  not  an  inquiry  after  truth  and  sense,  Jeffrey  said 
more  brilliant  and  interesting  things  than  any  man  he  had  met  in 
the  world.  He  was  a  bright-eyed,  lively,  ingenuous  little  fellow, 
with  something  fascinating  and  radiant  in  him  when  he  got  into  his 
drawing-room  tribune.  He  was  not  a  great  teacher,  far  enough  from 
that,  nor  a  man  of  solid  sense  like  Wordsworth,  but  his  talk  was 
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lively  and  grapUc,  thougli,  when  one  came  to  consider  it,  it  was  not 
in  any  remarkable  degree  instructive  or  profitable.  It  was  pleasant 
and  titillating,  at  any  rate,  like  the  odorous  perfume  of  a  pastille  aitx 
milles  Jleurs, 

I  remarked  that,  having  started  in  life  with  the  traditional  estimate 
of  Jeffirey  as  the  king  of  critics  and  so  forth^  I  found  his  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  when  I  hunted  them  out  with  infinite  pains, 
thin  and  disappointing. 

Yes,  Carlyle  replied,  his  speculations  and  cogitations  in  literature 
were  meagre  enough.  His  critical  faculty  was  small,  and  he  had  no 
true  insight  into  the  nature  of  things ;  but  the  Ediiiburgh  Review  had 
been  of  use  in  its  time,  too ;  when  a  truth  found  it  hard  to  get  a 
hearing  elsewhere,  it  was  oflen  heard  there.  At  present  the  great 
Review  was  considerably  eclipsed,  and  the  influence  with  which  it 
started  into  life  was  quite  gone. 

Bro^^-mnq  and  Coleridge. 

I  begged  him  to  tell  me  something  of  the  author  of  a  serial  I  had 
come  across  lately,  called  *'  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  printed  in  pain- 
fully small  type,  on  inferior  paper,  but  in  which  I  took  great  delight. 
There  were  ballads  to  make  the  heart  beat  fast^  and  one  little  tragedy, 
**  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  which,  though  not  over  disposed  to 
what  he  called  sentimentality,  I  could  not  read  without  tears.  The 
heroine's  excuse  for  the  sin  which  left  a  blot  in  a  'scutcheon  stainless 
for  a  thousand  years,  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  touch- 
ing a  line  as  I  could  recall  in  English  poetry  : 

"  I  had  no  mother,  and  we  were  so  young." 

He  said  Robert  Browning  had  a  powerful  intellect,  and  among  the 
men  engaged  in  literature  in  England  just  now  was  one  of  the  few 
from  whom  it  was  possible  to  expect  something.  He  was  somewhat 
uncertain  about  his  career,  and  he  himself  (Carlyle)  had  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  the  trouble  by  assuring  him  that  poetry  was  no  longer  a 
field  where  any  true  or  worthy  success  could  be  won  or  deserved.  If 
a  man  had  anything  to  say  entitled  to  the  attention  of  rational 
creatures,  all  mortals  would  come  to  recognise  after  a  little  that  there 
was  a  more  effectual  way  of  saying  it  than  in  metrical  numbers.  Poetry 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural,  and  even  the  essential,  langua^  of 
feeling,  but  it  was  not  at  all  so  ;  there  was  not  a  sentiment  in  the  gamut 
of  human  passion  which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in  prose. 
Browning's  earliest  works  had  been  loudly  applauded  by  nndisceming 
people,  but  he  was  now  heartily  ashamed  of  them,  and  hoped  in  the 
end  to  do  something  altogether  different  from  "  Sordello  **  and 
'*  Paracelsus."  He  had  strong  ambition  and  great  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  was  considering  his  future  course  just  now.  When  he  first 
met  young  Browning,  he  was  a  youth  living  with  his  parents,  people 
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of  respectable  position  among  the  Dissenters,  but  not  wealthy  neither, 
and  the  little  room  in  which  he  kept  his  books  was  in  that  sort  of  trim 
that  showed  he  was  the  very  apple  of  their  eyes.  He  was  about  six 
and  thirty  at  present,  and  a  little  time  before  had  married  Miss 
Barrett,  the  writer  of  various  poems.  She  had  long  been  confined  to 
a  sofa  by  spinal  disease,  and  se-emed  destined  to  end  there  very 
speedily,  but  the  ending  was  to  be  quite  otherwise,  as  it  proved. 
Browning  made  his  way  to  her  in  a  strange  manner,  and  they  fell 
motually  in  love.  She  rose  up  from  her  sick  bed  with  recovered 
strength  and  agility,  and  was  now,  it  was  understood,  tolerably  well. 
They  married  and  were  living  together  in  Italy,  like  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  a  mediaeval  romance. 

I  asked  him  did  he  remember  a  little  poem  of  Coleridge's  called, 
**  The  Suicide's  Argument "  ;  it  had  the  most  astonishing  resemblance 
to  one  of  Browning^s  various  styles,  and  in  a  smaller  man  would 
suggest  palpable  imitation. 

This  was  the  poem  : 

•*THE  SUICIDE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Ere  the  birth  of  ray  life,  if  I  wished  it  or  no, 
No  question  was  asked  me— it  could  not  bo  »o  1 
If  the  life  was  the  queBtiou,  a  thing  sent  to  try, 
And  to  live  on  be  Yes  ;  what  can  No  he  i  to  die. 

Nature's  answer. 

li't  retnmcd,  as  'twere  sent  ?    1st  no  worse  for  the  wear  ? 

Think  first,  what  you  are  I    Call  to  mind  what  yon  were  I 

I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope, 

Gave  health  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 

Ketijm  yoa  me  guilt,  letliw^,  despcdr? 

Make  out  the  invent'ry  •,  inspect,  compare ! 

Then  die— if  die  you  dare ! " 

He  replied  that  Browning  was  an  original  man,  and  by  no  means 
&  person  who  wonld  consciously  imitate  any  one.  There  was  nothing 
very  admirable  in  the  performance  likely  to  tempt  a  man  into  imitation. 
It  wonld  be  seen  by-and-by  that  Browning  was  the  stronger  man 
of  the  two,  and  had  no  need  to  go  maranding  in  that  quarter, 

I  said  I  thought  the  stronger  man  wonld  find  it  hard  to  match 
"  Christabel/*  or  **  The  Ancient  Mariner/*  or  to  influence  men's  lives 
as  they  had  been  influenced  by  *'  The  Friend/*  or  *•  The  Lay  Sermon  " 
in  their  day. 

Not  so,  Carlyle  said,  whatever  Coleridge  had  written  was  vague  and 
purposeless,  and,  when  one  came  to  consider  it,  intrinsically  cowardly^ 
and  for  the  most  part  was  quite  forgotten  in  these  times.  He  had 
reconciled  himself  to  believe  in  the  Church  of  England  long  aflter  it  had 
become  a  dream  to  him.  For  his  part  he  had  gone  to  hear  Coleridge 
when  he  first  came  to  London  with  a  certain  sort  of  interest,  and  he 
talked  an  entire  evening,  or  lectured,  for  it  was  not  talk,  on  whatever 
came  uppermost  in  his  mind.  There  were  a  number  of  ingenious 
flashes  and  pleasant  illustrations  in  his  discourse,  but  it  led  nowhere, 
and  was  essentially  barren.     When  all  was  said,  Coleridge  was  a  poor> 
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greedy,  sensnal  creature,  who  could  not  keep  from  his  landannm  bottle 
though  he  knew  it  would  destroy  him. 

One  of  the  products  of  his  system,  he  added^  after  a  pause,  was 
Hartley  Coleridge,  whom  he  (Carlyle)  had  one  day  seen  down  in  the 
country,  and  found  the  strangest  ghost  of  a  human  creature,  with 
eyes  that  gleamed  like  two  rainbows  over  a  ruined  world.  The  poor 
fellow  had  fallen  into  worse  habits  than  his  father's,  and  was  main- 
tained by  a  few  benevolent  friends  in  a  way  that  was  altogether 
melancholy  and  humiliating.  Some  bookseller  had  got  a  book  called 
**  Biographia  Borealis "  out  of  him  by  locking  him  up,  and  only 
letting  him  out  when  his  day's  work  was  done.  He  died  prema- 
turely, as  was  to  be  expected  of  one  who  had  forgotten  his  relation 
to  everlasting  laws,  which  cannot  by  any  contrivance  be  ignored 
without  worse  befalling.  His  brother,  he  believed,  had  long  ceased  to 
do  anything  for  him.  The  brother  was  a  Protestant  priest ;  a 
smooth,  sleek,  sonorous  fellow,  who  contrived  to  get  on  better  in  the 
world  than  his  father  or  brother,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
inquired  into.  He  had  the  management  of  some  model  High  Church 
schools  at  Chelsea,  and  quacked  away  there,  pouring  out  huge  floods 
of  the  sort  of  rhetoric  that  class  of  persons  deal  in,  which  he  tried  to 
persuade  himself  he  believed.  These  were  about  the  entire  outcome 
of  the  Coleridgian  theory  of  human  duties  and  responsibilities. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  sonnet  by  Coleridge  not  included 
in  his  poems,  but  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  entitled  "The  Gk>od 
Great  Man."  In  my  judgment  it  might  be  confidently  placed  beside 
the  best  sonnets  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth ;  if  Robert  Browning  had 
written  it  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  it  would  do  honour  to  them  both.  He 
had  not  read  it,  and  I  recited  it  from  memory. 

"  How  seldom,  Frioml !  a  good  great  man  inl\crits 
Honour  or  wealtlj,  with  all  liis  worth  and  jwiins  ! 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

•*  For  shame,  dear  Friend  !  renounce  this  canting  strain  : 
What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ? 
Place— titles— salary— a  gilded  crhain, 
Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  swonl  hath  slain  ? 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means  but  ends, 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  good  great  man  ?    Three  trejisures,  love  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant's  breath, 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night. 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death."* 

Yes,  he  said  there  were  bits  of  Coleridge  fanciful  and  musical 
enough,  but  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  life  as  he  lived  it,  and  his 
doctrines  as  he  practised  them,  was  a  result  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

*  Shaking  of  this  little  poem  several  years  afterwards  with  Robert  Brownioff  he 
pointed  out  a  fact  which  had  escaped  me,  that  though  in  structure  and  cbatacter 
it  is  a  sonnet,  it  might  be  technically  denied  that  title,  as  it  has  a  line  more  than  tha 
legitimate  number.  ^^ 
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Reverting  to  Browning,  I  told  him  that  I  found  it  dilHcult  to 
induce  ray  friends  to  accept  him  at  my  estimate.  One  of  them,  to 
whom  I  lent  **  Sordello/*  sent  it  back  with  an  inquiry,  whether  by 
any  chance  it  might  be  the  Bacred  book  of  the  Irringite  Church, 
written  in  their  unknown  tongue  ?  If  it  had  a  meaning,  as  I  had 
assured  him,  was  there  any  good  reason  why  the  problems  of  poetry 
should  be  more  abstruse  and  perplexing  than  the  problems  of 
mathematics  ? 

At  a  later  period  (1854),  speaking  again  of  the  Brownings,  I  asked 
liim  if  he  had  read  **  Aurora  Leigh/'  I  found  graphic  character  painting 
and  charming  bits  of  social  philosophy  in  it,  and  a  style  as  easy  and 
flowing  as  the  best  talk  of  cultivated  people.  What  it  wanted,  I 
thought,  was  what  her  husband  was  strongest  in,  dramatic  power* 
The  feeble  old  Puaeyite  and  the  peasant  girl,  the  woman  of  fiisliion 
and  the  woman  of  genius,  spoke  the  same  epigrammatic  or  axiomatic 
langoage.  If  it  were  reduced  to  half  the  length  it  would  probably 
have  twice  the  chance  of  living, 

Carlyle  said  he  had  read  little  bits  of  "  Aurora  Leigh,**  in  reviews 
chiefly,  and  did  not  discern  anything  in  it  which  suggested  the  proba- 
bility of  its  liv^ing  beyond  its  little  day.  It  furnished  rather  a 
rly  account  of  this  nineteenth  century,  with  which  one  might 
^guess  future  centuries  would  not  concern  themselves  much.  She  went 
extensively  into  Fourierisra  and  phalansteries,  things  likely  to  be 
altogether  forgotten,  and  which  would  make  the  reading  of  the  book 
a  task  as  difficult  to  the  next  century  as  Spenser's  historical  allegories 
or  Dryden*8  theological  ones  were  just  now.  But  she  did  not  want  a 
certain  bright  vivacity  and  keen  womanly  eye  for  the  strange  things 
transacted  in  the  theatre  of  the  world  neither.  If  it  was  too  big, 
that  was  not  an  uncommon  fault  of  books  just  now.  After  a  pause, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  often  reflected  what  an  old  Boman  or  a 
vigorous  Norseman  would  make  of  modem  sentimental  poetry,  or  of 
such  a  windy  phenomenon  as  Shelley, 


Carleton. 

I  recalled  an  incident  at  one  of  our  recent  breakfasts  in  Dublin,  the 
by-play  of  which  had  escaped  him.  He  was  speaking  of  Shelley,  and 
declared  he  was  a  poor  shrieking  creature  who  had  said  or  sung  nothing 
worth  a  serious  man  being  at  the  trouble  of  remembering.  D.  F* 
MftcCarthy,  a  young  poet,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  Shelleyite,  was  in 
great  wrath,  but  controlled  himself  out  of  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality.* William  Carleton,t  who  was  present,  took  up  Carlyle's  dictum, 
and  declared  that  this  was  what  he  had  long  been  saying  to  these 
young  men,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  MacCarthy,  who  had 
great  humour  and  readiness,  and  who  was  persuaded  that  Carleton 

♦  D.  F.  MjtcCiwthy,  tho  tmiwlator  of  Culderon  and  author  of  "  The  Early  Days  of 
Bhelley."  i<Q,  '   t  Author  of  *♦  The  Tmita  aud  Storiea  of  the  Irish  Peaeantiy. " 
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had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  either  Shelley  or  CarljlSy  looked 
at  him  reproachfully  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Surely,  Carleton,  you  would 
not  disparage  Shelley's  masterpiece,  *  Sartor  Besartus  ? ' "  The 
ripple  of  laughter  with  which  the  company  received  this  sally  put 
Carleton  on  his  guard ;  he  looked  round  the  table  with  his  keen 
natural  wit^  divined  the  state  of  the  case,  and  escaped  the  ambuscade. 
**  Ah,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  well  for  Shelley  if  he 
could  writ€  a  book  like  '  Sartor  Kesartus/  " 

Savage  Landor. 

I  spoke  of  Savage  Landor.  Landor,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  real 
capacity  for  literary  work  of  some  sort^  but  he  had  fallen  into  an  extra- 
vagant method  of  stating  his  opinions,  which  made  any  serious  accept- 
ance of  them  altogether  impossible.  K  he  encountered  anywhere  an 
honest  man  doing  his  duty  with  decent  constancy^  he  straightway 
announced  that  here  was  a  phenomenal  mortal,  a  new  and  authentic 
emanation  of  the  Deity.  This  was  a  sort  of  talk  to  which  silence  was 
to  be  preferred.  Landor  had  not  come  to  discern  the  actual  relation 
of  things  in  the  worlds  very  far  from  it.  But  there  was  something 
honourable  and  elevated,  too,  in  his  view  of  the  subject  when  one 
came  to  consider  it.  He  was  sincere  as  well  as  ardent  and  impetnous, 
and  he  was  altogether  persuaded  for  the  time  that  the  wild  fancies  he 
paraded  before  the  world  were  actual  verities.  But  the  personal  im- 
pression he  left  on  those  who  casually  encountered  him  was  that  of  a 
wild  creature  with  fierce  eyes  and  boisterous  attitudes,  uttering  pro- 
digious exaggerations  on  every  topic  that  turned  up,  followed  by  a 
guffaw  that  was  not  exhilarating ;  rather  otherwise,  indeed. 

I  said  he  dropped  his  paragons  as  abruptly  as  he  took  them  up. 
The  first  edition  of  the  *'  Imaginary  Conversations  "  was  dedicated  to 
Bolivar  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ;  to  Bolivar  because  he  accomplished  a 
more  memorable  work  than  any  man  had  ever  brought  to  a  termination 
in  this  universe,  and  to  Wilson  for  prodigious  military  achievements 
and  heroic  personal  virtues.  John  Forster  told  me  that  Landor 
erased  these  dedications  because  he  had  altered  his  mind  abont  the 
men,  and  regarded  Bolivar,  in  particular,  as  an  impostor,  crowned  with 
laurels  for  winning  battles  at  which  he  was  not  even  present. 

Yes,  Carlyle  replied,  this  was  his  method  of  procedure.  He  was 
not  infloxible  in  his  opinions,  but  he  was  inflexible  in  his  determination 
to  be  right,  which,  when  one  came  to  consider  it,  was  the  more  manfnl 
and  honourable  method. 

I  suggested  that  it  was  a  serious  deduction  from  the  ^*  Imaginaiy 
Conversations  "  that  they  had  the  dramatic  form  without  the  dramatio 
spirit.  He  made  Eomans,  Saxons  and  Sandwich  Islanders  talk  tbe 
same  balanced  periods,  and  approached  the  heart  of  a  subject  by  the 
same  slow  Socratic  method.  And  he  sometimes  destroyed  the  illmnon 
of  his  work  by  putting  sly  sarcasms  on  Pitt  or  Byron,  NapolfiQii  or 
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the  Pope,  into  the  mouths  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  o£  Englishmen  of 
quite  a  different  generation. 

Yes,  he  said,  even  in  the  windy  rollicking  Noctes  of  Bladicood 
you  met  human  beings  whose  sayings  belonged  to  the  speaker,  and 
were  not  to  be  confounded  one  with  another  ;  but  the  '*  Conversations  " 
were  all  more  or  less  Landor.  There  were  fine  touches  of  character 
in  his  statesmen  and  poets  which  Wilson  or  Lockhart  could  not 
match,  astonishing  liveliness  and  vigour,  too,  and  a  far  wider  horizon 
of  human  interest. 

I  inquired  whether  literature  was  not  merely  his  pastime,  taken  up 
by  fits  and  starts  ? 

He  replied  that  Landor  had  been  drawn  into  literature  by  ambition  ; 
he  found  it  did  not  altogether  succeed  with  him  ;  his  merits  were  far 
from  being  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  which  soured  him  in  dealing 
with  hia  fellow-creatures. 

After  a  pause  he  went  on.  Landor,  when  he  was  young,  went  to 
Italy,  believing  that  England  was  too  base  a  place  for  a  man  of 
honour  to  dwell  in  ;  but  he  soon  came  to  discover  that  Italy  was 
intrinsically  a  baser  place.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  lived  near  Bath, 
coming  rarely  to  London,  which  he  professed  to  hate  and  despise. 
He  had  left  his  wife  in  Italy,  giving  her  all  his  income  except  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  get  him  a  daily  beefsteak  in  England. 
She  was  not  a  wise  or  docile  woman,  and  he  could  not  live  with  her 
any  longer.  He  was  about  to  remove  his  children  that  they  might 
be  properly  educated,  a  task  for  which  he  esteemed  her  in  no  way  fit, 
but  the  eldest  son  snatched  up  a  gun  and  declared  that  he  had  come 

to  a  time  of  life  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  question,  and  by  G 

he  would  shoot  any  one  who  attempted  to  separate  his  mother  and 
her  children — so  Landor  had  to  leave  them  where  they  were. 

I  inquired  if  his  wife  were  the  lanthe  to  whom  so  many  of  hia 
poems  were  addressed.  Carlyle  said  he  thought  not ;  lanthe  was 
probably  a  young  girl  at  Bath,  whom  Landor  counted  the  model  of  all 
perfection,  and  whom  he  got  a  good  deal  rallied  about  in  London, 
other  people  forming  quite  a  different  estimate  of  her  gifts. 

Odds  ks\>  ExDa. 

Hd  fell  into  a  pleasant  gossip  on  trifiing  things,  and  suggested 
going  the  whole  hog  was  probably  a  phrase  of  Irish  origin. 
Hog  he  found  was  a  synonym  in  Ireland  for  a  tenpenny  piece  when 
that  coin  was  in  common  use  in  the  country.  It  might  be  assumed, 
without  much  improbability,  that  an  Irishman  who  began  to  give  his 
friend  a  treat  in  a  frugal  spirit  gradually  warmed  to  the  business,  and 
at  length,  in  an  explosion  of  hospitality,  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
magnanimously  spending  the  entire  coin.  In  this  sense,  going  the 
whole  hog  had  a  plain  aignificanoe ;  but  in  the  other  it  was  hopeless 
naneenfie.     I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  had  recently  chanced  on  the 
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explanation  of  another  perplexing  pkrase,  Hamlet's  test  of  his  own 
sanity — that  he  knew  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  A  plasterer  who  was 
working  for  me  called  to  the  boy  in  attendance  to  bring  him  his 
hawk,  which  it  appears  is  the  name  of  the  sort  of  pallet  on  which  a 
plasterer  carries  mortar.  Knowing  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  in  this 
sense  was  a  natural  enough  test  of  intelligence,  like  knowing  a  hatchet 
firom  a  crowbar. 

Was  there  any  evidence,  he  inquired,  that  the  word  was  in  use 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ?    This  was  an  indispensable  basis  for  my 
hypothesis.      The  hawk   and  the  heronshaw  of  falconry  seemed  a 
more  natural  comparison  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  prince  than  one 
taken  from  the  tools  of  an   artisan.     Speaking  of    the   significant 
sayings  of  notable  men,  I  happened  to  quote  Lord  Plunket's  phrase  : 
that  to  the  unthinking  history  was  only  an  old  almanac.     He  said 
the  phrase,  if  anybody  cared  to  know,  was  not  Lord  Plunket's  at  all, 
but  Jimmy  Boswell's,  who  said  to  Johnston  that  somebody  or  other 
would  reduce  all  history  to  the  condition  of  an  old  almanac,  a  mere 
chronological    series   of    events.     I   answered,   laughing,    that    the 
currency  of  Jimmy  Boswell's  book  in  Ireland  sixty  years  ago  was  an 
indispensable  basis  for  any  theory  that  called  in  question  Plunket's 
originality.     Speaking  of  the  difficulties  foreigners  find  in  mastering 
colloquial  English,  he  mentioned  a  blunder  of  Mazzini's,  who  called 
Scotch  paupers  "  Scotch  poors."     I  told  him  a  kindred  story  which  a 
friend  of  mine^  who  visited  Dr.  Dollinger,  brought  home  with  hum. 
'*  There  is  a  prodigious  multitude  of  infidels  in  Germany,  I  fear," 
said     my   friend.      **  Yes/'    replied    the    professor,    "  infidels    are 
numerous,  but  there  are  a  good  many  *  fidels  *  also."     He  had  been 
smoking  all  day,  and  I  suggested  that  one  who  sufiered  so  much 
from  sleeplessness  and  indigestion  ought  not  to  smoke,   or  at  any 
rate  to    smoke  so  constf^ntly.      He  replied   that   he   probably   did 
himself  some  slight  injury,  but  not  much.     He  had  given  up  smoking 
for  an  entire  year  at  the  instance  of  a  doctor,  who  assured   him 
at  a  period  when  he  suffered  much  that  his  only  ailment  was   too 
much  tobacco.     At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  walking  one  even- 
ing in  the    country,    so  weak  that  he  was   hardly  able  to    crawl 
from  tree  to  tree,  when  he  suddenly  determined  that  whatever  was 
amiss  with   him  that  fellow    at  least  did  not   understand    it,    and 
he  returned  to  tobacco,  and  smoked  since  without  let  or  hindrance. 
In  latter  days  he  had  got  in  London  a  bunch  of  Repeal  pipes,  as 
they  were  called,  which   were  by  far  the  best   he  had  ever  met 
with  ;  but  he  could  not  get  a  further  supply  in  Dublin,  though  lie 
had    made  careful  inquiries.     I  laughingly  assured  him  that  these 
excellent  llepeal  pipes  were  strictly  reserved  for  true  believers,  tm^ 
I  would  get  him  a  supply  if  he  qualified  in  the  ordinary  maimer. 

0.  Gavan  Ddfpt. 

[To  he  eontinued.) 
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AFPEU  the  remarkable  and  important  articlea  on  Italian  affairs 
recently  published  by  botii  the  CoNTEMPORARy  Review  and  the 
Jkvue  dcs  Deux  Motid^s^  it  seems  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  approach 
the  subject.  My  excuse  for  bo  doing  is  that  mine  is  a  neutral  couatry, 
quite  apart  from  the  rivalries  and  ambitions  of  great  Powers,  and 
whose  sole  interest  in  foreign  politics  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the 
further  development  of  economic  relations  between  nation  and  nation, 
and  the  general  progress  of  humanity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
what  I  say,  failing  any  other  merit,  will,  at  all  events,  possess  that  of 
impartiality. 

In  the  two  articles  which  Signer  Crispi  wrote  in  the  ContemporakY 
Review,*  bis  object  was  to  prove  that  the  recent  policy  of  Italy  and 
her  adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  compelled  by  the  fact 
that  France  was,  and  ever  had  been,  hostile  to  a  united  Italy,  and  had 
never  really  recognised  Rome  as  its  capital*  Signor  Crispi  is  here 
both  right  and  wrong ;  in  other  words,  it  is  essential  very  carefully 
to  distinguish  between  different  periods  and  currents  of  ideas. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  an  event  so  important  as  the  estab- 
lishment, on  the  confines  of  France,  of  a  united  reabn  of  the  first 
magnitude,  involving  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
great  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  could  not  be  similarly  appreciated 
by  all  Frenchmen,  or  more  particularly  by  all  parties.  The  unity 
of  Italy,  with  Rome  aa  capital^  has  always  found,  and  still  finds, 
enemiee  in  all  devout  Catholics  and  Ut tramontanes.  This,  of  course, 
can  excito  no  surprise.  It  was  opposed  also  by  what  I  will  call 
the  polituai  party — that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  place  themselves, 
ft8  Signor  Crispi  does  on  behalf  of  his  own  country,  at  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  possible  rivalries  of  nations  and  of  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  quite  clear  that  France— then  in  the  enjoyment 
of  complete  unity,  and  the  first  military  nation  in  Europe — was  com- 
paratively far  stronger  when  her  neighbour  Germany  was  split  up 
into  twenty  little  separate  States,  not  unfrequently  rivals,  and  at  all 
events  incapable  of  united  action,  and  when  Italy  was  also  divided 
into  principalities.  Thiers  constantly  referred  to  this  state  of  thing» 
in  his  speeches.  Not  only  Liberal-Conservatives  like  Thiers,  but 
Eepublicans  such  as  Kugune  Pelletan,  and  Socialists  such  as  Proudhon, 
also  expressed  the  same  opinion.  All,  while  anxious  to  see  Italy 
delivered  from  a  foreign  yoke,  were  desirous  that  in  her  own  interest, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  France,  she  should  form  a  federation  and  not  a 
united  State.  And,  at  the  present  day,  in  view  of  the  existing 
situation,  and  from  a  French  standpoint,  might  they  not  well  maintain 
that  they  discerned  the  future  clearly  ?  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied 
that  two  powerful  and  influential  groups  in  France  were  opposed  to 
the  unity  of  Italy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people 
were  in  favour  of  it ;  and  this  in  consequence  of  two  orders  of  ideas 
which  are  very  prevalent  in  the  country.  Without  going  so  &r  as  to 
adopt  Gambetta  8  famous  motto,  "  ClericaHsm  is  our  great  enemy,* 
the  hturgromt'j  the  workmen,  and  even  the  peasantry,  are,  as  a  mle, 
anti-clerical.  This  general  sentiment  is  a  legacy  of  the  Hevolntion, 
easily  explained  by  the  horror  which  any  recollection  of  the  former 
state  of  things  inspires.  The  great  mass  of  the  French  nation, 
therefore,  applauded  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  and  the  mere 
notion  of  France  taking  up  arms  to  defend  it  would  have  appeared 
monstrous  and  absurd. 

In  the  second  place,  at  that  period,  France  considered  herself  the 
patroness  of  all  oppressed  nationalities.  She  was  fired  by  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  and  later  on  of 
Hungary.  She  would  have  delivered  Poland  from  Muscovite  rnle,  at 
any  cost,  in  spite  of  German  opposition  and  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
united  Europe.  There  were  popular  movements  and  insurrections^ 
with  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Pologne,"  not  only  under  Louis  Philippe,  but 
as  late  as  the  Second  llepublic.  What  Frenchman  was  not  moved  by 
the  perusal  of  Silvio  Pellico's  **  Le  mie  Prigioni,"  by  George  Sand's 
**  Oreo,"  and  by  the  verses  of  the  poets  who  depicted  the  sufferings  of 
Italy  ?  Who  did  not  long  to  see  the  hard  and  cruel  Austrian 
domination  in  the  land  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  come  to  an  end  ? 
Such  feelings  as  these,  which  were  favourable  to  Italy,  and  we  may 
even  say  to  Italian  unity,  were  still  very  general  in  France  even  after 
1870,  although  the  people  had  in  vain  hoped  for  some  assistanoe  in 
their  troubles  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  known  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  shed  tears,  and  even  gone  so  f ar  aa  tx>  inanlt 
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trusted  Minister,  Sella,  when  it  was  proved  to  him  that  the  Italian 
army  wa3  wholly  incapable  of  taking  the  field  in  time.  The  generous, 
though  wholly  futile,  effort  of  Garibaldi,  who  attempted  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Bourbaki  s  army  when  it  was  already  completely  dis- 
organised, was  not  forgotten* 

How  has  it  happened  that  the  natural  friendship  between  two 
siater  nations  has  been  replaced  by  such  very  different  feelings  ? 

The  reason  is  certainly  not,  aa  Signor  Crispi  and  many  other 
Itcdiana  of  note  with  him  maintain,  the  fear  lest  France  should  sup- 
port the  Pope,  and  even  reconquer  his  States  for  him  by  force  of  arms; 
it  is.  in  part,  tlie  occupation  of  Tunis  by  French  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  the  Kroumirs.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  which  1 
will  endeavour  to  prove  later  on. 

But  the  true  and  serious  cause  of  the  existing  ill-feeling  between 
France  and  Italy  lies  still  deeper.  We  may  seek  it  in  the  position 
which  Italy  took  in  Europe,  after  she  became  a  united  kingdom.  De- 
finitely liberated  and  unified,  after  1870,  she  was  admitted  to  a  place 
beside  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Auatro-Hungary. 
She  became  the  sixth  Great  Power,  and  had  a  voice,  with  the  others, 
in  regulating  the  politics  of  our  continent. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  refuse  this  onerous  and  perilous 
honour.  Happy  the  small  States  which  have  no  such  weighty  respon- 
sibility !  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  such  exceeding  wisdom  from 
either  the  king  or  the  country.  Although  taking  her  seat  amongst 
the  Dii  Majorts,  Italy  might  still  have  kept  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground, and  only  interfered  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Powers  in 
order  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  in  humanitarian  questions, 
absttiining  for  herself  from  any  recourse  to  arms,  and  letting  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  all  her  resources  and  all  her  activity 
were  to  be  devoted  to  home  affairs.  This  attitude,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  United  States  when  they  take  part 
in  any  congress  or  conference  of  the  Powers,  would  have  placed 
Italy  in  the  same  sort  of  position  as,  for  instance,  Spain.  I  have 
spoken  to  tliis  effect  very  frequently,  and  many  years  ago,  to 
eminent  Italian  stateemen  of  different  parties ;  and  all,  without 
exception,  including  that  great  Parliamentarian — so  prudent,  so 
moderate,  so  far-seeing — Minghetti,  repudiated  any  such  notion 
with  the  utmost  indignation,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  regenerated 
Italy.  They  argued  that  she  was  now  a  Great  Power,  and  as  such, 
must  accept  the  burdens  with  the  honours.  To  be  nothing  but  a 
Belgium  or  a  Switzerland,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000, — never ! 
It  was  a  duty  to  herself,  her  dignity,  and  her  past  history,  to  have 
the  right  of  interference  in  international  affairs,  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and,  more  particularly,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  prevent  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other 
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of  lier  neighbours  from  threatening  her  own  secnrity.  It  was,  there- 
fore, essential  that  she  should  be  possessed  of  a  large  army  and  a  power- 
ful fleet,  and  also  of  colonies. 

Italy  was  eager  to  give  her  opinion,  even  on  the  most  delicate 
questions.  For  example,  before  the  English  were  obliged  to  occupy 
Egypt,  in  order  to  save  it  from  anarchy,  on  the  refusal  of  France 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  proposed  to 
form  a  sort  of  protectorate  of  the  three  Powers — France,  England, 
and  Italy.  The  failure  of  this  scheme,  which  was  at  the  time  amply 
justified  by  the  very  considerable  interests  possessed  by  all  three  States 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  was  a  cruel  disappointment  for  Italy,  for 
which  those  who  recollect  the  incident  have  never  consoled  themselves. 
It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Italy  to  be  completely  entangled 
in  the  Egyptian  wasp's-nest,  from  which  even  France  preferred  to 
withdraw.*  Every  one  beyond  the  Alps,  at  that  period,  seemed  to 
be  attacked  by  that  mania  for  greatness,  designated  so  appropriately 
by  the  much  regretted  Jacini  as  vUgalomaniey  which  led  every  Italian 
to  be  anxious  that  his  country  should  play  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

Besides,  the  one  special  object,  common  to  all  Italian  statesmen,  of 
maintainiug  the  equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean,  sufRced  alone  to 
create,  sooner  or  later,  antagonism  and  difficulties  in  their  relations 
with  France.  France,  powerfully  established  on  the  two  shores  of 
this  inland  sea,  with  her  thirty-eight  million  inhabitants,  her  almost 
exhaustlcss  finances,  her  innumerable  army  and  excellent  fleet,  must 
inevitably  occupy  a  preponderating  position.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  Italy  wishes  to  maintain  a  chimerical  equilibrium,  she  can 
only  do  so  by  seeking  alliances,  and  more  particularly  that  of  England, 
who  also  considers  that  she  must  have  her  share  of  influence  and  power 
■in  the  Mediterranean. 

Wo  may,  then,  repeat  that  the  idea  of  equilibrium  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  Italy,  so  far,  has  ever  laid  stress  upon  as  a  matter  of 
vital  interest,  implied  a  latent  antagonism  with  regard  to  France.  An 
wunlooked-for  incident  rendered  this  antagonism  open. 

I  have  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  conferences 

*  It  may  be  recollected  that  M.  dc  Freycinet  appealed  to  tlie  Chamber  for  a  Tote 
of  credit  for  the  jmrpose  of  sending  a  small  body  of  four  thousand  troops  to  Egypt, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  in  maintaining  order  there.  The  offer  of  co-opentton 
came  from  tl  e  Cabinet  of  St.  James's.  The  great  interest  of  France  in  E^pt,  particu- 
larly in  the  S  uez  Canal,  was  an  ample  justification  for  such  interference.  NeverthaleBB, 
after  a  brillif  nt  and  cutting  speech  by  M.  Clcmenceau,  the  Chamber  of  Dcpnties  rejected 
the  Bill  by  8  n  overwhelming  majority — 416  votes  to  75 — and  M.  de  Freycinet  rengned. 
Frenchmen  low  bitterly  regret  this  vote  of  July  20,  1882,  and  yet  who  can  say  that 
M.  C16menc .an  was  not  right ?  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  condominiMimu 
This  was  weTl  proved  by  the  occupation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  by  Pmssia  and  Anstda 
conjointly.  What  special  advantage  would  it  be  to  France  if,  at  the  present  moment^ 
tier  red  trousers  were  mounting  guard  at  Cairo  in  company  with  English  red  ooate  T 
The  point  of  int-erest  for  the  world  in  general,  and  also  for  French  trade  aod  Wi^i^^tirt 
Ss  whether  order  and  secnrity  are  established  in  Egypt.  If  England  be  wilUng  to  tak» 
upon  herself  the  r6U  of  police  officer,  why  envy  her  so  ungrateful  a  task  T 
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which  preceded  the  Berlin  Treaty  the  representatives  of  Italy  felt 
themselves  very  much  shut  out,  their  colleagues  displaying  great 
coldness  towards  them,  and  even  at  times  a  lack  of  goodwill.  This 
treaty,  and  especially  its  immediate  results,  provoked  in  Italy  feelings 
of  violent  resentment.  The  general  irritation  was  deep  and  lasting. 
Anstro-Hongary  received  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  England,  Cyprus  ; 
Russia,  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  and  access  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dannbe  ;  and  France,  (this  was  the  very  nadir  of  bitterness  and 
humiliation)  Tunis;  whereas  the  young  realm  came  away  empty- 
handed. 

It  may  be  asked,  **  What  did  the  Italians  expect  ?  Did  they 
snppoBe  that  Austria  would  give  up  the  It-alian  district  of  the  Tyrol ; 
or  that  Albania  or  Tripoli  would  be  taken  from  Turkey  for  her  benefit  ?  '* 
Such  ideas  could  not  be  entertained  for  an  instant.  They  hoped, 
perhaps,  for  Tanis,  bnt  France  would  never  have  permitted  that.  It 
is  certainly  somewhat  hard  for  Italy  to  see  the  Regency  henceforth 
annexed  to  Algeria,  but  is  it  not  very  natural  that  it  should  be  so 
under  existing  conditions?  It  is  argned  that  it  is  a  permanent 
menace  to  Sicily ;  but  is  not  Toulon  still  more  threat«niDg  to  Genoa, 
and  in  far  closer  proximity  ? 

Besides,  in  the  event  of  war  it  is  certain  that  France  would  never 
make  her  basis  of  operations  in  Africa,  where  she  has  little  or  do 
resources,  whereas  on  her  own  coasts  she  is  abundantly  provided  with 
men,  arms,  munitions,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds.  The  Italians, 
howeyer,  could  not  and  would  not  listen  to  any  argument.  They 
were  so  deeply  irritated  that  their  exasperation  bordered  on  fury. 
It  was  beyond  description,  and  quite  general;  it  was  shared  by  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  France,  and  by  men  renowned  for  their 
moderation,* 

The  most  cruel  trial  of  all  for  Italy,  however,  was  that  she  could 
count  on  no  support  in  her  resistance  to  France.  Russia  was  incon- 
solable at  being  obliged  by  the  other  Powers,  including  Italy,  to  give 
up  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Austria  could  not  pardon  the  Irre- 
dentist claims.  And  as  for  the  two  natural  allies,  Germany  and 
England,  it  was— oh  mockery ! — Lord  Salisbury  and  Prince  Bismarck 
who  offered  Tunis  to  France,  the  former  with  the  view  of  giving  to 
that  I*ower  a  compensation  calculated  somewhat  to  deaden  the  notions 


♦  I  fnnnd  thia  to  Imj  (he  cose,  not  only  from  letters  received  frora  Italy,  bnt  frocQ  a 
\mt  to  tho  t'otmirj  which  I  miidc  jmt  at  that  time,  I  give  one  little  example  ont  of 
KCA  ■  '  ■  1 1  struck  mo.  At  the  banquet  which  the  city  of  Turin  ollered  to  the  Institute 
of  ].al  I^w,  in    September  168J,  1   was  .seated  next  to  one  of  the  chief 

Hutt,,-,.  .c  .  Ulancing  at  the  m^nu,  I  observed  that  there  were  only  Italian  wines. 
I  remarked  cai^iially  to  my  neij^hbour  that  I  was  very  pleased  -to  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  wtne$  of  the  country.  "  We  shall  drink  no  more 
French  wines"  he  replied;  *'»he  has  refused  to  re^opnise  our  rights,  and  has 
htitniiiuted  us.  Her  desire  ia  to  see  us  wholly  crushed,  but  we  will  show  that  we  can 
defend  onr»elv^.  Even  our  women  will  take  up  arms.*'  I  had  called  forth,  most  in* 
voluntarily,  an  explosion  of  indignation  and  anger  which  absolutely  amazed  mc. 
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of  revenge,  and  the  latter  in  order  to  create  a  canse  of  diBBenmon  and 
hostility  between  Italy  and  France,  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  reap  the  advantage. 

Italy,  not  accepting  the  role  of  a  disinterested  nation  which  wonld 
see  the  power  of  its  neighbours  increase  without  either  fear  or  jealoiuy, 
naturally  felt  a  most  ardent  desire  to  get  out  of  her  isolated  and 
exceptional  position.  About  this  time  strange  and  disquieting  nego- 
tiations, which  were  going  on  between  Rome  and  Berlin,  induced 
the  Italian  Government  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  BiBmarck. 
We  must  here  recall  an  incident  of  1881-1882  which  Signer  Ctispi 
wholly  ignores  in  his  two  remarkable  articles.  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  shortly  before  had  urged  a  revision  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees 
a/j/ainst  the  Pope,  now  asked  for  its  revision  in  favour  of  His  Holi- 
ness. M.  de  Schloezer  was  despatched  on  an  official  mission  to 
the  Vatican,  bringing  to  the  Pope  a  most  amiable  and  reassuring 
message.  A  telegram  from  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  to  the 
Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  betrays  the  uneasiness  felt  at  the 
Quirinal.  The  Pope  and  his  surroundings  were  quite  elated.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hope  that  Germany  might  restore  some  States 
to  the  Papal  See.* 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  thus  siding  with  the  Papacy,  or  in  seeming  to 
do  so,  secured  three  great  advantages.  He  obtained  the  votes  of  the 
extreme  Catholics  in  the  German  Parliament  in  support  of  his 
economic  reforms.  By  putting  an  end  to  the  KiUturkampf  he 
lessened  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and,  lastly,  he 
obliged  Italy,  standing  alone  and  threatened  as  to  Rome,  to  have 
recourse  to  himself.     It  was  the  trick  of  the  forced  card. 

Could  the  Italian  Government  possibly  do  otherwise  than  seize 
such  an  opportunity  as  was  then  offered  of  abandoning  her  isolated 
position,  which  she  recognised  as  fraught  with  peril,  and  securing  the 
alliance  of  Germany,  instead  of  the  threatening  hostility  exhibited  by 
Prince  Bismarck  in  the  ecclesiastical  question  ? 

Her  position  was  transformed  by  thb  alliance  as  by  magic.  It 
had  been  most  painful  and  dangerous,  and  it  was  now  excellent.  She 
felt  herself  thenceforth  strong,  and  well  supported  as  against  France ; 
and  all  uneasiness  as  to  foreign  interference  in  the  Roman  question 
vanished.  One  might  well  ask  the  French  statesmen — who  were  them- 
selves so   eager   to    seize  the    first  occasion  of  escape   from  their 

*  Tho  situation  was  so  strained,  and  there  was,  at  this  moment,  such  a  general  beliaC 
in  the  active  interference  of  Germany  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  that  I  endeavoured  to 
show  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  any  such  step.  I  depicted  the  hopes 
indulged  in  by  the  Vatican  in  the  following  terms :  "  Those  who  are  admitted  to  see 
the  Pope  descrih(i  him  as  looking  quite  joyful,  lliose  who  arc  immediately  about  Mm 
look  mysterious  in  order  to  conceal  their  too  great  joy  and  their  secret  hopes.  '  No,'  thej 
whibper,  '  it  will  not  be  to-morrow ;  but  great  things  are  plotting.  Rome  is  doomed  ; 
Sella  admitFi  it :  the  Pope  will  again  be  king.  He  will  be  delivered  by  the  hand  of 
barbarians,  who  will  drive  out  tho  usurper.  —(Ai tide  in  the  R^ut  de  JMaiam^ 
February  15,  1882).  ^ 
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isolfttton,  who  hare  recently  displayed  so  mnch  enthusiJism  for  the 
onderstanding  with  Unssia,  in  spite  of  their  former  infatuation  for 
Poland — whether,  taking  into  oonBideration  the  critical  condition  of 
Italy,  they  wonld  not  have  acted  as  she  did  ?  Every  one  recollects 
King  Humbert's  visit  in  1882  to  Vienna,  where  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  discussed  and  approached  through  Signor  Mancini,  the  Foreign. 
Minister  of  Italy,  and  Count  di  Robilant,  the  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna.  I  knew  Signor  Mancini  personally,  and  I  have  not  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  affirming  that  he  was  a  sincere  friend  of  France. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  peace  and  arbitration  principle, 
And  would  have  refused  to  sign  any  treaty  with  an  aggreesive  object. 
If  he  adhered  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  did  so,  in  the  first  place, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  its  result  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
peace ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  safe  coarse 
for  Italy  to  adopt  at  the  time. 

The  mere  recital  of  these  well-known  facts  proves  that  the  conduct 
of  Italy  throughout  this  matter  is  to  be  explained  not  at  all  by  any 
fear  of  French  interference  in  favour  of  the  Pope— a  thing  no  one 
«7ea  thought  of  at  that  period — but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
advances  made  to  the  Vatican  by  Germany  through  M,  de  Schloezer*s 
mission,  and  by  the  threatening  attitude  which  Prince  Bismarck 
assumed  in  1881-82  towards  the  QuirinaL  The  action  of  Italy  is 
far  more  easily  justified  and  explained  in  this  way  than  by  reference 
to  the  chimerical  fears  and  apprehensions  to  which  Signer  Crispi 
attributes  it.  Frenchmen  themselves,  if  they  will  but  reflect,  will  be 
the  first  to  recognise  this  fact. 

The  Italians  complain  bitterly  that  the  French,  who  are  so  hard 
on  their  own  clergy  at  home,  have  never  by  any  public  act  recognised 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Italy,  as  the  Emperor  William  did,  for 
instance,  when  he  accepted  King  Humbert's  hogpitality  at  the  QuirinaL 
We  must  however  be  just,  and  admit  that  the  object  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  to  maintain  the  fifatif.'i  gttOy  and  that  this  sfnfu^  (juo  means 
that  France  shall  leave  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 
Some  Powers  may,  of  course,  congratulate  themselves  on  a  treaty  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war;  but  one  cannot 
^•xpect  Frenchmen  to  do  so.  As  Italy  forms  part  of  the  barrier 
against  the  presumed  designs  of  France,  the  latter  very  naturally 
endeavours  to  seek  means  to  weaken  Italy.  The  Roman  question  and 
the  claims  of  the  Pope  attain,  in  a  measure,  this  result,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  might  become  a  formidable  weapon  in  her  hands. 
It  would  certainly  be  too  much  to  hope  that  she  should  part  with  this. 
It  is  quite  as  natural  now  that  France  should  not  be  willing  to  abandon 
the  means  at  her  disposal  for  holding  her  own  again£t  the  Allied 
Powers,  as  it  was  in  1881-82  that  Italy  should  join  the  Triple 
Alliance. 
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In  the  treaty  which  handed  over  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prassia, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
exclusively  Danish  portion  of  Schleswig  should  be  duly  respected,  a 
clause  which  has  never  hitherto  been  observed.  Can  Germany 
reasonably  ask  France  to  give  her  adhesion  to  a  state  of  things 
directly  contravening  a  formal  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Kikolsbni|if, 
which,  moreover^  she  is  not  called  upon  to  see  fulfilled,  as  she  did 
not  interfere  in  it  ? 

Although  France  did  not  choose  to  abandon  a  means  of  pressnre 
which  even  Germany  retained  in  her  own  hands  until  after  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  concluded,  there  was  not  the  slightest  real  danger 
of  the  French  Government  defending  the  interests  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  Such  a  course  could  only  have  presented  itself  if  the 
monarchy  had  been  restored,  and  with  a  view  to  giving  aatisfactioD 
to  the  clerical  party,  to  whom  the  return  to  power  would  have  been 
due.  Napoleon  III.  acted  in  this  way  in  spite  of  his  sympathy  for 
Italy.  But,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  restored  monarchy  would  almost 
certainly  have  hesitated  to  adopt  such  a  policy  on  account  of  the 
resistance  it  would  have  met  with  both  at  home  and  from  Germany, 
which  would  have  been  interested  in  supporting  Italy.  Hence  we 
see  that,  previously  to  1882,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  this  score ; 
and  it  is,  certainly,  not  any  such  purely  imaginary  danger  which  could 
have  induced  the  Italian  Government  to  ally  itself  to  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  since  1882  the  sitaation 
has  been  completely  altered.  The  French  Republic  is  not  likely  to 
commit  the  egregious  blunder  of  attacking  Italy,  as  Italians,  by  some 
singular  aberration,  seem  sometimes  to  imagine  it  will  do ;  *  but  the 
question  of  the  Temporal  Power  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Italy,  and,  as 
Italy  forms  part  of  the  barrier  opposed  to  the  claims  and  aspirations 
of  France,  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  give  any  assistance  towards  the 
extraction  of  the  thorn,  or  the  smoothing  away  of  a  difficulty  which 
she  might  some  day  manage  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage. 

Having  explained  the  manner  in  which  Italy,  aspiring  to  become 
a  Great  Power,  was  drawn  on  in  spite  of  herself,  and,  one  might 
even  say,  constrained  and  forced  to  enter  upon  the  Triple  Alliance, 
one  is  led   to  inquire  why  she  did  not  withdraw  from   it  after  the 

*  During  the  summer  of  188',»,  at  the  period  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  Italian 
Government  seriously  believed,  nt  a  given  moment,  that  the  French  fleet  was  aboat  to 
surprise  La  Spez/.ia,  and  destroy  the  arsenals  there.  Jt  was  thought  riglitjto  inform  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  sailed  at  once  to  Genoa,  to  ^Uow  the  coane 
of  events,  and  be  on  the  si)ot  ready  for  any  emergency.  It  appears  that  the  explana- 
tion of  this  singular  adventure  is  as  follows  :  The  fleet  at  Toulon  had  been  given,  as 
a  subject  for  tactical  study,  ••  an  attack  on  La  Spezziu."  iSome  non-oflici^  person 
informed  of  this  had  taken  the  matter  seriously,  and  told  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Marine,  who,  in  his  turn,  did  not  think  it  impossible,  there  being  at  that  time  a  deep 
conviction  in  Italy  of  the  evil  designs  of  France.  This  incredible  story  is,  nevertheless^ 
perfectly  true. 
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laroumstances  had  entirely  changed,  and  particularly  last  Biimmer 
(i801)  when  her  relations  with  France  were  on  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory footing,  in  consequence  of  the  fdendly  attitude  of  the  newly 
formed  Cabinet  of  Di  Rudini  ? 

Here,  again,  1  think  we  might  safely  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  Frenchman. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  consideration  of  the  point  of  honour, 
which  at  the  present  moment  will  be  better  understood  in  Paris  than 
anywhere  else.  With  the  Franoo-Rossian  agreement  on  the  point  of 
settlement,  Italy  cannot,  without  being  accused  of  cowardice  and 
exposing  herself  to  just  attack,  abandon  her  allies  in  view  of  the 
serious  danger  which  henceforth  threatens  them,*  In  addition  to  this, 
the  (|aestion  of  Rome,  which  was  pressed  by  Germany  in  1881-82  and 
which  determined  Italy  to  enter  upon  the  Triple  Alliance,  still  remains, 
and  it  is  far  more  to  be  feared  that  this  cause  may  be  espoused  by 
(Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  than  by  Republican  France. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  A ustro- Hungary  is  at  heart  clerical, 
as  are  the  Emperor  and  his  Coart ;  and  that  Francis  Joseph  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  the  visit  ICing  Humbert  paid  him  at 
Vienna  for  fear  of  wounding  the  Pope.  If  he  were  openly  to  support 
the  Papacy,  the  majority  of  his  subjects  would  fully  approve — at  all 
events  he  would  meet  with  no  serious  resistance »+ 

*  True,  the  ronowal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  sig^nefi  last  summer  (1891)  bf  fore  the 
French  lleet  went  to  Kronstadt ;  but,  accordiug  to  informution  received  froui  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  perfectly  reliable  source,  the  Italian  Govennnent  was  inforturrl  of  the 
pendini^  nfgotiatioriH  and  of  the  Fraiico-Rutisian  understanding.  In  addition  to  thi.% 
the  Marquis  «Ii  Kudini  was  aiuciotts  that  public  opinion  should  be  i\\('<\  at.  t^  aD 
nccoinplished  and  inevitJib!c  fact,  in  order  to  avoid  the  excitement  and  agitation  which 
any  uuccrtaiaty  as  to  the  jsituation  uiipht  have  provoke<1.  M.  Giacomctli,  in  the 
JRcmr  He.^  DcMJr.  Monde*,  !?ays  that  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  Tielded  to  pressure  from 
England  when  he  signed  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance ;  but  any  such  intervuntion 
would  be  in  direct  opf>osition  to  the  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet  durini;  the  last  few 
vears,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  take  any  utich  ronr.*e. 

t  In  order  to  prove  how  threatening  and  uncertain  the  situation  is  in  thih  quarter,  we 
hftvo  but  to  recall  the  agitation  and  uneasiness  provoked  in  the  Italian  Parliament  by 
(.'ottnt  Kalnoky's  reply  respecting  the  Roman  question,  when  the  following  telegram 
wan  banded  in  : — 

"Vienna,  Xov.  20. 

"  Giving  an  esplanAtion  as  to  the  Boman  queation  to  the  Austrian  delegation.  Count 
Kalnoky  so  treated  it  aa  not  to  wound  the  Catholic  party.  At  the  same  time  be  waa 
exceedingly  careful  in  no  way  to  offend  Italy. 

••♦f''.Lir>.r  tr.fo  consideration  the  very  legitimate  susceptibilities  of  Catholics  who  form 
th«  •rity  of  the  Empire,  the  Minister  would  wish  the  head  gf  the  Catholic 

Chi!  j<»y  thai  complete  independence  which  is  necessary  for  him. 

**llut,  uij  th«j  other  hand,  the  Government  also  desireit  that  there  should  be  pcsace 
between  the  Papal  See  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Austrian  nation  also  wtnbes  to 
be  nt  f>cace  with  the  Italian  nation. 

••  Wc  have  concluded  a  i>oliticjil  allintice  with  Italy,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
policy. 

"  This  i*  why  Count  KjiJnoky  refuses  to  reply  to  certain  questioDji  addrcawed  to  him, 
which  he  could  not  an?«wer  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  Italian  nation.  No 
«*no  has  at  present  solved  the  problem, 

'*  The  Foreign  Minister  was  much  applauded,  and  his  budget  adopted.'* 

The  uneasiness  at  Rome  was  certainly  of  very  short  duration,  for  Count  Kalnoky  very 
quickly  rt«aK9ured  the  Quirinal,  which  probably  already  knew  very  well  what  tothinlt 
cif  the  state  of  afTairii.  Ihit  the  serious  point  remains  that  public  opinion  in  Austria 
should  compel  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  to  make  such  declarations  as  these. 
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The  situation  is  not  the  same  in  Germany,  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  Protestant :  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Emperor  William  does  as  he  chooses  as  regards  foreign  policy,  and 
any  interference  in  favour  of  the  Pope  would  ensure  him  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  clergy  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Par- 
liament, which  would  be  well  worth  consideration.  All  this  constitntes 
a  formidable  arm  against  Italy,  binding  her  almost  irrevocably  to  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Had  she  not  alienated  the  friendship  of  France  with 
respect  to  Tunis,  had  she  not  assumed  as  a  mission  the  maintenance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  might  certainly  have 
refused  to  join  the  Alliance ;  but,  having  once  signed  it,  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  for  her  to  disengage  herself  without  dishonour,  or 
indeed  without  serious  peril. 

Whatever  French  and  German  Ministers  may  choose  to  say  on  the 
subject,  it  is  certain  that  the  visit  of  the  ironclads  to  Kronstadt,  and 
Admiral  Gervais'  reception  there  by  the  Czar,  did  not  contribute  to 
render  the  maintenance  of  peace  more  assured.  Nothing,  of  course, 
is  altered  in  the  general  situation  of  Europe.  It  was  already  clear 
that  Russia  would  not  allow  France  to  be  crushed  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand^  France  would  come  forward  to 
assist  Russia.  As  Bismarck  remarked  once,  when  some  one  was 
speaking  to  him  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  ''Tlurt  is  no  question 
of  any  sxich  thing,  hit  it  is  an  accomplu^d/actJ'  Only  the  change  is 
tills :  that  France,  henceforth  sure  of  support,  will  be  more  exacting 
and  less  conciliatory  towards  Germany  and  Italy  than  before.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  therefore  more  strained  and  uncertain.  As  the  best 
Foreign  Minister  Italy  has  ever  possessed,  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta, 
remarked  to  me  last  autumn,  in  a  conversation  on  the  chances  of  war, 
at  Santena,  where  we  were  visiting  the  tomb  and  souvenirs  of  Cavour : 
"  One  must  always  count  on  the  unforeseen.  Incidents — here  lies  the 
danger  in  certain  situations." 

Neither  Signer  Crispi,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  nor  M. 
Giacometti  in  the  Bcviic  rfes  Deux  Mondcs,  nor,  in  fact,  the  majority  of 
Italians,  appear  to  realise  that  the  Roman  question  must  necessarily 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

M.  Renan,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  predicts 
that  Catholicism,  like  paganism,  will  die  out  in  remote  country  villages 
and  wastes,  deprived  of  all  culture  and  light,  and  Liberals  evezywhere 
consider  the  Papacy  as  of  no  account.  It  may  be  that,  contrary 
to  Macaulay's  views  on  the  subject,  such  is  the  destiny  reserved  for 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  twentieth  centur}\  But  it  is  an  nndeniable 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  of  whom  he  is  the 
absolute  master,  are  a  great  power,  and  are  not  by  any  means  to  be 
ignored.      Mr.    Stead  demonstrates  this  in  his  recently  puUiahed 
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**  Letters  from  the  Vatican/*  with  an  enthusiasm  hardly  juatifiable  in 

good  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  real 
state  of  things.  By  means  of  his  bishops  and  priests  the  Pope  con- 
trols the  votes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  in  Belgium 
^^and  in  Spain,  of  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  in  France,  and  of 
three-quarters  in  Ireland,  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Tyrol.  He  has  in 
^liis  hands  whole  provinces  of  certain  Protestant  or  schismatic  empires, 
'as,  for  instance,  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in 
Germany,  and  Poland  in  Kussia.  There  may,  therefore,  at  any 
moment  come  a  time  when  either  a  Sovereign  or  a  ^Minister  may  find 
it  to  his  interest  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  Pope  by  doing  him  a 
service,  and  supporting  his  claims.  Bid  not  the  Ministers  of  Protes- 
tant England  negotiate  with  Leo  XIII.  in  order  that  he  might 
exert  his  inilnence  and  moderate  the  yioleuce  of  the  agrarian  move- 
t  in  Ireland  ?  In  Germany  the  Catholic  party  have  more  than 
one  hundred  votes.  Would  it  not  be  a  temptation  to  a  Minister 
depending  on  a  Parliamentary  majority  to  secure  these  votes  for  his 
party  ?  A  Pope  interfered  in  favour  of  the  Government  in  the 
**  Septennate  "  question,  and  his  assistance  gained  the  day.  When 
one  reflects  that  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  exhibited  at  Treves  has 
attracted  a  million  and  a  half  of  pilgrims,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  is  still  a  very  considerable  latent  force  in  fanaticism. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  supporters  of 
liberty  and  liberal  ideas ;  but  it  is  far  better,  as  they  are  undeniable,, 
to  look  them  well  in  the  face  than  to  ignore  or  forget  them.  As  the 
Pope  lays  claim  to  Ilome,  and  exercises  all  over  Europe  great  influence 
in  political  complications,  this  is  certainly  a  very  possible  danger,  and 
UBt  necessarily  be  a  source  of  constant  pre-occnpation  for  the  Italian 
Government.  If  one  reflects  well  on  this,  then  the  line  of  conduct 
followed  by  Italy  becomes  much  more  comprehensible. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  modify  this  situation.  It 
is  true  that,  by  always  acting  with  great  prudence,  maintaining  firmly 
the  Law  of  Guarantees,  and  assuring  complete  liberty  to  pilgrimages, 

the  Marquis  di  Rudini  has  recently  done  in  his  excellent  speech  at 
n,  it  is  possible  to  put  the  danger  on  one  side ;  but  it  is  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  disappear  for  many  years  to  come.  Projects  of 
conciliation  have  been  proposed  in  different  quarters,  and  particularly 
by  the   eminent  Stefano  Jacini,  and  by  Senator  Lombroso,  only  too 

If   lofft    to    his    country.      All    these   schemes    are  alike  vitiated 

one    defect,    which    is   independent  of  the  will  of  men.     They 

Tolre  two  irreconcilable  principles.      On  the   one  hand,  the   Pope 

not  formally  give  up  all  claim  to  the  temporal  power  which  his 

rs  apd  the  faithful  in  general   hold   indispensable   to  the 

of  his  ministry  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the   King  cannot 

ly  restore  Home  to  the  Holy  See  without  risking  his  crown. 
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The  present  situation  mnst  therefore  be  prolonged  nntil,  in  course  of 
time,  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  be  accepted  as  naturally 
and  definitively  as  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Germany 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Italian  clergy  are  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  create  difficulties  by  violent  opposition  or  open 
hostility.  Not  a  single  Italian  prelate  has  dreamed  of  sending  to  his 
Government  abusive  communications  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Aix, 
M.  Goutlie-Soulard,  published  in  the  French  papers  against  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  True,  the  Italian  priests  deplore  the  antagonism 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal ;  but  they  are  generally  good 
patriots ;  they  love  their  country,  and  'would  bewail  an  invasion  by 
a  foreign  foe,  even  if  it  were  made  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  to 
the  Pope  his  lost  provinces. 

Wherever  the  King,  "  the  usurper,"  arrives,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  make  no  difficulty  about  receiving  him.  I  am  told  that  the 
majority  of  the  Bishops  share  the  opinions  of  His  Grace  of  Cremona,  a 
learned  prelate  much  interested  in  the  social  question,  who  demonstrated 
recently  in  very  sensible  language  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clei^ 
to  abstain  from  political  struggles.     He  said  : — 

"  Tlie  priest  in  such  cases  Ims  nothing  to  win  and  everj'thing  to  lose.  If 
he  conquer  in  the  elcctonil  battle,  his  vanquished  opponents,  with  their 
friends  and  connections,  will  unite  t,ogother  against  him,  eager  for  revenge, 
and,  in  order  to  combat  thii<  opposition,  the  minister  of  a  *  God  of  peace'  is 
forced  at  times  to  seek  allies  among  those  who  do  himself  and  his  cause  but 
little  credit.  If  the  priests  be  vanqiiislied,  tlio  conquerors  boast  that  they 
have  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Church,  which  comes  in  for  her  share 
of  insult,  aD<l  they  spare  no  means  to  avoid  a  future  defeat.  Hence,  either 
victorious  or  vanquished,  the  priest  is  placed  in  a  most  painful  jxisition.  And 
this  is  not  all.  Oh  !  you  vitars  and  incumbents  of  our  paiishes,  after  these 
electoral  struggles,  in  which  you  have  taken  an  active  part,  can  you  expect 
or  hope  that  either  the  victors  or  the  vanquished  will  come  to  church,  to  the 
(celebration  of  mass  or  to  listen  to  your  sermons  ?  Can  you  believe  that 
they  will  present  themselves  at  your  tiibunal  to  confess  their  sins  and  receive 
your  counsels,  that  they  will  send  for  you  on  their  death-beds  as  their 
si)iritual  advL«iers  and  respected  fathers  in  (.»od  ?  To  imagine  this  you  must 
be  profoimdly  ignorant  of  human  nature  ;  and  what  I  myself  have  witnessed, 
with  my  own  eyes,  prevents  my  entertaining  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Our 
])arishioners  will  accept  remonsti-ances  from  a  priest  who  keeps  strictly  within 
the  hounds  of  his  spiritual  ministry,  but  not  from  one  who  has  opposed  them 
ui  the  political  field,  because  they  consider  that  in  such  a  case  he  has  usurped 
a  position  not  justly  his  due. 

'^  If  we  combat  the  laity  in  the  forum  and  in  the  munici])al  elections,  the 
latter  consider  it  but  their  right  to  attack  us  in  our  temples  and  on  religious 
matters.  The  priest  ought  to  be  the  friend  and  father  of  all  his  parishioners, 
of  the  gooil  in  onler  to  make  them  better,  and  of  the  bad  to  bring  them  back 
into  the  straight  path.  He  should  bring  to  all  alike  messages  of  peace  and 
the  consolations  of  religion.  How  is  ho  to  do  this  if,  in  electoral  warfare, 
lie  hiis  openly  contended  with  those  who  to-moiTOw  perhaps  may  stand  in 
need  of  his  spiritual  assistance?" — ("II  Clero  e  la  Societa  Moderna"  di 
Monsignor  Jeremia  Bonomelli,  Cremona,  1889,  pp.  4G--48). 
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We  must  admit  that  tho  Italian  clergy  understand  far  better  than 
those  of  Ireland,  Canada,  Belgium,  or  the  Ehine  provinces,  and  even 
than  those  of  France  (although  the  latter  are  far  more  reserved  than 
the  others  in  political  matters)  that  their  sacerdotal  fuactions  should 
render  their  mission  wholly  pacific  and  exclusively  spirituaL  True, 
there  are  in  Italy,  here  and  there,  and  more  particularly  about  the 
Vatican,  some  few  fanatics  who  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  their 
country  to  fire  and  sword  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Papal 
States/  but  if  the  demon  of  war,  like  the  devil  when  he  tempted  our 
Saviour  in  the  desert,  were  to  present  himself  to  Pope  Leo  XEII., 
saying,  "  You  have  but  to  lift  your  finger  and  a  foreign  army,  either 
from  France  or  Germany,  will  cross  the  Alps,  disperse  the  Italian 
troops  and,  after  disastrous  but  decisive  victories,  restore  your 
power  and  drive  the  usurper  from  Eome,"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  he  who  claims  to  be,  on  earthy  the  representative  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Peace,"  would  not  refuse  to  reconquer  his  crown  at  such 
a  cost.  The  danger  then,  if  such  there  be,  does  not  come  from  the 
Italian  clergy,  but  from  without.  It  behoves,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Quirinal  to  be  very  guarded  and  more  prudent  than 
ever. 

The  speech  recently  delivered  on  this  subject  at  Milan  by  the 
Marquis  di  Eudini  is  worthy  of  all  praise.      He  said : — 

"  Our  eoclesiafitical  policy,  the  honour  and  the  strength  of  Italy,  hence- 
forth traditional,  will  be  moht  scrupulously  maintained :  the  unfortunate 
incidents  which  have  recently  oc'^curred,  for  which  a  few  excited  and  mis- 
guided persons  may  be  held  resporihible,  will  in  nowise  cause  us  to  deviate 
therefrom.  An  event  of  such  trilling  importance  could  not  possibly  lead  to 
a  discuKsiou  of  the  f  undiimentail  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  to  any  attempt  at  a 
modification  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  of  which  long  experience  has  proved 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity.  Italy  will  not  lessen  by  an  iota  the  respect 
tthe  owe«  to  liWrty  of  conscience  and  reli^'ious  toleration  so  gloriously  professed 
by  our  land.  Pilgrims  from  all  portions  of  the  globe,  safe  in  the  security 
granted  them  by  our  laws,  may  continue  to  visit  Rome  to  pay  their  respectful 
homage  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  whom  we,  who  feel  sfife  aa  to  the 
pre^nt  and  absolutely  assured  as  to  the  future,  can  fearlessly  guarantee 
complete  freedom,  while  we,  at  the  same  time,  tender  him  sovereign 
honour.' 

When  once  Italy,  tbreatened  as  she  ever  is  more  or  less  by  the 
Roman  question,  decided  to  play  the  part  of  a  Great  Power  and  to 
constitute  herself  the  gnardian  of  the  Mediterranean  equilibrium,  a 
considerable  army  and  navy  became  essential  to  her,  even  at  the  risk 

*  When  Mr.  Stead  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  aficertaming  if  there  were  any 
hope  of  the  Vatican  takiag  the  lead  ia  the  social  moveineat  and  accepting  the  idea  of 
enthroning:  an  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  travelled  with  a 
prelate  who  wai  U0O  going  to  the  Eternal  City.  The  latter  made  no  secret  of  hiu  ex- 
peclution  that  a  foreign  ajniy  would  ere  long  invade  Italj.  chase  away  the  "usurper/' 
and  re-establish  the  Temporal  Power.  Mr.  iStead  was  surprised  and  indignoat  at  thia 
catl  for  war  and  omdaoght  coming  from  a  minister  of  Christ,  Tbi«  was  not  the  oolv 
delusion  dispelled  by  hi«  joamey.    (See  ''  Letters  from  the  Vatioau.'') 
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of  overtaxiDg  her  popalation,  creating  a  deficit  in  her  Budget,  and 
necessitating  constant  loans ;  but  even  admitting  snch  a  policy^  which 
is  open  to  so  manj  objections,  still  the  Italian  Grovemment  might 
certainly  have  spent  far  less  than  it  has  done — more  particularly 
on  its  war  vessels.  Here  again  megalomania — the  desire  to  "  do  the 
great " — had  the  upper  hand.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  the 
largest  ironclads  in  the  world,  costing  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty 
million  francs  apiece,  without  any  consideration  of  the  immenBe  and 
probably  useless  expense  of  constructing  these  enormous  vessels,*  jnst 
at  a  period  when  the  progress  made  in  such  matters  is  so  incessant 
that  a  vessel  built  to-day  and  thought  perfect  will  in  a  very  few  years 
be  considered  out  of  date  and  set  aside  as  of  no  good  whatever. 

Millions  of  money  have  also  been  expended  in  fortifying  certain 
positions,  including  Rome  ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  forts  in 
Sicily,  because  France  has  erected  some  works  at  Biserta.  Is  aU  this 
likely  to  be  of  much  avail  ?  To  begin  with,  such  a  coast-line  as 
that  of  Italy  cannot  bo  defended  at  every  point,  and  an  enemy  would 
of  course  choose  to  land  just  at  a  spot  where  no  forts  were  con- 
structed. Secondly,  recent  wars  have  very  clearly  proved  that 
separate  points  of  attack  are  an  error,  that  the  important  matter  is 
to  concentrate  the  entire  force  on  one  given  spot.  Everything  now 
is  decided  very  rapidly ;  we  saw  this  in  186C  and  1870.  It  is  per- 
fectly certain  therefore  that  Trance,  whose  attack  is  the  event  always 
dreaded,  could  never  spare  two  or  three  of  her  army  corps  to  occupy 
Sicily,  Naples,  or  even  Rome.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  one 
of  these  places,  or  even  all  three,  occupied  by  France — what  advantage 
would  she  have  gained  ?  For,  conqueror  or  conquered,  when  peace 
was  concluded  she  would  retain  none  of  them.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  she  would  assemble  all  her  forces  at  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  Vosges — more  particularly  the  Vosges,  be- 
cause, at  a  pinch,  she  might  allow  her  southern  provinces  to  be  invaded. 
Her  one  aim  would  be  to  defeat  the  Germans ;  all  the  rest  would  be 
of  comparatively  small  importance.  Italy  may  be  reassured,  and  need 
have  no  dread  of  a  landing,  which  would  have  not  the  slightest 
influence  on  the  decisive  encounters  of  the  campaign. 

*  Bcinp:  myself  quite  inconipctent  in  this  matter,  I  merely  repeat  what  I  have  been 
told  by  distinpuished  English  naval  officers.  They  say  that  these  huge  vensels  with 
their  hundred-ton  guns,  such  as  the  Jtalia,  the  J)itiUo,  the  Lepanto,  4tc.,  are  so 
exceedingly  complir^ited  in  constrnotion  that  on  evfry cruise,  however  short  it  maybe, 
some  ])art  of  their  machinery'  gets  out  of  order.  Their  iron  plating  and  their  speed 
not  being  in  proportion  to  tiioir  mass,  two  or  three  bold  and  rapid  enemies  would  take 
the  risk  of  sinking  thom,  and  the  more  so  that  they  arc  armed  with  only  a  very  small 
number  of  immense  guns,  sn  that  their  assailants  would  have  every  chance  of  8iifferiii|r 
little  from  their  fire.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Italian  navy  could  play  any  izmwrtant 
part  in  a  campaign  would  bo  in  conjunction  with  a  Great  Power,  Germany  or  Eneland 
for  instance.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  therefore,  to  have  left  to  these  iron  ana  steel 
countries  the  work  of  building  the  ponderous  war  vessels,  and  Italy  could  have 
supplied  the  lighter  and  more  rapid  cruisers  which  may,  in  all  probability,  pro^e  oX 
chief  utility  in  future  naval  combats,  and  of  which  at  all  erents  the  Italian  merdiant 
navy  would  have  supplied  her  with  excellent  elements. 
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Deficits  in  the  Budget  and  an  overwhelming  taxation  were  not 
the  only  deplorable  results  of  the  general  arming ;  it  led  also  to 
Protectionism.  It  waa  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Signor  Crispi  com- 
menced the  tarifl'  war  for  the  purpose  of  holding  his  own  against 
France.  Italy  was  led  to  adopt  protective  duties  by  the  following 
argument,  which  I  have  heard  used  very  frequently  and  long  ago 
by  Italian  statesmen  and  economists,  "  In  order  to  maintain  our 
political  position  in  Europe  we  need  very  considerable  resources. 
Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  country  continue  to  be  chiefly  an 
agricultural  one,  it  cannot  supply  this  need.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  Italy  to  develop  industrially,  bo  as  to  be  on  a  par  with 
other  great  nations.  Heavy  protective  duties  are  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  this  result.  Italy  must  not  be  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  her  rails,  her  machinery,  her  arms^  or  her  cloth  and 
woollen  goods.  She  will  never  raise  sufficient  to  defray  her  unavoid- 
able expenses  by  the  sale  of  oranges  and  macaroni." 

The  colonial  enterprise  in  the  Red  8ea  may  also  be  attributed 
to  this  commercial  policy  combined  with  a  sort  of  iiutjalvmanimal 
aberration,  A  country  that  by  Protection  creates  for  itself  a  ficti- 
tious industry  must  also  find  for  that  industry  favourable  octletB. 
Besides,  the  Great  Powers  were  dividing  Africa  among  themselves. 
Even  little  Belgium  was  taking  possession  of  a  vast  empire  there. 
Italy  must  have  her  share  too.  Massowah  would  compensate  in  a 
measure  for  the  cruel  disappointment  at  Tunis. 

To  my  great  surpme,  I  discovered  that  so  wise  and  far-seeing  a 
politician  as  Minghetti,  without  being  enthusiastic  on  the  subject, 
was  nevertheless  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  new  colony,  and  for 
very  special  reasons.  He  argued  thus  : — ^^  A  great  country  cannot  con- 
centrate all  its  activity  upon  itself*  The  desire  to  expand  and  spread, 
inherent  in  a  population  of  vivid  imagination,  will,  if  no  wide  pros- 
pects be  opened  to  them,  become  embittered  and  engender  discon- 
tent and  corraption.  The  malice  of  opposing  political  parties, 
finding  no  outlet,  will  endanger  free  institutions.  The  Far  West  in 
America,  ond  the  colonies  iu  England,  act  as  safeguards  against  the 
dangers  of  democracy/*  My  reply  to  this  argument  was,  "  Doubtless ; 
bat  your  Erithrea  is  not  yet  equivalent  to  India,  jdns  Australia, 
Canada,  aid  South  Africa !  "  The  real  fact  is  that  Massowah  is 
not  a  colony,  but  a  parched  up  coast,  where  the  only  water  to  be 
had  is  distilled  sea-water.  By  exaggerated  taxation  to  force  every 
year  hundreds  of  Italians  to  quit  their  homes,  depopulating  the  rural 
districts,  and  reducing  small  landowners  to  starvation  by  the  exactions 
of  the  Treasury — and  all  this,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  a 
point  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  there  is  ceaseless  fear  of  attack  only 
to  be  revenged  by  an  impossible  war,  where  causes  of  litigation,  like 
that  of  Livraghi,  arise,  in  which  the  health  of  soldiers  and  the  morality 
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of  officers  are  equally  compromised — this  is  so  rely  one  of  the  most 
prodigious  anti-economic  follies  of  our  day.* 

Tlie  example  of  Atjeh  really  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  to  the 
Italian  Government.  In  the  Treaty  of  November  2,  1871,  England 
gave  up  to  Holland  all  right  of  protection  over  Atjeh  and  Samatra, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  Government  undertook  to  put  down 
any  acts  of  piracy  the  inhabitants  of  Atjeh  might  commit.  Hence 
a  war.  which  commenced  in  March  1873  and  which  still  continues. 
At  the  cost  of  very  severe  conflicts  the  Dutch  have  been  successfol  in 
possessing  themselves  of  one  single  point  on  the  sea  coast,  Atjeh,  and  of 
the  surrounding  territory  within  gun-shot.  But  they  could  take 
possession  of  nothing  further  inland  without  a  prolonged  war,  which 
would  simply  ruin  the  Exchequer.  In  order  to  retain  this  point,  a  mere 
fort,  they  have  spent  about  £20,000,000,  which  has  led  to  a  deficit  in 
the  Budget,  not  only  of  their  wealthy  and  admirable  Indian  colonies, 
but  also  of  the  mother  country.  For  them,  however,  there  is  an 
excuse  to  be  made.  They  had  assumed  the  moral  obligation  of 
guaranteeing  safety  in  the  Straits.  In  the  case  of  Italy  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  She  has  thrown  herself  into  this  wasps'-neat 
entirely  of  her  own  free  will. 

Here,  again,  the  Marquis  di  Rudini,  while  exceedingly  careful  not 
to  ruffle  the  aviour  propre  of  his  fellow-citizens,  gave  a  veiy  sensible 
view  of  the  condition  of  affairs : — 

**  »Si)oiitaneoiisly  and  freely  [he  said,  s|>eiiking  at  Milan]  we  have  limited 
our  (x-cupation  to  the  trian^li*.  Mnssowah,  Asmara,  Clieren,  and  have  thus 
Iweii  enabled  to  reduce  our  military  expenses,  and  lest>en  the  burdens  of  the 
Italian  ratepayers  bv  about  ten  million  francs  a  year.  A  state  of  ensured 
peace  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  system 
properly  cori'ej>pontling  to  the  economic  object  we  should  have  in  view. 
The  Government  cannot  open  to  the  public  gaze  new  and  grand  attractions 
in  far-ofl*  climes.  We  shall  make  no  war  like  that  against  King  John,  and 
shall  estjiblisli  no  protectoiiite  over  Ethiopia.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
state  of  honourable  pejice,  which  is  all  we  need  and  all  we  desire." 

The  Marquis  di  Iludini  also  demonstrated  very  clearly  and  strikingly 
what  an  extraordinary  contradiction  it  would  be  for  Italy  on  the  one 
hand  to  ruin  herself  in  defence  works  in  Europe,  and  to  create,  on 
the  other,  vulnerable  posts  in  Africa. 

"  Our  views  are  modest  [he  said],  and  such  as  they  should  be  when  there 
is  no  desire  for  a  great  initiative  in  politics,  and  no  wish  to  saddle  Italy, 

*  In  1880,  there  wero  14,508  prosecutions,  and  11,737  judgments  for  ezecutiona.  The 
numbers  of  sales  per  10(),(MK)  inhabitants  in  the  diiferent  districts  were  as  follows; 
In  Northern  Italy,  621 ;  Central  Italy,  11*27  ;  Southern  Italy,  36-84;  Sicily,  66'91  ; 
(Sardinia,  H55-17,  and  for  the  entire  realm,  40*54.  Out  of  11,715  properties  thus  sold, 
<J875,  !.«.,  84-2'J  per  cent.,  were  adjudged  to  the  public  domain.  We  see  then  that  the 
Treasury  itself  is  the  most  active  agent  in  the  disorganisation  of  property,  and  is  the 
great  enemy  of  family  well-beinf.  It  is  suggested  to  help  Sardinia :  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  reduce  the  taxes,  which  are  making  first  beggars,  and  then  brigands,  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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for  the  defence  of  fe©r  African  possossions,  with  heavy  sums  which  wotild 
b©  far  better  employed  in  defendiiig  Italian  temtory." 

The  conclasion  these  very  just  remarks  natarally  point  to  is  of 
course  the  evacuation  of  MttS9owa.h,  unhesitatingly  and  without  delay  ; 
but  hitherto  no  country  except  England  has  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
play such  wisdom  and  foresight  a?  she  gave  proof  of  in  giving 
up  the  Ionian  Isles  to  Greece  and  the  Transvaal  to  the  Dutch  in 
Africa. 

In  concluding  this  ^tuni  study  of  Italian  foreign  affairs  I  should 
like  quite  briefly  to  sketch  the  Utopia  of  an  economist  who  is  also 
an  old  friend  of  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  to  show  what  might  have  been 
her  line  of  conduct  and  her  present  position,  if  she  had  been  able 
to  steer  clear  of  mrffaiomartia.  Her  unity  once  secured  and  con- 
firmed, after  1870,  she  would  have  restricted  herself  to  an  attitude 
of  complete  reserve.  Imitating  Switzerland,  or — if  such  a  comparison 
be  humiliating — the  United  States,  she  would  have  interested  herself 
solely  in  her  own  affairs.  She  would  have  refused  all  active  inter- 
vention in  the  regulation  of  European  matters,  save  always  to  raise 
a  perfectly  disinterested  voice  in  support  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  oppressed  populations.  She  would  on  no  account  have 
committed  herself  to  the  perilous  chimera  of  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  could  only  lead  her  to  antagonism 
with  France,  and  consequently  to  the  need  of  allies  in  the  event 
of  such  antagonism  culminating  in  conflict.  She  might  then  have 
accepted,  without  satisfaction  probably,  but  also  without  bitterness, 
the  occupation  of  Tunis  by  France  and  of  Cyprus  by  England, 
considering  that  those  countries  when  better  governed  would  open 
new  markets  to  her  trade,  and  that,  under  any  circumstances,  these 
were  great  steps  in  the  path  of  progress  at  which  all  true  friends  of 
humanity  could  but  rejoice. 

Situated,  aa  ahe  is,  beneath  the  sheltering  rampart  of  the  Alps, 
and  entirely  removed  from  the  arena  of  future  wars,  she  had  nothing 
whatever  to  fear  for  her  own  safety,  even  less  than  Spain  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  for  she  has  no  Cuba — and  Cuba  may  one  day  lead  Spain 
into  difiiculty  with  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic.  Every  culti- 
vated man  in  Europe  would  have  been  most  friendly  disposed  towards 
Italy,  the  cradle  of  civilisation,  poetry,  and  art  in  Europe,  the 
beautiful  land,  the  Eden  of  our  continent,  which  no  one  who  has 
visited  it  can  ever  forget.  None  of  her  neighbours  would  bavt^ 
thought  of  invading  her  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  one  of  her 
provinces;  neither  Austria  to  reconquer  Lombardy,  nor  Franca  for 
Piedmont:  it  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  this. 

Certainly  the  Roman  question  would  not  have  been  solved  ; — its 
very  nature  renders  a  solution  impc»ssible ;  nothing  but  time  can 
smooth    difficulties    there ; — but    it  would     have    been    much    less 
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menacing  than  it  is  now  when  an  occasional  word  or  sentence 
pronounced  in  Berlin  or  Vienna  is  sufficient  to  rouse  excite- 
ment and  uneasiness,  and  even  now  and  then  a  crisis,  in  Monte 
Citorio.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  with  the  state  of  tenaion  now 
existing  among  the  European  Powers — Germany  and  Austria  on  the 
one  hand,  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other — neither  one  side  nor 
the  other  would  have  chosen,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  Temporal 
Power,  to  place  Italy  in  the  ranks  of  a  future  opponent.  Even  a 
restored  monarchy  in  France  would  not  have  dared  to  take  such  a 
step,  however  violently  urged  on  to  it  by  the  clergy.  It  would  have 
been  to  the  interest  of  every  country  to  keep  in  the  good  books  of  a 
nation  whose  assistance,  at  a  given  moment,  might  turn  the  scales 
in  favour  of  the  nation  she  chose  to  support. 

Italy  might  perhaps  have  felt  herself  isolated,  as  at  the  Berlin 
Congress ;  but  what  of  that  ?  She  would  have  needed  no  allj,  as  she 
would  have  asked  fur  nothing,  and  interested  herself  solely  in  her 
home  afl'dirs.  In  such  a  position  as  this,  Italy  would  have  required 
neither  fortifications  nor  a  powerful  fleet,  nor  a  great  army  ever  on  the 
defensive,  nor  colonies.  All  that  would  have  been  necessary  would 
have  been  the  nation  armed — in  other  words,  a  military  organisation 
similar  \p  that  of  Switzerland,  with  perhaps  a  rather  more  numerous 
artillery  and  more  extensive  stafC  Such  an  army  would  have  been 
ample  to  protect  the  peninsula,  as  the  shape  of  the  territory,  being 
elongated  and  covered  with  mountains,  favours  resistance  to  invasion. 
We  may  remember  how  the  Spaniards,  who  were  entirely  destitute 
of  military  organisation,  finally  succeeded  in  repulsing  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  the  famous  troops  of  Napoleon  under  the  command  of  his 
best  generals. 

Instead  of  constantly  increasing  her  debt  and  raising  her  taxes, 
Italy  could  have  considerably  reduced  both.  Her  funds,  giving  an 
interest  of  from  4  to  oh  per  cent.,  thanks  to  repeated  conversions,  would 
now  have  been  above  par.  The  forced  currency  could  have  been 
abolished  without  difficulty,  and  a  sound  metallic  circulation  easily 
maintained.  She  would  not  have  been  drawn  into  the  adoption  of 
protective  duties,  nor  committed  that  sin  against  humanity  of  tearing 
Italian  workmen  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  beautiful  olimate  to 
pack  them  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  workshops  and  factoriea.  She 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to  create  fictitious  industries,  which 
are  always  in  greater  or  less  danger,  and  which  only  exist  by  the  help 
of  an  unjust  tax  levied  on  the  consumers.  The  peasantry  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  flee  from  a  soil  taxed  at  from  25  to  35  per  oont., 
where  they  cannot  possibly,  with  the  hardest  labour,  make  enough  to 
subsist  on,  after  paying  the  claims  of  an  insatiable  treasury. 

Millions  of  money  would  not  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  Bed 
Sea.     If  there  had  been  a  superabundance  of  riches  they  might  have 
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^"been  utilised  in  colonising  the  deserted  regions  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
Calabria.  Agriculture  has  certainly  progressed  ;  but  its  progress  would 
have  been  still  more  considerable  ;  for  the  population,  instead  of  being 
reduced  by  emigration »  would  have  increased  mnch  more  rapidly, 
improving  the  country  districts,  and  bringing  into  tow^ns  a  healthy 
und  normal  development  instead  of  the  sort  of  enforced  swelling  attri- 
butable to  ill-adviaed  and  ruinous  speculations,  We  flhould  then 
have  seen  realised  in  its  true  sense  and  vigour  that  well-known  pro- 
verb: **  Faites  moi  de  bonne  politique  et  je  vous  feral  de  bonnes 
finances." 

What  is  done,  however,  is  an  accomplished  fact.  We  cannot 
expect  Italy  at  once  to  reverse  her  policy  and  follow  the  counsel  of 
economists,  which  would  certainly  have  been  in  a  measure  the  course 
taken  by  Cavonr;  but  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  steer  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  this  ideal,  and  resolutely  to  abandon  the  pathway 
of  '*  megalomania."  This  appears  to  be  the  endeavour  of  the  present 
Ministry,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Marquis  di  Rudini's  famous  speech 
at  Milan,  and  by  the  financial  statement  of  that  eloquent  economl&t 
and  eminent  financial  authority,  Signor  Luzzatti,  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  upon  whom,  therefore,  the  decisions  and  movements  of  the 
other  Ministers  must,  perforce,  in  a  very  great  measure  depend. 

We  have  shown  that  it  is  impossible  fur  Italy  suddenly  to  withdraw 
from  the  Triple  Alliance  without  cowardice  and  dishonour,  and  this 
point  will  be  perfectly  understood  in  France  ;  but  she  might,  perhaps, 
bf?  able  to  obtain  from  her  allies  the  permission  to  communicate  to 
the  Cabinets  of  England  and  the  Elysue  the  conditions  of  the  secret 
jTreatyi  so  as  to  prove  clearly  to  them  that  its  sole  object  is  the  main- 
*nance  of  peace ;  and,  at  all  evente,  in  her  relations  with  France  she 
might  show  a  friendly,  and,  I  may  add,  a  sisterly  spirit,  such  as 
becomes  two  sister  nations,  alike  in  blood,  civilisation,  and  origin. 

When  the  unity  of  Italy  was  iirst  recognised,  English  stafesmen 
eatd  that  it  would  be  an  element  and  guarantee  of  peace  for  Europe, 
It  depends  upon  herself  to  justify  this  prediction. 

Kmile  d:e  La\'eleye. 


[Since  this  article  waa  written,  its  celebrated  author  has  closed  his  cireer. 
As  tin  old  and  c«>nstant  contributor  to  this  Review,  his  loss  is  aiid  will  be 
deeply  felt.  Hi^  calm  and  impartial  viewts,  \\\&  luminous  judgment,  and  hi^ 
wide  mngeof  information,  marked  him  out  as  a  writer  to  Ije  read  and  relied 
on  in  the  gr(*at  internalionfil  questions  which  the  present  upheaval  of 
society  i»  more  and  more  pressing  to  the  front. — Ed.  Cos\  Rev.] 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CARDINAL. 
MANNING. 


I  THINK  it  was  Bolingbroke  who,  when  asked  what  Marlborongh's 
fanlta  had  been,  replied :  '*  He  was  so  great  a  man,  I  had  for- 
gotten he  had  any/'  Snch  will  be  the  verdict  passed  on  Cardina) 
Manning  by  all  who  knew  him.  If  signs  in  love  are  more  than 
proofs,  as  Coventry  Patmore  somewhere  says,  so  also  are  they  in 
religion.  The  proofs  of  Cardinal  Manning's  pieties  are  known  to  al> 
— they  are  official.  But  the  signs  were  shown  in  his  most  nnreool- 
lected  moments  to  his  intimates.  His  idlest  words  were  from  this 
point  of  view  more  edifying  than  even  his  pastorals.  A  noble  figm^ 
was  his  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit ;  but  where  he  was  at  his 
best  and  greatest  was  in  his  own  armchair.  There  used  to  be  an 
impression  that  the  Cardinal  was  nothing  if  not  a  diplomatist 
Assuredly  he  had  worldly  as  well  as  heavenly. wisdom — a  prudence 
which  is  a  Cardinal's  as  well  as  a  cardinal  virtue.  But  none  of  the 
common  devices  of  the  diplomatist  were  his — he  smiled  at  them  in 
Italian  ecclesiastics.  It  was  the  frankness  and  not  the  reticence  of 
his  conversation  that  took  me  by  surprise  when  he  permitted  me  to 
pass  with  him  what  were  I  think  his  idlest  hours  at  Archbishop's  House. 
**  After  nine  there  will  be  no  interruption,"  was  a  hint  he  gave  me 
quite  early  in  our  intercourse,  and  "Come  to  me  with  the  bats"  is 
the  burden  of  nearly  tw6  hundred  notes  I  have  been  looking  through, 
all  precious  as  proceeding  from  his  hand.  At  that  hour  I  found 
him  with  the  cares  and  prayers  of  the  day  done,  weary  indeed,  yet 
wakeful  and  alert.  I  think  he  liked,  not  indeed  to  put  aside  the 
ecclesiastic,  for  that  was  second  or  even  first  nature  to  him,  but  to 
talk  to  a  layman  whose  interests  were  not  exactly  ecdeaiastical, 
who  did  not  possess  "  a  liturgical  soul,"  and  whose  conversation  was 
— not  all  in  Heaven.     My  deep  attachment  to  him  was,  I  suppoEe, 


apparent  throagli  a  certain  freedom  of  speech  which  he  never 
sought  to  curtail.  There  is  a  form  of  mania  in  which  a  man  called 
upon  to  admire,  say  a  shelf  of  precious  glass,  feels  constrained  to 
©weep  it  down  with  the  wave  of  his  arm.  The  same  impulse  it  was 
that  nearly  overmastered  an  imaginative  traveller — or  he  thought  so — 
to  tickle,  instead  of  kissing,  the  Pontifical  foot.  Most  of  us  regard,  in 
one  way  or  another,  this  sort  of  incongruity  as  the  soul  of  wit.  Thus 
poasessed,  I  more  than  once  committed  what  I  thought  the  Cardinal 
would  regard  as  vagaries  of  speech,  often  to  be  astonished  by  his  ready 
assent,  **  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,"  or  **  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  not  so 
fast,"  he  would  sometimes  say,  where  a  conventional  Cardinal  must 
surely  have  been  indignant  or  grim.  This  liberty  of  speech  which 
he  allowed  to  others  he  also  took  for  himself,  having  moods  in  which 
he  spoke  with  a  sort  of  serious  jest.  Tliis  was  not  the  only  trait 
tie  had  in  common  with  Blessed  Thomas  More, 

In  the  inner  room  at  Archbishop's  House,  where  Cardinal  Manning 
received  his  more  intimate  callers,  there  hung,  opposite  to  where  he 
©at)  a  portrait  of  St,  Charles  Borromeo,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
iilan.  This  was  the  Cardinal^s  favourite  eaint  and  model  archbishop. 
'hen  the  centenary  of  Euglish  Sunday  Schools  was  commemorated^ 
a  monument  was  erected  by  Nonconformists,  and  on  it  was  inscribed 
^tlje  name  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  as  that  of  the  pioneer  of  the  Sunday 

Jchool.  That  incident,  which  delighted  the  Cardinal,  suggests  at 
once  the  kinship  between  the  two  men,  which  was  close  at  every  turn  ; 
and  when  Manning  returned  from  Home  ae  a  priest  in  1854,  he 
founded  the  community  of  Oblates  of  St,  Charles  at  Bayswater,  with 
whom  he  lived  until  he  succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Westminster 
in  18G5.  There  his  library  of  old  days  remains,  row  on  row  of 
Anglican  divinity.      From  his  beloved  Oblates  he  chose  his  confessor, 

>f  whom  he  wrote  in  terms  of  the  most  tender  affection  in  the  last 
letter  he  ever  penned.  Oiie  day  in  Milan,  St,  Charles  Borromeo  was 
playing  cards  with  two  of  his  priests  (perhaps  the  only  thing  in  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  never  wished  to  imitate  him),  when 
the  talk  turned  on  the  moments  of  death,  and  on  what  each  would 
do  if  he,  then  and  there,  heard  the  last  summons.  "  I  would  flee  to 
the  church,"  said  one,  **  I  would  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord/* 
«^©ftid  another,      "  And  I,'*  faid  St.  Charles,  **  would  go  on  with   the 

fame."  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  this  Oblate  on  the  throne  of 
estminster  undertook  every  task,  the  lightest,  of  his  life.  In  the 
love  of  God  and  man  he  performed  his  indifferent  actions,  talked 
politics  and  read  newspapers,  went  each  afternoon  to  the  AthcDfeum 
Club,  and  lectured  before  the  Eojal  Scciety,  loitered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  wandered  among  the  crowds  at  Marlborough  House 
garden-parties ;  nor  would  he  have  flinched  to  meet  at  any  moment 
le  meesenger  which  came  to  him  at  last  so  calmly — almost  collusively. 
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The  Borromean  anecdote  had  its  match.  This  time  it  was  Cardinal 
Manninpr  and  two  of  his  priests  who  made  choice,  when  each  was 
asked  what  he  would  be  were  he  not  a  priest.  **  A  doctor,"  said  one, 
still  dreaming  of  the  set  service  of  man.  "  A  temperance  advocate/' 
said  another,  with  becoming  solemnity.  '^  And  I,"  said  the  Cardinal^ 
**  Radical  member  for  Marylebone  " — just  then  politically  the  rowdiest 
of  metropolitan  areas.  To  him  the  service  of  his  Creator  and  of  his 
fellow-creatures  was  identical,  so  that  he  never  thought  it  necessary 
to  talk  piety  in  order  to  feel  he  had  been  clerical.  He  had  all  his 
model's  sanity  of  sanctity.  The  one  played  cribbage  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  other  for  the  same  cause  discussed  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke> 
the  limitation  of  electoral  areas  in  the  Redistribution  Bill  (of  which  he 
saw  one  of  the  advanced  drafts  prepared  for  the  Cabinet)  ;  the  Education 
Act  with  Mr.  Forster,  whom  he  greatly  respected  ;  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  in  whose  praise, 
as  in  that  of  many  Dissenters,  he  was  firm  ;  the  iniquity  of  theatres 
with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes—"  his  only  fault  one  that  cnres 
itself — his  youth '' ;  the  most  painful  of  all  subjects  with  Mr.  Stead  ; 
the  Land  League  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt ;  standing  armies  with  Lord 
Wolseley ;  ancient  Scandinavia  with  Mr.  Paul  du  Chailla ;  local 
option  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Ijawson ;  vivisection  (which  he  loathed  as 
Browning  loathed  it)  with  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe ;  the  Salvation 
Army  with  General  Booth,  to  whom  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
attachment ;  art  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  took  him  to  exhibitions  in 
Bond  Street ;  and  nationalisation  of  the  land  with  Mr.  Henry 
George,  whom  I  took  to  him  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  silently 
listened  while  one  said  that  his  love  of  our  Lord  led  him  to  love  man, 
and  the  other  that  his  love  of  man  led  him  to  luve  our  Ix>rd — 
the  Mount,  whence  came  the  Sermon,  being  the  beginning*  of 
the  spiritual  journey  of  the  one  and  the  end  of  that  of  the  other. 
These  came  and  went,  and  sometimes  heard  no  more  pious  speech 
than  a  **  God  bless  you'* ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  conscious  that 
they  had  held  converse  with  a  fervent  Christian.  He  needed  no  catch- 
words, and  used  no  shibboleths  to  reach  the  heart  of  hearts.  It  was 
said  of  him  once  that  he  was  photographed  for  the  Church's  glory, 
and  there  was,  in  a  simple  and  beautiful  sense,  a  subtle  trnth  in  the 
saying. 

This  absence  of  direct  preachment  never  led  any  one,  the  most 
foolish,  to  suppose  he  was  indifferent  to  dogmas — Chri^1ian  and 
Catholic.  What  his  own  life  of  devotion  was,  that  he  wished  the 
lives  of  all  his  clergy  to  be.  Beautiful  and  inspiring  were  the 
addresses  he  gave  them — then  was  a  time  when  his  Master's  name 
was  on  his  lips  at  every  breath,  as  it  was  always  in  his  heart.  Between 
no  man's  words  and  acts  was  there  ever  so  complete  a  parity.  He 
denied  himself  the  indulgences  he  ceded  to  others.     The  cigarette^ 


whicli  bas  penetrated  everywhere,  even  iotn  a  convent  during  a 
'*  ladies'  retreat;'  got  no  entrance  into  Archbisbop's  House.  ^J'he 
cigar  was  a  waste  and  intlulgence  beyond  words ;  and  though  he  bad 
been  an  athlete  at  Harrow  he  did  not  like  his  clergy  to  care  for  sports. 
"  I  do  not  like  a  priest  to  run  after  a  piece  of  leather/'  he  said,  with 
characteristic  summariness  of  thought  and  speech,  when  he  heard  of 
a  clerical  football  player.  Yet  he  took  a  five-bar  gate  when  he  went 
t^  Ushaw  College  in  the  sixties. 

That  his  great  heart  had  pastoral  disappointment*,  both  in  his  clergy 
and  in  his  laity,  he  did  not  conceal,  as  well  as  great  and  more  abid- 
ing consolations,  lie  moaaured  their  and  our  corn  in  his  own  bushel. 
He  rated  us  by  his  own  standard,  and  his  standard^  like  his  rauk, 
was  the  highest  of  all — that  ideal  blending  of  rank  with  real  pre- 
eminence which  the  world  needs  to  have  recalled  to  it  now  and  then.  Ho 
saw,  for  instance,  the  havoc  made  by  the  drink  traffic.  It  confronted 
him  as  he  wnllced  the  streets  by  day  ;  it  haunted  him  on  li is  narrow  bed 
at  night,  when  the  voice  of  a  drunken  singer  flouted  in  on  his 
loneliness,  and  was  interpreted  by  his  sensitive  ears  into  sounds  which 
he  did  not  hear,  but  which  cried  to  Heaven — the  sob  of  the  wifehood 
and  the  motherhood  of  England,  the  wail  of  the  beaten  child.  And 
when  men  told  him  calmly  (l  give  the  statement  from  his  standpoint 
only)  that  they  feared  spiritual  pride  dogged  the  steps  of  teetotalism, 
he  had  no  patience  left  in  him.  He  asked  for  writer^  and  they  gave 
him  the  sour  wine  of  pedantries.  I  think  it  was  not  altogether  with- 
out a  qualm  that  he  allowed  I  he  sherry  he  had  renounced  to  be  ptjt 
on  the  table  at  that  open  early  dinner  at  Archbishop's  House  ;  but  a 
bishop  mufet,  by  the  Gospel  rule,  be  "  given  to  hospitality ; "  and  how 
does  he  know,  anyway,  that  there  is  not  among  his  guests  one  to 
whom  St.  Paul  himself  would  command  a  little  wine  for  the  stomach's 
fake  ?  So  there  the  hated  decanter  stood,  and  there,  if  nowhere 
rise,  a  guest  had  an  approach  to  experience  of  what  may  be  calHd 
furfive  drinking;  for  he  was  unwilling  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  hQht 
while  his  lips  touched  the  banned  liquid.  Perhaps  the  Cardinal  felt 
it  necesfary  to  give  to  Rome  and  the  world  this  practicrd  proof  that 
he  was  not  a  Mauichican — a  heresy  hinted  against  him  by  those  who 
thought  it  unbecoming  for  a  Cardin/il  Archbishop  to  talk  teetotalism 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  from  a  cart  on  Cleikenwell  Green.  These 
were  content  to  take  the  Ten  Commandments  as  they  stand,  without 
seeking  to  remove  the  main  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  itan- 
kinds  keeping  of  them.  Many  of  hts  clergy,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  joined  the  temperance  movement,  and  became  his  effective 
lieutenants. 

As  he  did  not  think  tht^rc  was  one  law  for  the  clergy  and  another 
for  the  laity  in  matters  of  self-denial,  his  disap]X)intment  at  the 
•bsence  of  enthusiasm  for  teetotalism   among  educated   laymen  was 
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second  only  to  his  disappDintment  at  the  absence  of  it  among  the 
mass  of  his  priests.  *'  I  have  piped  and  they  have  not  danced/'  he 
said  one  evening.  "  There  is  not  one  gentleman  who  will  give  np 
one  glass  of  sherry  to  help  me  in  the  battle."  Once,  when  he  made  as 
though  he  would  weep  over  the  inditlerence  of  Babylon,  I  gave  the 
serviceless  offer  of  my  own  adhesion.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  not  now. 
You  must  get  your  wife's  permission."  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  denied  to  most  men,  to  be  influential  by  mere 
personal  example  ;  and  never  did  he  forget  or  minimise  this  added 
obligation.  A  2^1'opni,  one  sometimes  wonders  what  reforms  might 
be  effected,  might  be  even  fashionable,  if  some  prince  had  taken  him 
for  his  tutor  or  his  model. 

What  fashion  might  effect  in  England,  nationalism  is  resolved  to 
effect  in  Ireland— happy  to  be  socially  governed  by  a  more  progresaive 
force  than  ours.  "Ireland  sober  and  Ii*eland  free"  was  the  magical 
combination  which  the  year  1 889  inscribed  on  many  an  Irish  banner. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  sent  all  tlie  preliminary  papers  to  West- 
minster, and  the  heart  of  the  English  Archbishop  gave  a  leap  of  delight. 
In  that  moment  he  forgot  the  sorrow  that  had  accumulated  with  the 
years,  his  sorrow  over  each  Irish  name  he  encountered  in  the  records 
of  the  London  police-courts.  When  he  scanned  his  Times  (this  he 
did  every  morning,  and  lived  in  London — thus  defying  Mr.  Buskin's 
complete  recipe  for  demoralisation),  he  looked  nervously  down  the 
reports  of  the  i>olice-court  cases,  and  whenever  his  eye  caught  the 
name  of  a  son  or,  worse  luck,  of  a  daughter  of  Erin,  his  face  moved 
with  a  strange  emotion.  These  were  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.  Bat 
he  was  not  only  the  spiritual  sliephtrd  of  the  flock — he  was  the 
Englishman  who  felt  a  political  debt  to  Ireland,  a  social  debt  to  her 
exiles,  a  personal  and  religious  debt  to  her  Catholicism.  No  better 
news  could  come  from  Ireland  to  Archbishop's  House  than  that  which 
announced  the  addition  of  teetotalism  to  the  watchword  of  the  move- 
ment of  freedom. 

But  the  Cardinal  did,  as  a  rule,  bring  down  to  a  personal  issue 
the  principles  on  which  he  was  in  conflict  with  others.  There  were 
times  when  he  had  a  sharp  tongue  for  foes  and  for  dissentient  friends, 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  would  have  done  any  kindness  at  any 
sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  comfort — the  last  thing  he  ever  con- 
sidered. **  What  can  you  expect,"  he  asked  of  a  dignitary  who  did 
not  take  his  advice  in  a  moment  of  some  emergency,  **  brought  up  as 

ho  was  in  a   hen-coop,    as    I    call    the  ? "  and  he  named  a 

community  he  truly  loved  and  admired  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
told  me  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  show  special  kindness  to  the 
very  noble-hearted  bishop  whose  affairs  had  occasioned  the  epitliet. 
*'  Yes,"  he  would  say  of  his  flock,  when  they  did  not  rise  to  some  great 
occasion,  "  I   never  forget  they  are  my  sherpy     And  yet  another 
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-ting  comparison :   *  hv 
necessary  to  cultivate 


imal  served  at  times  the  purpose  of  a  Qi 
eiiice  I  became  a  Catholic,  I  have  found  it 
great  devotion  to  Balaam's  s&s" 

A  briefer  pang,  but  a  severe  one  while  it  lasted,  was  that  which 
be  suffered  from  the  estrangement  between  bis  own  sjmpithiea  and 
those  of  probably  the  bulk  of  his  clergy  on  the  publication  of  '*  The 
^taiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon."  The  great  Cardinal,  away  in 
Lis  barrack-like  palace,  saw  only  two  things — first,  the  wrong  done 
to  womanhood,  and  to  that  only  more  appealing  thing — womanhood 
in  childhood  ;  and,  secondly,  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Stead.  **  I 
eay  to  you"  (and  he  never  spoke  more  solemnly)  **  we  are  up  in  a 
balloon.  Our  priests  have  become  machines  for  administering  the 
sacraments.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  grace,  but  there 
were  no  sacraments ;  now  there  are  sacraments,  but  where  is  grace?" 
It  was  a  mood  of  the  moment,  and  whence  came  it  ?  I  think  from 
the  attitude  taken  by  an  ever-faithful  friend,  who  had  followed  his 
leader  into  teetotalism,  and  had  given  him  a  personal  service  which 
few  men  devote  to  another.  **  Read  that,"  said  the  Cardinal,  handing 
bim  a  Fall  JIall  in  1885,  "I  have  no  permission  to  read  evil  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  know,"  was  the  instant  reply.  So  the 
Cardinal  was  for  the  moment  in  high  dudgeon.  Once,  when  I  had 
said  it  was  consoling  to  find  that  even  Cardinals  had  human  sensi- 
tivenesses, "No,"  he  said,  with  a  sweet  gravity;  **  no  ;  it  is  very 
disappointing  "  I  hold  to  my  own  opinion  stilL  It  is  not  spiritual 
pride,  but  spiritual  des]x»Jidency  that  one  most  encounters  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  some  comfort,  at  any  rate,  to  find  that  when  these 
saints  are  scratched  there  is  blood  below — yet  to  know  they  are  the 
very  Elect  notwithstanding. 

His  manners  with  ladies  were  always  charming  ;  and  bis  bow,  when 
he  took  off  the  hat  of  more  than  Quaker  brim,  was  a  homage  the  most 
gracious  ever  made.  It  was  not  often  that  he  permitted  himself  a 
mere  compliment ;  when  he  did  so  it  was  only  because  a  neat  phrase 
carried  him  away.  *'  You  have  given  me  a  book  which  has  kept  me 
Awake^^  and  I  bring  you  a  book  to  send  you  to  sleep."  The  book 
which  had  uut  kept  him  awake  was  a  volume  of  poems  of  a  tone  he 
hardly  caught.  The  book  to  send  the  poet  to  sleep  was  a  collection 
of  his  own  sermons.  This  reminds  me  that  he  told  me  that  the  last  time 
he  had  seen  Dr,  Whewell,  whom  he  greatly  admired  from  his  youth,  was 
in  a  church  where  he  himself  was  preaching.  Whatever  compliment 
he  felt  in  having  the  omniscient  mathematician  as  a  hearer  vanished 
aa  he  watched  htm  fall  into  a  trancjail  slumber.  Mr.  Bright,  by  the 
way,  he  once  saw  amongst  his  audience  in  a  church  in  Borne ;  but  he 
did  not  get  much  comfort  out  of  him  either.  "  I  liked  it  all/*  said 
Bright  when  next  they  mot,  ''  except  your  sermon."  It  was  on  a 
theme  the  most  misunderstood — ^the  Blessed  Virgin* 
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His  indifferent  attitude  about  his  books  was  quite  real — a  genuine 
conquest  of  his  humility  over  his  sensitiveness,  and  it  was  all  the 
more  to  his  merit  inasmuch  as  they  never  had  the  recognition  they 
deserve.  He  must  have  known  very  well  how  good  they  were ; 
though  few  others  found  it  out.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  paper  like 
the  AthcTKrum  does  less  than  justice  to  the  secular  authors  of  the 
day.  If  it  errs,  it  errs  as  it  ought  to  do,  on  the  side  of  kindness. 
But  a  paper  like  the  Athen(rum  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  cog- 
nisance of  Cardinal  Manning*s  works.  The  same  strenuous  thonght 
in  the  same  strenuous  language,  on  almost  any  other  subject,  would 
have  made  a  reputation,  and  those  MSS.  written  across  large  fools- 
cap on  his  knee  (as  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospels,  he  said,  with  the 
look  which  gave  his  words  their  meaning)  would,  for  noveliet  or 
for  historian,  have  won  fortune  and  applause.  The  back  seat  to 
which  the  Christian  public  of  England  relegates  serious  religious 
literature  is  a  little  puzzling  perhaps  ;  and  certainly  those  who  grudge 
the  Churchman  what  advantages  he  gains  from  his  cloth  may  be 
consoled  to  think  that  he  encounters,  as  an  author,  a  prejudice  wbichy 
in  some  instances,  and  certainly  in  Cardinal  Manning's,  is  less  than 
just. 

Once  in  writing  to  a  lady  a  letter  which  lies  before  me,  the 
Cardinal  advanced  a  theory  of  the  relations  between  reader  and 
author  which  will  not  find  a  general  acceptance.  An  author  usually 
spends  the  more  time  on  his  writings  that  the  reader  may  spend  the 
less.  "  Read  that  book  slowly,"  wrote  Ihe  Cardinal;  **it  took  me 
long  to  write  it,  and  I  feel  sure  it  needs  time  to  read  it."  But  when 
the  lady  said  she  would  not  read  it,  he  did  not,  as  most  authors  would 
of  readers  so  unruly,  despair  of  her.  *'  It  is  a  good  sign,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  you  cannot  read  that  book.  The  law  is  not  made  for  the  just 
man,  and  that  book  is  not  written  for  the  children  of  the  household. 
You  have  by  grace  what  it  has  by  reason."  The  number  of  requests 
made  to  him  by  authors  of  books,  big  and  little,  for  prefaces,  passport- 
letters  in  fact  from  Archbishop's  House  to  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
was  legion.  But  "  Manning  of  Balliol  found  time  for  everything  " 
to  the  very  end.  The  bare  list  of  publications  bearing  this  im~ 
primo.tur  would  fill  columns.  When  he  had  to  refuse,  he  did  so  with 
a  gentleness  which  made  even  the  refusal  a  favour.  I  heard  both 
from  the  refuser  and  from  the  refused  the  story  of  one  such  episode. 
It  was  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  zealous  author  undertook  to  prove 
from  the  Gospels  the  Pontiff's  right  to  the  temporal  power.  Said 
the  author :  "  I  have  been  to  the  Cardinal  to  ask  him  for  a  preface. 
I  had  written  beforehand,  sending  the  proofs ;  and,  directly  I  got  into 
the  room,  the  Cardinal  thanked  me,  and  said,  '  I  have  written  a  little 
on  that  subject  myself,  but  you  take  a  higher  line.* "  The  narrator 
was  so  delighted,  that  he  almost  forgot  Le  had  come  away  without 
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ercn  the  faintest  hope  of  aa  Archiepiscopnl  prefacr.  A  day  or  two  after^ 
the  Cardinal,  not  knowing  I  knew  either  of  the  applicant  or  his  appli- 
cation, told  me  of  both*  *^  Bat/*  I  said  to  hira,  *  stop  a  bit.  I  hav& 
written  a  little  abont  that  myself.  Ent  you  overstep  the  line  where  I 
cannot  follow  you.'  "  This  is  what  he  meant  to  say — ^what,  in  effect, 
he  said ;  for  the  preface  was  never  written  ;  but  how  much  sensitive 
consideration  framed  the  version  he  had  provided  for  the  eager  anthor  ! 
The  story  ia  characteristic  ;  and  it  supplies  a  key  which  was  some- 
times requisite  to  interpret  and  reconcile  his  speeches. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  women  had  recourse  to  him  :  the  very 
simple,  the  very  sophisticated.  One  of  the  Hrst  chiss,  I  remember. 
was  a  charming  girl,  who,  though  she  thought  ''  every  one  goes  to 
Heaven,  except,  perLip?.  people  who  steal,"  was  not  wholly  happy  in 
her  Protestantism,  and  she  a^ked  the  Cardinal  to  recommend  iicr 
some  daily  spirituRl  exercise.  *'  Say  every  day,"  he  told  her.  '-  *  Oh 
Lordj  my  heart  is  ready/  a^  th»>  Psalmist  fays."  She  was  anxious  to 
do  as  directed,  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  ought 
tu  say  *'a3  the  Psalmist  fays*'  as  part  of  her  dally  prayer;  and  I 
imagine  her,  in  her  scrupulousness,  still  giving  I  leaven  the  benefit  of 
this  piece  of  literary  go?sip  !  It  is  Lord  Beacontfield  who  speaks  of  a 
lady  of  gay  celebrity  putting  off  her  cap  and  bells  at  his  Eminence's 
feet ;  and  there  was  truth  behind  the  fiction.  The  routine  of  his  life 
brought  him  into  relation  most  often  with  the  dfvout  elderly  lady — 
the  mother  of  a  flock,  eacli  one  of  whom  the  Cardinal- Archbishop 
would  know  by  name,  and  be  consulted  alout,  as  to  the  profession  of 
Jack  aad  the  engagement  of  Jill.  The  experience  was  all  the  mort> 
vivid  by  contrast,  when  there  came  to  hira  pome  great  lady  from  the 
inner  world  of  fas^hion,  floating  in  a  cloud  of  perfume,  having  first 
dropped  from  her  hand  the  last  IVench  novel.  The  type  startled  hiu» 
at  first ;  but  he,  who  was  so  ready  to  remind  us  that  the  habit  did 
not  make  the  monk,  became  equally  persuadtd  that  gay  feathers 
did  not  mean  a  heart  incapable  of  discipline,  and  that  even  heighia 
of  holiiiesB  could  be  spiritually  attempted — though  the  outer  foot 
wore  the  last  vanity  in  thoes  from  the  Burlington  Arcade.  No  oner 
— not  Dr.  Badenoch  even — ever  suspected  His  Eminence  of  usirg- 
scent;  but  there  came  a  timo  when  I  found  twice  or  thrice  in  succes- 
sion even  the  large  looms  filled  with  perfumes  of  Piesse.  A  little 
later  the  conversion  of  a  lady  of  fas^hion  was  announced.  Never  waa 
passenger  for  St.  Peter's  bark  in  the  hands  of  a  more  skilful  pilct 
than  was  a  great  lady  in  the  hands  of  this  great  man  ;  and  to  his  task 
he  brought  not  merely  skill  but  atlectioo.  Of  these  neophytes  he 
spoke,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  with  paternal  tenderness.  One  such  was  to 
clever:  she  had  written  so  sensibly  and  well — just  a  letter  to 
annoutice  her  conversion  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who  suggested 
in  reply  that  he  saw  behind  hers  on  Eminent  hand— "  which  was  (fuit© 
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untiue/'  said  the  Cardinal,  'Hhough  I  own  I  may  have  changed  a 
phrase  here,  or  added  a  phrase  there."  I  thought  it  was  not  a  very 
bid  instance,  after  all,  of  the  illustrious  personage's  perception. 
Whatever  the  Cardinal's  tact,  it  never  hid  the  truth  at  any  rate  from 
the  tactful.  Generally  he  went  straight  to  the  mark.  "  I  have  been 
doing  something  you  would  not  approve  this  afternoon,  voting  for  the 
Marriage  with  the  Deceased  Wife^s  Sister  Bill,"  said  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  him  one  evening.  **I  know  you  have,  sir,"  said  the 
Cardinal,  not  apologetically.  **  You  disapprove  that  very  much  ?  " 
aaked  the  Prince  in  appeasing  tones.  **  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  straight 
reply. 

Another  type  of  woman  had  a  great  attraction  for  him — the 
Protestant  young  lady,  whose  piety  has,  more  and  more  of  late  years, 
taken  so  practical  a  turn.  He  met,  one  after  another,  these  maidens, 
each  animated  by  a  serious  intention  to  make  some  one  less  wretched. 
A  young  man  who  had  interested  him,  and  who  had  two  accidental 
associations  with  him — for  he,  too,  was  of  Balliol,  and  his  father  lived 
in  the  house  at  Totteridge  once  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  Cardinal 
— fell  ill,  and  his  wife  wrote  to  tell  his  Eminence.  The  aged  man  of 
eighty  set  out  immediately  to  see  the  sufferer,  a  journey  of  an  hoar 
or  two  each  way  to  a  pasture  of  which  he  was  not  the  spiritual 
shepherd.  I  happened  to  see  him  just  after  his  return,  and  I  cannot 
forget  the  glowing  words  he  used  of  this  Protestant  lady — the' 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  gentleman,  who  had  left  her  home,  he  said, 
and  had  come  to  nurse  in  a  London  hospital  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
her  fellow-creatures,  and  who  had  been  married  thence  as  if  from 
her  home.  He  said  he  thought  all  this  self-denial  wonderful  in 
young  women  outside  the  Church.  But  the  perfection  of  all  woman- 
kind he  found  in  his  beloved  neighbours,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in 
Carlisle  Place.  Personally,  he  had  not  much  sympathy  with 
the  contemplative  Orders  of  either  men  or  women.  What  capti- 
vated him  most  was  the  woman  who  worked  in  the  world  yet 
prayed  in  the  cloister,  who  went  about  doing  good — the  leaven  of 
holiness  in  the  school  and  the  slum.  The  Sisters  of  Nazareth  carae 
next  in  his  affections;  and  of  the  Community  at  Hammersmith  he 
said,  wishing  to  cap  my  own  praises,  **They  are  unspoiled  IriBhwomen, 
and  you  cannot  easily  beat  that."  Those  who  are  curious  to  know 
the  Cardinal's  preference  in  female  beauty  may  care  to  hear  that  the 
only  woman's  face  I  ever  heard  him  express  an  opinion  on  was  that 

of  "  Princess  T "  among  Lenbach's  fine  portraits.     I  had  tamed 

over  the  leaves  showing  more  brilliant  beauties  ;  but  when  we  came 
to  this  he  said  :  "  That's  pretty."  I  think  it  was  because  the  lady 
has  her  eyes  cast  down.  For  equally  ascetic  reasons  he  liked  the  high 
foreheaded,  colourless  Madonnas  better  than  all  the  mundane  magni- 
ficences of  Murillo. 
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In  most  questions  his  liberality  was  beyond  expectation.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  being  compromised  in  the  cause  of  charity.  About 
Pftdre  Carci,  when  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  even 
out  of  Papal  favour,  he  once  unbosomed  himself  to  me,  *'  I  have 
put  my  purse  at  his  disposal  in  his  necessities,"  he  Baid,  "  and 
I  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  tell  it  when  I  am  gone/* — a  phrase- 
which  he  not  unfrequently  used,  and  which  I  have  regarded  as  an 
obligation  in  cases  where,  otherwise,  my  pen  woald  run  through 
passages.  '*  They  would  bum  him  in  Rome/'  he  added,  smiling, 
'*  if  they  could ;  and  they  would  bum  me  too."  An  American  lady^ 
with  a  literary  reputation  less  than  her  deserts — -she,  whose  **  Signor 
[onaldiDi*s  Niece  "  is  among  the  few  delightful  contemporary  novels- 
rote  another  book  in  one  of  whose  heroes  the  Cardinal  recognised 
*adre  Carci ;  and  the  portrait,  though  he  thought  it  overdrawn^ 
df'Iighted  him.  He  came  upon  it  by  a  chance.  Her  books  had  been 
hailed,  in  a  newspaper  he  was  supposed  to  control,  as  a  glory,  where 
a  glory  was  somewhat  needed,  to  the  Catholic  literature  of  America ;. 
'hereupon  some  one  complained  to  the  Cardinal,  sending  a  copy  of  this 
irticular  book,  with  sentences  carefully  marked  as  certainly  improper, 
**  Profoundly  pure/*  was  His  Eminence's  verdict  on  the  impeached 
passages.  He  heard  occasionally  of  ladies  whose  lives  were  made- 
a  burden  to  them  by  horrors  they  sometimes  listened  to  in  eennonB, 
and  who  were  forbidden  by  confessors  to  hear  them.  '*Has  it- 
come  to  that?  Well,  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  said.  Fantastic 
sermons,  which  violate  Gospel  reserve,  and  which  profess  to  reveal 
more  of  the  mind  of  our  Lord  than  did  inspiration  itself,  were  a. 
great  cross  to  him,  "  Poor  things,"  he  said  once  of  a  Community 
who  had  asked  him  to  preach,  and  in  whose  tone  he  thought  he 
perceived  a  certain  sophistication  ;  "  I  fear  they  were  disappointed,  for 
I  found  nothing  better  to  preach  about  than  the  cruciBxion."  He 
had  ft  great  desire  that  his  flock  should  love  what  he  called  "the 
music  of  the  English  Bible,"  and  he  published  at  his  own  cost  St 
Fohn's  Gospel,  in  a  form  which  made  it  available  for  the  pocket* 
'here  was  no  medal  or  scapular  which  he  regarded  as  an  equipment 
more  heavenly.  He  was  less  rigid  in  regard  to  trivial  art  in  churches ; 
I  never  heard  him  re-echo  Savonarola's  protest  against  the  tawdry  robi's 
of  crudest  dye  and  the  tinsel  jewellery  of  the  customary  Madonna  : 
*^  I  tell  you  she  went  about  dressed  as  a  simple  young  woman."  Yefc 
Savonarola  and  he  had  most  things  in  common ;  and  they  would  not 
have  diHered  so  greatly  either  in  the  inventor}'  of  things  to  be  heaped 
on  the  bonfire  which  the  one  lighted  in  Florence — -and  the  other 
willingly  would  have  lighted  in  Bond  Street.  One  favourite  phrase 
of  hifl  in  certain  of  his  moods  was  really  a  paraphrase  from  Savo- 
narola :  *'  In  the  catacombs  the  candlesticks  were  of  wood,  but  the 
priests  were  of  gold.     Now  the  candlesticks  are  of  gold."     It  was 
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the  more  effective  because  the  Cardinal  left,  as  Savonarola  did  not 
leave,  the  antithesis  to  complete  itself.  It  was  by  snch  phrases — 
slightly  piquant,  he  knew  them  to  be — that  he  kept  his  faithful 
clergy  ever  on  their  mettle. 

The  friendship  between  the  Cardinal  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  eddies  of  both  men's  dispositions,  and  of  the  changes 
of  the  times.  Begun  at  Oxford,  where  already  both  bore  the  mark  of 
their  predestination  to  greatness,  and  both  had  the  profound  impress 
of  piety,  it  was  continued  through  the  years  which  saw  Manning  settle 
into  Churchmanship,  and  Gladstone  into  Statesmanship — two  rdles 
they  might  easily  have  interchanged.  And  when  there  came,  in  1845, 
that  crisis  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  minds  of  a  large  group,  the 
secession  of  Newman,  it  was  Manning  who  preached  to  Gladstone  the 
quieting  doctrine  that  the  freaks  of  individualism  in  her  sons  conld 
not  be  pitted  against  the  great  corporate  teaching  of  the  mother 
Church  of  England.  Perturbed  in  spirit,  the  politician  left  London 
behind  him,  and  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  Sussex  rectory  pro- 
pounded this  question  :  **  Are  all  these  conversions,  capped  by  New- 
man's, so  many  separate  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Church, 
or  is  there  any  one  trait  held  by  these  men  in  common  to  account  for 
their  conversion  ?  "  **  There  is  one  trait,"  said  the  Archdeacon  oracu- 
larly, **  a  want  of  truth.*'  I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me.  But 
it  had  an  authentic  sound  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  ready-made- 
reason  moods  from  which  riper  years  did  not  wholly  deliver  him  ;  and 
when  I  asked  him,  in  the  eighties,  if  it  was  true,  he  said  that,  though 
he  had  forgotten  the  words,  they  no  doubt  represented  a  general  feel- 
ing he  had  that  *'  Tract  90  "  was  unstraightforward,  and  all  these 
converts  might,  at  a  moment  when  the  rising  hope  of  the  Church 
party  needed  a  terse  reply,  be  taken  as  tarred  with  the  **  Tract  90  " 
brush.  In  1880  I  taxed  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  as  to  the  epieode, 
but  found  it  a  blank  until  he  heard  the  whole  story,  when  the  inci- 
dent came  back  to  him,  except  that  he  questioned  the  geography, 
thinking  that  it  took  place  in  London,  not  at  Lavington.  When 
Manning  and  Hope- Scott  seceded  together  five  years  later,  Gladstone 
said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  his  two  eyes. 

The  Irish  University  question,  which  wrecked  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill 
in  1878,  was  the  first  great  rock  of  offence  set  by  circumstances 
between  the  two  friends.  For  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  was 
credited  with  influencing  Irish  and  Catholic  opinion,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  to  reject  the  proposals  which,  on  the  other  hand,  politiciaiis 
of  the  Fawcett  school  attacked  as  concessions  to  Popery.  Between 
the  two  stools  the  Minister  of  State  fell,  and  when  the  Churchman 
and  Statesman  met  in  the  street,  one  looked  in  another  direction.  The 
Statesman  indited  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  to  assert  that  the  Vatican 
Council  had  tampered  with  the  civil  allesriance  of  Catholics,  pamphlets 
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ia  whicli  it  was  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  eulogise  Newman,  if  only  to 
set  off  a  silence  as  to  the  merits  of  Manning.  Even  then,  when 
Claiming  winced  for  the  words  of  his  friend,  his  thoughts  went  back 
atfoctionately  and  admiringly  to  the  Gladstone  of  other  dajs — the 
Gladstone  of  Christ  Cliurch,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  the  splendid 
type  of  all  he  most  worshippad^ — talent  and  piety.  **  Ton  surprise 
me/'  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  Manning  had  been  comparing  the 
ca)n)»  broad,  balanced  Gladstone  of  that  day  and  the  Gladstone  of 
later  years ;  "  I  thoaght  he  had  always  baen  an  Italian  in  the 
custody  of  a  Scotchman/'  By  the  time  Mr  Gladstone  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birthdiy  the  Ctirdinal  was  able  to  write  to  him  about 
the  eighty  stain  they  had  climbed  together,  a  letter  which  hai  no 
hint  of  anything  but  the  old  trust  and  the  old  affection. 

The  temporary  estraiigement  between  the  Cardinal  and  Mr. 
GUdstOQ©  was,  a3  may  b^  supposed,  watched  with  some  interest, 
and  turned  to  so  in?  profi%  by  Lord  B^aconsfield.  The  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Grandison  in  '•  Lothair"  did  not  please  its  prototype.  Very 
different,  he  thought,  was  the  spirit  shown  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre  in  ''  Endymion  *' ;  and  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  communication  between  the  novelist  and  the  sitter  during  the 
interval  between  the  two  works.  When  asked  by  the  Cardinal  why 
he  called  himself  a  Tory,  Lord  Beaconsfield  replied  :  '*  Because  the 
word  Conservative  is  so  long," 

And  long — ''the  word  is  like  a  knell  "—is  the  epithet  which 
must  already  be  applied  to  these  Reminiscences.  Ij  therefore,  close, 
without  exhausting,  them.  Fragmentary  (bis  favourite  word),  un- 
<^rgarii8ed  as  they  are,  they  reveal  points  ia  the  temperament  of  this 
great  Churchman,  which  could  not  be  easily  gathered  from  his  formal 
writings  or  his  official  acts.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  be  known  as  he 
was  ;  and  those  who  possess  broad  human  sympathies  will  not  wonder  at 
it ;  for  there  was  nothing  narrow  or  artificial  in  him.  He  was  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  superficial  bystanders  represented  him  to  be — the 
Marble  Arch(bi8hop)  of  profane  jest.  The  most  humble  of  men,  he  was 
Dot  without  an  imperiousness  all  his  own,  which  well  became  him. 
When  he  was  eighty,  letters  of  congratulation  poured  in  upon  him 
in  varying  keys  of  homage — all  save  one.  His  elder  sister,  who  still 
thonght  of  him  only  as  a  younger  brother,  wrote  to  remind  him  that 
not  by  the  length  of  a  man's  years,  but  by  the  way  they  are  spent,  will 
he  be  judged  in  another  world.  *'  I  hope  I  never  forget  that/'  said 
the  Cardinal  ;  "  and  yet  what  I  have  done  is  nothing,  and  I  go 
empty-handed  to  my  Redeemer/*  Only  a  little  while  before  his 
death  he  told  me  of  his  sister*s  age^**  ninety-three,  and  with  all  her 
faculties  " — a  welomo  precedent.  In  his  own  unworldly  way  he  loved 
the  world  and  all  the  people  in  it.  He  did  not  want  to  die ;  but 
none  was  ever  so  submis  ive  to  the  sammons.      **  When  you  bear  I 
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have  taken  to  my  bed,  you  can  order  my  coflSn,"  he  said  to  me  ;  "  in 
that  I  shall  be  like  Lord  Beaconsfield."  Wearily  and  relnctantly  he 
climbed  the  stone  stairs  for  the  last  time,  jnst  after  signing  a  basiness 
letter  to  the  Vatican  in  the  Italian  he  had  economised  time  at  Balliol 
by  learning  while  he  shaved.  He  had  borne  the  harden  of  a  long 
day ;  and  he  leaves  a  memory  that  must  illuminate  those  who  come 
after  him  in  the  work  which  remains  for  them  to  do. 

Wilfrid  Meynell. 


SO  great  and  humble  a  man  as  Cardinal  Manning  had  necessarily 
a  special  side  visible  to  each  person  who  came  in  close  contact 
with  him,  and  even  small  contributions  to  a  complete  picture  of  him 
are  not  without  value.     I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  he 
showed  me  a  blithe  and  cosy  human  friendship  which  must  have  been 
rare.     He  treated  me  as  a  good  old  uncle  might  treat  a  niece  whose 
ways  were  not  his,  but  were  interesting  and  entertaining  to  him,  and 
merited  his  respect  also.     Anything  further  from  the  "  contempt  for 
women,''  which  one  or  two  rash  newspaper  correspondents  have  attri- 
buted to  him,  could  not  well  have  been  imagined,  than  his  gentle  fun 
and  serious  help  and  advice.     I  grant,  his  advice  was  always  given 
with  an  air  of  authority  belonging  to  his  position,  but  the  authority 
vanished  like  a  mist  the  moment  it  was  not  acknowledged,  and  he 
would  add :  *'  Am  I  not  right  ?     Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  "     The- 
fact  is,  his  personal  humility  as  a  Christian  man,  his  trained  deference 
as    an    English    gentleman,    his  devoted  desire   for  the  truth   and 
the    right,    his    sense  of    his    ecclesiastical  dignity   and    hia    firm 
stand  on  the  Church's  foundation,  made  a  combination  of  perfect 
simplicity  of  manner,  and  left  him  free  from  personal   considerations 
about  himself,  as  well  as  about  those  with  whom  he  was  conversing. 
They  were  either  souls  needing  his  help,  or  fellow-workers  consulting 
with  him,  and  equal  in  view  of  the  work.     I  suppose  that  few  came 
into  close  relationship  with  him  without  finding  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  show  them  what  he  saw  as  truth ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
he  was  content  not  to  try  to  impose  himself  on  their  convictions.    He 
gave  mo  the  impression  that  liberality  as  to  others  was  as  strong  as 
conviction  for  himself.     He  even  had  a  certain  amused  sense  of  the 
horror  in  which  he  knew  himself  and  his  Church  to  be  held  by  people 
for  whom  he  had  respect. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Cardinal  Manning  dates  only  a  few 
years  back.  I  was  in  London  about  a  case  of  peculiarly  insolent 
ruffianism  on  the  part  of  a  bad  man.  His  crime  could  not  be  punished 
by  law,  nor  by  publicity ;  but  it  went  hard  with  me  that  it  ahoold 
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pass  quite  scot-free.  My  usual  counsellors  were  far  away,  and  I  went 
to  the  Cardinal  to  aee  what  he  thought  could  be  done.  I  proposed  a 
certain  course.  We  talked  the  case  ovf  r,  and  then  the  Cardinal  said : 
**  I  don't  know  i/ou,  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  courage  to  do  it. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  will  do  it  well."  I  said  I  had  courage,  and 
would  take  his  suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  it.  He  said :  **  Well.  Let 
us  talk  about  other  things,  and  then  we'll  see/*  And  for  an  hour  or  so 
we  talked  about  common  friends,  about  modes  of  work  for  the  troubled, 
and  about  nou-personal  religious  topics.  I  had  known  so  much  of 
him  through  others,  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  how  sweetly, 
genially  humorous  he  was — in  fact,  half-chaffing  on  some  subjects, 
while  burning  with  indignation  on  others.  He  finally  said  :  **  I  think 
you  can  do  this,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  God 
bleas  you.  Take  this  blesbing,  at  least,  as  the  blessing  of  an  old 
man."  I  think  his  rich  and  beautiful  voice  almost  always  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  a  departing  visitor :  "  Come  and  see  me  again."  He 
loved  to  have  people  come  to  him  for  advice  and  help,  and  perhaps 
lored  it  most  keenly  if  he  knew  that  they  were  stepping  across  some 
barrier.  He  certainly  stepped  across  many  a  barrier  to  meet  me, 
as  he  always  did,  after  that  first  time.  I  carried  out  the  plan, 
pleased  him,  and  he  wrote  to  me  :  *'  What  you  did  was  contraiy  to 
the  prudence  of  this  world,  but  in  accordance  with  the  prudence  of 
the  next.  Good  will  come  of  it ;  at  all  events,  a  voice  has  spoken 
to  him  in  God's  name,  and  His  word  does  not  return  void.  For  the 
present,  what  you  have  done  is  enough .'' 

I  did  not  aee  him  again  for  some  time,  and  when  I  went  I  shall 
never  forget  his  appearance  as  he  came  in.  His  attendant,  Newman, 
always  confused  me  with  another  lady,  and  I  suppose  he  had  taken  in 
no  clear  message  as  to  who  I  was.  The  old  man  came  in^  holding  one 
side  of  his  long  coat  across  his  chest,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
looking  as  severe  and  distant  as  could  be.  He  was  a  medittval  eccle- 
siastic all  over.  But  when  I  made  a  few  steps  forward  to  meet  him»  face 
and  figurt*  all  relaxed,  and  smiling,  he  said  :  ^*  Oh  !  it's  i/ou,  is  it  ? 
Well  y  What  mischi»*f  is  on  foot  to-day  ?  What  commands  have  you  for 
me  ?  "  At  the  end  of  my  busineEs  he  said  :  *'  Have  you  seen  So-and-so 
(a  recent  Vert  to  the  Catholic  Church)  lately  ?  "  I  said  I  had,  and  that 
I  was  charmed  to  see  what  his  Christianity  could  do  for  an  Agnostic. 
'*  Yes^  that  is  a  tme  conversion.  That  is  a  true  conversion — a  con- 
version as  you  Methodists  understand  it,  too."  And  presently  he 
seemed  to  think  this  was  his  first  good  chance  with  me,  and  said,  *'And 
when  are  you  coming  nearer  ?  '*  "I  am  not  likely  ever  to  come  nearer 
in  the  sense  I  think  you  mean/*  I  said  ;  and  he  urged  on  me  the  benefits 
of  confession.  I  must  say  that  I  did  little  but  parry  the  attack, 
because  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  plainly  what  I  thought.      He 

imed  too  good  and  gentle  to  be  opposed.     But  he  gave  me  a  book 
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of  Ills,  and  asked  me  to  discuss  it  with  him  later  on.  The  next  time 
he  saw  I  was  unwilling,  and  said  nothing  till  we  had  said  good-bye. 
Then  came  a  pause,  and  **  Well  ?  "  I  said,  "  No.  I  only  came  to 
you  for  the  business  we  have  settled."  **  Very  well,  very  well.  But 
you  know  you  need  guidance.**  I  avoided  the  whole  question,  and  for 
a  time  or  two  he  left  all  such  personalities  alone.  Then  he  gave  me 
a  little  book  on  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pressed  me  for 
comments  on  it.  At  last  I  frankly  told  him  that  his  dignity  and 
kindness  about  other  things  made  it  painful  to  speak  plainly,  bat  that 
I  agreed  with  his  book  as  far  as  he  could  quote  Scripture  in  support 
of  his  teaching,  but  that  he  presently  came  to  his  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  had  no  quotations,  and  that  then  I  differed.  He  aaid 
gently,  "  You  do  not  see  your  need  of  confession  and  of  the  Chnrch, 
but  it  is  there."  I  said,  "  No.  You  suggest  to  me  means  by  which 
to  get  what  I  have  already,  peace  with  God  through  Jesas  Christ, 
and  access  to  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  have  really  nothing  better 
to  offer  me.  And  I  can  say  this  freely  to  you  because  yon  understand 
life  as  no  ordinary  priest  can.  You  have  lived  a  complete  life, 
and  understand.  You  know  that  I  have  all  I  need."  He  said 
quickly,  with  a  sharp  look  at  me,  *'  Are  you  content  with  your- 
self, then  ? ''  Of  course  I  said  no,  but  with  the  faith  and  doctrine 
I  had  received.  And  I  added  again  :  **  You  knowl  have  what  satisfies 
my  souFs  needs."  He  paused,  nodded  his  head  repeatedly,  and  then 
said :  **  I  know  that  I  think  that  you  would  always  follow  the  truth/' 
I  said,  "  !More  than  that.  You  know  that  I  see  the  truth  differently 
from  you,  and  that  I  have  what  satisfies  me,  while  you  have  what 
satisfies  you.  Forgive  me ;  I  must  speak  plainly  when  you  press  me.'* 
He  turned  to  me,  and  said  very  solemnly  :  '*  The  Church  has  a  doctrine 
of  the  intention  of  the  heart.  You  have  that  intention  of  the  heart. 
God  bless  you,  God  bless  you.''  Then  he  reverted  to  the  practical 
business  result  we  had  previously  come  to,  and  sent  two  or  three 
messages  by  me  to  fellow-workers. 

He  used,  with  a  smile,  to  ask  me  about  the  health  of  a  lady  of  his 
own  age  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  anxiously  zealous  Protestant,  and 
sent  messages  which  I  durst  not  deliver.  I  always  felt  his  quiet. 
underlying  sense  of  Christian  fellowship  with  her  to  be  strong,  though 
ho  knew  that  to  her  he  represented  "the  Scarlet  Woman"  in  England. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing  conversations  I  ever  had  with  him 
was  afler  I  had  seen  some  evictions  in  Ireland,  and  had  made  friends 
with  some  priests  over  there.  I  went  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  he 
spoke  with  great  warmth  of  appreciation  about  the  English 
Protestants  who  had  been  over  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  Irish.  I 
said  it  was  strange  that  English  Catholics  did  not  go.  He  said  they 
were  not  in  sympathy.  I  asked  why  he  did  not  tell  them  to  go, 
since  it  must  stir  their  sympathy.     ''  They  worCt  go," — he  repeated 
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and  again  ; — ''  it's  no  use.  They  won't  go."  ••  Then/'  1  said, 
*'  why  don't  you  tell  their  confessors  fxt  send  them  for  penance  ? " 
He  laughed  heartily,  lifted  his  hands,  and  let  them  fall  on  his  knees  : 
^*  A  capital  idea  !  I  will,"  he  said. 

I  have  been  struck  with  his  readiness  to  do  things  which  a  man 
of  his  age,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dignity,  would  not  generally  do.  He 
would  get  up  and  go  and  put  a  little  coal  on  the  fire,  saying,  ''  We  shall 
get  quite  cold  sitting  talking  here/'  He  gave  me  a  delightful  sense  of 
enjoying  the  not  being  on  ceremony  or  professional  with  me.  After 
that  one  frank  talk,  he  seemed  to  feel  homeish  and  chatty,  and  never 
again  did  more  than  give  me  a  little  book  and  bless  me.  I  once 
urged  him  to  express  publicly  his  opinion  on  a  matter  on  which  he 
felt  bound  to  silence  almost  complete.  He  said,  **You  understand  I 
am  tied  and  pledged."  I  said,  ''It  la  of  great  importance.  Can  you 
say  nothing  more?"  He  said,  ''Well,  what  could  I  say  ?  What  do 
on  think  I  could  say  ?  **     I  suggested  one  thing  after  another  that 

med  to  me  possible.  "  No,  no/'  Till,  at  last,  I  got  a  phrase 
hich  he  felt  would  do,  and  he  said,  "  Now,  you  must  be  quiet  and 
■eontent  with  that.     I  can  go  no  further,     I  am  bound." 

Last  summer  I  thought  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  Encyclical  he 
^lad  fallen  into  the  almost  universal  clerical  error  of  laying  the 
burden  of  parental  responsibility  on  mothers.  I  wrote  to  him, 
saying   plainly  that  I  thought  that  the   clergy  generally   said  this 

rt  of  thing  naturally,  because  if  they  returned  to  the  earlier 
octrine  that  it  is  incumbent  on  fathers  to  teach  their  children  as 
they  walk  in  the  way,  they  would  have  to  practise  what  they  preached, 
and  society  pressed  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  begged  him,  from 
his  freer  position,  to  set  the  example  of  a  better  doctrine,  and  to 
try  to  stir  fathers  up  to  do  their  share.  I  told  him  I  despaired 
of  true  doctrine  until  women  took  their  place  in  pulpits  and  on 
platforms.     He  quickly  replied  : 

**  I  began  reading  your  letter  without  knowing  fitim  whom  it  came,  and  I 

id  to  niywelf,  *  Hey-day,  hcru  is  a  line  hidy  .scolding  I     I  wonder  who  it  is.' 

tlif»n  looked  at  the  end,  and  wondered  no  longer. 

•'  What  can  l)e  more  unjust  than  you  i 

"  I  was  writing?  not  against  the  women,  but  against  employers.     M<)theis 

c  partly  drivtn  into  work,  as  you  aiiy,  by  the  seliii^lmess  of  fathers  and  the 
tenijitiition  of  employers. 

"  What  htive  I  been  doing  for  twenty  years  but  preaching  t<j  ffithei-s,  in 
pledging  theui  to  totid  abstinence  from  drink,  and  in  bin<ltng  them  to  .sj>eml 

I  they  wirn  on  their  homes,  by  which  tlie  mothers  can  live  a  domestic  life  ^ 
Uven  the  context  of  what  you  quote  contains  all  this.  Jlnt  you  lud i<s  .nv 
torpedoes,  and  not  legislators  or  preachers. 

"  Thpre  !     I  have  had  my  revenge. 

♦*  Bvit  how  can  our  people  have  homes  until  the  land  kws  and  the  house 
property  laws  have  been  revised  ? 

**  I  hope  YOU  ai'e  getting  a  good  holiday,'* 

I  wasy  of  course,  much  delighted  with   this  letter,   bat  it  turned 
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out  that  he  was  jast  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I.  I  went  to  call  on 
him  with  a  friend  who  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  be  came 
into  the  room  where  we  had  waited,  holding  out  both  hands,  and 
saying  eagerly,  "  Did  you  get  my  letter  ?  What  did  yon  think  of  it  ?  " 
I  told  him  I  had  been  charmed  by  it,  though  I  did  not  think  it  an 
answer.  He  at  once  began,  chuckling,  to  explain  the  controversy  to 
my  friend,  and  was  quite  full  of  amusement.  Our  errand  was  to  ask 
him  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Review  of  the  ChurclveSy  on  re-union,  and  my 
friend  was  going  about  the  matter  diplomatically ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
saw  what  it  was,  he  at  once  said,  *'  I  should  like  to  write  on  tliat  for 
you.*'  Then  he  talked  earnestly  on  the  subject,  quoting  a  corre- 
spondence with  an  Anglican  clergyman,  who  had  said  that  Anglican 
clergy  would  be  able  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  she  would 
recognise  their  orders,  dispense  with  celibacy,  and — I  forget  the  third 
point.    '^  That's  rather  a  large  order.    It's  asking  a  good  deal,"  he  said. 

He  ended  a  conversation  that  was  hurried,  because  he  had  a  bishop 
waiting  for  him,  by  repeating  his  invariable  line  of  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  effect  that  formal  union  was  far  off,  and  that  one  could 
not  see  how  it  is  to  come^  but  that  united  work  for  the  objects  we 
can  see  alike  upon  is  the  true  road  to  the  end,  as  it  is  the  only  prac- 
tical way  of  expressing  our  desires  for  unity.  He  welcomed  any 
union  among  the  sects  as  a  sign  of  a  deep  desire  for  union,  and  as  a 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  whole  Church. 

Like  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  I  feel  myself  to  have  parted 
temporarily  from  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  but  only  as  friends  part 
to  live  in  different  countries.  It  is  such  child-like  souls  as  his  really 
was  that  make  almost  visible  to  one  the  family  life  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  one  and  undivided.  He  had  thought  the  Father's  command 
was  to  obey  a  Church  without  questioning  its  authority,  and  he  ac- 
quiesced like  a  child.  His  deepest  sympathies  seemed  to  me  always 
to  be  for  untaught  and  neglected  children.  If  this  seems  to  leave  out 
of  sight  the  ''  astute  Churchman  "  view  of  him,  I  can  only  say  that 
there  is  no  diplomacy  like  perfect  simplicity,  and  that  always  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  his  diplomacy. 

Sarah  M.  Sheldon  Amos. 


SEVEN  and  a  half  years  ago — through  a  work  in  which  we  were 
both  specially  interested,  the  children's  sections  of  the  Criminal 
I^aw  Amendment  Act — I  first  came  to  know  the  great  man  who  has 
just  left  a  church  without  its  brightest  ornament,  and  a  country  with- 
out one  of  its  noblest  sons,  and  whose  life  has  been  to  me  ever 
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that  day  like  some  beautifal  sacred  soDg.  I  had  been  warned  against  | 
him  by  a  valued  friend  as  '*  the  prince  of  proaelytisers,"  and  had  a 
strong  constitutional  and  principled  dislike  to  hia  Churchj  and  at  least 
verj  negative  feelings  towards  ecclesiafitics  in  general ;  and  now  1  met 
the  man.  "  Well,'*  said  he,  almost  swinging  his  hand  into  the  grasp 
of  mine,  "  you  are  going  to  work  for  suflering  children  ;  God  bless  and 
help  you'/'  His  princedom  in  his  church,  his  long  black  crimson- 
edged  cassock,  bis  crimson  tiara,  his  cross  of  gold,  bis  intellect  and 
learning,  his  history,  were  all  lost  in  a  sweetness  and  sanctity  which 
1  had  never  met  before  save  in  humanity's  holiest,  most  perfect  child- 
hood. His  sacred  seriousness^  his  spontaneous  delight,  his  absorption 
in  what  I  had  to  say,  his  intense  righteoosness,  the  evident  aims  with 
which  he  lived,  the  human  warmth  and  colour  which  illuminated 
every  feature  of  his  wonderful  face  possessed  me  with  liberty  and  joy 
in  his  presence.  I  had  but  one  thought  in  coming  away  from  him : — 
the  splendour  of  a  true  man.  He  was  the  man  who  is  man's  instinctive 
choice.  Often  have  I  seen  him  since  that  day,  but  neither  then  nor  at 
any  subsequent  visit  to  him  did  I  ever  for  one  moment  feel  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  ecclesiastic — much  less  of  a  little  one. 
There  were  such  persons  hung  in  painting  upon  his  walls.  The 
intense  simplicity  of  his  nature,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
vastness  of  the  sphere  of  its  sympathies,  pities,  and  solicitades,  con- 
stituted that  same  kind  of  dignity,  that  pure  majesty,  which  compelled 
the  child  of  Heth,  'even  the  children  of  Hethj"  to  answer  Abraham, 
saying,  "  Hear  us.  my  lord  :  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us.' 

He  was  a  king.  His  robes  and  jewels,  and  shields  and  heraldry, 
and  tower  of  strength  were  that  his  great  miod  and  heart  went  out 
to  his  race.  He  was  at  the  summit  of  all  the  humanity  you  had 
known.  Yonr  reverence  for  him  sprang  from  the  glimmer  of  him- 
self in  you.  There  was  a  deep,  tender  feai*  in  it  which  was  akin  to 
worship,  and  which  tended  to  make  men  of  no  religion  and  men  of 
every  variety  of  religion  kneel  for  his  blessing  as  Jacob's  sons  knelt 
for  Jacob's. 

To  this  personality  was  added  the  subtle  suggestion  of  his  coming 
to  yon  from  a  still  larger  world  than  the  vast  world  of  men.  In  all 
his  bearing  was  the  saying :  "I  am  a  stranger  and  sojourner  with 
you,"  He  was  a  son  of  the  living  God  and  Father  of  all.  Men, 
rude  and  refined,  of  his  Church,  of  no  Church,  and  of  all  Churches, 
while  revering  and  loving  him  for  himself,  had  their  unbelief  put  a  little 
to  shame,  or  their  faith  gladdened,  by  the  subtle,  luminous  power  in 
which  his  strong,  clear  faith  and  joy  in  his  God  and  theira,  bathed 
hiui,  and,  for  the  moment,  them.  They  had  seen  none  such  wonderful 
manhood.  The  sense  of  eternal  things  which  filled  his  presence 
men,  to  their  gnrprise,  felt  in  a  degree  haunting  themselves.  They 
hftd  glimmers  of  a  nimbus  aronnd  his  venerable  head  which  made 
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them,   perhaps,  dimly  anderstand  why  painters  had  gilded  aureoles- 
aronnd  the  heads  of  those  saints  which  hung  upon  his  walls. 

Yet  not  the  humblest  docker,  not  the  youngest  child,  not  the 
hardest  unbeliever,  found  in  him  any  **  greatness,"  as  earth's  great 
personages  are  great.  He  had  the  gentleness,  the  deference  of  a 
father  pitying  his  children.  He  was  aware  not  in  the  least  that  he 
was  a  Cardinal- Archbishop :  to  be  of  service  to  you  seemed  the 
special  object  of  his  lifo.  It  was  thus  that  **  My  son,''  as  he  nsed  to 
address  an  earnest  man,  seemed  so  well  to  become  his  lips.  Yet  was 
his  pleasure  in  his  service  so  child-like,  that  his  heart  seemed  to  bound 
and  sing  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  thought  that  he  could  be  anything 
of  a  helper  to  the  helpless  among  men. 

From  first  to  last  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  almost  wholly  in 
his  relation  to  suffering  children.  I  am  fain  to  think  that^  as  their 
friend,  he  loved  me.  It  was  in  those  years  when  the  need  of  the 
Society  for  whose  existence  I  worked — ^The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  l-hildren — was  still  unrecognised,  whilst  its 
success  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  proposals  for  legislation  were 
generally  resented  as  "  grandmotherly,"  its  statements  of  reasons  for 
such  legislation  "  sensational "  and  "  hysterical,"  whilst  national 
opinion  upon  its  existence  and  aims  was  adverse  or  dead — it  was  then 
that  Cardinal  Manning  allowed  me  to  find  in  him  a  friend,  and  made 
me  feel  the  strength  which  comes  from  such  a  man's  homage  to  one  & 
cause.  By  a  true  instinct  he  rejected  alike  the  doubts  and  the 
censures  which  at  that  time  were  almost  universal,  and  in  various 
and  subtle  ways,  by  sacred  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  by  a 
wido  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  matter,  sustained  the  faith  and 
zeal  necessary  if  the  cause  was  not  to  prove  too  great  and  die. 
When  urging  patience  in  those  days,  the  Cardinal  said  in  his  own 
persuasive  way :  *'  Child-life  and  home-life  have  not  been  thought 
about  in  England.  We  have  to  make  them  thought  about.  The  age 
is  busy  and  superficial.  Such  work  will  take  time.  Nothing  that  a 
nation  needs  deeply  does  it  suddenly  espouse."  At  another  moment  of 
disappointment  ho  said  to  the  same  worker :  "  There  is  room  for  only 
one  true  fear  in  a  man.  That  fear  is  that  he  may  be  wrong.  When  that 
has  been  banished,  there  is  no  room  for  any  other."  Whenever  he- 
observed  in  the  paper  that  either  I  or  the  Society  had  had  a  snnb,  he 
was  sure  to  send  a  little  note,  "  Come  and  see  me."  On  one  occasion 
he  said,  referring  to  a  case  which  had  recently  been  dismissed  by  the 
Westminster  magistrate  :  *'  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dre^ed  in  a  work 
like  this  than  that  we  should  allow  the  weaknesses  of  human  agencies- 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  righteousness  of  our  mission.  And 
do  remember,"  he  added,  "that  magistrates  cannot  be  expected  to 
administer  the  law  beyond  the  requirements  of  public  sentiment. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  make  an  earnest  man  unjust  to  officials  as  that 
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he  should  be  disheartened.  St.  Paul  could  work  for  liis  Lord,  and  yet 
respect  the  officials  whose  duty  it  wa«  to  send  him  to  prison."  When 
the  first  essay  was  made  to  interest  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation 
in  tbe  cruelties  from  which  so  many  of  its  children  suffered,  he 
joined  with  me,  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  in  writing  an  article 
in  this  Review,  thus  lending  the  influence  of  his  great  name  to 
a  cause  as  yet  unpopular.  When  the  Bill  for  the  Prevention  ofH 
Cruelty  to  Children  was  before  Parliament,  he  went  down  to  the 
House  twice  to  use  his  influence  in  the  lohby  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers ho  knew,  from  whom,  he  feared,  support  for  it  was  not  probable. 
To  the  same  iulluence  the  Society  owes  some  of  its  most  influential 
supporters*  To  its  two  last  annual  meetings  he  promised  to  come  if 
his  doctor  would  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  previous  winters  had  both 
l>een  spent  indoors.  When  the  time  for  the  meetings  came  he  was  still 
unwelh  Oa  one  occasion,  when  urged  to  go  and  winter  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  follow  the  good  example  of  Mr,  Spurgeon,  he  said  : 
**  When  my  Father  opens  His  door,  and  wants  Henry  Edward 
Manning  witliin,  shall  the  child  not  be  waiting  on  the  step  ?  *' 

His  interest  in  children  was  like  his  character — an  all-round  one 
and  of  the  most  genuine  and  simple  kind.  *'I  like  to  go  into  the 
parks  on  Sunday/*  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  to  see  the  children  and 
talk  with  them  ;  and  I  give  them  my  blessing/'  Then,  with  a 
pleased  smile  he  added  :  *'  Nobody  can  say  that  I  am  proselytising  in 
that/'  Referring  on  one  occasion  to  a  depressed  remark  I  had  made 
to  him  on  tbe  small  results  of  the  past  year  s  work :  **  Only  seventy 
cases  !  *'  he  exultingly  exclaimed.  **  Small  result  !  Think  of  seventy 
little  children's  tears  dried,  and  seventy  little  children's  pains  stopped  ! 
We  can  never  say  that  that  is  nothing.  It  is  glorious ! ''  In  a  still 
more  solemn  voice,  he  continued :  **  A  child's  needless  tear  is  a  blood- 
blot  upon  this  earth/*  A  worker  for  the  Society,  after  a  tour 
in  Ireland,  called  upon  him  at  his  request  to  tell  him  the  result. 
On  hearing  that  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Irish 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Parnellite  and  ilcCarthyite,  Orangeman 
and  Home  Ruler,  had  met  together  on  onr  platform,  and  had  joined 
in  forming  our  Aid  Committees^  he  clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed : 
**  How  happy  the  old  prophet  would  have  been  !  The  good  days  are 
coming.  It  is  the  little  child  that  will  be  their  leader.  People  will 
find  their  brotherhood  in  little  children/' 

What  this  great  man  did  for  suflering  children  he  could  not  help 
doing.  The  sinister  motives  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  by 
persons  who  did  not  know  him  are  to  me.  "who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  his  intimacy  for  seven  and  a  half  years,  unjust  and  impossible.  His 
jsealous  Romari  Catholicism  was  but  the  image  and  superscription  of 
that  pure  golden  humanity,  to  which  each  needless  tear  of  a  child  was 
a  blood-drop.     With  the  ecclefiiastical  kingdom  to  which  he  gave  his 
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allegiance  I  have  no  concern  here.  Before  all  things  he  was  a  grandly 
human  being.  To  him  the  cause  and  aery  ice  of  the  little  and  weak  was 
what  to  too  many  ecclesiastics  is  the  cause  and  service  of  the  great  and 
the  strong.  Whatever  was  his  own  desire  in  the  matter,  the  power  of  his 
life  ser\'^ed,  not  Romanism,  but  religion.  It  was  in  spite  of  his  alien 
Church,  alien  in  name  and  in  habits  of  thought  to  English  life,  that 
he  won  Englishmen's  love.  They  travelled  after  him,  led  by  his 
personality,  not  by  his  creed.  The  English  are  first  political^  then 
religious  ;  and  all  their  political  traditions,  as  well  as  all  the  institu- 
tions their  politics  have  created,  place  a  bar  against  Re  ma  lism,  which 
no  personality,  however  great,  can  remove. 

His  influence  was  like  that  gracious  influence  of  a  noble  woman 
which  all  men  feel  without  becoming  women,  or  even  adopting  their 
costume.  It  was  created  and  it  was  limited  by  what  in  him  was 
common  to  our  best  humanity,  and  which  every  human  being  by 
virtue  of  humanity  must  feel.  The  Church  to  which  he  belonged 
gave  him  titles ;  but  these,  though  extending  the  range  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  fj^ination  of  his  influence,  did  not  constitnte  the 
source  of  it.  Neither  the  mitre  nor  the  crown,  but  the  common 
heart  of  mankind  transfigured,  marks  the  true  master  of  men.  The 
Pope  may  create  twenty  cardinals ;  he  cannot  create'  one  Manning, 
for  grand  titles  do  not  make  grand  men.  A  bishop's  throne  may 
have  a  bishop's  empire,  but  only  a  bishop's.  Manhood  alone  can 
have  empire  over  men. 

Though  most  of  what  he  said  to  me  was  said  to  make  my  hands 
stronger  to  do  the  special  work  I  had  to  do,  and  which,  had  he  had  time, 
his  own  hands  would  have  gladly  done,  now  and  again  conversation 
slipped  into  more  general  topics,  when,  so  utterly  simple  was  he  and  so 
open,  that  what  some  would  call  the  trifles  of  his  personal  life  would 
come  up  in  his  conversation,  which  all  unconsciously  betrayed  how  fall 
of  happy  and  prosperous  virtue  he  was.  On  one  occasion  he  told  me 
this  story  in  slow  periods,  in  which  every  word  was  a  reality  :  "  I  was 
going  down  that  street,"  pointing  out  of  the  window  to  a  double  row  of 
mansions  that  were  being  built,  *^  and  I  met  a  little  boy  going  along  his 
happy  way,  with  poor  dress,  but  a  lovely,  thoughtful,  pale,  open  face, 
and  I  stopped  him  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  him.  '  WeU,  my 
little  roan,  how  are  you,  and  where  are  you  going  with  that  little 
bundle  in  your  hand  ? '  He  told  me  *  there  * — pointing  to  one  of 
the  houses  being  built,  *  to  his  father.*  *  What  is  your  father  ? '  I 
asked.  *  A  carpenter,  sir,*  he  replied.*'  Then  the  Cardinal  added 
slowly,  ^'  I  was  awed  and  ptartled  !  I  had  met  a  carpenter's  son  ! 
My  Lord  was  once  a  little  servant  like  that  boy.  Oh,  Mr.  Wangh,** 
he  exclaimed,  almost  in  tears,  ''  what  depths  of  love  were  in  Christ  I  " 
He  then  in  the  simplest  way  disclosed  that  he  had  at  once  retomed 
home  and  sent  all  that  he  had  then  to  give  to  some  institution  for  the 
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children  of  the  poor.  "  I  feel  at  times,  he  said,  "  ashamed  to  own 
anything.''  I  saw  in  that  moment  how  intense  upon  him  was  the 
power  of  the  lifo  of  our  Lord, 

Nerer  was  a  man  less  of  a  bigot.  He  had  a  heart  for  all  reality. 
"We  differed  totu  ca'lo  in  our  ideas  of  the  Church.  As  the  uame  is 
generally  understood,  I  had  no  Church.  The  source  of  my  religion 
began  and  ended  with  the  Nazarene.  I  had  no  Church  histor)*,  no 
Church  creeds,  save  the  history  once  enacted  in  Galilee  and  Judea 
and  the  creed  of  the  Gospels,  The  four  lives  of  the  Nazarene  by 
four  of  his  friends  were  ray  library  of  faith.  My  pope,  my  cardinals 
were,  therefore,  Christ  and  his  Twelve.  My  apostolical  succession  was 
to  such  men  as  had  by  direct  contact  with  our  Lord  caught  some  of  His 
iioly  fire.  On  one  occasion  when  I  had  respectfully  put  ray  posififtri 
to  him  he  said  :  "  Well,  you  are  making  me  your  confessor,  and  I 
give  you  absolution,  for  you  need  it ;  you  are  not  following  Christ 
4IS  rauch  as  you  think  you  are.  Follow  Him  enough  and  you  will 
find  that  out. ' 

When  walking  in  the  New  Forest  some  years  ago  I  came  up,  here 
and  there  upon  the  road,  with  little  knots  of  country  people  in  their 
Sunday  best  wending  their  way  to  a  village  church.  They  were 
going,  I  found,  to  the  funeral  of  **  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall."  I 
turned  into  the  church,  attended  the  service,  and  followed  to  the 
grave,  I  did  not  know  the  woman,  but  I  found  that  she  had  been 
greatly  loved  and  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  whole  country  side, 
which  had  ceased  labour  and  gathered  to  weep  at  her  grave.  Humanity 
mourned  when  she  died.  I  found  myself  joining  in  its  tears.  When 
the  lingering  company  had  gone  away,  I  said  to  the  gravedigger : 
•*  She  was  much  beloved,  it  seems."  •*  Ah.  sir ! "  he  sobbed  with 
difficulty,  his  aged,  wrinkled  face  crumpling  up  as  fresh  tears  started, 
breaking  his  sentence.  Then  taking  his  shovel,  he  continued,  a^  he 
began  to  shovel  back  the  earth  :  "  This  is  the  hardest  job  IVe  had  for 
many  a  day.'* 

Those  Hebrew  **  women  from  Galilee  "  and  those  English  labourers 
from  the  Forest  had  the  same  kind  of  reason  for  their  tears  at  the 
tomb.  Humanity  wept  at  both.  And  it  was  humanity  that  wept 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal.  Our  common  race  was  bereaved.  The 
mystic  power  of  man  *' renewed  after  the  image  of  Christ"  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  ]{emembering  the  great  woe 
of  this  great  city  and  of  the  whole  land  at  his  grave  it  is  well  to 
reflect  that  though  place  and  power  play  their  part  in  this  complex 
life  of  ours,  empire  belongs  only  to  Christ  and  to  theChrist*like  soul, 
be  its  circle  great  or  small.  It  is  not  an  Atlantic  alone  that 
possesses  the  properties  of  the  sea ;  each  wave  and  ripple  breaking 
around  the  children's  feet  paddling  upon  its  shore  possesses  the 
same.     Its  very  spray  is  salt.      Nor  is    it  greatness  of  name    and 
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vastness  of  sphere  that  constitute  the  power  of  a  Christian.  Hi» 
power  is  that  his  nature  is  impregnated  with  the  race-loving  spirit 
of  Christ.  The  soul  may  be  as  unconscious  of  its  properties  as  the 
sea  is  of  its  properties,  but  it  has  them  all  the  same ;  and  hj  what- 
soever Church-name  that  soul  is  known  :  Greek,  Roman,  or  Anglican, 
be  it  a  diocesan  dignitary,  or  a  *'  housekeeper  at  the  Hall  '^  among 
farms  and  labourers,  the  Cliristliness  of  its  disposition  and  behaviour 
will  be  the  measure  in  which  men  will  find  in  it  ''  saving  health." 

Once  I  was  warned  by  a  well-known  statesman  against  putting 
ecclesiastics  on  my  Society's  committee.  I  said :  **  But  we  have 
already  one  on  it,  Cardinal  Manning."  His  reply  was:  "Oh, 
Manning,  he  is  not  an  ecclesiastic  ;  he  belongs  to  us  all ! " 

That  the  supremest  humanity  is  king  among  men,  this  is  the 
lesson  of  the  great  life  which  the  nation  mourns,  and  which  it  will 
see  no  more. 

Benjamin  Waugh. 


I  CANNOT  refrain  from  adding  to  the  foregoing  papers  a  few  reooI-> 
lections  of  my  own.  For  some  years  past  I  have,  like  many  others, 
been  admitted  to  Cardinal  ^lanning's  friendship,  and  found  ready 
access  to  him.  Many  an  hour's  conversation  I  have  had  with  him — 
often  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  he  seemed  to  be  at  leisure  for 
general  and  discursive  talk.  Several  friends,  notably  Dr.  Paton  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hatch,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  known  to 
him  ;  for  he  seemed  desirous  of  meeting  every  one  worth  knowing. 
He  never  tried  to  convert  me :  indeed  we  did  not  go  much  into  eccle- 
siastical argument ;  recognising  our  different  points  of  view,  we  were 
ready  to  discuss  the  secondary  questions  on  which  differences  are  not 
vital.  I  remember  that  early  in  our  acquaintance  the  Cardinal,  who 
had  undertaken  to  write  an  article  for  this  Review  on  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  the  House  of  Commons,  sent  to 
ask  me  to  go  down  and  talk  to  him  about  it.  I  found  him  with  the 
MS.  just  finished,  the  sheets  scarcely  dry.  He  read  over  the  whole 
to  me,  challenging  me  to  concur  with,  or  dissent  from,  each  propositioD^ 
and  breaking  into  a  gentle  smile  when — as  was  generally  the  case — I 
intimated  strong,  dissent.  I  thought  the  article  very  good  as  a  state- 
ment of  opinion,  but  untenable  as  an  argument. 

I  once  congratulated  him  on  his  long  life,  as  giving  time  for  his 
motives  and  career  to  display  themselves  in  their  true  light.  He 
assented,  referring  very  feelingly  to  the  unpopularity  and  miscon- 
ception he  had  had  to  go  through  ;  how  he  had  been  under  a  cloud 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  had  in  the  end  lived  through  it. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  seemed  to  me  a  more  thoionglk 
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Bishop  ;  not  merely  carrying  with  sedulous  attention  and  grave  respon- 
sibility, though  with  a  masterful  sense  of  certainty  and  ease,  tlie 
cares  of  his  own  diocese  and  Church,  and — to  his  own  feeling  afc 
least — of  the  religion  of  his  country,  but  always  ready  to  undertake 
the  ^idance  of  any  individual  soul  in  need,  caring  for  the  one,  and 
lavish  of  thought  and  time  in  each  case — a  confessor  as  well  as  an 
overseer.  He  meditated  deeply  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  England — 
of  course  with  a  bias  ;  thought  highly,  on  the  whole,  of  the  aristocracy, 
spoke  often  in  words  of  solemn  warning  of  the  perils  of  our  pursuit  of 
money,  but  recognised  the  deep-seated  belief  in  God  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  There  was  much  Catholic  truth,  he  would  say,  among 
the  Methodists,  and  he  held  that  the  Salvation  Army,  sadly  defective 
aa  it  was,  was  nevertheless  seriously  preaching  the  fear  of  God. 

I  was  abroad  during  the  early  part  of  the  Dock  strike.  On  returning, 
1  went  to  see  the  Cardinal,  who  told  me  what  he  had  been  doing. 
I  suggested  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  had  looked  back.  "  Yes,*'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  wicked 
smile^  "  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  any  other  of  ray  episcopal 
brethren  were  in  England  at  the  time,*' 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  wrote  some 
urticles  criticising  the  theological  position  of  Cardinal  Newman. 
< 'ardinal  Manning,  reading  these,  spoke  to  me  of  his  great  interest 
in  them,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  Dr.  Fairbairn.  Accordingly,  he 
cam©  to  my  house  one  afternoon  to  meet  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  my  friend 
Dr.  Paton.  Mr.  Lilly  was  also  present,  and  some  members  of  my 
family.  After  tea  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  Romau 
Catholic  question,  and  in  the  most  friendly  and  generous  spirit,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  men,  a  general  argument  of 
the  deex>est  interest  was  held,  Dr.  Fairbairn  propounding  questions  to 
bring  out  the  points,  tbcCardinal  replying,  and  Dr.  Paton  interposing  re- 
marks and  questions  now  and  then.  The  Cardinal  did  not  bind  himself 
to  Cardinal  Newman's  positions,  and  indeed  expressly  disclaimed  to 
have  so  studied  his  books  as  to  know  his  views;  but  he  treated  the  belief 
in  God  as  a  necessity  of  his  existence,  and  deduced  from  it  the  belief 
in  Christianity — /,g,,  the  Catholic  Church.  His  argument  was,  to  the 
minds  of  some  presentj  somewhat  out  of  date,  founded  rather  on  the  lines 
current  in  the  Tractnrian  times  than  on  those  which  are  adjusted  to 
modern  history  and  philosophy.  But  he  more  than  frankly  admitted 
to  saving  grace  Christians  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  basing 
his  view  on  the  doctrine  of  extraordinary  grace,  the  result  of  the  grace  of 
the  Churcli,  and  shining  out  beyond  her  pale.  The  whole  conversation 
was  strenaous;  Drs*  Fairbairn  and  Paton,  both  coming,as  they  explained, 
of  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters,  were  firm,  though  fraternal,  them- 
selves holding  High  Church  doctrine,  though  of  a  dirt'erent  order.  I 
remember  especially  one  passage*     The  Cardinal  was  asked  to  define 
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the  specific  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  Chmch,  and,  setUing  him- 
self to  the  task,  spoke  for  two  or  three  minntes.  At  the  dose  of  his 
sentences  we  all  three,  with  one  voice,  accepted  his  definition  aheolntely. 
This  may  show  either  the  underlying  similarity  of  Christian  creeds  or 
the  difficalties  of  definition;  but  it  was  veiy  striking.  There  was 
no  difference  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chnrch  and  Catholicity ;  only 
as  to  the  realities  which  corresponded  to  them.  The  oon- 
yersation  was  at  last  broken  off  by  the  Cardinal  having  to  leave. 
Rising  from  his  chair,  he  grasped  Dr.  Fairbaim  by  the  hand,  and,  with 
the  greatest  warmth,  said  how  glad  he  was,  in  spite  of  what  he  must 
consider  imperfections,  to  be  able  to  recognise  him  as  a  brother  in  Christ. 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  with  like  feeling,  replied  how  happy  he  was  to  be  able 
so  to  regard  him,  without  even  speaking  of  imperfections,  and  even 
happier  to  be  in  a  position  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  teacher  called  to 
his  office,  like  himself,  by  the  Master,  and  possessed  therefore  of  the 
same  right  to  serve  Him.  It  was  a  mutual  benediction,  and  a  scene 
I  shall  never  forget. 

P.  W.  B. 
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Jidjf. 

ON  the  6tb  Jane  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  writs  were  issued 
on  the  8th,  returnable  on  the  11th  July.  The  usual  fuss  and 
activity  among  politicians  and  political  men-of- all- work  ensued,  and 
the  usual  amount  of  political  calculations  and  prophecies  were 
hazarded  ;  but  nobody  was  prepared  for  the  dev^elopment  of  a  new 
force  which  appeared  with  siogolar  precision  of  action  early  in  the 
elections.  This  was  what  is  well-known  as  the  Labour  party.  It 
is  not  easy  to  define  its  true  relation  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  it 
is  certain  that  its  triamph  displaced  much  truer  re]>resentati7es  of 
the  body  of  workers  than  some  of  the  new  men.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  political  schemers  in  no  sense  identiBed  with  the  manual  workers 
succeeded  by  cajolery  in  getting  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the 
Labour  party.  Only  in  a  few  electorates  was  the  movement  com- 
pletely and  exclusively  successful.  The  city  of  Sydney  is  divided 
into  three  large  electorates — East,  West,  and  South  Sydney,  The 
West  contains  a  vast  number  of  working  men  connected  with  the 
shipping  and  the  wharf  trafHc,  and  the  trades  and  handicrafts  depen- 
dent upon  these  classes.  Among  the  candidates  were  the  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Francis  Abigail,  formerly 
Minister  of  Klines,  both  believed  to  be  very  popular  with  the  classes 
preponderating  in  this  great  division  of  the  city,  and  both  several 
times  returned  on  former  occasions.  This  electorate  returns  four 
members  to  Parliament.  The  most  notable  appearance  of  the  Labour 
party  was  in  four  men,  bunched  together  for  these  four  seats,  with 
no  special  manifesto  of  principles  and  with  little  exposition  of 
political  aims  by  word  of  month.  Nor  were  they  personally  known 
beyond  their  own  class  circles  and  the  trades  unions  to  which  they 
all  belonged.     "  Union  is  strength  "  and  *'  shoulder  to  shoulder  "  were 
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amongst  their  catch-cries ;  and  their  fellow-workmen  joined  in  one 
demonstration  which  had  a  striking  effect.  They  mastered  with 
bands  of  music,  flags  and  symbols,  and  formed  a  torchlight  procession 
for  some  two  miles  through  the  streets,  the  four  Labour  candidates 
walking  abreast  with  the  motto,  *'  All  of  us,  or  none  of  us  !  "  This 
served  in  the  place  of  eloquent  speech  or  powerful  argument,  and  on 
the  polling  day  the  four  Labour  candidates  swept  the  electorate 
<;leaD,  the  old  members  and  the  new  supplicants  for  favour  all  dis- 
appearing from  the  field.  In  one  of  the  populous  suburbs,  containing 
four  seats,  the  same  sweeping  change  was  effected  by  four  unknown 
men.  Henceforward,  all  through  the  elections,  seats  here  and  there 
were  steadily  won  by  Labour  candidates.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  this  political  Labour  movement  was  that  in  nearly  every  case  the 
candidates  were  accepted  on  trust.  Nothing  was  known  of  them  by 
the  bulk  of  the  electors,  and  to  all  appearance  nothing  was  desired  to 
be  known. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  the 
prize  of  useful  activity  and  honourable  ambition.  At  least,  prepara- 
tion of  some  sort  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  prise.  But 
not  so  in  the  Labour  triumph.  No  evidence  of  public  service  or  of 
ability  was  needed.  The  man  succeeded  best  who  had  visibly  done 
least  to  entitle  him  to  success.  But  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that 
in  most  cases  the  aptitudes  of  the  man  had  been  made  known  in  the 
business  of  trade  societies,  and  that  he  was  not  selected  as  a  candidate 
on  trust,  or  without  sufficient  knowledge,  however  blindly  he  may 
have  been  chosen  as  a  member  of  Parliament  by  the  bulk  of  the 
electors  afterwards.  The  assembly  consists  of  141  members,  and  of 
these  fully  thirty  are  Labour  representatives,  not  one  of  whom  has  a 
record  of  service  except  in  connection  with  strikes  and  trades 
unionism. 

Some  of  the  anecdotic  incidents  in  the  Labour  triumph  are  worthy  of 
record.  One  young  man  was  feeding  a  stone-crushing  machine  up  to 
the  eve  of  his  election ;  another  was  following  his  trade  as  a  plasterer 
when  he  was  seized  upon  as  a  candidate.  In  several  instances  the 
<;andidates  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  country ;  in  other  cases 
they  had  been  shifling  about  from  one  calling  to  another,  with  no 
settled  occupation.  In  one  case  the  candidate  had  been  sentenced  to 
a  severe  term  of  imprisonment  in  connection  with  the  recent  strikes* 
and  he  would  have  been  in  prison  at  the  time  of  election  had  it  hot 
been  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  the  royal  prerogative.  These 
instances  are  not  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  disparagement,  bat 
rather  to  illustrate  the  advent  of  the  Labour  party  by  what  can  hardly 
be  considered  less  than  features  of  romance.  In  point  of  fact^  tfao 
circumstances  to  which  reference  is  made  serve  to  show  the  gennine 
identity  of  the  new  members  with  the  classes  of  labour. 
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There  were  doubtful  men  in  the  new  party,  as  I  have  already 
said)  and  the  party  themselves  soon  took  steps  to  eject  the  unclean 
intruders.  They  were  not  admitted  to  the  party's  caucits  meetings, 
and  were  in  fact  disowned  with  as  much  politeness  as  was  compatible 
with  decision.  The  Labour  members  united  compactly  enough ; 
appropriated  a  range  of  seats  as  fai*  removed  as  possible  from  the 
Ministerial  and  the  Opposition  benches,  and  took  possession  of  one  of 
the  ante-rooms  as  their  own  against  the  other  members. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the 
1  Ith  July.  It  is  understood  that  overtures  had  been  made  by  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Opposition  to  a  gentleman  newly  elected  to 
aasnme  the  lead  of  their  party,  but,  as  he  declined,  IMr.  Dibbs  was 
again  elected  to  the  post,  Tjovd  Jersey  opened  Parliament  for  busi- 
ness on  the  15th,  and  the  Speech  announced  measures  for  a  reform 
of  the  electoral  system,  the  establishment  of  local  self-government, 
the  constitution  of  courts  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes,  and  other  important  business^  including  the  draft  Bill  of  the 
Federation  Convention.  The  adoption  of  the  Address  in  reply  was 
duly  moved  and  seconded,  when  Mr.  Dibbs  rose  and  moved  au  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  House  had  no  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Labour  members  were  in  their  place  to  a  man,  imd  they 
attentively  listened  to  the  indictment,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  greatly 
impressed.  The  efforts  to  win  their  support  displayed  some  desperate 
spasms  of  injured  vii*tue,  and  tliere  was  violence  enough  to  do  service 
for  the  absence  of  veracity.  One  charge  against  me  was  that  in 
sending  troops  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  the  northern  collieries  at  a 
time  of  a  general  strike,  I  had  sent  a  Gatling  gun  to  shoot  down  the 
people.  One  ot  the  Labour  members  turned  up  a  volume  of  the 
Official  Reports,  and  read  out  that  Mr.  Dibbs,  then  in  Opposition, 
approved  of  my  course  of  action,  eicept  that  he  complained  that  I 
had  not  taken  it  a  week  earlier  ;  and  this  member  put  the  case  with 
almost  grotesque  emphasis,  that  the  difference  between  me  and  Mr. 
Dibbs  was  that  I  Kent  the  gun,  ard  that  Mr.  Dibbs  would  have  sent  it 
sooner  by  a  week.  Personally  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  sending  this  gun ; 
it  became  my  duty  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  to  instruct  the  com- 
mandant to  send  a  military  force  to  Newcastle,  and  the  gun  got  there 
amidst  the  military  details  of  the  movement,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge  whatever.  I  explain  this  circumstance  because  the  charge 
has  been  made  against  me  time  after  time,  with  the  object  of  exciting 
the  angry  passions  of  men  against  me,  and  when  no  gmver  charge 
could  be  found. 

Returning  to  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  members  on  their  first 
ParUamentaiy  trial— I  replied  to  Mr.  Dibbs  very  shortly,  declining  to 
defend  the  iiovemraent  or  to  appeal  to  any  section  of  the  House  for 
consideration^  and  inviting  a  clear  decision  one  way  or  other  in  the 
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interest  of  the  country.  Whatever  they  did,  I  asked  that  some  party 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  public  business.  The  debate 
proceeded,  and  the  grossest  appeals  were  made  to  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  new  members  to  support  the  adverse  motion,  to  step 
in  and  save  the  unhappy  country  from  ruin.  But  soon  one  of  the 
Labour  members  rose  in  his  place  and  said  that  his  party  had 
considered  the  situation,  and  had  decided  to  vote  as  a  body  against 
any  change.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  past  and  the  wrangles 
of  old  parties  ;  they  were  there  to  press  on  the  pablic  business,  and 
they  believed  they  could  get  most  out  of  the  present  holders  of  ofSce. 
After  this  announcement,  the  Oppositionists  were  furions  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  new  members.  They  who  might  have  been  hailed 
as  the  saviours  of  the  country,  were  now  reviled  as  its  worst  enemies. 
No  term  of  reproach  was  too  bitter  to  be  flung  at  them.  Bot  the 
Labour  party  stood  it  well.  They  gave  evidence  of  a  self-restraint 
and  a  close  observation  and  a  steadiness  of  purpose  which  old  stagers 
in  political  warfare  might  emulate  with  much  advantage  to  themselves. 

It  is  too  soon  to  form  a  definite  opinion  of  the  manner  and  methods 
of  the  new  party  in  the  present  Parliament.  Many  of  them  are 
beyond  question  men  of  good  capacity  for  Parliamentary  work.  They 
speak  pointedly  and  tersely  on  questions  under  debate,  are  seldom 
prolix  or  pretentious  ;  and  they  appear  to  give  a  studious  examination 
to  all  matters  submitted  for  consideration.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  that  they  will  lose  something  of  their  separate  party  character  as 
time  familiarises  them  to  the  company  into  which  they  are  thrown, 
and  they  find  that  men  whom  they  meet  every  day  express  many  of 
their  views,  though  not  professing  to  be  the  special  representatives  of 
labour.  Naturally  and  unavoidably,  causes  of  disagreement  will  arise 
among  themselves,  and  the  incidents  of  public  life  will  incline  many 
of  them  to  lean  more  towards  men  outside  their  own  party  than  to 
their  newly  found  comrades.  The  processes  of  change,  which  are 
often  unconscioQsly  felt,  will  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  Labour 
membei's  as  upon  the  minds  of  other  human  beings,  and  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  forecast  the  position  of  the  Labour  party  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

One  consequence,  altogether  beneficial,  of  the  advent  of  the  Labour 
party  in  Parliament,  will  be  to  compel  attention  to  questions  affecting  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  masses  of  the  human  family.  In  Anck 
tralia,  the  majority  in  every  Parliament  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
had  to  force  their  own  way  in  the  world,  and  who  ought  to  be  weU 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  working  population ;  but  it  is  nofc 
often  the  case  that  the  man  who  mounts  upward  by  his  own  energy  and 
perseverance  in  industrial  pursuits  bestows  much  thought  upon  his 
fellows  who  are  less  successful  in  the  straggle.  It  is  flattering  to 
his  self-love  to  think  that  his  prosperity  is  due  to  his  own  merita. 
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and  he  displays  a  pride  in  his  possessions  wbicli  it  is  not  always 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  He  is  too  busy  with  himself,  and  what  is  his, 
to  trouble  about  the  welfare  of  others.  Jjet  them  do  as  he  has  had 
to  do.  But  the  men  elected,  not  because  they  have  emerged  from 
the  ranks  of  Labour,  but  because  they  are  of  the  ranks  of  Labour, 
and  whose  mission  is  to  labour  in  Parliament  for  Labour's  sake,  are 
not  likely  to  place  any  object  above  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  their  own  class.  Their  eyes  will  be  watching  for  any  sign  of 
genuine  help,  and,  knowing  the  source  of  their  strength,  they  will 
not  fail  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  tbeir  fellows.  Though 
they  may  form  friendly  relations  with  men  apart  from  their  own 
groove — and  the  really  good  men  among  them  are  sure  to  be  attracted 
by  the  goodness  in  others — ^atill  the  loadstone  of  their  political  lines 
will  be  the  elevation  of  the  toiliog  masses. 

Henceforward  we  shall  have,  taking  distinct  shape  with  increasing 
dimensions,  the  party  of  Labour  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  our  political 
calculations.  What  the  electors  have  learned,  they  will  never  unlearn. 
Though  it  is  impossible  now  to  forecast  what  this  youog  political 
party  will  exactly  do,  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  however  individaal  members 
may  fail  or  fall  away,  that  its  strength  will  be  renewed  at  the  polls  ; 
the  weak  timbers  will  be  replaced  by  sound  timbersj  and  if  these 
again  disclose  evidence  of  weakness,  stronger  still  will  be  sought  to 
replace  them.  And  if  the  artisan  and  the  farm  labourer  acquire  a 
true  discernment  of  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  cultivate  the  faculty 
to  apply  right  remedies  for  admitted  wrongs^  their  co-operation  iik 
solving  the  hardest  problems  in  human  progress  will  be  welcomed  by* 
all  true  men  and  women. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

The  foregoing  sheets  were  written  ^y^  months  ago.  The  Labour 
party,  which  started  in  such  close  order  and  with  each  circumspect 
Bteps,  slowly  yielded  to  the  influences  of  political  demoralisation,  and, 
after  an  all-night  sitting,  it  split  asunder  like  a  badly  built  ship  ii> 
a  gale  of  wind  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning- 
of  11th  December.  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  a  Labour  party 
as  understood  at  the  time  of  the  elections  now  exists  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  The  main  bond  of  union  was  an  agree- 
ment "  to  sink  the  fiscal  issue  "  ;  that  is,  to  refuse  to  enter  upon  any 
change  of  tariff  until  certain  reforms  claimed  as  urgent  were  obtained. 
The  Government  which  met  the  present  Parliament  had  submitted 
^H  to  the  late  assembly  before  the  dissolution  a  comprehensive  Bill  to 
^H  establish  local  self-government  in  the  country  districts,  and  a  Bill  to 
I  recast  the  electoral  system,  abolishing  plural  voting,  extending  thc> 
I        franchise  in  several  directions,  and  providing  for  the  self-regietratioQ 
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of  electors.     It  is  desirable  to  note  that  this  was  before  the  advent 
of  the  Labour  party,  and  before  the  Labour  party  had  been  dreamt 
of.     The  same  measures  somewhat  revised  were  re-introduoed  in  the 
new  Parliament,  together  with  a  Bill  to  establish  courts  of  concilia- 
tion and  an  authority  to  conduct  cases  of  arbitration  in  dealing  with 
trade  disputes.     When  these  measures  with  others  were  annonnced 
in  the  Governor's  speech,  the  Labour  members,  to  use  the  language 
of  some  of  them,  declared  that  the  speech ''  embodied  their  platform/' 
though  in   fact  the  principal   of  them  had  been  submitted  to  the 
previous  Parliament.     As  the  work  of  the  Session  began  in  earnest, 
it  was  curious  to  observe  the  idiosyncrasies  and  individual  leanings 
of  many  of  the  men  so  unexpectedly  raised  to  the  position  of  law- 
makers.    That  period  of  silent  observation  and  patient  study,  which 
we  used  to  read   of  as  the  sure  sign  of  a  capable  mind  fresh  to 
Parliament  seeking  to  mature  its  inherent  powers,  had  not  even  a 
beginning.     The  gentleman  fresh  from  the  shearing  of  sheep  was 
as  ready  to  try  his  shears  in  a  complicated  Bill  on  a  difficult  subject 
as  he  was  in  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  wool^hed.     One 
gentleman  announced  that  he  did  not  come  into  Parliament  to  be 
guided  by  precedents,  but  to  make  precedents.     To  give  a  new  form 
to  the  poet's  idea,  the  Labour  members  were  prepared  to  mah  at 
anything  which  philosophers  or  angels  might  fear  to  touch.     One 
grand  piece  of  legislative  wisdom  and  enlightenment  was  to  give  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  paupers  in  the  Government  asylums ;  and 
one  of  the  many  members,  not  of  their  class,  who  pandered  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  using  their  thirty  votes,  Mr.   G.   H.  Eeid,  used  this 
language  in  support  of  the  brilliant  proposal :  "  The  inmates  of  the 
asylums  are  in  a  better  position  to   form   an  infinitely  sounder  and 
more   unbiassed  judgment   upon  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
than  are  those   who   affect  to   despise   them/'     Of  course,   no   one 
despised  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  political  capital  had  to  be  made 
somehow  out  of  this  new  development  of  political  reform ;  and  the 
motion  was  carried  against  the  Gt)vemment  and  the  better  sense  of 
the  House.     Another  of  the  worthy  group  who  sought  to  flatter  and 
cajole  in  order  to  use  the  Labour  members,  actually  proposed  to  give 
the  political  franchise  to  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols.     It  thus  soon 
became  obvious  that  a  new   order  of  political   sycophants  had  been 
engendered  in  the  Legislature — the  men  of  noble  ambition  who  sought 
to  live  politically  on  the  Labour  members. 

One  of  the  planks  in  the  Labour  platform  was  a  Bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  coal-mines.  A  measure  of  this  character  was  among 
the  Bills  of  the  Government  before  the  Labour  party  came  into 
Parliament,  and  those  among  the  party  who  were  acquainted  with  coal- 
mining expressed  themselves  generally  satisfied  with  the  Bill ;  but 
when  it  got  into  committee  they  carried  a   provision  to  make  the 
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legal  day's  labour,  not  eight  hours,  but  virtually  seven  hours  and 
rty  minutes,  with  severe  penalties  fur  non-compliancp.  When  the 
Bill  came  out  of  committee  a  motion  was  made  for  its  recommittal 
to  reconsider  this  clause  ;  the  debate  was  warm  and  protracted  ;  Mr. 
Edmond  Barton,  the  Attorney-General  in  Mr*  Dibbs'  new  Ministry, 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Minister  in  charge.  Though  hardly  any  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Dibbs  opposition  approved  of  the  clause  or  the  course  pursued,  still 
the  Labour  members  and  their  new  friends,  the  manipulators^  con- 
trived to  defeat  the  motion  for  adjournment,  which  meant  time  for  farther 
nsideration.  On  that  defeat  the  members  of  the  Parkes  adminis- 
tration decided  to  tender  their  resignations.  The  Electoral  Reform 
Bill,  the  Seats  Redistribution  Bill,  and  the  Coal  Mines'  Regulation 
Bill  were  all  approaching  their  final  stages  in  the  assembly,  and  they 
were  all  swept  away  by  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  the 
Labour  members  and  their  new  allies. 

Mr.  Dibbs  was  sent  for»  and  he  succeeded  after  negotiations  ex- 
tending over  some  days  in  forming  a  Ministry.  But  in  a  very  short 
time  the  new  Government  sustained  three  demoralising  defeats. 
One  of  the  most  inesrperienced  members  on  the  ^Ministerial  side  pro- 
posed a  grant  of  £100,000  to  be  distributed  in  rewards  to  successful 
prospectors  for  gold.  The  Government  vigorously  opposed  the  spend- 
thrift motion,  one  of  the  Ministers,  Mr,  Copeland,  who  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  gold-mining, 
declaring  that  no  payable  gold-field  had  ever  been  discovered  by  these 
Government^  rewards.  By  the  Labour  members,  aided  by  the  most 
reckless  men  on  both  sides,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of 
the  new  Ministers.  In  a  makeshift  Electoral  Bill,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  lost  measure,  the  new  Ministers  proposed  that  the 
elections  should  take  place  in  three  batchesj  which  would  unquestion- 
ably be  the  wisest  arrangement  to  meet  the  difiiciilties  of  the  widely 
differing  circumstances  of  the.  country  districts,  where  in  many 
instances  it  is  a  day's  journey  from  one  polling-place  to  another.  The 
proposal  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Attorney- General,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Parliament ;  but  the  Labour  members  and  their  allies 
carried  an  amendment  in  favour  of  all  the  elections,  throughout  the 
vast  territory  of  310,700  square  miles,  taking  place  on  one  day. 
The  new  Ministers  proposed  to  withhold  the  franchise  from  the 
military,  arguing  the  case  with  much  force  and  at  considerable 
length ;  the  Labour  members  and  their  irresponsible  allies  carried  an 
amendment,  without  much  attempt  at  argument,  to  give  the  franchise 
to  the  military.  This  is  the  treatment  the  new  Government  received 
within  a  few  days  of  being  sworn  ;  and  I  am  afraid  much  coarser 
slices  of  humble  pie  are  in  store  for  them. 

In  the  meantime*  Mr.  Dibbs  had  announced  the  intention  of  his 
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Government  to  bring  in  a  Protectionist  tarifiE  of  a  much  severer  type 
than  any  hitherto  attempted  in  New  Soath  Wales.  In  due  time  the 
Treasurer  made  his  statement,  and  explained  his  new  taxes.  The 
same  day  the  new  duties  were  collected  at  the  custom-house  in  antici- 
pation of  legal  sanction.  With  singular  want  of  judgment  the  gentle- 
man leading  the  Opposition  precipitately  broke  in  upon  the  financial 
debate — after  two  speeches  from  his  own  side,  and,  without  allowing 
me,  as  head  of  the  late  administration,  an  opportunity  of  speaking — 
with  a  resolution  not  of  direct  condemnation,  but  artfully  framed,  as 
he  thought,  to  catch  the  block  vote  of  the  Labour  party,  who  in  their 
elections  had  agreed  '*  to  sink  the  fiscal  issue/'  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
what  this  would  lead  to.  The  Protectionist  members  of  the  Labour 
party  had  already  been  gradually  brought  within  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Protectionist  camp.  They  were  under  the  tutelage  of  the  most 
skilful  managers  ;  perhaps  without  suspecting  it  themselves.  The  in- 
judicious cross  debate  came  on,  and  consumed  three  days  ;  the  cruda) 
division  followed,  when  the  Protectionist  members  of  the  Labour  party, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  broke  through  all  their  agreements,  forgot 
all  their  professions,  and  voted  straight  for  the  Protectionist  Ministry. 
Thus  the  cause  of  Protection  was  won  in  the  first  struggle  by  a 
narrow  majority ;  and  thus  the  Labour  party  of  New  South  Wales 
was  shattered  to  pieces. 

As  members  of  Parliament,  I  have  no  desire  to  convey  the  impressiMi 
that  the  Labour  members  are  the  worst.  ^Far  worse  are  they  who  have 
designedly  sat  amongst  them,  poisoned  their  minds,  and  employed 
every  adroit  endeavour  to  turn  the  Labour  vote  to  their  own  sinister 
account.  The  bulk  of  the  Labour  members  are  well-meaning,  respect- 
able men.  The  result  so  far  only  proves  that  no  man  can  learn  to 
make  laws,  any  more  than  he  can  learn  to  make  shoes,  without  some 
sort  of  preparation. 

Henry  Parkes. 


WHITE  AND  BLACK  IN  NATAL. 


NOW  that  Natal  is  apparently  on  the  ev©  of  obtaining  Home  Rule, 
or,  to  use  the  colonial  phrase,  '•  Hesponsible  Government,"  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Native  Question  could  be  placed  on  a  more 
aatififaefcory  footing.  It  is  a  question  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
faced,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  at  the  root  of  half  the  diffi- 
culties from  which  the  colony  is  now  suffering.  And  unless  it  be 
speedily  dealt  with,  it  will  undoubtedly  come  to  the  front — as  shirked 
difficulties  have  a  way  of  doing — in  a  form  which  makes  it  harder  to 
deal  with  than  ever. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  a  dispassionate  observer  that,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  discussions  to  which  the  recent  **  scramble  for  Africa" 
has  given  rise,  the  native  races  of  the  continent  are  treated  as  a  factor 
which,  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  may  be  disregarded." 
Now  it  is  precisely  this  factor  that  England  cannot  alford  to  disregard. 
Whether  these  natives — ^Zulus,  Basutos,  Bechuanas,  and  the  rest — 
be  destined  to  melt  away  before  the  mere  presence  of  the  white  man  ; 
or  to  furnish  a  convenient,  and  practically  inexhaustible,  supply  of 
cheap  labour ;  or  to  be,  as  the  permanent  pecisant  population  of  the 
continent,  the  natural  friend  and  ally  of  the  white  man  in  the  future  ; 
there  they  are,  and  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  they  are 
going  to  die  oat  (which  is  by  no  means  likely),  they  have  vitality 
enough  to  make  the  process  a  long  one,  and  they  must  bs  provided 
for,  in  one  way  or  another,  while  it  lasts. 

Now,  what  is  the  present  status  of  the  Natal  natives  ?  Are  they, 
like  the  American  Indians,  **  a  people  without  law,"  termed,  by  a 
grim  irony,  *^  wards  of  the  State  **  ?  Their  position  is  somewhat 
better  than  that  of  these  unfortunates,  yet,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  it  is  far  enough  from  being  a  satisfactory  one. 
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Natal  was  annexed  by  the  English  in  1843.  It  was  then  inhabited 
by  portions  *  of  one  hundred  odd  tribes,  each  of  which  was  governed 
by  its  own  chief.  These  chiefs  were  not — and  this  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  strongly  emphasised — irresponsible  despots.  They  mled 
according  to  tribal  law  as  preserved  and  orally  handed  down  by  the 
old  men,  and  were  held  accountable  for  any  deviation  therefrom.  A 
mistake  on  this  point  has  given  rise  to  several  fatal  errors  in  colonial 
policy. 

By  a  Government  ordinance  issued  in  1849  it  was  enacted  that "  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  district  shall  hold  and  enjoy,  over  all 
the  chiefs  and  natives  in  this  district^  all  the  power  and  authority 
which,  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  natives,  are 
held  and  enjoyed  by  any  supreme  or  paramount  native  chief,  with," 
in  addition,  "/m//  2^^^'^  to  appoint  and  remove  the  snlordinate  chiefs' 
or  other  authorities  amony  them" 

This  last  sentence  clearly  implies  that  the  power  of  the  native 
chiefs  was  not  unlimited,  and  in  particular  that  they  did  not  exer- 
cise the  special  faculty  indicated.  It  also  shows  that  the  limitations 
to  their  power  were  recognised  by  early  Colonial  Governments.  Yet, 
practically,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  his  function  of  Snpreme 
Chief,  is  the  most  irresponsible  of  despots.  As  Bishop  Colenso  wrote 
in  1874,  "  The  natives  of  Natal,  350,000  of  the  Queen's  subjects, 
may  at  the  present  time  be  '  eaten  up,'  beaten,  killed,  transported^ 
with  or  without  trial,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  supreme,  chief." 

If  proof  of  this  assertion  be  needed,  it  may  be  found  in  an 
authoritative  utterance  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  CouncU.  That 
functionary,  in  1874  (in  answer  to  a  claim  put  forward  by  Bishop 
Colenso  on  behalf  of  Langalibalele),  said,  quoting  from  a  Gape 
official  handbook,  **  The  paramount  chief  is  above  all  law  in  his  own 
tribe  ;  he  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  is  supposed  to  do  no 
^v^ong."  The  Acting  Chief  Justice,  too,  in  connection  with  the 
case,  ruled  that  the  Supreme  Chief,  under  the  ordinance  of  1849, 
was  possessed  of  plenary  despotic  powers.  How  this  theory  was 
acted  out  in  practice  may  be  seen  in  this  very  case  of  Langalibalele^ 
and  in  the  arbitrary  *'  repatriation  "  of  Zibebu's  people,  to  which  we 
shall  recur  presently. 

As  the  Governor  rules  the  white  population  under  colonial  law,  so 
the  Supreme  Chief  is  supposed  to  mete  out  justice  to  the  natives 
under  their  own  law,  except  in  the  case  of  serious  criminal  charges, 
*'  Climes  which  may  be  deemed  repugnant  to  the  general  principles 
of  humanity  recognised  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world."  How 
does  this  system  work  in  actual  fact  ?  When  the  colony  was  first 
annexed,  and  the  powers  of  the  native  local  chiefs  limited  by  law, 

*  ThcT  had  been  broken  np,  and  parts  of  them  dispersed,  in  consequenoe  o£ ' 
wars. 
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the  Government  appointed  white  magistrates  and  administrators  to 
decide  both  civil  and  criminal  matters  in  accordance  with  the  tribal 
law,  Bnt  these  men  knew  little  or  notJiing  of  native  custom  and 
tradition  ;  they  were  forced  to  learn  by  inquiry  from  the  natives,  and 
the  latter  having  then  no  written  language,  all  their  knowledge  was 
orally  acquired,  Thna,  when  a  magistrate  had,  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  laws  current  in  one  section,  h© 
might  be  transferred  to  another,  where  the  customs  were  ditlerent. 
For  though  the  main  principles  of  law  were  the  same,  each  of  the 
hundred  tribes,  already  mentioned  as  living  in  Natal,  differed  as  to 
detail.  Thus  endless  mistakes  arose.  The  natives,  knowing  their 
own  law,  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  the  white  chiefs*  decisions^ 
which  were  so  manifestly  at  variance  with  it,  but  had  perforce  to  sub- 
mit. The  continued  transference  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  increase 
in  their  numbers  (there  are  now  over  twenty),  added  to  the  confusion, 
and  the  state  of  things  became  simply  indescribable. 

The  same  state  of  things,  to  a  great  extent,  prevails  at  the  present 
day.  The  local  magistrates,  in  whose  hands  is  the  administration  of 
native  aftairs,  are  not,  on  the  whole,  a  very  first-rate  body  of  men. 
They  are  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared  with  our  Indian  col-» 
lectors,  political  agents,  and  district  magistrates.  The  office  is  not, 
in  tbe  estimation  of  the  Government  (if  w©  may  jndgf  by  the  salary 
attached  thereto),  one  recjuiring  consummate  ability,  wide  experience, 
or  a  high  standard  of  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  too 
often  the  resort  of  the  half-educated  youth  in  search  of  a  career. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  satire  on  the  Government  that  the  friends  of  k  '} 
joung  man  with  no  special  aptitudes  and  no  capital — not  even  enough 
to  start  him  on  a  farm  or  fit  him  out  for  the  trek  to  Mashonaland — 
should  speak  of  getting  him  a  **  Government  uppointment "  as  the 
natural  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

What  does  such  a  man  know — or  care  to  Jaiow~of  native  laws 
and  customs  ?  His  knowledge  of  the  language — even  if  he  is  con- 
sidered independent  of  a  clerk  and  interpreter — is  seldom  suflScient 
to  guard  him  against  gross  blunders  of  one  kind  and  another.  A 
case  oomee  up  before  him  for  decision  under  native  law.  He  is 
utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  merits  ;  he  is  probably  patient  and 
conscientious  beyond  the  average  if  he  takes  the  slightest  degree  of 
trouble  in  getting  at  the  bare  facts.  His  method  is  a  sufficiently 
simple  and  easy  one.  He  asks  the  nearest  available  native — as  likely 
as  not  his  own  personal  attendant — what  is  usually  done  in  the 
tribe  under  the  circamstances.  /  The  '*  boy  "  in  question  may  or  may 
not  be  an  unimpeachable  authority  on  points  of  law  and  usage  j  at 
_  any  rate,  supposing  him  to  be  thoroughly  well  up  in  all  the  traditions 
^1  ^^  *^^  elders,  he  can  only  be  so  as  regards  his  own  district,  which 
W        may  be   miles   away.     The   chances  are  that  his   answers,  even  if 
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correct,  will  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  hand ;  bnt  that  is 
all  one  to  the  magistrate.  He  has  often,  with  the  amused  contempt 
of  the  superior  race,  watched  a  circle  of  elderly  natives,  seated  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  kraal,  talking  long  and  earnestly,  and  Tnarking 
off  their  points  one  by  one  with  a  bit  of  stick  in  the  dust.  He  has 
wondered,  half -pityingly,  what  those  old  fellows  can  find  to  jaw  about 
all  day  long,  and  supposed  that  to  ''jaw''  about  nothing  in  particular 
is  the  common  attribute  of  all  half -rational  beings.  Yet  these  same 
despised  greybeards  could — did  he  condescend  to  ask  them — enlighten 
him  on  many  a  knotty  point  of  Kaffir  judicature,  for  they  are  doing 
nothing  else  but  handing  down  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  recalling 
cases  that  happened  in  their  young  days  or  were  remembered  by 
their  fathers,  and  discussing  precedents.  Probably  the  Homeric 
Nestor  and  his  contemporaries  were  given  to  doing  the  same  thing. 
But  the  magistrate  is  not  likely — even  were  he  aware  of  this  fact — 
to  send  out  and  ask  the  opinion  of  a  parcel  of  old  niggers  sitting 
under  the  kraal  fence.  It  is  much  less  trouble  to  take  that  of  the 
"  boy  "  who  blacks  his  boots  and  runs  his  errands ;  and  so  his  deciaion 
is  delivered,  perhaps  between  two  '^  supjes,"  and  the  puzzled  soitois 
are  left  to  make  what  they  can  of  it.  They  may  appeal,  if  they  like 
— and  sometimes  do — and  the  process  is  endless,  for  as  a  rule  no 
two  Courts  will  find  alike. 

The  above  is  not  intended  to  describe  any  individual,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  evils  possible  (and  not  infrequent)  under  the  present  system, 
to  some  one  or  other  of  which  the  best-intentioned  officials  are 
liable. 

When  this  method  of  procedure  becomes  known,  the  natural  con- 
sequence follows.  The  magistrate's  ''  boy,"  whatever  good  qualitiea 
he  may  possess,  is  but  human ;  so  are  the  suitors.  When  they  find 
out  the  source  whence  the  magistrate's  law  is  derived,  are  they 
to  be  branded  as  depraved  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind  i£  it  occurs 
to  them  that  this  source  may  be  so  manipulated  as  to  obtain  decisions 
in  their  favour  ?  Hence  more  complaints  and  plentiful  grounds  for 
appeal. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  even  the  dullest  and  least  competent  of 
these  representatives  of  British  law  and  order  could  hardly  help 
acquiring  in  process  of  time  a  sort  of  rough  rule-of-thumb  working 
knowledge  of  native  laws,  which,  imperfect  as  it  might  be,  would  be 
better  than  none.  But,  alas  !  the  magistrate,  like  his  *'  boy,"  is  no 
more  than  human,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
frequent  removals,  if  local  ties  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and  whatever  knowledge  he  may  have  acquired  in 
one  district  is  soon  rendered  comparatively  useless  by  his  transfer  to 
another.  The  result  is  that  state  of  utter  confusion  already  reforred. 
to.     The  obvious  reply  to  all  this  is :  Why  not  codify  the  native  law  ? 
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is  mucli  to  be  wisHed  that  some  trained  lawyer^  of  adequate  linguistic 
attainments,  and  sympathies  wide  enough  to  enter  into  native  modes 
of  thought — in  short,  with  every  facility  for  collecting  information 
direct — would  volunteer  for  the  task.  Such  a  man  would  be  render- 
the  world  a  service  such  as  rarely  comes  within  the  power  of  one 
individual.  Doubtless  the  qualifications  required  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
I  valuable ;  and  men  like  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  are  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  Yet  amid  the  mass  of  unutilised  knowledge,  the  energies 
seeking  in  vain  for  an  outlet,  and  the  intellects*  wearying  themselves 
^«  over  insoluble  problems  and  then  concluding  in  despair  that  the  world 
^Hofters  no  work  worth  doing,  that  meet  us  at  the  present  day,  there 
^Mkre  surely,  somewhere,  powers  which  might  be  less  worthily  employed 
^^han  in  such  an  enterprise. 

I  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  attempt  has,  to 

a  certain  extent,  already  been  made.     Mr.  W,  Y,  Campbell,  a  member 

I       of  the  Natal  bar,  was  so  struck  by  the  "  miserable  state  of  things  * 

(so  described  in  his  own  words)  which  we  have  just  been  endeavouring 

to   put  before  the  reader,  as  to  set  to  work  on  a  '*  Draft  Code  of 

'        Native  Law  and  Custom,  Civil  and  Penal,"  forming  the  foundation  of 

I        the   code  which  became   statute   law    in  1890.*      This   is  really  an 

^■e:£cellent  piece  of  work,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  Mr.  Campbell,  who  knows 

^^the  natives  well,  and  has  attained  a  rare  proficiency  in  their  language, 

;       having    brought   the   industry  of  years  to    bear   upon    it.      It  most 

inevitably  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  future  attempts  at  legislation. 

^- But  it  is  vitiated  by  one  fatal  flaw  :  it  assumes  throughout  that  the 

^^Josition  and  authority  of  the  Supreme  Chief  are   by  native   law  and 

custom  those  o£   an   irresponsible   despot.       And   this,   though  Mr. 

Campbell  himself  asserts  t  that  *'  native  polity  is    in  its  essence  a 

pure  democracy,  the  chiefs  holding  power  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

'       people."     If  native  testimony  to  the  same  effect  be  required,  we  have 

it   in   Cetshwayo's   answers   to  questions   on  Zulu  law  t  before   the 

Capetown  Commissioners,  than  which  notliing  could  be  clearer.     As 

a  matter  of  fact,  a  native  Supreme  Chief  knows  that  failure  on  his  part 

to  interpret  and    express   the  will    of   his  people  (when  he  cannot 

lead   and   guide  it),  renders   him   liable   to    prompt  removal    by  the 

[       assegai ;  and  the  irresponsible  Supreme  Chief,  **  above  all  law,  and 

^Kflupposed  to  do  no  wrong,"  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  white  man — a 

^^Dyth,  without  foundation  in  fact,  which  has  grown  up,  no  one  can 

^'     td\  how. 

*  !t  should  alio  be  xa«Qtionec1  that  in  1875  tiiu  Colonial  QfUce  sent  otit  to  Xatal  a 
Bill  ••  to  proHde  for  tbo definition  o(  Native  I^w."  The  Board  created,  inconsequence, 
mode  some  meagre  attempt  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  Draft  Code  which  resulted 
(And  is  circulated  am  a  »ma]l  fly-gheei  amunif  tht?  adtninistrators  of  native  law)  baa 
DO  biri  '  •  "  <  -  ,.  i>elng  babitoally  ovcTTiiled  aod^et  aside  by  the  present  judge  of  tbc 
Nativ  :rt»  or  Court  of  Appeal 

t  I'  .  notes  to  cb.  viii.  p.  55. 

Fnulcd  (with  Report  of  Cape  CommiaaioD)  in  1893. 
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But  the  Supreme  Chief,  whatever  his  impossibility  in  theory,  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  Like  Frankenstein's  mouster,  he  has  no  bnsinesB 
to  be  in  existence  at  all ;  but  there  he  is.  He  can — and  may  at  any 
moment,  if  considered  "  necessary " — order  a  levy  of  forced  black 
labour — a  corrde,  in  fact — and  compel  hundreds  of  natives  to  leave 
their  homes  and  crops,  which  may  need  all  their  attention,  and  work, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  white  men. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  Bather,  let  us  ask,  What  has  hitherto 
been  his  practical  efficiency  and  effect  ?  Is  it  fair  to  expect  perfectly 
just  and  moderate  conduct  from  a  man  so  circumstanced,  even  though 
he  did  not,  in  addition,  combine  in  his  own  person  (as  he  does  at 
present)  the  offices  of  Governor  of  Natal  and  Governor  of  Znluland 
rolled  into  one  ? 

For  answer,  let  us  glance  at  the  present  state  of  Zululand.  Before 
we  invaded  it,  in  1879,  it  had  given  absolutely  no  trouble  for  thirty^ 
five  years.  From  that  date  till  1884,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  latter  year,  its  condition  was  "  one  of  chronic 
war."  During  that  interval  (and  indeed  until  the  annexation  in 
1887)  we  neither  gave  the  Zulus  our  form  of  government,  nor  let 
them  keep  their  own.  We  began  by  setting  up  thirteen  independent 
chiefs,  of  whom  Zibebu — to  be  mentioned  presently — was  one.  The 
effect  of  this  step  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  are 
usuaUy  known  in  the  colony  as  ^*  the  Kilkenny  cats."  At  the  same 
time  a  large  section  of  Zululand  was  cut  off  and  added  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  afterwards,  in  1886,  another  dismembered  piece  was  handed 
over  to  the  Boers,  under  the  transparent  disguise  of  being  erected 
into  the  temporarily  independent  "  New  Republic."  Not  till  Febraary 
1887  was  a  British  protectorate  declared  over  what  remained  of  the 
unhappy  country.  Somewhat  later  it  was  fully  annexed,  and  the 
natives  were  informed  by  proclamation  on  Jubilee  Day  that  they  were 
now  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

Being  as  yet  only  conquered  country,  Zululand  possesses  no  legisla- 
ture ;  and  the  Supreme  Chief  (i,c.,  the  Governor  of  Zululand,  who, 
as  already  stated,  happens  just  now  to  be  also  Governor  of  Natal) 
makes  laws  as  to  him  seems  good,  in  the  simplest  way  imaginable, 
viz.,  by  issuing  proclamations,  which  are  circulated  through  the  conntiy 
in  the  most  haphazard  fashion.  Originally  published  in  English  in 
the  Natal  Gazette,  they  are  sometimes  translated,  and  read  ont  to  a 
larger  or  smaller  assembly  of  Zulus.  Sometimes,  however,  a  native 
deputy,  unable  to  read,  is  merely  informed  in  a  general  way  of  the 
contents  of  the  proclamation,  and  then  sent  round  to  tell  hib  people 
about  the  '*  new  laws."  Proclamation  II.,  e.g.  (June  21, 1887),  whioh 
would  have  taken  time  and  trouble  to  translate  (being  eight  or  nine 
blue-book  pages  in  length),  was  disseminated  by  the  latter  prooeM. 
Considering  that  this  proclamation  defined  the  powers  of  the 
Chief  aud  the  jurisdiction  allowed  to  be  retained  by  the  native 
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that  it  apiDoLntecl  coiuts  and  regulated  their  procedure,  this  method, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  seems  peculiar.  No  wonder  if  the  Zulus,  who 
in  many  cases  only  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  law  through 
being  fined  and  flogged  for  transgressing  its  provisions,  should  consider 
the  benefits  of  annexation  somewhat  doubtful.  As  the  l7ikout/m:>  ^ 
puts  it,  in  a  style  which  is  a  refreshing  change  from  discreet  official 
paraphrases  :  *'  Cases  between  natives  have  hitherto  been  tried  neither 
by  the  law  of  white  pexjple  nor  by  that  of  black,  but  by  the  mere  will 
of  whoever  gives  the  decision/^ 

Instances  of  the  working  of  this  kind  of  law,  or  rather  no  law, 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely »  and  by  their  very  number  fail  to 
create  the  impression  due  to  their  importance*  Yet  it  would  not  be 
easy,  we  think,  to  fiud  one  more  flagrant  than  the  removal  of  Zibebu. 
The  story  has  complicationa  which  render  a  clear  statement  in  small 
compass  difficult ;  but,  briefly,  it  is  this  : 

Zibebu  and  his  people  formerly  occupied  tribal  lauds  mixed 
up  somewhat  intricately  with  those  of  Cetshwayo's  immediate 
followers,  the  Usnta,  of  whom  they  had  originally  formed  part, 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  definite  boundary  line  was  possible. 
There  was  an  old  feud  between  Zibebu  and  the  Usutu,  which 
led  to  continual  troubles;  and  after  Cetshwayo's  death,  in  1884, 
his  brother  Ndabuko  drove  Zibebu  out  to  take  refuge  in  the 
*'  Reserve  "  under  English  protection.  The  change  was  apparent  at 
once.  The  land  enjoyed,  in  Zibebirs  absence,  unbroken  peace  for 
three  years.  In  1887,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  ofHcially 
determined  to  restore  Zibebu  to  the  laud  whence  he  liad  been  driven 
out  This,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  would  have  been  diflicult 
in  any  case;  but  these  very  lands,  as  it  happened,  had  a  year  before 
been  given  to  Dinuzulu  s  people  (the  Usutu)  by  the  Governor  himself. 
They  had  been  planted  and  built  over,  and  the  new  crops  were  about 
half-grown.  Into  this  district  mamhed  Zibebu  with  1100  armed  men 
backed  up  by  a  white  magistrate  and  eighty  mounted  police.  The 
inhabitants  were  summarily  evicted  to  make  room  for  him — ^their 
growing  crops  (in  many  instances)  destroyed,  and  their  stores  of  food 
plundered.  People  who  were  engaged  in  removing  their  property 
were  then  and  there  flogged  without  trial  (which  is  iUegal)  for  not 
having  been,  in  the  magistrate's  opinion,  quick  enough  about  it. 
Yet  no  resist^ince  was  oflered.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Usutu  numbered  at  least  4000  fighting  men»  the  force  with  which  the 
eviction  was  accomplished  seems  a  ridiculously  small  one.  It  could 
never  have  taken  place  so  quietly  liad  the  Usutu  not  been  convinced 
that  it  was  carried  out  bv  order  of  the  Government,  and  been  exhorted 
by  Ndabuko  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Queen  who  had  given  them 
back  Cetshwayo, 

*  A  Dfuall  newspaper  started  in  Natal  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively  few  natives 
vrlio  can  read. 
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Only  in  the  fourth  month  of  this  lawless  violence  the  chiefs  sent  a 
respectfiil  message  to  the  Governor,  protesting  against  the  doings  of 
Zibebu's  people,  and  expressing  their  conviction  that  ''  the  Governor 
conld  not  be  aware  of  them." 

The  answer  received  was  friendly,*  and  promised  them  redress. 
When,  therefore,  Zibebn,  shortly  after,  proceeded  to  gratify  an  old- 
standing  hatred  by  the  wanton  murder  of  Umsutshwana  (one  of 
Cetshwayo's  old  councillors),  along  with  some  dozen  of  his  x)eople — 
including  two  or  three  women  and  a  child — it  was  only  natural  that 
the  Zulu  chiefs  should  think  he  had  acted  without  the  Govemor^s 
authority.  They  took  measures  accordingly,  assembled  their  fighting 
men,  and  routed  Zibebu  at  a  single  blow.  This  victory  was  the 
crowning  act  of  the  course  of  "  high  treason  "  which  has  led  Dinuzulu, 
Ndabuko,  and  Tshingana  into  exile  at  St.  Helena ! 

On  the  trials  at  Etshowe  we  need  not  dwell  here.  Things  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  conducted  '^  neither  by  the  law  of  white 
people  nor  by  that  of  blacks  "  ;  and  when  we  comment  on  the  Punica 
fides  of  ancient  history,  or  disapprove  of  the  way  in  which  the  Romans 
treated  their  barbarian  subjects  and  allies,  it  will  be  well  for  ns  to 
remember  those  passages  in  our  own  conduct  which  to  later  genera- 
tions may  well  appear,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equivocal. 

The  Pass  law  of  Natal  and  Zululand  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  good 
specimen  of  what  a  law  should  not  be.  By  it  a  native,  crossing  the 
border  from  Zululand  into  Natal,  is  forced  to  obtain  from  a  resident 
magistrate  a  pass  oui  of  the  one  country,  and,  immediately  after 
crossing  the  border,  a  pass  into  the  other.  Each  of  these  costs  a 
shilling,  and  failure  to  procure  them  is  punished  by  a  fine  of 
£1,  and  sometimes — legally  or  not — by  a  flogging.  The  process 
has  to  be  reversed  on  returning ;  so  that  a  native,  to  whom  four 
shillings  may  be  no  trifling  expenditure,  has  to  think  twice  before 
entering  Natal  to  seek  work  or  see  a  relation.  Local  magistrates 
sometimes  improve  on  the  practice  by  issuing,  of  their  own  authority, 
passes  between  one  district  of  Zululand  and  another;  but  for  this 
there  is  no  legal  warrant. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  theft ;  it  is  really  a 
piece  of  reactionary  class  legislation  copied  from  the  Dutch,  and 
revived  in  Natal  for  a  particular  purpose,  so  patent  to  the  public  eye, 
that  the  Bill  by  which  it  was  first  introduced  was  known  in  the  colony 
as  the  '^  Colenso  Extinction  Bill.''  It  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  Zululand  natives  from  coming  in  to  seek  help  and  advice  at 
Bishopstowe. 

Acts  of  oppression  may  be  accidental  and  isolated  ;  laws  like  the 

*  "  Zibebu  and  bis  people  have  received  permission  to  retnrn  to  their  old  tribal  lands, 
and  to  re-occupy  them.  If  Zibebu  and  his  people  have  gone  beyond  this  permiMlQii, 
they  luive  done  wrong." 
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above  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  the  ootoome  of  a  radically  wrong 
state  of  things.  But  when  the  violent  and  oppressive  acts  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  an  existing  system,  what  more 
need  be  said  to  show  that  the  system  is  a  vicious  and  mischievous 
one  ?  Can  the  unlimited  power  which  allows  of  such  arbitrary  acts 
on  the  part  of  a  colonial  governor,  as  the  **  repatriation '*  of  Xibebu, 
be  a  safe  possession  ?  Lord  Knutsford  apparently  thinks  not ;  he  finds 
the  chief  objection  to  Responsible  Government  in  Natal  in  the  excessive 
powers  which,  by  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1801,  are  pro- 
posed to  be  vested  in  the  Governor  as  supreme  chief.  But  are  not 
these  powers  equally  dangerous — perhaps  even  roore  so — when  exer- 
cised from  Downing  Street,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  Native  (Ques- 
tion may  be  said  to  increase  (in  reality,  if  not  in  appearance)  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  ?  The  colonists  would  certainly  reply  in  the 
affirmative ;  indeed,  they  have  already  done  so.  But  Lord  Knutsford, 
iQ  his  reluctance  to  allow  the  powers  in  question  to  pass  from  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Office  into  those  of  an  independent  colony,  has 
now,  it  apjjears,  awakened  to  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  the 
Supreme  Chief  altogether.  To  have  thus  brought  him  to  realise  even 
a  part  of  the  danger  involved,  is  no  small  achievement  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  not  fail  t^  complete  their 
victory,  and  justify  the  position  they  claim,  by  accepting  his  sugges- 
tion that  this  obsolete  despotism  should  come  to  an  end. 

The  matter  must  be  settled  one  way  or  another,  and  that  without 
delay.  From  tidings  recently  received,  it  appears  to  be  intended  once 
more  to  force  Zibebu  among  the  northern  Zulus,  and  this  although 
many  of  his  followers  are  perfectly  content  to  live  on  tlie  lands  nllotted 
to  them  in  the  south.  Of  the  hloodshed,  misery,  and  ruin  entailed 
by  such  an  incredible  piece  of  infatuation,  we  in  England  can  form  no 
idea. 

-'^hat  is  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Moodiea  **  Ordinances" 
which  lays  down,  as  one  of  the  three  "  absolutely  indispensable  con- 
ditions '  under  which  Natal  was  first  occupied  as  British  territoiy — 
*'  That  there  shall  nut  he  in  the  eye  of  the  law  any  dutirwiion,  or  dU- 
qualt/ication  whattitr^  founded  oh  mere  difference  of  colour ,  oriyin^ 
langtiage,  or  creedy  hut  that  the  protection  of  ilif  law^  in  letter  and  m 
stibatance,  nhall  he  tfttmlcd  impartially  to  all  alike  V  Apparently  the 
same  as  that  of  the  famous  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
till  the  American  nation  interpreted  it  afresh,  thirty  years  ago.  Fact* 
to  face  with  this  question,  we  are  in  the  same  position  as  they  were 
with  regard  to  that  of  slavery — we  must  solve  it^  and  solve  it  in  the 
right  way,  or  it  will  destroy  ns.   / 


Hakiuette  E. 
A.  Wepner. 


COLENSO. 


LORD    KNUTSFORD    AND    COLONIAL 
OPINION  ON  HOME  RULE. 


IN  the  issue  of  the  Standard  of  the  13th  of  January,  1892,  Lord 
Knutsford  is  reported  to  have    stated  at  a   Primroee  League 
meeting,  held  the  previous  day  at  Petworth,  that : 

"  With  regard  to  this  question  of  Home  Eule,  we  must  consider  the 
position  of  the  Colonies,  whii'h  were  united  to  this  country  by  ties  of 
tsyuipithy  and  of  self-interest.  They  were  looking  to  see  how  the  statesmen  of 
this  country  conducted  themselves  at  this  crisis,  and  if  through  weakness 
and  weariness  they  gave  way  on  this  question,  then  the  Colonies  would 
begin  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  was  to  their  interest  to  continue  uniteil 
to  a  countrv  wha«?e  statesmen  ]»ad  shown  themselves  so  much  below  the 
mark.*' 

If  this  report  is  accurate.  Lord  Knutsford  must  be  unaware  of 
certain  facts  with  which  it  is  a  matter  of  public  importance  that  a 
statesman  holding  his  lordship's  present  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  should  be  acquainted.  I  therefore  venture  to  set 
out  here  the  following  facts  for  consideration : 

(1)  During  the  Session  of  1882,  the  following  joint  address  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  was  unanimously  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada  : 

"  Most  Gkacious  Soveueigx, 

'*  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of 
Canada  in  Parliament  a.*Jseniblod,  <lesire  most  earnestly  in  our  own  name, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  whom  we  represent  to  renew  the  expression 
of  our  unswen-ing  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  Majesty's  person  and 
Government. 

"I.  We  liavi*  observed,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  with  feelings  <rf 
profound  regret  and  concern  the  distress  and  discontent  which  have  prevailed 
for  some  time  amongst  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland. 

"II.  We  would  respectfully  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  your  Irish 
subjects  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ai-e  among  the  most  loyal,  most 
prosperous,  and  most  contented  of  your  Majesty's  subjects. 
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"III.  We  would  further  respectfully  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the 
Dominion  of  Cauad<i»  wJiile  offering  the  greatest  advantages  and  attractions 
for  those  of  our  fellow  subjects  who  may  desire  to  make  their  homes 
amongst  us,  does  not  receive  that  proportion  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  that  this  is  due  in  a  great 
measuie  in  the  r-ase  of  many  of  our  Irish  fellow  subjects  who  have  sought 
foreign  homes  to  their  feelings  of  estrangement  towards  the  Imperial 
Government. 

**IV,  We  would  furthermost  respectfully  represent  to  your  Majesty  that 
in  the  interests  of  this  your  loyal  Dominion,  and  of  the  entire  Empire,  it  is 
extremely  to  be  desired  that  your  MajeMy  may  not  be  deprived,  in  the 
development  of  your  Majesty's  possessions  on  this  continent,  of  the  valuable 
aid  of  those  of  your  Majesty's  Irish  subjects  who  may  feel  disposed  to  leave 
their  native  land  to  seek  more  pn)sperous  homes. 

**  V»  We  desii^e  respectfully  to  suggest  to  your  Majesty  that  Canada  and 
its  inhabitants  have  prosp>ered  exceedingly  under  a  Pederal  system  allowing 
to  each  province  of  the  Dominion  considerable  powers  of  self-government, 
and  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  if  consistent  with  the  integrity 
and  well-being  of  the  Empire,  and  if  the  rights  and  status  of  the  minority 
are  fully  protected  and  secured,  some  means  may  be  found  of  granting 
the  expressed  desire  of  so  many  of  your  Irish  subjects  in  that  regard,  ho 
thut  Ireland  may  become  a  source  of  strength  to  your  Majesty's  Empire,  ami 
that  your  Majesty's  Irish  subjects,  at  home  and  abroad,  may  feel  the  siime 
pride  in  the  gretitnpss  of  your  Majpsty  s  Empire,  the  same  venei-ation  for  the 
justice  of  your  Majesty's  rule,  and  the  same  devotion  to  and  affection  for  our 
common  0:ig,  as  are  now  felt  by  all  classes  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects 
in  this  Dominion. 

*•  A'l.  We  would  further  express  a  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when 
jour  Majesty's  clenioncy  may,  without  injur\'  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom^  be  exterided  to  those  persons  who  ai-e  now  imprisoned  in  Ireland 
charged  with  politiral  offences  only,  and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  persona! 
liberty  restored  to  them. 

"  We  pray  that  the*  blessings  of  your  Majesty^s  reign  may,  for  your  people's 
cake,  be  long  continued." 

To  this  address  an  answer  was  returned  through  the  then  Secretarj^ 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  the  effect  that,  in  matters  pertaining 
exclusively  to  the'  United  Kingdom,  Her  Majesty  could  only  consider 
the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

(2)  When  Mr*  Gladstone  brought  bis  Home  Rule  Bill  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1886,  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
M.P.,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  of 
Canada,  proposed  in  that  Parliament  that  an  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  by  the  Commons  of  Canada  practically 
reaffirming  the  address  of  1882.  It  was,  however,  objected  that  the 
address  of  1882  had  been  somewhat  snubbed  on  grounds  to  which 
the  Oommona  of  Canada  had  no  constitutional  right  to  object,  and 
accordingly  the  following  amendment  to  Mr.  Blake's  motion  was 
moved  and  carried  : 

'*  That  all  tlie  wordi^  after  the  word  *  tliat  *  be  struck  out,  and  the  follow- 
ing addi^l  ijistead  thereof: 

"  The  Commons  of  Canada  det^lre  to  express  their  deej)  and  abiding  interest 
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in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  subjectn  in  Ireland,  and  their 
adhesion  to  the  sentimentH  expressed  in  the  joint  address  to  Her  Majesty  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  in  the  Session  of  1H82. 

'*That  in  such  address,  Pai-liainent  suggested  that  Canada  and  its  inhabi- 
tants had  prospered  exceedingly  under  a  Federal  System,  allowing  to  each 
Province  of  the  Dominion  considerable  powers  of  self -government,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  *  that  if  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  well-being  of  the 
Empire,  and  if  the  rights  and  status  of  the  minority  were  fully  protected 
and  secured,  some  means  might  be  found  of  meeting  the  expressed  desire 
of  80  many  of  Her  Majesty's  Irish  subjects  in  that  regard.' 

*^  That  in  answer  to  the  said  address  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  commanded  to  state  '  that  Her  Majesty  will  always  gladly 
receive  the  advice  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Dominion  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  but  with  respect  to  the 
questions  referred  to  in  the  address  Her  Majesty  will,  in  acconiance  with 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  have  regard  to  the  advice  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  Ministers,  to  whom  all  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  exclusive  appei-tain/ 

*''■  Tliat  this  House,  having  i*eference  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  answer,  does 
not  deem  it  expedient  again  to  address  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject,  hot 
earnestly  hopes  that  such  a  measure  or  such  measures  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  as  will,  while  preserving  the  integrity  and  well- 
being  of  the  Empire,  and  the  rights  and  status  of  the  minority,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  permanently  remove  the  discontent  so 
long  unhappily  prevailing  in  that  country." 

(3)  During  that  Session  of  1886,  and  since,  a  large  number  of 
public  meetings  have  been  held  in  Canada  in  support  of  the  policy 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  and  I  would  observe  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Commons  of  Canada  is  particularly  important^  for  they  speak 
from  experience.  In  the  year  in  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
came  to  the  throne,  Canada  was  in  rebellion  against  her  rale, 
avowedly  because  the  Imperial  Parliament  refused  them  a  Parliament 
and  Executive  of  their  own  ;  shortly  afterwards  they  obtained  the 
power  of  self-government,  and  now  it  is  admitted  that  no  more  loyal 
population  is  to  be  found  throughout  Her  Majesty's  yast  dominions. 

(4)  I  now  pass  from  Canada  to  Australia.  Unfortunately,  Aostralia 
was  not  united  in  one  Commonwealth,  and  therefore  possessed  no 
single  Parliament  able  to  speak  in  her  name.  Each  colony  mnst, 
accordingly,  be  considered  separately. 

I  will  take  first  that  of  New  South  Wales.  Throughout  the  colony 
a  very  large  number  of  public  meetings  was  held  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  of  188G,  all  of  them  in  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill.  The  most  significant  of  these  was  held  at  Sydney, 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  on  the  28th  of  June.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  local  papers,  the  hall  was  crowded,  as  many  being 
turned  away  from  want  of  room  as  gained  admittance.  Tlie  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Robertson,  ex-Premier  of  the  polony. 
The  then  Premier  of  the  colony,  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  proposed  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Woods,  an 
Ulster  Protestant^  and  carried  unanimously : 
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"  That  this  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney  and  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  heartily  approves  of  the  Right  Houour- 
able  W.  E.  Gladstone's  policy  of  self-government  for  Ireland." 

The  Hon.  E.  Barton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representutives  of 
New  South  Wales,  proposed  the  second  resolution,  which  waa  seconded 
by  Mr.  Copeland,  M.P.,  Minister  for  Lands,  and  carried  unanimously, 
as  follows : 

*'  That  this  meeting  hereby  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  eetabliBh- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would  not  only  promote  peace  and  pi-oeperity 
in  Ireland,  but  also  add  to  the  stability  of  the  Empire^  and  this  conviction 
is  justified  by  the  sati&factoiy  relations  existing  between  the  self-governing 
colonieti  and  the  mother  countiy.*' 

At  this  meeting  the  following  letter  to  the  secretary  was  read 
from  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  afterwards  became  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Colony : 

*•  June  18,  181^6. 
**  My  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  the  matter  of  the 
meeting  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  sound 
policy  of  placing  Ireland  on  a  footing  of  political  equality  with  England  and 
^(•otl^nd.  My  chief  api)rehen8ion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  is  that  it  nui}' 
fail  by  leaving  Ireland  still  in  a  subordinate  position.  But  still,  as  it  is 
accepted  by  the  Irish  leader.^,  I  should,  if  I  were  in  the  Hou.^e  of  Commons, 
give  it  a  warm  support.  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  motiven 
find  in  the  wisdom  of  his  present  course  of  action,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
part  in  a  public  meeting  to  support  him  at  this  crisis,  if  the  meeting  is  of  a 
re{>resentative  character.  "  Yours  faithfidly, 

^'Hejtry  Parkes/* 

(5)  I  will  now  consider  the  opinion  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
The  expression  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  found  in  resolutions  of  the 
Parliament,  or  in  statements  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  Victoria ; 
but  an  extraordinary  number  of  public  meetings  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  was  held  in  the  colony  in  the  summer  of  1886. 

The  first  of  these  was  held  at  Warrnambool  on  May  6,  Mr, 
Hurray,  the  member  for  the  town  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  proposing 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  : 

**  That  this  meeting  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  comprising  Australians 
and  Colotiists  of  mixed  countries  and  creeds  in  Warrnambool  publicTy 
assembled,  belienng  in  the  soundness  and  justice  of  tlie  principlo  which 
Hccords  the  fullest  merusure  of  liberty  to  the  subjects,  and  believing  also  that 
the  general  application  of  that  principle  is  the  only  means  capable  of 
permanently  cementing  diHerent  communities  under  one  iJag,  ejirnestly 
desires  to  see  the  Bill  for  bestowing  Local  Government  for  Ireland,  as 
propofied  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  passed  into  law." 

Besides  tkis,  a  warmly  congratulatory  telegram  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  following  resolution  passed  unanimously 
in  regard  to  the  resolution  I  have  already  quoted  : 

That  the  foregoing  resolution  being  prompted  by  the  experience  and 
enjoyment  of  Local  Government  in  Australia,  this  meeting  thinks  it  not 
-unreasonable  to  ask  that  Irish  privileges  shall  be  no  lees  tlmn  those  accorded 
to  the  Australian  Colonies." 

VOL.  LXI.  P 
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As  Lord  Knutsford  must  be  aware,  beyond  comparison  the  largest 
town  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  is  Melbourne;  here,  therefore,  the 
largest  number  of  public  meetings  was  held. 

On  May  31,  the  Melbourne  University  Union  passed  a  resolation 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  Home  Rule  Bill. 

On  June  12,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Melbourne,  Sir  Bryan 
O'Loughlin,  ex-Premier  of  the  colony,  in  the  chair,  at  which  were 
present  sis  members  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  expressing  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  carried  unanimously,  approval  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy. 

On  July  i,  at  Hotham,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne,  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  which  again  expressed  unanimous  approval  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  policy. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  at  Richmond,  another  suburb  of  Melbourne^ 
a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  liberal-minded  man  in  Richmond  to  sym- 
pathise with  Mr.  Gladfltoue  in  his  efforts  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland." 

On  July  8,  in  South  Melbourne,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
it  wa&  unanimously  decided  : 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  South  Melbourne  to  support  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  endeavourn  to  extend  justice  to  Ireland." 

On  July  0,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Fitzroy,  another  sabnrb 
of  Melbourne,  unanimously  adopting  a  similar  resolution. 

On  July  12,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Clifton'  Hill,  another 
suburb  of  Melbourne,  at  which  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
to  support  !Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

Public  meetings  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of  Home  Role 
for  Ireland,  and  at  which  resolutions  in  support  of  that  policy  were 
carried  unanimously,  were  held  at  Garvoc — where,  indeed,  a  resolntioD 
was  passed  which  is  worthy  of  Lord  Knutsford's  consideration : 

"That  this  meeting,  knowing  the  advantages  of  self-government,  and 
l>€ing  aware  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  which  prevails  in  the  colony,  does  not 
tliink  tlie  granting  of  autonomy  to  Ireland  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the 
Empire," 

and  at  Camperdown,  at  Kilmore,  at  Hamilton,  at  Shepperton,  at 
Geelong.  at  Horsham,  Nagambie,  Ballarat,  Gordon,  Penshurst,  Ondit, 
Creswick,  and  many  other  places  in  the  colony. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to  find  one  public  meeting  held  on  the 
other  side,  or  one  resolution  carried  against  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
or  one  resolution  in  favour  of  it  lost  at  any  public  meeting  in  the 
Colony  of  Victoria. 

(6)  As  Lord  Knutsford  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  colonies  of  New  Soath 
Wales  and  Victoria  are  by  far  the  most  important,  both  in  population 
and  wealth,  of  the  colonies  of  Australia,  still  it  may  be  worth  wliile 
mentioning  that  the  only  two  other  self-governing  colonies  in  Aiuftralia 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bnle  polaqy. 
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At  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Anstralia,  a  great  public  meeting 
was  held  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  188G. 

At  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  on  July  4,  a  great  public 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Kule  policy  was  carried  ananimooaly. 

Before  leaving  Queensland,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  in  November 
1888,  Lord  Knutsford  advised  the  Queen  to  appoint  Sir  Henry  Blake 
Governor  of  the  colony.  Such  vehement  protests  were  made,  how- 
ever, by  all  parties  in  the  colony,  that  the  appointment  was  cancelled. 
The  Secretary  of  State  at  Brisbane  telegraphed  to  the  Agent-General 
of  Queensland  in  London  as  follows : 

**  Kef  erring  to  your  telegram  of  the  10  th  October^  inform  the  Secretary 
of  8tate  for  the  Colonies  that  Sir  Henry  Blake's  appointment  is  not  acknow- 
ledged to  be  8!itisfftctoiT  ;  ita  announcement  has  been  received  with  ^renei-al 
fLstcmishment  an<l  indigniition.  His  career  should  not  have  marked  him  out 
as  fit  for  governing  a  colony  posseSKing  responsible  government.  A  more 
unfortunate  appfjintment  could  not  have  been  made.  8ir  Samuel  GiilEth 
authorises  me  to  join  Jiis  protect  with  mine.  Thus  all  hides  in  politics  are 
represented;' 

Sir  H.  Blake's  career,  which  stirred  up  so  much  opposition  to  his 
appointment,  was  the  following  : — He  joiued  the  Royal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary in  1859,  remained  an  officer  of  it  till  he  was  made  a  resident 
magistrate  in  1S7(K  and  was  selected  in  1882  as  one  of  the  five  special 
resident  magistrates  to  concert  and  carry  out  measures  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  a  large  part  of  Ireland. 

(7)  I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  opinion  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand : 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Napier  on  July  8,  1880. 
The  mayor  of  the  town  presided,  and  a  telegram  was  read  from  the 
Hon*  Sir  Robert  Stout,  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  colony,  as  follows : 

**  I  wish  your  meeting  success,  I  believe  that  there  are  only  two  cour»e,«i 
open  in  dealing  with  Ireland — either  local  self-government  or  coercion.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  former  is  the  only  statesmanlike  coui-se.'^ 

A  telegram  was  also  read  from  Sir  George  Grey,  wh6  was  at  one 
time  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  afterwards  went  into  the  Colonial 
Parliament  and  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  colony,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  the  ''  grand  old  man  "  of  New  Zealand.  The  telegram  Is 
aa  follows: 

*•  In  IhC8  T  proposed  a  meaam^e  for  Home  Rule  nearly  identical  witli  the 
preiient  English  proposal,  e2Cc«pt  that  it  retained  Irish  members  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  liecame  a  Federal  Congress,  and  justiiied  the 
proposals  thus:  Ii-eland  had  given  to  England  great  statesmen ♦  great 
generals^  brave  soldiers  and  sailon*,  groat  law^'ers,  poet-s  and  historiauH.  Our 
oolonies  had  been  ruled  and  legislated  for  by  eminent  Irishmen  ;  and  surely 
tliia  people  may  have,  if  they  so  detiire,  a  Legislature  such  as  each  colony 
iKMisesses.  I  winhed  Ireland  fihould  l>e  one  proiince  or  state  of  a  great 
Federation  ;  Dublin  would  then  be  a  great  capital,  a  great  Legislature  would 
sit  there,  and  round  it  would  naturally  group  themselves  the  most  eminent 
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men  of  Ireland  of  every  class  and  order,  instead  of  drifting  away  to  London. 
Dumb  Ireland  might  then  speak  again ;  itn  people,  raised  from  misery,  could 
then  unite  to  make  their  country  prosperous ;  and  they  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  grateful  to  England  for  having  so  blessed  them.  This  is  still  the 
hope  of  mv  old  age.  Cannot  we  all  work  for  this  great  end  of  the  common 
good?" 

At  the  meeting  two  resolutions  were  carried  unanimonsly ;  the 
first  was : 

*^  That  this  meeting  desires  to  congratulate  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  on  entering  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  hopes  that 
she  may  continue  for  many  years  to  reign  over  a  United  British  Empire.*' 

The  second  ran  as  follows : 

*'  That  this  meeting  congratulates  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
Ktone  upon  the  recognition  by  him  of  the  right  of  the  Irish  Nation  to  a  fair 
measure  of  self-government,  and  on  the  earnest  endeavour  made  by  him 
to  meet  the  just  demand  of  the  Irish  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.** 

(8)  The  only  remaining  gronp  of  great  self-goyeming  colonies  in 
the  British  Empire  is  that  of  South  Africa.  These  colonies  were  at 
the  time  peculiarly  occupied  with  their  own  Constitutions  and  rela- 
tions, and  had  little  time  or  energy  to  expend  on  external  matters. 
I  have  failed  to  find,  however,  a  single  expression  of  opinion  adverse 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy  given  by  any  statesman  or 
public  meeting  in  South  Africa,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  is  now  the  most  prominent  statesman  in  South 
Africa,  is  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  Home  Role  for 
Ireland,  and  since  1886  subscribed  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  funds 
of  the  National  League. 

I  have  only  quoted  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  larger  colonies. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  these  because  the  experience  of  Heligo- 
land, which  up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Knutsford's  occupancy  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  a  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dominions,  indicates  that  his  lordship  attaches  litde  im- 
portance to  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  colonies 
even  in  the  matter  of  their  own  government. 

The  expressed  opinions  which  I  have  quoted  seem  to  me  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  in  his  lordship's  speech, 
which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  I  have  put  myself  to 
i>ome  pains  to  ascertain  if  any  colonial  public  meetings  or  any  colonial 
statesmen  have  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
liule  policy,  but  have  failed  to  discover  any.  I  am,  however,  onlj 
a  private  individual,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  ask  Lord  Knatsfoid 
if,  with  the  infinitely  superior  sources  of  information  on  the  snbject 
at  his  command,  his  lordship  is  able  to  inform  me  of  any. 

E.    J.   C.   MOBTOX. 


THE   UNHEALTHINESS  OF   CITIES 


ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE; 


THERE  can  be  few  subjects  of  more  interest  to  dwellers  in  large 
towns  than  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  Indeed,  such  improvement  is  of 
national  importance.  Fop,  as  an  ever-increaaing  proportion  of  the 
population  yearly  gravitates  to  the  towns,  the  future  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  largely  depends  upon  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  surroundings  amid  which  the  children  are  brought  up. 
It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  of  late  years  an  immense  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  these  surroundings,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
decreased  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  serious 
epidemics,  known  to  have  their  origin  in  grossly  defective  sanitation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  fooliHh  to  rest  content  with  our  present  attain- 
ments ;  for  not  only  is  the  mortality  of  our  great  towns  very  much 
larger  than  it  should  be,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  life  in  urban 
districts  lacks  vigour  and  healthiness  as  compared  with  life  in  the 
country. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  health  of  large  towns,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  speak  especially  of  London ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  if 
an  urban  province,  such  as  our  giant  Metro]x»liB,  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with,  smaller  towns  can  more  easUy  be  brought  to  perfection. 
Until  this  year  the  protection  of  the  public  health  of  Ijondon  has  been 
the  object  of  about  thirty  Acts  of  Parliament,  beginning  with  Michael 
Augclo  Taylor's  Act  (57  Geo.  III.  c.  3),  and  ending  with  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Notification  and  Prevention  Act  of  1890(53  &  54  Vic.  c.34). 

Speaking  generally,  these  have  swept  away  the  main  obstacles  to 
ealthy  flow  of  life  in  the  great  Metropolis ;  but  much  yet  remains 
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to  be  done,  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  is  a  considerable  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Sewer  Gas. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  unhealthiness,  and  one  to  the 
deadly  nature  of  which  it  is  a  chief  object  of  this  paper  to  draw  pnblic 
attention,  is  the  gas  generated  within  the  sewers,  which  is  now  per- 
njitted  freely  to  mix  with  the  air  we  breathe  through  the  grids  in  the 
streets,  and,  without  doubt,  causes  an  incalculable  amount  of  sickness, 
destroys  much  valuable  life,  and  causes  a  general  deterioration  of  the 
health  of  the  dwellers  in  large  towns. 

There  are  under  the  thoroughfares  of  Greater  London  aboat  2500 
miles  of  sewers,  carrying  away  the  sewage  of  over  4,500,000  of  people, 
and  as  these  sewers  are  also  constructed  to  carry  away  the  storm 
water,  they  are,  in  normal  circumstances,  only  partially  filled,  the 
space  remaining  being  available  for  the  accumulation  of  sewer  gas. 

As  the  sewage  travels  through  the  sewers  it  gives  off  a  highly 
poisonous  gas,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  only  escape  either  (1) 
into  the  street  through  the  grids,  (2)  into  the  houses  where  the  plumb- 
ing is  defective,  or,  failing  these,  (3)  into  the  ground  surrounding  the 
sewer.  In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  the  gas  rises  through  the 
grids,  and  thus  the  air  in  the  streets^  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  air 
that  enters  open  doors  and  windows,  is  impregnated  with  the  poison, 
which,  although  it  may  not  generally  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cause  actual  disease,  none  the  less  attacks  the  health  by  a  secret 
sapping  process  which  undermines  the  constitution,  injuriously  affects 
the  whole  physical  condition,  and  thus  renders  the  body  an  easier 
prey  to  infection  or  contagion.  Hence  the  malignant  forms  which 
diseases,  not  directly  resulting  from  the  poison,  often  assume  ;  hence, 
also,  pale  faces  and  that  low  condition  of  health  especially  to  be  noted 
in  town-bred  children. 

When  heavy  rain  or  other  atmospheric  action  seals  the  outlets  of 
the  grids,  or  when  they  are  blocked  by  street  refuse,  the  sewer  gas  is 
still  more  mischievous,  for  then  its  pressure  on  the  house  drains  and 
the  "  disconnecting  trap  "  is  intensified,  and  this  trap  becomes  power- 
less to  arrest  it.  The  '^  water  seal "  is  passed,  and,  except  in  build- 
ings with  the  best  and  latest  scientific  plumbing,  the  sewer  gas  is 
enabled  to  attack  us — not  when  we  are  up  and  about,  on  the  alert, 
braced  by  exercise,  but  when  we  are  sedentarily  employed ;  when  wo 
are  resting  from  our  labours ;  when  our  circulation  is  sluggish ;  in 
short,  when  we  sleep  metaphorically  or  physically. 

The  gas  from  sewers  that  have  been  blocked  or  closed  is  more 
poisonous  than  that  from  sewers  through  which  there  is  a  free  flow, 
partly  because  in  the  former  case  it  is  more  highly  charged  with 
fermenting  organic  matter. 
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It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  character  of  this  enemy  has 
been  discovered,  or  rather  its  powers  recognised  and  appreciated. 
Probably  only  within  the  last  ten  years  has  the  necessity  for  air-tight 
sanitary  pipes  within  or  beneath  the  house  been  realised,  except  by 
very  few,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  one  house  in 
London  provided  with  efficient  air-proof  sanitary  pipes  there  ai'e  fifty 
that  are  more  or  less  reservoirs  for  sewer  gas.  Even  in  the  best 
arranged Haouses  the  sewer  gas  is  only  kept  from  entering  (through 
the  water  traps  of  water-closets,  &c.)  by  a  carrent  of  air  through  the 
pipes.  This  current  sliould  be  maintaiued  not  only  through  the 
pipes  themselves,  but  through  the  backs  of  the  traps  inside  the 
bouse,  for  wherever  there  is  a  check  or  citl  (h-  mc  there  gas  will 
accumulate,  and  eventually  enter  the  otherwise  guarded  house. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  not  only  is  it  necessary  that 
ordinances  for  the  sanitation  of  houses  should  be  made,  but  alao  that 
the  continued  maintenance  of  the  sanitary  condition  should  be  looked 
after.  And  here  it  may  be  permitted  parenthetically  to  remark  that 
in  London,  where  the  removal  of  excreta  is  so  vast  a  problem,  it  was 
until  this  year  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  Act  (18  &  19  Vic. 
<3.  120,  8.  81)  that  a  newly  erected  house  should  be  provided  with  a 
"  privy  and  ash-pit "  only,  even  though  a  sewer  and  water  supply 
were  at  the  door  of  the  house.  This  evil  the  new  Pablic  Health  Act 
«6eks  to  correct  in  favour  of  what  was  before  only  the  alternative — a 
water-closet. 

In  the  *^  Health  of  Towns  Report/*  vol.  i.  p.  139,  a  case  is  cited  at 
Clapham  where  the  cleaning  out  of  a  privy  produced  in  twenty-three 
children  violent  vomiting,  purging,  headache,  twitching  of  muscles, 
and  intense  prostration.  Two  of  the  children  died  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  doom  of  privies  is  sealed  in  large 
towns  where  superior  appliances  are  available. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will  have  somewhat  realised 
the  deadly  nature  of  sewer  gs^,  the  extreme  difliculty  of  keeping  it 
out  of  our  houses,  and  the  fact  that  the  more  this  is  done  the  greater 
the  amount  we  shall  have,  under  present  circumstances,  to  contend 
with  in  the  sewers  and  streets.  The  gas  cannot  be  allowed  to — in 
fact,  it  will  not— remain  in  the  sewer,  and  its  speedy  removal  is  the 
great  problem  to  be  solved.  Some  sanitary  authorities  have  sought 
an  outlet  for  it  through  pipes  carried  up  the  face  of  every  house. 
This  plan  is  useful  in  so  far  that  it  serves  to  relieve  the  house  drains 
from  pressure ;  but  it  is  useless,  or  practically  so,  to  clear  the  sewer. 
Where  there  are  a  multitude  of  outlets  of  approximately  equal  height, 
there  can  be  no  current  of  air  of  sufiicient  force  to  cleanse  the  sewer ; 
and,  besides,  one  outlet  would  tend  to  counteract  the  effects  of  another. 
In  fact,  "a  system  of  short  circuits — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  electric 
science — would  be  established,  fatal  to  the  general  system.  Further, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed  on  the  attention  that  mere  outlets 
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are  nseleBS  without  suitable  corresponding  inlets  for  fresh  air.  We 
want  a  strong  current — Kingsley's  **  wind  of  God  " — to  blow  througfa 
the  sewers,  especially  through  those  which  are  in  the  low-lying  lands, 
where  the  gradient  is  flat,  and  the  gas  clings  along  the  crown  of  the 
sewers,  coiling  as  a  serpent  until  it  escapes  from  a  grid  and  strikes  a 
passer-by  with  its  venom.  We  have  said  especially  the  low-lyin^ 
lands,  but  houses  on  the  hilly  suburbs  of  London  have  their  peculiar 
and  special  danger  in  the  fact  that  the  sewer  gradients  are  steep,  and 
when  the  gas  rises  to  the  upper  end  and  into  the  unventilated  house 
branches,  it  presses  with  great  and  often  irresistible  force  on  the 
house- traps.  What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  ?  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  sewer  gas  from 
streets  and  houses  in  towns,  the  health,  and  therefore  the  happiness, 
of  the  inhabitants  would  be  largely  increased. 

The  end  to  be  desired  is,  that  the  sewers  should  be  made  the 
means  of  carrying  away,  not  only  sewer  gas,  generated  within  the 
sewers  themselves,  but  all  impure  gases  from  the  streets,  and  also,  if 
poesible,  from  the  houses  where  the  plumbing  or  drainage  is  imperfect. 
If  we  can  attain  this  end,  sewers  would  become  gas  exhaust  conduits, 
and  would  be  used  as  purifying,  instead  of  remaining,  as  now,  polluting' 
agents. 

Attempts  to  attain  this  end  have  been  made  by  erecting  at  the 
highest  point  of  a  sewer  an  outlet  ventilating  pipe,  and  at  its  lowest 
end  an  opening  ostensibly  to  admit  fresh  air,  but  it  has  been  found, 
from  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  that  the  wind  pass- 
ing over  this  lowest  opening  has  either  drawn  the  sewer-gas  out  of  it, 
or  has  passed  into  the  opening,  and  driven  the  gas  upwards  or  down- 
wards in  whatever  direction  it  may  have  been  blowing.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  openings  of  this  nature  are  not  sufficient.  Again,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Hygiene  in  London,  Mr.  R. 
Head  states  that  sewers  have  been  connected  to  factory  chimneys,  and 
that  velocities  of  from  500  to  2000  feet  per  minute  can  be  obtained 
by  such  connection,  but  the  effect  of  this  powerful  exhaust  is  stated 
to  have  been  only  local. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Crimp  is  o'f  opinion  that  "  the 
wind  is  the  only  agent  which  produces  measurable  movements  of 
sewer  air  in  an  ordinary  system  of  sewers,"  and  that  the  fullest  use 
should  be  made  of  the  wind  in  effecting  the  proper  ventilation  of 
sewers ;  and  Mr.  Read  concludes  that  no  suction,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  sewer,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  downward  flow  of  sewage  combined  with  the  influence 
of  the  wind  when  in  the  same  downward  direction. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  either  the  wind  or  sewage  friction  can 
overcome  the  velocities  produced  by  the  furnace  shafts  refelred  to, 
and  if  their  action  has  been  found  to  be  but  local,  it  must  have  been 
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that  there  were  inlets  for  air  within  the  length  affected  by  the 
suction.  These  may  have  been  inlets  constructed  as  such,  or  the  air 
may  have  come  through  the  porous  bricks  or  joints  of  the  sewer,  and 
to  this  porosity  we  shall  refer  later  on. 

Accepting  the  view,  that  the  wind  is  a  powerful  agent  wbosd 
assistance  should  at  all  times  be  invoked,  we  venture  to  suggest  a 
means  by  which  it  can  be  utilised  to  assist  a  current  always  in  one 
direction.  And  first  let  us  deal  with  low-lying  districts,  where  sewer 
ients  are  sometimes  almost  level.  In  these  sewers  there  is 
l^enerally  a  quantity  of  sewage  with  a  regular  flow.  At  the  upper 
end  of  any  given  length  of  such  a  sewer  an  ijilrt  for  fresh  air  should 
be  provided  by  means  of  a  large  pipe  or  shaft,  taken  up  above  the 
Burrounding  buildings  and  fitted  at  top  with  an  open-mouthed 
t»wl,  80  constructed  that  its  mouth  shall  always  face  the  wind, 
■imilar  in  principle  to  ventilators  used  on  board  ship  for  conveying 
fresh  air  down  to  the  stoke-hole,  Sic. 

At  regular  intervals  grids  should  be  fixed  in  the  street  in  such  a 
l?ray  that  no  gas  could  pass  from  the  sewer  to  the  road,  while  aii* 
could  pass  from  the  road  to  the  sewer.  To  insure  this  the  grid  should 
be  fitted  into  the  top  of  a  stoneware  gnlley  (like  a  deep  bucket),  to 
receive  any  solids  from  the  street.  In  the  side  of  the  golley  near  the 
top  a  valve  should  be  placed,  and  from  this  a  pipe  should  be  taken  to 
6  sewer.  The  valve  would  prevent  the  action  of  the  wind  except  in 
the  direction  of  the  sewer  current.  The  large  volume  of  wind  in  the 
sewer  would,  by  creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  grid  branches,  ensure 
a  constant  suction  through  them. 

At  the  lowest  point  of  the  length  of  sewer  in  question  a  hollow  tower 
or  shaft  should  be  erected,  say  at  least  half  as  high  again  as  the  sur- 
unding  houses.  Within  the  tower  a  furnace  of  smokeless  coal  or 
coke  should  be  kept  always  burning,  through  which  the  gases  from 
the  sewer  must  pass.  Acting  in  concert  with  the  wind  inlet  at  the 
other  end,  not  only  would  the  intense  heat  in  the  tower  serve  to  induce 
a  powerful  current,  such  as  would  effectually  draw  the  whole  sewer  gas, 
the  impure  surface  air  of  the  streets,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  air 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  but  these  gases,  passing  through 
the  furnace,  would  be  purified  of  all  deleterious  matter  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  organic  germs,  and  the  effluent  from  the  tower  would  be 
absolut^ely  harmless.  On  the  syphon  principle,  the  branch  drains  from 
ouses  would  be  relieved  of  all  sewer  gas  pressure,  and  if  after  experi- 
Tnent  it  were  found  to  be  safe  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  sewer  ventila- 
tion prc»per,  the  house  disconnecting  traps  might  be  removed,  in  which 
the  draught  through  the  sewer  would  draw  down  the  impure 
generated  in  the  house  drains.  In  short,  the  current  of  our 
oat  improved  modem  system  of  drain  and  soil  pipe  ventilation  would 
be  reversed,  the  top  of  the  soil  veotilnting  pipes  becoming  the  inlet  for 
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freBh  air,  and  the  top  of  the  sewer  tower  the  outlet.  The  downward 
direction  of  ventilating  a  low-lying  sewer  would  have  the  great 
advantage  of  inducing  the  air-current  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  sewage  would  be  flowing.  It  would  thus  tend  to 
accelerate  the  liquid  flow  of  sewage,  and  so  to  scour  the  sewer.  This 
would  be  no  small  gain  in  itself,  because  it  is  obvious  that  where  the 
air  current  is  strong  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  sewage  current,  the 
latter  is  retarded,  the  heavy  particles  of  sewage  are  more  readily  i)re- 
cipitated,  and  thus  the  sewer  becomes  a  long  cesspool,  and  of  course 
a  source  for  the  generation  of  sewer  gas  in  great  volume.  The  effect 
of  the  strong  air  current  on  water,  and  the  denser  particles  carried 
along  with  it,  may  be  observed  at  any  time  where  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing  with  or  against  a  river  stream,  tidal  or  otherwise. 

In  regard  to  high  land,  where  the  sewer  gradients  are  so  steep 
that  in  normal  conditions  practically  little  sewage  remains  in  the 
sewer,  the  outlet  towers  should  be  at  the  higher  end  of  the'  main 
sewer,  and  the  inlet  at  the  lower.  The  friction  of  the  sewage  flow 
in  such  a  case  need  not  be  taken  into  account ;  the  upward  corrent 
of  air  would  preponderate,  and  should  be  assisted. 

It  only  remains  to  add  on  the  practical  side  that  the  number  and 
position  of  air  inlets  to  a  sewer  would  have  to  be  regulated  to  suit 
its  sectional  area,  and  the  length  ventilated  by  any  one  tower,  the 
principal  object  to  aim  at  being  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain  an 
uniform  draught  throughout. 

On  the  a?8thetic  side — one  of  great  importance — ^it  need  hardly  lie 
said  that  the  towers  diould  not  be  ugly.  They  might  and  ought  to 
be  made  an  ornament  to  the  Metropolis,  as  picturesque  as  the 
minarets  of  an  Oriental  citv. 

Lastly,  on  the  financial  side,  the  cost  would  be  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  community  at  large  by  a 
successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  hour. 

London  Fog. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  misery  of  a  London  fog  to 
any  one  who  has  been  compelled  to  reside  in  the  Metropolis  during 
a  few  days  of  its  prevalence.  The  painful  irritation  to  the  eyes,  the 
choking  sensation  in  the  chest,  together  with  the  general  depression 
of  spirits,  and  many  other  ailments,  are  the  lesser  sufferings  that 
few  who  are  exposed  to  it  escape.  But  it  is  not  yet  realised  what 
an  amount  of  serious  illness  or  how  many  deaths  one  week  of 
London  fog  causes.  It  may  be  accepted  that  every  ten  days  of 
this  terrible  visitation  kills  2,500  people,  and  if  we  calculate  nine 
serious  cases  of  illness  to  each  death,  we  have  25,000  people  Udd 
upon  beds  of  sickness. 
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To  a  certain  extent  the  cold  that  always  prevails  daring  these 
dense  fogs  may  be  credited  with  a  portion  of  this  sickness,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent,  as  neither  fog  nor  cold  in  country  places  pro- 
duces any  such  change  in  the  death-rate.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  extreme  discomfort,  as  well  as  the  deadliness  of  the  Loudon 
fogs,  arises  from  the  poisonous  gases  with  which  the  damp  air  gets 
eatnrated^  and  increasingly  so  the  longer  the  fog  lasts.  The  smoke 
which  gives  the  fog  its  yellow  appearance,  and  is  bo  dirty  and  un- 
pleasant,  is  not  injurious,  being  only  carbon  ;  probably,  indeed,  it  pre- 
vents the  poisonous  gases  from  doing  more  harm. 

The  fog,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  caused  by  atmospheric  conditions 
which  keep  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air  comparatively  stationary, 
and  prevent  smoke  from  rising,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  even 
when  there  is  no  wind  to  move  it.  Consequently,  the  air  in  our 
streets  remains  to  a  great  extent  unchanged  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  thick  fog,  but  it  by  no  means  remains  in  the  same  state,  for 
til©  gas  generated  in  the  2500  miles  of  sewers  is  rising  through 
the  grids  and  mixing  with  the  air,  which  is  also  being  coiTupted  by 
the  emanations  from  the  millions  of  men  and  animals  that  live  in 
the  Metropolis.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  foul  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  Londoners  breathe  after  two  or  three  days  of  fog, 
and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  are  sick  and  so  many  die,  but 
that  so  few  do  so.  The  poisonous  fog  so  deteriorates  the  \'igouT  of 
life  that,  in  addition  to  its  directly  injurious  influence,  it  renders  the 
system  incapable  of  resisting  the  cold.  To  prevent  these  fogs  seems 
impossible ;  the  draining  of  marsh  land  would  possibly  do  something 
to  mitigate  them  ;  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  open  fires,  or  the 
general  use  of  smokeless  fuel,  would  make  them  less  unpleasant ;  but 
they  would  remain  as  poisonous  as  ever. 

The  adoption  of  the  sewer-tower  system,  whilst  it  might  do  little 
to  remove  the  fog,  would,  as  we  have  shown,  tend  to  deprive  it  oi  its 
poisonous  constituents,  which  would  be  drawn  down  the  grids,  leaving 
the  air  above  the  streets  comparatively  wholesome. 


Poisonous  Groukd  Air. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper  reference  has  been  made  to 
"  ground  air,"  a  name  given  to  the  poisoned  air  contained  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  itself,  which  is  a  source  of  danger  too  little  realised, 
though  long  known  to  science. 

The  danger  from  this  ground  air  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains,  experiments  made 
by  Pettenkofer  showing  that  this  is  twice  as  much  as  that  in  water 
taken  from  the  same  place  underground,  and  this  air  is  also  im- 
pregnated with  the  emanations  from  putrefying  matter  in  the  land. 
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It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  overlying  the  impermeable 
clay  which  extends  under  the  greater  part  of  old  London  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  subsoil  water,  deep  below  the  main  sewers,  partially 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  centuries  of  cesspool  and  open 
culvert  drainage,  and  the  ground  above  is  more  or  less  charged  with 
the  gaseous  exhalations  from  this  drainage.  To  this  has  to  be  added 
the  sewer  gas  escaping  from  the  defective  joints  of  our  drains,  or 
through  the  porous  material  of  which  our  sewers  are  constructed. 
This  poisoned  ground  air  passes  into  our  houses,  factories,  and  work- 
shops, through  the  lowest  floors,  and  also  through  underground  walls. 
It  only  needs  a  slightly  higher  temperature  in  a  building  to  set  up  a 
current  of  foul  air,  and  we  then  breathe  poison  only  less  deadly  than 
the  sewer  gas  of  which  we  have  already  ^)oken. 

This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  exhaustive  experiments 
made  by  Pettenkofer  and  by  Marker  and  Shultze.  For  example,  it 
was  shown  that  in  a  room  with  the  external  temperature  at  32^,  the 
internal  being  34^  higher,  all  openings  in  the  walls  being  sealed,  1066 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  passed  through  the  walls  and  floor  into  the 
room  and  up  the  chimney.  Again,  with  a  difference  of  only  a  few 
degrees  between  the  external  and  internal  temperatures,  it  was  found 
that  the  air  passing  through  a  superficial  yard  of  walling  per  hour 
varied  from  4*7  cubic  feet  for  sandstone,  7  and  7*9  for  brick,  10  for 
tufaceous  limestone,  to  14*4  for  mud. 

In  his  address  to  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  in  November 
1 890,  Mr.  Baldwin  Lathom  pointed  out  that  rain  passing  into  grbnnd 
displaces  the  ground  air,  and  this  is  driven  to  escape  into  our  houses, 
*'  the  porous  passages  to  which  are  open,  while  those  outside  are  sealed 
by  the  falling  rain."  He  adds  that  certain  diseases  are  more  rife 
while  the  ground  is  filling  with  water  and  expelling  ground  air,  and 
are  Imst  prevalent  when  the  current  of  air  is  inwards  to  the  ground. 

Pettenkofer  further  observed  that  at  15  feet  below  the  surface  tiie 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  greater  than  at  a  depth  of  5  feet 
during  all  the  year,  excepting  June  and  July,  when  the  proportiona 
were  reversed.  The  explanation  possibly  is  to  be  found  in  the  fSact 
that  in  June  and  July  the  heavy  rains  saturate  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent the  ready  diffusion  or  oxygenation  of  the  ground  air  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and,  being  confined,  the  higher  stratum  of  gronnd 
air  becomes  abnormally  charged  with  the  deadly  gas,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  ultimately  escapes  into  our  houses  through  the  floors  and  under- 
ground walls.  This  may  possibly  explain  why  certain  diseases  are 
more  rife  during  the  saturation  of  the  upper  ground  than  when  it 
is  diy. 

But  no  direct  efiect  has  hitherto  been  given  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  obvious  teachings  of  the  danger  from  ground  air.  It  is  true 
that  the  Act  of  18  &  19  Yic.  c.  120,  s.  103,  required  that  an 
underground  room,  **  in  which  any  person  passes  the  night,"  flhoaldi  if 
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ii  he  ifi  a  separat*:  oa:upatvm  from  tlu  rest  of  ihr  hmisc,  be  effect ually 
**  secured  against  the  rise  of  any  efflav^ia  from  any  sewer  or  drain/' 
Notf  it  will  be  obeerved^  against  ^'  ground  air  '*  as  bucH.  Bye-laws 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sought  to  secure  this  statu- 
tory protection  by  requiring  a  layer  of  ''good  concrete*' — ^whatever 
*^good  '*  may  mean — to  be  laid  over  the  site  of  a  house ;  but  not  even 
this  where  the  house  stood  on  gravel  or  sand,  or  on  *•  virgin  soil  '— 
an  elastic  tenu.  which  apparently  meant  everything  but  "made 
ground. '  The  new  Tublic  Health  (London)  Act  has  varied  the 
phrase  in  the  old  Act,  and  it  now  reads  **  secured  against  the  rise  of 
any  effluvia  or  exhalations,'*  but  this  only  applies,  as  before,  to  the 
separately  occupied  underground  room.  New  bye-laws,  recently  made 
by  the  County  Council,  make  '*  good  *'  concrete  compulsory  over  the 
sites  of  all  houses  and  buildings,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  alao  require  that  **  every  enclosing  wall  of  habitable  rooms,  or 
their  appurtenances,  or  cellars,  which  abuts  against  the  earth,  shall  be 
protected  by  materials  impervious  to  moisture."  This  is  quite  new, 
no  vertical  damp-proofing  having  been  previously  required  by  law. 
Thus  in  effect  we  now  get  a  partial  protection  against  the  vertical 
rise  of  ground  air  into  all  buildings,  and  against  its  lateral  pas- 
sages into  some  buildings,  but  wa  get  none  against  the  lateral 
percolation  through  the  side  walls  into  underground  work-rooms 
and  warehouses,  the  walls  of  which  are  often  composed  of  bad  bricks 
and  worse  mortar,  hardly  better  than  the  *'  mud  wall  "  of  the  German 
experiments,  through  which  the  air  passes  as  through  a  sieve. 

A  coating  of  asphalte  or  other  imf>erviou8  material  over  the  external 
vertical  surface  of  a  wall,  and  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  concrete, 
would  eflectually  shield  ns  from  an  enemy  in  our  buildings  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  insidious,  as  costly  in  the  toll  it  levies  on  human  life  and 
health  as  its  exclusion  is  inexpensive.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  ill-health  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  this  most 
simple  precaution. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  any  portion  of 
a  buildings  and  particularly  any  underground  portion,  in  which  people 
not  only  sleep  but  work,  should  be  proof  against  both  foul  air  and 
damp  ;  that  the  **  porous  passages  *  to  our  houses,  both  from  base  and 
aides,  should  be  sealed,  and  no  longer  be  the  inlet  for  poisonous 
ground  air ;  and  if  drains  or  sewers  under  or  around  a  house  be  still 
imperfect,  or  be  made  of  bricks  or  porous  materials,  the  exhaust 
system  of  ventilation  advocated  for  our  sewers  would  tend  to  draw 
the  ground  air  into  and  through  the  drains,  and  so  relieve  the  pres- 
^^L  Bure  on  the  house. 

^^       But 
^^    deleter 


JeRUY   BriLDIXG. 

But  having  purified  the  air  we  breathe  by  shutting  out  or  abstracting 
deleterious  gases,  the  healthiness  of  the  house  itself  may  be  considered 
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and  here  we  naturally  think  of  the  '*  jerry  builder,"  a  name  given  to 
the  inferior  speculator,  who,  with  little  credit^  less  money,  and  no 
reputation,  builds  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  and  lower  middle-class  population.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  for  this  bad  building  the  leasehold  system  of  land  tennre  is 
responsible.  That  may  be  true  in  a  limited  sense  to  be  explained  later 
on,  but  the  real  reason  why  a  jerry  builder  builds  ill  is  not  because  he 
knows  that  the  house  will  pass  from  his  or  his  executors'  hands  in 
eighty,  or  ninety-nine,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  but 
because  he  simply  builds  to  sell  or  otherwise  realise  at  once. 

Who  and  what  is  the  average  jerry  builder  ?  He  is  very  often  a 
workman  who  aspires  to  be  a  master — in  itself  an  honourable  and 
praiseworthy  ambition.  He  may  have  been  a  very  good  journeyman 
carpenter  or  bricklayer,  and  may  have  a  general  knowledge  of  other 
trades.  He  takes  a  piece  of  vacant  land  at  a  ground  rent,  with 
perhaps  a  peppercorn  rent  for  twelve  months.  He  prefers  to  rent 
rather  than  buy  the  land,  as  the  latter  involves  a  capital  outlay  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared.  He  sees  his  way  to  put  on  this  land  within 
the  twelve  months,  for  which  he  pays  no  rent,  four  or  five  houses,  and 
if  he  can  succeed  in  erecting  them  cheaply,  and  can  let  them  at  a  good 
rent,  he  is  able  either  to  obtain  a  mortgage  for  more  than  they  have 
really  cost  him,  or  to  sell  them  at  a  price  based,  ivot  on  tlic  cost,  bnt 
on  the  rental.  He  generally  gets  some  one,  frequently  the  freeholder, 
to  agree  to  advance  him  money  as  the  work  proceeds.  Armed  with 
the  agreements  as  his  credentials,  he  goes  to  the  merchants,  who, 
seeing  that  money  will  be  forthcoming,  are  tempted  to  deliver  goods 
on  credit.  He  builds  of  course  with  the  cheapest — that  is,  the  most 
inferior — materials  within  the  law  or  the  agreement,  and  if  his  houses 
let  or  sell,  he  may  realise  a  good  profit ;  if  they  do  not,  he  becomes 
bankrupt,  and  the  merchants  lose  their  balances.  He  himself  is  no 
worse  off  than  at  the  outset,  and  during  the  building  period  he  has 
not  only  paid  himself  out  of  the  money  advanced  wages  superior  to 
those  he  earned  as  a  journeyman,  but  he  has  been  his  own  master, 
with  leisure  not  necessitating  a  loss  of  wage.  Larger  and  more 
mysterious  profits  are  sometimes  made  by  the  very  cunning,  who  manage 
to  pay  little  to  the  merchants,  and  to  appropriate  the  advances  made 
ostensibly  to  pay  for  material  and  labour. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  the  quality  of  the  work  under  the 
control  of  the  landlord's  architect  or  surveyor  ?  In  theory,  yes ;  but 
were  the  surveyor  to  exact  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  the  builder 
could  not  erect  the  houses  so  as  to  remunerate  himself,  for  the  public 
will  not  pay  more  than  the  customary  rent  for  similar  houses,  which 
rent  has  been  regulated  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  average  house. 
In  that  case  the  land  would  remain  uncovered,  and  the  creation  of  tiie 
ground  rents  (the  primary  object  of  the  landlord  developing  an  estftte) 
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would  cease.  A  certain  amount  of  control  is  possible,  and  the 
surveyor  has  to  use  his  tact  to  exercise  as  much  as  is  conaistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  chief  end  of  his  employment,  and  with  getting 
the  houses  completed  when  once  commenced.  But,  irrespective  of  this 
difficulty,  and  with  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor  to  ensure 
easentials,  upon  which  the  public  officers  are  also  bound  to  insist,  neither 
he  nor  they  can  control  a  dishonest  builder,  who,  when  their  backs 
are  turned,  will,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  saving,  do  that  which  is  most 
reprehensible. 

To  effectually  control  these  builders  stringent  laws  are  requisite, 
and  these  should  be  enforced  by  the  police,  I'nder  the  Building 
Acts  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  insist  upon  what  kind  of  bricks, 
mortar,  and  (under  the  London  Council  General  Powers  Act  of  1800) 
what  kind  of  plaster  shall  be  used.  It  is  time  to  enforce  these  pro- 
visions, for  on  examination  of  jerry-built  houses  we  may  find  frequently 
^that,  except  for  the  external  walls,  bricks  are  used  which  are  little 
jr  than  half-burnt  clay,  absorbent  as  blotting-paper.  We  also 
find  timber,  sometimes,  not  only  so  slight  that  if  a  dance  be  given  the 
floor  mast  be  shored  up  to  prevent  a  csatastrophe,  but  frequently  sappy 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  in  a  few  years  dangerous.  We  may  find 
mortar  and  plaster  made  with  road  scrapings,  containing  straw,  dung, 
vegetable  mould,  and  half-burnt  clay  that  has  been  manufactured  with 
the  refuse  of  dust-bins.  But  the  law  has  been  least  explicit  in  regard 
to  the  plumbing  and  general  sanitary  appliances. 

It  is  very  strange  that,  although  the  statute  of  18  and  19  Vic, 
c,  120,  Bee.  81,  insists  in  general  terms  on  the  providing  for  each  hous& 
of  a  privy  or  water-closet,  with,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  ash-pit  or  a 
**  suitable  water  supply  and  water  supply  apparatus,  with  suitable 
trapped  soil-pan  and  other  suitable  arrangements,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  the  efficient  operation  thereof,"  there  has 
hitherto  been  but  little  control  over  the  many  loose  interpretations  of 
this  enactment,  and  so  long  as  one  water-closet  in  the  house  complied 
with  the  Act  quoted,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
others  in  the  same  house  being  constructed  or  fitted  in  disregard  of 
everything  that  is  now  recognised  as  necessary  t^  health.  In  this 
category  of  course  are  included  the  gas-proofing  of  all  conduits  of 
soil,  which  is  as  elementary  a  requisite  as  the  ventilation  of  all  such 
conduits. 

The  new  Pablic  Health  (London)  Act  has  remedied  the  lax  provisions 
of  its  predecessor,  and  it  gives  power  to'  the  County  Council  to  make 
bye-laws  on  these  subjects,  and  so  long  as  these  are  reasonable  and 
sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  and  encourage  the  use  of  future  inventions 
and  improvements  the  public  should  support  the  efforts  of  the  CounciJ 
to  secure  the  object  of  the  Act. 
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Sanitary  House  Plaxmno  and  Construction. 

Having  dealt  with  the  chief  canaes  of  the  unhealihiiiess  of  our 
large  towns,  8o  far  as  these  are  remediable  by  the  interyention  of 
public  authority,  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  add  a  few  suggestions 
regarding  the  healthy  planning  of  houses,  and  in  this  connection  not 
the  least  important  are  general  rules  for  placing  the  necessary  sanitary 
appliances  for  getting  rid  of  '*  waste  "  of  every  kind  from  our  in- 
habited houses.  First,  as  regards  appliances  :  whether  they  be  water- 
closets,  sinks,  or  baths,  they  should  be  placed  adjoining  external  walls, 
where  daylight  and  fresh  air  can  readily  be  obtained,  and  never  be 
placed  where  there  is  not  direct  ventilation — that  is,  a  means  of  pass- 
ing a  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  chamber  in  which  they  are 
contained.  Where  possible,  it  is  good  to  have  all  these  appliances  in 
an  annex,  separated  from  the  house  or  faclory  by  a  passage,  with  its 
own  windows ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible  in  crowded  parts  of 
London. 

Again,  it  is  desirable,  where  cost  is  little  object,  that  all  chambers 
containing  these  appliances  should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  in 
excess  of  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  and  that  from  each  chamber  an 
upcast  flue,  heated  to  insure  its  performing  its  function,  should  be 
provided.  These  chambers  would  then  act  as  pumps  to  withdraw 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  impure  air,  following  the  law  that  a 
current  of  air  will  always  be  towards  the  higher  temperature. 

At  present,  in  99  per  cent,  of  cases,  the  chambers  in  question  are 
the  coldest  parts  of  the  house,  and  from  them  the  impure  air  and 
bad  odours  are  drawn  by  the  higher  temperatures  into  living  and 
sleeping  rooms,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  inhabitants.  It  seems 
like  slaying  the  thrice  slain  to  say  that  cistern,  sink,  and  lavatory 
wastes  should  not  on  any  account  be  directly  connected  to  drains,  chiefly 
because  of  this  very  danger  of  upward  suction  from  the  cold  drains 
to  the  warm  house. 

Another  caution  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  cisterns  should  be 
well  covered,  to  exclude  vermin,  dust,  and  the  possible  contact  of 
impure  air  with  the  water  we  drink. 

Soil-pipes  from  water-closets  should  be  connected  directly  to  drains. 
There  have  been  writers  who  have  advocated  the  contrary,  because 
of  the  foul  gas  in  the  drains,  and  the  possibility  of  its  passing  vid 
the  soil-pipe  into  the  house.  This  danger  should,  as  we  have  else- 
where said,  be  rendered  impossible  by  avoiding  all  pressure  on  the 
water  seal  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  have  a  soil-pipe  in  crowded 
London  disconnected  at  the  bottom  from  the  drain  is  to  have  a  small 
open  sewer — for  such  the  soil-pipe  is — under  one's  very  nose.  The 
sense  of  smell  indicates  the  vital  danger  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  drains  should  be  water-tight,  laid  as  far  as  possible  in  straight 
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lines,  with  manholes  at  each  end  for  inspection  and  sweeping.  They 
shoald  have  fresh  air  constantly  passing  throngh  them,  necessitating 
an  inlet  m  well  as  an  outlet  pipe»  and  so  long  as  the  sewer  contains 
dangerous  gases  the  honse  drains  shoald  be  rigidly  shut  off  from  it  by  a 
water- trap.  Every  soil  and  waste  drain  should,  where  possible,  dis- 
charge into  a  manhole>  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 

The  necessity  for  air  and  damp  proofing  of  underground  rooms  has 
already  been  stated.  Another  source  of  danger  is  the  familiar  *'  air- 
space "  constantly  found  beneath  the  floors  of  underground  rooms.  To 
carry  these  floors  wood  beams  or  joists  are  almost  invariably  used, 
and  to  prevent  their  rotting  and  generating  a  filthy  fungus,  exhaling 
a  nauseating  odour,  the  Public  Health  Act  requires  that  *'  the  space 
beneath  "  shall  be  '"  suflicientiy  ventilated  to  the  outer  air,"  but  in 
practice  it  is  generally  impossible  to  obtain  any  current  of  air  at  all. 
I'lv^ery  such  space  is  also  a  harbour  for  disease  germs  and  vermin  of 
all  kinds,  and  becomes  a  reservoir  of  stagnant  air,  breeding  putre- 
faction. Sach  an  air  space  is  not  only  not  required,  but  should  be 
avoided,  if  not  prohibited.  The  wood  floor  (wood  being  desirable  as 
the  cheapest  form  of  warm  floor  for  a  room  used  by  human  beings) 
should  be  bid  direct  on  the  concrete,  preferably  in  a  bed  of 
bitumiDons  material,  and  all  danger  would  be  prevented.  It  is 
also  of  importance  to  avoid  so  constructing  the  upper  floors  of 
dwelling-houses  as  to  make  them  receptacles  for  dust  and  disease 
germs.  Even  the  open-jotnted  floor  boards  of  our  upper  rooms  allow 
of  the  accumulation  of  this  source  of  evil.  Of  course,  where  expense 
is  not  BO  much  an  object,  it  is  better  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to 
have  solid  floors  of  concrete  and  iron,  with  solid  wooden  coverings, 
than  the  usual  open  floors  consisting  of  wood  joists. 

In  a  large  building  recently  erected  in  London  by  one  of  the 
writers,  the  solid  concrete  floors  have  been  floated  smooth  with  a  coat 
of  cement  on  which  it  is  intended  to  lay  a  covering  composed  of  cork 
in  lien  of  floor  boards.  Where  open  joists  in  any  form  are  used  it 
18  desirable  that  the  flooring  should  be  dust-proof,  either  by  having 
the  boards  tongued  together,  or  by  laying  them  in  two  thicknesses, 
overlapping  the  joints.  Of  course,  parquet  is  but  a  superior  way  of 
carrying  out  the  latter  system.  In  like  manner,  cement  skirtings  to 
tloors,  and  architravet?  arc^und  doors  and  windows,  "  run  "  on  to  the 
solid  brickwork,  are,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  preferable  to 
wooden  ones  with  spaces  behind,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  free 
from  draughts.  Similarly,  brick  partitions  are  preferable  to  lath  and 
plaster.  In  short,  wherever  there  is  an  unventilated  hollow  space 
hidden  from  light  there  is  a  source  of  danger  to  health,  and  that 
house  is  most  sanitary  which  is  most  free  from  such  hollow  spaces. 

In  the  design  of  houses  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  windows 
should  be  made  large  enough  to  give  adecjuate  light — there  can  hardly 
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be  too  much — to  all  parts  of  the  room ;  that  the  top  of  the  window- 
should  be,  within  reason,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ceiling ;  and  that^ 
unless  there  are  other  means  of  ventilation,  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  should  in  all  cases  be  made  to  open. 

This  subject  of  ventilation,  by  which  we  understand  the  renewing^ 
of  fresh  air  in  the  chamber,  is  of  vital  importance,  and,  tso  far  as  one 
branch  of  it  is  concerned,  was  ably  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  June  last.  The  writer  pointed  out 
the  injury  to  health  which  results  from  the  disposition  to  shut  out 
fresh  air  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Few  better  works  can  be  done  by 
those  who  have  influence,  not  only  with  the  working  but  with  all 
classes,  than  to  educate  them  to  a  realisation  of  the  impossibility  of 
enjoying  health  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  both  in  their 
workshops  and  sleeping-rooms — ^ay,  and  in  their  drawing-rooms. 

AVith  the  poorest  class  on  the  borders  of  subsistence^  alas !  such 
teaching  is,  we  fear,  an  impossiblity ;  we  shall  hardly  persuade  them 
to  admit  cold  fresh  air  to  invigorate  their  bodies,  already  only  too 
keenly  alive  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold.  Nothing  is  more 
pitiable  than  to  visit  a  room,  the  home  (!)  of  a  poor  family,  eay  of 
foreigners,  in  Whitechapel,  literally  on  the  borders  of  starvation. 
Who  that  has  entered  such  a  room,  aud  seen  the  pinched  countenances 
and  the  emaciated  figures  of  almost  naked  children,  breathing  air  that 
for  a  robust,  well-fed  person  is  almost  stifling,  could  venture  to  teach- 
anything  ?  Before  the  victims  of  abject  misery  like  this  we  mnst  be 
silent  on  laws  of  health,  but  with  all  other  people  let  us  be  constant  in 
forcing  upon  them  this  most  simple  and  excellent  truth,  that  God  offers 
in  abundance  and  without  price  a  food  as  essential  to  their  well-being 
as  any  that  can  be  procured  by  money — viz.,  fresh  air. 

How  diilicult  it  is  to  make  persons,  even  of  high  intelligence, 
realise  the  importance  of  fresh  air  !  We  may  go  into  a  drawing-room, 
and  find  an  atmosphere  that  is  as  dangerous  as  if  the  inmates  were 
inhaling  a  poisonous  drug ;  the  moment  the  door  is  open  the  room  is 
felt  to  be  healthy,  or  the  reverse.  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  close 
smell,  but  a  freshness  which  is  pleasant,  however  warm  the  room  may  be. 
In  extreme  cases,  at  the  other  end  of  tho  health  barometer,  on  entering 
the  room  the  air  feels  close ;  there  is  a  disagreeable  odour  and  a  hot 
sensation  to  the  nostrils ;  the  breath  is  ^'  caught,"  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  oppression.  Shortly  stated,  this  oppressive  atmosphere  is  caused 
by  the  respired  air,  charged  with  organic  matter,  not  having  been 
carried  away  and  replaced  with  fresh  atmospheric  air.  In  this 
atmosphere  there  is  of  necessity  a  partial  reconsumption  of  the  air 
poisoned  by  having  already  passed  through  the  human  body,  with  the- 
result  that  the  inmates  of  the  room  are  enervated,  they  feel  the  least- 
current  of  fresh  air  as  a  draught,  and  by  rigidly  excluding  it  as  far  as- 
they  can  they  make  the  conditions  worse. 
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le  healthy  atmosphere  in  &  room  is  one  in  which  the  air  is  changed 
to  the  extent  of  3000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  adult  inmate*     The  air 
admitted  need  not  be  cold ;  warmed  air,  so  long  as  it  is  fresh,  is,  of 
course,  preferable  to  cold  air  in  winter;  but  in  some  way  the  air  must 
be  bi'OQght  in  if  we  are  to  continue  in  healtb.     There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  this :  one  is  by  admitting  cold  air  so  that  it  ia  directed 
upwards  towards  the  ceiling,  where  tho  air  of  a  room  is  at  the  highest 
temperature :  the  cold  stream  is  then   heated  in  its  passage  as  it  falls 
to  the  lower  level  for  breathing.    But  in  large  rooms,  to  utilise  at  its 
best  this  current,  there  should  be  in  the  skirting  outlets  communicating 
with  a  heated  upcast  flue,  which  will  draw  away  the  heavy  air  near 
the  floor.     In  cases  where  there  is  heating  by  hot- water  coils,  the 
cold   air  may  be  brought  in  at  or  near  the  floor-level   and  passed 
through  the  hot-water  coils,  the  outlet  for  vitiated  air  being  in  or 
near  the  ceiling,  to  a  heated  upcast  flue.     In  larger  rooms  or  buildings 
for  public  assemblies  it  may  be  necessary  with  either  of  these  systems 
to  use  a  fan,  either  to  propel  fresh  air  into  the  room,  or  to  draw  away 
the  vitiated  air.     The  great  desideratum  in  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
ia  to  cut  it  up  into  very  fine  streams,  something  in  the  way  water  is 
cut  up  in  passing  through  the  fine  rose  of  a   watering-can.     It  has 
been   found   that  'air  admitted  through  a  tube  or   orifice  of  equal 
sectional  area  throughout,  enters  as  a  cold  draught ;  but  if  the  inlet 
be   through    a  series  of   small   truncated   cones,  the  smaller   section 
outwards,  the  larger  inwards,  with   a  wire-ganzo  on  the  inside,  the 
current  is  so  cut  up  and  diffused  that  the  draught  ia  not  felt.     By 
analogy,  a  mass  of  water  entering  through  a  narrow  canal  drives  all 
before  it  and  cuts  a  channel  for  itself,  but  the  same  quantity  passing 
over  a  large  surface  of  ground  gently  irrigates  it.     Another  important 
point  is  not  to  let  the  passage  of  the  air  be  at  too  great  a  velocity  ;  the 
gentler  the  flow  the  better. 

Having  then  made  provision  for  the  inlet  of  external  air,  we  should 
seek  to  make  the  external  source  of  supply  as  pm'e  as  possible.  And 
first,  the  erection  of  a  dust-bin — the  bricked  receptacle,  with  its  ivooden 
cover,  familiar  to  all — must  not  be  allowed ;  instead  there  should  be 
provided  a  movable  galvanised  iron  receptacle,  which  can  be  bodily 
taken  to  the  dust-cart.  In  the  City  of  London  the  house  refuse  is 
daily  collected,  and  it  would  be  well  if  that  practice  were  general 
throughout  a  much  wider  area  of  crowded  London. 

Under  another  heading  a  means  has  been  suggested  of  withdrawing 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  other  deleterious  matter  from  the  house 
drains  and  ground »  We  now  wish  to  suggest  how  to  purify  the 
atmosphere  its«-lf  where  it  impinges  on  our  house  walls.  First,  it 
mnat  be  remembt»ro<l  that  sunlight  is  the  greatest  purifying  agent, 
fand  wind  is  auothrr  of  almost  equal  rank.  In  planning  a  house,  one 
or  other  of  these  agents  should  have  free  passage  to  all  the  walls 
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in  which  there  are  windows,  and,  if  possible,  internal  areas,  or 
*<  well -holes,"  should  be  avoided ;  bat  where  these  are  necessary,  and 
they  frequently  are,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  obtain  a  passage 
at  the  bottom  from  the  main  air  thoroughfare  at  front  or  back 
into  the  area,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate.  If  the  area  is  sealed  at 
the  bottom  and  only  open  at  the  top,  there  is  danger  of  stagnation, 
and  stagnation  is  the  mother  of  decomposition.  Care  shonl'd  be  taken 
also  to  have  windows  or  air  inlets  on  at  least  two  sides  of  a  hoose, 
so  that  free  cross  currents  of  air  may  be  obtained,  else  there  will 
again  be  a  liability  to  a  condition  bordering  on  stagnation.  In  a 
paper  entitled  '*  Health  of  the  Nursery  and  School,"  by  Dr.  W.  Sqnire, 
stress  is  laid  on  this  point.  He  says  :  *'  ^[ovement  of  air  thioagh  a 
room  is  a  first  essential  of  ventilation."  For  this  reason,  houses  back 
to  back,  which  are  also  enclosed  at  the  sides,  are  objectionable,  and  in 
laying  out  estates  should  be  avoided.  For  the  same  reason,  narrow 
streets,  which  are  not  thoroughfares,  are  bad  ;  indeed,  these  are  for- 
bidden in  London  by  enactments,  the  latest  of  which  (the  London 
County  Council  General  Powers  Act,  1890)  requires  that  a  road, 
passage,  or  way  shall  directly  communicate  at  both  ends  with  a  public 
thoroughfare.  In  passing,  we  would  remark  that  large  quadrangles 
open  at  one  end  only  are  not  condemnable,  and  it  would  be  a  reduetio 
ad  ithsurduni  to  press  a  sound  rule  to  their  extinction. 

To  revert,  however :  not  only  is  it  desirable  to  ensure  a  through 
current  of  air  in  the  street  on  which  a  house  fronts,  but  we  should 
endeavour  to  get  a  through  current  at  the  rear  as  well.  Section  14 
t)f  the  Metropolitan  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act 
of  1 882  is  framed  with  this  object,  but  its  end  would  be  better  gained 
were  it  enacted  that  '*  every  new  domestic  building  shall,  unless  the 
County  Council  otherwise  permit,  have  directly  attached  thereto,  and 
in  the  rear  or  on  the  side  thereof,  an  open  space,  exclusively  belonging 
thereto,  of  ten  square  feet  in  area  for  every  foot  of  frontage  of  such 
building,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  space  be  less  than  100  feet  in  area, 
and  in  no  part  of  less  width  than  10  feet  between  the  rear  wall  of 
such  building  and  the  rear  boundary  of  the  site."  In  comer 
buildings  the  frontage  of  least  length  should  be  deemed  to  be  the 
i'rontage  of  the  building.  Where  there  are  no  habitable  rooms  in  the 
basement  which  would  be  interfered  with,  the  existing  exemption 
respecting  building  over  this  area  to  a  height  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  ground  floor  storey  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  concession  to  the 
(exigencies  of  business  in  London ;  but  if  in  the  basement  there  are 
rooms  used  for  sleeping  or  working,  they  should  be  in  every  case 
directly  lighted  and  ventilated  from  an  external  air  space,  be  it  the 
street  or  the  internal  area. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  summarise  the  important  subjects 
to  which  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  draw  attention.     These  are ; 
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1.  The  extraction  from  oar  sewers  aod  streets,  and  the  destrac- 

tion,  of  the  deadly    sevrer  gas  no 77  poisoning  the   air  of 
London. 

2,  London  fog  as  affected  by  sewer  gas. 

8.  The  dangerous  properties  of  groand  air.  and  its  exclusion 
from  our  houses,  factories,  and  buildings  of  public  resort. 

4.  Jerry  building,  and  the  necessity  for  stringent  laws  to  pre- 
vent it. 

0.  Suggestions  for  sanitary  house  planning  and  construction  : 

(a)  Safe  positions  for  wafcer-clost^ts  and  other  sanitary  appli- 

ances.     Gas-proofing  of  drains  and  soil-pipes, 

(b)  The  avoidance  in  houses  of  hollow  space?,  which  allow  of 

the  accumalation  of  dust,  vermin,  and  disease  germs, 

(c)  The  importance  of  changing  the  air  in  rooms,  and  of 
securing  the  access  of  sunlight  or  wind  to  all  windows  ; 
also  some  rules  of  constructive  planning  to  secure  this 
end. 

(d)  The  necessity  for  air  inlet  to  the  bottom  of  internal  areas, 
(f)  The  necessity  for  through  currents  of  air  at  the  rear  as 

well  as  the  front  of  buildings. 


Much  that  has  been  said  is  old,  but  so  is  most  truth.  It  is  none 
le  less  desirable  that  we  should  be  invited  to  reflect  again  on  its 
teachings.  That  which  is  new  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  thoughtful  public  in  general,  and  of  those  persons  in  particular 
who  from  their  official  or  representative  position  are  specially 
•sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours, 
The  scheme  for  purifying  the  air  from  sewer  gas  by  means  of 
wind  currents,  assisted  by  scientifically  arranged  exhaust  towers 
containing  smokeless  furnaces  to  consume  all  unhealthy  emanations, 
has,  we  believe,  never  been  effectually  tried.  If  successful,  of  which 
there  is  little  doubt,  tlie  health  of  London  and  other  Iftrge  towns 
adopting  the  system  would  at  once  be  greatly  improved  ;  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  and  other  kindred  diseases,  would  almost  disappear, 
and  muny  others  would  assume  a  mild  instead  of  a  malignant  form. 
The  London  fogs,  though  still  dark  and  dirty,  would  cease  to  be 
deadly,  and  a  more  vigorous  fetate  of  health  might  be  expected 
both  among  children  and  adults.  As  health  is  the  chief  element 
which  happiness  depends,  Londoners  would  become  not  only  a 
leaithier,  but  a  happier  community.  To  attain  such  an  end  any 
practical  scheme  is  w?ll  worth  the  most  careful  examination  and  th© 
test  of  experiment. 

FRixris  Peek. 
Edwin  T.  Hall, 
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rrpHE  eminent  Oriental  statesman,  scholar,  orator,  and  reformer  who 
|_  X  contributes  this  article,  the  substiince  of  which  ^tis  lately  delivered 
in  French,  at  Queen  s  House,  by  the  i*equest  of  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Haweis, 
belongs  to  one  of  the  Afghanistan  tribes.  He  has  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  and  from  the  time  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  father  of  Abdul  Kahman  Khan  and  Sheer  Ali,  he  has  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  reform  both  at  Teheran  and  Constantinople,  travelling  incessantly 
throughout  Europe  in  order  to  acquire  the  elements  of  our  civilisation,  and 
leaving  no  stone  unturneil  to  adapt  the  modem  idea  to  the  needs  of  Asiatics.  He 
is  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  sympathies  and  encyclopjedic  learning,  with  a  special 
gift  for  languages,  which  enables  him  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  many  ton^ies ; 
and  above  all  he  is  a  man  of  action.  For  some  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  at  Constantinople,  where  his  ardent  spirit,  his 
hatred  of  corruption,  and  his  large  philanthropy  at  last  got  him  into  trouble 
with  the  authorities.  ]  le  then  visited  Persia,  where  he  holds  high  nink  as  Ulema 
and  "  Son  of  the  Prophet,"  by  virtue  of  which  dignity  he  has  the  privilege  of 
remaining  seated  in  the  presence  of.tlie  Shah.  For  some  time  he  was 
treated  by  his  !Ma  jesty  with  high  distinction ;  but  again  his  enthusiasm 
for  reform,  coupled  with  his  vast  authority  with  the  people,  got  him  into 
dilficulties  with  the  Shah's  Ministers;  and,  after  a  most  brutal  arrest, 
banLshment,  and  imprisonment — from  which  he  has  but  recently  escaped — 
the  adventurous  Moolah  finds  himself  for  a  season  the  honoured  guest  of 
Prince  Malcom  Khan,  the  late  Persian  Minister  at  the  Coui-t  of  St.  James. 
His  paper  speaks  for  itself :  he  is  here  to  push  the  claims  of  an  oppressed 
and  outraged  people,  with  whom  we  have  inci-easingly  important  political 
and  commercial  relations — upon  the  diplomatic  consideration  of  those  Euro- 
pean statesmen  who  have  the  intelligence  and  jienetration  to  see  that 
England's  Impeiial  interests  in  the  East  are  closely  connected  with  the 
safety  and  independence  of  Peisia.  The  Sheikh  is  lifty  yeai's  of  age,  in 
prime  vigour,  iind  in  the  full  flush  of  his  first  important  victory  over  cruelty 
and  con-uption  in  Persia,  as  evidenced  in  the  alx)lition  of  the  iniquitous  and 
unpopular  Tobacco  Regie  or  concession  to  Europeans,  an  abolition  which  has 
been  extorted  from  the  Shah  entii-ely  by  the  brave  and  concerted  action  of 
the  MooLilis,  who  have  encouraged  the  people  to  stand  together  in  resisting 
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this  latest  foriti  v(  Im^i-ial  robbery,  until  the  Shuli  perceived  that  furtlier 
i-eaLstiince  on  his  pait  was  not  only  irapolitlc  but  impo«sible.--H.  K.  H.] 


TiiK  Reiga  of  Terror  ? — Yes,  it  has  come.  My  country  is  laid  waste. 
Persia  IB  decimated.  Her  irrigation  works  are  reined.  Her  soil  unplanted. 
Her  industries  undeveloped.  Her  people  scattered.  Her  noblest  sons 
iQ  prison,  tortured,  bastinadoed,  robbed  without  pity,  murdered  without 
trial,  by  the  Shah  and  his  Vizier.  Thia  man,  lately  the  son  of  his  cook, 
is  now  the  absolute  disposer  of  the  life  and  property  of  those  who  remain 
alive  and  have  anything  left.  The  England  which  received  the  Shah  with 
all  honour,  supposing  him  to  be  bent  on  progress  and  civilisation,  must 
at  last  be  undeceived,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  No  accounts  of  the  horrors  now  going  on  in  Persia  can  be  over- 
stated :  not  a  tenth  part  will  ever  leak  out — underground  dungeons, 
torture -rooms,  devils  in  human  shape,  greed,  avarice,  unbridled 
lust,  unscrupulous  violence,  and  the  iShah  himself  the  careless  spectator 
or  interested  perpetrator  of  the  worst  crimes  that  sully  human  nature, 
^ud  defile  the  page  of  Eastern  history.  I  come  from  l^ersia ;  my 
friends  lie  there  in  dungeons*  I  speak  that  I  know  ;  1  am  not  an 
obscure  individual.  My  title,  *'  Son  of  the  Prophet,"  may  serve  to 
signify  to  all  Europeans  that  I  am  known  and  well  accredited 
throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Shah,  recognised  in  my  high  religious 
<lignity  by  the  Shah  himself  and  all  his  Ministers  and  ambassadors  and 
upholders  of  our  holy  religion,  and  accepted  as  one  of  the  chief  teachers 
of  the  people.  I  have  come  over  here  to  tell  all  Europeans  who  are 
interested  in  Persia — I  will  not  say  in  humanity — that  the  grievances 
of  my  countrymen  can  no  longer  be  hid  ;  that  they  concern  Russia  and 
England,  for  to  Russia  and  England  the  Persian  turns,  knowing  well 
that  both  these  great  nations  have  interests  in  Persia,  and  that  it  can 
be  for  the  interest  of  neither  to  see  Persia  depopulated  and  ruined  ; 
for,  whilst  neither  Russia  nor  England  will  be  permitted  to  conquer 
(Persia*  both  for  their  own  sakes  should  aid  her  to  development. 
Let  it  be  known  that  under  the  present  Shah  we  have  no  law,  and  of 
late,  1  m^y  add,  no  government.  In  former  times  the  Grand  Vizier 
used  to  stand  between  the  Shah  and  his  people;  he  represented,  and 
to  some  extent  respected,  the  interests  of  both;  he  was  a  high  noble. 
and  sometimes  a  great  Minister  and  a  great  man  ;  he  mixed  on  equal 
terms  with  the  high  Persian  aristocracy,  who  exercised  a  kind  of 
feudal  authority,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  patriarchal  state  on  their 
well-cultivated  lands.  Now  all  that  is  changed ;  the  Shah  has  ruined 
the  nobles,  seized  their  wealth,  crushed  their  authority,  scattered  their 
people.  The  Vizier  is  a  man  none  of  them  care  to  sit  at  table  with, 
he  is  of  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  he  respects  no  one,  and  is  respected 
by  none  ;  he  robs  openly  for  the  Shah  and  himself.  Another  Minister 
ia  so  illiterate  that  he  cannot  sign  his  name.      Such  is  the  *'  Court  "  ; 
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the  old  strain  of  I'ersian  aristocracy  is  almost  extinct,  a  few  hide 
away,  some  are  banished,  some  are  in  prison,  some  are  dead — all  are 
degraded,  crashed,  lost  to  Persia. 

Then  I  say  there  is  no  law.  A  patriarchal  government  without  a 
written  code  is  tolerable ;  but  neither  law  nor  government,  only  crnel, 
rapacious,  unscrupulous  and  sleepless  tyranny,  that  is  not  tolerable  ;  yet 
that  is  our  lot.  The  Persians  have  borne  much  ;  they  are,  like  moat 
Eastern  nations,  accustomed  to  high-handed  rule  of  thnmb  and  roagh 
dealing,  and  some  spoliation ;  but  the  over-bent  bow  has  snapped  at  laet. 
They  cry  out  for  redress.  The  insurrections  the  Timc^i  makes  so  light  of 
are  evidences  of  a  fire  that  smoulders,  and  is  ready  to  burst  out  all 
over  Persia.  The  attitude  of  the  people  at  this  moment  means  Euro- 
pean protection  or  Persian  revolution.  One  stifled  cry  is  ready  to  bnrst 
from  the  heart  of  every  Persian  :  it  is  **  Justice !  May  we  not  live, 
untortured,  nnrobbed  ?  If  not,  it  is  better  to  die.'*  The  other  day 
a  Persian  gentleman,  overcome,  driven  mad  with  the  misery  of  the 
times,  forced  himself  before  the  Shah  and  committed  suicide  in  his 
presence.  If  complaints  are  not  universal  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
over-caution,  bred  of  past  experience,  has  become  a  characteristic  of 
the  Persian  people,  and  of  late  another  cause  has  operated.  The  Shah  s 
Government,  especially  since  his  Majesty's  reception  in  Europe,  have  in- 
dustriously circulated  the  report  that  the  present  unfair  system  and  the 
Shah's  personal  power  are  guaranteed  and  fully  approved  of  by  Russia 
and  England.  "  What  use,"  say  the  Persians,  **  if  those  all-powerful 
nations  help  the  Shah  to  rob  and  murder,  and  doubtless  get  a  share 
of  the  spoil  in  the  way  of  concession  to  banks  and  tobacco  dealers — 
of  what  use  for  us  to  rebel  ?  We  are  murdered,  lost,  if  England  is  for 
the  bastinado,  slavery,  torture,  assassination  without  trial,  and  robbery 
without  redress.  The  great  countries,  the  Queen,  the  Emperor  of 
Unssia,  are  after  all  not  the  friends  of  progress,  justice,  liberty.  They 
look  as  if  they  too  were  great  banditti,  like  our  Shah." 

This  is  what  the  Persians  say,  hoodwinked  by  the  Shah^s  Ministers. 
They  are  also  whispering, — and  that  opinion,  too,  is  gaining  ground,  as 
it  is  the  only  one  which  explains  the  facts, — **  The  Shah  is  no  longer 
res|K)nsible  for  his  actions."  By  a  strange  fatality,  he  has  diosen 
a  Vizier  who  is  also  not  responsible.  Brandy,  hashish,  and  the  lowest 
women  and  men  have  done  their  work.  The  Shah  is  ruined  in  mind 
and  body.  The  Shah  must  be  deposed.  That  is  what,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Shah's  reign,  the  people  of  J^ersia  are  now  saying.  Why 
has  it  come  to  this  ?  Why  has  it  uot  come  to  this  before  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  For  years  the  people  have  been  hoping  that  the  Shah  will 
fulfil  some  of  his  many  promises,  and  give  them  some  law  and  the 
elements  of  justice.  These  were  years  ago  formulated  in  many 
admirable  State  papers  addressed  by  Prince  Malcom  Khan  to  the 
Shah,  and   the  Shah  seemed  to  approve  and  fully  countenance  all 
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the  ideas  of  his  eminent  Minister,  who  has  occupied  the  most  exalleQ 
diplomatic  positions,  in  almost  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  for  thirty 
years, 

I,  Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din,  on  my  return  from  Europe,  also  endea- 
Toared  to  forniuiate  the  modest  and  reasonable  aspirations  of  the  people 
exactly  in  the  aense  soggested  by  Malcom  and  approved  by  the  Shah. 
The  people  gathered  aroand  m©  as  about  their  deliverer.  '*  A  code  of 
law  !  a  code  of  law !  **  was  all  their  cry  ;  "  no  matter  what,  only  some 
law  ;  we  have  no  law,  no  courts  of  justice,  no  security  of  life  and 
property  ;  let  us  be  taxed,  squeezed,  and  oppressed  in  moderation  ;  but 
let  us  have  some  law  and  we  will  submit  I  **  The  Sbah  still  smiled ; 
Ministers,  mudj tabids,  officers,  merchants,  every  one  began  to  scent 
the  sweet  odour  of  coming  liberty.  The  dream  was  short-lived.  The 
Shah  suddenly  drew  in.  The  stormy  tide  must  be  stemmed — ^and 
stemmed  at  once.  He  saw  his  absolute  tyranny  would  bo  checked. 
A  dark  frown  succeeded  the  transitory  smile.  The  frown  was  per- 
manent. Soon  came  words,  soon  came  actions.  The  Tim^s  calls 
this  the  **  Sfuih  standing  fii^m"  The  Shah  tottering  to  his  fall  would 
be  a  truer  description  of  his  attitude.  I,  Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din, 
and  Son  of  the  Prophet,  was  suddenly  arrested,  simply  because  I  had 
formulated  propositions  approved  by  the  Shah  himself^ — most  moderate, 
most  possible — the  minimum  of  coucession,  most  wise,  and  in  full 
accord  with  all  that  was  respectable  and  intelligent  in  Persia — a 
description  which  unhappily  excluded  the  Shah  and  liis  present 
Ministers. 

Now  you  must  remember  that  until  lately  we  not  only  enjoyed 
a  patriarchal  aristocracy,  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  a  noble  body  of  teachers  and 
preachers,  intent  on  learning  and  education ;  but  also  sanctuaries, 
or  places  to  which  those  persecuted  or  out  of  favour  at  Court  might 
flee  ;  and  these  sanctuaries  have  always  been  respected  by  our  rulers. 
Well,  the  Shah  has  destroyed  and  desecrated  this  ancient  and  pious 
institution.  There  was  one  sanctuary  especially  sacred,  not  far  from 
Teheran.  T©  that,  on  hearing  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure,  I  had 
retreated  ;  but  to  auch  a  des]X)t  nothing  is  sacred.  Three  hundred 
of  my  devoted  disciples  were  with  me  ;  we  lived  there,  studving, 
praying,  working,  believing,  watching*  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
sanctuary  was  violated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Shah.  I  was  seized, 
well-nigh  stripped  in  mid-winter,  and  hurried  away  over  the  frontier. 
All  Persia  seethed  with  indignation  and  fury.  It  meant  a  blow  to 
reform,  to  justice,  to  the  national  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  Shah 
was  afraid.  II is  Vizier  diligently  published  that  I  htid  been  escorted 
with  all  honour  by  my  own  wish  to  the  frontier  ;  that  special  supplies 
of  money  and  stores  had  been  despatched  after  me  that  I  might 
Iftck    no  comfort.     Lies  1 — I  was  half  naked,  half  starved,  in  chains 
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till  I  escap(*d  to  Bagdad ;  I  came  to  England  ;  I  resolved  to  tell 
the  shameful  story,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  people.  Allah ! 
let  the  light  shine  in  on  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  I  do  not 
know  your  language,  but  in  broken  French  I  have  spoken  to  some  of 
your  people.  I  now  write,  and  friends  help  me  to  produce  my  cause 
in  your  generous  and  liberal  Review. 

I  continue.  My  companions,  some  of  the  best,  most  learned,  and 
honoured  in  Persia,  were  now  thrown  into  prison.  They  had  done 
nothing,  made  no  revolution,  only  reminded  the  Shah  of  hia  formal 
promises,  which  were  daily  most  grossly  violated  by  the  Vizier  and 
his  governors  and  soldiers.  Three  hundred  of  my  companions  now 
languish  in  dungeons,  from  which  they  are  pulled  at  intervals  to  be 
bastinadoed — their  feet  beaten  into  a  jelly  (these  are  refined  stndents, 
men  of  brain  and  heart,  and  some  are  nobles  and  ex-Ministers,  and  the 
best  blood  of  Persia) — others  have  their  ears  cut  oflP,  their  eyes  taken 
out,  their  noses  slit,  their  joints  wrenched,  and  so  they  linger  and  so 
they  die.  As  I  write  news  comes  to  me :  my  dearest  and  oldest  friend 
has  had  his  head  cut  off  without  accusation,  without  trial,  or  defence 
of  any  kind.  So  I  am  entitled  to  speak  of  all  this  at  first  hand.  The 
African  slave  trade,  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  past,  pale  before  what 
is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  Persia  under  the  V0ry  shadow  of  the 
English  and  Russian  legations.  But  facts,  dry  facts,  are  needed. 
Remember,  then,  you  law-abiding  English,  that  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  never  been  a  single  line  of  written  law  for  the  guidance 
of  such  departments  as  the  criminal,  civil,  municipal,  or  in  any  of 
the  revenue  branches — never  been  any  equitable  government  at  all : 
everything  centres  in  the  Shah.  And  suppose  he  is  mad,  or  generally 
drunk,  or  both — what  then  ?  I  tell  you  nothing  rules  him  but  the 
passing  whim  of  the  moment.  That  is  what  it  has  come  to  at  last, 
and  his  example  is  faithfully  copied  by  his  Government  and  Ministers, 
koyemakams,  sub-mudirs,  <tc.  kc.  Justice  is  therefore  non-existent. 
The  ^linister  who  is  in  power  to-day  may  be  called  upon  to  undergo 
the  bastinado,  the  burning  by  red-hot  iron,  or  other  torture  to-morrow. 
I'unishment  for  supposed  misdeeds  and  mutilation  of*  the  various 
members  of  the  body  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  so  no  one  is  ever  sure 
of  liis  ears,  nose,  hands,  feet,  or  head,  not  to  mention  his  property 
or  liberty. 

This  is  the  present  reign  of  terror  ;  do  you  think  this  a  misnomer 
of  the  situation  I  am  describing  ?  Under  such  a  system  it  would 
recjuire  demigods  to  steer  clear  of  the  grossest  abuses  ;  but  when 
creatures  below  humanity — drunkards,  maniacs,  dullards,  and 
debauchees— i^re  entrusted  with  it,  a  reign  of  terror  is  the  only 
possible  result. 

We  suffer  in  Persia  bodily  from  the  abuse  of  power,  but  that  abuse 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  constitution    of   power    in    PersiflL 
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Behold  what  takes  place  ;  a  man  is  deairons  of  obtainiiig  the  governor- 
ship of  a  certain  province,  say  Khorasan  or  Aidarbjau.  His  first 
step  is  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Shah  his  ^jid/t/iYf^/i.  (offering),  the 
amount  of  which  varies,  according  to  the  post  sought  for,  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  tomans — a  tomsn  equals,  roughly  speaking,  seven 
shillings*  He  then  has  to  guarantee  the  raising  of  a  sum  representing 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  particular  province  exceeding  that  of  the 
previous  year — Le,,  the  amount  for  which  the  late  governor  was 
responsible  j  at  this  stage,  and  if  he  is  not  outbidden,  or  the  Shah  does 
not  demand  more,  the  applicant  for  power  succeeds  in  obtaining  the 
<5urt  consent  of  the  Shah  expressed  in  the  word  **  Bali  " — all  right ! 
Armed  with  this  powerful  disyllable  from  the  lips  of  the  shadow  of 
Allah,  the  aspirant  to  office  has  next  to  conciliate  the  Ministers,  whose 
approval  can  only  be  bought  by  more  sums  of  ready  cash,  or  plshkash, 
Having  at  last  succeeded  in  receiving  his  appointment,  he  becomes 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  irresponsible  tyrant  and  oppressor.  It 
is  his  turn  now  to  receive  phkkask  from  the  underlings  who  seek 
places  in  his  train,  and  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  province  his 
retinue  generally  amounts  to  three  hundred.  He  has  his  chamber- 
lains, bis  secretaries r  his  pipe-bearers,  his  body-servants,  his  ferrashes 
(military  servants),  his  executionere,  his  master  of  the  horse,  grooms, 
cooks,  and  the  rest.  From  the  chamberlain  down  to  the  stable-boy 
each  in  turn  has  to  make  his  offering  to  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
who  of  course  appoints  the  highest  bidder.  Everything  being  thus 
pleasantly  settled,  they  proceed  to  their  destination,  and  the  province 
then  becomes  a  scene  of  sub-robbery  and  spoliation,  the  heavy  hand 
being  only  lifted  when  nothing  more  can  be  discovered  to  steal. 

How  is  it  likely  to  be  otherwise  ?  No  wise  Vixier,  to  ensure  tenure 
of  office,  to  support  the  nobles  in  their  beneficent  influence  ;  no  nobles  to 
support ;  no  check  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  governors,  or  the  cupidity 
of  the  Shah — ^bow  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Remember,  no  governor,  nor 
any  single  person  in  his  employ,  ever  receives  a  farthing  in  salary  or 
wages.  That  is,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  the  method  of 
the  East.  Up  to  a  point  the  people  are  content  and  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  covirse,  but  the  system  is  only  tolerable  when  tolerably 
worked,  Thi?  people  expect  to  be  ground  down — granted,  but  within 
limits;  and  in  old  days  there  were  popular  governors  who  remained 
long  in  power,  and  bad  governors  who  were  complained  about  and 
disraisst'd,  and  a  Vizier  who  listened  to  reason.  But  now  all  tliis 
temporising  has  given  way  to  unbridled  extortion.  The  governor 
aims,  of  course,  not  only  at  getting  enough  to  cover  the  puhkash  he 
Jias  had  to  give  for  his  appointment,  but  enough  to  live  on  sumptuously 
whilst  in  office,  and  a  round  lump  on  departure  to  enable  him  to  pay 
upon  some  future  occasion. 

Now  these  officials,  from  the  governor  downwards,  are  quite   un- 
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certain  as  to  the  leogtli  of  time  they  may  be  permitted  to  retain 
their  posts,  for,  in  the  case  of  a  higher  bidder  presenting  himself,  they 
at  once  receive  their  dismiasal ;  no  consideration  of  fitness  being  enter- 
tained nor  the  good  of  the  people  in  the  least  consulted.  In  order 
to  prolong  their  term  of  office  they  are  constrained  to  send  periodically 
additional  sums  of  ])isJdask  to  the  Shah  and  his  Viziers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  rule  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  tithes,  or 
for  the  payment  of  penalties^  the  Governor  and  his  subordinates 
naturally  extract  and  squeeze  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  out  of  the 
people, 

No\v,  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  case  of  a  governor 
equally  applies  to  minor  governors  and  sub-governors,  lieutenants, 
modirs,  and  others.  The  amount  of  piM'a^h  to  the  Shah,  Vizier?» 
and  principal  governors  varies  according  to  the  extent  and  capacity  oF 
the  province,  division,  or  town.  It  is,  in  fact,  systematic  extortion 
all  roand.  Promotion  amongst  officers  in  the  array  is  on  the  same 
plan»  They  have  to  outbid  each  other,  and  their  pay  is  spasmodic 
and  uncertain.  Private  soldiers  would  consider  themselves  lucky  if 
they  got  one  or  two  months'  pay  in  the  year.  The  only  way  they 
can  live  is  by  robbing  the  people  and  shifting  for  themselves.  These 
burdens,  with  their  attendant  horror  of  false  imprisonment  and 
tortnre,  fall  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Persians  when  they 
submit,  but  worse  is  their  fate  now  if  they  venture  to  remonstrate. 
There  is  no  friendly  Vizier,  no  wise  Shah,  no  interceding  nol>les,  do 
just  and  long-established  governors.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  the  oppressed  Persian  nation,  once  amongst  the  proudest 
and  most  enterprising  in  the  world,  should  for  the  time  be  such  an 
apparently  abject  race.  Descendants  of  warriors  and  conquerors  are 
now  only  fit  to  be  tillers  of  the  earthy  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  and  right  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  being  allowed  to  do 
even  that  unmolested.  The  sons  of  our  nobka,  I  say,  are  ready  to 
be  employed  in  any  of  the  meaner  capacities  in  their  own  country, 
about  what  was  once  their  own  lands,  in  order  to  obtain  their  daily 
bread.  This  boon^  however,  they  are  often  unable  to  secure.  Many 
are  driven  out  by  hunger,  whilst  the  few  who  still  possess  any  pro- 
perty live  in  hourly  dread  of  being  deprived  of  it ;  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  As  to  the  majority,  they  live  continually  insecure, 
not  only  in  the  passession  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  of  life 
itself. 

Our  wives  and  daughters  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Shah  and  his 
minions ;  our  girls  are  violated  by  the  police  without  redress ;  our 
treasure  extoited  under  torture  by  the  soldiers.  Fathers  are  afraid 
to  tell  their  sons  where  lie  the  buried  jewels,  and  the  hoard  of  gold 
coins  bricked  or  tiled  up.  In  a  moment  our  shops  are  broken  up  and 
the   merchandise    scattered  ;    our  wives    and    children   wander    like 
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l>eggars  along  the  highways,  and  drop  and  die  in  the  caves,  or  swell 
the  pauper  crowds  in  Constaatinople  or  Bagdat.  Poor  and  mean, 
sqaalid,  timid,  secret,  and  paoic-stricken  is  the  Email  remnant  of 
Persians  who  remain.  Is  it  the  fault  of  Persia,  land  of  the  son  ;  land 
of  the  date,  the  pomegranate,  the  barley,  and  the  wheat;  Persia, 
with  her  coal-mines,  and  none  to  work  them  ;  her  wealth  of  iron, 
and  none  to  smelt  it ;  of  copper,  of  tarquoiae  ;  her  wells  of  virgin 
peti-oleum ;  her  arable  land,  so  fertile  that  one  has  but  to  scratch 
the  soil  and  harvest  after  harvest  springs  as  fast  as  one  can  reap  ; 
and  her  so-called  deserts  which  need  but  the  restoration  of  her 
irrigation  works?  But  all  is  undone,  ruined,  blackened,  curst*  I 
wander  through  a  land  of  sparse  and  rapidly  decreasing  population ; 
deserted  villages,  now  silent,  nntenanted,  lontly,  wrecked  hamlets  ; 
bones  whitening  by  the  wayside,  bones  of  emigrants  who  have  never 
emigrated.  TbousaDds  of  us  during  these  last  years  of  the  Shah  have 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  TrauFcaspian 
countries,  while  thousands  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of 
various  towns  in  Turkish  Arabia,  Anatolia,  and  as  far  as  Turkey  in 
Europe.  At  Constantinople  I  met  Persians  with  delicate  hands 
employed  in  the  meanest  capacity,  such  as  water-carriers,  street- 
sweepers,  drovers,  kc.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
nnmbe^r  of  emigrants  out  of  Persia  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population ! 

I  have  now  to  make  a  terrible  and  incredible  admission :  the  mora! 
of  which  should  strike  home  to  those  thousands  of  English  men  and 
women  who  received  the  Shall  with  such  acclamations.  However 
bimrff  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  after  each  visit  of 
the  Shah  to  Europe  he  increased  in  tyranny  over  his  people.  Probably 
this  may  be  more  or  less  due  to  his  arrogant  estimation  of  his  individual 
|K>wer  and  importance,  based  npon  the  tlattering  receptions  which  he 
received  in  Europe.  The  result  is  that  the  masses  of  Persia,  observing 
that  after  each  European  tour  the  Shah  became  more  intolerant  and 
despotic,  naturally  but  ignorantly  attributed  their  increased  sufferings 
to  European  influences,  and  hence  their  dislike  of  Europeans  became 
yet  more  intense,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  rapjrrocJumeni  might 
easily  have  been  effected,  and  when,  more  than  at  any  previous  time, 
Persia  stood  in  need  of  the  kindling  and  liberalising  inilaences  of 
wisely  directed  British  statesmanship. 

England  .does  not  know  what  a  blow  is  being  dealt  to  her  prestige 
in  the  East,  She  has  at  present  done  nothing  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
Persians  of  those  erroneous  notions  which  at  this  moment  distort  their 
judgment. 

The  real  or  ailected  ignorance  of  your  English  press  on  the  im^ 
condition  of  Persia  is  another  source  of  confusion  and  annoyance 
to   those    who  desire    her  welfare.     Yon  depend,  for   instance,  on 
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certain  wires  from  Teheran.     Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  at  the 
present  moment.     Those    wires   are  filtered    through  the    Imperial 
Bank.     The  bank   means  the    interest   of    the    shareholders.      The 
legation  and  the  bank  echo  the  views  of  the  Ministers  for  the  time 
being  about  the    Shah.     For    them   Persia    is  well    governed — the 
masses  are  content,  the  Shah  is  the  father  of  his  people,  the  concessions 
to  Europeans,  especially  the  Tobacco  Rt'gie,  merely  graceful  attempts 
to   fall    in    with   European    ways   and   foment    the  entente  cordiaU 
between  distant  peoples  or  friendly  allies.     Here  and  there  may  be  a 
few  malcontents;  no  doubt  these  must  be  put  down  with  **a  firm 
hand.''     The  Shah,  patient  and  kind  as  he  might  be,  would  not  be 
trifled  with.     A  deep-seated  revolt,  ready  to  break  out,  and  which  has 
already  broken  out,   north,  south,   east  and    west,  is    described   as 
*•  a  local  difficulty  with  the  police."     Look  at  the  way  in  which  quite 
lately  your  newspapers  have  treated  the  furious  indignation   with 
which  the  tobacco  concession  has  been   received    in  Persia.     You 
simply   dou't  grasp  the  situation.     Your  journalists,    for   instance, 
make  uncommonly  light  of  the  extraordinary  action  of  the   "  chief 
priest  at  Kerbala,"  who  has  forbidden  the  faithful  to  smoke  in  order 
to  show  the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  the  Persians  view  the 
detested  monopoly  in  tobacco  granted  to  English  speculators  by  the 
Shah,  and  sold  by  the  Shah  for  a  larger  sum.     One  would  think 
the  English   press  really  did   not  know  what  the  monopoly   meant, 
or   who  the  **  chief  priest  at  Korbala  and    the  chief    merchant   at 
Teheran "  really    were.     And    as    to  the    Shah's  *'  great  firmness " 
in    exiling    one   and    defying  the  other,   one  would  really  suppose 
that  ** folly  "  and  "  firmness"  were,  in  the  journalist's  estimation,  con- 
vertible terms. 

Well,  then,  first  as  to  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The  prescriptive  and 
inalienable  right  of  the  Persian  to  sell  his  tobacco  or  other  wares 
to  whom  he  will,  was  grossly  violated  by  the  Shah  when  he  sold,  or 
allowed  his  venal  ^Ministers  to  sell,  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  a  foreigner. 
The  Shah  soon  saw  his  mistake,  but  having  pledged  his  word  he  dared 
not  offend  the  European  speculators,  who  hide  under  the  sogis  of 
your  legation  at  Teheran.  Nevertheless,  as  I  write  news  reaches 
me  from  Teheran  that  arrangements  have  been  made — the  Shah,  "  who 
stood  so  firm,"  getting  alarmed  at  the  action  of  the  *' chief  priest  at 
Kerbala,"  and  the  Tobacco  Regie  has  been  cancelled.  As  to  the 
*•  chief  priest  of  Kerbala,"  he  is  practically  a  Persian  Pope,  the 
presiding  power  at  Kerbala.  His  Anathema  means  far  more  than 
the  excommunication  of  the  King  of  Italy  by  Pius  IX.  or  Leo  XIIT. 
In  short,  it  is  the  undisguised  opinion  of  all  who  know  Persia,  and 
are  not  taken  in  by  the  telegrams,  that  the  Shah  is  hurrying  blindly 
to  his  fall,  which  will  be  hastened  by  one  mad  act  after  another,  anlew 
he  gets  frightened  and  yields  inch  by  inch. 
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I  come  now  to  this  last  point,  Wtat  made  the  I'ersians  believe 
that  Kagland  meant  to  help  them  ?  I  pray  you,  did  not  your  ^linislers 
n  year  or  two  ago  urge  upon  the  Shah  a  firman  granting  security  of 
life  and  property  to  his  subjects  ?  Did  not  the  Shah  issue  such  a 
firman,  and,  after  considerable  pressure  and  long  debate  and  hesita- 
tion, frankly  cnrnmunicate  it  to  the  Powers  ?  Did  not  Her  Majesty 
upon  hearing  this  express  to  Malcom  Khan  her  profound  satisfaction, 
and  was  not  yoar  Minister  at  Teheran  regarded  as  a  party  to  tL& 
transaction  ?  All  Persians  believed  that  a  firman  thus  issued  and 
communicated  to  the  European  Powers  gave  the  Powers,  England 
first  and  foremost,  the  diplomatic  right  to  insist  upon  its  due  observ- 
ance^  or  at  least  to  demand  the  explanation  for  any  gross  violation  of  it. 
Well,  what  fallowed  ?  I,  Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din,  soon  after  became 
the  natural  and  respectful  mouthpiece  of  the  people^s  joyful  aspirations, 
1  am  received  >vith  favour  by  his  ^Majesty,  my  words  arc  Approved,  the 
regeneration  of  Persia  is  at  band ;  law  is  to  be  given,  \ife  and  pro- 
perty ard  to  be  safe,  oar  wives  and  daughters  protected  from  outrage, 
our  bread-winners  from  cruel  and  ruinous  exactions^all  is  going  well. 
Suddenly  1  am  seized,  banbhed,  imprisoned  ;  my  friends  are  imprisoned 
and  tortured,  without  explanation,  without  trial.  Aft^r  this,  the  people*fi 
eyes  were  open<*d;  thoy  felt  they  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  Shah 
and  his  promises.  But  their  eyes  were  then  turned  to  the  Powers,  to 
England  first  and  foremost.  Now  would  the  British  Minister,  at  least, 
certainly  speak  on©  little  word  at  Teheran,  if  only  to  ask  for  some 
explanation  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  blessed  firman.  But  no,  not 
a  word  !  Persia  still  waits  for  a  message  at  this  crisis.  But  yoa  are 
afraid  of  your  pockets.  The  bank  interest  might  go  down  if  any 
rumour  of  disagreement  between  the  Shah's  Ministers  and  your 
diplomatists  at  Teheran  got  wind.  Therefore  you  are  all  as  mum  as 
mice,  as  the  saying  is,  at  Teheran ;  and  as  for  your  Parliament,  it  cares 
for  none  of  these  things — who  knows  or  cares  about  Persia?  You 
gaped  at  the  Shah,  he  was  amusing  and  a  novelty.  But  the  Persian 
people  you  exploit.  Still  it  is  not  believable  to  them  that  England 
intends  to  do  nothing,  not  so  much  as  lift  her  voice — England,  so 
ready  to  help  Garibaldi — so  willing  to  sacrifice  untold  wealth  in  order 
to  put  down  the  slave  trade.  Vet  England  refuses  a  word  of  remon- 
strance or  advice  when  the  firman  to  which  she  has  been  made 
a  party  throngh  commiinication  is  torn  to  pieces  before  her  eyes. 

I  com©  here  to  ask  your  people  at  this  crisis  to  get  questions 
asked  in  Parliament  about  tbo  ''alleged"  atrocities — that  is  the 
word,  I  believe — now  going  on  in  defiance  of  the  Shah's  own 
firman  in  Persia,  Your  Minister  would  then  be  instructed  to 
approacii  the  Shah*s  Ministers,  and  ask  for  an  explanation  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majosty*8  Government.  The  moral  effect  of  such  an 
action  would  be  immense,  so  great   is  still   th©  prestige  of  England. 
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But  the  Shah  thinks  yoa  don*t  care  how  he  acts,  and  if  yon  will  not 
or  dare  not  help  ns  anyhow,  Hnssia  is  on  the  alert.  If,  at  the  present 
moment,  she  does  not  want  to  get  direct  to  India,  she  is  at  least 
obliged  to  get  first  to  the  Persian  sea-board,  and  for  the  farthering  of 
this  project  she  will  certainly  not  hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  the  present 
disposition  of  the  Persian  people.  Yon  stand  by  helping  yourself  to  odds 
and  ends — here  to  tobacco,  there  to  bank  shares  ;  you  prove  neither  the 
open  friend  nor  the  open  foe,  and  Persia,  who  cannot  believe  yoa  foe,  but 
almost  doubts  you  friend,  waits  and  waits  for  a  word  from  you,  which 
would  cost  no  ships,  no  money,  and  would  not  really  endanger  your 
banking  or  your  trade ;  a  word  from  a  free,  powerful  people  on  behalf 
of  a  beleaguered  and  enslaved,  but  noble,  active-minded,  and  capable 
people.  This  is  all  we  want  at  present ;  but  that  word  must  come 
soon,  ere  more  victims  are  immolated  in  prison,  more  hearts  broken, 
more  resources  squandered,  more  thousands  banished ;  change,  change, 
any  change  would  be  for  the  better.  That  is  what  Persia  demands. 
The  word  will  out  which  has  been  smouldering  in  a  million  rained 
homes,  but  now  rolls  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  full  of  ominous  thunder 
and  of  irresistible  rush  ;  its  echo  has  at  last  reached  England  :  '^  Change 
the  Government,  or  dethrone  the  Shah  ! " 

Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din. 


ALL  true  criticism  of  philosophic  doctrine,  as  of  every  other 
product  of  human  mind,  must  begin  with  an  historic  estimate 
of  the  conditions,  antecedent  and  contemporary,  which  helped  to 
make  it  precisely  what  it  waa.  But  a  complete  criticism  does  not  end 
there.  In  the  evolution  of  abstract  doctrine  as  we  find  it  written  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  if  there  is  always,  on  one  side,  the  fatal, 
irresLBtible,  mechanic^  play  of  circumstance — the  circumstances  of  a 
particular  age,  which  may  be  analysed  and  explained;  there  is  always 
also,  as  if  acting  from  the  opposite  side,  the  comparatively  inexplicable 
force  of  a  personality,  resistant  to,  while  it  is  moulded  by,  them.  It 
might  even  be  said  that  the  trial-task  of  criticism,  in  regard  to 
literature  and  art  no  less  than  to  philosophy,  begins  exactly  where  tho 
estimate  of  general  conditions,  of  the  conditions  common  to  all  th& 
products  of  this  or  that  particular  age — of  the  **  environment  '* — 
leaves  off,  and  we  touch  what  is  unique  in  the  individual  genius  which 
contrived  after  all,  by  force  of  will,  to  have  its  own  masterful  way  with 
that  environment.  If  in  reading  Plato,  for  instance,  the  phUosophic 
student  has  to  re-construct  for  himself,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  general 
character  of  an  atjc,  he  must  also,  so  far  as  he  may,  re-produce  the 
portrait  of  a  person.  The  Sophists,  the  Sophistical  world,  around  him; 
his  master,  Socrates ;  the  Pre-socratic  philosophies :  the  mechanic 
influence,  that  is  to  say,  of  past  and  present : — of  course  we  can  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  except  so  far  as  we  see  it  in 
well-ascertained  contact  with  all  that :  but  there  is  also  Plato  himself 
in  it, 

— ^A  personality*  we  may  notice  at  the  outset,  of  a  certain  complica- 
tion. The  great  masters  of  philosophy  have  been  for  the  most  part 
ifcfl  noticeably  single-minded  servants.    As  if  i a  emulation  of  Aristotle's 

yoL.  uci,  » 
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simplicity  of  character,  his  absorbing  intellectnalism — impressive  cer- 
tainly, heroic  enough,  in  its  way — they  have  served  science,  scienoe 
in  vacuo,  as  if  nothing  beside,  faith,  imagination,  love,  the  bodily 
sense,  coald  detach  them  from  it  for  an  hoar.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  know  little  of  their  lives,  (there  was  so  little  to  tell !)  but  that  we 
know  nothing  at  all  of  their  tcmperameitts ;  of  which,  that  one  leading 
abstract  or  scientific  force  in  them  was  in  fact  strictly  ezcluBlve. 
Little  more  than  intellectnal  abstractions  themselves,  in  them  philo- 
sophy was  wholly  faithful  to  itsjcolours,  or  its  colourlessness ;  rendering 
not  grey  only,  as  Hegel  said  of  it,  but  all  colours  alike,  in  grey. 

With  Plato  it  was  otherwise.  In  him,  the  passion  for  trntibi  did 
but  bend,  or  take  the  bent  of,  certain  ineradicable  predispositiona  of 
his  nature,  in  themselves  perhaps  somewhat  opposed  to  that.  It  is 
however  in  the  blending  of  diverse  elements  in  the  mental  constita- 
tion  of  Plato  that  the  peculiar  Platonic  quality  resides.  Platonism  is 
in  one  sense  an  emphatic  witness  to  the  unseen,  the  transcendental, 
the  not-experienced — the  beauty,  for  instance,  which  is  not  for  the 
bodily  eye.  Yet  the  author  of  this  philosophy  of  the  nnseen  waa, — 
Who  can  doubt  it  who  has  read  but  a  page  of  him  ?  this,  in  fact^  is 
what  has  led  and  kept  to  his  pages  many  who  have  little  or  no  tun 
for  the  sort  of  questions  Plato  actually  discusses : — ^The  author  of  this 
philosophy  of  the  unseen  was  one,  for  whom,  as  was  said  of  a  veiy 
different  French  writer,  **  the  visible  world  really  existed."  Anstere 
as  he  seems,  and  on  well-considered  principle  really  is,  his  temperance 
or  austerity,  {rsthetically  so  winning,  is  attained  only  by  the  chastise- 
meut,  the  control,  of  a  variously  interested,  a  richly  sensuons,  nature. 
Yes  !  The  visible  world,  so  pre-eminently  worth  eye-sight  at  Athens 
just  then,  really  existed  for  him  :  exists  still — there's  the  point ! — is 
active  still,  everywhere,  when  be  seems  to  have  turned  away  from  it 
to  invisible  things.  To  the  somewhat  sad-coloured  school  of  Socrates, 
and  its  discipline  towards  apathy  or  contempt  in  such  matters,  he  had 
brought  capacities  of  bodily  sense  with  the  making  in  them  of  an 
Odys.<iaj  :  or  (shall  we  say  ?)  of  a  poet,  after  the  order  of  Sappho  or 
Catullus ;  as  indeed  also  a  practical  intelligence,  a  popnlar  manage- 
ment of  his  own  powers,  a  skill  in  philosophic  yet  talkable  Greek 
prose,  which  might  have  constituted  liim  the  most  successful  of 
**  Sophists."  You  cannot  help  seeing  that  his  mind  is  a  storehouse  of 
all  the  liveliest  imageries  of  men  and  things.  Nothing,  if  it  reaUy 
arrests  eye  or  ear  at  all,  is  too  trivial  to  note.  Passing  throngh  the 
crowd  of  liuman  beings,  he  notes  the  sounds  alike  of  their  solemn 
hymns  and  of  their  pettiest  handicraft.  A  conventional  philosopher 
might  speak  of  *'  dumb  matter,"  for  instance  ;  but  Plato  has  lingered 
too  long  in  braziers'  workshops  to  lapse  into  so  stupid  an  epithet 
And  if  the  persistent  hold  of  sensible  things  upon  him  thna  rereals 
itself  in  trifles,  it  is  manifest  no  less  in  the  way  in  which  he  can  tell 
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a  long  story, — no  one  more  effectively!  and  again,  in  his  graphic 
presentment  of  whole  scenes  from  actual  life,  like  that  with  which 
The  Bepuhlic  opens.  His  Socrates,  like  other  people,  is  carious  to 
witness  a  new  religious  function :— how  they  will  do  it.  As  in 
modern  times,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  occasion  also  for  meeting  the 
aoquaintunce  one  likes  best  i—ikn*t<jo^tda  iroWou:  tmv  vimv  avroOi : 
**  We  shall  meet  a  number  of  our  youtli  there  :  we  shall  have  a 
dialogue :  there  will  be  a  torchlight  procession  in  honour  of  the 
goddess,  an  eqaeatrian  procession  :  a  novel  feature  ! — What  ?  Torches 
in  their  hands,  passed  on  as  tJiey  race  ? — Aye  !  And  an  illumination, 
through  the  entire  night.  It  will  be  worth  seeing  ! " — that  old  mid- 
night hour,  as  Carlyle  says  of  another  vivid  scene,  "  shining  yet  on 
ns,  ruddy-bright  through  the  centuries."  Put  alongside  of  that,  and, 
for  life-like  charm,  side  by  side  with  Murillo's  Beggar- boys,  (yon 
catch  them,  if  you  look  at  his  canvas  on  the  sudden,  actually  moving 
their  mouths,  to  laugh  and  speak  and  munch  their  crusts,  all  at  once,) 
the  scene  in  the  Lysin  of  the  dice-players. — There  the  boys  are  !  in 
full  dress,  to  take  part  in  a  religions  ceremony.  It  is  scarcely  over  ; 
but  they  are  already  busy  with  the  knuckle-bones,  some  just  outside 
the  door,  others  in  a  comer.  Though  Plato  never  tells  one  without 
due  motive,  yet  he  lovea  a  story  for  its  own  sake,  can  make  one  of 
fact  or  fancy  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  re-tell  other  people's  better : 
how  those  dear  skinny  grasshoppers  of  Attica,  for  instance,  had  once 
been  human  creatures,  who,  when  the  Muses  first  cauie  on  earth,  were 
60  absorbed  by  their  music  that  they  forgot  even  to  eat  and  drink, 
till  they  died  of  it.  And  thon  the  story  of  Gyges  in  Thr  RepitUiCy 
iknd  the  ring  that  can  make  its  wearer  invisible : — it  goes  as  easily, 
as  the  ring  itself  round  the  linger ! 

Like  all  masters  of  literature,  Plato  has  of  course  varied  excellences ; 
but  perhaps  none  of  them  has  won  for  him  a  larger  number  of  friendly 
readers  than  this  impressof  visible  reality.  For  him,  truly  fas  he  supposed 
the  highest  sort  of  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be)  all  knowledge  was 
like  knowing  n person:  and  the  Dialogue  itself,  being,  as  it  is,  the  special 
creation  of  his  literary  art.  becomes  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  masterly, 
conduct  of  it,  like  a  single  living  person  ;  so  comprehensive  a  sense 
does  he  bring  to  bear  upon  it  of  the  slowly-developing  physiognomy 
of  the  thing — its  organic  structure,  its  symmetry  and  expression — 
combining  all  the  various,  disparate,  subjects,  of  The  liipuhlicj  for 
example,  into  a  manageable  whole,  bo  entirely  that,  looking  back,  on© 
fancies  this  long  dialogue  of  at  least  three  hundred  pages  might  have 
occupied — perhaps  an  afternoon. 

And  those  who  take  part  in  it  !^If  Plato  did  not  create  the 
**  Socrates  "  of  his  dialogues,  he  has  created  other  characters  perhaps 
as  life-likf.  The  young  Charmides,  the  incarnation  of  natural,  as  the 
Aged  Cephalus  of  acquired,  temperance ;  his  Sophoclean  amenity  as  he 
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8it3  there,  pontifically,  at  the  altar,  in  the  court  of  his  placid  house ;  the 
large  coiDpuny,  of  varied  character  and  of  every  age,  which  moves  in 
those  dialogues,  though  still  oftenest  the  young  in  all  their  youthful 
liveliness  : — who  that  knows  them  at  all  can  doubt  Plato  s  hold 
on  persons,  that  of  persons  on  him  ?  Sometimes,  even  when  they 
are  not  formally  introduced  into  his  work,  characters  that  had  in- 
terested, impressed,  or  touched  him,  inform  and  colour  it,  as  if 
with  their  personal  influence,  showing  through  what  purports  to  be 
the  wholly  abstract  analysis  of  some  wholly  abstract  moral  situation. 
Thus,  the  form  of  the  dying  Socrates  himself  is  visible  pathetically  in 
the  description  of  the  suffering  righteous  man,  actually  put  into  his 
own  mouth  in  the  second  book  of  The  Republic:  as  the  winning 
brilliancy  of  the  lost  spirit  of  Alcibiades  infuses  those  pages  of  the  sixth, 
which  discuss  the  nature  of  one  by  birth  and  endowments  an  aristo- 
crat, amid  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  Athens  of  thafc 
day;  the  qualities  which  must  make  him,  if  not  the  saviour,  the  destroyer, 
of  a  society  which  cannot  remain  unaffected  by  his  showy  presence.— 
Corrupt lo  optimi  pcssima  !  ^'et  even  here,  when  Flato  is  dealing  with 
the  inmost  elements  of  personality,  his  eye  is  still  on  its  object,  on 
clutracter  as  seen  in  character Utirs^  through  those  details,  the  changes 
of  colour  in  the  face  as  of  tone  in  the  voice,  the  gestures, — the  really 
physiognomic  value,  or  the  mere  tricks,  of  gesture  or  glance  or  speech, — 
which  make  character  a  sensible  fact.  What  is  visibly  expressive  in, 
or  upon,  persons ;  those  flashes  of  temper  which  check  yet  give  renewed 
interest  to  the  course  of  a  conversation  ;  the  delicate  touches  of  inter- 
course, which  convey  to  tlie  very  senses  all  the  subtleties  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  intelligence  : — it  is  always  more  than  worth  his  while  to  make 
note  of  these. 

We  see,  for  instance,  the  sharp  little  pygmy  bit  of  a  sonl  that 
catches  sight  of  any  little  thing  so  keenly,  and  makes  a  very 
proper  lawyer.  We  see,  as  well  as  hear,  the  "  rhapsodist,"  whose 
sensitive  performance  of  his  part  is  nothing  less  than  an  "  interpre- 
tation "  of  it,  artist  and  critic  at  once :  the  personal  vanities  of  the 
.various  speakers  in  his  dialogues,  as  though  Plato  had  observed,  or 
overheard  them,  alone:  and  the  inevitable  prominence  of  youth  wherever 
it  is  present  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  real  sweetness  of  manner  and 
modesty  of  soul  he  records  of  it  so  affectionately.  It  is  that  he  loves 
best  to  linger  by  :  to  feel  himself  in  contact  with  a  condition  of  life, 
which  translatfs  Jill  it  is,  so  immediately,  into  delightful  colour,  and 
movement,  and  sound.  The  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  2^he  Republic 
are  a  grave  contribution,  as  you  know,  to  abstract  moral  and  political 
theory,  a  generalisation  of  weighty  changes  of  character  in  men  and 
states.  But  the  observations  on  the  concrete  traits  of  individnals, 
young  or  old,  which  enliven  us  on  the  way ;  the  difference  in  same- 
ness of  sons  and  fathers,  for  instance ;  the  influence  of  servantB  otf 
their  misters ;  how  the  minute  ambiguities  of  rank,  as  a  family 
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imporerished,  tell  on  manners,  on  temper  ;  all  the  play  of  morul  coloor 
in  the  reflex  of  mere  circumstance  on  what  men  really  are : — the 
characterisation  of  all  this  has  with  Plato  a  touch  of  the  peculiar 
fineness  of  Thackeray,  one  miglit  say :  Plato  enjoys  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  wonld  have  been  an  excellent  writer  of  fiction. 

There  is  plenty  of  humour  in  him  also  of  course,  and 
something  of  irony^ — salt,  to  keep  the  exceeding  richness  and 
sweetness  of  his  discourse  from  cloying  the  palate.  The  attec- 
tationB  of  sophists,  or  professor ;  their  staginess  or  their  inele- 
gance J  the  harsh  laugh,  the  swaggering  ways,  of  Thrasymachu?, 
whose  determination  to  make  the  general  company  share  in  a 
private  conversation,  is  sionificant  of  his  whole  character: — he  notes 
with  a  finely-pointed  pencil^  with  something  of  the  fineness  of  malice 
— malifiy  as  the  French  say.  Once,  Thrasymachua  had  been  actually 
seen  to  blush.  It  is  with  a  very  different  sort  of  fineness  Plato 
notes  the  blushes  of  the  young ;  of  Hippocrates,  for  instance,  in 
the  Protagoras.  The  great  Sophist  was  said  to  be  in  Athens,  at 
the  house  of  Callicles,  and  the  diligent  young  scholar  is  up 
betimes,  eager  to  hear  him :  rouses  Socrates  before  daylight.  As 
they  linger  in  the  court,  the  lad  speaks  of  his  own  intellectual 
aspirations;  blushes  at  his  confidence.  It  was  just  then  that  the 
morning  sun  blushed  with  his  first  beam,  as  if  tu  reveal  the  lad's 
blushing  face  :— JC«i  oq  tt-mv  tfwOptaerm^^  iidti  yap  V7rt<patvi  ti  ijfiifia^, 
uKtri  Karaf^nvl}  nvruv  ytfiuBai,  He  who  noted  that  so  precisely  had, 
surely,  the  delicacy  of  the  artist,  a  fastidious  eye  for  the  subtleties  of 
colour  as  soul  made  visibly  expressive.  *'Poor  creature  as  I  am,*' 
says  the  Platonic  Socrates,  in  the  Lysi%  concerning  another 
youthful  blush, — "  Poor  creature  as  I  am,  I  have  one  talent :  I  can 
recognise,  at  first  sight,  the  lover  and  the  beloved/' 

So  it  is  with  the  audible  world  also.  The  exquisite  moootony 
of  the  voice  of  the  great  sophist,  for  example,  **  once  set  in 
motion,  goes  ringing  on  like  a  brazen  pot,  which  if  you  strike 
it  continues  to  sound  till  some  one  lays  his  hand  upon  it." 
And  if  the  delicacy  of  eye  and  ear,  so  also  the  keenness  and 
constancy  of  his  observation,  are  manifest  in  those  elaborately 
wrought  images  for  which  the  careful  reader  lies  in  wait.  The 
mutiny  of  the  sailors  in  the  ship, — ship  of  the  state,  or  of  one's 
own  soul :  the  echoes  and  beams  and  shadows  of  that  half-illuminated 
•cavern,  the  human  mind  :  the  caged  birds  in  the  TJietzfcfus,  that  are 
like  the  flighty,  half-contained  notions  of  an  imperfectly  educated 
nnderstandiDg.  Heal  notions  are  to  be  ingrained  by  persistent 
thoroughness  of  the  "dialectic**  method,  as  if  by  conscientious  dyers. 
He  makes  us  stay  to  watch  such  dyers,  as  he  hud  done,  busy  with  their 
purple  stuff;  adding  as  it  were  ethic  colour  to  what  he  sees  with  the  eye, 
and  painting  whiie  he  goes,  as  if  on  the  margin  of  his  high  philosophical 
discourse,  himself  scarcely  aware ;  as  the  monkish  scribe  set  bird  or 
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flower,  with  so  much  trath  of  earth,  in   the  blank  spaces   of   his 
heavenly  meditation. 

Now  Plato  is  one  for  whom  the  visible  world  thus  *'  really  exists  " 
because  he  is  by  nature  and  before  all  things,  from  first  to  last, 
unalterably  a  lover.  In  that,  precisely,  lies  the  secret  of  the  susceptible 
and  diligent  eye,  the  so  sensitive  ear.  The  central  interest  of  his 
own  youth — of  his  profoundly  impressible  youth — as  happens  always 
with  natures  of  real  capacity,  gives  law  and  pattern  to  all  that 
succeeds  it.  Ta  (pcurticfi,  as  he  says, — the  experience,  the  disci- 
pline, of  love,  had  been  that  for  J'lato;  and  as  love  must  of  necessity 
deal  above  all  with  visible  persons,  this  discipline  involved  an  exqui- 
site culture  of  the  senses.  It  is  "  as  lovers  use,*'  that  he  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  those  dainty  messages,  those  finer  intimations,  from  eye 
and  ear.  If  in  the  later  development  of  his  philosophy  the  highest 
sort  of  knowledge  comes  to  seem  like  the  knowledge  of  a  person,  the 
relation  of  the  reason  to  truth  like  the  commerce  of  one  person  with 
another,  the  peculiarities  of  personal  relationship  thus  moulding  hi» 
conception  of  the,  properly  invisible,  world  of  ideas, — this  is  partly 
beoause,  for  a  lover,  the  entire  visible  world,  its  hues  and  outline,. 
its  attractiveness^  its  power  and  bloom,  must  have  associated  them- 
selves pre-eminently  with  the  power  and  bloom  of  visible  living  personB* 
With  these,  as  they  made  themselves  known  by  word  and  glance  and 
touch,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  lay  the  forces,  which,  in 
that  inexplicable  t^Tanny  of  one  person  over  another,  shaped  the  sonl. 

Just  there,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Plato's  intimate  concern 
with,  his  power  over,  the  sensible  world,  the  apprehensions  of 
the  sensuous  faculty  :  he  is  a  lover,  a  great  lover,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Dante.  For  him,  as  for  Dante,  in  the  impassioned 
glow  of  his  conceptions,  the  material  and  the  spiritual  are  blent  and 
fused  together.  While,  in  that  fire  and  heat,  the  spiritual  attains  the 
definite  visibility  of  a  crystal,  what  is  material,  on  the  other  hand^ 
will  lose  its  earthiness  and  impurity.  It  is  of  the  amorous  temper, 
therefore,  you  must  think  in  connection  with  Plato's  youth, — of  this» 
amid  all  the  drcuf/th  of  the  genius  of  which  it  is  so  large  a  constituent^ 
— indulging,  developing,  refining,  the  sensuous  capacities,  the  powers  of 
eye  and  ear,  of  the  fancy  also,  which  can  re- fash  ion,  of  the  speech  which 
can  best  respond  to,  and  reproduce,  their  liveliest  presentments.  That 
is  why  when  Plato  speaks  of  visible  things  it*s  as  if  you  saw  them. 
He  who  in  the  Sympoaium  describes  so  vividly  the  pathway,  the 
ladder,  of  love,  its  joyful  ascent  towards  a  more  perfect  beauty  than 
we  have  ever  yet  actually  seen,  by  way  of  a  parallel  to  the  gradnal 
elevation  of  mind  toward  perfect  knowledge,  knew  all  that)  we  may 
be  sure — ra  ipuTiKa — all  the  ways  of  lovers,  in  the  literal  sense. 
He  speaks  of  them  retrospectively  indeed,  but  knows  well  what  h» 
is  talking  about.     Plato  himself  had  not  been  always  a  mere  Platonio 
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lover ;  was  rather,  natarally,  as  he  makes  Socrates  say  of  himself, 
nTTttu  Twf  Ka\iovt  subject  to  the  inlluence  of  fair  persons.  A 
certain  penitential  colour  amid  that  glow  of  fancy  and  expreasion, 
hints  that  the  final  harmony  of  his  nature  had  been  but  gradually 
beaten  out,  and  invests  the  Temperance,  actually  so  conspicuous  in  his 
own  nature,  with  the  charms  of  a  patiently  elaborated  effect  of  art. 

For  we  must  remind  ourselves  just  here,  that,  quite  naturally  also, 
instinctively y  and  apart  from  the  austere  influences  which  claimed 
and  kept  his  allegiance  later,  Plato,  with  a  kind  of  uoimpassioned 
passion,  was  a  lover  in  particular  of  Temperance  ;  of  Temperance  too, 
an  it  may  be  soen,  as  a  visible  thing, — seen  in  Charmides,  say  I  in 
that  Bnbdued  and  grey-eyed  loveliness,  "  clad  in  sober  grey  " ;  or  in 
those  youthful  athletes  which,  in  ancient  marble,  reproduce  him  and 
the  like  of  him,  with  sound,  firm,  outlines,  such  as  Temperance 
SQOures.  i^till,  that  some  more  luxurious  sense  of  physical  beauty 
had  at  one  time  greatly  disturbed  him,  divided  him  against  him- 
self, we  may  judge  from  his  own  words  in  a  famous  passage  of  the 
rjutdrm  concerning  the  management,  the  so  difficult  management, 
of  those  winged  steeds  of  the  body,  which  is  the  chariot  of  the  soul. 

Puzzled,  in  some  degree,  Plato  certainly  remains  to  the  last,  not 
merely  in  regard  to  the  higher  love  and  the  lower,  Aphrodite 
Urania,  and  Aphrodite  Pandemus,  as  he  diBtinguishes  them  in  the 
SympoHum  ;  nor  merely  with  the  difficulty  of  arbitrating  between  some 
inward  beauty,  and  that  which  is  outward ; — with  the  odd  mixture  every- 
where, save  in  its  still  unapprehended  but  eternal  essence,  of  the  beau- 
tifol  with  what  is  otherwise  ;  but  he  is  even  more  harassed  still  by  the 
experience,  (it  is  in  this  shape  that  the  world-old  puzzle  of  the 
existence  of  evil  comes  to  him,)  that  even  to  the  truest  eyesight, 
to  the  best  trained  faculty  of  soul,  the  Beautiful  would  never 
come  to  seem  strictly  concentric  with  the  Good.  That  seems  to 
have  taxed  his  understanding  as  gravely  as  it  had  tried  his  will,  and 
he  was  glad  when  in  the  mere  natural  course  of  years  he  was  become 
at  all  events  less  ardent  a  lover.  'Tis  he  is  the  authority  for  what 
Sophocles  had  said  on  the  happy  decay  of  the  passions  as  age  advanced ; 
1^  was  '*  like  being  set  free  from  service  to  a  band  of  madmen  ** ; 
as  his  own  distinguishing  note  is  tranquil  after-thought  upon  this 
conflict,  with  a  kind  of  envy  of  the  almost  disembodied  old  age  of 
Oephalus,  who  quotes  that  saying  of  Sophocles  amid  his  placid 
eacrificial  doings.  Connect  with  this  quiet  scene,  and  contrast  with 
the  luxuriant  power  of  the  rhmlru,%  and  the  Si/mposium,  what, 
for  a  certain  tonch  of  later  mysticism  in  it,  we  might  call  Plato's 
evening  prayer,  in  the  ninth  book  of  The  Repiiblic^ — 

"  When  any  one,  being  hoalthf ally  and  temperately  dispoeed  towards 
himself,  turns  to  Rleep,  having  fitin'<jd  the  reasonable  pari  of  him  with  a 
feaist  of  (air  tli(nightii  and  high  pi^oblems,  being  come  to  full  coneciousnefiB, 
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liimsolf  with  himiself  ;  and  has,  ou  the  other  hand,  committed  the  element  of 
desire  neither  to  appetite,  nor  to  surfeiting,  to  the  end  that  thb  may  slumber 
well,  and,  by  its  pain  or  pleasure,  cause  no  trouble  to  that  part  which  is  best 
in  him,  but  may  Huffer  that,  alone  by  itself,  in  its  pure  essence,  to  behold 
and  aspire  towards  some  object,  and  apprehend  what  it  knows  not, — some 
event,  of  the  past,  it  may  be,  or  something  that  now  is,  or  will  be  hereafter  : 
and  in  like  manner  has  soothed  hostile  impulse,  so  that,  falling  to  no  angry 
thoughts  against  any,  he  goes  not  to  rest  with  a  troubled  spirity  but  with 
those  two  parts  at  peace  within,  and  with  that  third  part,  wherein  reason  is 
engendered,  on  the  move  : — ^you  know,  I  think,  that  in  sleep  of  this  sort  he 
lays  special  hold  on  truth,  and  then  least  of  all  is  there  lawlessness  in  the 
visions  of  his  dreams." 

For  Plato,  being  then  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  had  listened 
to  the  '*  Apology  "  of  Socrates  ;  had  heard  from  them  all  that  others 
had  heard  or  seen  of  his  last  hours ;  himself  perhaps  actually  witnessed 
those  last  hours.  "Justice  itself" — the  "absolute"  Justice — had 
then  become  almost  a  visible  object,  and  had  greatly  solemnised  him. 
The  rich  young  man,  rich  also  in  intellectual  gifts,  who  might  have 
become,  (we  see  this  in  the  adroit  management  of  his  written  work,)  the 
most  brilliant  and  effective  of  Sophists ;  who  might  have  developed 
dialogues  into  plays,  tragedy,  perhaps  comedy,  as  he  cared ;  whose 
sensuous  or  graphic  capacity  might  have  made  him  the  poet  of  an 
Odyamf^  a  Sappho,  or  a  Catullus,  or,  say!  just  such  a  poet  as,  just 
because  he  was  so  attractive,  would  have  been  disfranchised  in  the 
perfect  city ;  was  become  the  creature  of  an  immense  seriousness,  of  a 
fully  adult  sense,  unusual  in  Greek  perhaps  even  more  than  in  Roman 
writers,  *'  of  the  weightiness  of  the  matters  concerning  which  he  has 
to  discourse,  and  of  the  frailty  of  man."  He  inherits,  alien  as  they 
might  be  to  certain  powerful  inlluences  in  his  own  temper,  alike  the 
sympathies  and  the  antipathies  of  that  strange,  delightful,  teacher,  who 
had  given  him  (most  precious  of  gifts!)  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  him- 
self: he  inherits,  in  this  way,  a  preference  for  those  trying  severities  of 
thought  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Eleatic  school;  an  antagonism  to 
the  successful  Sophists  of  the  day, in  whom  the  old  sceptical  "philosophy 
of  motion"  seemed  to  be  renewed  as  a  theory  of  morals;  and  henceforth, 
in  short,  this  master  of  visible  things,  this  so  ardent  lover,  will  be  a 
lover  of  the  invisible,  with, — Yes !  there,  it  is  constantly,  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  not  to  be  explained  away, — with  a  certain 
asceticism,  amid  all  the  varied  opulence,  of  sense,  of  speech  and  fancy^ 
natural  to  Plato's  genius. 

The  lover,  who  is  become  a  lover  of  the  invisible,  but  still  a  lover, 
and  therefore,  literally,  a  seer,  of  it,  carrying  an  elaborate  cultivation 
of  the  bodily  senses,  of  eye  and  ear,  their  natural  force  and  acquired 
fineness, — gifts  akin  properly  to  ra  'pom kg,  as  he  says,  to  the  discipline 
of  sensuous  love, — into  the  world  of  intellectual  abstractions;  seeing 
and  hearing  there  too,  associating  for  ever  all  the  imagery  of  things 
seen  with  the  conditions  of  what  primarily  exists  only  for  the  mind^ 
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filling  that  **  hollow  land  '  with  delightful  colour  and  form,  aa  if  now 
ftt  last  the  mind  were  veritably  dealing  with  living  people  there ^ 
liying  people  who  play  upon  ns  through  the  affinities,  the  repulsion 
and  attraction,  o{  persons  towards  one  another,  all  the  magnetism,  as  we 
call  it,  of  actual  human  friendship  or  love  : — There,  is  the  fonnufa  of 
Plato's  genias,  the  essential  condition  of  the  specially  Platonic 
temper, — of  Platonism.  And  his  style,  !>ecaiise  it  really  is  Plato's  style, 
conforms  to,  and  in  its  tarn  jjromotes  in  others,  that  mental 
Bitnation.  He  breaks  as  it  were  visible  colour  into  the  very  texture 
of  his  work ;  his  vocabulary,  the  very  stuff  he  manipalates,  has  its 
delightful  ajsthetic  qualities ;  almost  every  word,  one  might  say,  its 
figurative  value.  And  yet  no  one  perhaps  has  with  equal  power 
literally  sounded  the  unseen  depths  of  thought,  and,  with  what  may  be 
truly  called  "substantial"  word  and  phrase,  given  locality  there  to  the 
mere  adumbrations,  the  dim  hints  and  surmise,  of  the  speculative 
mind.  For  him,  all  gifts  of  sensie  and  iutelligence  converge  in  one 
supreme  faculty  of  theoretic  vision,  Otuftta,  the  imaginative  reason. 

To  trace  that  thread  of  physical  colour,  entwined  throughout,  and 
multiplied  sometimes  into  large  tapestried  figures,  is  the  business, 
the  enjoyment,  of  the  student  of  the  Dialogues,  as  he  reads  them. 
For  this  or  that  special  literary  quality  indeed  we  may  go  safely  by 
preference  to  this  or  that  particular  Dialogue ;  to  the  Gorfjim^ 
for  instance,  for  the  readiest  Attic  wit,  and  a  manly  practical  sense 
in  the  handling  of  philosophy;  to  the  Vhai^mides,  for  something  like 
the  effect  of  sculpture  in  modelling  a  person ;  to  the  Timecm, 
for  certain  brilliant  chromatic  effects.  Yet  who  that  reads  the 
ThemieUis^  or  the  PltxKdrua^  or  the  seventh  book  of  T!u  Hepithlic, 
can  doubt  Plato's  gift  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  ;  his 
gift  of  sounding  by  words  the  depths  of  thought,  a  plastic  power 
literally,  moulding  to  term  and  phrase  what  might  have  seemed  in  its 
very  nature  too  impalpable  and  abstruse  to  lend  itself,  in  any  case,  tcy 
language  ?  He  gives  names  to  the  invisible  acts,  processes,  creations, 
of  abstract  mind,  as  masterfully,  as  efficiently,  as  Adam  himself  to  the 
visible  living  creations  of  old.  As  Plato  speaks  of  them,  we  might  say, 
those  abstractions  too  become  visible  living  creatures.  We  read  the 
speculative  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson ;  and  we  may  observe 
that  a  great  metaphysical  force  has  come  into  language  which  is  by 
no  means  purely  technical  or  scholastic;  what  a  help  such  language 
is  to  the  understanding,  to  a  real  hold  over  the  things,  the  thoughts, 
the  mental  processes,  those  words  denote ;  a  vocabulary  to  which 
thought  freely  commits  itself,  trained,  stimulated,  raised,  thereby, 
towards  a  high  level  of  abstract  conception,  surely  to  the  incrt^ase  of 
our  general  intellectual  powerp.  That,  of  course,  is  lar^^ely  due  to 
Plato's  SQCcessor,  to  Aristotle's  life-long  labour  of  analysis  and 
definition,  and  to  his  successors  the  Schoolmen,  with  their  systematic 
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CDlture  of  a  precise  instrument  for  the  registration,  by  the  analytic 
intellect,  of  its  own  snbtlest  movements.  But  then,  AristotlOy  himself 
the  first  of  the  Schoolmen,  had  succeeded  Plato,  and  did  bnt 
formulate,  as  a  terminology  *'  of  art,^'  as  technical  language,  what  for 
Plato  is  still  vernacular,  original,  personal,  the  product  in  him  of  an 
instinctive  imaginative  power, — a  sort  of  visival  power,  but  causing 
others  also  to  see  what  is  matter  of  original  intuition  for  him. 

From  the  first,  in  fact,  our  faculty  of  thinking  is  limited  by  our  com- 
mand of  speech.  Now  it  is  straight  from  Plato's  lips,  as  if  in  natural 
conversation,  that  the  language  came,  in  which  the  mind  has  ever  sinoe 
been  discoursing  with  itself  concerning  itself,  in  that  inward  dialogue, 
which  is  the  "  active  principle  "  of  the  dialectic  method  as  an  instra- 
ment  for  the  attainment  of  truth.  For,  the  essential,  or  dynamic, 
dialogue,  is  ever  that  dialogue  of  the  mind  with  itself,  which  any 
converse  with  Socrates  or  Plato  does  but  promote.  The  very  words  of 
Plato,  then,  challenge  us  straightway  to  larger  and  finer  apprehension 
of  the  processes  of  our  own  minds ;  are  themselves  a  discovery  in  the 
sphere  of  mind.  'Twas  he  made  us  freemen  of  those  solitary  places, 
so  trying  yet  so  attractive  :  so  remote  and  high,  they  seem,  yet  are 
naturally  so  close  to  us  :  he  peopled  them  with  intelligible  forms. 
Nay,  more  !  By  his  peculiar  gift  of  verbal  articulation  he  anticipated 
the  mere  hollow  spaces  which  a  knowledge,  then  merely  potential, 
and  an  experience  still  to  come,  would  one  day  occupy.  And  so,  those 
who  cannot  admit  his  actual  speculative  results,  precisely  his  report 
on  the  invisible  theoretic  world,  have  been  to  the  point  sometimes,  in 
that  their  objection,  by  sheer  effectiveness  of  abstract  language,  he  gave 
an  illusive  air  of  reality  or  substance  to  the  mere  nonentities  of  meta- 
physic  hypothesis, — of  a  mind  trj^ng  to  feed  itself  on  its  own 
emptiness. 

Just  there, — in  the  situation  of  one  shaped,  by  combining  nature 
and  circumstance  into  a  seer  who  has  a  sort  of  sensuous  love  of  the 
un-seeu, — is  the  paradox  of  Plato's  genius,  and  therefore,  always,  of 
Platonisni,  of  the  Platonic  temper.  His  aptitude  for  things  visible, 
his  gift  of  words,  empower  him  to  express,  as  if  for  the  eyes,  what 
except  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  strictly  invisible, — what,  an  aoqnixed 
asceticism  induces  him  to  rank  above,  and  sometimes,  in  terms  of 
harshest  dualism,  oppose  to,  the  sensible  world.  Plato  is  to  be  inter- 
preted not  merely  by  his  antecedents,  by  the  influence  upon  him  of 
those  who  preceded  him,  but  by  his  successors,  by  the  temper,  the 
intellectual  alliances,  of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  haye  been 
sympathetic  with  kim.  Now  it  is  noticeable  that,  at  first  sight  some- 
what incongruously,  a  certain  number  of  Manicheans  have  always 
been  of  his  company  ;  people  who  held  that  matter  was  evil.  Pointp- 
ing  significantly  to  an  unmistakable  vein  of  Manichean,  or  Puritan, 
sentiment  actually  there  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  these  mda  com- 
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ions  or  saccessors  of  his,  carry  us  back  to  his  great  predecessor, 
Socrates,  whose  pereoual  influence  had  so  strongly  enforced  on 
Plato  the  seTeritiee,  moral  and  intellectual  alike,  of  Parmenides,  and 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  The  cold  breath  of  a  harshly  abstract,  a  too 
incorporeal,  philosophy,  had  blown,  like  an  east  wind,  on  that  last 
depressing  day  in  the  prison-cell  of  Socrates;  and  the  venerable 
oommonplaces  then  put  forth,  in  which  an  over-strained  pagan  sen- 
Buality  i?eem8  to  be  re-acting,  to  be  taking  vengeance,  on  itself, 
turned  now  sick  and  suicidal,  will  lose  none  of  their  weight  with  Plato: — 
That  •*  all  who  rightly  touch  philosophy,  study  nothing  else  than  to  did 
and  to  be  dead  :" — ^That  '*  the  soul  reasons  best,  when,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  oomefl  to  be  alone  with  itself,  bidding  good-bye  to  the  body, 
ftud,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  rejecting  communion  with  it,  with  the 
very  touch  of  it,  aiming  at  what  is.'*  It  was,  in  short,  as  if  for  the 
soul  to  have  come  into  a  human  body  at  all,  had  been  the  seed  of 
disease  in  it,  the  beginning  of  its  own  proper  death. 

As  for  any  adornments  or  provision  for  thisbody ,  the  master  had  declared 
that  a  true  philosopher  as  such  would  make  as  little  of  them  as  possible. 
To  those  young  hearers^  the  words  of  Socrates  may  well  have  seemed 
to  anticipate,  not  the  visible  world  he  had  then  delineated  in  glowing 
colour  as  if  for  the  bodily  eye,  but  only  the  chilling  influence  of  the  hem- 
lock; and  it  was  because  Plato  was  only  half  convinced  of  the  Manichean 
or  Puritan  element  in  his  master's  doctrine,  or  rather  was  in  contact 
with  it  on  one  side  only  of  his  complex  and  genial  nature,  that 
PlatoDisni  became  possible,  as  a  temper  for  which,  in  strictness,  the 
opposition  of  matter  to  spirit  has  no  ultimate  or  real  existence.  Not 
to  be  **  pure  "  from  the  body,  but  to  identify  it,  in  its  utmost  fairness, 
with  the  fair  soul,  by  a  gymnastic  '*  fused  in  muhic,''  became,  from 
tirst  to  last,  the  aim  of  education  as  he  conceived  it.  That  the  body 
is  but  **  a  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  philosophy,  if  one  takes  it 
along  with  one  as  a  companion  in  one^s  search,"  a  notion  which  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  in  its  later  though  wholly  legitimate  developments,  will 
correct, — can  hardly  have  been  the  last  thought  of  Plato  himself  on 
quitting  it.  He  opens  his  door  indeed  to  those  austere  monitors.  They 
correct  the  sensuous  richness  of  his  genius,  but  could  not  suppress  it. 
The  sensuous  lover  becomes  a  lover  of  the  invisible,  but  still  a  loverj 
aller  his  earlier  pattern,  carrying  into  the  world  of  intellectual  vision, 
of  Btutptat  all  the  associations  of  the  actual  world  of  sight.  Some  of  its 
invisible  realities  he  can  all  but  see  with  the  bodily  eye ;  the  absolute 
Temperance,  in  the  person  of  the  youthful  Charmides ;  the  absolute 
Righteousness,  in  the  person  of  the  dying  Socrates.  Yes,  truly  !  all 
true  knowledge  will  be  like  the  knowledge  of  a  person,  of  living 
persons,  and  truth,  for  Plato,  in  spite  of  his  Socratic  asceticism,  to 
the  IflEt,  something  to  Imtk  at.  The  eyes  which  had  noted  physical 
things,  60  finely,  vividly  .'continuously,  would  be  still  at  work  ;  and. 
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riato  thus  qualifying  the  Manichean  or  I'uritan  elemeDt  in  Socrates 
by  his  own  capacity  for  the  world  of  sense,  Platonism  has  contributed 
largely,  has  been  an  immense  encouragement  towards,  the  redemption 
ot  matter,  of  the  world  of  sense,  by  art,  by  all  right  education,  by 
the  creeds  aud  worship  of  the  Christian  Church, — towards  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  dignity  of  the  body. 

It  was  doubtless  because  Plato  was  an  excellent  scholar  that  he  did 
not  begin  to  teach  others  till  he  was  more  than  forty  years  old, — one 
of  the  great  scholars  of  the  world,  with  Virgil  and  Milton :  by  which 
is  implied  that,  possessed  of  the  inborn  genius,  of  those  natural  powers, 
which  sometimes  bring  with  them  a  certain  deiiance  of  rule,  of  the  intel- 
lectual habits  of  others,  he  acquires,  by  way  of  habit  and  rule,  all  that  can 
be  taught  and  learned ;  and  what  is  thus  derived  from  others  by  docility 
and  discipline,  what  is  rang^,  comes  to  have  in  him,  and  in  his  work, 
an  equivalent  weight  with  what  is  unique,  impulsive,  underivable. 
Raifaelle, — llaffaelle  as  you  see  him  in  the  Blenheim  Madonna^  is  a 
supreme  example  of  such  scholarship  in  the  sphere  of  art.  Bom  of 
a  romantically  ancient  family,  understood  to  be  the  descendant  of 
Solon  himself,  Plato  had  been  in  early  youth  a  writer  of  verse.  That 
he  turned  to  a  more  vigorous,  though  pedestrian,  mode  of  writing, 
was  perhaps  an  effect  of  his  corrective  intercourse  with  Socrates, 
through  some  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life, — from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight. 

He  belonged  to  what  was  just  then  the  discontented  class,  and 
might  well  have  taken  refuge  from  active  political  life  in  political 
ideals,  or  in  a  kind  of  self-imposed  exile.  A  traveller,  adventurous 
for  that  age,  he  certainly  became.  After  the  Lehr-jahre^  the  Wander- 
jahre! — all  round  the  Mediterranean  coasts  as  far  west  as  Sicily. 
Think  of  what  all  that  must  have  meant  just  then,  for  eyes  which  could 
see.  If  those  journeys  had  begun  in  angry  flight  from  home,  it  was 
for  purposes  of  self-improvement  they  were  continued :  the  delightful 
fruit  of  them  is  evident  in  what  he  writes ;  and  finding  him  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  with  Dio,  and  Dionysius  the 
younger,  at  the  polished  court  of  Syracuse,  we  may  understand  they 
were  a  search  also  for  *'  the  philosophic  king,"  perhaps  for  the  opportune 
moment  of  realising  ''the  ideal  state."  In  that  case,  his  quarrels  with 
those  capricious  tyrants  show  that  he  was  disappointed.  For  the  futnre 
he  sought  no  more  to  pass  beyond  the  charmed  theoretic  circle,  **  speak- 
ing wisdom,"  as  was  said  of  Pythagoras,  only  **  among  the  perfect." 
He  returns  finally  to  Athens ;  and  there,  in  the  quiet  precincts  of  the 
AciuU'mv.%  which  has  left  a  somewhat  dubious  name  to  places  where 
people  come  to  be  taught  or  to  teach,  founds,  not  a  state,  not  even  a 
brotherhood,  but  only  the  first  college,  with  something  of  a  common 
life,  of  communism  on  that  small  scale,  with  Aristotle  for  one  of  its 
scholars,  with  its  chapel,  its  gardens,  its  library  with  the  anthentio 
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text  of  his  BicUogiies  upon  the  shelves :  we  may  jast  discern  the  sort  of 
place,  through  the  scantiest  notices.  His  reign  was  after  all  to  be  in 
his  writings.  Plato  himself  does  nothing  in  them  to  retard  the 
effacement  which  mere  time  brings  to  persons  and  their  abodes  ;  and 
there  had  been  that,  moreover,  in  his  own  temper,  which  promotes 
self-effacement.  Yet  as  he  left  it,  the  place  remained  for  centuries, 
according  to  his  will,  to  its  original  use.  What  he  taught  through  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  his  life,  the  method  of  that  teaching,  whether 
it  was  less  or  more  esoteric  than  the  teaching  of  the  extant  Dialogues, 
is  but  matter  of  surmise.  Writers,  who  in  their  day  might  still  have 
said  much  we  should  have  liked  to  hear,  give  us  little  but  old,  quasi- 
supernatural  stories,  told  as  if  they  had  been  new  ones,  about  him. 
The  year  of  his  birth  fell,  according  to  some,  in  the  very  year  of  the 
death  of  Pericles  (a  significant  date !)  but  is  not  precisely  ascertain- 
able :  nor  is  the  year  of  his  death,  nor  its  manner.  Sa-ibens  est 
mortmis^  says  Cicero  :  after  the  manner  of  a  true  scholar,  '^  he  died 
pen  in  hand." 

Walter  Pater. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  work  seems  to  me,  as  a  rule,  to  be  so  much 
more  profitable  tban  controversy,  that  I  do  not,  if  I  can 
avoid  it,  engage  willingly  in  the  latter.  Not  only  is  oontroversy 
unsatisfactory  in  itself,  but  it  often  taxes  seriously  the  endurance  of 
the  reader,  who,  if  he  desires  to  follow  it  intelligently,  has  conatantly 
to  be  referring  backwards  and  forwards,  and  keeping  his  attention 
strained,  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the  contentions  of  the 
opposing  parties.*  Nevertheless,  Principal  Cave's  article  on  my 
**  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament "  in  the  CoN- 
TEMPORMn'  JiEviEW  for  December  last  year,  is  so  calculated,  from 
the  air  of  authority  and  confidence  which  pervades  it,  to  produce  a 
false  impression  respecting  the  grounds  and  character  of  some  of  the 
positions  which  I  there  maintained,  that  I  have  determined  to  make 
an  exception  to  my  general  practice,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  the  reader  more  distinctly  than  Principal  Cave  has 
done  what  these  are. 

The  portion  of  my  lx)ok  which  Principal  Cave  has  selected  in  his 
article  for  criticism  is  that  which  deals  with  the  structure  and  origin 
of  the  first  six  l)ooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  of  course,  both 
impossible  and  superfluous  for  mo  to  examine  seriatim  the  points  upon 
which  he  traverses  my  conclusions.  I  must  trust  to  my  readers  to 
believe  that  I  have  not  adopted  my  present  position  without  more 
substantial  grounds  than  would  appear  from  Principal  Cave's  repre- 
sentation, and  that  the  differences  manifest  between  the  various  codes 
of  law  embodied  in  the  T^entateuch  are  not  to  be  so  lightly  reconciled 
with  the  traditional  view  of  their  origin  as  he  supposes  to  be  posmble 
{e.ff,  p.  903).  I  shall  confine  myself  all  but  entirely  to  one  particular 
issue  in  which  Principal  Cave  opposes  me  (pp.  898-901).  It  is  one 
on  which,  though  the  materials  for  my  conclusion  are  contained  in 
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my  **  Introduction, "  I  was  precluded  by  exigencies  of  space  from 
exhibiting  them  as  fully  as  I  could  have  desired.  My  present  article 
will  thus  have  the  advantage  of  being  not  solely  controversial,  but  also 
constroctive. 

Principal  Cave  affirms  very  strongly  the  composite  origin  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  He  holds,  that  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  two  strata 
of  narrative — the  strata,  viz.,  which  I  have  termed  iheprmflt/  and  the 
prvphetical,  and  which  are  termed  by  him  the  Elohisiic  and  the  Jehot^tstic 
respectively.*  I  have  said  in  my  **  Introduction"  that  the  subsequent 
books  of  the  Hexatench  exhibit  the  same  (or  similar)  phenomena,  and 
that  an  Elohistic  current  of  narrative,  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  as  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  can  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Joshua.  This  Principal  Cave  denies.  Energetically  as  he  insists 
that  Genesis  is  composite,  he  denies  with  even  greater  energy  that  the  five 
subsequent  books  are  composite.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  not  I  dare 
say  to  the  satisfaction  of  Principal  Cave  himself,  but,  I  trust,  to  that  of 
every  other  reader  of  my  article,  that  this  position  is  a  logically  unten- 
able one  ;  and  that  whatcvtr  ffrmitids  ej-^ist,  in  Principal  Cave's  judgment, 
/or  hclkmiuj  in  the  mniposite  structure  of  Genesis^  grounds  of  equal  wgency 
txisi  far  hdiemfig  in  tlve  composite  structure  of  the  hooks  from  Exodus  to 
Joshua.  Let  the  reader  distinctly  understand  my  position.  If  there 
is  any  one  who  does  not  consider  the  case  to  be  established  for  the 
composite  structure  of  Genesis,  I  have  at  present  no  controversy  with 
him,  and  none  of  the  arguments  which  follow  will  be  directed  against 
him.  My  arguments  are  directed  solely  against  those  (if  there 
be  any  snch)  who  follow  Principal  Cave  in  accepting  the  evidence 
which  establishes  the  compilatory  character  of  Genesis,  and  in  denying 
the  evidence  which  establishes  that  of  the  five  succeeding  books. 

Principal  Cave,  after  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  examples 
which  I  had  cited  (pp.  123-128)  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohist, 
refers  his  readers  (p.  900  srq.)  for  more  pertinent  illustrations  to  a 
previous  work  of  his  own : 

"Again,  in  Oenosid  thi*  dilferoncG  of  stylt)  und  stand  point  very  manifestly 
extends  to  tht>  u^us  loquendi :  eat-h  writei*  hai>  his  peculiarity  of  phi'ase  ami 
vocabulary — hi»  fiivouiita  wordn  und  his  chiln^<rten^'tie  terms.  Whoever 
desires  illustration  of  these  several  points  may  tind  it]  in  pagei>  20(j-212  of 
the  second  edition  of  my  *  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Inductively  Con- 
sidered.' Let  him  read  these  illustrations  Bibk-  in  hand,  and  then  read  Canon 
Driver's  li^t,  Bible  in  hand,  and  the  difference  will  be  evident.  For  to  all 
this  pronounced  varijition  of  standpoint,  stylo,  and  vocabulary  so  manifest 
in  Genesis,  the  narrative  sections  of  ExoduH,  Leviticus,  ajid  NmnV>ers  reaUy 
present  no  [larallel/' 

I  have  followed  the  advice  thus  proffered  for  the  reader  s  guidance, 
and  have  turned  to  the  volnme  referred  to.     Could  I  indeed  suppose 

^^H        ♦  No  doubt  the  prophetical,   or  Jehoviitio,  narrative  is  itself  not  entirel  j  homo- 
^^V    g«iicoii.s ;  bttt  it  will  ho  surticient  for  the  Drosent  orgTiiiient  to  treat  it,  as  Principal 


^ave  does,  as  a  unity. 
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tKat  every  reader  of  the  Coxtemporary  Review  would  follow  tlie 
whoU  of  Principal  Cave's  ad>'ice,  I  should  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
write  another  word.  There  is  nothing  which  I  desire  better  than  that 
the  passages  referred  to  in  my  *'  Introduction  "  ehoold  be,  one  after 
another,  examined  and  weighed  by  the  student,  and  I  should  not 
(saving  the  risk  of  error  to  which  we  are  all  exposed  from  an 
accidental  oversight  or  misprint)  fear  his  conclusion.  But  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  will  be  able  to  do  this  ;  and  those  who  are 
already  predisposed  to  agree  with  Principal  Cave  will  only,  it  is  too 
probable,  accept  his  description  as  correct.  Those,  however,  who  do 
follow  his  advice  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be  surprised,  aa  I  was  sur- 
prised, at  Principal  Cave's  audacity.  From  a  list,  consisting  of  nearly 
sixty  items,  and  containing  references  to  all  passages  in  the  Hexateuch 
where  the  words  cited  occur,  as  well  aa  an  indication,  in  all  the  more 
impoi-tant  cases,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  (if  used  at  all) 
in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament — an  indispensable  condition  for 
placing  linguistic  usages  in  their  true  perspective,  and  enabling  the 
student  to  estimate  properly  their  critical  value — Principal  Cave  refers 
hifl  readers  to  a  passage  where  the  whole  treatment  is  meagre  and 
imperfect,  and  where  the  references  on  the  subject  in  question — the 
literary  usages  of  the  Elohiat — are  altogether  less  than  twenty^ 
selected  mostly,  with  very  incomplete  quotations,  from  half  a  dozen 
chapters  of  Genesis  alone  1  It  may  be  noted ,  however,  aa  characteristic 
of  Principal  Cave's  methodj  that  he  attaches  slight  importance  to 
what  does  not  happen  to  have  been  previously  pointed  out  by  himself  ; 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  course  adopted  by  him  in  the  present  case. 
Nevertheless,  even  audacity  may  be  justified,  if  it  be  crowned  with 
Buccessj  and  I  readily  allow  that  I  have  not  yet  shown  Principal 
Cave's  appeal  to  be  inconclusive.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  study 
his  argument  somewhat  more  precisely. 

Principal  Cave  states  quite  unambiguously,  in  the  volume  referred 
to,  the  data  on  which  he  rests  his  belief  in  the  composite  origin  of 
Genesis*     They  are ; 

(1)  The  singular  variety  in  the  osage  of  the  Divine  names — 
Elokim  (**  God  ")  in  one  set  of  passages  (the  author  of  which  is 
sometimes  called,  in  consequence,  the  '*  Elohiat "),  J<r^om/f  by 
preference,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  other. 

(2)  *•  A  manifest  di^crencc  of  sfi/U,  so  marked  indeed  as  to 
argue  variety  of  mind,"  accompanying  this  distinctive  usage  of  the 
Di^dne  names.  A  difference  of  standpoint  is  also  here  alluded 
to,  which,  though  not  treated  as  a  primary  argument,  is  regarded 
as  supporting  that  derived  from  difference  of  style, 

(3)  A  difference  in  the  u^us  loqticndiy  Elohist  and  Jehovist 
having  each  his  peculiarities  of  phrase  and  vocabulary — his 
favourite  words^  and  his  characteristic  turns. 
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A  fourtli  class  of  evidence  which  has  been  alleged,  Principal  Cave 
rejects.  As  I  shall  myself  on  the  present  occasion  make  no  use  of  it, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  complicate  the  issue  by  further  reference 
to  it. 

The  consideration  upon  which  Principal  Cave  almost  entirely  relies 
is  thus  that  of  literary  usage.  I  shall  hope  to  show  that  whatever 
cogency  this  criterion  possesses  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  it 
is  not  less  cogent  in  the  case  of  the  following  books. 

Principal  Cave*8  first  argument  is  based  ou  the  use  of  the  Divine 
names.  In  point  of  fact,  this  does  not  deserve  the  position  of  a 
separate  and  independent  ground :  it  is  a  difference  of  style  dependent 
upon  standpoint,  and  hence  should  rather  be  grouped,  as  a  particukr 
item,  under  the  second  head.  The  variation,  it  is  true,  happens  to 
be  one  which  is  more  obvious  than  others  to  a  reader  acquainted  only 
with  the  English  version  of  Genesis ;  but  it  is  not  more  characteristic 
or  distinctive  than  many  of  the  rest,  and  the  argument  for  the 
composite  structure  of  the  book  would  not  be  appreciably  diminished 
if  it  did  not  exist.  There  would  be^ — to  name  a  figure  well  within  the 
actual  limits — twenty-nine  recurring  criteria  of  literary  usage,  instead 
of  thirty ;  and  sections  such  as  Gen,  xiv.  12-20,  or  xlvi.  6-27,  or 
xiix.  29-33,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ''  Elohim  "  is  not  found  in 
them,  are  assigned  without  hesitation,  on  the  strength  of  other  linguistic 
criteria  which  they  present,  to  the  Elohistic  source.  Nor  does  the 
use  of  the  term  end  with  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  it  is  found,  accornpayiied 
by  other  7narh  of  the  same  style^  in  Ex.  ii.  23-25  (five  times),  a 
sactiou  which  is  accordingly  inferred  justly  by  critics  to  belong  to 
the  aame  source.  It  is  true,  this  usage  ceases  after  Ex.  vi.  2,  3,  the 
passage  which  relates  the  introduction  of  tU^  name  Jehovah  t  *  but  ali 
the  other  important  marks  of  the  Elohistic  style^  traceable  in  Genesis 
(to  say  nothing  of  several  fresh  ones,  beginning  immediately  afterwards). 
Ofmtinud  to  present  themselves,  off^rer/att-d,  as  in  Genesis,  in  particular 
Beeiions^  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  continuance  of 
the  other  Elohistic  usages  is  evidence  that  the  cessation  of  this  par- 
ticular usage  is  simply  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  name  in 
Ex.  vi.  2,  3,  which  is  henceforth  employed  regularly  by  this  narrator. 

I  pass  to  Principal  Cave  s  second  argument,  "  a  mani/tHt  variety  of 
styUy  so  marked  indeed  as  to  argue  variety  of  mind."  The  Eiohist, 
he  observes,  is  a  writer  whose  style  shows  none  of  the  ornate  and 
brilliant  colouring  so  conspicuous  in  that  of  the  Jehovist :  he  is 
'*  clear,  but  often  diffuse  ....  rich   in  repetition,  given  to  techni- 

*  **  And  GckI  spnke  auto  Motes  and  Mtid  anto  him,  [  am  Jehorati ;  and  I  appeared 
nnto  Abralmni.  unto  Isaao,  and  unto  Jacob.  b«  God  Almighty,  but  da  to  toy  name 
J^liovali  I  wa,s  not  known  to  bhem/^  The  section  bog^inning  with  these  venie«  pret»ent(i 
many  poinU  of  contact  w^*^  ^^^-  Flohi«tic  sections  of  Genesis,  and  displays  the  accvi^- 
totned  marks  of  the  Eloi  It  ha»  been  usual  to  h&^xn  rhe  argument  for  the 

oocnpontte  atmctureof  tli-  sich  with  the  book  of  Genesij ;  but  Kiodus  might  be 

taken  as  the  utarting-point  with  equal  readiness. 

VOL,  LXI,  ^ 
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ealities^  circumstantial,  frigid,  yet  with  great  fulness  of  expression  at 
command."  Let  me  quote  the  examples  offered  hf  Principal  Cave 
himself  in  support  of  this  description  : 

**  Note,  in  illustnition  of  tlie  diversity  of  manner  of  the  two  writers,  a  few 
moi'ked  instances.  It  is  the  Elohist  who  likes  the  frequent  phraae, '  after 
his  kind,'  and  who  indulges  in  such  formulas  as  '  Noah,  and  his  tions,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him.'  It  is  the  Elohist  who  tabidates  the 
command,  *  and  of  every  living  thing  of  all  fiesh,'two  of  evei-y  sort  shalt  thou 
bring  into  the  ark  ;  of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  two  of  every  sort 
shall  come  unto  thee ; '  and  it  is  the  Elohist  who  afterwards  informs  us,  '  in 
the  self -same  day  entered  Noah,  and  8hem,  and  Ham,  and  Jnpheth,  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into 
the  ark,  they,  and  ever}'  beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  a-eepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
fowl  after  liis  kind,  eveiy  bird  of  every  sort ;  and  they  went  in  unto  Noah 
into  the  ark,  two  aud  two  of  every  kind  ' :  aud  it  is  the  Elohist  who  tells 
us  yet  again  how  the  command  to  leave  the  ark  ran  :  '  Cto  forth  of  the  ark, 
thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee  ;  bring  forth 
with  thee  every  living  thing  that  is  witli  thee,  of  all  flesh,  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth ; '  and  who 
goes  on  to  say,  *  and  Noah  w^ent  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  aud  his 
sons'  wives  with  him,  eveiy  beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and  eveiy  fowl,  and 
whatsoever  ci'eepeth  upon  the  earth  after  their  Idnds,  went  forth  out  of  the 
ark.'  Thus  the  Elohist.  Now  contrast  with  all  this  lawyer-like  circum- 
locution the  tei-se  phrase  of  the  Jehovist,  who  is  content  to  say : '  Ck>me  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ai'k.' " 

So  it  is  the  Elohist  who  in  Genesis  lays  stress  on  the  distinction  of 
kind,  and  uses  the  technical  term  "w///,"  by  which  it  is  expressed, 
ten  times  in  the  narrative  of  the  Creation,  and  seven  times  in:  the 
narrative  of  the  Flood.*  Then  who,  pray,  is  it  that  uses  it  nine  times 
in  Lev.  xi.  (vv.  14,  lo,  IG,  19,  22,  29)?  The  word-is  a  rare  one ;  it 
only  occurs,  besides,  four  times  in  Dent,  xiy.,  in  a  passage  which 
Principal  Cave  will  not  dispute  with  me  is  simply  an  excerpt  from 
the  law  which  now  stands  as  part  of  Lev.  xi.,t  and  in  Ez.  xlvii.  10, 
Why,  if  it  is  to  be  an  indication  of  the  Elohistic  author  in  Genesis, 
is  it  not  so  equally  in  Leviticus  ?  '^  Noah,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons^ 
wives  with  hlvi»*  It  is  true,  this  little  pleonasm  at  the  end  of  an 
enumeration  is  one  of  the  mannerisms  characteristic  of  the  Elohist ; 
but  is  it  reasonable  to  contend  that  it  is  characteristic  of  him  in 
Genesis  only,  and  not  equally  so  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  ? 
For  it  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  in  these  books.     Thus : 

Ex.  xxix.  21.     "  An<l  thou  shiilt sprinkle  it  upon  Aai'on,  and  upon 

his  garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  the  garments  of  his  sons  triih 
him :  and  ho  shall  l>e  hallowed,  and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  Ids  sons' 
garments  intUi  hiin.'^ 

*  Gen.  1.  11,  12  (twice),  21  (twice),  24  (twice),  25  (thrice);  vi.  20  (thrice),  viL  14 
(four  timefl).     (Principal  Cave  gives  no  referenccH.) 

t  My  reasoninfs  on  this  point  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  1882,  p.  221,  ^ppesn  to 
satisfied  even  Kiicnen,   '  Hexateuch,"  pp.  266,  287  {cf,  p.  291). 
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Numb,  xviii.  1.  "Thou,  atwl  thy  sonb,  and  thy  father's  house  mth  thee 
•^hall  bear  tlio  iniquity  of  Uie  sanctmuT ;  and  thou  and  thy  soiis  wUJi  tJiee 
shall  l>€Mir  the  iniqnity  of  yoiir  pnesthood." 

Nuinh.  xviii.  11,  '*  I  have  given  them  untu  thee,  and  to  thy  sons  and 
io  thy  daughters  tint/i  t/tet^y  iw  a  »lue  for  ever." 

Numb,  xviii.  H).  *^  AJI  the  hejtve  otVerings  of  the  holy  things,  which  the 
•cliiKlren  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  LcuiD,  have  J  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and 
thy  diiughters  imt/i  £Aee,  as  a  due  for  ever.^* 

And  several  times  besides. 

The  four  passages  which  follow  are  quoted  in  illastration  of 
the  circumstantiality,  or — to  use  Principal  Cave's  own  expression — 
the  *'  lawyer-like  circumlocution,"  of  the  Elohist^s  descriptions  :  notice, 
for  instance,  in  the  first  passage  (Gen,  vi.  19,  20)  the  repetition  of 
nearly  the  same  words  in  two  consecutive  verses,  *•  Two  of  every 
Bort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee/' 
and  '*  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive  ** ; 
and  both  in  this  and  in  the  second  passage  ((Jen.  vii.  13-Ju)  the 
completeness  and  precision  of  the  enumeration.  Bat  this  circum- 
stantiality is,  if  possible,  even  more  marked  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  the  Hexateuch  than  in  Genesis.  Let  me  first  place  before  the 
reader  one  further  illustration  from  Genesis^  and  then  set  beside  it, 
for  comparison,  some  instances  from  the  following  books : 

Oen.  xxiii.  17,  18,  50.  "So the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  ilaehpeLiIi, 
which  was  before  Mami*e,  the  field,  and  the  cave  whicli  was  therein,  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  tliat  were  in  all  the  border  thereof  round 
jiljout,  (18)  were  made  suie  unti?  Abialiam  for  a  pot^session  in  the  presence  of 
tht*  cliildren  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  *  .  «  » 
(2U)  And  the  field,  and  the  cavo  that  is  thi^rein,  were  made  sui'e  unto 
Abndiain  fur  a  possession  of  a  burying  place,  on  the  part  of  the  children  of 
Heth." 

^x.  xii.  15,  19.  **  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  cakee;  even  the 
lirKt  d:*y  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses :  for  whosoever  eatetli 
leavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day^  that  «nid  shall  be 
L*ut  olTfrom  Israel.  .  «  .  .  (11>)  Beven  tlays  shall  leaven  not  be  found  in  your 
houHCH  :  for  whosoever  eateth  that  which  is  leavened,  that  soul  shall  1>e  cut 
off  from  the  ooDgregation  of  Israel.'* 

Ex.  xxviii.  9,  H,     **  And  thou  nhalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  nnd  engrave 

ujKjn  thena  th«  names  of  the  children  of  Israel (II)  With  the  work 

of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  engraver  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the 
two  fttonen  according  to  the  names  of  the  children  of  Isniel." 

Numb.  be.  18,  2i).  **At  the  couiniandment  of  the  Loiin  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the  Loud  they  encamped  :  as 
long  as  the  cloud  abode  u[)on  the  tiibernacle  they  remained  encam^jed.  ♦  ►  ,  - 
(2^)  At  the  conimrintlmeut  of  tht*  Lord  they  encamj>ed,  and  at  the  cora- 
m&nduicnt  of  the  IjOUD  they  journeyed  :  they  kept  the  commandment  of  the 
LoHD  by  the  hjind  of  M(»ses."  (Comp.  also  the  whole  passage,  w.  15-2S, 
which  is  preeminently  "clear,  but  dilfuse.") 

Numb.  xiv.  ^3-34.  **  And  your  children  shall  be  wanderers  in  the  wilder- 
nebs  forty  years,  and  i«*hjill  bejir  your  \v  boredoms  until  youi*  carcjiscs  l>e  con- 
sumed in  the  wildemci^<»  After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  spied 
out  the  land,  even  forty  days,  a  day  for  a  year,  a  day  for  a  yeiir,  shall  ye 
bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years,  and  ye  shall  know  my  ahenation." 
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The  third  and  fourth  passages  (Gen.  yiii.  15-17, 13, 19),  exemplify 
a  particular  form  of  the  same  circnmstantiality,  consisting,  it  will 
be  noticed,  of  a  command  or  injunction,  followed  by  the  aooonnt, 
expressed  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  of  its  ezecation.  Instances  of 
this  are  also  common  in  other  books  of  the  Hexateach — ^thns : 

Ex.  viii.  IC,  17.  "Say  unto  AaroD«  Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and  nnit«  the 
:hist  of  the  eiirth,  and  it  shall  become  lice  throughout  all  the  land  of  Eg^'pt. 
And  they  did  so ;  and  Aaix>n  sti-etched  out  his  hand  with  his  rod  and  smote 
the  dust  of  the  eai-th,  and  there  were  lice  upon  man  and  upon  beast ;  all 
the  dust  of  the  earth  became  lice  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Comp. 
ix.  8-lM,  in  the  narrative  of  the  plague  of  boils.) 

Ex.  xiv.  20,  27,  2h.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  over  the  nea,  that  the  waters  may  return  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon 
their  chariotii,  and  upon  their  horsemen.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the  chariots,  and 
the  hoi-semen,  even  uU  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  went  in  after  him  into  thc- 
seo." 

Numb.  xvi.  17, 18.  '*  And  take  ye  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  incense 
upon  them,  and  bring  ye  l>efore  the  Lord  every  man  hLs  censer,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  censers ;  and  thou  and  Aaron  (also),  each  his  censer.  And  they 
took  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense  thei'«on ; 
and  they  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  Moses  and  Aaron 
(also)." 

There  are  also  two  very  good  examples  in  Numb.  iii.  4(>-51,  and 
Numb.  xvii.  2,  6  ;  but  they  are  too  long  to  qaote. 

Examples  of  circumstantiality  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  com- 
mon both  to  Genesis  and  the  subsequent  books,  may  also  readily  be 
found  : 

Gen.  X.  ol.  "These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their  families,  after 
":lieir  tongues,  in  their  land>,  after  their  nations." 

Now  compare  with  this  : 

Xunib.  i.  2,  3.  "  T.ike  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  ofthe  childreik 
of  Isniel,  after  tlieir  familio.>,  after  their  fathers'  houses,  according  to  the 
numljer  of  the  names,  every  ni:\le,  by  their  polls  :  f  i-om  twenty  years  old  and 
upwaicl,  all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  wai'  in  Israel,  thou  and  Aaron 
shalt  numWr  them  by  tlu?ir  hosts." 

Numb.  i.  20,  21.  "And  the  eliildren  of  Keuben,  Israels  first-born,  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  after  their  fathei's*  houses,  according  to  the- 
number  of  the  names,  by  their  jwlls,  every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  foi-th  to  war;  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  of  the  tribe  of  lleul>en,  wei-e  4G,o00." 

And  the  same  circumstantial  description,  with  hardly  a  variation* 
beyond  the  names  and  the  numbers,  is  repeated  twelve  times  in  the- 
verses  which  follow.  This  is  an  example  of  "  richness  of  repetition,'*' 
which  exceeds  anything  that  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  There  are  several  similar  instances  in  Namb.  iL,  ILL,  iy. 
And  in  Numb.  vii.  six  entire  verses,  all  fall  of  circamstantial  detail,. 
are  repeated,  the  proper  names  alone  being  changed,  twelre 
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No  such  particularity  of  description  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jehovistic 
sections  of  the  Hexateuch.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  more  general  characteristics  of  the  two  styles,  observable  in 
(lenesis — the  prosaic  manner  of  the  one,  the  picturesque  detail  of 
the  other — prevailed  also  in  the  following  books:  let  the  reader 
consider,  for  instance,  in  the  light  of  what  is  said  in  raj  '*  Introduc- 
tion "  (pp.  21-24),  the  literary  contrasts  in  the  two  parallel  narratives 
of  Moses'  negotiations  with  Pharaoh,  or  of  the  Plagues  (Ex.  iii,-xi.)» 

But  Principal  Cave's  four  extracts  furnish  also  several  examples 
of  the  '*  favourite  words  and  characteristic  terms,"  in  which,  under 
his  third  head,  he  lays  such  stress,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his 
(implicit)  denial,  recur  repeatedly  in  the  following  books.  One  of 
these,  "  after  its  kind,*'  has  been  dealt  with  already,  I  am  only  able 
here  to  notice  one  other,  the  rather  peculiar  expression  rendered 
*'  self-same  day  **  (Gen.  vii.  13).  This  expression  is  used  three  times 
in  Genesis  ;  ten  times  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Hexateuch,  referred 
by  critics  to  the  Elohiat ;  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  only  once 
in  Joshua,  and  four  times  in  the  priestly  prophet  Ezekiel.  Let  the 
reader  consider  the  following  passages  : 

Gen.  xvii.  23.  '*  And  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  se^- 
8iim4  daf/J* 

Gen.  xvii.  26.  **  In  the  self-same  day  was  Abraham  cii*cumcised,  and 
l&hmael  his  son.*' 

Ex.  xii.  1 7.  "  For  in  this  adj-aame  dtnj  have  I  bi-ought  your  hosts  out  of 
the  land  of  Egj'pt." 

Ex.  xii.  41.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  this  self-same  cZ^y  that  all  the  hosts 
of  the  l*ord  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Ex.  xii,  51.  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  this  *e{/-«rt?>/«  </«y  that  the  Lord 
brought  forth  the  childi-eu  of  Israel   out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  their 

The  expression  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  And  the  two  last  extracts 
from  Ex.  xii.,  reiterating  the  statement  of  v.  17  in  nearly  the  same 
phraseology,  are  a  further  illustration  of  that  *'  richness  of  repeti- 
tion," which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Principal  Cave  regards  as  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Elohist  in  Genesis,  and  which  is  exemplified 
(among  other  instances)  by  the  two  verses  cited  from  Gen.  xvii. 

If  all  these  peculiarities  are  indications  of  the  hand  of  the  Elohist, 
when  they  occur  in  Genesis,  with  what  show  of  reason  can  it  be 
maintained  that  they  are  not  equally  so  when  they  occur,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  or  Numbers? 

I  am  obliged  to  pass  by  two  or  three  sentences  in  which  Principal 
^ave  contrasts  the  different  standpoints  of  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  in 
Genesis  :  perhaps  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  this 
subject  elsewhere. 

Principal  Cave  comes  next  to  his  third  head,  the  difierence  in  the 
itmis  lof/uciidi : 
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**  Further,  in  the  third  place,  thLs  ditference  of  style  and  of  standpoint 
oxtonds  to  the  ns^ia  loquendi :  Elohint  and  Jehovist  each  has  his  peculi&rities 
of  phrase  and  vocabulary — hi^  favourite  words  and  his  characteristic  tiims. 
It  Ls  difficult,  it  is  ti-uc,  to  convey  the  force  of  this  linguistic  evidence  to 
those  who  know  no  Hebrew ;  nevertheless,  a  few  instances  in  point  may  give 
a  little  faint  insight  into  the  conclusive  nature  of  the  evidence." 

Principal  Cave  then  cites  some  examples  of  turns  of  expression 
preferred  by  the  Elohist  or  the  Jehovist  respectively.  His  examples  are 
not  all  equally  cogent,  even  for  his  own  purpose  ;  bat,  though  the  reader 
would  certainly  not  suspect  the  fact,  they  include  several  items  con- 
firmatory, and  in  one  instance  very  strongly  so,  of  the  opinion  which 
he  is  now  disputing.  I  have  not,  however,  space  to  examine  his 
instAUces  in  full,  and  must  confine  myself  to  three  which  admit  of 
being  noticed  briefly : 

**^  Again,  so  sim2>le  and  fi-cfiuent  a  copulative  as  *  also'  is  found  ninetff-ttro 
times  iu  JohovLstic  passages,  and  only  07ice  in  Elohistic ;  and  so  oonm>on  an 
adverb  as  *  now '  is  found  thii*ty-live  times  in  Jehovistic  passages,  and  only 
once  in  pasaiges  that  are  Elohistic.  Further,  the  lengthened  form  of  the 
Hebrew  jwi-sonal  pronoun  for  the  lirst  person  singular  occurs /7/iry;/<mr times 
iu  Jehovistic  sections,  and  but  oncein  the  Elohistic  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Jehovist  to  have  a  predilection  for  this  pronoun." 

But  exactly  the  same  preferences  are  shown  in  the  Elohistic  and 
nop-Elohistic  sections  of  the  following  books.  I  should  indeed 
hesitate  myself  to  cite  words  like  **  also  "  and  *'  now  **  as  criteria 
of  authorship;  but  whatever  value  they  possess  in  Genesis  they 
possess  a  similar  value  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  for  in 
these  books  "  also  "  greatly  preponderates  in  Jehovistic  sections,  and 
'•  now  "  occurs  thirty-four  times  in  Jehovistic  sections,  and  but  once 
(Numb.  xxxi.  17)  in  Elohistic  sections.  The  variation  between  the 
longer  and  shorter  form  of  the  pronoun  "  I  "  is,  however,  really  remark- 
able ;  for,  the  two  being  spionymmis,  a  persistent  preference  for  one 
above  the  other  is  undoubtedly  an  indication  of  diversity  of  authorship. 
And  the  same  preference  is  shown  as  a  fact,  in  some  cases,  by 
authors  who  are  known  to  be  distinct.  Thus,  in  the  discourses  of 
Deuteronomy  the  longer  form  is  almost  invariably  employed  (54  times 
re  'i);  Ezekiel,  with  even  greater  invariability  (138  times  to  1). 
preiers  the  shorter.  Sut  the  difference  which  Principal  Cave  notes  in 
(Genesis  prevails  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the  end  of  Joshua. 
There  recur,  at  intervals,  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  sections 
marked,  among  other  characteristics  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  narrative,  by  the  uniform  use  of  the  shorter  form  of  this  pronoun. 
Altogether,  it  occurs  in  these  sections  nearly  180  times,  the  one 
exception  being  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxiii.  4).  If  this  pre- 
ference is  one  of  the  criteria  of  the  Elohist  in  Genesis,  why  is  it  not 
so  equally  in  the  following  books,  where  it  is  not  less  definite  andl 
pronounced  ? 
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Principal  Cave's  reference  to  his  *^  Congregational  Lecture  "  has 
thus  proved  serviceable  to  tne  in  a  degree  which  he  did  not,  perhaps, 
anticipate.  It  has  aflorded  eeveral  remarkable  examples  of  literary 
usages  occurring  in  Genesis,  which,  so  far  from  being,  aa  he  declares, 
*♦  without  any  parallel  whatever  "  in  **  the  three  books  which  sncceed 
itj"  recur  themselves  repeatedly  to  the  end  of  the  Hexateoch. 

I  may  now  return  to  the  paper  in  the  Rkaiew.  Referring  to  the 
list  which  I  have  given  in  my  "Introduction'*  (pp.  123—128)  of 
lingniatic  usages  characteristio  of  the  Elohist,  Principal  Cave  writes 
(p.  899) : 

'*  In  that  lif^t  thei-e  are  given  the  'noticeiible  exprpssions  charactenKtic  of 
the  Prie»t>'  Uode*  many  ot'cuning  rarely  rjr  never  bt'side^  ;  which  hsts,  we 
art*  told,  could  reiidily  be  inc4*e«.sed,  esfiefiiilly  if  terms  oc^curring"  oiifi/  in 
the  law«  hnd  1»ei'n  added.  These,  however,  have  been  excluded,  as  th& 
ohject  of  tlie  Hst  is  rather  to  show  thftt  the  historifjil  set^tiouH  of  P 
exhibit  the  same  litemry  fentures  as  the  legal  nnes;  and  that  the  same 
habits  of  thought  and  expression  pervnde  l>i>th/  ,  .  ,  .  Now,  that  the 
seetionj^  of  iienesis  show  preat  peniliirity  of  phrase  i^,  on  exam itiat ion, 
speedily  manifest.  But  is  thpre  u  parallel  individimlity,  fn^  Dv,  Driver 
maintains,  about  the  njirrative  sections  of  Exodiiti^  I^eviticus,  und  Nmnbersl 
Be  it  rememl)ered  tlrnt,  acooi^in^'  to  the  iNtnditions  of  the  problem,  we  are 
tn  ignore  all  i^eferenees  toGenPsis,  and  all  references  to  the  legal  sections  of 
EximIus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  are  to  confine  attention  to  peculiar 
variations  of  phrai>e  chaj-actcristic  of  paH  of  thf  narrative  sections  of  those 
Mamo  three  books,  the  sections  attributed  to  the  Priests'  Code." 

Principal  Cave's  conoeption  of  logical  method  are  extraordinary. 
lie  actually  demands  of  me  that  I  should  prove  the  similarity  of 
two  things  by  confining  my  attention  to  one  !  I  am  bonnd  by  no  such 
unreasonable  **  conditions/*  I  surely  have  the  ri^ht  to  establish  (if  it 
exists)  the  literary  similarity  of  the  narrative  and  legal  sections  of  P  ; 
and,  not  wishing  to  make  my  list  too  long,  I  merely  excluded  from  it 
the  expressions,  mostly  technical  ones,  which^  being  confined  to  the 
legal  sections,  did  not  subserve  this  purpose.  Principal  Cave's 
at;tempt  (p.  900.  top)  to  reduce  my  argument  to  insignificance  is 
arbitrary.  Why  am  I  to  be  prohibited  from  comparing  the  narrative 
sections  of  P  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  with  anything  except 
themselves— unless,  indeed,  it  be  because  l*rincipal  Cave  has  a  dim 
feeling  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  may  prove  fatal  to  his  own. 
position  ?  I  have  the  same  right,  in  ray  argument  for  the  composite 
structure  of  the  Hexateuch,  to  adduce  instances  from  any  part  of 
the  Hexateuch  that  will  supply  them,  as  he  has.  in  his  proof  of  the 
composite  structure  of  Genesis,  to  select  his  instances  from  any  part 
of  that  book.  If  in  the  book  of  Genesis  there  are  (say)  thirty  recur- 
rent literary  usages,  sufficient  collectively  (as  is  admitted)  to  show  the 
work  of  a  distinct  hand,  with  what  justice,  when  the  same  usages 
appear  similarly  (together  with  many  others)  in  the  subsequent  books, 
am  I  forbidden  to  quote  them  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion  ? 
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Principal  Cave,  after  this  inelTectual  endeavonr  to  render  1117 
argnment  f ntile,  continues  (p.  900) : 

"  Tlie  few  remaining  cases  are  snch  woi*d8  as  these :  *  generations,'  coca- 
Aionally  (literally,  births) ;  *  generations/  occasionally  (literally,  ciides) ; 
*  years/  with  a  curious  grammatical  usage ;  '  souls,'  meaning  persons ;  *  skulls,* 
meaning  heads;  'plains  of  Moab/  'princes  of  the  congregation' ;  and  ezoep- 
tional  phrases  for  '  hardening  the  heart '  and  for  '  remaining  over' ;  and  such 
])h'rases  as  '  being  gathei-ed  to  one's  people  * ;  *  between  the  two  evenings ; ' 
"ill  all  your  dwellings;'  'this  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah  commanded.*  Is 
not  he  a  rash  man  who  argues  for  a  composite  authorship  upon  such  evidence, 
which  is  partly  teclinical,  and  therefore  rare,  and  partly  parallel  to  the 
Jehovistic  rather  than  the  Elohistic  sections  of  Genesis  ? " 

I  am  at  least  not  more  ^'  rash  "  than  Principal  Cave  himself,  who 
argaes  for  the  composite  character  of  Genesis  on  precisely  similar 
evidence,  and  whose  statement  of  the  facts  is  nnpardonably  inaccurate. 
Of  the  instances  qaoted,  three  or  four  at  most  are  *' technical" — though, 
even  if  more  were  so,  as  the  Elohist  in  Genesis  is  ''  given  to  techni- 
calities," they  would  not  be  irrelevant — and  so  far  from  being  ''  nae," 
they  occur  in  the  aggregate  more  than  two  hundred  times  in  the 
Hexateuch  ;  while,  in  point  of  fact,  not  one  is  parallel  to  the  Jehovistic 
sections  of  Genesis !  The  reader  will  forgive  me  for  not  making  my 
Induction  exhaustive,  and  quoting  the  two  hundred  and  odd  passages 
in  cjctcruio ;  but  he  will  allow  me  to  lay  before  him  spedmens  in  the 
case  of  five  or  six  of  the  words  cited.  I  will  ask  him  to  consider, 
as  he  reads  them,  whether  even  these  "  few  remaining  cases,**  as 
Principal  Cave  deems  himself  entitled  to  term  them,  do  not  materially 
contribute  to  overthrow  his  position. 

1.  GcncrationH  (i.e.,  origin,  lit.  hirtha  or  hegettings) : 

Gen.  X.  32.  "  The^e  ai-e  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their 
generations^  in  their  nations." 

Gen.  XXV.  ]i3.  "And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  by 
their  namo-s,  a/ter  their  generations." 

Ex.  vi.  1<>.  "  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Levi  after  their 
generations" 

Ex.  vi.  19.    "  These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites  after  tiieir  generalionsj" 

2.  Generation  (i.e.,  group  of  contemporaries,  lit.  period)  : 

Gen.  xvii.  9.  "Tlioii  shalt  keep  my  covenant,  thou  and  thy  seed  after 
Iheo,  throiujhoat  their  genei'ations." 

Gen.  xvii.  12.  **  And  every  male  belonging  to  you  shall  be  circumcised, 
when  eight  days  old,  throughout  gour  generations," 

Ex.  xii.  17.  '*  And  ye  shall  keep  this  day  throughout  gour  generatiotia  as 
a  i>erpetiial  statut^^." 

Ex.  xvi.  o2.  "  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  Let 
an  omer  of  it  [the  manna]  be  kept  t/iroughout  gour  generaiians" 

Ex.  xvi.  ;]3.  *'  And  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept  tliroughotU  yawr 
[feiurutionsP 

Ex.  xxix.  42.  "  A  yerpetual  burnt  offering  throughout  gour  generaUoiuJ' 

Numb.  X.  8.  "  They  shall  be  to  you  a  i>erpotual  statute  throttghmU  your 
generatio}is" 
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And  often  besides.  Ex.  xvi.  is  h  nn native  section j  Ex.  lii*  1-20  a 
li'fjffd  section ;  and  the  example  illustrates  not  only  the  similarity  of 
style  between  the  Gen.  xvii.  (a  chapter  entirely  Elohistic)  and  the 
legal  parts  of  Exodus-Numbers,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  of  Ex,  xvi.  31-36  adopts  the  technical  terminology  of  the 
Levitical  law.  The  expression  "  throughout  your  (their)  generations  " 
is  found  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  except  in  the  Elohistic  sec- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  occurs  some  forty  times* 

3,  Soul  (person).  I  select  three  out  of  the  many  examples  of  this 
usage  that  might  be  quoted  : 

Gen.  xlvi.  K).  **  AH  the  souh  of  liis  sons  and  his  daughtei"8  wei*e  thirty- 
three  "  («o  w.  18,  22,  25,  26,  27). 

Ex.  xii,  4.  **  And  if  a  houHehoM  be  too  little  for  ft  lamb,  then  fihall  he 
«nfl  his  neighbour  next  unto  his  houRe  take  one  accordhnj  to  the  number  of 
iAe  9ouU  :  according  to  every  man's  eating  ye  shall  make  your  count  foi*  the 
lamb;^ 

Ex,  xvi,  li>.  "  Thii*  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  rommnmlei!,  Gather 
ye  of  it,  eveiy  man  according  to  hi*  eating:  an  omer  i\  skuH,  accordhnj  to  the 
uufnb«r  of  i/ot4*  ^rnils,  shall  ye  take  it,  every  man  for  them  which  are  in  his 
mt." 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  of  Ex.  xvi.,  assigned  by  critics  to  the  Elohist,  are  couched 
in  the  same  phraseology  as  the  legal  sections.  The  verse  cited  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  phrase  in  which  **  soul  "  occnrs,  some  other 
illustrations  of  the  same  peculiarity,  on  which,  however,  I  cannot 
jiow  dwell.* 

4,  Hider  (sometimes  rendered  prince)  of  (or  in)  (lie  coTngrtffation  : 

Ex.  xvi.  22.  **  And  all  the  rtders  of  the  congregation  came  and  told 
Mo6e»." 

Ex.  xxxiv.  81.  "  And  Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  eongregaiioii  returned 
unto  him." 

Numb.  iv.  34,  **  And  Moses  and  Anroii  loid  t/ie  rnlera  of  the  cotujretjatian 
•nunihei'od  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites,"  itc. 

Numb.  xxxi.  13.  **  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest»  and  all  the  ritlei*»  of 
the  congregation  went  foilh  to  meetthera  without  the  c«mp," 

And  several  times  besides  in  the  sections  assigned  to  the  Elohist. 
Both  terms  also  occur  separately  with  great  frequency  in  the  same 
sections,  "  congregation  "  being  never  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
"Pentateuch,  and  "  ruler  "  once  only  (Ex.  xxii.  27).  The  repeated 
•mention  of  the  '* rulers''  by  the  Elohist,  by  the  side  of  the  silence 
respecting  them,  except  in  a  single  law,  in  other  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  remarkable. 

5,  Bt  ffatJurcd  to  ones  kinsfolk  (lit,  peoples), — A  rather  peculiar 
phrase,  found  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  occurs  nine  times.      It 

•has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  criteria  of  the  Elohist  in  Genesis ; 

•  Mav  1  invite  the  reader's  atttntion  to  ihe  Utcrary  feature  noticed  in  my  *'lntro- 
•fluctioni"  p.  122,  note  7  / 
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and  if  this  be  the  case  in  one  book,  why  is  it  to  be  di£ferent  in  another  ? 

Three  examples  will  suffice : 

Gen.  XXV.  8  (of  Al)raham).  "  And  was  tjaUiered  to  his  peoples.^ 
Numb.  XX.  21.  "Aaron  shall  be  gaUiered  Ut  hia peoples." 
Dcut.  xxxii.  50.  "  And  W  gathered  to  thy  peoplesy  as  Aaron,  thy  brother. 
died  ill  Mount  llor,  and  was  gathered  to  his  petiples.'^ 

The  same  curious  use  of  the  plural  "  peoples  "  (which  is  obliterated 
in  the  English  version)  recnrs  also  very  frequently  in  another  phrase 
of  the  Elohist's,  *'  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  its  peoples  "  (Gen. 
xvii.  II,  and  often  in  the  laws),  being  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (though  not  in  the  same  phrase)  at  most  three  times, 
one  being  in  Ezekiel  (xviii.  18),  who  notoriously  employs  priestly  ex- 
pressions. The  passages  are  cited  in  my  "  Introduction,'^  p.  125,  No.  25. 

G.  "  Between  the  two  evenings "  (a  technical  expression) ;  the 
precise  time  denoted  by  it  being  uncertain  (perhaps  that  between 
sunset  and  darkness) : 

Ex.  xvi.  i'2  (in  the  narrative  of  the  quails  and  manna).  "  Betweefi  the  tw> 
(firtii/igs  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread."* 

Ex.  xxix.  31>  (of  the  daily  burnt  ofteiing).  "  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt 
offer  between  the  tn'o  eveninya" 

Lev.  xxiii.  ;"».  "  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month, 
Uiween  the  two  ereniiigSj  is  the  Lord's  pjissover." 

And  eight  times  besides  in  ritual  connections.  The  expression  is 
found  nowhere  1)esides  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  technical  term 
of  the  Levitical  ritual,  and  it  forms  another  of  the  many  links  con- 
necting the  narrative  of  Exodus  xvi.  with  the  legal  sections  which 
follow. 

The  phrase,  "  This  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah  hath  commanded,'^ 
may  seem  in  itself  of  slight  weight ;  but  it  is  one  of  a  class  of 
dcrcotyp'il J'arniuUv.^  or  forms  of  sentence,  pervading  all  parts  of  the 
Elohistic  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch,  but  absent  from  the  Jehovistic 
sections.  Two  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  verses  (Ex.  xvi.  16,  32) 
which  have  been  already  quoted  (pp.  272.  3)  on  account  of  the  other 
Elohistic  expressions  which  they  contain.  One  other  similar  example 
may  be  briefly  illustrated  : 

Gen.  vi.  "I'l.  "And  Noali  did  (it) ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him, 
so  did  ho.'" 

Ex.  vii.  «J.  "  And  Mases  iuid  Aaron  did  (it)  according  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded them,  so  did  they." 

Ex.  xii.  r)0.  "And  all  the  children  of  Israel  did  (it);  according  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  go  did  they." 

Numl).  i.  ,"»4.  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  (it) ;  according  to  all  that  the 
Loud  commamUMl  them,  so  did  they." 

Kuml).  \vii.  1 1  I  Jlcb.  2t)].  "And  Moses  did  (it)  ;  accoixling  to  all  that  the 
L<»KD  commnmh'd  him,  so  did  he."  * 

*  The  frequent  Nupcrscriptions  and  subscriptions,  all  cast  manifestlj  in  the  nme 
mould,  belong  also  to  the  same  category.  See,  for  example,  Gen.  z.  1,  20,  31,  38  ; 
XXV.  1-J,  H» :  xlvi.  a,  26,  27  ;  Ex.  vi.  1«,  1«>  ;  Numb.  i.  44  ;  iv.  28,  S3,  37,  41,  45  46-9  ; 
Josh.  xix.  S,  10.  L'lJ,  r»l  (and  elsewhere). 
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And  80  I  might  go  on,  page  after  page,  adducing  illustrations  of 
literary  usages  recurring  constantly  in  the  Hexateoch  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  binding  together  the  Elohistic  sections  of  Genesis  with 
corresponding  eections  (both  legal  and  narrative)  in  the  following 
books.  Obviously,  I  cannot  here  exhibit  the  induction  with  the 
cogency  which  it  would  possess  if  preaented  exhaustively ;  I  have 
been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  placing  specimens  before  the 
reader.  It  need  only  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  miscon- 
ception, that  of  conrae  neither  these  nor  other  literary  usages  would 
be  evidence  of  the  compilatory  structure  of  the  books  in  which  they 
occur,  provided  they  occurred  in  them  iTidiscrwmiatdy :  in  point 
of  fact,  however,  they  are  found  aggregated  in  particolar  sections, 
to  which,  in  consequence,  they  impart  a  character,  or  colouring,  so  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  neighbouring  sections  as  only  to  be  explicable 
by  the  supposition  of  different  authorship.  The  necessity  of  this 
inference  is  recognised  by  Principal  Cave  in  the  case  of  Genesis ;  and 
I  have,  I  trust,  adduced  sufficient  illustrations  to  show  that  if  it  be 
accepted  for  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  must  be  accepted  equally  for  the 
five  succeeding  books.  More  than  this  I  am  not  at  present  engaged 
in  maintaining.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  point  out  that 
I  have  done  nothing  in  my  present  paper  beyond  illustrating  and 
developing  what  is  stated  in  a  more  condensed  form  in  my  '*  Intro 
daction."  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  expand  similarly  tht- 
groundfi  for  many  of  the  other  conclusions  which  I  have  been  obliged 
thereto  state  aummarily.  The  fjvcts  which  I  have  brought  forward  con- 
firm, I  venture  to  think,  very  materially  the  judgment  expressed  by  me 
(p.  140)  on  the  manner  in  which  Principal  Cave  dealt  with  the  books 
from  Exodus  to  Joshua  in  his  **  Congregational  Lecture."  I  am  con- 
scious, however,  now  that  it  is  his  study  of  these  books,  and  not 
merely  his  '*  treatment "  of  them,  which  I  ought  to  have  characterised 
by  the  terms  which  I  there  used.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
quote,  in  support  of  the  position  which  I  am  now  defending,  the 
judgment  of  my  respected  colleague,  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  of  Cam- 
bridge,  who  in  his  excellent  and  suggestive  volume  *'  The  Divine 
Librar}'  of  the  Old  Testament^'  (1891),  accepts  (p.  41)  the  composite 
structure  of  the  Hexateoch  as  one  of  the  points  which  modern 
criticism  **  claims  with  justice  to  have  proved." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Principal  Cave  should  not  be  conscious  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  has  placed  himself.  Either  he  must  go 
back,  and  abandon  the  composite  origin  of  Genesis,  on  which  he  has 
B<i  strenuously  insisted,  or  he  must  go  forward,  and  accept  the  com- 
posite origin  of  the  rest  of  the  Hoxatench,  which  he  has  not  less  strenu- 
ously denied.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  lie  ha& 
altogether  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  strength  ot  the  position  which 
ho  Has  come  forward  to  assail.     Assurance  rather  than  insight  is   the- 
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quality  conspicuous  in  his  critical  judgments.  His*  affiroiatioxui  are 
not  unf requently  much  stronger  and  broader  than  his  facts  justify ; 
and  the  solutions  which  he  proposes  are  sometimes  of  a  kind  that  a 
keener  historical  sense  would  have  shown  to  be  improbable.  He  is 
liable  also,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fall  into  logical  inconsistencies.  One 
other  illustration  of  this  may  be  quoted.  P.  901  he  writes :  "By 
the  minutisB  of  literary  criticism,  the  most  nncertain  of  solvents,  no 
sure  analysis  is  likely  to  be  reached."  But  upon  what,  except  the 
evidence  which  he  here  rejects,  does  his  own  analysis  of  Genesis  depend  ? 
Can  smaller  words  be  found  than  also  and  now  and  //  And  snrely  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  meet  (p.  907)  an  argument  which  simply 
assumes  the  premiss  that  there  is  a  progresshc^  in  revelation  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  by  the  antithesis,  "  Evolution  v.  Divine 
revelation,"  which  is  not  only  crude  in  itself,  but  inconsistent  with 
the  sense  in  which — ^though  I  have  deprecated  myself  *  the  nse  of  the 
term  in  this  connection — Principal  Cave  himself  allows  (p.  893)  that  I 
accept  ''  Evolution."  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  revelation 
included  not  merely  the  theological  truths  contained  in  Deuteronomy, 
but  even  the  oratorical  form  in  which  they  were  expressed  (so  that 
Moses,  for  instance,  anticipated  a  literary  style  which  by  natural 
.growth  would  only  have  been  attained  many  centuries  afterwards)  ? 
Principal  Cave  writes  also  often  either  hastily  or  with  a  really  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  the  facts.  Thus  (p.  903) :  "  Firstlings  are 
reserved  to  the  priests  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  priests  can  always 
share."  This  limitation  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  terms  of 
.the  text.  In  the  passage  (Numb,  xviii.  8-19)  in  which  firstlings, 
•together  with  certain  other  dues,  are  reserved  for  the  priests,  these 
dues  are  twice  over  distinctly  stated  (Numb,  xviii.  11, 19)  t  to  be  payable 
as  *^ a  4atute  for  ever"  How  is  this  expression  compatible  with  a 
limitation  to  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  ?  It  is  another  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  same  fault  that  Principal  Cave  often  does  not 
properly  acquaint  himself  with  the  theory  that  he  is  opposing.  For 
this  reason  his  criticisms,  both  those  in  ch.  v.  of  his  "  Congregational 
Jjectnre,"  and  those  in  his  former  article  in  this  Keview,^  are  con- 
stantly beside  the  mark.  They  are  valid  enough  against  an  imaginary 
opponent :  they  do  not  touch  the  opinions  which  are  actually  held. 
The  allusions  in  Samuel,  Amos,  and  other  pre-Exilic  writings^  disprove 
conclusively  what  no  one  maintains — viz.,  that  the  Levitical  institations 
were  the  creation  of  the  Exilic  period :  they  do  not^  in  view  of  the 
alhmit'fis  pointing  in  a  contrary  direction,  show  that  these  institations 
existed  at  that  early  age  with  all  the  detail  of  precise  definition  and 
distinction  which  they  now  exhibit  in  the  Priests'  Code.  And  the 
statement,   for  instance,  that  certain  critics  "  relegate  the  Book  of 

*  Introduction,"  p.  149. 

t  The  verses,  as  it  happens,  have  been  quoted  for  a  different  purpose  above,  p.  S67. 
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Joshua  to  a  post-Exilic  date*'*  is  a  partial  and  misleading  representa- 
tioa  of  the  fact,  which  is  open  to  objections  to  which  the  real  opinion 
of  the  critics  in  question  is  not  exposed. 

Nor  has  Principal  Cave  mastered  even  what  I  have  written  myself. 
Or,  at  least,  if  he  has  mastered  it^  he  has  failed  to  present  it  correctly 
I      to  his  readers.      He  speaks  of  me  (p.  008  scq,)  as  saying  that  '*  the 
^— Xievitical  Code  is  later  than  Ezekiel"  and  '*  than  the  Exile."     This 
^■description  is  calculated  to  prodace  an  extremely  false  impression  as 
^vegards  what  I  really  hold.     It  is  true  Principal  Cave  quotes  from 
^Fp.  129  of  my  '*  Introduction  "a  sentence  which,  to  a  hasty  reader,  might 
'       seem  to  justify  it ;  but  this  sentence — ^the  opening  on©  in  a  discussion 
extending  over  several  pages — must  obviously  be  read  in  the  light  of 
what  follows ;  and  ray  conclusion  is  formulated  in  terms  which  pre- 
clude all  misconception.     It  is  so  important  to  me  not  to  be  here 
misunderstood,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  few  lines  : 

**  Thei^e  arguments  are  cogent,  and  combino  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
I  romplfUd  Prie^t«'Code  in  the  work  of  the  age  aubseqiiont  to  Ezekiel.  \Mien, 
however,  thix  is  snid,  it  is  very  far  from  twing  iraplie*!  that  nil  the  institiitioiiit 
of  V  are  the  creation  of  this  age.  The  contradiction  of  the  pre- Exilic  litera- 
I  ture  does  not  extend  to  the  ichole  of  the  Priests'  Code  indbcriminately.  The 
Priests'  Code  embodies  some  elements  with  which  the  emlier  literature  is  in 
harmony,  nntl  which,  indeed,  it  presupposes:  it  emboclie.s  other  elements 
with  which  the  same  literature  is  in  conflict,  and  the  existence  of  which  it 
even  seemn  to  preclude.  This  double  aspect  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  rwon- 
ciled  by  the  j^upposition  tliat  the  chief  oeroQionial  institutions  of  Is>niel  are 
n  thfir  orif/iu  of  great  antiijuity ;  but  that  the  laws  ivspecting  them  were 
gnidually  develo])e<l  and  eluljonited,  and  in  the  shape  in  i^kich  tft^f/  are  /or- 
^inlatfd  in  t}i€  Prifisia  CtnU  that  they  belong  to  the  Exilic  or  early  pa^t- 
Exilic  period.  In  its  main  stock,  the  legislation  of  P  was  tlius  not  (as  the 
•itical  view  of  it  is  sometimes  repivsented  ))y  its  opponents  as  teaching) 
manulaetui-eil '  by  the  prie.sis  during  the  Exile:  it  is  based  upon  pr**- 
ittifuj  Temj^e  tisat/e,  and  exhibits  tlie  form  which  that  finally  niisumed 
(p.  135 1)  •  •  »  •  institutions  or  usages  such  as  the  distinction  of  cleiin  and* 
unclean,  the  prohibition  to  eat  with  the  blood,  saciilices  to  he  without 
blemish,  i^gulations  determining  the  ti-oatment  of  leprosy,  vow»,  the 
avenger  of  blood,  Arc,  were  ancient  hi  Israel,  and  as  such  are  alluded 
to  in  the  earlier  htt»nitare,  though  the  allusions  do  not  show  that  the 
iiws  respecting  them  had  yet  been  codilied  precisely  a^  they  now  appeal-  ii> 

P"(p.  i;SH),  ^ 

And  I   point  out  in   a  footnote   that  even  a  critic  as   radical   as 

Stade  does  not  question  that  the  greater  part  of  Leviticus,  as  well  as 

several  of  the  laws  of  Numbers,  embody  the  usages  of  the  pre-ExiUc 

Temple,     I  also  apeak  quite  unambiguously  (pp,  14I-G)  of  Moses  as 

the  ultimate  founder  of  the  religious  life  of  Israel,  and  the  author  of 

a  system  of  ceremonial  observance*     And    I   show  frequently  that  I 

am  on   my  guard  against  the  exaggerated   or  unsound   arguments 

which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to  by  critics. 

Nevertheless^  all  this  is  unnoticed  by  Principal  Cave.     No  one,  I  am 

•  Com E>iPO HART  Rkvikw,  April  1800,  p.  650. 
t  The  italics  in  this  eztmct  are  in  the  origiaaL 
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sare,  would  discover  from  his  description  what  my  opinion  really 
was,  or  that  I  considered  the  roots  of  the  Levitical  system  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  in  Israel,*  and  that  it  is  only  the  completed  Levitical 
<sode  which  seems  to  me  to  belong,  probably,  to  the  Exilic  or  early 
post-Exilic  period.t  It  is  true,  he  allades  to  certain  earlier  references 
to  the  code  which  I  am  said  '*  frankly "  to  ''  allow " ;  but  these 
references,  instead  of  being  objections  to  my  theory  (as  the  expression 
just  quoted  would  naturally  imply),  in  fact  harmonise  with  it  entirely. 
In  two  sentences,  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  conveys  a 
truer  impression  respecting  my  view  of  the  Hexateuch  than  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  whole  of  Principal  Cave's  article.  After  signifying 
his  general  approval  of  the  line  adopted  by  me  in  dealing  with  Old 
Testament  problems,  and  endorsing  the  opinion  that  critical  con- 
clusions such  as  my  own  do  not  conflict  with  either  the  inspiration  or 
the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  l^fessor  Davidson 
remarks  %  : — 

'*  The  conclusions  reached  oi-e,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  pi-evailing  school 

of    ciiticism,  though    with   important    modifications All    through, 

^mrticularly  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  insists  much  on  the  distinction 
to  be  diiiwn  between  the  date  of  the  present  writings  and  the  date  of  the 
beliefs  and  practices  contained  in  them." 

It  may  be  that  Principal  Cave  shrinks  from  placing  my  actual 
view  too  fully  before  his  readers,  for  fear  lest  they  should  diaoover 
that  it  just  turns  the  flank  of  his  own  position  as  represented  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  his  "  Congregational  Lecture."  Nevertheless,  an 
author  has  a  right  to  be  judged  publicly,  not  by  such  fragments  of 
his  theory  as  an  adverse  critic  may  select  for  mention,  but  by  his 
theory  as  he  holds  it  himself,  and  with  the  qualifications  and  reserva- 
tions, if  any,  by  which  he  accompanies  it.  And  he,  moreover,  is  surely 
not  a  far-sighted  critic  who  neglects,  from  whatever  cause,  to  address 
himself  to  his  opponent's  real  position.  § 

S.  R.  Driver. 

*  As  mv  comparison  of  Ezekiel  (p.  138  wy^'O  w  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  this 
roru'lusion  rests,  it  would  have  been  fairer,  perhaps,  if  Principal  Cave  hod  giyen  his 
readers  (p.  008)  some  indication  of  the  fact,  instead  of  merely  utilising  the  ocoasion  for 
the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  use  made  hy  mo  of  the  prophet.  But,  as  it  hi4>pen8, 
his  criticism  only  shows  tliat  he  has  misunderstood  my  argument.  He  has  conrased 
two  very  (iifforent  cases  -the  case,  viz.,  in  which  we  have  the  contents  of  two  pusages  to 
guide  us  in  dctennining  which  is  prior  to  the  other,  and  the  case  in  which  we  hare 
nothing  but  a  literar;/  KimUarity  to  help  us.  The  cases  from  Ezekicl  belong  meoAj 
always  to  the  former  category. 

t  But  it  is  not  true  that  my  "entire  reasons"  for  this  are  "aspects  of  the  veiy 
dangerous  argument  of  silence  '*  (p.  UOO  i.  Principal  Cave  cannot  have  read  this  part 
of  my  book  with  any  attention.  The  reasons  are  based  upon  certain  positive  state- 
ments of  E7.ekiel,  which  are  quoted ;  so  that,  whether  sufficient  or  not,  they  are  in 
any  case  not  "  aspects ''  of  the  "  argument  of  silence."  I  more  than  once  (pp.  81,  1S9, 
bottom)  expressly  guard  myself  against  the  misuse  of  the  argument  from  sUence. 

t  In  The  JJiXfk'man.^ov.  1801,  pp.  69,  70. 

§  May  I  point  out  an  oversight  to  possessors  of  the  first  edition  of  my  Tolonwf 
Page  519,  line  22,  ''not*'  should  be  •'  once  only  (2  Chron.  ii.  7)."  Of  course^  2  Chnm. 
xviii.  16  i»  from  1  Kings  zxii.  IC, 
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Part  Second, 


ONE  of  the  objects  of  Carljle's  totir  was  to  visit  soma  of  the 
distressed  Unions,  and  Kilkenny  was  the  first  we  reached. 
The  Board  of  Guardians,  who  had  perhaps  not  carried  out  thb  policy 
of  the  Government  with  sufficient  deference,  was  suspended,  and  a 
Vice^Guardian  appointed  ia  its  place.  We  met  this  officer  at  the 
table  of  the  Mayor  whose  guests  we  were,  and  I  abridge  from  the 
**  Reminiscences  "  Carlyle's  report  of  his  experiences  of  various  sorts  in 
Kilkenny.  An  accident  rendered  him  unfit  for  immediate  work,  but  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  long  sleep  and  speedily  rallied  to  his  task, 

"  Kilkenny  ;  long  feeble  street  of  suburb ;  sinks  Mlow  near  the  Custk* ; 
bridge  and  river  there;  then  i*npidly  up  is  inn,  Cai*  to  Dr.  Cone's. 
O'Shaugnessy  and  the  other  two  Poor-law  Inspectoi's  at  dinner  there;  still 
waiting  (Hj  or  9  p.m.),  Diifty,  Cane,  and  Mrs.  C, ;  warm  welcome  :  iiuerr 
old  house ;  my  foot  a  little  sprained  ;  Dr.  C.  bandaged  it.  Talking  lUdicult ; 
no  gotxl  out  of  the  O'Bhaugnefisys,  no  good  out  of  anything  till  I  got  away  to 
l^d.  (Next  da)^)  O'Shaugnessy  takes  us  out  in  Cane's  carriage  to  look  owr 
his  |>oor  liOiiHeH;  Bubwidiary  poor-house  (old  lirewhouse^  I  think),  workhouse 
being  tilleil  to  burbling;  with  some  8000  (?)  paupers  in  «//.  Many  women 
here;  caroling  eutton,  knitting,  spinning, <kc,  k^,  place,  and  they,  very  clean  ; — 
*  but  one  c««,'  Vjad  enough  !  In  other  Irish  wf»rkhoust'8,  saw  th«  like  ;  but 
iiowheri*  ever  «o  well.  Big  Churt^h  or  CatheJnil,  of  blue  stones,  limestony  in 
Appeiiranro,  a-building  near  tliis  sj»ot.  Buttermilk  psiils  (in  this  8ubsidiai'y 
poor-house,  as  in  all  over  Ireland) — titsted  from  one  :  not  bad  on  hot  day. 
£heu  ! — omitUii  other  subsidiary  poor-hoiis^.s  (I  think);  walked  towartlrt 
original  workhouse  with  its  ;iOOO.  Workhouse  * ordei'ed  as  one  C50uld.'  OH, 
prove4l  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  workei*a  I  saw  in  Ireland  in  tliii*  ottit'e ;  but 
iiis  e^tablLshment  quite  shocked  nie.  Huge  arrangements  for  Uaking,  stacks 
of  Indian  meal  stirabout;  1000  or  liOoO  gi-oat  hulks  of  men  lying  piled  up 
within  brick  walls,  in  such  a  country,  in  such  a  day  !  Did  a  tjreater  violence 
to  the  law  of  nature  e\'er  before  present  itself  to  sight,  if  one  iuul  iui  eye  to 
Md  it  \  Schools,  for  girls,  rather  goodish  ;  for  boys,  clearly  Imd  ;  forward, 
impudent  routine^  scholar — one  Ixiy,  with  .strting  I  risli  physiognomy — gettin;; 
fared  to  be  an  impudent  superficial  pretender.     So ;  or  else  sit  altogether 
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stagnant,  and  ko  far  as  you  can,  rot.  HoApttal :  haggard  ghastlinees  of  some 
]cK>k>,  — litemlly,  their  eyes  grown  *  colorless '  (as  Mahomet  describes  the 
hon-or  of  the  Day  of  Judgment);  'take  me  home!'  one  half-mad  was 
urging  ;  a  dc^tf  man ;  ^ba^tXy  fl(Utery  of  us  by  another,  {hu  were  the  eyes) : 
ah  nie  !  Boyri  diilling,  men  still  piled  within  their  walls :  do  hope  bat  of 
stiralx>ut ;  swine's  meat,  swine's  destiny  (1  gradually  saw)  :  right  glad  to  get 
away.  Cane  himself,  lately  in  prison  for  '  repale/  now  free  and  Mayor 
agiiin,  is  really  a  i>erson  of  superior  worth.  Tall,  straight,  heavy  man,  nith 
gi-ey  eyes  and  smalHHh  glob  ular  black  head ;  deep  bass  voice,  with  which  he 
speaks  slowly,  solemnly,  ns  if  he  were  preaching.  Irish  (moral)  Grandison — 
touch  of  that  in  hhn;  nympathy  with  all  tliat  is  good  and  manly  however, 
and  continual  efibi't  towards  that.  Likes  me,  is  hospitably  kind  to  me,  and 
I  am  giiiteful  to  him.  Up  stairs  about  8  o'clock  (to  smoke,  I  think),  lie 
down  on  rough  ottoman  at  bed's  end,  for  5  minutes — fall  dead  asleep,  and 
OuflTy  wakes  me  at  one  o'clock  !  We  are  to  go  to-morrow  morning  towards 
Waterford— I  slept  again,  till  towards  six.  (Next  morning.)  Off  with  Duffy, 
in  Dr.'s  chariot,  to  liailway  Station  about  10^  a.m." 

Oar  talk  was  at  first  of  the  scenes  in  the  workhonse.  The  honae 
was  full  of  men  fit  for  active  industry,  and  women,  many  of  whom 
were  vigorous  and  healthy,  squatting  on  the  floor  like  negroes  in  a 
slave-ship.  One  Chamber  of  Horrors  still  remains  in  my  memory :  a 
narrow  room  where  about  thirty  women  sat  round  the  walls,  each 
carrying  in  her  arms  a  pallid  baby  sickening  in  the  poisoned  air 
which  they  breathed  over  and  over  again.  Carlyle  was  vehement  in 
his  indignation.  He  looked  at  many  things  in  Ireland^  he  said,  with 
silent  pity,  but  the  workhouse,  where  no  one  worked,  was  so  unutter- 
ably despicable  that  he  could  net  retain  his  composure.  Consider  the 
absurdity  of  shutting  up  thousands  of  forlorn  creatures  to  be  fed  at 
the  cost  of  beggars  like  themselves.  Why  not  reg^ent  these 
unfortunate  wretches,  put  colonels  and  captains,  sergeants  and 
corporals,  over  them,  and  thrash  them,  if  it  proved  needful,  into  habits 
of  industry  on  some  lands  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  ?  Tiy  them  for 
a  couple  of  years,  he  would  say,  and  if  they  could  not  feed  and  clothe 
themselves,  they  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  world. 

I  suggested  that  he  was  indignant  in  the  wrong  quarter.  These 
poor  people  did  not  object  to  work ;  would,  I  had  no  doubt,  be 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  working  to  escape  from  their  pandemo- 
nium, but  the  wisdom  of  the  Empire  assembled  at  Westminster 
decided  that  this  being  a  workhouse  they  must  on  no  aoconnt  be 
permitted  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  They  were  not  sluggards  %t  all, 
but  the  serfs  of  a  Parliament  which  kept  them  sweltering  in  compulsory 
indolence  and  apathy. 

Afler  a  time  the  talk  returned  to  men  of  letters. 


Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  Dickens,  respecting  whom  I  commonly 
found  myself  in  a  minority.     His  humour  was  irresistibley  but 
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there  a  character  in  bis  books,  except  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wbom  one  met  in 
actual  life  ?  I  read  Thackeray  over  and  over  again,  but  I  bad  rarely 
been  tempted  to  return  to  a  book  of  Dickena. 

Dickens,  he  said,  was  a  good  little  fellow,  and  one  of  the  most 
cheery,  innocent  natures  he  had  ever  encountered.  But  he  lived 
among  a  set  of  admirers  who  did  him  no  good — Maclise  the  painter, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  John  Forster,  and  the  like,  and  he  spent  his  entire 
income  in  their  society.  He  was  seldom  seen  in  fashionable  drawing- 
rooms,  however,  and  maintained,  one  could  see,  something  of  his  old 
reporter  independence.  His  theory  of  life  was  entirely  wrong.  He 
thought  men  ought  to  be  buttered  up  and  the  world  made  sofl  and 
accommodating  for  them,  and  all  sorts  of  fellows  have  turkey  for 
their  Christmas  dinner.  Commanding  and  controlling  and  punishing 
them  he  would  give  up  without  any  misgivings,  in  order  to  coax  and 
soothe  and  delude  them  into  doing  right.  But  it  was  not  in  this 
manner  the  eternal  laws  operated,  but  quite  otherwise.  Dickens  had 
not  written  anything  which  would  be  found  of  much  use  in  solving 
the  problems  of  life.  But  he  was  worth  something ;  he  was  worth  a 
penny  to  read  of  an  evening  before  going  to  bed,  which  was  about 
what  a  read  of  him  cost  you.  His  last  book  went  on  as  pleasantly  as 
the  rest,  and  he  might  produce  innumerable  such  like  books  in  time. 

I  suggested  that  the  difference  between  his  -men  and  women  and 
Thackeray's  seemed  to  me  like  the  difference  between  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 

Yes,  he  said,  Thackeray  had  more  reality  in  him,  and  would  cat 
up  into  a  dozen  Dickenses.  They  were  altogether  different  at  bottom, 
Dickens  was  doing  the  best  in  him,  and  went  on  smiling  in  perennial 
good  humour ;  but  Thackeray  despised  himself  for  his  work,  and  on 
that  account  could  not  always  do  it  even  moderately  well.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  grim,  silent,  stern  nature,  but  lately  he  had 
circulated  among  fashionable  people,  dining  out  every  day,  and  he 
covered  this  native  disposition  with  a  varnish  of  smooth,  smiling  com- 
placency, not  at  all  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  course  he  had 
got  into  since  he  had  taken  to  cultivate  dinner-eating  in  fashionable 
houseg  was  not  salutary  discipline  for  work  of  any  sort,  one  might 
surmise. 

I  inquired  if  he  saw  much  of  Thackeray  ?  No,  he  said,  not  latterly. 
Thackeray  was  much  enraged  with  him  because,  after  he  made  a  book 
of  travels  for  the  P.  &  O.  Company,  who  had  invited  him  to  go  on  a 
voyage  to  Africa  in  one  of  their  steamers,  he  (Carlyle)  had  compared 
the  transaction  to  the  practice  of  a  blind  fiddler  going  to  and  fro  on 
Q  penny  ferry-boat  in  ScotlancI,  and  playing  times  to  the  passengers 
for  halfpence.  Charles  Buller  told  Thackeray,  and  when  he  com- 
plained, it  was  necessary  to  inform  him  frankly  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
his  opinion  thatj  out  of  respect  for  himself,  and  his  profession,  a  mac 
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like  Thackeray  ought  not  to  have  gone  fiddling  for  halfpence  or  other- 
wise, in  any  steamboat  under  the  sky. 

DiAKY  1880.  Speaking  of  both  after  they  were  dead,  Carljle  said  of 
Dickens  that  his  chief  faculty  was  that  of  a  comic  actor.  He  would  have 
made  a  successful  one  if  he  had  taken  to  that  sort  of  life.  Hispnblic 
readings,  which  were  a  pitiful  pursuit  after  all,  were  in  fact  acting, 
and  very  good  acting  too.  He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  business ; 
he  managed  his  periodical  skilfully,  and  made  good  bargains  with  his- 
booksellers.  Set  him  to  do  any  work,  and  if  he  undertook  it  it  was 
altogether  certain  that  it  would  be  done  effectually.  Thackeray  had 
far  more  literary  ability,  but  one  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he 
had  no  convictions  after  all,  except  that  a  man  ought  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  ought  not  to  be  a  snob.  This  was  about  the  sum  of  the 
belief  that  was  in  him.  The  chief  skill  he  possessed  was  Tnaking 
wonderful  likenesses  with  pen  and  ink  struck  off  without  premedita- 
tion, and  which  it  was  found  he  could  not  afterwards  improve. 
Jane  had  some  of  these  in  letters  from  him  where  the  illastrations- 
were  produced  apparently  as  spontaneously  as  the  letter. 

I  said  I  was  struck  with  a  criticism  which  I  heard  Richard  Doyle - 
make  on  Thackeray,  that  he  had  a  certain  contempt  for  even  the  best 
of  his  own  creations,  and  looked  down  not  only  on  Dobbin,  but  even> 
on  Colonel  Newcome.  He  was  a  good-natured  man.  It  was  notable 
that  he  had  written  over  and  over  again  with  enthusiasm  about 
Dickens,  but  I  could  not  rocall  any  reference  to  Thackeray  in  Dickens' 
writings  during  his  lifetime,  and  only  an  icy  **  In  Memoriam ''  after 
his  death. 

I  asked  him  was  it  as  a  practical  joke  or  to  win  a  bet  that  Thackeray 
named  the  ht^roine  of  "  Pendennis  "  after  a  famous  courtesan  then  in- 
Jjondon  ?  He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  of  this,  but  it  could' 
scarcely  bo  an  accident  with  a  man  about  town  like  Thackeray.  I 
told  him  of  an  incident  which  would  have  wounded  Thackeray  cruelly- 
had  he  known  it.  He  wrote  a  bantering  note  to  an  Edinburgh- 
lleviewer — Macvey  Napier,  if  I  remembered  rightly — furnishing  a 
complete  list  of  his  works,  asking  a  review  in  that  periodical,  and 
praying  that  his  correspondent  *'  might  deal  mercifully  with  his 
servant."  He  wanted  a  review  to  which  he  was  eminently  entitled, 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  it  in  a  frank  and  direct  manner ; 
but  the  letter  was  exhibited  in  a  collection  of  autographs,  in  the 
waiting-room  of  Dr.  Gully,  the  water  doctor  at  Malvern,  where  block- 
heads would  read  it  and  misunderstand  the  entire  transaction. 

Sir  James  Stephen. 

I  had  read  Sir  James  Stephen's  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  MetieWr 
and  was  much  struck  with  some  of  them,  especially  the  paper  on 
HUdebrand;  and  I  inquired  about  him.     He  said  he  was  a  man^of 
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good  brains,  and  excellent  discipline,  but  of  manner  so  strange  that 
it  was  a  long  time,  in  fact  several  years,  before  became  to  understand 
wbat  sort  of  capacity  the  man  had  in  him.  He  was  constantly  shaking 
^j^d  settling  his  bead  in  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  foolish 
^^mnimkhin(/)y  as  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  its  position,  and  thought 
^it  might  be  arranged  more  conveniently.  He  was  placed  early  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  had  got  trained  in  official  life  till  he  obtained  a 
complete  command  of  its  formulas  and  agencies,  and  it  was  foand, 
whoever  was  Colonial  Minister,  Stephen  was  the  real  governor  of  the 
colonies.  He  bowed  to  every  suggestion  of  the  Minister,  and  was  as 
smooth  as  silk,  but  somehow  the  thing  he  did  not  like  was  found 
never  to  be  done  at  all.  Charles  Buller  in  his  lively  political  youth 
named  him  Mr.  Mothercountry — that  is,  the  person  who  formulated 
the  will  of  England  for  colonists,  which  was  for  the  most  part  the 
will  of  James  Stephen.  His  biographies  of  saints  was  a  dilettante 
kind  of  task,  which  he  took  up  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  eloquent 
writing  that  could  be  got  out  of  it,  not  from  any  sympathetic  or  genuine 
love  of  the  subject.  He  had  no  notion  of  living  a  life  in  any  way 
resembling  the  lives  of  these  men.  He  could  talk  about  them,  and 
inspect  their  doings  with  curious  eyes,  but  doing  like  them  was  no 
part  of  his  pur|>ose  ;  quite  otherwise,  indeed,  Stephen  had  recom- 
mended these  subjects  to  him  (Garlyle)  before  he  took  them  up  him- 
self, but  he  could  not  discern  a  vestige  of  human  interest  in  them. 

Latterly,  Stephen  retired  from  official  life,  and  got  knighted.  He 
retired  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  son.  The  young  fellow  was 
traveUing  in  Germany  without  understanding  German  at  all,  and  he 
got  so  puzzled  and  irritated,  that  he  fell  sick  at  Dresden,  and  finally 
died.  His  father  and  mother  bad  been  terribly  shattered  by  this  un- 
expected catastrophe ;  and  so  Stephen  gave  up  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
retired  to  his  family  to  try  to  knit  up  silently  the  ravelled  sleeve  of 
life.  He  lived  at  Windsor^  and  seldom  came  to  London  now.  Stephen 
was  a  clever  man  in  his  strange  official  way.  He  was  one  of  the 
Clapham  people,  and  though  he  professed  to  apply  their  creed  to 
human  affairs  generally,  he  had  small  belief  in  its  potency  by  this 
time  one  could  see. 

Sir  Henhy  Taylok. 

From  Stephen  the  talk  passed  to  Taylor.  I  spoke  of  "Philip  van 
Artevelde  "  as  a  striking  picture  of  a  popular  leader,  with  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings  enough  not  to  be  idealised  out  of  human  sympathy, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  something  of  the  author.  Henry 
Taylor,  he  said,  was  an  official  under  Stephen  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
but  not  at  all  a  man  of  the  same  intellectual  girth  and  stature.  But 
a  notable  person  too ;  a  sagaciouB,  vigilant,  exact  sort  of  man.  Philip 
van  Artevelde  was  his  idea  of  himself ;  but  he  was  altogether  a 
different  person  from  that.      He  was  cold  and  silent  for  the  moat  part, 
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and  rather  wearisome  from  the  formal  way  he  stated  his  opinions.  He 
had  been  a  sailor,  and  had  he  stuck  by  the  ship  he  woald  have  made 
an  efficient  serviceable  officer ;  for  he  had  inflexible  valoar^  and  that 
silent  persistency  which  was  the  main  thing  which  made  England 
what  it  was.  He  was  engaged  just  now  on  a  comedy ;  a  decidedly 
hopeless  project^  the  result  of  which  would  be  considerably  worse  than 
nothing,  for  there  was  not  the  smallest  particle  of  hamour  in  the  man. 
He  might  be  said  to  be  a  steadfast  student,  though  he  read  in  all  only 
half  a  dozen  books ;  but  he  read  them  a  page  a  day.  Bacon  was  one 
of  them,  and  his  great  light  on  all  subjects  speculative  or  practical. 

I  said,  if  I  might  judge  by  my  own  feelings,  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
living  evidence  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  poetry  for  which 
prose  had  no  adequate  substitute,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  there  were 
men  to  whom  poetry  was  a  more  natural  vehicle  of  thought.  I  found 
his  chief  drama  a  constant  enjoyment,  but  his  prose,  even  on  subjects 
which  interested  me  considerably,  had  not  the  smallest  attraction.  There 
was  ability  and  abundant  experience  in  ''  The  Statesman,"  for  example, 
but  I  thought  the  style  heavy,  the  ideal  of  a  Minister  of  State  low, 
and  the  motif  poor,  and  even  immoral. 

Carlyle  replied  that  charges  of  that  kind  had  been  made  against 
Ishe  book,  but  unjustly,  as  he  judged.  Taylor  expressed  the  highest 
ideal  he  had  conceived  of  the  thing  he  had  been  working  among  in 
the  unprofitable  racket  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  was  the  resnlt  of 
his  actual  experience  one  might  see ;  a  plea  for  a  juster  allowance  for 
the  many  impediments  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  working  public 
alFairs.  He  had  a  great  reverence  for  whatever  was  standing  erect, 
and  thought  we  were  bound  to  accept  it  cheerfully  because  it  was  able 
to  stand,  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  was  a  question  behind  all  that 
— an  altogether  fundamental  question — on  which  our  reverence  strictly 
depended.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  class,  and  a  silent 
anger,  one  could  perceive,  at  his  (Carlyle's)  unaccountable  contempt 
for  officialities.  I  would  probably  be  interested  to  know  that  he  had 
married  a  charming  little  countrywoman  of  mine,  a  daughter  of  Spring 
Eice,  and  lived  out  of  town.  He  had  got  his  office  into  soch  a 
perfect  system  that  he  could  work  it  by  attending  a  couple  of  hours 
a  day. 

I  replied,  laughingly,  that  the  whole  Civil  Service,  I  made  no  doubt, 
would  be  willing  to  work  their  offices  in  the  same  way  if  they  were 
allowed. 

The  London  Press  in  1S49. 

The  talk  fell  upon  newspapers.  I  spoke  of  John  Forster  as  a  man 
it  was  impossible  not  to  like,  and  whose  literary  papers  were  often 
pleasant  reading,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  his  political  articles  in 
the  Examiner^  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  settled  policy  or  pur- 
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pose*  He  replied  that  Forster  for  the  most  part  advocated  the  theory 
of  human  affairs  prevalent  in  fashionable  Whig  circles,  if  any  ont? 
wanted  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing.  He  was  a  aincere,  energetic, 
vehement  fellow,  who  undertook  any  amount  of  labour  to  do  service  to 
one  whom  he  knew,  or,  indeed,  whom  he  did  not  know.     Jane  g&t 

the  long  bulky  MS.  of  a   novel   from   Miss ,   a  scraggy  little 

woman,  with  nothing  beautiful  or  attractive  about  her  to  captivate  or 
inflame  him,  but  with  an  agreeable  quality  of  talk^  too ;  and  he  reafd 
it  through,  cut  objectionable  things  out  of  it,  and  prepared  it,  wiri* 
much  pains,  as  one  could  see,  for  the  press,  and  it  got  read  and  talked 
about  in  London  drawing-rooms.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  live 
among  people  who  meant  honestly,  and,  on  the  whole,  chose  his  com- 
pany with  tolerable  success.  If  he  got  hold  of  any  opinion  that  he 
came  to  believe,  he  made  all  manner  of  vehement  noise  and  clatter 
over  it,  and  forwarded  it  by  every  means  he  could  devise  ;  but,  if  it 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  other  people  deserted  it,  he  would  jost  leave 
it  there,  and  seek  out  some  other  fancy  to  fondle  in  place  of  it. 
Forster  was  not  a  man  who  had  any  serious  truth  to  proclaim,  or  any 
purpose  in  life  which  he  laid  to  heart,  but  he  was  infinitely  friendly, 
and  entirely  sincere  in  his  attachments.  A  good  upnght  roan,  one 
might  confidently  say. 

I  said  I  had  asked  Forster  lately  who  it  was  that  was  writing 
feeble  imitations  of  Fonblanque  in  the  i^'rammc'r  since  he  had  accepted 
office  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  I  was  surprised  to  leam  that 
the  writer  was  Fonblanque  himself.  The  philosophical  Radicals  pro- 
claimed Fonblanque  to  be  the  greatest  journalist  in  England ;  but, 
thoDgh  he  had  skill  and  purpose,  he  seemed  to  me  to  altogether  want 
passion  and  seriousness.  His  articles  were  pleasant  reading  enough, 
bat  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  always  amalgamate 
naturally,  and  public  interests  could  not  be  successfully  treated  in  th© 
spirit  of  an  opera  bouflPe. 

Carlyle  replied  that  Fonblanque  was  a  better  man  than  I  supposed ; 
a  serious- looking  fellow,  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  who  seemed  to  con- 
aider  that  his  task  in  the  world  was  to  expose  fallacies  of  all  sorts, 
which,  in  fact,  he  did  with  considerable  adroitness  and  skill.  I 
rejoined  that  his  paper  had  been  the  organ  of  the  educated  Radicals 
who  flourished  in  England  in  the  Reform  era,  but  that  it  had  shifted 
round  latterly  to  become  a  Government  organ.  Carlyle  replied  that 
Fonblanqoe  had  changed  under  theiniluenoe  of  circumstances,  but  not 
at  all  with  conscious  dishonesty.  Lord  Durham,  when  he  came  home, 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and  he  began  to  circulate  up  and  down  in 
society  yonder  in  London,  and  so  came  to  look  at  the  doings  of  the 
Government  from  quite  another  point  of  view.  As  for  philosophical 
Railicalism,  he  had  said  all  that  was  in  him  to  say  on  that  subject) 
which,  if  well  considered,  was  intrinsically  barren. 
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Altera  pause,  he  added  that,  among  newspaper  men,  Rintonl,  a  Scotch 
printer,  who  owned  the  Spectator^  was  a  man  of  deeper  insight  than  any 
of  them;  a  man  altogether  free  from  romantic  or  visionary  babblement  oi 
the  ordinary  echoes  of  parliamentary  palaver.  He  was  the  first  man  in 
England  who  openly  declared  his  complete  disbelief  in  Beform  and  the 
Whigs,  and  now  it  was  everywhere  seen  that  his  opinions  were  sound. 
He  wrote  the  literary  papers  in  his  journal ;  there  was  nothing  very  deep 
in  them,  but  neither  were  they  ever  mere  wind ;  they  meant  something 
always.  He  speculated  on  the  functions  and  uses  of  literature  in  a 
very  natural  manner.  But  he  believed  in  nothing,  and  had  bnt  a  poor 
barren  theory  of  life,  one  might  perceive.  He  was  essentially  a  dili- 
gent and  upright  man,  and  he  turned  out  a  newspaper  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  the  best  article  of  that  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England  just  now. 

Talfourd. 

In  connection  with  journalism  I  mentioned  Talfourd,  and  said  I 
had  read  his  dramas  with  profound  disappointment,  and  could  never 
get  over  the  conviction  that  his  reputation  was  the  result  of  unduly 
favourable  criticisms  by  his  literary  associates  of  two  generations. 

Carlyle  said  not  so  in  any  sinister  sense.  He  had  lived  among 
literary  people  from  the  time  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
had  probably  done  them  many  kindnesses,  and  kept  coquetting  with 
letters  from  that  time  to  this,  and  so  they  took  an  interest  in  him 
and  praised  his  plays — over-praised  them  probably  ;  but  Talfourd  had 
not  stimulated  or  invited  this  sort  of  notice.  It  was  quite  true, 
however,  that  his  reputation  was  entirely  undeserved.  There  was  no 
potency  in  him  ;  nothing  beyond  the  common,  unless  it  was  a  sort  of 
pathetic  loyalty  to  his  earliest  associates.  He  had  learned  something 
of  Charles  i jamb's  fantastic  method  of  looking  at  things.  Lamb  had 
no  practical  sense  in  him,  and  in  conversation  was  accustomed  to 
turn  into  quips  and  jests  whatever  turned  up ;  an  ill  example  to 
younger  men,  who  had  to  live  their  lives  in  a  world  which  was  altCH 
gether  serious,  and  where  it  behoved  them  to  consider  their  position 
in  a  spirit  quite  other  than  jocose  ;  for  a  wrong  path  led  to  the 
nether  darkness. 

Captain  Sterling. 

I  asked  him  about  Captain  Sterling,  the  Thunderer.  He  described 
his  early  career,  which  is  now  sufficiently  known,  and  passed  on  to 
his  method  of  fabricating  his  thunderbolts.  The  Captain,  he  said, 
used  to  drive  about  London,  and  mix  in  society,  and  visit  dubs  all 
the  forenoon.  He  heard  what  all  manner  of  men  said  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  at  night  sat  down  in  his  study  and  reprodaoed  the 
express  essence  of  what    people  were  thinking,  as  no  one  else  in 
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EDgland  conld  do.  Tlae  old  pagan  was  far  and  away  the  greatest 
|)opnlar  journalist  of  our  day.  He  saw  deeper  into  tkLngs  than 
Cobbett,  and  had  an  equally  clear,  vigorous,  incisive  expression. 

It  was  Sterling  who  carried  the  Tim/s  round  to  the  Tories,  He 
saw  that  there  was  no  good  likely  to  come  out  of  the  Whigs^ 
and  that  on  the  whole  Peel  was  better  entitled  to  support.  It  was 
rumoured  up  and  down,  in  the  trivial  talk  of  London,  that  the  TInus 
was  paid  for  this  change,  but  this  was  altogether  a  mistake.  Sterling 
had  acted  on  his  knowledge  and  convictions,  and  they  soon  came  to 
be  the  convictions  of  his  employers.  In  the  end  the  poor  fellow  lost 
his  intellect  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  Afterwards  he  would  talk  sensibly 
enough,  but  his  talk  wanted  sequence  and  connection.  At  worst  he 
never  uttered  mere  nonsense.  Since  his  death  people  missed  his 
writings  considerably,  which  was  by  no  means  wonderful  when  one 
considered  the  despicable  makeshifts  and  inane  trivialities  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  what  was  called  newspaper  literature.  Antony, 
whom  I  had  met  at  Cheyne  Row  and  elsewhere — Major  Sterling — was 
his  «on. 

**Saktor  Kesartus." 

As  we  were  approaching  Cork  he  told  me  there  was  a  man  there 
it  would  please  hina  to  see  face  to  face  if  possible.  When  he  was 
publishing  "  Sartor,'*  only  two  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe  recognised 
in  it  anything  beyond  bewildered  bedlamite  rhapsodies.  One  of  them 
was  Emerson,  then  a  Unitarian  preacher  in  America ;  the  other  a 
Cork  priest  named  0\Shea.  Both  of  them  wrote  to  Fraser,  and  said : 
'^  Let  ns  have  more  of  *  Teufelsdrockh/  for  the  man  decidedly  means 
something."  At  that  time  it  was  not  at  all  a  question  of  renown,  but  a 
question  of  living  or  not  living,  and  he  was  very  grateful  to  these 
men  for  a  timely  word  of  encouragement. 

I  told  him  nothing  was  easier  than  seeing  Father  O'Shea.  He 
would  be  sure  to  meet  him  at  the  table  of  some  of  my  friends  in 
Cork,  or  we  would  call  on  him  ii"  he  preferred. 

Carlyle  then  proceeded  to  say  he  wrote  the  "Sartor"  in  a  farm- 
hocse  up  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  and  his  wife  lived,  far  enough 
away  from  any  intelligible  creature.  Their  nearest  neighbours  lay 
five  miles  ofl' — a  respectable  kind  of  people  whom  his  wife  had  been 
connected  with  before  marriage,  but  who  thought  him,  as  he  was 
poor  enough  at  this  time,  a  strange,  dreamy  sort  of  fellow,  who  had 
nothing  in  hira,  and  he  regarded  their  talk  about  as  much  as  the 
croaking  of  jackdaws.  He  and  his  wife  sometimes  visited  his  mother- 
in-laWj  who  lived  fifleen  miles  away,  and  his  own  father  and  mother 
were  at  a  still  more  inaccessible  distance,  and  they  lived  quite  alone 
for  the  most  part  for  seven  years.  It  was  here  he  wrote  all  the  early 
reviews,    but   as   they  produced   a   small  and    altogether   precarious 
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income,  be  determined  to  write  a  book,  and  he  wrote  "  Sartor,"  and 
brought  it  up  to  London.  No  respectable  bookseller  would  buy  it 
from  him,  or  so  much  as  publish  it.  He  found  the  literature  of 
London  at  that  time  in  a  distracted  condition,  and  he  determined  to 
remain  throughout  the  winter,  and  observe  it  at  closer  qnartera.  In 
the  end  Fraser  consented  to  take  "  Sartor  "  for  some  small  sum — ^he 
believed  it  must  have  been  about  eighty  pounds— conditioning,  how- 
ever, to  put  fifty  copies  of  it  together  in  volumes,  and  this  was  the 
way  the  book  got  itself  published. 

When  Fraser  consented  to  put  '*  Sartor  "  into  his  magazine,  he  cut 
down  the  payment  £5  a  sheet.  When  he  produced  fifty  copies  of  the 
entire  thing  collected  together,  half  a  dozen  copies  were  sent  to  men 
of  letters  in  Edinburgh,  not  one  of  whom  as  much  as  acknowledged 
the  receipt. 

I  asked  him  if  the  judgment  of  the  bookseller's  taste  prefixed  to 
"  Sartor  "  was  genuine.  He  said  certainly  it  was  genuine.  It  was  the 
verdict  of  one  of  Murray's  critics ;  Lockhart  was  believed  to  be  the 
man.*  His  opinion  was  altogether  more  favourable,  if  any  one  oared 
to  know,  than  the  writers  of  the  Athcnceum,  and  the  like  of  them, 
pronounced  on  the  book  when  it  was  at  last  published  as  a  whole.  He 
had  not  found  literature  a  primrose  path ;  quite  otherwise,  indeed.  ■ 
His  earliest  experiments  had  failed  altogether  to  find  acceptance  from 
able  editors,  and  when,  at  length,  he  came  to  be  recognised  as  a 
writer  who  had  something  to  say,  editors  were  still  alarmed  at  the 
unheard-of  opinions  he  promulgated,  and  probably  because  he  did  not 
wear  the  recognised  literary  livery  of  the  period.  He  had  tried  for  some 
permanent  place  in  life  with  little  avail,  and  had  commonly  eaten 
bread  as  hardly  earned  as  any  man's  bread  in  England.  He  could 
testify  that  the  literary  profession,  as  it  is  called,  had  not  been  to 
him  by  any  means  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  He  might  say, 
were  it  of  any  moment  at  all,  that,  though  he  had  a  certain  faculty 
of  work  in  him,  the  woman  who  manufactured  the  last  sensational 
novel  had  probably  got  more  money  for  a  couple  of  her  strange 
ventures  than  he  had  been  paid  by  the  whole  bookselling  craft  from 
the  beginning  to  that  hour. 

*  I.  Highest  Class,  Bookseller's  Taster. 

Taster  to  Bof>ln€Uer.—" The  Author  of  TeujtUdr'Odh  is  a  person  of  talent ;  his  work 
displays  here  utid  there  somo  felicity  of  thouglit  and  expression,  considerable  fancy 
and  kno\vlcd}]:e ;  but  whether  or  not  it  would  take  with  t  he  public  seems  donbtf uL 
For  Q-jtii  (V esprit  of  that  kind  it  is  too  long  :  it  would  have  suited  better  as  an  essay 
or  article  than  as  a  volume.  The  Author  has  no  great  tact ;  his  wit  is  frequently 
heavy ;  and  reminds  one  of  the  German  Baron  who  took  to  leaping  on  tables,  and 
answered  that  he  was  learning  to  be  lively.     It  the  work  a  tranBlation  ? " 

UookselUr  to  Editor. — "Allow  me  to  say  that  such  a  writer  requires  only  a  little 
more  tact  to  produce  a  popular  as  well  as  an  able  work.  Directly  on  receivlDg  your 
permission  I  sent  your  MS.  to  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  class  of  men  of  letters,  and 
an  accomplished  German  scholar ;  I  now  enclose  you  his  opinion,  which,  yon  may  rely 
upon  it,  i.s  a  just  one  ;  and  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense  to,*'  &c.  &c 
^M8.  {penti  1109),  London,  llth  Septemher,  1831. 
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I  supfgested  that  he  had  been  iJl-interpreted  by  mesbieurs  the  critics 
to  readers  to  whom  his  writinga  were  not  only  new,  but  were  sore 
to  be  puzzling  and  alarming. 

As  to  criticism,  he  said  Thackeray,  John  Sterling,  and  John  Mil! 
had  written  of  his  work  in  various  quart'Crs  with  appreciation,  and  more 
than  sufficient  applause ;.  but  criticism  in  general  on  books,  and  men, 
and  things  had  become  the  idlest  babble.  Some  of  the  foolishest  and 
shallowest  speculations  about  his  books  had  appeared  in  the  Ee^ntc  ihs 
BtiLc  Mondcs  by  the  editor ;  but  veiy  lately  some  papers  on  **  Crom- 
well," by  a  writer  named,  or  who  signed  himself,  "  Montucut,"  con- 
tained a  deeper  and  truer  estimate  of  his  theory  of  life  and  human 
interests  than  he  had  met  anywhere  in  a  review  before. 

Method  of  Work. 

Speaking  of  his  method  of  work,  he  said  he  had  found  the  little 
wooden  pegs  which  washerwomen  employ  to  fasten  clothes  to  a  line 
highly  convenient  for  keeping  together  bits  of  notes  and  agenda  on 
the  same  special  point.  It  was  his  habit  to  paste  on  a  screen  in 
his  workroom  engraved  portraits,  when  no  better  could  be  had,  of 
the  people  he  was  then  writing  about.  It  kept  the  image  of  the  man 
steadily  in  view,  and  one  must  have  a  clear  image  of  him  in  the  miod 
before  it  was  in  the  least  pKJSsibla  to  make  him  be  seen  by  the  reader, 

I  said  it  was  hard  to  rely  on  portraits.  I  had  seen  in  an  exhibition 
ia  Paris  a  portrait  of  Robespierre  at  the  climax  of  his  influence,  and 
he  looked  like  a  placid  provincial  practitioner  whoso  brow  had  not 
broadened  with  power  or  wrinkled  with  responsibility  ;  and  I  added, 
laughing,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  "  sea-green."  I  saw  at  the  same 
time  two  contemporary  portraits  of  Louis  XVI,,  borrowed  from  some 
historic  ch&teau,  as  little  like  each  other  as  Hamlet  and  Polonius. 
In  one  of  them  the  artist  had  idealised  the  king's  face  into  a  certain 
strength  and  dignity  ;  the  other  might  be  taken  as  the  caricature  of  a 
oonstitutional  king — it  was  such  a  coarse  commonplace  countenance 
BB  the  dagnerreotjpe  sometimes  imexpectedly  reveals,  and  a  clumsy 
figure  on  which  royal  millinery  looked  quite  out  of  place. 

There  was  something  in  a  genuine  portrait,  he  said,  which  one  could 
hardly  fail  to  recognise  as  authentic.  It  looked  like  an  actual  man, 
with  a  consistent  character,  and  lef^  a  permanent  image  in  the 
memory, 

EMEltSON. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Emerson  and  "  Sartor/'  he  told  me  much 
which  is  now  familiar  to  every  one,  such  as  his  unexpected  visit  to  the 
Highlands,  and  his  second  visit  to  England,  when  he  spent  some  days 
with  Carlyle  touring  and  visiting  literary  people,  his  issuing  an  edition 
of  "  Sartor  "  in  America,  and  so  forth. 
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I  asked  him  if  Emerson's  ideas  could  be  regarded  as  originaL  He 
replied  that  Emerson  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  his  syBtem  out 
of  "  Sartor  '*  and  other  of  his  (Carlyle's)  writings,  but  ho  worked  it  out 
in  a  way  of  his  own.  It  was  based  on  truth,  undoubtedly  ;  but  Emer- 
son constantly  forgot  that  one  truth  may  require  to  be  modified  by  a 
precisely  opposite  truth.  He  had  not  a  broad  intellect,  but  it  was 
clear,  and  sometimes  even  profound.  His  writings  wanted  consistenc}' 
and  a  decisive  intelligible  result.  One  was  constantly  disappointed  at 
their  suddenly  stopping  short  and  leading  to  nothing.  They  were  full 
of  beauties — diamonds,  or  at  times,  bits  of  painted  glass,  strung 
on  a  thread,  which  had  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  He 
frequently  hit  upon  isolated  truths,  but  they  remained  isolated — ^they 
nowhere  combined  into  an  intelligible  theory  of  life. 

I  asked  him  if  he  found  more  in  the  man  than  in  his  writings.  He 
said,  No ;  when  they  came  to  talk  with  each  other  their  opinions  were 
constantly  found  to  clash.  Emerson  believed  that  every  man's  self-will 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  that  men  would  grow  virtuous  and  submissive  to 
just  authority,  need  no  coercion,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  knew 
there  were  men  up  and  down  the  world  fit  to  govern  the  rest ;  bat  he 
conceived  that,  when  such  a  man  was  found,  instead  of  being  put  in 
the  seat  of  authority,  he  ought  to  be  restrained  with  fetters,  as  a  thing 
dangerous  and  destructive.  He  bore,  however,  with  great  good  humour 
the  utter  negation  and  contradiction  of  his  theories.  He  had  a  sharp 
perking  little  face,  and  he  kept  bobbiug  it  up  and  down  with  **  Yissir, 
yissir  "  (jnimivl:in>j)  in  answer  to  objections  or  expositions.  He  got 
mixed  up  with  a  set  of  philanthropists,  but  I  told  him,  Carlyle  added. 
that  we  had  long  ago  discovered  what  sort  of  a  set  they  were,  and 
that  they  would  be  mightily  rejoiced  to  get  any  decent  captain  to 
march  at  their  head.  Emerson,  however,  could  not  be  induced  on  anv 
conditions  to  applaud  their  sortlid  peace,  or  preach  the  panacea  of  cold 
water. 

Father  O'Shea. 

He  met  Father  (TShea  repeatedly  at  Cork.  I  was  present  daring 
their  interviews,  but,  as  he  has  given  some  account  of  them  himself 
in  tlio  "  Reminiscences/'  I  naturally  prefer  it  to  my  notes : 

*•  Kain  slijrlitly  l>e,i:inninjr  now,  1  return  :  take  to  mTiting:  near  11 
fVlivk,  announiT>  himself  *  FatluT  i^'Shoa!"  <who  1  thought  had  been 
t'e;i«h^  u»  uiy  :iN:.M»i^hiiu'nt  enter  a  little  u'n'vhaire*!,  intelligeut-and-breii 
lovkiniT  man.  ^\ith  ntiu-h  •rt-^tii-nlation,  K^nndless  loyal  welcome,  red  with 
«Uv.nor  ;i!ul  >ome  wiiu»,  engaires  that  wi'  are  to  nuvt  to-morrow, — and  again 
with  t.\j>'i.wion  of  wolo^me.  jrivs  his  way.  This  Father  O'Shea,  some  l'» 
viMis  ai:v»,  h.ikl  l.Hvn,  with  E:nt*i-s<m  of  Amorioti,  one  of  the  Uro  sods  of  Adani 
who  t'nooui-aijiHl  jsK^r  Kvks^'Ut'r  Frasor,  and  di«ln't  «U-iCounige  him,  to  go  on 
^M:h  *  lVufi'ls*li\vkh.'  1  had  cfttn  ivmemVvred  him  siuee;  had  not  Iqd^ 
Ivfovo  <"-'-emiuii*ed  his  name.  I'lit  undei-stoo*!  s<>mehow  that  he  was  dead ; — 
ant  I  now  !     To  >xil,  after  britf  j^vhI  night   to   Duffy;  and,  for  latUing  of 
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-window  (masses  of  pamplileia  wlU  not  still  it)  ctmnot,  till  near  5  A.Mti  get  to 
sleep  at  all." 

Next  day  he  met  Father  O'Shea  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Benny  Lane, 
another  ex-political  prisoner. 

**  Fine  brown  Irish  figure,  Denny  [he  says] ;  distiller — ex^iTpakr ;  frank, 
heaity,  hone?^t  air;  like  Alfi'ed  Tennyson  a  little." 

**  Oppotiite  me  at  dinner  was  Father  Shea,  didactir,  loud-spoken,  courteous, 
good  every  way— a  true  gentleman  and  priest  in  tbe  Iixsh  style.  .... 
ijrood  O'Shea,  who  I  hear  labours  diligently  amuiig  a  large  poor  Hock  ;  [has] 
S  or  4  curates ;  and  though  nothing  of  a  bigot,  seems  truly  a  serious  man." 

We  made  a  brief  stay  at  Killamey,  oar  host  being  Shine  Lalor, 
who  had  barely  escaped  imprisonment  in  the  late  troubles.  His  resi- 
deDCe»  Castle  Lough,  was  one  of  the  show  places  of  Killamey,  and 
he  brought  Carlyle  to  the  points  of  chief  interest  in  the  Lake  district. 
There  is  a  long  account  of  this  experience  in  the  '^  Beminiscences,"' 
but  it  does  not  invite  citation. 


A  Kerry  Homestead, 

The  land  question  was  a  constant  topic,  and  one  day,  as  we  drove 
through  the  county  Kerry,  I  interrupted  a  colloiiuy  on  Irish  landlords, 
in  which  Carlyle  was  dispo8*^d  to  insist  that  difference  of  religion 
made  the  people  unduly  suspicions  of  them,  by  inviting  him  to  get 
«if  our  car,  and  enter  some  huts  on  Lord  Kenmare*8  estate,  that  he 
might  judge  for  himself  what  sort  of  homes  a  landlord  who  professed 
the  same  creed  as  his  tenants  provided  for  them.  Here  is  the  account 
he  gives  in  the  *'  Reminiscences  "  of  the  district,  the  people,  and  their 
tomes  : 

*'  Bare,  Wwe,  lx>g  without  limit,  ragged  people  in  small  force  working 
languidly  at  tbeii'  scantlings  or  p^ats,  no  other  work  at  all ;  look  hungry  in 
their  rag«  ;  ho[>eles3,  air  as  of  c'reatui"^K  sunk  beyond  hope.  Look  into  <iiie 
of  their  huts  under  pretence  of  asking  for  a  draught  of  water:  dark, 
narrow,  two  women  nursing,  other  young  woman  on  foot  a.s  if  for  woi*k  ; 
but  it  ia  narrow,  dark,  as  if  the  people  and  tlieir  life  were  covered  under  a 
tub,  or  *  tied  In  a  sack  * ;  all  things  smeared  over  too  with  a  liquid  rp'een  ; — 
the  cow  (1  find)  has  her  habitation  here  withal.  No  water  ;  the  poor  young 
woman  producer  butter-milk ;  in  real  pity  I  give  her  a  shilling.  DuHy  hjul 
donr  tbe  like  in  the  adjoining  cottage,  ditto,  ditto  in  Chaicuter,  with  thn 
-iddition  that  .a  man  lay  in  fever  there.  Tlieae  were  the  wretcheile.st  popu- 
lation I  saw  in  Ireland.  *  live,  eir  ?  The  Lord  knows  ;  what  we  t'an  beg, 
and  rob/  (rob  means  scrape  up;  I  suppose?):  I^ord  Kinmare's  people,  he 
never  lookH  after  them,  leasee  worthless  bog,  and  I  know  not  what.  Bog 
4i]l  redaimable,  lime  everywhere  in  it :  swift  exit  to  Lord  Kinmare  and  the 
Jeases,  or  whatever  the  accursetl  inctifjus  is  !  " 

Afler  we  set  out  again  on  our  jooniey,  Carlyle  said  heoflen  thought 
how  li^e  Ireland  was  to  the  Irish  horse  Larry,  which  he  had  up  at 
Craigenputtock,  Larry  sometimes  broke  into  insubordination,  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  was  one  of  the  most  generous,  kindly,  and  affectionate 
/ellows  that  one  could  anywhere  encounter.     Mrs.  Carlyle  became 
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dissatisfied  with  her  monnt  one  day,  they  were  riding  on  the  moors^ 
and  proposed  to  try  Larry.  Up  to  that  moment  Larry  had  been 
skittish  and  intractable,  but  after  Jane  got  on  his  back  he  behaved 
himself  like  a  gentleman.  He  was  on  honour,  and  conducted  himself 
accordingly. 

I  suggested  that  Larry,  like  his  country,  knew  when  he  was  well- 
treated,  and  had  a  decided  objection  to  perpetual  whip  and  spur. 

Miss  O'Neill. 

During  our  journey  through  the  county  Cork  Carlyle  decided  to 
visit  Sir  William  and  Lady  Beecher,  to  whom  he  had  brought  intro- 
ductions from  Major  Sterliug,  and  he  quitted  me  a  day  or  two  for  this 
purpose.  I  was  curious  to  hear  of  Lady  Beecher,  who  was  once  the 
famous  Irish  actress  Miss  O'Neill. 

He  said  he  could  not  contrive  to  like  her.  She  was  a  striking 
figure,  but  she  had- cold,  cruel  eyes,  and  a  silent,  reserved  air  which 
was  altogether  disagreeable.  She  lived  in  stem  reserve,  and  imposed 
her  rigorous  formal  character  upon  her  household  and  everything 
about  her.  Her  face  might  once  have  been  handsome,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  ever  could  have  been  beautiful  to  him.  It  was  now 
worn  and  faded,  but  her  bearing  was  stately  and  striking. 

I  asked  if  I  was  to  imply  that  she  played  the  tragedy  queen  in 
private  life. 

No,  he  said,  nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  systematic  than  her 
habits.  She  lived  in  constant  obedience  to  what  she  called  her  duty, 
a  sort  of  thrall  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Very  sincerely,  too,  one  could  see. 

When  he  arrived  she  had  evidently  not  liked  him,  and  peered  at 
him  through  her  cold  blue  eyes,  half  shut  with  auxious  scrutiny;  but 
she  came  to  like  him  better  afterwards,  and  opened  them  a  little. 
There  was  an  immense  portrait  of  her  as  Juliet,  the  one  commonly 
engraved,  he  believed,  which  the  artist  had  taken  out  to  Eussia  when 
the  Emperor  brought  him  there,  but  his  brother  brought  it  back,  and 
the  old  baronet  purchased  it.  There  was  much  more  geniality  and 
kindliness  about  the  eyes  in  the  portrait  than  the  lady  exhibited  just 
now.  She  spoke  about  her  former  connection  with  the  stage  like  one 
quite  above  all  accidents  of  that  kind ;  as  a  Sovereign  might  speak  of 
some  incident  of  her  early  life  in  exile.  There  were  two  youug 
daughters,  the  youngest  really  a  lovely  little  lassie,  and  three  boys  ; 
two  were  going  to  be  barristers,  and  one  was  a  soldier  in  Canada. 
The  old  baronet,  who  was  stricken  with  disease,  was  a  fine  simple  old 
gentleman,  and  their  house  was  a  thorough  English  mansion.  • 

Our  toeeting  agnin  at  Limerick  is  noted  in  the  **  Reminiscences"': 

''  Long  low  street,  parallel  to  our  rail ;  exotic  in  aspect,  Lim^  plebs  live 
there. — Station,  strait  confused ;  amid  rain ; — and  Du^  stands  there,  with 
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loving  smile,  a  gbwl  sight  to  me  ufter  all ;  and  so  in  omnibufi,  with 
spectre,  blacksmith,  aiid  full  fare  of  othei's,— (omnibus  thtit  coulditi  have  a 
window  opened)  to  *  Cnuse's  Hotel," — Cruise  himself,  a  lean,  eager-looking 
little  man  of  forty,  most  reverent  of  Diilfy,  as  i8  common  here,  riding  with 
lis,  Private  room ;  and  ambitious — bad  dinner,  kickshaws  (sweetbreads, 
salmon,  k^)  and  uneatables." 

"  Jxdij  24. — Glove  shop ;  Limerick  glover,  scarcely  nntf  made  now ;  buy  a. 
pair  of  cloth  gloves;  n.  b.  have  my  gutta-percha  shoes  out  m>hln(j  with 
leather,  giitta  having  gone  like  toasted  cheese  on  the  paWng  in  the  late  hot 
weather ;  right  glad  to  have  leather  shoes  again  I  BreakfjLst  Iwd  ;  conf m^ed 
inanityj  of  morning,  settling,  tfc'j  about  noon  Buily  goes  away  for  Galway  ; 
and  I  am  to  follow  after  a  day.  Foolish  young  Limerick  philosopher,— a 
kind  of  '  Young  Limerick  '  (neithtf*  <.)ld  nor  Young  Ireland),  in  smoking 
room  *(wretched  place),  smokes  with  me  while  Dutly  in  packing  to  go ; 
shewed  me  afterwards  the  locality  of  the  Mit^diel-smd- Meagher  tragi- 
comedy, and  ciceroned  me  thin'  the  streets.  Quaker  Vnthank  at  3 J  p.m.  ; 
lean  triangular  vLsage  (kind  of  *  Chemieit,'  1  think),  Irish  accent,  altogether 
English  in  thought*  flpeech  and  ways.  ILitional  exact  man  ;  long  befoiie 
any  other  I  could  see  in  these  parts." 

We  had  brief  snatches  of  talk  at  Limerick  when  the  day's  sight- 
seeiDg  was  done. 

"  Festus." 

I  asked  bim  if  he  knew  anytbing  of  a  poem  called  *'  Festus.**  A 
hard-headed  young  Scotchman  wanted  to  give  me  a  specimen  of 
convenient  bookbinding,  and  offered  rae  a  volume,  which  he  said  I 
might  take  without  scruple,  as  he  would  never  open  it  again  :  it  was 
the  maddest  rhapsody  ever  printed  in  legible  type.  This  was  *'  Festus," 
bnt  1  found  it  to  be  rich  in  poetry  and  sparkling  with  imagery  of 
singular  freshness  and  power* 

**Festu8"he  said  he  had  never  read,  bnt  he  understood  it  was 
"  Fanstus  "  in  a  new  garment,  a  sort  of  l»mar  shadow  of  Faust.  Having 
eaten  his  pudding  he  was  content,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  eat  it 
again  j'^chauff*!.  The  poem  made  a  great  sensation  in  New  England, 
and  might  have  merits  of  w^hich  he  was  not  aware.  A  troublesome 
fool  bad  volunteered  to  bring  the  author,  Bailey,  to  Cbeyne  How,  and 
it  was  probable  he  (CarJyle)  had  not  treated  him  well.  He  was 
abrupt  and  impatient,  he  believed,  confounding  Bailey  with  the 
fellow  who  had  volunteered  to  be  sponsor  for  him.  The  young  man 
was  writing  just  now  for  a  Nottingham  newspaper  of  which  his 
father  was  printer,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

IfijSH  History. 

It  was  inconceivable,  he  went  on  to  say,  how  Irishmen  fought 
futile  and  forgotten  battles  over  again.  Petrie  (artist  and  antiqaaryt 
whom  he  had  met  in  Dublin)  was  still  in  a  rage  against  Bryan 
Boroihme  for  having  upset  the  ancient  constitution  of  Ireland — not 
a  very  serioas  calamity  one  might  surmise.  It  was  working  well, 
it  seemed — or  it  seemed  to   Petrie,  at  any  rate — till  Bryan  con- 
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fjuered  and  bronght  into  subjection  the  subordinate  princes.  Bijazi 
pleased  tlie  immortal  gods,  bat  the  other  parties  pleased  Petrie. 
Hryan  Jioroihme,  bis  friends  and  enemies,  his  conquests  over  Celts 
and  Danes,  presented  to  one's  mind  only  interminable  confosion  and 
chaos,  or  if  there  might,  as  my  head-shaking  implied,  be  a  ground- 
plan  more  or  less  intelligible,  it  was  not  worth  searching  for.  But 
there  was  a  period  of  Irish  history  really  impressiye  and  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  when  the  island  undoubtedly  sent  missionaries  thronghout 
all  the  world  then  known  to  mankind,  when  she  was  a  sort  of  model 
school  for  the  nations,  and  in  verity  an  island  of  saints.  A  book 
worthy  to  be  written  by  some  large-minded  Irishman  was  one  on 
that  period,  accompanied  by  another,  which  unhappily  would  be  a 
tragic  contrast,  on  the  present  and  future  of  the  country. 

I  said  it  was  an  Irish  ^'  Past  and  Present  **  he  desired,  but  I 
thought  there  was  more  need  of  an  Irish  '*  Chartism,"  a  vehement 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  ignorant  and  persistent  mis- 
govemment. 

There  was  misgovernment  enough  in  Ireland,  he  said,  and  in 
Knj^land  too,  where,  however,  it  was  encountered  in  an  altogether 
different  spirit.  This  longing  after  Bryan  Boroihme  was  not  a  salu- 
tary appetite.  There  was  scarcely  a  man,  he  should  say,  among  the 
whole  catalogue  of  Bryan  Boroihmes  worth  the  trouble  of  recalliug. 

I  suggested  that  they  would  compare  favourably  with  the  English 
rulers  from  Henry  VIII.  to  George  IV.,  both  august  personages 
included. 

IlKXRY   VIII. 

Utmry  |  lu^  said],  when  one  came  to  consider  the  circumstances  he 
luid  to  deal  with,  would  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  best  kings  England 
had  evor  got.  lie  had  the  right  stuff  in  him  for  a  king,  he  knew 
his  own  mind ;  a  patient,  resolute,  decisive  man,  one  could  see,  who 
understood  what  he  wanted,  which  was  the  first  condition  of  success  in 
any  enterprise,  and  by  wlmt  methods  to  bring  it  about.  He  saw  what 
was  going  on  in  ecclosiastical  circles  at  that  time  in  England,  and 
])orceived  that  it  could  not  continue  without  results  very  tragical  for 
tlie  kingilom  ho  was  appointed  to  rule,  and  he  overhauled  them  effec- 
tually. Ho  had  greedy,  mutinous,  unveracious  opponents,  and  to 
chastise  them  was  forced  to  do  many  things  which  in  these  senti- 
mental times  an  enlightened  public  opinion  [langhinfj]  would  alto- 
gether condemn  ;  but  when  one  looked  into  the  matter  a  little,  it  was 
si^en  that  Henry  for  the  most  part  was  right. 

I  suggest^^l  that  among  the  things  he  wanted  and  knew  how  to  get, 
was  as  long  a  roll  of  wives  as  the  Grand  Turk.  It  would  have  been 
a  more  humane  method  to  liave  taken  them,  like  that  potentate,  simnl- 
taneously  than  successively ;  he  would  have  been  saved  the  medl  of' 
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killiDg  oat*  to  make  room  for  another,  and  then  requiring  Parliament 
to  disgnice  itself  by  sanctioning  the  transaction. 

Carljle  replied  that  this  method  of  looking  at  King  Henry's  life  did 
not  help  much  to  the  understanding  of  it.  He  was  a  true  ruler  at  a 
time  when  the  will  of  the  Lord's  anointed  counted  for  Bometliing,  and 
it  was  likely  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  doing  wron^'  in  any  of 
these  things  over  which  modern  sentimentality  grew  so  impatient. 


The  Chelsea  PmLOsopm'. 

Apro^Hm  of  the  difficolty  most  people  would  have  in  accepting  his 
thcoiy  of  Henry's  character  (which  the  reader  will  remember  was  not 
yet  gilded  and  varnished  by  Mr.  Froude),  I  9|X)ke  of  other  difficulties. 
I  told  him  a  scoffing  friend  of  raine  suggested  that  the  Chelsea 
Philosophy  included  two  theories  impossible  to  reconcile ;  one  insisted 
that  a  man  without  a  purpose  in  life  was  no  better  than  carrion^  the 
other  that  a  man  who  affirms  he  had  a  purpose  was  a  manifest  quack 
and  impostor.  For  myself,  I  said,  I  found  a  difficulty  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  cleared  up.  He  taught  that 
a  man  of  genius  is  commonly  quiti'  unconscious  of  the  gift,  and  he 
treated  with  contempt  as  a  cheat  any  one  who  professed  to  be  so 
t^ndowed*  Supi>ose,  I  added,  I  aak  you,  Are  you  a  man  of  genius? 
If  you  say  No,  how  am  I  to  accept  that  as  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  If 
yon  say  Yes,  consider  on  your  own  theory  what  consequence  followa. 

He  laughed,  and  said  that,  with  proper  deductions  for  the  practical 
purpose  in  view,  on  each  occasion,  all  this  would  be  found  to  be 
.iltogether  in  harmony.  As  to  himself,  a  forlorn  and  heavily  laden 
mortal,  with  many  miseries  to  abolish,  or  subdue  into  silence,  he  made 
no  claim  to  preternatural  endowments  of  any  sort ;  few  mortals  less. 
As  for  genius,  genius  was  in  some  senses  strict  vigilance,  veracity, 
and  fidelity  to  fact,  which  every  mortal  must  cherish  if  his  life  was 
not  ta  have  a  tragic  issue.  After  a  long  pause  of  silent  meditation 
be  went  on : 

One  had  to  accept  the  manifest  facta ;  how  else  ?  Not  one  man 
in  a  million  spoke  truth  in  these  times,  or  acted  it,  and  hence 
the  condition  of  things.  Thousands  of  wretches  in  the  poor-house, 
and  hundreds  busy  fox-hunting  or  foreign  touring  in  complete 
iodiflerence  to  them.  A  man  of  the  rascal  species,  who  set  up  a 
bulk  of  lies  as  his  capital  and  equipment  in  life,  could  not  have 
fxisted  before  the  last  century ;  but  now  you  found  a  man  of  that 
jdass  wherever  you  turned  up  and  down  the  world.  Plain  dealing 
frank  speaking  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Every  year  it  was 
ler  and  harder  to  get  an  honest  article  of  any  fabric- — ^a  thing 
which  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  or  was  not  something  sliamefully 
the  reverse  of  that.  The  inevitable  end  and  net  result  of  this  sort  of 
thing  .was  one  which  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  specifying. 
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I  told  him  that  a  lively  yonng  man  of  my  acquaintanoe  inaisted 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  shoddy.  For  his  part,  he  did 
not  want  coats,  trousers,  hats,  and  handkerchiefs  to  last  for  ever,  and 
make  a  man  look  like  a  caricature  of  himself.  If  they  lasted  a  shorter 
time  they  cost  less  and  you  could  renew  them  oftener.  A  hat  that 
would  look  well  for  twelve  months,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  hat,  cost 
a  sum  for  which  you  could  equip  yourself  with  a  shoddy  hat  once  a 
quarter,  having  freshness  as  well  as  novelty  of  structure.  And  women 
were  able  to  dress  infinitely  better  and  more  effectively  at  the  same 
cost  under  the  shoddy  system. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  was  always  an  Advocatus  DiaMi  who  had  a 
good  word  for  his  distinguished  client,  but  the  less  men  trafficked  in 
that  sort  of  commodity  the  better  it  would  be  for  them. 


Buckle. 

I  asked  him  about  Buckle.  I  had  recently  read  the  first  volume 
of  his  introduction  to  a  ''  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,"  and 
thought  it  exhibited  prodigious  reading  and  a  remarkable  power  of 
generalisation ;  but  the  style  seemed  to  me  clumsy,  and  colonred  with 
perpetual  egotism.  Carljle  said  he  could  not  be  pestered  reading 
the  book  beyond  the  extracts  one  found  in  the  weekly  papers. 
Buckle  had  a  theory  of  life  one  could  see  to  which  he  required  his 
facts  to  infallibly  correspond — at  their  peril  [laui/Junf/]. 

I  suggested  that  Mr.  Buckle  had  gathered  valuable  materials. 
!Macaulay,  with  the  same  facts,  would  have  written  half  a  dozen  essays, 
which  would  become  familiar  to  every  reading  household  in  England, 
and  there  was  another  writer  who  would  have  extracted  the  essential 
oil  from  them  to  better  purpose.  Buckle's  theory  was  that  the  world 
owed  its  progress,  not  to  the  influence  of  religion  or  the  arts  of 
civilisation,  but  to  what  he  called  inquiry  —  meaning  scepticism. 
From  it,  he  insisted,  came  religious  liberty  and  the  gradual  re- 
cognition of  political  ripfhte.  The  philosopher  of  Chelsea  taught  that 
the  course  of  history  was  regulated  by  the  lives  of  great  men ;  Mr, 
Buckle  insisted  that  it  was  regulated  by  the  course  of  great  rivers. 
Nations  were  misled,  he  affirmed,  by  not  sufiiciently  investigatiog 
natural  causes.  lie  regarded  the  human  race  as  the  bond-slaves  of 
external  phenomena;  a  rich  soil  or  a  temperate  climate  produced 
wealth,  and  civilisation  followed  but  never  preceded  the  creation  of 
capital.  Civilisation  sprang  up  in  an  alluvial  soil,  or  under  a  gemsl 
sky;  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  as  well  as  the  creation  was 
governed  entirely  by  physical  laws. 

The  eternal  laws  of  the  universe,  Carlyle  said,  told  an  altogether 
different  story,  and  the  man  who  refused  to  recognise  them,  or  inoated 
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on  reoonstmcting  the  world  on  a  theory  of  his  own>  was  not   worth 
the  pains  of  listening  to. 

People  kept  asking  him,  "  Have  you  read  Buckle's  book  ?  "  but  he 
answered  that  he  had  not,  and  was  not  at  all  likely  to  do  so.  He 
saw  bits  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  reviews,  and  found  nothing 
in  them  but  shallow  dogmatism  and  inordinate  conceit.  English 
literatnre  had  got  into  such  a  condition  of  falsity  and  exaggeration 
that  one  may  doubt  if  we  should  ever  again  get  a  genuine  book. 
Probably  not.  There  were  no  longer  men  to  write  or  to  read 
them,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  that  sort  of  thing  was  one  which 
might  be  conceived.  I  said  it  was  not  pleasant  to  begin  life  with  so 
dark  a  look-out. 

Mazzim. 

I  asked  him  about  the  party  of  Young  Italy  and  its  leader, 
Mazzini,  he  said,  was  a  diminutive,  dark-visaged,  little  fellow, 
with  bright  block  eyes,  about  the  stature  of  that  newspaper  Barry 
whom  we  had  encountered  at  Cork.*  Mazzini  was  a  perfectly  honour- 
able and  true  man,  but  possessed  by  wild  and  fanciful  theories 
borrowed  from  the  French  Republicans.  He  believed  in  Georges 
Sand  and  that  sort  of  cattle,  and  was  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  true  relation  of  things  in  this  world.  The  best  thing  that  had 
ever  befallen  him  was  the  opening  of  his  letters  by  Sir  James  Graham ; 

was  little  known  in   London  before  that  transaction ;  known,  in 

;,  to  few  people  except  the  circle  in  Cheyne  Eow,  But  afterwards 
he  had  innumerable  dinner  invitations,  and  got  subscriptions  up  and 
down  London  for  his  Italian  schools  and  other  undertakings. 

Diary  1851.— I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  of  Ma74zini,  whose  name  just 
then  was  a  good  deal  in  the  newspapers.  She  said  his  character, 
which  was  generous  and  self-devoted,  was  greatly  spoiled  by  a  spirit 
of  intrigue.  He  was  always  thinking  what  advantage  he  could  get 
out  of  every  occurrence. 

Advantage  for  his  cause  ?  I  queried. 

Yee,  advantage  for  his  cause,  she  said  ;  but  by  methods  such  a  man 
should  scorn.  It  was  he  who  planned  the  dinner  of  revolutionists 
at  the  American  Consnrs  lately,  which  got  the  American  Ambassador 
into  such  a  scrape.  The  Consul,  a  young  American^ — Saunders  was 
probably  his  name — pestered  Mazzini  to  dine  with  him.  He  would 
only  consent  on  condition  that  Garibaldi,  Kossuth,  Ledru-Kollin, 
id  the  rest  were  invited.  An  old  1'ole,  it  was  said,  had  to  borrow 
soveretgn  to  get  his  uniform  out  of  pawn,     Mazzini  expected  great 

lulta  in  Italy  and  Hungary  from  the  false  interpretation  which 
%onld  be  put  on  this  dinner  with  an  American  official.  Ledru-Rollin 
and   Kossuth,  who   hated  each  other,   met  there  for  the  first  time, 
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and  probably  never  again.  In  fact,  it  was  all  a  stage  play,  whicli 
Mazzini  expected  to  prodnce  the  effect  of  a  sincere  and  serions 
transaction.* 

I  said  I  had  supposed  him  too  grave  and  proud  for  aiiTthing  like 
a  trick.  She  said  he  was  certainly  grave  and  dignified,  but  he  some- 
times uttered  trivial  sentimentalities,  with  this  air  of  gravity  and 
dignity,  in  a  way  that  was  intensely  comic.  He  was  entirely  en- 
grossed in  his  purpose,  however,  while  one  of  his  brother  trinmvin 
in  the  government  of  Home  actually  wrote  to  London  to  say  that  the 
West  m  ill  at  er  Review  need  not  despair  of  an  article  he  had  promised, 
he  would  send  it  with  the  delay  of  a  month  or  two.  This  was  a 
national  tribune  pour  rirc. 

Lynch  Law. 

Speaking  of  strikes,  he  said  artisans  had  probably  been  ill-nsed ; 
Injustice  was  to  be  met  with  in  all  departments  of  human  afiairs,  but 
they  had  attempted  to  right  themselves  by  methods  which  oonld  on 
no  account  be  tolerated — systematised  outrages  resembling  the  ngly 
gambols  of  Lynch  law  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

I  suggested  that  something  might  be  said  for  Lynch  law.  It  was 
the  only  chivalry  of  the  old  type  left  in  the  world,  which  righted 
.vrongs  and  chastised  evil-doers  for  the  simple  love  of  justice.  Its 
officials  might  be  regarded  by  imaginative  persons  as  the  knight- 
errants  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Carlyle  laughed,  and  said  they  were  knights  worthy  of  the  centnry ; 
blind,  passionate,  ignorant  of  real  justice,  and  intolerably  self-confident 
in  their  ignorance.  Lynch  law  was  the  invention  of  a  people  given 
to  loud  talk  and  self-exhibition,  who  had  done  nothing  considerable 
in  the  world  that  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

At  Gal  way  our  host  was  a  man  who  had  afterwards  a  remarkable 
career — Edward  Butler,  then  the  editor  of  a  Nationalist  journal,  who 
had  been  a  State  prisoner  recently,  and  became  a  few  years  later 
leader  of  the  Sydney  bar  and  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  "  Reminiscences "  Carlyle  notes  a  curious  ren4:o7Ure  at  this 
time : 

"  Hospitable  luncheon  from  this  good  editor,  Duffys  ^^-editor  now,  I 
tliink ; — in  great  tumult,  in  blazing  dusty  sun,  we  do  get  seated  in  ^e 
*  'I'uam  Car,'  (juito  full  and — \Valk(ir  [introduction  from  Major  Sterling, 
brother  of  .jolm  Sterling]  recognising  nie,  inviting  warmly  both  Duff^  aod 
me  to  his  liouse  at  Sligo,  and  mounting  up  beside  me,  also  for  Tuam  this 
niglit, — roll  prosperously  away,  Dulfy  had  almost  rubbed  shoulders  with 
Attoriioy-(ion(M'ivl  Monahan  ;    a   rather   sinister  polite   gentleman  in  very 

*  "  On  Tuesday  last,  the  cvc  of  Washinjrton's  birthday,  G.  N.  Sanders,  B»q.»  the 
Artn'rican  Consul  at  I^ondon,  gave  an  international  dinner  at  his  residence,  when  there 
wnre  present  Mr.  Buchanan,  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  I^dru-RoUin.  Sir  J.  Walmsley,  M.P,, 
(jjuibaldi,  Worcell,  Orsini,  Pulsky,  Hertzen,  and  Mr.  Welsh,  Attach^  to  the  Legation  in 
liiindon." — JUmt rated  London  JS^eirti,  Feb.  25,  1854. 
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lit]  Hneii,  who  strove  hartl  to  have  got  him  h!in>.^Hl  lafely,  biu  ouiidii't, 
icli  WAS  the  botioviless  condition  of  the  thing  called  '  Law  '  in  It-eland/' 

The  Queen's  College,  of  which  Galw&y  seemed  to  be  particularly 
>roud,  planted  on  the  lonely  and  desolate   shores  of  Lough  Corrib^ 
opposite  the  poor-house,  appeared  to  Carlyle  like  a   reduced  gentle- 
man sitting  in  the  mnd  waiting  for  relief  from  the  establishment  over 
the  way» 

On  our  journey  towards  Sligo  an  incident  occurred  so  unexpected 
and  characteristic  that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  We  were  inside 
passengers  by  a  mail  coach,  and  before  it  started  a  young  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  their  honeymoon  joined  us.  The  bride  was  charming, 
and  Carlyle  oourteoufily  talked  to  her  about  sight-seeing  and  the 
pleasures  of  travelling,  mounting  at  times  to  higher  themes,  like  a 
man  who  never  had  a  care.  He  got  out  of  the  coach  for  a  moment 
at  a  roadside  station,  and  the  bride^  whom  I  happened  to  have  known 
at  Belfast,  from  whence  she  came,  immediately  exclaimed,  **  Who  is 
that  twaddling  old  Scotchman  who  allows  no  one  to  utter  a  word  but 
himself?"  I  was  so  tickled  by  this  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
scattering  pearls  in  unsuitable  places,  that  I  burst  into  a  guffaw  of 
laughter,  which  was  not  easily  extinguished.  In  the  evening  Garlyle 
asked  me  what  I  had  been  laughing  at  so  boisterously.  I  told  him, 
expecting  him  to  be  as  mnch  amused  as  I  was.  But  philosophers,  I 
suppose,  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at  hj  young  brides,  for  he  was  as 
much  disconcerted  by  the  incident  as  a  beau  of  four-and-twenty. 
The  absurdity  of  her  judgment  he  refused  to  see,  and  was  disposed 
to  insist  that  she  was  merely  a  charming  eml>odiment  of  the  vtu 
ptypuliy  for  undoubtedly  he  was  an  old  Scotchman,  and  probably 
twaddled  a  good  deal  to  no  purpose: 


MoRK  Odds  and  Ends. 

During  our   western  journey  the  t^lk   one   day    was  confined  to 

tritlea.      I  asked  him  if  he  bad  ever  come   to  any  decision  as  to  the 

authorship  of  "  Junius/'      He   replied   that  in  his  opinion  it  did   not 

riuatter  a  brass  farthing   to   any  human   being  who  was  Junius,      I 

?joined  that  one  could  not  well  be  indifterent  to  a  question  which  it 

was  alleged  touched  the  honour  of  either    Burke,  Chatham,  Gibbon, 

'Or  Grattan.     There   was   a    library  of  controversy  on  the  question — 

>ks,    pamphlets,    essays,   and   articles — the   writers  of  which   must 

kve  set  a  considerable  value   on   the   solution  of  the  problem.      It 

Probably  did  not,  Carlyle  said,  concern  the  honour  of  Burke  and  the 

[others  in  the  slightest  degree.      Persons  who  dealt  with  questions  of 

\\B  nature  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  if  any  one  cared  to  know,  that 

*hilip  Froncis  was  the  man. 

I  said  that  if  I   was  sure  of  anything  in  the  business  it  was  that 
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Francis  was  not  the  man.  After  his  return  from  India  lie  was  con- 
stantly posing  as  a  probable  Jnnins,  and  after  hia  death  hia  wife 
made  the  claim  definitely  on  his  behalf;  but  if  Jnnins  wanted  to  be 
known  he  had  the  means  of  patting  the  matter  outside  .the  regions 
of  doubt.  I  was  persuaded  that  Francis  was  Junius'  amannensiB  and 
intermediary  with  Woodfall,  and  was  fond  of  masquerading  in  his 
master's  cast  clothes.  Carlyle  made  no  answer,  and  proceeded  to 
speak  of  other  things. 

I  told  him  of  a  time  when  I  had  travelled  over  a  part  of  our 
present  route  with  John  Mitchel  and  John  O'Hagan  (both  known  to 
him).  After  supper  one  evening,  as  Q'Hagan  read  alond  a  chapter  of 
'*  Sartor  Besartus/'  a  commercial  traveller  who  had  strayed  into  the 
room  demanded  if  we  were  playing  a  practical  joke,  pretending  to 
read  and  applaud  such  astonishing  nonsense.  O'Hagan  mildly  assimed 
him  it  was  a  genuine  book  he  read,  written  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
"  Carlisle,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  not  astonished  at  anything  that  fellow 
would  publish.  I  saw  his  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  with  a  bishop  in  one 
window  and  the  devil  in  another."  O'Hagan  informed  him  that  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  as  different  a  person  from  Richard  Carlisle  as  Solomon 
the  wise  king  from  Solomon  the  old  clothes-man.  But  he  refused  to 
be  persuaded.  "  Why,  sir,"  he  repeated,  "  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
his  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  with  the  bishop  and  the  devil  aide  by  side.". 

Carlyle  said  the  bagman  was  better  informed  than  his  clasa  since 
he  knew  enough  to  construct  an  hypothesis  of  his  own  on  the  subject 
Opinions  and  criticisms  about  himself  were  things  he  heard  with  little 
satisfaction  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  unutterably  trivial  and 
worthless.  He  was  known  in  some  smaU  degree  to  a  few  men  whom 
he  knew  in  turn,  and  that  was  all  that  was  needful  or  salutary. 

I  told  him  that  when  I  was  in  London  a  few  weeks  before  I  heard 
people  laughing  a  good  deal  at  the  idea  of  him  which  had  impressed 
itself  on  the  mind  of  a  Whig  official  of  the  second  class.  At  a  dinner- 
table  the  talk  fell  on  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea.  After  puzzling  for 
a  while  to  identify  him,  the  official  asked  his  neighbour  in  a  whisper, 
'•  Isnt  that  the  man  who  wrote  the  'French  Revolution' — with  a 
Scotch  accent  ?  " 

Carlyle  laughed  heartily,  and  imitated  his  unknown  critic  in  various 
banal  phrases  always  ending  with  the  Scotch  accent.  I  suggested 
that  the  official  instead  of  a  hctitu:.  would  have  made  an  epigram  if  he 
had  inquired  whether  the  Mr.  Carlyle  in  question  was  not  the  man 
who  wrote  all  his  speculations  about  Ireland  with  a  decidedly  Scotch 
accent  ?  He  laughed,  and  told  the  story  of  the  Scotch  judge  who 
thought  a  little  hanging  would  be  very  useful  to  a  prisoner,  implying, 
I  suppose,  that  a  little  rough  usage  was  wholesome  for  Treland. 

I  told  him  that  a  student,  in  whose  capacity  and  disposition  I  had 
a  strong  belief,  asked  for  a  line  in  his  handwriting,  a  guiding 
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if  he  might  choose.  We  had  now  arrived  at  our  hotel,  and  Carlyle 
wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  as  fitting  counsel  for  the  case  in  band, 
"  Fais  ton  faiC  * 

Eecurring  to  Mitchel,  he  asked  if  difference  of  policy  had  been  the 
main  cause  of  our  separation. 

Certainly,  I  said,  it  had.  He  wanted  to  advise  the  people  not  to 
pay  poor-rate,  poor-rate  being  the  poor  man's  rent,  and  to  prepare 
for  immediate  insurrection ,  when  famine  was  everywhere  in  the 
island,  and  the  French  Revolution  had  not  revived  the  national  spirit. 
But  he,  Carlyle,  was  accountable  for  another  cause  of  our  difference ; 
he  had  taught  Mitchel  to  oppose  the  liberation  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews*  Mitchel  wanted  to  preach  these  opinions 
in  the  Nation,  but  I  could  not  permit  this  to  be  done,  ray  own  con- 
victions being  altogether  different. 

Mitchel,  he  said,  would  be  found  to  be  right  in  the  end ;  the  black 
man  conld  not  be  emancipated  from  the  taws  of  nature,  which  had 
pronounced  a  very  decided  decree  on  the  question,  and  neither  could 
the  Jew, 


W.  E.  FOBSTEB. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  young  Quaker,  who66  arrival  Carlyle 
had  promised  somewhere  on  the  journey,  suddenly  joined  us.  He  was 
engaged  in  administering  a  fund  which  his  family  and  friends  had 
raised  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and  has  left  a  record  of  what  he 
saw  in  Ireland  which,  for  ghastly  horror,  rivals  Defoe's  picture  of  the 
Great  Plague.  He  was  at  that  time  a  vigorous,  active  young  fellow^ 
of  simple  habits  and  simple  speech,  in  which  no  one  would  have 
detected  the  future  statesman.  In  the  *'  Reminiscences'*  Carlyle  thus 
records  his  arrival  : 

**  Cai-  to  Bftllina  (Balh/  is  place,  voUum)  ;  drivers,  boots,  <Src.,  bui^y  packing. 
Tuam  coach  (oui's  of  yesterday)  comes  in ;  there  rushes  fixjm  it,  shot  vl&  if  by 
cannon  from  Yorkshire  or  Mori>eth  without  stopping, — W,  E.  Forater! 
very  blue-nosed,  I  ut  with  news  from  my  wife,  and  with  inextinguishable 
good-humour ;  he  mounts  with  us  almost  without  refection,  and  we  start 
for  Bullina  ;  public  rar  all  to  ourselves  ;  gloomy  hulks  of  mountains  on  the 
left ;  coimtry  ill-tilled,  some  i^jitilled,  varant,  and  we  get  upon  wide  stony 
moorland,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  desolate  expan^en  of  *  Lough  Con.*  .  ,  *  , 
Dufly  has  been  at  mtiss*  and  8i«rmon.  Priest  reproving  practices  on  '  patron 
days '  (pUgriiiiageii,  &c.,  which  issue  now  in  whisky  mainly),  with  much  guud 
le&se,  says  Dufify." 

At  Westport  we  came  on  a  ruined  population  overflowing  the 
workhouse  and  swarming  in  the  streets.  They  were  idle,  or  only 
making  believe  to  work  here  and  there,  the  Parliament  in  London 
having  peremptorily  negatived  the  proposal  to  turn  these  huge  build- 

•  TbU  w&»  the  late  Cusbel  Hocr,  wIiohc  too  enrly  death  \»  announced  while  lln-ho 
pi^^  are  being  revised. 
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ings  into  manufactories,  where  useful  industries  might  be  taught  to 
young  men  and  women,  while  the  able-bodied  were  employed  in 
raising  the  food  they  consumed.  This  is  Carlyle's  account  of  the 
place: 

**  Human  sw  iueiy  has  hei>e  reached  its  acme,  happily  :  30,000  paupers  in 
thi^j  union,  population  supf  oised  to  be  60,000.  Workhouse  proper  (I  suppose) 
ctinnot  hold  above  o  or  4000  of  them,  subsidiary  workhouses  and  outdoor 
relief  for  the  others.  Abomination  of  desolation  !  what  can  you  make  of  it  ? 
Outdoor  quasi -M-or^;  3  or  400  big  hulks  of  fellows  tumbling  about  with 
shares,  picks,  and  barrows,  ^  levelling  *  the  end  of  their  workhouse  hill ;  at 
first  glance  you  would  think  them  all  working ;  look  nearer,  in  each  shovel 
there  is  some  ounce  or  two  of  mould,  and  it  is  all  make-believe ;  5  or  600 
boys  and  lads  pretending  to  break  stones.  Can  it  be  a  charity  to  keep  men 
alive  on  these  ti>rm8  i  .  .  .  ,  Fifty-four  WTetched  mothers  sat  rocking  young 
ofispring  in  one  room  ;  voyue  la  fjalere.  *  Dean  Bourke  '  (Catholic  priest,  to 
whom  also  we  had  a  letter)  turns  up  here  ;  middle-aged,  middle-sized  figure, 
rusty  ish  black  coat,  hcssian  boots,  white  stockings,  good-humoured,  loud- 
spoaking  face,  fre([uent  Lundyfoot  snuif ;  a  mad  pauper  woman  shrieks  to 
be  towards  him,  keepers  seize  her,  bear  her  oft'  shrieking  ;  Bean,  poor  fellow, 
has  to  take  it  *  asy,'  I  find — how  othi^rwise  ?  Issuing  from  the  workhouse 
ra^rged  cohorts  are  in  waiting  for  him,  pei-secute  him  with  their  begging. 
Whei-ever  he  shows  face,  some  scores,  soon  waxing  to  be  hundreds,  of 
wretches  beset  him  :  he  confesses  he  dare  not  stir  out  except  on  horseback, 
or  with  some  fenced  park  to  take  i-efuge ;  poor  Dean  Boiu-ke ! " 

The  Irish  problem,  Carlyle  said  as  we  came  away,  was  to  make  a 
beginning  in  checking  pauperism.  This  was  the  first  task  a  sensible 
man  would  desire  to  see  taken  in  hand.  He  would  not  attempt  to  show 
the  way,  not  being  familiar  with  practical  business,  but  he  asserted 
there  was*  a  way.  Peel,  from  his  mastery  over  the  details  of  business, 
knowing  what  this  axle  and  that  wheel  was  fit  for,  had  great  advan- 
tages, and  if  he  were  only  thirty  years  of  age  with  his  present 
experience,  he  would  do  some  notable  work  before  he  died. 

One  spectacle  which  struck  Mr.  Carlyle  much  in  the  later  days  of 
our  journey,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  in  the  "  Reminiscences,"  the 
systematic  suppression  of  the  peasantry  by  the  landlords.  I  borrow 
a  page  or  two  from  my  own  diary  of  the  period  on  this  and  some 
other  forgotten  incidents : 

"  Wc  travelled  slowly  from  Limerick  to  Sligo,  ai»d  wc  found  every whei-e 
the  features  of  a  rereiitly  conquered  country.  Claro  was  almost  a  wildemesK 
from  Kilnish  to  Corotiu.  The  desolate  shores  of  Lough  Condb  would  have 
resembled  a  dehcrt  but  that  the  stumps  of  ruined  houses  showed  that  not 
nature,  but  uiaii,  had  been  the  desolator.  Between  Killala  Bay  and  Sligo, 
durinj:^  an  entire  day's  tmvel,  wo  estimated  that  eveiy  second  dwelling  was 
pulled  down ;  and  not  cabins  alone,  but  stone  houses  fit  for  the  residence  of 
a  substiintial  yeomanry." 

We  were  shown  the  mansion  of  a  baronet  who  spent  in  London 
a  rental  of  £30,000  a  year  drawn  from  his  Irish  tenantry ;  he  had 
ejected  320  persons  within  a  few  months,  and  was  in  arrears  with 
his  poor-rate. 


The  degradation  which  had  fallen  on  the  generous  Celtic  race  was  a  sight 
such  as  I  had  nowhere  seen  or  i*ead  of.  The  famine  and  the  landlords  have 
actuallj  created  a  7iew  race  in  Ireland.  We  sriw  on  tlie  streets  of  Gal  way 
crowds  of  creatures  more  debau'Red  than  the  Yahoo3  of  Swift — creatures 
having  only  a  distant  and  liideons  resemblance  to  human  beings.  Grey- 
headed old  men,  whose  idiotic  faces  had  hardened  into  a  settled  leer  of 
mendicancy,  and  women  filthier  and  more  frightful  than  the  harpies,  who  at 
the  jingle  of  a  coin  on  the  pavement  swarmed  in  m^Tiads  from  unseen 
places ;  struggling,  screaming,  shrieking  for  their  prey,  like  some  monstrous 
and  unclean  animals.  In  Westport  the  sight  of  the  priest  on  the  street 
•gathered  an  entire  pauper  population,  thick  as  a  village  market,  swarmiiig 
round  him  for  relief.  Beggar  children,  beggar  adults,  beggars  in  white  hairs, 
girls  with  faces  grey  and  shrivelled  ;  women  with  the  more  touching  and 
tragic  aspect  of  lingering  shame  and  self-respect  not  yet  eflVed  ;  and  among 
these  terrible  realities,  impostura  shaking  in  pretended  6ts  to  add  the  last 
touch  of  horrible  grotesqueness  to  the  picture  !  I  saw  the.se  accursed  sights, 
and  they  are  burned  into  my  memory  for  ever.  Poor,  mutilated,  and 
debased  scions  of  a  tender,  brave,  and  piotis  stock,  they  were  martyi-s  in  the 
battle  of  centuries  for  the  right  to  live  in  their  own  land,  and  no  Hercu* 
]aneum  or  Pompeii  covers  ruins  so  memorable  to  me  as  those  which  li 
buried  under  the  fallen  roof-trees  of  an  *  Irish  extermination.*'* 


After  such  a  tragedy  as  Westport  exhibited  we  coald  have  little 
relish,  I  fancy,  for  criticism,  or  the  biography  of  notabilities,  bat 
Carlyle  reports  that  the  day  finished  as  usual  with  **  babbling  of 
literatare,"  for  which,  it  seems,  I  was  responsible,  needing,  perhaps, 
some  relief  after  much  natural  wrath  aod  pity.  J 

"  Duffy  and  I  privately  decide  that  we  mil  have  some  lunche<in  at  our 
inn,  and  quit  thLs  citadel  of  mendicancy,  intolerable  to  godis  and  man,  back 
to  Castlebiir  ^/n>  evening.  Brilliant  rose-pink  landlady,  reverent  of  Dulf}'. 
Bouquet  to  Dully ;  mysteriously  Imnded  from  unknown  young  lady,  with 
verse  or  prose  note ;  humph  !  humph ! — and  so  without  accident  in  now 
bright  hot  afternoon,  we  take  leave  of  Croagh  Patrick — (devils  and  serpents 
all  collected  there — Oh,  why  isn't  there  some  Patrick  to  do  it  now  again  !) 
and  babbling  of  *  literature  '  (not  by  7n?/ will),  perhaps  about  r>  p.m.  arrive  at 
Cajstlebar  again^  and  (for  D/s  sake)  are  reverently  welcomed." 

At  Donegal  our  pleasant  trip  ended.  I  had  to  return  to  Dublin 
with  a  new  to  revive  immediat-ely  the  Nation  (which  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Government  in  July  184-8),  and  Carlyle,  after  a  brief 
visit  to  Gweedore,  was  to  sail  from  Derry  to  Glasgow.  This  is  the 
notioe  of  car  dispersion  in  the  "  Reminiscences/'  somewhat  abridged  : 

"  Sea  and  Donegal  and  Killibegs,  moory  raggedness  with  gi'een  patches 
near,  all  treeless — nothing  distinct  till  steep  narrow  street  of  *  Ballyshannon ' ; 
mills,  breweries,  considenible,  confused,  much  white-washed  country  town. 
Tourists,  quasi-English,  busy  at  table  already  :  silent  exc'-  waiter,  doing  his 
swiftest  in  imperturlmble  patience  and  silence.  And  so  to  the  rtMul  again, 
quitting  BullyHhannon ;  only  Duffy,  Forster,  and  I  did  breakfast  there. 

••  Donog.il  a  dingy  little  t^^wn  ;  triangular  mai'ket  place  ;  run  aci'osH  to  see 
(/Neill's  old  mansion  ;  skeleton  of  really  sumptuous  old  castle, — Spanish  gold 
in  Queen  Eli/.abeth's  time  had  helped.  Dropping  Forster,  who  will  go  bv 
Gleotivr  to  Gweedore,  and  meet  me  there ;  Duffy  is  for  Dublin,  I  for  Deny, 
aiid  we  part  at  Stranorlar ;   I,  b}'  appointment,  am  for  Lord  George  Hill's, 
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and  have  a  plan  of  route  from  Plattnauer.  And  now  from  the  moor-edge  one 
sees  '  Stranorlar '  several  miles  off,  and  a  valley  mostly  green,  not  exemplary 
for  culture,  but  most  welcome  here.  Down  towards  it,  Dufiy  earnestly 
talking,  consulting,  questioning ;  pathetic,  as  looking  to  the  speedy  end  now. 
Down  into  the  valley ;  fat  heavy  figure,  in  grey  coarse  woollen,  suddenly 
running  with  us,  sees  me,  says  '  all  r-ight ! '  It  is  poor  Plattnauer,  who  has 
come  thus  far  to  meet  me !  we  get  him  up ;  enter  through  the  long  out- 
skirts of  *■  Stranorlar,'  up  its  long  idle-looking  street,  to  coach-stand  ; — and 
there  Duffy  stretching  out  his  hand,  with  silent  sorrowful  face,  I  say, '  Fare- 
well,' and  am  off  to  Plattnauer's  little  inn  ;  and  consider  my  tour  as  almost 
ended." 

I  had  sent  to  Dublin  to  procure  a  supply  of  Carlyle's  fayouiite 
Repeal  pipes,  which  I  hoped  to  give  him  before  parting,  and  I  got 
in  reply  a  story  with  a  moral.  The  Repeal  pipe  had  been  pushed 
out  of  the  market  by  an  enterprising  English  mannfactnrer,  who 
fabricated  an  imitation  of  it  in  cheaper  materials,  in  chalk,  I  believe, 
instead  of  pipe  clay ;  and  afber  earning  a  little  dishonest  profit  by 
selling  it  under  the  same  name,  totally  destroyed  the  character  of 
both  articles,  and  brought  the  traffic  to  an  end.  I  told  the  stoiy  to 
Carlyle,  and  assured  him  that  this  had  been  the  history  of  more 
important  industrial  enterprises  in  Ireland.  Onr  native  woollens  had 
been  imitated  in  shoddy  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  fraudulent  article  sent 
for  sale  in  Dublin  as  Irish  manufacture.  Carlyle  said  the  despicable 
and  distracted  career  of  modem  competition  had  many  worse  incidents 
to  exhibit.  One  of  the  most  alarming  phases  of  our  sodal  life  was 
the  complete  contempt  for  veracity  and  integrity,  by  which  profit  was 
pursued  by  these  sons  of  Mammon,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  no 
reasonable  man  could  doubt. 

As  soon  as  he  got  settled  at  home  our  correspondence  recom- 
menced, and  a  little  later  our  conversations. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

[Toheocmtmued.) 


MR.  SPURGEON  is  dead.  There  are  tbousanda  in  this  country, 
and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  in  other  landsj  in  whom  this 
announcement  will  awaken  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  There  are 
nmltitudes  in  England  and  America  who  reckoned  among  the  pro- 
spects of  their  visit  to  London  the  treat  of  hearing  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Stead  of  a  North-countryman  who  said  :  **  I 
dimia  want  to  die  till  I  gang  to  London  and  see  Madame  Tussaud'a 
and  hear  Mr.  Spnrgeon."  This  man  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
thousands,  whose  range  of  reading  was  restxicted,  whose  historical 
interests  culminated  in  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  whose  religious 
curiosity  reached  to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Their  vision  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  wax  figures  in  Baker  Street — or,  rather,  Marylebone  Road  ; 
aod  their  hearts  would  be  gladdened  at  the  Tabernacle,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  range  of  lilr.  Spurgeon's  influence  was  limited  to  thia 
type  of  man  :  it  was  far  wider  ;  but  the  type  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
it  those  for  whom  Mr.  Spurgeon*3  message  had  a  special  charm. 
^ar  wider  was  his  influence ;  and  the  sense  of  loss  will  not  be  felt 
mly  among  those  who  looked  forward  to  hearing  him,  it  will  be  the 
portion  of  those  thousands  to  whom  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  sermon  was  & 
weekly  benefit  or  boon.  Ladies  of  education  and  culture  took 
delight  in  reading  his  sermons ;  and  ministers  of  all  denominationa 
foand  them  more  or  leas  useful.  Indeed,  speaking  of  this,  I 
■tremble  to  think  of  those  echoes  to  whom  Mr.  Spurgeon's  death 
the  silence  of  the  voice  which  awoke  their  notes.  An 
echo  is  a  poor  thing  at  the  best,  having  no  originating  faculty  ; 
but  a  pulpit  echo  is  of  all  echoes  the  poorest  and  most  pitiable, 
for  this  is  an  echo  which  is  expected  to  make  some 
noise  every  Sunday.  There  is,  however,  consolation  for  thetie ; 
VOL.  LXI.  X 
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for    we    are     informed    that   the    accomulation  of  sermons    in    the 
publisher's    hands   will   suffice  for  the   issue   of  a    weekly    sermon 
by  Mr.    Spurgeon    for   some    years    to   come;   so  that   his  echoes 
may  continue  their  reverberations  for  some  time    longer,     till  the 
supply  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  imitators  fall  back  upon  their  original 
staleness,  and  go  limping  about  their  work,  having  lost  the  power  of 
using  their  own  legs  after  having  employed  crutches  so  long.     It  will, 
perhaps,  be  good  for  them  to  be  obliged  to  use  their  own  powers.     I 
think  !Mr.  Spurgeon  would  have  agreed  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  saying 
that  **  no  man  ever  yet  was  great  through  imitation/'      I  think  Mr. 
Spurgeon  would  have  gone  further ;  I  think  that,  however  desirous 
lie  may  have  been  of  training  men  to  teach  the   principles   which  he 
conceived  to  be  essential  truths  of  religion,  he  appreciated  originality, 
and  that  from  an  ethical  and  spiritual  point  of  view  he  would   have 
said  to  those  who  aspired  to  serve  God  by  preaching  :  "  Be  yourselves, 
but  do  not  think  of  yourselves.     Nay,  forget  self  in  order  that  yon 
may  be  yourselves."     For  whatever  else  may  be   said   of  the  great 
Baptist  preacher,  whether  we  describe  him  as  a  preacher,  an  organiser, 
an  author,  one   thing   remains  true   of  him — he  was  always  Mr. 
Spurgeon.     It  was  his  personality  which  impressed  the  world  ;  the 
things  he  said  may  be  quoted  as  smart  or  telling,  as  humorous  or 
pathetic  (though  he  was  not  often  in  the  melting  mood),  but  behind 
all  was  the  force  of  his  own  personal  character,  his  faith,  his  indepen- 
dence, his    earnestness,  his  perseverance,  the    sum    total    of    those 
mysterious  qualities  which  make  up  personality ;  there  was  the  char- 
acter behind  which  reveals  itself  in  word  and  action,  and  which,  in  its 
turn,  gives  weight  and  force  to  all  that  is  said  and  done ;  so  that  the 
same  thing  said  by  different  men  carries  very  different  weight.      What 
a  man  says  is  appraised  by  a  subtle  process  of  valuation ;  and  in  this 
men  are  like  stocks  which  pay  equal  dividends,  but  command  different 
market  prices. 

!Mr.  Spurgeon^s  loss  thus  becomes  more  than  a  loss  to  those  who 
received  from  him  much  of  their  spiritual  diet,  or  their  pulpit 
pabulum.  Ilis  death  is  the  loss  of  a  personality  and  character  whose 
influence  ranged  further  than  his  hearers  or  his  readers.  He  was  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  English-speaking  people.  He  was  an  English- 
man possessed  of  the  robust  qualities  of  our  race,  and  he  held  a 
position  which  was  recognised  (even  by  those  who  differed  from  him 
most  widely  in  religion  and  politics)  as  a  position  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled,  not  because  he  was  a  Baptist,  a  Calvinist,  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  but  in  virtue  of  those  qualities  which  Englishmen 
have  always  delighted  to  honour — energy,  perseverance,  conragey 
frankness  of  speech,  singleness  of  purpose,  independence  of  character, 
and  faith  in  God. 
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Leaving  out  of  sight  his  position  as  a  religions  teacher,  he 
bequeaths  us  a  leBSon  of  saccess  in  life.  Strictly  speaking,  he 
had  no  advantage  of  birth  or  circnmstance,  save  that  inestimable 
advantage  of  traditional  piety  in  the  home.  Bat  the  step  from  the 
little  cottage  next  to  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn  at  Kelvedon  to  the 
Tabernacle  and  Beulah  Hill  was  a  great  one.  In  taking  it  he  had  to 
«ndure  the  jealous  distrust,  partly  natural  and  justifiable,  but  partly 
also  discreditable  and  unworthy,  which  seldom  forgets  to  dog  the 
steps  of  those  who  climb  above  their  fellows.  There  were  some 
who  prophesied  that  the  excitement  of  his  fame  would  not  last.  He 
had  "  gone  np  like  a  rocket  and  would  come  down  like  a  stick,'' 
Dr.  Parker,  who  quotes  this,  tells  us  also  that  grave  and  reverend  men 
apolog^ed  for  him,  and  hoped  that  *'he  would  not  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  Baptist  ministry."  He  also  relates  how  Dr.  Binney 
gpoke  of  him  as  a  boy  who  talked  *'  in  a  most  confused  and  incoherent 
manner,  without  logic  or  consistency."  But  time  did  not  wear  out 
Lis  reputation;  the  light  shone  to  the  last.  He  had  talent,  but 
he  had  qualities  without  which  talent  is  of  little  avail :  he  had 
what  athletes  would  call  staying  power.  He  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  furore  of  early  fame.  A  lighter  character  and  a 
lees  stable  soul  might  have  been  ruined  by  the  popularity  which 
met  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  manhood.  The  prosperity  of  fools 
destroys  them  ;  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  the  instinct  of  a  strong  nature. 
He  knew  that  no  man  can  produce  great  effects  without  hard  work. 
He  had  won  a  reputation  :  he  did  more^  he  did  the  much  harder 
thing,  he  maintained  it.  He  was  able  to  do  bo,  because  he 
recognised  the  law  of  hard  work,  and  because  he  was  wise  enough 
not  to  be  tempted  out  of  his  depth.  Of  his  hard  work  little  need 
be  said.  It  is  open  to  all  to  see  that  he  did  not  oHer  to  his 
people  what  cost  him  nothing.  We  are  told  how  the  late  Rev. 
Mr,  Denton  noticed  at  the  British  Museum  a  gentleman  who  was 
constantly  consulting  the  works  of  the  Fathers  and  of  other  divines, 
and  who  proved  t^  be  Mr.  Spurgeon's  man,  employed  to  ransack  the 
divinity  of  the  past  for  anecdotes  or  pulpit  illustrations.  The 
incident  serves  to  show  a  determination  to  lay  under  tribute  every 
ioarce  of  light  and  help  and  not  to  rely  npon  old  material  only. 
It  b  the  price  to  be  paid  for  freshness ;  since  what  is  old  and 
stale  to  us  seldom  comes  with  freshness  from  our  lips. 

But  no  anecdote  is  needed  to  show  the  energy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
working  powers.  The  vast  congregation  which  gathered  at  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  still  vaster  congregations  who  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  were  readers  of  his  sermons,  are  evidence  of  the  industry  and 
energy  which  kept  his  utterances  fresh  and  crisp  for  more  than  thirty 
years.     This  indomitable  and  unflagging  perseverance  won  its  reward. 


II 
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It  gave  Mm  an  assured  place  in  the  metropolis  ;  lie  became  a  rflcogaised 
power  in  the  religious  life  of  England,  He  stood  before  kiags,  and 
not  before  mean  men. 

But  he  bad  another  quality  which  contributed  to  his  saocess. 
Besides  the  staying  power  which  diligence  assures,  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  live  within  his  own  limitations.  Many  a  man  who  has  reached  a 
*Tertain  meaflure  of  fame  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  ambition  which  over^ 
leaps  itself,  when  he  has  been  tempted  to  essay  the  winning  of  fame  in 
some  fresh  departure.  Bulwer  Lytton  was  regarded  as  desirous  of 
many-sided  fame  when  he  sought  to  add  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  to 
the  renown  of  a  poet  and  a  novelist ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
desires  do  not  end  in  the  obscuration  of  a  man'a  legitimate  fame. 
Dr.  Watts ^  the  correspondent  of  learned  men  in  Europe,  ia  forgotten  ; 
the  author  of  *'  The  Little  Busy  Bee  "  is  remembered,  and  the  bee  has 
sucked  the  honey  out  of  the  llower  of  his  fame.  Thousands  kno! 
him  as  the  author  of  the  line — 


"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite," 

who  do  not  know  him  as  the  author  of  the  noblest  hymn  in  the 
English  lauguage.  A  farthing  candle  lighted  may  blot  out  our  vision 
of  a  star  :  and  a  puerile  ambition  of  shining  in  some  fresh  sphere 
may  dim  the  lustre  of  a  well-earned  renown. 

Mr,  Spurgeon  escaped  this  temptation,  if  it  ever  assailed  him. 
Some,  indeed,  thought  that  his  essays  at  authorship  might  prove 
disastrous  in  this  way ;  and  the  works  that  he  has  written  may  be 
pointed  to  as  evidence  of  his  having  attempted,  and  successfully 
attempted,  another  path  besides  preaching.  But  this  view  ia,  I  think, 
a  mistaken  one.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  books.  His 
''  John  Ploughman's  Talk''  has  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  half  a 
million.  Ilia  **  Treasury  of  David  "  has  sold  by  thousands.  We  admit 
it ;  but  it  ifi  not  as  an  author  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  will  be  remembered ; 
his  works  are  not  in  the  true  sense  ventures  in  literature.  They  are 
rather  chips  from  his  workshop ;  and  in  his  workshop  not  books  but 
sermons  were  made.  These  were  his  true  work ;  the  others  were 
but  groupings  of  accumulated  material.  He  was  not  tempted >  as 
others  have  been,  into  really  new  ventures.  Preaching  was  his  trade  ; 
and  he  kept  to  it.  Hoc  unum — this  one  thing  he  did — whatever  he 
wrote  he  threw  it  off  in  the  course  of,  and  not  in  addition  to^  his 
main  and  much- loved  work  of  preaching.  To  this,  and  not  to  author- 
ship, he  devoted  his  life. 

This  energetic  perseverance  was  allied  with  certain  glfbs — a  sturdy 
good  sense,  a  vigorous  mind,  a  quick  imagination,  a  mirthful  and 
joyous  temperament,  a  telling  voice,  and  a  mastery  of  good  stalwart 
language.  I  heard  it  once  said  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  that  he  possessed 
no  first-rate  gifts,  but  a  good  supply  of  second-rate  gifts  in  Hrst-rate 
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order,       I  thought  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this  description. 
There  have  been  men  with  richer  gifts — ^witb  wider  mastery  of  their 

mother  tongue,  with  voice  of  greater  variety  and  more  sympathetic 
timbre,  with  more  native  humour,  and  with  higher  intellectual  en- 
dowments ;  but  it  has  seldom  happened  that  they  have  met  in  one 
man,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon^s  gifts  met  in  him.  to  find  themselves  dominated 
and  directed  by  a  vigorous  will  and  a  single-minded  purpose.  To 
compare  him  with  men  in  the  world  of  politics,  we  find  ourselves 
disposed  to  say  that  he  was  among  religious  orators  what  Bright  was 
among  political.  The  comparison  is  not  wholly  correct,  but  it  is  one 
which  suggests  itself  to  many  ;  and  it  is  conveniently  near  to  the  truth. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  I  am  at  a  disadvantage,  as  I  did  not 
know  him  personally ;  but  I  know  enough  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  strong  personal  attachment  with  which  he  was  able  to  inspire  his 
friends,  and  the  power  of  that  genial  nature  which  could  disarm  pre- 
judice. A  ready  word,  and  a  kindly  disposition  to  speak  the  word 
that  was  ready,  gave  him  the  key  to  unlock  even  a  stranger's  heart. 
I  remember  an  anecdote  which  was  told  me  by  a  clergyman  whom  to 
know  was  to  love,  and  who,  in  telling  me  the  incident,  expressed  the 
pleasure  which  it  bad  given  him.  Like  the  Baptist  preacher,  he  was 
compelled  to  spend  part  of  the  year  at  Mentoue.  There  he  met  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  to  whom  he  described  himself  as  frail,  saying  that  his  doctor 
compared  him  to  a  fractured  pane  of  glass,  which  might  last  long 
enough  wuth  proper  care.  **  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  '*  I  hope  that 
the  pane  of  glass  may  last  for  many  a  day,  for  God's  light  to  shine 
through  it.*'  There  was  a  grace  of  simple  kindliness  in  such  things 
fts  these,  as  there  was  the  strong  love  of  simplicity  in  his  saying, 
"  I  hate  oratory.*'  To  speak  as  he  thought,  as  he  felt,  as  he  believed, 
with  faith  and  with  sincerity,  this  was  enough  ;  this  is  one  secret  of 
Itrae  power. 

By  religions  descent  Mr.  Spurgeon  belonged  to  the  Puritan  stream 
of  English  thought.  As  regards  progress  and  culhire,  he  has  been 
called  a  Philistioe,  The  temperament  of  such  men  blinds  them 
to  much  of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life.  They  are  as  those  who  live 
in  a  walled  garden,  and  who  lose  the  sunlight  sooner  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  because  of  the  height  of  their  garden  wall.  Such 
often  mistake  the  shadow  projected  by  their  own  wall  for  a  dark- 
ness which  has  fallen    on   the  whole  world.      Our  prejudices  and  our 

df-made  limitations  may  obstruct   the  light  of  heaven.     But  it  is 

mly  fair  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture.     The  Puritan  type  may 

^mean  heedlessness  of  culture  and    loss  of  sweetness  and  light,  but  it 

ilao  means    seriousness,   earnestness,  and   a  courageous  bearing  like 

lat  of  the  Cameronians,  "  who  prayed  as  they  fought  and  fought  as 

ley  prayed,"     If  such  men  fail  to  see  the  light  which    falls  beyond 
their  own  garden,  the  light   in   their  own   garden  is  very  clear,  and 
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they  know  how  to  rejoice  in  it.  Their  own  experiences  are  as  revela- 
tions to  them.  Their  own  interpretations  are  derived  from  sources 
which  are  beyond  challenge.  The  difficult  text  may  he  solved  by 
prayer,  and  the  solution  so  found  may  stand  against  the  glosses  of 
human  learning.  The  resultant  attitude  of  mind  b  plainly  nncritical. 
It  lacks  historical  perspective.  The  Bible  becomes  ander  snch 
treatment  as  a  Chinese  picture,  every  object  is  equidistant.  The  snhlime 
collection  of  books  which  make  up  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Bible 
loses  under  such  treatment  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  which 
historical  criticism  can  supply ;  the  (real  weight,  value,  signifi- 
cance of  many  passages  is  lost.  The  texts  are  not  understood 
as  the  prophet  or  writer  meant  them  to  be  understood;  their 
relationship  to  age  and  circumstances  is  merged  in  their  relation, 
possible  or  impossible,  to  the  modem  reader.  The  message, 
real  or  fancied,  to  the  spiritual  experience  of  to-day  constitutes  their 
chief  use.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  true  message  to  the  men  of  to-day 
can  only  be  realised  when  i.he  meaning  of  the  message  to  the  men  of 
past  days  is  understood.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  man's 
moral  earnestness  may  save  him  from  the  ill-effects  or  logical  results 
of  his  intellectual  limitations.  Bishop  Horsley  said  that  the  careful 
student  of  the  English  Bible  might  gain  such  an  instinctive  insight 
into  the  drift  of  Bible  teaching  that  he  could  compass  the  meaning 
of  passages  which,  critically  speaking,  he  was  unable  to  expound. 
There  is  truth  in  this.  There  is  a  spiritual  instinct,  the  outgrowth  of 
diligent  and  devout  study,  which  carries  a  man  beyond  his  own  intel- 
lectual limitations.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  any  man  can  escape 
the  effects  of  his  own  mental  limitations ;  but  I  do  mean  that  men 
whose  spiritual  and  moral  forces  are  carefully  cultivated  may  often 
transcend  them.  If  it  were  not  so,  Christian  sympathy  would  be 
even  narrower  than  it  is.  But  in  much  the  limitations  remain,  and 
their  effects  are  felt.  They  were  seen  in  Mr.  Spurgeon,  though  in 
him  they  were  often  transcended.  Time  and  space  would  fail  me  in 
any  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  point.  But  I  may,  at  least,  quote  the 
following  from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons.  His  attachment  to  Cal- 
vinism is  sincere  and  unhesitating : 

"Do  you  suppow*  for  a  moment  that  this  is  any  injustice  in  Goil  in  having 
given  you  grace  which  lie  did  not  give  to  another  i  I  suppose  you  say, 
*  Injustice,  no  :  God  ha,s  a  right  to  do  as  He  wills  with  his  own  ;  I  could  not 
claim  gi-ace  lior  could  my  companions ;  God  chose  to  give  it  to  me,  the  other 
has  rejected  grace  wilfiUIy  to  liis  own  fault,  and  I  should  have  done  the 
same,  but  that  Ho  gave  "more  grace"  whei-eby  my  will  was  constrained.' 
Now  sii*,  if  it  be  not  wrong  for  Go<l  to  do  the  thing,  how  can  it  be  wrong 
for  God  to  purpose  to  do  the  thing  ?  And  what  is  election  but  Qod's  purpose 
to  do  what  He  does  do  i"* 

*  Sermon  on  Romans  viii.  2S.    Oct.  IS,  1857. 
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I  make  no  comment  on  the  argument.  That  is  not  my  purpose. 
I  only  wish  the  following  to  be  pot  alongside  it,  that  tlie  spirit  of  Mr. 
SpQrgeon  may  be  seen  lifted  for  the  moment  <ibove  his  Calvinism. 

He  has  been  expressing  his  belief  that  the  Baptists  are  more 
nnmerons  than  is  commonly  supposed.      He  then  goes  on — 

*'  That,  however,  we  care  very  little  about ;  for  I  say  of  the  Baptist  namej 
let  it  peii^h,  but  let  Christ's  name  hist  for  ever," 

He  then  expresses  the  hope  that  the  neceasity  for  the  existence  of 
the  Baptist  body  will  cease  by  all  Christians  reco^mising  the  value  of 
baptism  by  immerfcion — 

"  Yea,  and  yet  again,  much  as  I  love  dear  old  England,  I  do  not  believe  she 
will  ever  perish.  No,  Britain,  thou  shalt  never  perish ;  for  the  Aug  of  old 
Engliind  is  luiiled  to  the  mast  by  the  prayers  of  Ohiistians,  by  the  effoi-ts  of 
Suuday  schools  and  her  pious  men.  But  1  say  let  even  En^jland'tf  name  perish  ; 
let  her  be  merged  in  one  great  brotherhood  ;  let  us  have  no  England  and  no 
France,  and  no  Ruehia  rind  no  Turkey,  but  let  us  have  Christendom  ;  uud  1  suy 
heartily,  from  uiy  soul,  let  nations  and  nationnl  distinetions  perish,  but  let 
Christ's  name  la^^t  for  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  only  one  thing  on  earth  that 
I  luve  better  than  the  la^st  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  ivS  the  pure  doetiiue  of 
unadultemted  Csdviidsm,  But  if  that  be  wrong — if  there  be  iiuything  in 
that  which  is  false—  I  for  one  say  let  that  perish  too  and  let  Christ's  name 
last  lor  ever."* 

This  spirit  lifts  a  man  above  his  btdief.  It  enables  him  to  grow  as 
life  opens  out  to  him  wider  ranges  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Spnrgeon  expressing  in  almost  his  last  address  bis  belief  that — 

**  there  is  more  love  in  the  hearts  of  Christiun  people  than  they  know  of 
themselves.  We  mistake  divergence.^  of  juilgment  for  differences  of  heart; 
hut  they  are  far  fixtm  being  the  siime  thing.''t 

It  has  been  pointed  ont  that  there  are  three  classes  of  men  in  the 
Christian  Church.  There  are  the  men  who  may  be  described  as 
intellectual,  to  whom  the  reconciliation  of  truth  with  truth  is  important. 
Erasmus  may  stand  as  the  type.  There  are  the  men  who  seek  to  reconcile 
the  world  by  the  doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  Luther  and 
Knox  belong  to  this  class.  There  are  the  men  whose  chief  thought  is 
of  the  inward  reconciliation  of  the  spirit  with  the  will  and  order  of  God. 
Of  them  Ft^nelon  and  Leighton  are  named  as  types.  If  we  were  to 
class  Mr.  Spurgeon  we  most  place  him  among  the  men  of  action  ;  he 
belongs  more  to  the  type  of  Luther  than  to  that  of  Erasmus  or  Ft'nelon, 
He  belongs  to  the  class  which  produces  strong  leaders  rather  than 
strong  thinkers— men  of  action,  not  men  of  contemplation.  Each 
class  has  its  range  and  its  limitations  ;  each  has  its  message  and  its 
function.  We  may  note  their  limitations  without  undervaluing  their 
powers  or  their  work. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  differed  from  Mr.  Spurgeon  on 
many  points  of  doctrine  and  of  order.     He  was  profoundly  impressed 

•  Sermon  on  Psalm  Ixxii,  17.     May  27,  18Jj5. 
t  Addrefi  at  Mentone,  Dec.  31,  189L 
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with  the  truth  of  much  that  must  be  classed  as  doabtfal ;    lie  uttered 
sentiments  at  times  which  seemed  to  contradict  the  principles  which 
he  so  firmly  held ;  more  than  once  he  s|)oke  hardly  of  the  Church  to 
which  I  belong  ;  some  things  which  seem  very  tme  to  some  of  us  he 
had  no  eye  to  perceive.     He  was  as  one  who  sits  in  an  obserratoiy  to 
view  the  heavens^  but  has  his  telescope  so  adjusted  that  he  can  only 
follow  the  course  of  a  star  through  one  portion  of  the  sky.      There 
are  fields  of  vision  which  his  glass  cannot  cover,  and  movements  of 
stars  which  he  cannot  track  ;  but  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  telescope, 
but  of  the  way  in  which  the  telescope  is  fixed.    What  he  does  see  he 
sees  most  clearly  :  his  eye  is  at  the  glass,  and  the  glass  is  turned  towards 
heaven,  and  the  heavens  to  him  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  he  tells 
what  he 'sees.     He  may  not  always  be  right,  he  does  not  see  all  the 
heavens  ;  but  what  he  does  see  is  very  clear  to  him,  and  he  makes  it  very 
real  to  others.  He  lifts  their  eyes  upwards  to  the  lights  that  shine  there, 
and  to  the  glory  that  awaits  them.    He  is  often  very  literal  and  very 
limited  ;  he  misses  the  wider  sense,  he  fails  to  perceive  the  relation- 
ship of  star  to  star,  or  to  track  the  wide  sweep  of  the  planet's  orbit ; 
but  there  are  heavenly  lights  up  yonder,  and  they  do  move,  and  they 
are  God's  handiwork.    He  sees  and  he  believes,  and  he  makes  others 
see    and  believe    also.     He  has  no  doubt  about  what  he  sees  ;  he 
has  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  it  all.     He  sees  it  in  relation 
to  himself ;  the  brightness  of  the  heavens  is  a  true  brightness   to 
him,  he  wants  others    to  see  how  bright  it  is ;  uhe  love  of  God   is 
very  real  to  him,  and  he  wants  others  to  feel  how  real  it  is.      His 
very  limitations  give  him  confidence,  but  still  more  does  the  simplicity 
of  his  faith.      *'  As  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,*'  said  the 
old  Allegorist  whom  Mr.  Spurgeon  loved,  **  I  looked  in  after  them, 
and  behold  the  city  shone  like  the  sun  ;  the  streets  also  were  paved 
with  gold,  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
and  palms  in  their   hands,  and  golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 
There   were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one 
another  without  intermission,  saying,  *  Holy,  Holy.  Holy  is  the  Lord.' 
And  after  that  they  shut  up  the  gates,  which,  when  I  had  seen,  I 
wished  myself  among  them."     It  was  beautiful  and   most  real   to 
Bunyan,  it  was  the  same  to  Mr.  Spnrgeon. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which,  like  children  with  their  toys,  we  wish 
to  pull  things  to  pieces  and  see  what  they  are  made  of.  We  ask 
ourselves  how  the  trees  can  grow  in  Paradise,  or  how  they  can  be 
rooted  in  a  pavement  of  gold.  We  love  analysis,  and  we  wish  to 
understand  the  way  in  which  golden  harps  can  be  tuned.  We 
wish  to  understand  so  much  that  little  is  left  to  imagination,  and 
inspiration  shows  signs  of  perishing.  To  other  men  of  simpler  faith, 
these  golden  streets  and  golden  harps  meant  the  triumph  of  love  and 
the  music  of  the  other  world.     There  was  very  real  joy  in  the  pre- 
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iBence  of  €rod,  and  the  angels  who  sang  his  praise  were  real  beings. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  a  faith  such  as  this,  even  though  allied 
to  what  the  world  calls  narrowness,  than  to  open -our  minds  so  widely 
that  in  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  follow  we  lose  faith 
altogether.  But  better  still,  I  think,  it  would  be  if,  as  Dean  Stanley 
^aid,  we  could  combine  the  spirit  and  method  of  Erasmus  with  the 
energy  of  Luther  and  Knox,  and  the  repose  of  F6nelon  and  Leighton. 
Who  shall  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  dream  of  a  time  when  we  may  see 
'in  the  Church  of  Christ  the  intellectual  sincerity  of  Bishop  Fraser 
•conjoined  with  the  saintliness  of  Keble  and  the  sturdy  faith  of 
3Ir.  Spurgoon  ? 

W.  B.  RiPON. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  UNION. 


WHAT  are  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  Unionifits  in  the- 
defence  of  the  Union  ? 

This  is  the  inquiry  to  which  I  propose  to  supply  an  answer.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  make  any  startling  or  novel  suggestion^  bat  to 
recall  public  attention  to  considerations,  regarding  the  defence  of 
our  national  unity,  so  obvious  that  their  truth  hardly  admits  of 
dispute,  so  trite  that  they  hardly  seem  to  need  restatement,  yet  sa 
constantly  overlooked  at  the  present  moment,  and  so  likely  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  heat  of  the  impending  conflict,  that  they  demand 
emphatic  reiteration. 

Three    principles  ought  to  govern,   as  on  the   whole  they   have 
hitherto  governed,  the  action  of  Unionists. 

First. — Unionists  must  spare  no  legitimate  effort  whatever  to  win 
the  general  election. 

To  insist  upon  this  point  may  seem  childish  or  pedantic.  We  are 
all,  it  will  be  said,  arming  for  the  political  campaign ;  what  need  then 
of  saying  that  we  must  struggle  for  victory  ?  The  reply  is  easy.  It 
is  that  hundreds  of  Unionists  fail  to  grasp  the  momentous  character 
of  the  impending  conflict.  Much  current  talk  implies  that  a  Glad- 
stonian  victory,  if  it  be  not  an  overwhelming  one,  will  be  of  no  great 
importance.  ^*  A  Gladstonian  majority,''  it  is  argued,  ^'if  gained  at 
all,  must  in  any  case  be  a  narrow  one ;  it  will  consist  of  UicModb 
filled  with  mutual  distrust,  not  to  say  hostility,  and  so  opposed  to 
each  other  on  matters  both  of  feeling  and  of  principle,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  frame  any  measure  of  Home  Rule  on  which 
they  could  agree,  or  which,  if  by  any  possibility  they  could  come  to 
an  agreement,  could  be  carried  through  the  House  of  CommooB.  If 
on  return  to  office  Mr.  Gladstone   delays  to  bring  forward  a  fiome* 
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Bale  Bill,  he  will  lose  all  credit  for  Btatesmanship.  If  he  proposes 
any  definite  scheme  he  will,  as  in  1886,  rent  his  party  in  twain; 
bis  Irish  allies  will  reject  any  plan  which  does  not  go  a  good  deal 
farther  than  the  BiJ I  of  1880  towai'ds  securing  Irish  independence; 
his  English  supporters  will  pass  no  Bill  which  does  not  ensure  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  far  greater  authority  than  was  secured  by  the 
Bill  of  1880,  The  Irish  members  must  be  retained  at  Westminster 
or  relegated  to  Dublin.  A  measure  which  retains  them  cannot  be 
supported  by  Liberals  who  see  that  the  one  compensation  offered  to 
England  for  the  Parliamentary  independence  of  Ireland  is  the 
exclusion  of  Irish  members  from  a  part  in  the  debates  at  West- 
minster, whilst  a  measure  which  deprives  Irish  members  of  their  seats 
in  the  English  Parliament  cannot  be  supported  by  scores  of  Glad- 
stonians,  who  have  pledged  themselves  up  to  the  lips  to  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  as  a  pledge  and  sign  of  the 
legislative  supremacy  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament."  Some 
Unionists  press  this  line  of  argument  so  far  as  to  wish  that  if  the 
Unionists  cannot  gain  a  large  majority,  LIr.  Gladstone  may  return  to 
office  with  a  small  majority  of  say  lifteen  or  twenty  members.  His 
return  to  nominal  power  will,  they  fancy,  be  the  end  of  his  real 
authority ;  a  few  months  will  show  that  he  is  powerless,  and  strip  him 
for  ever  both  of  weight  and  of  ]x>pu]arity. 

This  is  the  kind  of  loose  talk — the  result  of  loos©  thinking — which 
IB  doing  an  infinity  of  damage  to  Unionism.  It  saps  the  energy  of 
Unionists  and  keeps  them  living  in  a  fooFs  paradise ;  for  the  whole 
line  of  argument  I  have  described  is,  plausible  though  it  sounds, 
utterly  misleading.  It  is  based  on  a  whole  mass  of  either  disputable 
or  demonstrably  false  assumptions. 

Whether  the  Opposition  will  at  the  next  general  election  obtain  a 
majority  at  al!  is  a  matter  of  the  most  doubtful  speculation.  There 
IB  every  ground  for  energy,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  want  of 
heart  or  hope,  on  the  part  of  Unionists.  But  should  the  next  election 
result  in  a  Gladstonian  triumph,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  produce  a 
large  as  a  small  majority  of  Separatists.  Vast  bodies  of  democratic 
voters  tend  to  sway  strongly  towards  any  side  to  which  they  incline 
at  all.  The  plausibility  of  the  prediction  that  any  majority,  whether 
Unionist  or  Gladstonian,  must  be  a  small  one  arises  from  the  convic- 
tion, which  uudotbtedly  is  well  founded,  that  there  are  thousands  of 
electors,  among  both  parties,  who  cannot  now  be  shaken  in  their 
opinions.  A  great  orator  or  a  great  statesman  might  at  the  present 
moment  rouse  the  enthnsiasra  and  stimulate  the  energy  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  he  could  hardly  hope  to  make  many  converts  from  the  ranks 
of  hifl  opponents.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  votes  of  men  of  fixed 
convictions  that  the  immediate  issue  of  the  political  contest  turns.  A 
change,  in  many  constituencies,  of  a  few  hnndred  rotes^  or  less,  from 
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one  side  to  the  other,  the  rally  round  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Liberals  who 
in  1880  never  went  to  the  poll,  the  action,  in  short,  of  a  oompara- 
lively  small  number  of  voters,  who  may  be  described  as   waverera, 
might  under  conceivable  circumstances  give  the  Separatists  a  con- 
siderable 1  Parliamentary  majority.     Grant,  however,  for  the   sake   of 
argument,  that  neither  party  can  by  possibility  obtain  a  majority  of 
more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  votes.     Such  a  majority,  if  in  favour 
of  Separation,  might  work,  and  probably  would  work,  untold  evil.     It 
is  idle  to  argue  from  notorious  differences  of  opinion  and   feeling 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  defeat,  would  break  the  Opposition  to 
pieces,  that  the  Separatists,  when  cheered  by  victory,  conld  not  agree 
upon  a  policy  of  Home  Rule.     Success  is  a  great  pacificator.      Home 
Rulers,  if  victorious  in  1892  by  however   slender  a  majority,  would 
know  that  the  success  of  their  policy,  if  achievable  at  all,  mast  be 
achieved  then  and  there.     They  would  come  to  terms  of  agreement 
for  the  simple  reason  that  concord  would  be  a  necessity;  they  would 
be  compelled  either  to  agree  or,  as  a  party,  to  perish.     Should  a  Bill 
be  framed  which   satisfied   English  Gladstonians,  Irish  Nationalists 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  accept  it.     They  would  do  so  for  a  veiy  valid 
reason  ;   they  would  know   that  no  better  opportunity  for  effecting 
the  ends  they  desire  would  ever  present  itself.     In  the  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  the  first  step,  they  would  rightly  feel,  is  every- 
thing.    The  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  claiming  a  legal  right 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  would  give  Nationalists 
not  indeed  all  they  desire,  but  the  certain   means  of  obtaining  it. 
Were  such  a  Parliament  endowed  only  with  the  right  of  regulating 
gas,  electricity,  water- works,  and  such  trivial  matters,  which  is  pretty 
nearly  all   the  authority  that   the    present    Separatist  member    for 
Rossendale  was,  in  his  astuteness  or  his  simplicity,  willing  to  concede 
to  a  body  claiming  to  represent  Ireland  as  a  nation,  still  the  exist- 
ence of  a  so-called   national  Parliament  on  College  Green,  though 
wielding  powers  no  greater  than  those   of  a  vestry,  would   be  the 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Act  of   Union,  and  would  involve  the   moral 
defeat  of  Unionism.     There  is   not  an  Irish  agitator  who  does  not 
know  that,  though   to  create    an    Irish   Parliament  is   a  matter  of 
infinite  labour,  there  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  no  difficulty 
in  extending  the  authority  of  an  Irish  Parliament  if  once  the  elec- 
torate of  Great  Britain   had  acquiesced  in  its  existence.     Suppose, 
however,  that  Mr.  (Jladstone  should  elect  rather  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Davitt,  or  Mr.  Redmond,  than  to  gratify  the 
very  modest  ideas  of  Home  Rule  entertained  by  the  respectable  rank 
and  file  of  his  English  supporters.     Suppose  that  a  Home  Rule  Bill, 
say,  the  measure  of  1886,  deprived  by  the  retention  of  Irish  membera 
at  Westminster  of  its  one  benefit  for  England,  should  be  so  drawn 
as  to  ensure  the  support  of  Irish  Nationalists.    What  reason  have  we 
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to  suppose  that  moderate  Gladstonians  woold  refuse  to  swallow  a 
nostrum  which  in  their  hearts  they  may  thoroughly  dislike  ?  None 
whatever.  They  have  already  done  many  things  which  it  might  be 
supposed  would  have  ofiended  their  judgment  or  their  conscience  ;  they 
have  condoned  or  palliated  boycotting ;  they  have,  to  say  the  least, 
never  denounced  the  plan  of  campaign ;  they  have  made  light  of 
criminal  conspiracy.  Yet  from  a  moral  point  of  view  the  apology  for 
criminals  condemned  by  the  Special  Commission  must  have  been,  one 
would  suppose,  far  more  painful  to  Moderates  like  Lord  Herschell  than 
would  be  the  acceptance  of  a  very  extensive  measure  of  Home  Rule. 
In  18S6  Liberals,  who  throughout  their  lives  had  detested  or  denounced 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  were  free  to  follow  their  own  coavictions. 
Yet  in  the  main  the  bond  of  party — a  very  different  thing,  I  must  in 
fairness  add,  from  considerations  of  self-interest — was  found  stronger 
than  the  tie  of  principle.  In  18D2  or  18U3  all  freedom  of  action 
will  have  gone  from  tbe  GladRtonians,  they  will  have  been  sworn  in 
to  party  allegiance ;  their  triumph,  if  it  be  achieved,  will  have  been 
due  to  party  discipline,  loyalty  to  colleagues,  self-interest,  the  passion 
for  victory,  the  longing  to  end  once  and  for  all  a  tedious  controversy, 
the  unbearable  humiliation  of  confessing  that  they  have  been  dupes, 
some  of  the  best  no  less  than  some  of  the  worst  of  human  feelings, 
all  the  natural  impulses  of  partisanship  will  tend  in  one  direction. 
The  predominant  sentiment  of  the  moment  will  be  that  no  man 
must  tiinch  in  the  hour  of  battle.  (Gladstone  will  be  dictator.  The 
sole  mandate  of  any  cogency  imposed  by  Gladstonian  electors  upon 
their  representatives  will  be  the  mandate  to  accept  any  Home  Eule 
Bill  whatever  which  Is  endorsed  with  the  name  of  Gladstone. 

If  any  critic  thinks  my  anticipation  of  the  probable  attitude  of 
Gladstonians  after  an  electoral  victory  untrustworthy,  and  fancies  that 
Gladstonian  Liberals,  if  dissatisfied  with  their  leader's  scheme  for 
Home  l^ule.  will  for  the  hrst  time  break  from  their  party,  let  the 
objector  reflect  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  avoid  for  the  moment 
patting  the  party  loyalty  of  Moderates  to  too  severe  a  test.  The  imme- 
diate passing  of  a  Home  Bill  would  not  be  a  necessity.  Other  modes 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  separation  might  easily  be  discovered.  A 
small  Gladstonian  majority  might  find  it  difficult^ — though  I  doubt  the 
difHcnlty  turning  out  in  fact  so  great  as  it  appears^to  carry  a  mea* 
sure  of  Home  Rule  through  the  House  of  Commons.  But  such  a 
majority  could  certainly  pass  a  resolution  pledging  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  principle  of  Irish  parliamentary  independence. 
No  person  returned  as  a  Gladstonian  member  sioce  1880,  no 
person  elected  to  Parliament  in  181)2  or  1893,  on  whatever  terms, 
aa  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  could  with  honesty  or  with  decency 
refuse  to  vote  in  favour  of  such  a  resolution.  It  might  be,  and  pro- 
bably woald  be,  drawn  in  terms  so  vagae  as  to  remove  the  possibility 
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of  conflict  between  the  hostile  groups  which  would  constitute  the 
Gladstonian  majority.  The  effect,  however,  of  a  resolution  in  favonr  of 
granting  an  independent  Parliament  to  Ireland  must  not  be  measured  bj 
the  moderation  or  the  ambiguity  of  its  language.  Whatever  its  terms, 
its  meaning  would  be  underatood  by  the  whole  world,  and  its  effect 
would  be  enormous.  Should  the  House  of  Commons  once  sanction  the 
principle  of  disunion,  a  blow  of  incalculable  weight  would  have  been 
struck  at  the  unity  of  the  nation.  Disastrous  have  been  the  results 
flowing  from  the  adoption  of  Repeal  as  the  policy  of  an  English 
party,  far  more  disastrous  effects  would  flow  from  the  sanction  of  Repeal 
by  a  body  which  could  legally  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  The  House  of  Representatives  have  never  possessed  in  the 
United  States  half  the  constitutional  power,  or  a  tithe  of  the  tradi- 
tional authority,  which  in  England  the  course  of  history  has  conferred 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
had,  during  the  War  of  Secession,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
dissolving  the  Union,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  forces  of 
the  Northern  States  could  have  been  effectively  employed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-owners'  rebellion. 

It  argues,  again,  simplicity  or  ignorance  to  suppose  that  even  the 
immediate  passing  of  Home  Rule  resolutions  is  needful  for  the  triumph 
of  Separatists,  The  formation  of  a  Gladstonian  Cabinet  means  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  will  be  handed  over  to  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land. Nominal  authority  indeed  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  respectable  among  our  opponents.  Lord  Spencer  or  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Morley  or  Sir  George  Trevelyan  may  hold  office ;  any  one 
of  them  who  likes  to  undertake  the  task,  or  all  of  them  together,  may 
put  the  United  Kingdom  into  liquidation,  and  wind  up  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  But  whoever  be  the  occupants 
of  the  Castle,  the  real  governors  of  Ireland  would  be  Mr.  Healj'-,  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Davitt. 
Men  found  guilty  of  criraiual  conspiracy,  priests  who  have  connived  at 
boycotting  or  who  have  promoted  it,  politicians  who  have  objected  to  no 
kind  of  violence  which  was  not  directed  against  themselves  or  their 
partisans,  lawyers  who  have  never  respected  the  law  unless  it  could 
be  in  some  way  turned  against  their  opponents,  would,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone should  ever  return  to  office,  guide  the  administration,  nominate 
the  judges,  direct  the  police  of  Ireland.  This  practical  instalment  ol 
Home  Rule  would  go  a  good  way  to  arrest  the  possible  opposition  of 
Nationalista  to  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislative  ]iropoBals. 
It  would  farther  break  down  the  spirit  of  Loyalists.  The  working  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  would,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  become 
impossible  ;  every  magistrate  who,  in  spite  of  popular  clamour,  has 
enforced  the  law  of  the  land ;  every  farmer  who,  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
hoaeflt  or  terrorised  neighbours,  has  manfully  paid  hia  rent;  everv  tpnant 
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who,  in  defiance  of  the  National  League  or  the  leaders  in  the  Plan  of 
<Jampaign,  has  nnder  the  sanction  of  the  law  purchased  or  leased  land 
offered  to  him  by  a  boycotted  landlord  ;  every  constable  who  has  per- 
formed his  duty  to  the  State — every  one,  in  short,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  who  has  respected  the  law,  and  has  obeyed  the  rules  of 
loyalty  and  justice,  confident  in  the  power  and  the  will  of  the 
English  people  to  protect  honest  men  in  the  exercise  of  their 
jost  rights,  would  find  himself  the  victim  of  injustice  and  persecution, 
and  would  feel  that  honesty  and  manliness  had  turned  out  folly,  and 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  country  which  he  trusted,  and  had 
been  made  subject  to  the  tyrants  whose  power  he  had  ventured  to 
defy.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  such  an  experience  of  wrong  would  not 
produce  its  natural  eifects.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument^and  this 
is  granting  a  great  deal  more  than  the  facts  warrant- — that  a  Glad- 
stonian  Government,  if  supported  by  only  a  small  majority,  could  under 
no  circumstances  continue  to  exist  for  more  than  half  a  year,  yet  six 
months  of  misrule  would  be  enough  to  undo  all  the  good  which  has 
been  painfully  obtained  by  six  years  of  just  and  legal  government. 
Destruction  is  far  more  rapid  than  construction.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  few  months  of  injustice  would  not  make  it 
impossible  to  restore  for  years  to  come  in  Ireland  the  authority 
of  ordinary  law,  and  the  machinery  of  constitutional  government. 
Nor  does  the  matter  end  here.  It  is  indeed  my  firm  conviction  that 
A  Unionist  minority,  if  firmly  bound  together,  could  by  its  strenuous 
resistance  ultimately  render  abortive  any  attempt  of  Separatists  to 
tear  asunder  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
who  dares  count  on  the  unbroken  steadfastness  and  absolute  disci- 
pline of  the  whole  Unionist  party  under  circumstances  of  defeat  ? 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  respect  for  the  Unionist  leaders,  whether 
they  be  Conservatives  such  as  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  or 
Liberals  such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  no 
party  has  ever  clung  more  firmly  to  its  principles,  or  has  exhibited  a 
higher  tone  of  public  spirit  than  have  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Unionists.  But  a  party  consists  of  men  of  unequal  judgment  and 
of  unequal  force  of  character.  If  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
nothing  fails  like  failure.  Defeat  begets  quarrels  and  favours 
intrigue.  The  discipline  of  an  army  is  never  strengthened  by  a 
repulse.  Should  the  Gladstonians  obtain  a  decided  success,  there 
would  inevitably  be  found  Unionists  to  begin  dreaming  of  com- 
promise. But  to  Unionism  compromise  is  death.  Then,  too,  would 
begin  the  day  of  intrigue.  But  political  manoeavring  is  the  degra- 
dation of  public  character,  and  the  moral  reputation  of  tht*  Unionists 
ifl  the  tme  source  of  their  strength. 

Unionists,  moreover,  ought  to  bo  stimulated  to  the  most  energetic 
^ji^tion,   not  only   by   the  thought  that  defeat   involves  the  risk  of 
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fatal  disaster,  bat  by  the  knowledge  that  success,  however  moderate 
at  the  next  General  Election,  is  equivalent  to  permanent  yictoiy. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  Unionists  should  not   sabstantially 
maintain  the  position  they  already  hold.    Suppose,  however,  that  their 
success  should  fall  far  below  their  deserts,  and  that  they  ahonld  eecore 
a  majority  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  members,  or  even  less.    This  would 
not  enable  them  to  constitute  a  strong  Government ;  a  Ministiy  which 
could  count  on  nothinp^  more  than  a  bare  working  majority  ooald  not 
carry  through  any  grand  scheme  of  improvement.    But  from  a  Unionist 
point  of  view,  the  retention  of  a  small  working  majority  would  be  a 
decisive  victory.    The  strength  no  less  than  the  weakness  of  Unionists 
is  that  they  are  a  party  of  defence.     If  the  next  election  returns  them 
to  power,   but  for  the  time  diminishes  their  resoorces,   their  ri^ht 
course  clearly  will  be  to  enter  on  a  defensive  campaign.     They  will 
not  need  to  attempt  anything  new,  but  they  will  find  it  easy  to  per- 
form their  one  essential  duty — the  maintenance  of  our  existing  political 
institutions.     The  tactics  of  defence,  if  honestly  pursued,  would,  it  is 
probable,  be  crowned  with  speedy  success.  The  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition have  been  held  together  by  hopes  of  victory.     The  elation  of 
triumph  might  for  a  time  weld  incongruous  and  discordant  factions 
into  something  like  a  disciplined  force.     Disaster  of  even  a  moderate 
kind  would  break  up  a  body  which  has  not,  we  may  feel  sore,  been 
kept  together  without  considerable  difficulty.     Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
defeat  would  be  his  last ;  every  one  would  feel  that  a  policy  which 
could  not  be  executed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  nnder  the 
favour   of    his  popularity,  had   become  an  impossible  policy.      The 
English  members  of  the  Opposition  would,  it  may  be  anticipated,  after 
another  defeat  renounce  Home  Rule.      But  this  renunciation   would 
render  impossible  the  alliance  with  Irish  Nationalists.      It  is,  in  shorti 
as  certain  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  that  a  Unionist  victory  at 
the  General  Election  would,  before  six  years  more  had  elapsed,  dissolve 
the  forces  of  the  Opposition.     Irish  diiRculties,  and  it  may  be  feared 
Irish  misery,  will  tax  the  resources  of  British  statesmanship  long  after 
every  leading  politician  now  living  is  in  his  grave.     But  a  defeat  of 
Home   Eulers   at  the  polling   booths  in  1892  would  put  an  end  to 
the  political  signiGcance  of  the  present  Home  Rule  agitation.     From 
whichever  side,  in  short,  a  thoughtful  man  looks  at  the  matter  he  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  which,  though  often  disputed,  is  suggested 
by   the  most  ordinary  common  sense,  that  the  impending  political 
contest  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  it  behoves  all  UnionistB 
to  fight  with  the  energy  of  men  bent  with  their  whole  hearts  on  the 
attainment  of  victory. 

Secondly. — Unionists  must  stand  together,  and  stand  by  the  pxin- 
ciple  of  Unionism. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  the  union  of  Unionists  is  admitted  by 
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all  who  have  at  heart  the  integrity  of  the  nation.    There  are,  however, 
to  be  fonnd  many  able  and  honest  defenders  of  the  Union,  who  fail 
to  perceive  all  that  is  involved  in  this  admission.     Unionists  are  bound 
together  by  one   common  object  and   one   common  principle  ;  their 
common  aim  is  to  avert  the  disintegration  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
their  common  principle  is   that   the  maintenance   of  national    unity 
overrides  every  other  political  consideration.      One   Unionist  may  be 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  connection  between   Church   and   State, 
another  may  believe  that  the  country  would  gain  by  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  ;  one  man  may  believe  that  temperance  should  be 
enforced  by  law,  another  may  hold  that  individual  freedom  is  of  more 
consef|uence  than  national  sobriety.    These  and  other  points  of  disagree- 
ment have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tie  by  which  Unionists  are  bound  to 
one  another.  They  are  linked  together  by  the  conviction  that  the  matters 
on  which  they  may  disagree  are  of  far  less  significance  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  national  unity  as  to  which  thoy  are  heart  and  soul  at  one. 
Their  position  is  in  principle  exactly  the  position  occupied  from 
1861  to  1864  by  theXorthemers  whose  arms  and  sacrifices  maintained 
the  national  existence  of  the  United  States.    Among  the  supporters  of 
the  Union  were  to  be  found  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Protectionists 
and  Free  Traders.     No  one  was  ever  so  foolish  as  to  contend  that  there 
was  any  inconsistency  in  a  Protectionist  and  a  Free  Trader  fighting 
side  by  side  in  the  armies  of  the  Union.     So  it  would  be  if  England 
were  threatened  with  foreign   invasion.     Liberals  and  Conservatives 
alike  would  feel  that  in  the  face  of  this  peril  party  difierences  sank 
to  nothing.     This  is  exactly  what  Unionists  do  feel  at  the  present 
crisis.     To  many  honest  Gladstonians  the  candid    recognition  of  the 
Unionist  attitude  is  an  imposaibility.     That  this  is  so  should  atlord 
no  matter  for  surprisa*     Politicians  who  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  Home  Rule  is,  at  the   very   worst,   only  a  harmless  experiment, 
cannot  believe  that  their  opponents  see  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  of  Mr.  Dillon,  of   Mr.   Davitt,  and  of    ilr.  Davitt's  friend, 
that  eminent  Christian  and  distinguished  patron  of  dynamite,  Mr.  Ford, 
a  more  ignominious,  and,  in  the  long  run,  a  more  ruinous  disaster  than 
would  be  the  defeat  of  a  British  army  by  France  or  Russia.     What 
may  cause  some  wonder  is  that  Unionists  do  not  always  fully  realise 
their  own   position.      The    unity  of    the    United   Kingdom    is    their 
watchword,  their  object,  and  their  bond  of  union.     No  doubt  agree- 
ment in  sseal  for  the   supremacy   of  the  nation  has  been  found  by 
degrees  to  involve  agreement  on  many  other  matters.     Unionists  are 
by  their  creed  compelled  to  place  the  will  of  the  nation  above  the 
demands  of  party.      Unionists,  recognising  as  they  do,  the  law  as  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  are  compelled,  happily  for  themselves,  to  support 
the  equal  enforcement  of  law  against  every  person,  and  against  every 
class.     They  perceive,  further,  that  national  unity  is  menaced  by  the 
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existence  of  any  legitimate  cause  of  complaint  which  aronses  discon- 
tent among  any  large  section  of  the  population.  They  have  attempted 
therefore,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  and  are 
ready  to  attempt,  the  removal  of  every  proved  grievance  which  C5an  be 
abolished  by  legislation.  Unionists  also  are  coming  slowly  to  recog- 
nise tlie  all-important  truth,  that  in  a  democratic  age,  the  only  sure 
method  for  preserving  either  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  or  the 
authority  of  the  nation,  is  the  candid  and  complete  acceptance  of 
democracy.  These  and  others  sentiments  flowing  from  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Unionism,  combined  with  the  habit  of  common 
action,  are  fusing  Unionists  of  every  stamp  into  a  party  of  true 
Nationalists ;  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
may  be  seen  in  the  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
StUl  the  fact  remains  that  the  firm  faith  in  the  political  integrity  of 
the  nation,  and  the  conviction  that  its  maintenance  is,  at  this  moment, 
of  more  importance  than  the  carrying  out  of  any  social  or  political 
reform,  are  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  whole  policy  of 
Unionism. 

This  fact  at  once  condemns  any  policy  of  bids  and  dodges.  Yon 
cannot  bribe  men  into  love  of  country :  payment  is  fatal  to  patriotism. 
The  suggestion  that  Unionists  can  go  into  the  market  and  in  effect 
say  to  the  working  men  of  England  :  '*  Stand  by  the  country  and  we 
will  reward  you  by  passing  measures,  say,  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
which  most  of  us  believe  to  be  injurious  to  yourselves  and  nnjnst  to 
others,''  embodies  a  policy  condemned,  if  by  no  other  consideration, 
then,  by  its  futility.  It  is  certain  to  fail ;  the  party  of  genuine  and 
intelligent  conservatism  (in  the  true  sense  of  that  much  abused 
term),  no  less  than  of  high  public  morality,  cannot  in  a  rivalry  of 
promises  compete  with  the  recklessness  of  new  Jacobinism.  Unionists 
are  bound  over  to  respect  for  legal  rights.  How  can  they  outbid 
opponents  ready  to  override  legal  rights  in  deference  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  popular  sentiment  ?  Note,  too,  that  for  every  doubtful  ally  to 
be  gained  by  reckless  pledges  Unionists  must  lose  ten  sure  friends 
prepared  to  rally  round  statesmen  who,  while  they  offer  to  carry  out 
even  diflicult  reforms,  pledge  themselves  to  the  principle  that  even  the 
removal  of  abuses  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  common  fairness. 
No  doubt  it  sounds  not  a  little  old-fashioned  to  express  a  belief  in  the 
permanent  influence  of  public  morality  and  of  fixed  principle.  But  it 
needs  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with  history  to  feel  convinced 
that  moral  faults  rather  than  political  errors  have  caused  the  fall  of 
great  parties.  The  supreme  duty,  then,  of  the  Unionists,  as  it  will  be 
found  in  the  long  run  their  truest  political  interest,  is  to  carry  high 
the  flag  of  the  Union.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  Unionism 
should  prove  inconsistent  with  the  planning  and  execution  of  large 
reforms,  both  social  and  political.     One  consideration,  however,  mnst 
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not  be  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  obtrusion  on  the  public  of  schemes, 
however  meritoriooa  in  themselves,  which  have  no  connection  with 
Unionism,  involves  for  the  moment — though  for  the  moment  only — 
two  dangers.  It  tends  to  disunite  the  defenders  of  the  Union ;  it 
tends  still  more  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  electors.  The  difficulty 
of  the  day  is  to  make  men,  who  are  many  of  them  new  to  the  use  of 
political  power  and  unaccustomed  to  political  speculation,  perceive  all 
the  dangers  latent  in  a  tremendous  constitutional  change,  which,  ill- 
advised  and  perilous  in  itself,  is  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
country  by  means  far  worse  than  the  innovation  they  are  meant  to 
promote.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  consequence  that  every  elector 
should  know  that  the  Unionist  leaders  hold  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  to  be  the  one  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

But  how  can  it  be  expected  that  electors  should  see  the  supreme 
importance  of  maintaining  the  greatness  of  the  nation  if  Unionist 
statesmen  appear  to  be  occupied  at  the  moment  with  other 
questions  than  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ?  It  is,  in  short,  of  vital 
import  that  at  the  next  election,  as  in  1886,  the  one  clear  issue 
brought  before  the  electors  should  be  union  or  separation.  On  such 
Ml  issue  Unionists  are  certain  to  obtain  a  favourable  verdict.  Glad- 
stonians  see  that  this  is  so,  and,  wisely  enough  from  their  point  of 
view,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  the  one  clear  question — 
whether  the  unity  of  the  nation  shall  or  shall  not  be  preserved — being 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  English  and  Scotch  electors.  In 
Ireland,  indeed,  these  tactics  are  useless ;  every  man  and  woman 
there  knows  well  enough  what  is  at  stake.  All  this  is  a  broad  hint 
to  the  Unionists  as  to  the  course  which  wisdom  requires  them  to 
pursue.  It  is  tiresome,  I  admit,  to  harp  continuously  on  one  string  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  clearest  duty  and  the  plainest  expediency  to 
force  at  all  costs  upon  the  electors  a  decision  for  or  against  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Let  it  further  be  noted  that  such  a 
course  of  action  is  sure  of  its  reward.  Even  were  the  Unionists 
defeated,  which,  on  the  issue  of  Unionism,  is  all  but  impossible,  the 
Tetum  to  Parliament  of  a  large  minority,  sent  there  with  no  mandate 
but  the  command  to  save  the  nation  from  disintegration,  would, 
under  proper  management,  be  fatal  to  the  policy  of  Home  Rule. 

Titirdhj. — Unionists  must  heartily  accept  democracy,  and  save  the 
unity  of  the  nation  by  appealing  from  the  clamour  of  a  mob,  or  the 
intrigues  of  a  party,  to  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  people* 

The  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  reliance  on  the  democracy  sounds 
to  many  Conservatives  a  hard  doctrine,  yet  to  any  man  who  looks 
facts  in  the  face  its  truth  is  as  clear  as  day.  The  existing  English 
constitution  is  a  democracy,  masked  uiider  the  forms  of  a  regal 
aristocracy.     The  majority  of  the  electors  are  the  sovereign  power ; 
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tbeir  deliberate  will,  when  once  expressed,  is  irresistible,  and  meets 
witli  no  resistance.    No  one  supposes  for  a  moment  that  the  Crown  or 
the  Peers  would  refuse  to  grant  a  Parliament  to  Ireland  when  onoe  it 
should  be  plain  that  a  decisive   majority  among  the  citizenB  of  the 
United    Kingdom   had   approved  the  policy  of  Home    Rale.      This 
supremacy  of  numbers,  which  is  the  true  note  of  a  democratic  society, 
need^  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man,  excite  neither  enthasiasm  nor 
aversion.     The  one  essential  thing  is  to  recognise  its  existenoey  and 
to  acknowledge  frankly  that  a  democratic  constitution  while  it  has  merits 
which  ought  never  to  be  underrated,  has  also  defects  which  it  is  a 
mission  of  prudent  statesmanship  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  or  goard 
against.     Among  these  defects  lies  the  risk  that  a  party  which  has 
obtained  a  slight  or  temporary  majority  may,  by  means  of  intrigue 
or  violence,  usurp  the  power  of  the  nation.     In  avowed  democracies, 
such  as  the  United  States  or  the  Swiss  Confederation,  steps,  more  or 
less  effective,  have  been  deliberately  taken  to  guard  against  this  kind 
of  usurpation.    The  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  have  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  mere  Parliamentary  majority.     Let  ns  sappoee 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  Switzerland  were  eqnaUy 
divided  for  or  against  some  far-reaching  change  in  the  constitution, 
say  the  abolition  of  a  second  chamber.    It  is  quite  certain  that  nnder 
these  circumstances  no  change  could  take  place.     We  may  go  a  good 
deal  further  than  this,  and    assert   that  in  both   these    democratic 
Republics  the  constitution  could  not  be  fundamentally  altered,  nnless 
a  very  decided   majority  of  the  people  deliberately  approved  of  the 
specilic  innovation,  say,  the   abolition  of  the   bicameral   system,  and 
held  it  to  be  for  its  own  sake  desirable.     In  England  it  is  otherwise. 
The  very  notion  of  a    fundamental  law  is  foreign  to   our   political 
conceptions.     It  is  within  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  introduce 
any  change  w^hatever  into  the  constitution.     The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  concealed  by  the  maintenance  of  ancient  forms,  which  possess 
little  remaining  reality.     These  fictions  of  the  constitution  are  often 
harmless,  and  sometimes  useful     Their  existence,  however,  produces 
one   evil.     It  leads  Englishmen  to  mistake  sham  for  real  checks  on 
reckless  innovation.     The  miscalled  veto  of  the  Crown  and  the,  more 
or  less  fictitious,  legislative  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords  took 
like  securities  against  the  tyranny  of  a  party.    But  the  one  is  obaolete, 
the  other  is  unreal.    The  House  of  Lords  may  indeed,  as  I  shall  show, 
exercise   a  most   salutary  and  decisive  authority  as  protector  of  the 
rights  of  the  democracy,  but  the  exertion  of  the  legislative  authority 
left  to  the  House  of  Ijords  is  liable  to  be  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
to  be  treated  as  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people  when  it  is  really 
the  safeguard  of  popular  sovereignty.    It  is  at  any  rate  quite  poenble, 
under  our  present  constitutional  arrangements,  that  a  party  which 
commanded  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  might,  nnless  our 
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statesmen  acted  both  with  skill  and  vigour*  carry  throogh  fandamental 
and  irreparable  changes  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  nation,  and  were  not  desired  even  by  a  bare  majority  of 
the  electors.  This  danger  cannot  be  warded  off  by  any  attack  on 
democracy ;  it  cannot  be  circumvented  by  any  dodge,  however 
ingenious  ;  but  it  may  be  met  by  a  loyal  appeal  to  the  essential 
principles  of  democracy,  by  calling  upon  the  people  to  see  to  it,  that 
no  faction  or  combination  of  factions  pass  a  measure  which,  like  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  would  radically  change  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment without  having  obtained  the  deliberate  and  undoubted  sanction 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  means  by  which  to 
assure  a  hotid  fid*-  appeal  to  the  people  are  not  hard  to  find.  What  is 
needed  is  firmness,  doggedness,  and  courage,  in  insisting  upon  their 
being  used.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out,  in  the  merest  outline, 
one  or  two  of  these  methods  which  are  available  and  will  be  effective, 
because  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  at  once  of  true  con- 
servatism and  of  true  democracy* 

The  Unionist  leaders  would  do  well  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the 
redistributioQ  of  seats,  on  thoroughly  democratic  principles,  a  main 
plank — to  use  a  convenient  piece  of  American  poKtical  terminology — 
of  their  party  platform.  There  is  little  real  unfairness  in  the  violation 
of  the  so-called  priuciple  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  *'  one  man,  one 
vote."  But  the  fact  that  one  citizen  should  have  more  votes  than 
another,  is,  in  a  democratic  State,  an  anomaly  which — though  it  is  for 
the  moment  justified  by  its  slightly  counterbalancing  the  unfair  eilect 
of  other  far  more  serious  anomalies — is,  in  the  present  state  of 
English  opinion,  certain  to  excite  discontent.  The  course  of  wisdom 
ia  not  to  fight  for  a  conservative  advantage,  if  such  it  be,  but  to  get 
rid  at  one  stroke  both  of  this  and  of  other  anomalies  in  our  electoral 
system  which  are  opposed  to  democratic  principle  or  sentiment.  The 
whole  United  Kingdom  suffers  from  the  over-representation  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  the  under-representation  of  England,  That  English- 
men should  have  less  than  their  fair  share  of  power  is  an  anomaly 
which  is  condemned  not  only  by  the  abstract  principles  of  democracy, 
but,  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  by  every  consideration  of 
obvious  expediency.  ITie  substantial  defence  of  democratic  govern- 
ment is  that — at  any  rate,  in  modern  Europe — population  is  a  test, 
though  a  very  rough  one,  of  power  and  capacity.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  least,  London,  Lancashire^  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the 
like,  are  the  centres  of  life  and  intelligence.  England,  after  all, 
oontaina  a  greater  portion  of  the  talent,  the  vigour,  the  worth  of  the 
rj  State  than  does  any  other  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  That 
tJiia  is  80  arises  not  from  any  special  merit  of  Englishmen,  but  from 
the  fact  that  to  England  and  to  London  are  irresistibly  drawn  men 
of  capacity  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.      A  system  which  gives 
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to  Ireland  in  Parliament  more  than  the  weight  of  the  Metropolis  is 
self-condemned.     No  political  philosopher  and  no  sincere  democrat 
can  openly  defend  a  scheme  of  representation  which  gives  to  the  five 
thousand  electors  of  Galway,  Kilkenny,  and  Newry  three  tunes  the 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  sixteen  thousand  eleotors  of 
Wandsworth.    On  this  matter  I  need,  however,  say  little.     The  whole 
subject  is  admirably  handled  by  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  in  the  National 
Rcvido  of  last  month.*     It  may  be,  however,  allowable  to  sug^gest  to 
Liberals  like  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  whose  political  consoienoe   has 
become  so  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  least  infringement  on  the  principle 
of  **•  one  man,  one  vote,"  that  the  phrase, ''  one  vote,  one  worth,"  sonnds 
at  least  eis  well  as  their  favourite  formula^  and  has  at  the  preeent 
moment  a  good  deal  more  of  true  political  significance.      One  farther 
observation  is  worth  making.     A  national  government  should  make 
it  a  primary  object  of  its  policy  to  provide  by  legislation   for  the 
automatic  redistribution  of  seats  from  time  to  time,  say,  eveiy  ten 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  growth  or  change  of  the  population. 
No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,   snch  an 
arrangement  is  impossible.     My  reply  is,  that  it  exists  and  works 
with  perfect  ease  in  France.     This  answer  will,  I  know,  not  avail  me 
much.     It  is  the  pleasant  custom  of  English  controversialists,  what- 
ever be  their  political  party,  to  assert  that  arrangements — e,ff,y  the 
registration  of  the  title  to  land — are  impossible,  whilst   everybody 
knows   that  these  arrangements   are  in  actual  existence   in    other 
countries. 

Unionist  statesmen,  again,  should,  and  can,  insist  that  po  Home 
llule  Bill  shall  pass  into  law  until  it  has  received  the  deliberate — I 
might  almost  say  the  formal — sanction  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  duty  which,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  general  election, 
the  Unionists  will  certainly  have  the  power  to  perform.  Suppose^  to 
illustrate  my  position,  that  the  Gladstonians  should  obtain  a  majority 
at  the  General  Election,  and  should  thereupon  bring  into  the  Honse  of 
Commons  the  Bill  of  188G,  modified  only  by  the  retention  at  Westminster 
of  the  whole  or  of  some  part  of  the  Irish  members.  Every  step  must 
under  these  circumstances  be  taken  to  ensure,  by  any  method  of  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  which  approves  itself  to  our  leaders,  that  the  whole 
details  of  the  Bill,  the  viciousness  of  its  principle,  and  the  dangers 
threatened  by  its  passing  into  law  should  be  made  known  to  every 
elector.  Everything,  I  may  add^  should  be  done  to  show  that  the 
Unionists  will  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  modification  of  a  scheme 
which  they  hold  to  be  essentially  vicious.  What  may  be  the  best 
end  for  securing  this  result  depends  wholly  upon  the  circanmbmoes 
of  the  day,  one  may  say  of  the  hour.     The  essential  thing  is  that  the 

*  Sec  "  One  Man  One  Value."    By  St.  Loe  Strachey.     National  Seciae,  No.  108, 
p.  789. 
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whole  responsibility  for  tampering  with  the  unity  of  the  nation  should 
visibly  rest  on  the  Separatists.  It  is  not  the  business  of  men  who 
ilisbelieve  entirely  in  the  policy  of  Kepeal  to  aid  moderate  Home 
Rulers  in  resisting  the  extreme  demands  of  exacting  allies.  It  may 
possibly  be  most  desirable  that  all  England  should  see  the  true 
character  of  the  measure  which  alone  can  satisfy  PamelUtes  or  anti- 
Pamellites.  With  these  matters,  however,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
moment  to  concern  ourselves.  The  tactics  of  Parliamentary  warfare 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  moment^  and  must  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  Parliamentary  tacticians. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  calamitous  day  should  dawn  when,  ia 
spite  of  Unionist  opposition,  a  Home  Rule  BUI  passes  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tliis  is  the  point  at  which  the  power  of  Unionists  would 
revive.  Be  they  few  or  many  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  could 
at  any  moment,  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  compel  the 
submission  of  the  Bill  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors  before  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  The  obvious  way  of  achieving  this 
result  is  of  course  for  the  Peers  firraly  and  on  principle  to  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  Bill  until  a  dissolution  followed  by  a  general 
election  has  given  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  for  or 
against  the  specific  measure  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  ia,  however,  quite  possible  that  under  our  present  system  even 
a  general  election  might  not  make  clear  that  the  people  really 
assented  to  the  proposed  innovation,  and  it  is  at  least  worth  con- 
sideration whether  under  conceivable  circumstances  the  House  of 
Lords  might  not  well  refuse  to  pass  the  Bill  unless  a  clause 
were  added  providing,  in  effect,  that  the  Bill  should  not  come 
into  force  unless  and  until  the  question  whether  the  Bill  should 
become  law  or  not  had,  say,  within  three  months,  been  submitted  to 
the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  majority  of  the  voters 
had  been  obtained  in  its  favour.  This  introduction  of  the  refer- 
endum into  English  politics,  which  has  been  already  suggested  by 
the  present  writer,'  would  be,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted,  open 
to  criticism,  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate.  All  that  need  here  be 
said  is  that  the  referendum  is  one  of  those  institutions  which  is  in  its 
principle  democratic  and  in  its  working  conservative  ;  that  it  exists 
in  Switzerland,  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Government  of 
Belgium  proix)ses  to  introduce  it  into  that  country  in  a  form  suitable 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and,  lastly,  that  the  principle,  though 
not  the  name,  of  the  referendum  is  known  to  every  State,  or  to  nearly 
e?ery  State,  of  the  American  Union* t  What  might  at  any  rate 
make   it   well    worth   consideration   whether    such   a   formal   appeal 

*  Sec  "Ought  the  Refercndnm  to  be  introduced  into  Ecgland  T'  CoxTj;MPOHAB1f 
Review,  April  1890,  p.  48'J. 

t  See  "  Law-making  by  Popalar  Vote  ;  or,  Tho  American  Referendum."  Bj  Kills  F. 
Oberholtzer.    AnHoU  o/iku^  American  Acadcmif,  vol.  ii.  Mo.  S,  p.  36. 
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to  the  people  ought  not  to  be  made  before  any  measure  of    Home 
llule   finally  passes  into  law,  is  that  such  a  formal  appeal  would 
put  the  conduct  of   the  House  of  Lords  in  its  tme  light,  and  show 
that  the  object  of  the  Peers  in  for  the  moment  rejectiDg   a  measure 
which  they  did  not  approve  was  not  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  simply  as  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  sovereignty. 
This  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  mnch  stress. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  overrule 
the  voice  of  the  country ;  the  House  therefore  ought  never  on  any 
important  question  to  claim  more  than  a  suspensive  veto.      But  the 
House  has  the  power,  and  therefore  is  in  duty  bound,  to  see  that  no 
measure  affecting  the  unity  of  the  nation  shall  become  law  until  it 
has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  citizens  of  the    United 
Kingdom.      It    is    well   to   make  our   minds  quite  clear  as  to  the 
grounds  which  make  the  rejection  by  the  House  of    Lords  of  any 
Home   Eule  Bill  which  can  be  passed  by  the  next  Parliament  an 
imperative  duty.     The  House  is  the  guardian  of  the  oonsfcitation ; 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Lords  to  avert  changes,  even  though 
these  changes  be  rash  innovations,  which  their  lordships  thoroughly 
condemn.     It  is  the  business  of  the  Lords,  as  in  their   default  it 
would  be  the  bysiness  of  any  authority  in  the  State  which  oosld 
legally  accomplish  the  object,  to  see  that  a  faction  does  not  usurp 
the  rights  of  the  nation.     The  House  in  fulfilling  this  duty  performs 
a  strictly  democratic  function,  for  it  safeguards  the  supremacy  of  the 
people. 

Two  arguments  may  be  advanced  against  the  intervention  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  question  of  Home  Rule,  it  may  be  said,  has  now  been  before 
the  country  for  six  years.  If  in  1892  or  in  189(]  the  electors  should 
return  a  Gladstonian  majority  this  would  be  a  clear  intimation  of  their 
wish  to  establish  an  independent  Parliament  in  Ireland.  The  Peers, 
if  they  reject  the  measure  which  embodies  this  policy,  will  be  guilty 
of  defying  the  people  of  England;  it  is  idle  for  the  Peers  to 
argue  that  they  are  protecting  the  rights  of  the  electors  when 
they  refuse  to  obey  the  representatives  who  are  entitled  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  electorate. 

This  argument  will  no  doubt,  should  the  House  of  Lords  ever  be 
called  upon  to  reject  a  measure  of  Home  Eule,  be  put  forward  with 
all  the  force  that  can  be  given  to  it  by  rhetoric  and  passion.  It  is, 
however,  in  itself  worthless.  P^ven  were  the  Bill  to  be  passed  in  1893 
by  the  House  of  Commons  the  identical  measure  proposed  to  and 
rejected  by  the  House  and  the  country  in  1886;  even  had  the  Bill 
of  188G  been  invariably  put  forward  by  the  Opposition  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  their  Irish  policy ;  even  should  the  present  Opposition 
regain  power — ^if  they  ever  happen  to  regain  it — solely  as  the  advocatos 


of  Home  Uale  ;  even  under  tbese  circumstances,  which  are  the  strongest 
conceivable  in  favour  of  at  once  passing  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule 
Bill,  it  would  still  be  reasonable  that  a  plan  involving,  by  the 
admission  of  its  supporters,  the  most  far-reaching  consequences,  and 
endangering,  in  the  opinion  of  its  opponents,  the  power  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  should  be  once  more  submitted  to  the  electors 
for  their  approval  or  rejection.  But  every  one  knows  that  none  of 
the  conditions  which  might  be  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  at 
once  putting  into  force  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy  exist,  or 
now  can  by  any  possibility  exist.  The  measure  tendered  to  the  nation 
will  not  be  the  exact  Bill  of  1886.  One  of  that  Bill's  characteristic  pro- 
visions— the  retirement  of  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster — has 
been  rejected  by  the  mass  of  Gladstonians,  No  leader  of  the  Opposition 
baa  told  us,  or  will  tell  us,  or  probably  can  tell  us,  what  will  be  the 
outlines  of  any  future  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  All  we  know  is  that, 
whilst  some  Home  Rulers  look  favourably  on  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
Federation  which  is  to  affect  England^  Scotland,  and  Wales  no  less 
than  Ireland,  others  show  a  disposition  to  reduce  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  nearly  to  the  dimensions  of  extended  local  self-government. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Opposition  have  gained  such  success 
as  has  fallen  to  them,  not  by  the  unceasing  demand  for  Home  Rule,  but 
by  favouring  or  acquiescing  in  all  the  various,  and  sometimes  incon- 
sistent, cries  which  may  chance  to  please  any  section  of  the  electorate. 
These  tactics  deserve  neither  praise  nor  blame ;  they  are  perhaps  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  vices  which  attach  to  our  existing  party  system. 
From  a  wire-puller's  point  of  view  they  present  great  advantages. 
They  have,  however,  this  inherent  defect :  they  deprive  the  Glad- 
stonians,  should  they  return  to  office,  of  any  right,  either  moral  or 
constitotional,  to  claim  that  their  next  measure  of  Home  Rule,  when 
at  last  revealed,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the 
electors.  All  we  know  is  that  the  electors  rejected  decisively  one 
scheme  for  virtually  repealing  the  Act  of  Union.  We  have  no  proof 
whatever  that  in  181>o  or  18*J4,  they  may  not  be  willing  to  reject 
another  and  quite  difiFerent  scheme.  Nor  would  the  state  of  things 
be  eaeentially  changed  were  the  Gladstonians  now  to  produce  their 
plan  of  Home  Rule  in  a  definite  form.  Whatever  happens  between 
this  time  and  the  meeting  of  the  ^ext  Parliament,  the  question  of 
Heme  Rule  has  been  far  too  much  complicated  with  other  issues  to 
make  it  posBible  to  accept  the  result  of  the  next  election  as  a  6nal 
and  decisive  verdict  of  the  country  in  favour  of  a  definite  scheme 
for  giving  Ireland  Pau'liamentary  independence.  It  is  impoesible  for 
me,  in  common  honesty,  to  stop  here.  What  might  have  been  the 
case  had  a  plan  of  Home  Rule^  supported  by  the  whole  Opposition,  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  country  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
it  is  Qseless  to  determine ;  there  is  no  good  in  speculating  upon  the 
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eti'ect  of  events  which  have  not  happened.  But  the  plain  truth  is,  that 
in  any  case  no  plan  of  Home  Rule  ought  to  become  law  which  has 
not,  at  the  very  lowest,  been  sanctioned  in  its  details  by  the  resnlt  of 
an  election  taking  place  after  the  plan  has  been  passed  as  a  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  see  that  this  is  so,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point 
of  view.    Should  a  HomeKule  Bill — say,  in  1893 — ^be  carried  throngh 
the  House   of  Commons,  it  either  would,  or  would  not,  in  reality, 
command  the  approval  of  the  electors.     On  either  supposition,  there 
could   be   no   valid   objection   to    laying    the   measure    before   the 
electorate.     If  the   Gladstonians  should  be  right  in  their  estimate 
of  popular  opinion,  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  would,  in  all 
probability,  determine  the  matter  at  issue.     There  would   at  worst 
be  a   delay  of,  say,  three  or   four  months  in  putting  the    scheme 
of   Home    Rule   into   execution.     No   man   who  is  not    a  slave  to 
partisanship  can    believe   that   this   delay   would   be  of  vital  con- 
sequence.     The    worst    evils  it  could    by    any   possibility  produce 
would    be    as   nothing   compared  with  the  •  irreparable    calamity  of 
carrying  a  measure  intended  to  pacify  Ireland   in  such  a  TTUfcnniir 
as  permanently  to  irritate  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  because  they 
felt  they  had  a  right  to  suspect  that  the  change  they  detested  had 
not  really  been  sanctioned  by  the  nation.     Common  prudence  should 
warn  statesmen  not  so  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union  as  to  excite  among 
large  masses  of  Englishmen  a  sense  of  wrong  as  deep  as  was  excited 
among  large  numbers  of  Irishmen  by  the  methods  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers for  carrying  the  Act  of  Union.     Suppose,  however,  what,  till 
the  matter  is  tested,  must  always  remain  a  fair  supposition,  that  the 
future  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1803,  if  ever  it  comes  into  existence,  should 
not  command  the   approval  of  the  electorate.     What  are  the  argu- 
ments by  which  any  sincere  democrat  can    defend  the  refusal   to 
submit  the  measure  to  the  approval  of  the  electors  ?     I  must  leave  it 
to  the  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  to  find  avowable  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  paradox,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  have 
a  right  to  revolutionise  the  constitution  against  the  will  of  the  people 
whom  they  profess  to  represent.     Let  no  one  try  to  get  out  of  the 
difliculty  by  saying  that  we  must  -assume  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  represent  the  people.    You  cannot  meet  £EK;ts  by  reliance 
on  constitutional  fictions. 

The  rejection  of  an  important  Bill  passed  by  a  newly-eleoted  House 
of  Commons,  it  will  be  argued,  will  expose  the  House  of  Lords  to  risk 
of  destruction. 

To  this  argument  there  are  two  short  and  valid  replies.  The  first 
is  that  the  risk,  great  or  small,  ought  to  be  run.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  cannot  ensure  that  no  serious  change  in  the  oonstitution  shall 
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be  carried  out  without  an  appeal  to  the  people,  then  the  second 
chamber  has  become  all  bat  avowedly  useless,  and  will  soon  become 
manifestly  contemptible.  Bat  inutility  and  contemptibility  are  not 
guarantees  for  the  existence  of  any  institution  whatever.  The  second 
reply  is  that  the  supposed  risk  is  imaginary.  The  rejection  of  a 
dangerous  innovation,  with  a  view  to  consult  the  nation,  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  pledge  that  the  innovation  shall  be  accepted 
when  once  all  fair  doubt  has  been  removed  of  the  nation  having  ap- 
proved a  change  which  may  still  not  commend  itself  to  the  Peers. 
Let  this  be  made  clear,  and  there  will  not  be  the  remotest  reason  to 
fear  the  anger  of  the  people.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  no  doubt  rage.  Parliamentary  majorities  bum  with  auger 
when  reminded  that  Parliamentary  majorities  derive  their  authority 
and  power  from  the  support  of  the  nation.  Fox  and  Burke  were 
eminent  statesmen  and  sound  constitutionalists,  but  they,  and  the 
majority  whom  they  led,  would  gladly,  had  fihey  really  possessed  the 
X)ower,  have  impeached  Pitt  for  appealing  from  the  violence  of  a 
majority  formed  by  an  immoral  coalition  of  discordant  factions  to  the 
voice  of  the  electors.  But  in  1783,  the  electors  themselves  showed  no 
anger  at  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  power.  Human  nature 
will  remain  in  1893  much  what  it  was  in  1783.  The  electors  of 
England  entertain  no  idolatrous  reverence  for  the  House  of  Commons ; 
they  will  feel  no  lasting  or  even  temporary  displeasure  at  any  party 
who  submit  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  electorate,  the  gravest 
political  question  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  nation. 

A.  V.  Dicey. 


THE  LONDON   COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
ITS  ASSAILANTS. 


THOUGH  the  London  Couoty  Council,  is,  nnlike  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  a  corporation  and  has  a  continuous  exlBtence,  and 
thougli  it  ia  legally  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  *-  new  "  Council  as  we 
speak  of  a  new  Parliament,  yet  practically  the  change  which  ia  to 
take  place  on  the  oth  of  March  amounts  to  a  dissolution  of  the  old, 
and  a  creation  of  the  new.  In  the  municipal  horoughs  only  one- 
third  of  the  existing  members  retire  at  one  time  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones ;  and  so  the  continuity  of  the  body  does  not  even  seem  to 
be  broken.  But  in  London  all  the  members  except  a  few  aldermen, 
who  are  nob,  I  fear,  the  hardest  workers,  vacate  their  seats ;  and  so 
the  continuity  seema  to  be,  and  practically  is,  broken.  How  far  it 
may  be  patched  up  again  by  the  return  of  former  members  depends 
upon  the  electors.  In  such  cases,  the  conduct  of  the  outgoing 
councLlIors  invites  scrutiny,  and  calls  for  appraisement,  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  tlie  cases  where  one-third  are  elected  annually ; 
and  we  are  in  the  thick  of  that  process  now. 

When  I  am  asked  whether  the  London  Council  has  done  what 
Londoners  expected  of  it,  I  turn  back  to  see  what  were  the  objects 
put  forth  by  those  who  fought  to  establish  it,  what  powers  the  Legis- 
lature gave  it  for  effecting  these  objects,  and  how  far  the  course  of 
events  has  favoured  or  retarded  its  action. 

Our  represent-ative  government  then  was  to  think  and  act  for  London 
as  completely  as  the  corporations  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
think  and  act  for  these  towns  ;  so  that  London^  which  has  very  sub- 
Btantial  unity  of  interests,  might  have  substantial  unity  of  will  and 
action,  instead  of  being  a  mere  conglomerate  of  atoms,  with  no  fixed 
centre  of  gravity,  some  pulling  one  way,  some  another,  and  m&ny 
exerting  no  force  at  alU     And  the  cases  in  which  we  expected  benefit 
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from  it  were  mainly  of  three  kinds.  First,  those  in  Tvhich  the  numerous 
independent  authorities  either  overlapped  and  came  into  collision,  or 
failed  to  meet  and  so  left  a  gap  in  the  administration  of  afifairs. 
Secondly,  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  all  London  or  of  the  balk  of 
Londoners  stand  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  some  foreign  body  or 
of  a  class  of  Londoners  on  the  other  side.  Thirdly,  matters  of 
common  interest  to  Londoners,  which  could  not  be  decided  in  any 
satisfactory  way  except  by  bringing  those  who  represent  different 
parts  of  London  to  debate  them  face  to  face,  and  to  decide  them  with 
authority.  In  all  these  matters  Londoners  stood  perfectly  helpless 
and  impotent  when  they  were  unorganised.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  give  them  a  single  government. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
nothing  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  improvement  until  the  Legisla- 
ture either  remodels  the  smaller  local  authorities  and  readjusts  their 
relations  to  the  central  authority,  or  sets  in  motion  some  machinery' 
for  that  purpose.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Council  could  help 
would  be  by  elaborating  some  plan  which  might  serve  as  a  good  basis 
of  discussion,  just  as  the  Municipal  Reform  League  have  done.  In 
fact  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  skill  and  oflicial  knowledge  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  object  in  the  Local  Govprnraent  Committee. 
But  it  was  found  that  not  only  was  the  matter  one  of  great  intrinsic 
difficulty — extreme  difficulty,  I  think,  if  the  whole  of  London  is  to 
be  remodelled  uno  flatu — but  also  as  it  involves  the  relation  of  the 
Council  with  the  smaller  areas  one  of  great  delicacy,  in  which  it 
would  certainly  be  said,  and  might  be  true,  that  members  of  council, 
looking  at  things  from  tieir  own  stand-point,  were  not  impartial. 
Anyhow  the  council  has  taken  no  action  in  the  matter,  nor  has  the 
Committee  made  any  report. 

In  the  second  class ^of  cases,  the  improvement  in  the  position  of 
Ijondoners  is  great  and  manifest.  Precious  oases  among  crowded 
.  populations,  as,  for  example,  the  Bethnal  Green  Poor's  land  and  the 
old  burial-ground  and  adjoining  pieces  at  St.  Pancras,  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  erysipelas  of  building ;  the  former  in  large  measure^ 
the  latter  wholly,  by  the  Council.  And  a  body  has  been  found  to 
tftke  over  tramways,  which  most  of  us  consider  to  be  proper  subjects 
of  municipal  control  and  ownership. 

One  of  our  stock  illustrations  used  to  be  drawn  from  the  supply 
of  water.  There  was  nobody  to  bargain  with  the  companies,  and  so 
the  national  Government  had  to  do  it.  They  did  not  bargain  as  a 
Government  of  London  would  have  done,  and  were  so  careless  alx)ut 
it,  and  so  willing  to  let  the  companies  have  their  own  way,  that,  on 
the  terms  of  their  bargain  becoming  known,  the  water  stocks  went  up 
in  price,  some  70,  some  upwards  of  1 00  per  cent.  The  Council  can 
do  nothing  directly  in  this  matter,  because  the  Legislature  at  first 
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refused   to  givo   them   any  powers,  and  now  have   given  only  the 
power  of  spending  £5000  upon  inquiry,  an  utterly  inadequate  Bum 
in  a  matter  of  such  enormous  magnitude.     But  they  hare  not  lost 
a  moment  in    doing   what  they  could.     The  Committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cooncil's  engineer, 
produced  a  valuable  report,  throwing  light  on  some  veiy  diifficult 
problems.     The  Council  have  made  common  cause  with   the  City,  so 
that  all  London  now  stands  in  one  attitude  in  this  matter.      They  have 
pushed  Her  JMajesty's  Minist-ers,  most  unaccountably  reluctant  as  they 
are  to  give  any  help,  to  the  extent  of  promising  a  Royal  Conunission 
of  Inquir}'.     No  doubt,  the  matter  should  have  been  taken  in  hand 
directly  the  Council  was  formed.    Three  precious  years  have  been  lost. 
One  more  case  has  been  added  to  the  numerous  cases  illnstrating  the 
mischief  of  governing  London  af&irs  by  the  national  G^ovemment. 
But  that  the  matter  is  so  far  pushed  forward  is  due  to  the  enex^ 
'  and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  handled  by  the  committees  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  City.     And  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  com- 
panies are  not  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  that  Londoners  wiD 
not  be  quite  so  helpless  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

Another  stock  illustration  was  drawn  from  the  subject  of  rates. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  became  a  vestryman,  I  became  aware  of 
the  profound  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  rating  system  by  many  who 
had  to  administer  it.     When  the  Municipal  Reform   Leagae  was 
formed,  some  of  us  set  to  work  to  study  the  matter,  and  to  ezpoimd 
it   in  innumerable  assemblies,  with  the  result  of  convincing  most 
people  not  only  that  there  is  a  wrong,  but  in  what  it  eonaistSj  and 
that  a  remedy  may  be  found.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and 
complexity :  more  than  one  remedy  is  proposed,  and  it  will  test  the 
ability  of  any  statesman  to  choost?  the  ])est  and  apply  it  in  detail,  and 
the  strength  of  any  Ministry  and  the  firmness  of  any  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pass  it.    What  the  Council  has  done  is,  first  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  London  in  this  matter,  which  could   not  be 
known  except  through  a  common  representative  assembly;   secondly, 
it  has  promulgated  for  the  study  of  Londoners  a  statement  of  the 
case  and  of  principles  of  reform,  calculated  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis 
of  discussion  and  to  make  the  CEhse  easier  of  comprehension. 

There  is  perhaps  no  action  for  which  the  Council  has  been  so  per- 
sistently taken  to  task  as  for  their  attention  to  the  incidence  of  rating. 
"It  is  the  business  of  Parliament,"  say  our  critics.  Of  coarse  it  is, 
but  who  supposes  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  look  at  it  nnless 
a  Ministry  force  it  on  them,  or  that  a  Ministry  will  take  np  so  thorny 
a  matter  unless  convinced  that  a  deep  and  wide  sense  of  injoslice 
prevails  in  London,  and  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  ?  "  Bat  it  is  no 
business  of  the  Council ;  it  is  appointed  for  other  things,  and  has  no 
power  in  this."     No,  none ;  none  at  least  that  can  be  read  in  the 
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words  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  But  it  is  b63-ond  question  that* 
both  in  the  Council  and  in  vestries,  thore  are  men  who  vote  against 
expenditure,  desirable  in  itself,  because  they  think  it  will  not  fall  on 
those  who  ought  to  bear  it.  That  at  least  is  within  their  power.  It 
really  is  an  idle  thing  for  this  purpose  to  examine  nicely  where  the  limits 
of  the  Conncil's  express  legal  power  and  duty  lie.  An  elected  rating 
authority,  having  also  power  to  lay  a  greater  or  a  less  burden  on  its 
cjonstituents,  must  be  interested  to  have  its  rates  fairly  levied.  And, 
as  the  elections  are  now  close  at  hand,  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  whether 
any  candidate  is  found  to  look  the  electors  fairly  in  the  face,  and  to 
say  that  the  Council  is  bound  to  lay  on  taxes  without  any  regard  to 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  incidencej  or  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  pay  them.  In  this  matter  again  the  Council  has  been  the  voice 
of  London  as  against  one  class  of  Londoners.  And  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  constituencies  do  not  approve  of  its  utterance.    ' 

It  is  probably  in  the  third  class  of  cases  that  the  great  principle 
which  underlay  the  whole  movement  for  a  siogle  government  of 
Ijondon — viz,,  the  unity  of  London — finds  its  fullest  expression. 
London,  though  necessarily  one  in  the  essential  points  of  traffic*  air» 
water,  drainage,  health,  public  order,  poverty,  and  other  matters,  had  by 
long  neglect  become  disastrously  and  dangerously  disunited  as  regards 
government,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  many  to  deny  that  it  was,  or  ever  could 
be,  a  single  commanity.  The  rich  inhabitants  had  drifted  off  into  some 
districts,  and  the  poor  into  others.  They  were  essentially  connected, 
as  the  rich  and  poor  of  a  town,  however  large,  moat  be ;  bat  the  old 
auachronistic  parish  system  still  prevailed,  and  produced  very  bad 
results.  The  rich  quarters  got  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  the 
poor  ones  the  least.  The  rich  ones  had  the  lightest  burden  of  public 
expenditure,  notably  in  Poor  Rate,  the  poor  ones  the  heaviest.  A 
partial  remedy  had  been  applied  to  this  injustice  by  the  creation  of 
the  Board  of  Works  in  1855,  and  another  by  the  creation  of  the 
Common  Poor  Fund,  begun  I  think  in  1867.  But  the  thing  wanted 
was  to  break  down  the  old  artificial  division  so  far  as  regards  common 
interests,  with  power  for  the  whole  to  make  its  own  arrangements. 
The  far  superior  power  of  such  a  method  was  shown  by  the  experiment 
of  the  School  Board  in  1870.  That  was  the  first  directly  elected  re- 
presentative government  of  London,  though  only' for  one  purpose. 
And  the  result  was  that  the  accommodation  was  given  just  where  it 
was  wanted.  Look  at  a  School-Board  map  of  London,  and  you  will 
see  the  schools  thickly  clustered  in  the  poor  districts,  and  sparse  in 
the  rich  ones.  On  the  parish  School-Board  system,  for  which  a  strong 
push  wag  made  at  the  time,  this  never  could,  or  rvt  least  never  would, 
have  been  done.  The  expense  would  have  been  too  great  for  the 
poor  districts,  and  the  rich  ones  could  not  have  legally  contributed, 
eren  if  they  wished.     When  the  representatives  of  all  London  met 
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together  they  were  able  to  do  what  was  best  for  all  London^  and  they 
did  it  with  great  vigour  and  judgment. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  during  the  reign  of  the  expiring 
Council,  the  process  of  equalising   benefits   by   Tirtue    of    common 
expenditure  over  London  has  proceeded  steadily.     Under   the  pro- 
visions of  the    Local  Government  Act  burdens  haye   been   farther 
distributed  so  as  to  make  the  rich  districts  bear  more  and  ihe  poor 
less.     Attempts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  inequality  of  assess- 
ments between  parish  and  parish.     This  is  a  most  desirable  oliyect, 
though  inasmuch  as  the  only  legal  method  now  open  to  the  Conncil 
is  the  very  rude  and  clumsy  one  of  an  appeal  against    total  asseo- 
ments,  which  is  calculated  to  produce   the   maximum  of  friction  and 
expense  with  the  minimum  of  result — and  that  a  result  which  most  be 
unjust  to  a  large  number  of  ratepayers — I  think  myself  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  aim  only  at  improvement  in  the  future.     That  object  is 
being  seriously  worked  at  by  a  committee  which  is  in  communication 
with  a  number  of  vestries,  whose  labours  will  doubtless    result  in 
improved  legal  arrangements.    The  provision  of  open  spaces,  of  parks, 
and  of  simple  enjoyments  within  the  parks,  all  tend  to   make  life 
somewhat  sweeter  and  more  refined  to  those  who  have  far  too  little  of 
such  good  influences.     A  serious  attempt  is  being  made  in  Bethnal 
Green,  of  course  experimental  in  the  first  instance,  to  supply  a  better 
standard  of  house  for  the  poorer  class.     But  I  need  not  dwell  further 
on  these  things.     Whether  by  way  of  praise  or  of  reproach  ;  whether 
extolled  as  the  right  mode  of  urban  government,  or  denounced  as 
"  Socialism  "  ;  with  the  friends  of  the  majority  who  have  guided  the 
Council  or  with  their  enemies ;  it  is  common  ground  that  they  have 
displayed  persistent  energy  in  overtaking  the  shortcomings  of  times 
past,  and  in  making  London  government  tell  in  favour  of  the  great 
masses  of  Londoners. 

If  the  foregoing  hasty  sketch  be  drawn  on  the  right  lines  or  nearly 
so,  it  follows  that  the  action  of  the  Council  has,  so  far  as  their 
restricted  powers  have  permitted,  been  such  as  to  forward  the  policy 
of  those  who  promoted  its  creation,  and  of  those  who  returned  its 
members  in  the  elections  of  1889. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  mentioned  the  classes  of  cases  in 
which  things  went  wrong,  and  for  which  a  single  government  was 
required.  That,  however,  which  I  for  one  did  not  expect,  and  which 
has  most  astonished  me,  is  the  extraordinary  vigour  that  the  Goandl 
has  thrown  into  the  purely  administrative  work,  mostly  taken  over 
from  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Justices  of  Peace,  partly  added 
on  by  the  Local  (Jiovemment  Act.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  sixty 
or  seventy  people  (and  I  must  be  understating  the  number),  many  of 
them  with  their  own  incomes  to  earn,  consuming  a  large  portion  of 
their  lives  in  close  attention  to  the  dry  detail  of  local  afiairs.    Eveiy 
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committee  seems  to  have  determined  that  it  shall  understand  and 
manage  its  own  basiness,  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  some  permanent 
clerk  or  expert.  That  cannot  be  done  without  the  most  assiduous 
labour  at  the  enormous  mass  of  details  which  is  to  be  disposed  of  at 
every  meeting,  or  without  clear  strong  heads  to  grasp  them.  Bnt 
the  result  has  been  an  cd ministration  upright  beyond  even  cavil,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  waste  and  promoting  economy,  and  so  efficient  as  to 
defy  the  most  hostile  criticism. 

All  this  has  been  done  under  the  cold  shade  of  Ministerinl  neglect, 
and  under  the  perpetual  fusillade  of  hostile  attacks  from  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  foes  fighting  in  ambuscade  behind  an  anonymous  Press ; 
all  done  too  in  spite  of  nnparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters.     Three 
years  is  a  very  short  time  for  any  work  on  a  large  scale.      It  will  take 
many  times  three  years  before  the  long  neglect  of  London  government 
is  overtaken.       For  a  perfectly  new  body,   138   in   number,   coming 
from  distant  quarters  of  the  town,   representing   dltlerent  ranks  and 
interests,   quite    unknown    to   one    another,   with   no  precedents    or 
traditions  of  business :  for  the  members  of  such  a  body  to  find  their 
places^  to  learn  to  work  together,  and  to  grapple  quickly  with  serious 
business,   is,  I  will  venture  to   say,  a  thing  which  could  not  have 
been  done  without  a  prevailing  spirit  of  great  earnestness,  nor  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  practical  ability.      One  great 
advantage  they  had,  which    could   not  reasonably  have  been   looked 
for — viz.,  the  presence  of  a  chairman  singularly  qualified  to  rule  an 
assembly  of  eager,  able  men,  and  willing  to  give  up  his  whole  time  to 
the  work.      His  successor  too,  of  course  with  not  quite  so  difficult  a 
task,    has    done   admirable   service.       So  far  let    us  thank  fortune ; 
though  I  may  observe  that  the  excellence  of  the  chairmen  woold  have 
availed  little  if  the  assembly  had  not  constantly  given  them  support 
both   intelligent  and  loyal  \  as   both   Lord   Rosebery   and   Sir   John 
Lubbock  are  forward  to  acknowledge.    But  beyond  this  what  disasters 
we  have  had.     Mr.   Firth,   to  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  London 
problems,  and  to  whose  trained  capacity  for  expounding  his  know- 
ledge and  encountering   opponents,  we  who   knew   him  confidently 
trusted  from  the  first,  further  proved  his  ability  by  the  way  in  which 
as  deputy  chairman  he  organised    the    otlice,  got    the    multifarious 
threads  of  business  into  his   hands,  and  inspired  confidence  in  every 
member  of  the  Council.      And  then  the  work  broke  him  down,  and 
he  died.      In  his  place  we  appointed  Mr.  Haggis,  who  had  approved 
himself  to  everybody  as  a  very  strong  man  of  business.      He  too  with 
great  labour  got  everything  under  his  hand,  and  then  he  died.     Our 
first  engineer,  a  man  of  high  ability,  applied  himself  to  the  question 
of  main  drainage  and  of  water,  made  great  progress  in  them,  but  died 
before  he  could  bring  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  light.     These  three 
chosen  servants  of  the  Council  all  died  with  startling  suddenness  ; 
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each  of  the  tTvo  last  as  he  was  travelling  to  the  Coancil  in  an  omnibns. 
And  so  three  heavy  blows  fell  upon  the  Council,  but  for  which,  it  is 
certain  that  it  would  have  made  even  greater  progress  than  it  has. 
Bat  for  doing  so  much  under  such  difEculties  I  think  that  Liondonprs 
owe  a  debt  to  the  survivors,  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,  whic^  is- 
all  the  pay  they  ever  looked  for. 

My  readers  must  not  suppose  that  in  praising  the.  Coancil  I  am 
praising  myself.    I  had  worked  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when  I  wa& 
overtaken  by  ill-health,  and  have  done  very  little  Council  work  since  ; 
though  I  can  see  enough  of  it  to  speak  with  confidence  of  my  colleagues  \ 
and  nobody  who  is  not  inside  the  Council  can  tell  what  their  work  is, 
because  it  is  nearly  all  done  in  committee-rooms,  and  in  visiting  institu- 
tions and  places.    Neither  must  anybody  suppose  that  I  assent  to  the 
wisdom  of  everything  they  have  done.  I  have  often  voted  in  a  minority. 
I  have  above  indicated  that  I  think  them  mistaken  in  the  method 
chosen  to  test  the  equality  of  assessments.    I  think  them  too  reluctant 
to  pay  the  necessary  price  for  skilled  head-work ;  over  ready  to  pay  for 
band  work  ;  too  confident  in  their  power  to  regulate  wages ;    wrong 
in  abolishing  the  pension  system  ;  wrong  in  trying  to  pay  off  debt  by 
annuities  ;  too  ready  to  overrule  their  committees  in  matters  of  detail ; 
and  there  may  be  other  things  of  the  same  kind.     But  on  all  or  any 
of  these  things  I  may  be  wrong,  and  others'  right,  and   even  were  I 
much   more  confident  in  my  own  opinion  than  I  am,  these  are  all 
matters  of  practice  which  experience  will  test,  and  which  may  be  set 
right  if  shown  to  be  wrong.    And  they  do  not  at  all  detract  from  my 
estimate  of  the  broad  qualities  evinced   by  my  colleagues  as  a  body, 
of  the  honesty,   zeal,  self-sacrifice,  capacity  for  business,  and  general 
straightness  and  wisdom  of  aim,  which  have  won  my  respect,  and 
which  will  I  feel  sure,  whatever  may  be  the  ebbs  and   flows  of  par- 
ticular elections,  attract  and  retain  the  respect  of  all  Londoners  who 
care  to  learn  what  has  been  done  for  them. 

These  are  the  men.  who,  ever  since  their  first  meeting  down  to  the 
present  day,  have  been  reviled,  scolded  at,  mocked  at,  held  np  in 
every  way  to  odium  and  ridicule  by  the  Times,  the  Standard^  Punchy 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  London  newspaper  press,  and  the  host  of 
superior  persons  who  write  anonymously  therein.  An  anthology  of 
the  hard  words  used  would  be  interesting  reading  for  Londoners  just 
now.  Just  let  me  cull  a  couple  of  flowers  from  the  ^tT/ies  of  November 
1800,  which  I  happen  to  have  noted.  On  the  7th,  one  of  the  Gonndl 
— at  least,  we  must  suppose  so,  for  he  calls  himself  an  "  Unprogressive 
Councillor,''  not  having  the  manliness  to  give  his  name — ^writes  to  the 
Times  a  letter,  in  which,  after  disclosing  a  purely  imaginary  plot  by 
the  Progressive  party,  he  speaks  of  *'  the  reign  of  *  Progress,'  or 
otherwise  of  plunder  and  anarchy."  This  is  followed  by  a  leading 
article  of  the  next  day,  speaking  of  the  election  of  Mr.    Haggis: 
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**  His  experience  as  an  administrator  of  local  business  at  Croydon  lifts 
him  above  the  level  of  the  political  carpet-baggers  who  look  upon  the 
patronage  of  the  London  County  Council  as  what  American  party-men 
call  *  spoils/  "  This  slander,  let  Londoners  observe,  of  men  whose 
horror  of  corraption^  Lord  Rosebery  tells  ns,  and  rightly  tells  us,  has 
been  '*  passionate,  and  almost  fanatical ;  *'  of  whom  I  add,  with 
certainty  of  corroboration  from  all  working  members,  that  their 
appetite  for  work  has  been  gluttonous  ;  whose  plunder  and  spoils — 
except  that  they  have  had  one  paid  member — consist  of  the  sacrifice 
of  their  time,  theii*  money,  and  theii*  ease ;  whoso  anarchy  leads  to  a 
punctual  out-turn  of  business ;  and  against  whom  not  a  single 
instance  has  been  specified  either  of  an  improper  appointment,  or  of 
failure  to  do  the  work  committed  to  them  by  law. 

Another  plan  has  been  to  take  an  act  of  some  member  of  the 
Council,  and  impute  it  to  the  whole  Council.  For  instance,  at  the 
first  outset,  when  no  doubt  there  were  some  misconceptions  of  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  one  member  put  down  notice  of  a  motion 
relating  to  Irish  affairs.  It  was  suppressed  directly  by  the  chairman, 
I  believe  with  universal  assent.  Yet  I  saw  this  thing  trumpeted 
forth  in  hostile  newspapers  as  showing  the  sort  of  business  which 
"the  Council  "  thought  fit  to  attend  to.  Again,  a  zealous  councillor, 
perhaps  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  desired  to  inform  himself 
about  the  truth  of  statements  made  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
female  acrobat  had  been  injured,  so  that  she  ought  not  to  perform 
at  the  Aquarium  ;  and,  when  he  got  to  the  place,  he  was,  as  he  told 
us,  led  into  a  more  minute  investigation  than  ho  had  intended.  It  was 
a  very  good  subject  for  a  joke.  But  when  the  act  of  a  single  man 
is  imputed  to  the  whole  Council,  and  is  brought  forward  again  and 
again,  through  weeks  and  months,  as  showing  the  way  in  which  **the 
Council "  pry  into  affairs  they  had  better  leave  alone,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
joke,  and  becomes  a  slander. 

Of  course,  all  this  flinging  of  mud  is  intended  for  apathetic  London, 
which  reads  its  newspaper,  and  is  content  to  h-ave  the  thinking  to  be 
done  for  it.  And  it  is  very  effective  for  its  purpose  as  long  as  people 
do  not  feel  interested  enough  to  rouse  themselves  to  inquire.  In 
that  lazy  condition,  they  think  that  the  men  whom  they  see  held  up 
to  odium  and  ridicule  every  day  must  be  odious  and  ridiculous.  But 
let  the  interest  once  be  aroused,  let  the  truth  be  asked  for,  and  it 
will  be  surprising  if  the  generous  feehnga  of  honest  men  do  not 
cause  wanton  and  baseless  slander  to  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  utter  it. 

Let  us  try  to  get  at  something  more  specific.  It  is  difficult  to  do, 
because  accusers  prefer  to  remain  in  darkness  and  accusations  in  vague- 
nefla,  and  when  they  come  forth  in  a  bodily  form  they  are  apt  to  cut 
a  «orry  figure.     From  such  election  addresses  as  I  have  seen  I  do 
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not  collect  any  charges  of  misconduct,  bat  only  objectionB  to 
matters  of  policy,  more  or  less  correctly  stated,  which  are  fair  rabjects 
oE  debate.  So  I  have  studied  the  leading  article  of  a  paper  published 
in  the  City  and  for  the  City.*  evidently  intended  to  be  a  full  repertory 
of  weapons  against  that  Progressive  party  which  has  in  the  main 
directed  the  Council ;  and,  judging  by  the  hostility  which  breathes 
through  every  line,  it  is  not  the  writer's  fault  if  any  conceivable  charge 
remains  unstated.     I  try  to  put  them  into  some  kind  of  order. 

First,  the  Progressives  used  the  arts  of  Jacob  to  get  elected..  This 
means  that  they  promised  that  party  politics  should  be  put  aside,  and 
that  they  broke  their  promise  by  electing  eighteen  aldermen   of  their 
own  party.     I  have  seen  this  charge  repeated  again  and  again  any 
time  these  three  years,  down  to  the  date  of  an  unhappy  letter  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  in  the  Timts,  and  even  since  that. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  empty  of  substance. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  great  exaggeration  about  the    alleged 
promise,  or  honourable  understanding,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.     In 
some  constituencies,  there  certainly  was  nothing  of  the  kind.      How 
far  there  was    any   in  any    constituency,  I   do  not  know,  but   no 
doubt  many  of  the  Progressive  party  stood  openly  on  non-political 
lines.     There  is  still  more  exaggeration  about  the  alleged  breach  of 
promise.     By  ** party  politics,'*  of  course,  is  meant  ''national  party 
politics,"  Conservative  or  Liberal.     It  is  not  accurate   to   say  that 
eighteen  aldermen  of  the  Liberal  party  were  elected.     Lord  Meath 
is  a  Tory.     Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  is,  I  believe,  not  a  supporter  of  Her 
Majesty's  Liberal  Opposition.     Both   these    gentlemen  however  are 
zealous  advocates  and  workers  for  measures  improving  the  condition 
of  the  London  masses.     Other  aldermen,  Lord  Lingen  for  instance, 
have  hardly  been  known  in  the  arena  of  party  strife.     Were  not  the 
Progressive  party  at  liberty,  indeed  was  it  not  their  duty,  except  for 
some  high  personal  qualities,  to  select   for  aldermen  those  who,  in 
London  affairs,  were  likely  to  sympathise  with  their  line  of  conduct  ? 
What  evidence  is  there  that   their  selection   rested  on  any  other 
ground  ?     It  is  significant  that  whenever  this  charge  is  made,  it  is, 
like  the  other  charges,  vague.     I  write  with  a  blush  on  my  cheek, 
because  I   am   one  of  the   batch  of  aldermen,   but  it  is   not  even 
alleged  (so  far  as  I  have  seen)  that  we  are  a  bad  lot ;  except  so  far  as 
members  of  a  Progressive  party  must  be  bad.     I  have  not  seen  it 
stated  that  London  has  lost  services  likely  to  have  been  of  more  value 
to  it  than  those  of  the  actual  aldermen.  Until  I  see  this  stated,  I  shall 
continue  to  think  that  the  aldermen  were  not  chosen  for  their  views 
upon  Ireland,  or  Egypt,  or  India,  or  established  Churches,   or  fran- 
chises, or  registration,  or  for  their  preference  of  Mr.  Gladstone  over 
Lord  Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister ;  but  were  chosen,  as  Lord  Meath 
•  The  City  Presi,  Wednesday,  February  3. 
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was,  for  the  views  they  were  believed  to  entertain  on  the  problems  of 
London  life,  and  for  their  proved  zeal  in  acting  upon  them.  Such  a 
choice  seems  to  me  entirely  justifiable. 

Secondly,  it  is  said  that,  with  their  great  majority,  they  might 
have  effected  stupendous  changes  in  London,  and  left  an  undying 
mark  upon  the  metropolis ;  but  that  they  have  preferred  to  waste  their 
time  in  hair-splitting  dispubes  on  academic,  matters  which  were  none 
of  their  concern :  what  they  have  to  show  for  all  the  meetings  of 
the  last  three  years  is  chiedy  **  Words,  words,  words/'  So  far  the 
accuser.  As  usual,  he  ooiits  to  specify  the  stupendous  changes  which 
might  have  been,  but  have  not  been,  effected.  But  the  *'  academic 
disputes  :"  how  much  time  have  they  taken  ?  Vp  to  the  end  of  1890, 
there  had  been  held  134  Council  meetings,  and  22oG  committee  meet- 
ings, independently  of  visiting  for  inquiry  and  iuspection.  It  is 
understating  the  case  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  is  done  in  daily  committees  ;  where  the  discussions,  when 
they  occur,  ai*e  of  the  most  practical  nature  ;  and  it  is  understating 
the  case  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  the  Council  at  the 
weekly  full  meetings  is  occupied  with  the  current  administrative  buai- 
neae.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  one  special  committee  has  addressed 
itself  for  a  short  time  wholly,  and  one  standing  committee  has  ad- 
dressed itself  at  intervals  and  partially,  to  business  which  our  critics 
coll  *'  academic,"  it  is  overstating  the  case  to  eay  that  three  minutes 
in  an  hour  of  the  sittings  of  Council  and  committees  are  devoted  to 
anything  but  actual  business  in  hand.  And  what  are  these  ^*  aciw 
demic  disputes?"  Two  classes  are  specified.  One  relates  to  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation,  including  betterment  and  contracts  to  pay 
rates,  and  I  have  dealt  with  this  sufficiently  already.  The  other 
relates  to  valuation  for  assessment  purposes ;  as  to  the  object  of 
which  the  writer  has  been  misled  by  some  words j  perhaps  not  very 
happy  ones,  in  the  order  of  reference.  Both  are  strictly  germane  to 
the  business  of  the  Council,  though  beyond  its  legal  powers  to  readjust. 
Not  **  words,  words,  words — interminable  talk  f  but  work,  work^ 
work)  incessant  action,  is  what  the  Council  has  to  show  for  its  meet- 
ings of  three  years.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  excellent  working  of 
oar  quarter-hour  limit  for  speeches  in  Council,  and  of  our  rules  of 
cloBore ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to 
belong  to  any  assembly  nearly  so  numerous  in  which  the  arguments 
have  kept  so  close  to  the  point  as  in  the  London  Council. 

Thirdly,  the  Progressives  say.  **  We  will  have  no  improvements 
until  we  utterly  revolutionise  the  whole  system  of  local  taxation." 
Thia  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  question  who  is  to  pay,  forms  one 
ingredient,  and  an  important  one^  in  the  decision  whether  we  shall 
or  ahalJ  not  incur  outlay.  A  short  time  ago  the  Council  rejected  a 
scheme  of   improvements,  some   of   them   very  well  conceived   and 
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useful,  but  not  for  the  moment  necessary,  and  estimated  at  more  tlian 
two  milliona  of  money.  The  rejection  was  founded  principally  on  two 
arguments :  on©  being  the  injustice  of  the  law  of  rating,  and  the 
other,  that  we  had  other  expenditure,  amounting  to  several  more 
mOlions,  to  incur  for  works  which  were  either  more  urgent  or  riper 
for  action.  Shortly  before  this  vote  of  rejection,  the  Council  had 
decided  on  the  Bethnal  Green  clearanoe  ;  shortly  afterwards  it  de- 
cided on  the  Blackwall  tunnel ;  and  all  the  while  it  has  been  working 
witii  all  vigour  to  complete  an  enormously  expensive  but  necessary 
scheme  of  additional  main  drainage.  Each  case  is  made  to  rest  on 
its  own  circumstances*  The  element  of  unjust  rating  enters  into  alK 
but  does  not  predominate  in  all. 

Fourthly,  it  is  stated  that  pleasure-seekers  in  theatres  and  music 
halls  have  been  alienated  by  the  Pecksniffian  conduct  of  certain 
members  who  were  only  saved  from  the  misfortune  of  a  majority 
by  the  gleam  of  common  sense  which  some  of  their  colleagues  dis- 
played. Well,  after  all,  if  these  Pecksniils  did  not  carry  the  Council 
with  them,  the  Council  are  not  to  blame  in  the  matter,  nor 
have  the  pleasure -seekers  been  hurt.  It  is  somewhat  exactiug 
to  expect  that  every  member  shall  do  exactly  what  is  wise  and  just 
on  every  occasion,  however  novel  and  difficult.  If  the  members  in 
question  are  to  blame,  which  I  am  far  from  saying,  they  will  answer 
for  it  to  their  constituents ;  and  that,  I  understand,  they  are  now 
engaged  in  doing  with  great  spirit  ^nd  confidence. 

Fifthly,  it  is  said  that  the  poor  ratepayer  finds  that  he  has  to  pay 
between  4d.  and  5f/.  more  in  the  pound.  In  what  parishes,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  By  the  operation  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  and  the 
arrangement  of  paying  4(1.  a  head  for  indoor  poor,  the  rich  parishes 
lose,  but  the  poor  ones  gain.  My  parish,  St.  George  Hanover 
Square,  is  a  rich  parish,  and  the  rate  has  risen  substantially.  St. 
George-in-the-East  is  a  poor  parish,  and  the  rate  has  fallen  sub- 
stantially. Chelsea  is  a  medium  parish,  and  the  rate  has  fallen 
slightly. 

That  is  substantially  the  indictment,  which  I  have  taken  firom  the 
Ciiif  Fress  because  it  is  rather  more  specific  and  methodical  than  the 
extremely  vague  and  turgid  ones  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  Other  charges 
or  iufiinuations  are  scattered  about  the  paper.  There  has  been  **  grab- 
bing" and  *'  kleptomania."  Captain  Shaw  was  *'  driven  '  out  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  ,•  though  it  is  only  the  enemies  of  the  CouncU  or  of  the 
majority  who  have  made  any  complaint  for  him,  he  having  made 
none  in  spit©  of  pressing  invitations  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  thought 
that  this  charge,  which  is  utterly  untrue,  had  been  completely  blown 
up,  and  am  surprised  to  see  it  I'evived  again.  Men  who  are  **  the 
salt  of  the  Council ''  are  leaving  it,  feeling  that  they  have  "  something 
to  do  in  life/'  and  '*  tired  of  continuous  wrasgling  and  striving  after 
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the  unattainable."  I  utterly  disbelieve  it.  It  is  quite  true  tbat  some 
very  valuable  members  are  leaving  the  Council,  but  it  is  because  they 
find,  not  the  wrangling  nor  the  striving  for  the  unattainable,  but  the 
actual  practical  work  of  our  Local  Government,  more  than  they  can 
do  with  regard  to  their  health,  their  finances,  or  their  other  public 
duties.  That  Lord  Lingen  and  Mr,  Cohen  should  have  resigned 
their  positions  on  the  Finance  Committee  is  to  me  a  matter  of  very 
great  regret,  the  more  so  as  I  am  one  of  their  adherents  in  the 
financial  discussion  which  has  led  to  their  resignation.  But  that 
discussion  turns  on  an  honest  difference  between  two  modes  of  paying 
off  debt,  on  which  I  believe  that  financiers  difier,  and  that  borrowing 
bodies  adopt  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other;  and  the 
-division  of  the  Council  did  not  run  on  any  sharp  party  lines. 

If  any  one  has  had  patience  to  follow  this  long  statement  so  far, 
he  will  see  that  the  attacks  on  the  Council  have  been  unjust  and 
ungenerous  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  feeling  to  that  effect 
among  a  number  of  Londoners  who  however  do  not  know  the  extent 
or  the  precise  character  of  those  attacks.  They  have  proceeded 
almost  entirely  from  one  party  in  national  politics — the  Tory  or 
Conservative  party  (whichever  name  they  prefer) — who  are  now 
strongly  predominant  in  London,  I  know  that  some  of  them  are 
disgusted  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  many  are ;  for  ordinary 
Englishmen  like  to  see  fair  play,  especially  for  &  new  institution 
commencing  arduous  work  under  great  difficulties,  and  they  think 
we  have  not  had  it.  And  now  the  edict  has  gone  forth  from  their 
leaders  that  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  strictly  on  the  lines  of  national 
party  politics.  Tbat  is  very  mortifying  to  the  promoters  of  municipal 
government.  What  it  means  is  that  men  are  to  be  chosen,  not  for 
their  devotion  to  London  and  their  ability  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Londoners,  but  because  they  take  orthodox  views  about  Ireland^  and 
Church  establishments,  and  so  forth.  Supposing  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  political  parties  obey  the  edict  of  their  leaders,  we 
shall  have  taken  a  distinct  step  backwards  towards  the  state  of  things 
againfit  which  we  rebelled^ — viz.,  the  government  of  London  by  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom ,  instead  of  government  by 
iwid  in  the  interests  of  Ijondoners* 

If  I  were  nothing  in  public  life  but  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party, 
I  should  rejoice  in  this  sinister  manccuvre.  So  confident  am  I  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  ca$e  at  the  present  moment,  Londoners  will  go  on 
year  by  year  possessing  themselves  of  the  importance  of  Local  Grovem- 
ment.  and  of  its  broad  principles,  and  will  insist  on  its  administra- 
tion in  substantial  accordance  with  the  lines  taken  by  the  Progressiv© 
party,  that  if  the  fortunes  of  the  Progressive  party  are  to  be  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  those  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Liberal  party 
will  become  the  predominant  one  in  London «     But  I  am  a  Londoner, 
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my  home  is  here,  and  my  duties,  and  my  interests.  I  have  striven  hard 
to  get  a  government  of  neglected  and  anarchic  London,  in  order  that 
its  local  affairs  may  be  administered  with  a  single  eye  to  the  interest 
of  Londoners.  Such  singleness  is  diminished  by  every  additional 
call  to  vote  at  the  bidding  of  bodies  not  constituted  to  manage  the 
local  affairs  of  London,  perhaps  knowing  little  of  them,  and  caring 
little  for  them. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  even  a  governing  body  elected  on  the 
lines  of  national  party  politics  will  not  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
former  state  of  anarchy.     However  accentuated  may  be   the  Toryism 
or  Radicalism  of  our  councillors,  the  great  bulk  of  their  bnainesB  does 
not  turn  on  such  distinctions.     There  are  plenty  of  differences  over 
administrative  affairs,  as  with  a  number  of  independent  minds  there 
must  be,  and  they  are  sometimes  expressed  with  great  animation  ;  but 
the  dividing  lines  do  not  coincide  with  the  dividing  lines  of  national 
politics.     Of  course  it  will  happen  oflen  that  the  same  cautions,  or  it 
may  be  timid,  temperament  which  disposes  a  man  to  be  Conservative 
in  national  affairs  will  dispose  him  to  be  a  Moderate  in  local  affiurs; 
and  that  the  same  bold,  or  it  may  be  rash,  temperament  which  disposes 
him  to  be  a  Radical  in  national  affairs,  will  dispose  him  to  be  a 
Progressive  in    local    affairs.     But  that  is  not  always  the   case  by 
any  means.     Party  connections  are  very  largely  matters  of  old  habits 
and  associations,  which  do  not  act  in  another  sphere  of  life.      More- 
over, it  is  impossible  for  men  to  act  together  long  in  daily  work  for 
common  objects  without  having  their  edges  worn  off,  and   acquiring 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  disposition  to  see  what  is  substantial  in 
each  other's  view. 

But  there  is  one  great  evil  which  may  be  done  by  conducting  the 
next  election  according  to  national  party  lines.  It  may  bring  about 
the  rejection  of  the  very  best  servants  that  London  has,  and  that  at  a 
juncture  when  the  experience  acquired  during  three  years  is  simply 
invaluable.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  invidious  thing  to  mention  a  few 
names,  when  there  are  so  many  members,  both  of  the  Progressive  and 
of  the  Moderate  party,  who  have  done  admirable  work,  and  will  be 
most  useful  as  examples  and  guides  to  new  councillors.  But  I  will 
risk  giving  offence,  in  order  to  point  my  remarks,  for  those  at 
least  who  know  something  about  the  County  Council.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  member  of  the  Moderate  party  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
Council  will  be  weaker  and  London  poorer  if  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Dickinson,  Charles  Harrison,  Hutton,  and  /Eneas  Smith  are  rejected; 
and  no  member  of  the  Progressive  party  who  does  not  feel  the  same 
towards  such  men  as  Messrs.  Antrobus,  Beachcroft,  Cohen  and  Fardell. 
Anybody  who  knows  the  Council  will  supply  for  himself  the  names  of 
other  excellent  men,  who  could  hardly  be  rejected  on  their  mnnicipBl 
merits,  but  may  easily  be  so  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  national  parties. 
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I  wish  to  see  botli  types  of  character  well  represented.  Of  coarse  I 
wish  to  see  the  Progressive  party  tlie  stronger,  seeing  that  it  is  the  main 
motive  power,  so  long  as  large  reforms  are  wanted,  which  will  be  for 
some  years.  Bat  the  Moderate  party  have  played  an  honourable  part^ 
not  only  in  supplying  a  qnanfcity  of  good  workers,  but  in  criticising 
proposals,  defeating  one,  postponing  another,  modifying  a  third.  Ail 
new  movements  are  apt  to  be  attended  by  some  on  so  and  proposals ; 
and  testing  is  required  at  every  step.  To  do  that  effectually  there 
must  be  a  large  nuiiiber,  in  order  to  share  the  labour,  to  give  spirit  to 
a  debate,  to  sustain  a  division.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
secare  good  men  of  both  types  is  to  exclude  national  party  politics 
from  the  elections.  If  that  is  past  praying  for  (and  I  still  cling  to 
the  belief  that  numbers  of  electors  will  insist  on  giving  their  votes 
wholly  on  Municipal  grounds),  we  must  accept  the  issue,  win  the 
election  if  we  can,  and,  if  beaten,  prepare  for  a  long  propaganda  of 
Municipal  reform,  till  Londoners  are  persuaded  to  support  those  who 
will  guide  their  affairs  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  their 
neighbours. 

As  to  any  forecast  of  the  immediate  issue,  I  never  was  a  political 
meteorologist,  and  latterly,  being  unable  to  attend  many  public 
meetings,  I  have  lost  even  such  imperfect  indications  as  come  from 
those  sources.  Much  depends  on  the  line  taken  by  the  numerous 
artisan  classes.  They  have  hitherto  had  little  etiect  in  public  afiairs, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  from  their  own  choice.  There 
are  of  course  many  exceptions,  but  it  is  true  of  large  numbers,  that 
80  far  as  they  have  been  active  they  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  objects  directly  affecting  and  confined  to  their  own  class,  and  have 
been  inditferent  or  hostile  to  the  main  currents  of  social  and  political 
endeavour  which  seek  to  benefit  the  whole  commuDity. 

Their  inaction  in  the  late  School  Board  elections  is  an  instance  of 
what  I  say.  When  onr  band  of  pioneers  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  unite  Londoners  in  a  demand  for  self-government,  we  met 
with  very  little  help  from  the  artisan  classes,  I  have  heard  a 
leading  man  amt»ng  them  derided  in  a  public  meeting  for  saying 
that  the  movement  was  above  all  one  for  tli©  working  men  of 
London,  They  had  been  largely  persuaded  that  the  object  was  to 
put  them  more  in  the  power  of  the  trading  claas,  whom  they  some- 
timea  called  '^  bourgeois "  (the  black  beast  of  the  Parisian  com- 
munities), and  sometimes  '*  profit- mongers."  As  one  of  their  speakers 
expressed  it :  "  The  middle  classes  want  us  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  their*  benefit;*  One  of  their  leaders,  who  took  this 
view,  a  gentleman  occupy iug  a  very  prominent  position,  wrote  to  me, 
to  express  his  hostility  to  ui»»  and  to  say  that  at  every  one  of  our 
meetings  his  friends  would  appear,  to  raise  questions  of  adult 
BD0rage,  single  voting,   and   6ome   scheme   for  securing   a   share  in 
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municipal  offices.  This  was  actually  done  to  a  great  extent,  tbongh 
it  appeared  that  my  correspondent  had  over-estimated  the  strength 
behind  him,  and  his  attempted  diversion  did  ns  little  harm.  We 
were  injured  by  the  apathy,  not  the  active  hostility,  of  the 
artisans. 

Their  real  attitude  was  much  more  accurately  expressed  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Daily  NrwSy  in  October 
1887.  He  said  :  *'The  London  artisan  does  not  care  twopence  about 
Church  disestablishment,  abolition  of  entail,  or  county  government, 
and  he  does  not  feel  any  confidence  in  revision  of  taxation  or  Ixmdon 

municipal  reform Home  Utile  for  Ireland  is  with  him  a  past 

issue.  What  is  the  Liberal  programme  going  to  include  in  the  way  of 
social  politics  ?  "  And  he  pointed  out  the  grim  phasnomena  on  which 
he  said  the  London  artisan  had  his  eyes  fixed  :  *•  The  100,000  men 
out  of  work,  the  30,000  children  breakfastless  at  school,  the  popnlation 
of  85,000  living  on  the  wages  of  dock  labourers,  the  death  of  one  out 
of  every  five  Londoners  in  the  workhouse  or  hospital."  Mr.  Webb 
added :  '*  He  has  no  special  plan  for  putting  these  right,  but  he  is 
unreasonable  enough  to  think  that  those  legislators  and  oJOScials  whom 
he  pays  ought  seriously  to  try  to  find  a  plan."  The  upshot  of  this 
very  striking  letter  was  that  the  Liberal  party  had  better  look  to 
these  things. 

With  the  general  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  I  have  little  to 
do  in  this  paper.  But  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  that  men 
who  adopted  such  an  attitude,  whioh  I  believe  was  not  that  of  Mr. 
AVebb  himself,  had  not  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  politics.  They 
had  doubtless  a  stronger  appreciation  than  any  one  else  of  the  evils 
they  sufiered  under,  which  is  one  very  important  thing.  Every  man 
knows  best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches  ;  but  it  is  not  every  man  who 
knows  how  to  mend  the  shoe,  nor  where  to  find  the  person  who  can 
mend  it.  These  artisans  could  not  have  considered  the  enormous 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  that  eternal  problem,  the  inequality  of 
human  conditions ;  nor  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  most  able  and 
willing  men  in  devising  any  permanent  remedy,  nor  the  impossibility 
of  devising  an  immediate  one.  They  have  no  plan  of  their  own, 
says  Mr.  Webb,  but  they  think  that  their  rulers,  or  servants,  ought 
to  devise  one.  AVell,  but  what  if  the  only  plan  which  human  wisdom 
ever  devised  is  that  slowly  working  one  which  consists  of  making 
such  social  arrangements  as  will  give  to  all  free  scope  and  a  fair 
opening,'  for  their  virtues,  and  for  self-help,  and  for  raising  the  con- 
dition of  themselves  and  their  fellows.  Suitable  land  laws;  just 
taxation  ;  liberty  of  speech  and  of  action,  whether  individual  or  com- 
bined; education;  healthy  and  decent  local  surroundings  in  the 
matters  of  air,  water,  cleanliness,  protection  of  person,  traffic,  well- 
ordered    houses,   protection    against   sickness   and   indigence ;    such 
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thing's  the  community  can  provide^  or  can  help  to  provide.  Bat  the 
local  BuiTOundings  can  only  be  provided  permanently  by  strong 
organisations  having  authority  over  suitable  local  areas,  and  kept  in 
contact  with  th©  mass  of  the  people  for  whom  they  act  by  resting 
on  a  widely  extended  suffrage.  But  these  things — land  laws,  taxa- 
tion, local  government,  and  so  forth — are  the  very  things  which  Mr. 
Webb  tells  us  that  the  London  artisan  does  not  care  twopence  for. 
Apparently  also  he  cares  no  more  for  School  Boards,  which  are 
charged  with  the  education  of  his  children.  He  wills  the  end.  but 
despises  the  only  known  means  by  which  it  can  be  attained.  And 
those  who  do  not  will  the  same  end  are  delighted  to  encourage  him 
in  his  contempt.  They  would  sooner  give  him  the  twopence  which 
he  values  at  its  due  worth,  than  the  organisations  and  arrangements 
which  he  does  not  value  so  highly. 

Such  artisans,  having  no  special  plans  of  theii*  own,  appear  to  look 
on  the  national  Government  as  being  wise  enough  to  devise  plans  for 
the  swift  removal  of  inveterate  evils,  and  powerful  enough  to  carry 
them  into  effect  They  appear  not  to  know  how  every  path  to  their 
goal  is  beset  with  pitfalls,  and  blocked  by  honest  prejudices  or  selfish 
interests ;  nor  how  certainly  any  Ministry  which  proposes  refortns 
before  the  time  is  rip©  ceases  to  be  a  Ministry  at  all.  They  appear 
not  to  know  how  the  most  pressing  questions  must  be  dealt  with  first ; 
nor  how  little  time  the  ilinistry  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
at  their  command.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  a  "  past  issue  "  for  them  ; 
was  so  more  than  four  years  ago,  when  the  whole  country  from 
Penzance  to  Thurso  was  quivering  with  the  struggle.  I  suppose 
they  had  settled  it  in  their  own  minds.  But,  alas  !  for  the  ilinistry, 
it  is  not  a  past  issue,  nor  for  Parliament,  nor  for  any  electors  in 
the  kingdom,  except  those  artisans  whose  views  Mr.  Webb  has 
expounded. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  this  type  of  artisan  seems  to 
have  neglected.  Aggrieved  classes  have  not  been  wont  t.o  remove  the 
•evils  they  complain  of  by  joining  that  party  in  the  State  which  is 
most  averse  to  innovation j  nor  by  holding  aloof  und  insisting  that 
their  desires  shall  be  attended  to  before  they  will  take  any  part  in 
political  contests.  Nonconformists,  Eoman  Catholics,  Jews,  the 
trading  classes  in  their  very  long  struggles  for  the  franchise  and 
against  corn  laws  and  other  fiscal  evils,  the  artisan  classes  of  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  in  their  campaigns  for  the  franchise,  all 
have  steadily  worked  for  their  ends  by  forming  part  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  the  State,  which  is  the  most  ready  to  accept  innovation,  and 
whoee  business  it  is  to  remove  grievances.  This  they  have  done, 
notwithstanding  discontent  at  non-attention  to  their  grievances,  or  at 
the  slow  pace  with  which  they  were  approached.     And  they  did  so 
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because  they  knew  that  the  party  of  IVogress  would  try  to  abate  one 
evil  after  another,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  asked  what  was  reaaonablej 
their  turn  was  certain  to  come.  Indeed,  on  one  conspicaons  occasion, 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  had  the  rare  political  wisdooi  to  support  the 
Whigs,  the  Liberals  of  that  day,  when  they  were  not  only  not  acting 
for  them,  but  were  acting  against  them,  because  the  principle  contended 
for  by  the  Whigs  was  a  deeper  principle  of  liberty  than  that  which 
would  have  given  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  Disaenters. 
Apparently  a  large  portion  of  London  artisans  thought  in  1887  that 
they  would  get  their  object  quickest  by  standing  aloof  from  the 
ordinary  party  contests. 

Are  they  in  the  same  mind  now  ?     The  School  Board  elections 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  are.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
sounds  in  the  air  as  of  a  stirring  among  them.     The  Buccesa  of  the 
agitation  for   the   creation  of  a  local  government ;  the  elections  of 
1889;  the  constant  preaching  even  of  so  ill-supported  a  body  as  the 
Municipal  Reform  League ;  the  creation  of  a  daily  newspaper  largely 
devoted  to  London  affairs ;  the  publicity  of  the  Council*B  debates ;  the 
existence  of  120  men  all  interested  to  make  their  constituents  under- 
stand the  nature  and  operations  of  their  local  government ;  the  fact 
that  social  questions  are  constantly  taking  a  more  and  more  important 
place  in  public  afiairs ;  all  these  things,  one  would  think,  most  have 
operated  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the  London  artisan  the  conviction 
that  a  good  local  government  is  worth  more  than  twopence  to   him, 
and  that  he  had  better  take  some  trouble  to  see  that  he  gets  it.     If 
he  grasps  what  I  hold  to  be   undoubted  truths— that  local  surround- 
ings affect  the  comfort,  the  decency,  and  the  dignity  of  his  daily  life ; 
that  they  can  only  be  improved  or  maintained  by  a  good  and  strong 
local  government ;  that  local  governments,  and  especially  a  new  one, 
tannot   conduct  a   vigorous   administration   without  exciting  violent 
animosities;  and  that  people  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  a  stream 
of  detraction  by  a  powerful  press  supported  by  the  wealthiest  classes 
cannot  possibly  stand  unless  they  receive  energetic  support  from  the 
mass  of  those  whom  they  have  tried  to  benefit ;  then  there  ought  to 
be  no  fear  that  he  will  exert  himself  to  send  trusty  men  to  administer 
his  affairs  for  the  next  three  years.     We  shall  soon  know  how  the 
matter  stands. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  shall  be  in  a  state  of  despondency,  even  if  the 
Progressive  party  get  the  worst  of  it  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies, 
or  by  the  desertion  of  those  who  ought  to  support  them ;  because  I 
am  convinced  that  year  after  year  will  increase  pressure  by  the  bulk 
of  Londoners  on  their  representatives  to  proceed  substantially  on  the 
lines  now  laid  down.  They  must,  before  long,  yield  to  the  pressure, 
and  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly.     But  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  any 
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check  to  progress  ;  very  sorry  for  any  sort  of  rebuke  to  men  who  have 
given  their  very  best  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-townsmen  ;  very 
sorry  for  what,  as  I  think,  will  show  the  electors  in  a  bad  light ; 
very  sorry  for  what  mast  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  others  to  take 
a  post  which  demands  the  very  best  men  to  fill  it ;  a  post  where  all  is 
labour  and  sacrifice  by  them,  and  no  gain  to  them,  except  the  esteem 
of  their  neighbours  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  honourable  am- 
bition to  discharge  public  work. 

Let  all  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  kernel  and  essence  of  the  contest 
now  going  on.  Are  Londoners  to  have  a  Municipal  Government  with 
the  ordinary  incidents,  such  as  has  been  found  beneficial  in  other  large 
towns ;  or  are  they  to  find  that,  under  the  name  and  the  pretence  of 
Local  Government,  they  have  been  put  off  with  nothing  but  a  new 
plan  for  electing  the  old  Board  of  Works  with  hardly  more  functions 
than  before  ?  Is  London  to  have  self-government  in  local  affairs  or 
not  ?  We  have  got  the  organisation,  but  not  the  functions.  Are 
they  to  remain  as  heretofore  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Office,  or  of 
trading  partnerships  ?  The  Progressives  declare  for  a  Municipal 
Government ;  the  Hetrogressives  declare  for  a  Board  of  Works.  The 
multitude  of  details  brought  into  discussion  is  so  bewildering  that  it 
is  desirable  to  exhibit  repeatedly  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  con- 
test— viz.,  local  self-government,  or  subjection  to  non-local  autho- 
rities. So  far  as  regards  the  next  three  years  Londoners  have  to 
decide  this  question. 

HOBHOUSE. 


THE  CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF 

IRELAND. 


REPEATEDLY  duriDg  the  recent  Parliamentary  recess  the  Con- 
vent National  Schools  of  Ireland  have  been  made  the  object  of 
a  sustained  and  indeed  virulent  attack  by  that  prominent  representa- 
tive of  Ulster  ''  Unionism,"  Mr.  T.  W.  Kussell.* 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  schools  in  question  are  in 
connection  with  the  State  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  are  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  our  various  Catholic   teaching 
Sisterhoods.     Mr.  Hussell's  thesis  is  that  ^*  the  nuns  are  nntrained  and 
indifferent  teachers,"  and  that  "  much  of  the  money "  expended  by 
the  National  Education  Board  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  Convent 
Schools  is  simply    *' wasted."     Now,  the   number  of  these  schools, 
even  if  we  take  the  designation  "  Convent  School "  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  is  242.     Tliey  are  in  operation  in  30  out  of  the  32  counties 
of  Ireland.     The   number  of  pupils  on  their   rolls   is  109,280.     It 
plainly  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell's  summary  sentence   of    condemnation    represents    truth  or 
fiction. 

It  is  interesting,  at  the  outset,  to  note  that  these  Convent  {Schools 
have,  almost  from  the  beginning,  been  the  object  of  attacks  such  as 
this  recent  one  of  Mr.  Russell's.  The  abundance  and  conclusiveness 
of  the  evidence  available  in  disproof  of  his  assertions  as  regards  the 
present  condition  of  those  schools  make  it  almost  supei^aous  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  past.  There  ia,  however,  one  official  Report  of 
exceptional  importance  from  which  I  cannot  omit  quoting. 

It  is  a  substantial  volume  of  234  pages,  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in    June    180-1 — "  Copy  of  the  Special  Reports 

•  Sec,  especially,  T/te  Daihj  ErpresB,  Dublin,  2otli  of  September  1891,  and  27th  of 
January  18'Ji'. 
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recently  made  to  the  Commissionera  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
on  4ihe  Convent  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Board."  The  Reports, 
drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  an  ofTicial  syllabus,  are  set  forth  separately 
for  each  school  under  18  distinct  headings,  several  of  which  are 
subdivided. 

Under  these  various  headings,  then,  there  is  presented  an  elaborately 
detailed  atateraent  of  the  condition  of  every  Convent  National  School 
in  Ireland.  The  report  for  each  school  is  signed  by  the  official 
Inspector  by  whom  the  school  was  visited* 

I  think  it  useful  to  transcribe  a  few  extracts  from  these 
Reports,  such  as  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  general  drift.  The 
Reports  are  numerous,  over  one  hundred  in  all,  and  as  it  is  not  possible 
here  to  quote  from  more  than  a  very  few  of  them,  it  is,  I  feel,  important 
to  make  the  selection  on  some  definite  principle  plainly  free  of 
any  tendency  to  issue  in  a  result  unduly  favourable  to  the  Convent 
Schools  as  a  class.  The  fact  that  in  each  case  the  religious  profession 
of  the  Inspector  who  makes  the  Report  is  mentioned  makes  this 
comparatively  easy. 

In  the  first  place.  I  at  once  set  aside  all  the  Reports  made  by 
Catholic  Inspectors.  Secondly,  observing  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  in 
his  capacity  of  champion — whether  duly  accredited  or  not— HDf  the 
interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  has  of  late  been  emphatic  in  his 
insinuations  as  to  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  confederacy  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  and  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestant 
interests  in  the  matter  of  Education,  I  set  aside  also  every  Report 
made  by  an  Episcopalian  Protestant  Inspector.  There  remain  the 
Presbyterians  and  Weslejans.  I  confine  myself ,  then,  exclusively  to 
these.  In  1861-,  at  the  time  of  the  Parliamentary  Return,  the  Wesleyan 
and  Presbyterian  Inspectors  under  the  Board  of  National  Education 
numbered  eight :  seven  Presbyterian's  and  one  Wesloyan.  In  these 
eight  Inspectors  we  have  a  body  of  competent  official  witnesses  whose 
testimony  even  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  will  not  venture  to  challenge  on  the 
score  of  bias  in  favour  of  the  religious  Orders  of  the  Church. 

The  number  of  Convent  Schools  inspected,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  Reports  presented,  by  the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian 
Inspectors  was  18,  To  bring  the  matter  within  manageable  compass— 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  in  tedious 
repetition  the  constantly  recurring  expressions  in  which,  with  but  rare 
exceptions,  the  Convent  Schools  and  their  work  are  praised  throughout^ 
I  shall  confine  my  extracts,  in  the  case  of  each  Inspector,  to  one 
fairly  chosen  average  report. 

I  take  them,  then,  as  follows : — 


Belfast  (Crumlin-road) ;  Inspector,  R.  Nesbit  (Wesleyan). 

''  For  an  unembarraf^ed  and  composed  method  of  communicating  instmc- 
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tion,  and  a  methodical  organising  power,  I  have  always  thought  [the  Sisters 
who  conduct  this  school]  rather  remarkable." 

"  The  ready  and  intelligent  answers  [of  the  pupils]  to  questions  not  tech- 
nically prepared,  but  naturally  arising  in  the  course  of  conversation,  mani- 
fests great  eflficiency  in  the  teaching  process." 

"  Plain  work  has  been  well  attended  to,  and  the  fancy  work  also  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  servicable  in  after-life  to  those  young  people." 

"  Kesults  as  to  efliciency  of  general  course  of  instruction  superior  to  any 
lay  "Roman  Catholic  School  in  this  district,  and  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  any 
other  denomination,  and  in  advance  of  the  majority  also." 

"  In  any  system  of  education  having  for  its  object  the  moral  advance- 
ment and  literary  improvement  of  the  Koman  Catholic  people,  this  school 
would  be  an  acquisition  and  an  ornament ;  and  having  inspected  it  several 
times  annually  for  more  than  six  years,  I  feel  pleasure  in  recording  my  appro- 
bation of  its  general  management,  and  the  attention  which  both  teachers  and 
pupils  have  given  to  every  suggestion  with  reference  to  organisation  or 
literary  proficiency." 

Newry  (Canal-street) :  Inspector,  T.  M*Ilroy  (Presbyterian). 

"  The  teaching  power  is  amply  sufficient.  All  have  received  the  education 
of  ladies,  and  are  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  several  branchen 
they  are  called  on  to  teach.  Their  method  of  teaching  is  intelligent  and 
successful." 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  on 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and  the  pains  taken  to  train  them  to  habits 
of  industry,  neatness,  and  cleanliness." 

"  I  have  here  to  repeat  my  observations  as  given  in  my  report  on  the  High 
Street  Convent  School  (Newry),  that  the  social  position  of  the  ladies  of  the 
convent,  their  acknowledged  capabilities  as  teachers,  their  disinterestedness, 
and  their  high  religious  character,  added  to  their  constant  visitation  of 
parents  and  pupils,  have  such  an  attractive  infiuonce  on  the  Koman  Catholic 
poor,  that  numbers  are  brought  under  instruction  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  good  effected  in  this  way,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  schools,  cannot  be  over-estimated." 

What  a  series  of  commentaries  on  Mr.  T.  W.  Russeirs  spitefal 
slander,  *'  the  nuns  are  untrained  and  indifferent  teachers !  "  But  I 
had  better  transcribe  the  passages,  leaving  them  to  speak  for  them- 
salves. 

The  school  next  dealt  with  is  one  that,  as  will  ba  observed,  was 
obliged  to  work  in  circumstances  little  favourable  to  progress ;  more- 
over, the  Inspector  speaks  of  its  **  recent  connection  with  the  Board  ;'* 
but  the  general  drift  of  his  report  is  unmistakably  favourable : — 

Armagh  :  Inspector,  S.  Browne,  LL.D.  (Presbyterian). 

"  The  teaching  power  is  sufficient.  I  consider  the  lady  who  acts  as  prin- 
cipal highly  qualified,  and  the  others  fairly ;  their  method  of  teaching  is 
pretty  good  as  regards  the  senior  division  of  the  school,  but  defective  in  the 
infant  department ;  the  organisation  is  quite  satisfactory." 

"  I  consider  the  results  of  the  moral  training  satisfactory ;  habits  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  obedience  are  successfully  inculcated." 

"  In  literary  instruction  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  slower  than  in  the 
ordinary  girls'  schools  of  the  district ;  but  this  arises  in  some  measure  from 
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social  position  of  th©  children  who  attend  the  Convont  School,  They 
are  the  chiklren  of  very  poor^  ignorant  paients." 

^*  The  various  soi-t^  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework  are  more  fiuccessfully 
tAtight  in  this  than  in  any  other  National  School  in  my  district,  and  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  that  kind  of  work  which  is  most  required  in  the  homes 
of  the  po:n\     Thi^  is  too  sehlom  the  case  in  other  schools.'^ 

"  The  operation  of  this  school  haa  tended  to  bring  untler  the  inBuence  of 
**ducation  a  lai'gc  number  of  the  poorest  class  of  children,  most  of  whom 
>vould  never  have  attended  any  other  school,,  or  received  any  education  but 
that  whicli  is  acquired  by  th©  idle  and  uncared-for  on  the  public  streets," 

ENins :  Inspector,  J.  Brown  (Presbyteioan), 

**  The  teaclxing  power  i^  more  than  adequate.  The  acquirements  of  the 
nuns,  so  far  as  the  usual  course  of  a  lad3"*s  education  is  concerned,  are  very 
high  :  they  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  detaik  of  school  management," 

**  Keadingf  writings  and  grammar  are  as  well  taught  as  in  the  more  respect* 
able  lay  schools." 

"The  dififerent  kind*  of  needlework  ai'e  better  taught  in  this  than  in 
ordinary  girls'  schools/' 

"  The  moral  training  is  of  a  high  order,  as  a  general  rule,  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  district ;  but  the  nuns,  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held,  are  peculiarly  titted  for  this  dejvartment." 

"The  pupils  are,  as  a  general  nile,  very  poor,  are  unable  to  pay;  hencseall 
are  admitted  free.  Many  of  them,  but  for  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  nuns, 
would  probably  never  enter  a  schoolroom  at  alL" 

**  Many  of  the  very  poor  could  not  attend  school  were  they  not  supplied 
with  clothing  by  the  nuns," 

DflOGHEDA  :  Inspector,  W,  A.  Hunter  (Presbyterian). 

**  A  teaching  stafi*  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  It  is  always 
presumed  that  the  nuns  are  well  qualified  ha  regnrds  literary  acquij-ements." 

*'  The  severfd  classes  are  efficiently  instruct.etl  so  far  as  they  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  cai'e  is  taken  to  ground  them  well  in  ihe  several  subjecta  of 
instruction." 

**  As  to  industrial  instruction  :  in  former  times  this  school  was  especially 
celebrated  ;  at  present  great  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  industrial  training 
of  all  the  pujuLs,  and  in  this  respect  the  school  is  vastly  superior  to  nearly 
ull  the  ordinaiy  schools  which  I  have  recently  visited." 

Hugo  :  Inspector,  W.  Kennedy  (Pi-esbyterian). 

^  **  The  acfjuiremonts  of  the  nuns,  I  believe,  are  good,  and  the  school  ifi 

sll  organ  iseti." 

•*  While  the  youoger  child I'en  are  carefully  taught,  and  the  advanced 
<^tft«i  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  in  any  other  female  school 
in  the  district  except  one  or  two,  the  actiuirements  of  the  girls  in  the 
remaining  classes  I  wouhi  not  consider  superior  to  those  of  ordinary  schools, 
with  the  exception  uf  penmnuship.'* 

*'As  to  industrial  instruction:  in  the  Convent  School  this  receives  a 
degree  of  attention  couimensui-ate  with  its  value  ;  in  too  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary female  schools  industrial  educatiou  is  little  more  than  nominal." 

**  I  consider  there  are  no  schools  iu  the  district  whei-e  the  moral  training 
is  so  effective  or  so  good." 

Ballikaslob  :  Inspector,  J.  Patterson  (Presbyterian). 

**  Organising  skill  very  consideniblc,  in  the  head  of  the  establishment  at 
toast ;  method  of  teaching,  iio  far  a^  I  could  judge  of  results,  good." 
VOL.    UCI.  2  A 
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"  As  to  indu.striiil  instruction :  ofjUfil  U)  the  best ;  su[»erior  to  nearly  all 
in  tho  supply  of  u..atc?i"ijils." 

**  If  tlie  good  order,  industry,  neatness,  cl^eeifulncss,  and  attention  to  the 
programme  s<>t>n  in  this  srliool  were  imitated  by  all  otliei'S,  the  effect  would 
bo  excellent.'' 

Ou«iiTERAiu> :  lusix^ctor,  A.  J.  Simpsun  (Presbyterian). 

"  ]  Ligbly  satLsfactory  in  each  particular.'' 

**  In  a  very  satisfactory  stjite  as  to  elficiency." 

*"*  licsults  of  moral  tmining  as  t^)  the  haluts  and  manners  of  the  pupils, 
markedly  sati>factoiy." 

"  As  to  industrial  instruction  :  in  needlework,  superior  ;  the  children  are 
well  supplied  with  materials,  and  are  taught  that  description  likely  to  bis 
useful  in  after-life." 

*'  The  orpmisation  and  discipline  ai-e  exempLiry,  the  course  suitable  and 
well  ciirried  out." 

Such  was  the  oflicial  tribute  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Convent 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  twenty-eight  years  ago.  Now,  no  one 
who  has  even  tho  smallest  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
National  JOducation  in  Ireland  needs  to  be  informed  how  marked  is 
the  all-round  improvement  that  has  been  brought  about  since  then. 
And  even  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  will  hardly  commit  himself  to  the  gro- 
tesque theory  that  the  Convent  Schools  alone  have  not  shared  in  the 
general  advance,  and  that,  whilst  all  around  them  have  been  moving 
upwards  and  onwards,  they,  in  painful  contrast  to  all  the  rest, 
have  not  merely  failed  to  hold  their  ground,  but  have  sunk  into  the 
lamentable  condition  depicted  in  his  offensive  phrases. 

vStill,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  Mr.  llussell's  recklessness  of 
btatenjont  might  not  carry  him.  Fortunately,  then,  we  have  at  hand 
Buniething  more  tangible  to  ri'ly  upon  than  any  mere  inference,  how- 
ever cogtmt.  Tlio  Reports  of  the  National  I']ducation  Board  show 
from  year  to  ye:\r  the  results  attained  in  the  various  classes  of 
National  Schools  throughout  Ireland.  'J'he  evidence  furnished  by 
these  Reports  is  of  unassailable  authority.  As  to  its  drift,  it  places 
the  (>onvent  Schools  and  their  work  far  above  the  reach  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
RnsfeeH's,  let  us  hope,  ignorant,  sneers.  But  as  Mr.  Russell's  slander 
is  likely  to  have  instilled  its  poisonous  influence  into  the  minds  of 
many  who  have  never  even  heard  of  these  official  figures,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  quote  some  few  of  them. 

The  following  Table  shows  how  matters  stood  at  the  date  of  the 
Report  last  issued,  the  Report  for  the  year  1890: — 
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RESUUTS    as  ASCEKTALNED    THKOUGH   INDIVIDPAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE 

PoriLs  OF  TUK  National  Schools  throuofiout  Iufxand  by  the 
Official  I>spEC*roits  at  tueir  Annual  IiNspections.* 


PasCCVTAOit  PjkSHKO 

Piffi'r^'iicc  of 

III  favour  itf  Ihts 
Couvcut  SicliwJ*. 

National  Schools 
f        ?«>cr-ill}. 

In  (be 
Conrent  Scbootf. 

Infttnts      ....             93-4 

!  First  Class     .    .     .             86*8 

Second  Class      .     .             83  "0 

Third         79  l 

Fourth  t  „    .     .     .             Til 

Fifth         75-3 

Sixth        «,   .    •    .             71-3 

96*4 
90 '4 
87-4 
83-9 
,          800 
84'8 
86-6 

3  0 
3*6 
4*4 
4-8 
7^ 
95 
14-4 

For  a  reason  that  will  afterwards  appear  I  call  attention  to  a 
special  feature  of  this  table.  The  (lifference  of  percentage,  which 
is  in  favour  of  the  Conyent  Schools  throughout,  is  most  notably  in 
their  favour  when  we  reach  the  higher  grades.  In  the  infant 
classes,  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Convent  Schools  is  30  per 
cent.  In  the  sixth,  or  highest,  class,  it  is  li-4  per  cent.  And 
the  difference  is  steadily  progressive  throughout. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  percentages  in  the  first  column  of  the 
Table,  as  I  have  taken  them  from  the  OflBcial  Report,  have  reference, 
not  to  those  National  Schools  that  are  not  Convent  Schools, 
but  to  the  entire  number  of  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland^ 
Convent  Schools  included.  If,  then,  a  comparison  is  to  be  drawn 
between  the  Convent  Schools  and  the  other  National  Schools,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  numbers  on  which  those  percentages 
are  based,  the  nuinbers  representing  the  results  attained  in  the  Con- 
vent Schools.  For  a  similar  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
also  the  numbers  representing  the  results  attained  in  the  National 
schools  of  three  other  special  classes  for  which  special  returns  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  the  Board's  Report.     In  all,  these  special 

•  The  percentages  for  the  National  Si^hools  pinerally  are  transcribed  from  the 
Report  of  the  National  Edwcation  Hoard  for  the  v ear  1890»  page  39.  Those  for  the 
Convent  Schools  are  transoribccl  from  the  Appendix  to  tho  fame  Report,  pnge  392. 
F*  "  *tr.  Kassolli^  example,  I  sjj^ak  throughout  of  "  Convent  "  School}*,     Th© 

of!  ts  group  under  the  same  heatlinp  '*  Monastery  "  Hoboola  as  well.     But 

tht   ..^ of   piipiU   attending    "Monastery"    SchooU   in   connection   with  the 

Board  i«  comparatively  small,  and  the  fact  tliat  in  the  ofltcial  returns  tho  Convent 
AR<1  Monastery  Schools  are  grouped  under  the  fiame  heading  doe«  not  in  any  way 
bu*rfere  with  the  fetrengtb  ot  the  case,  as  shown  above,  in  favour  of  tho  Cosveufc 
School  n, 

f  111,  '  '  "'         ■       Office  is  not  always  what  it  ought  Tn 

itstr*"xj(i  cc,  it  i^  clumsy  and  incon^llBtent.      1  r 

ige  7"J  1  j..'^.*  -.  »..v  i.^i w  .  I   r , ,.  i^  plainly  incorrecL    Bat, as  1  ..^»^viw»i.g 

with  an  official  return,  I  Icove  th  I  lind  them.  • 
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classes  of  schools  are  four :  (I)  the  Convent  Schools ;  (2)  thaso-called 
''Moder'  Schools;  (3)  the  Workhouse  Schools;  (4)  the  Evening 
Schools.  The  percentages  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  these  are 
above  the  percentage  for  the  National  Schools  taken  all  together ;  the 
percentage  for  the  fourth  is  notably  below  it. 

The  general  state  of  the  case  as  regards  these  four  special  classes  of 
schools  is  shown  by  the  following  Table : — 

Pkrcbntaue  of  Pupils  Passed,  out  of  the  Total  Number  Examined, 

AT  THE  HeSULTS  EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890,  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES 

OF  National  Schools  in  Ireland. 


Clam  of  National  Svhouln. 


National  Schools  generally . 


Evening  Schools  . 
Workhouse  Schools) 
"Model"  Schools. 
Convent  Schools    . 


7895 


41 
l.>5 

84 
294 


82  1 


56-4 
85-9 
88*4 
89*2 


It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  notable  &ct  ibat  is 
brought  out  in  this  Table,  a  Table  constructed  upon  the  one  basis 
officially  furnished  by  the  National  Education  Board  in  its  pnbliflhed 
lleports.  The  schools  that  stand  in  the  highest  place  in  point  of 
efficiency  are  the  Convent  Schools — those  very  establishments  which, 
according  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  are  conducted  by  "  untrained  and 
indifferent  teachers/'  and  in  the  maintenance  of  which,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  s£une  eminent  authority,  so  much  pnblio  money  is 
"  wasted." 


I  interrupt  here  for  a  moment  my  statement  of  the  general  caoo^  to 
point  out  the  tendency  of  a  curiously  irrelevant  line  of  observation, 
along  which  Mr.  Kussell,  in  some  of  his  recent  disquisitions,  has 
sought  to  draw  away  attention  from  the  true  bearings  of  the  case. 

The  so-called  '^  Model  '^  Schools  constitute,  as  is  well  known  in 
Ireland,  the  most  highly  favoured  section  of  our  State  system  of 
National  Education.  Their  buildings  were  erected  at  enormous 
expense,  wholly  oub  of  public  funds,  and  are  also  kept  in  repair 
at  the  public  expense,  without  one  farthing's  cost  to  the  locality. 
They  are  lavi&hly  supplied  with  school  requisites  and  educational 
Appliances  of  every  sort.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  salazieB  of 
tlnnr  teaching  staffs  are  paid  upon  a  scale  far  more  liberal  than  Ibat 
which  regulates  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  other  National  SohdMs 
v%t  Ireland. 
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Speaking  on  a  recent  public  occasion  in  Dublin,  and  referring  t4> 
one  of  Mr.  Rnssells  harangues  denunciatory  of  the  Convent  hSchooki, 
I  thought  it  of  importance  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  notwitb* 
standing  all  their  enormous  advantages,  the  pampered  ''Model  '* 
Schools  have  to  take  second  place  in  the  comparison  of  the  percentage 
of  results  attained  in  them^  with  that  of  the  results  attained  in  the 
schools  of  those  "  untrained  and  indifferent  teachers,"  the  nuns. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  for  the  last  six  years : — 


TCAX. 

PtSCEXTAAl   Of  P^ftSft, 

ta  -  Mdd»r- Sebooln. 

In  Conrent  School. 

1S85 
1886 
1887 

1888 
1889 
1890 

88-7 
90-0 
89-9 
89-4 
88*1 
88^ 

88-9 
90*1 
89-4 
89^ 
89-6 
89-3 

These  figures  are  unquestionable.  Mr.  Kussell,  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches ,  has  to  some  extent  recognised  the  duty  of  taking  notice  of 
them.  But  all  that  he  has  done  is  to  attempt  to  draw  off  attention 
from  their  overwhelming  conclusiveness  ^in  disproof  of  the  slanders 
which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  putting  in 
circulation  agaiast  the  Convent  Schools.  He  sets  up,  then,  a  procesii 
of  analysis,  and  he  produces  with  an  air  of  triumph  a  series  of  detailed 
figures,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  that  the  main  advantage  of 
the  Convent  Schools  over  the  Model  Schools  is  gained  in  the  work  of 
the  junior  grades  of  the  schools.  As  for  the  bearing  of  all  this 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  position  in  which  he  has  placed  him- 
self, he  does  not  even  seem  to  consider  himself  in  any  way  called 
upon  to  point  it  out  Nothiug,  indeed,  could  be  more  manifest  than 
that  his  arithmetical  display  is  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  issue  raised 
by  his  wanton  attack. 

The  work  of  the  Convent  Schools  lies,  of  necessity,  amongBt  the 
children  who  attend  those  schools.  The  fact  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  younger  children  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  their  pupils  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  schools  of  some  other  special  class — for  instance,  in 
the  Model  Schools — ^cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  significance  of  the 
figures  I  have  quoted.  Those  figures  prove  to  demonstration  that 
the  Convent  Schools,  so  far  from  being  in  the  hands  of  "  untrain*:^d 
and  inditferent  teachers,"  and  so  far  from  representing  a  '*  waste  "  of 
public  money,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  centres  of  the  most  efficient 
teaching  work  that  is  being  done  anywhere  in  Ireland  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Board  of  National  Education. 
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Keturning  to  the  point  at  which  I  digressed,  I  now  present  in  the 
following  Table  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  official  examina- 
tions, in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  National  Schools  of  Ireland  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Convent  National  Schools  on  the 
other. 

Results  as  asckutained  through  Individual  Examination  of  the 
l^tpils  of  the  ordinary  national  schools  akd  of  the  convent 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  by  the  Official  Inspectors  at 
THEIR  Annual  Inspections. 

PEi£rEXTVGr>«  Pak^kd.  DifTennceof 

*'«^"««-  -  -      in  favour  oftlM     ' 

!    In  the  Ordinary  In  the  Convent  School*.   ' 

I  Natiuuul  ScboiiN.     Convent  Schools.  ' 


Infants      .     .     .     .  i  92-7  i»«'i-4  .3-7 

First  Cliiss     .     .     .  '  sri-4  '.M)-4  4-0 

Second  Cla-sR .     .     .  H'l'b  H7*4  4*9 

Third        „     .     .     .  I  78-5  83-9  5^ 

Fourth j  72  1  80  0  7-9 

Fifth         1  74  1  84-8  10-7 

Sixth         ....     .  !  6>ii>  85-6  16*7 


I    mnst    not   omit  to  point  out  that   on   more  than  one  recent 
occasion  Mr.  Russell  has  given  abundant  evidence  that  he  is  in  poe- 
session  of  the  official  publications  from  which  I  have  made  oat  every 
figure  in  this  and  the  preceding  Tables.     Within  the  last  few  months 
he  has  in  fact  repeatedly  quoted  from  those  publications   whatever 
(ignres  he   found  in  them  that  he  thought  might  serve  his  purpose. 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  upon  any  principle  recog- 
nised  as  admissible  in   the   conduct  of  discussions,    whether    upon 
public    or    upon   private  affairs,    he  can  explain  his  action  in  this 
matter,  or  can  justify  the  language   in  which,  whilst  holding  in  his 
hand  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  truth,  he  spoke  so  nnjnstly 
both  of  the  teachers  of  the  Convent  Schools  and  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Russell's  attack  upon  these  pre-eminently  efficient  schools,  and 
the  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  case  rendered  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  that  attack,  have  brought  prominently  into 
notice  another  matter — the  inadequacy  of  the  rate  of  capitation  grant 
adopted  by  the  National  Education  Board  for  the  payment  of  the 
teachers  in  Convent  Schools,  in  cases  where  the  arrangement  is  not 
applicable  by  which  the  teachers'  salaries  are  regulated  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  National  Schools. 

Apparently  from  a  very  early  date  in  its  history,  the  National 
Education  l^oard,  in  its  natural  and  most  praiseworthy  desire  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  class  of  teachers  of  exceptionally  high  qoali- 
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ficationfi  and  of  rare  efiSciency,  adopted  a  special  arrangement  for 
the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  in  Convent  Schools*  In  ordinary 
National  Schools  the  salaries  are  paid  according  to  an  oflGcial  scale, 
the  qualifications  and  capacity  of  each  individDal  teacher  being  ascer- 
tained  by  the  only  test  available  in  the  circnmBtances — the  necessarily 
imperfect  test  of  preliminary  examination.  Each  teacher,  then*  when 
employed  in  a  National  School,  is  paid  a  salary — of  the  first,  the 
second,  or  the  third  class — according  to  the  grade  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  as  the  result  of  the  testing  examination.  But 
the  efficient  teaching  staffs  of  the  Convent  Schools  are  provided, 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  are  to  be  remunerated  in  each  school 
is  determined,  by  a  method  far  less  cumbersome,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  better  calculated  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

In  this  arrangement  the  grant  to  be  made  out  of  the  public 
educational  funds  administered  by  the  National  Education  Board  in 
the  form  of  teachers'  salaries  is  determined,  not  by  the  test  of  a  preli- 
minary examination  of  the  teacher — necessarily  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate, as  any  such  test  must  be— but  by  the  practical  evidence  of 
capacity  and  efficiency  as  shown  by  the  work  actually  done  in  the 
school.  The  arrangement  thus  adopted  by  the  National  Education 
Board  in  the  case  of  the  Convent  Schools  has  many  points  of  utility  to 
commend  it.  Of  these,  not  the  least  notable  is  that  is  has  enabled 
tha  Board  to  enlist  in  the  work  of  public  education  the  services  of 
many  of  the  most  capable  teaching  commnnities  in  Ireland,  whose 
religious  rules  would  have  made  it  ini possible  for  them  to  take 
part  in  that  work  if  the  iron  spirit  of  officialism,  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  practical  common-sense,  had  prevailed  in  this  matter  at  the  Education 
Board. 

The  rule,  then,  of  the  Education  Board  is  that  the  teachers  of  a 
Convent  School  ra»y  be  paid  either  by  "  class  salaries,"  as  in  the  case  of 
the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools,  or  by  a  system  of  payment 
dependent  in  amount  both  upon  the  quantity  and  upon  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  the  school.  The  principle  adopted  in  tliia  latter  case 
is  that  of  a  capitation  payment — the  grant  being  at  the  rate  of  10«. 
a  head  if  the  results  examination  be  only  *'  fair  '*  or  ^'  passable,*'  and 
at  the  rate  of  12.<.  per  head  when  it  is  **  entirely  satisfactory.' 

I  have  already  set  forth  in  tabular  form  the  results  attained  under 
this  practical  system.  They  conclusively  show  that  it  leaves  nothing  to 
he  desired  as  regards  efficiency  in  the  schools.  In  every  grade  of  school 
work,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  tlie  record  of  the  Convent  Schools 
stands  far  alx)ve  that  of  the  ordinary  National  Schools  of  the  country, 
the  difference  iu  favour  of  the  Convent  Schools  increasing,  as  we  have 
seen,  step  by  step,  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades. 

There  is,  I  trust,  no  fear  of  my  being  understood  in  what  I  have  said 
in  commendation  of  the  principle  of  making  the  public  grants  in  pay- 
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ment  of  teachers'  salaries  depend  fandamentally  upon  the  qaantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  school.  In  itself,  nndoubtedly,  that 
principle  is  an  admirable  one.  But  the  adoption  of  it  most  always  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  principle  is  practically  applicable  to  the 
case  in  hand.  Now,  as  a  rule — and  most  especially,  I  should  say,  in 
the  matter  of  teaching — the  principle  is  altogether  inapplicable  when- 
ever there  is  question  of  work  to  be  done  by  an  independent  indi- 
vidual worker.  But  it  is  a  principle  thoroughly  applicable  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
community  or  other  partnership^  having,  from  its  permanence,  a 
standing  interest  in  the  success  of  the  work,  independent  of  the  in- 
terest merely  of  any  individual. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  our  teaching  Sisterhoods,  they  have  no  room 
for  complaint,  on  the  ground  of  principle,  against  the  system  of  capi- 
tation payments.  But  the  case  is  different  when  we  pass  from  pnn- 
ciple  to  detail.  Especially  in  one  respect  the  system  as  it  exists  is 
lamentably  in  need  of  amendment.  The  rate  of  the  capitation  pay- 
ments is  wholly  inadequate.  I  do  not  at  all  think  of  putting  forward 
any  claim  for  a  higher  rate,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  results 
attained  in  the  Convent  Schools  stand,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  every 
respect  notably  ahead  of  those  attained  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
National  Schools.  No  special  advantage  is  sought  for  on  this  groond. 
What  is  complained  of  in  the  interest  of  the  Convent  Schools  is  that  ia 
their  case  the  rate  of  remuneration  fixed  by  the  Education  Board 
results  in  payments  lower  than  those  made  by  the  Board  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  National  Schools.  Nothing,  then,  is 
claimed  for  the  Convent  Schools  beyond  bare  equality  in  the  amount 
of  remuneration,  or  at  least  as  near  an  approach  to  equality  as  the 
system  of  capitation  payments  will  allow.  To  that,  at  all  events,  the 
conductors  of  these,  the  most  efBcient  schools  of  our  Irish  system 
of  National  Education,  have  an  unassailable  right. 

In  illustration  of  all  this  I  subjoin  a  short  tabular  statement 
showing,  in  contrast,  the  shortcoming  of  the  payments  in  the  case  of 
Convent  Schools,  wherever,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  those 
schools,  the  system  of  payment  by  capitation  is  the  only  feasible  one. 
The  present  arrangements,  then,  of  our  National  Education  Board  in 
this  matter  work  out  as  follows : — 
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The  inadeqaacy  of  the  capitation  rat^  that  leads  to  results  so 
io equitable  is  manifest.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  the 
continnanoe  of  the  present  rate  can  be  justified. 


Before  passing  from  this  point  I  should  observe  that,  voluminous 
as  the  returns  are  which  are  issued  bj  the  Education  Board  from  year 
to  year,  they  give  no  information  as  to  how  many  of  the  Convent 
National  Schools  are  paid  at  the  lower  rate  of  lUx.  a  head,  represent- 
ing merely  "  fair  "or  "  passable  "  results,  and  how  many  are  paid  at 
the  higher  rate  of  12^,,  representing  results  '^  entirely  satisfactory «** 
It  is,  however,  generally  understood  that  the  cases  in  which  only  the 
lower  rate  is  paid  are  so  few  that  they  may  almost  be  left  out  of 
account  in  any  general  statement  of  the  case. 

But  the  absence  of  definite  information  is  unsatisfactory.  If  such 
information  were  forthcoming,  a  fartlier  useful  check  would  be  put 
upon  the  dissemination  of  groundless  calumnies.  As  matters  stand,  it 
is  perfectly  open  to  any  one  to  insinuate,  if  not  to  state,  that  many 
Convent  Schools  are  paid  only  at  the  lower  rate. 

I  put  the  matter  in  this  way  because  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  HusselTs 
supplies  me  with  a  case  in  point.  AddresE^iug  his  constituents  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  dealing  with  the  Education  QuestioDi  amongst  other 
matters  of  current  interest,  Mr,  Russell  said  : 

*•  Only  the  other  day  one  of  the  Mt»del  St'hfvols  in  a  Southern  towni  was  in 
full  working  order.  There  was  a  large  daily  attendance  of  boy«  and  f»irlj». 
The  attendance  was  mixed.  The  school  wa.s  a  im/H  rjident  one.  8uddt?nly 
a  Convent  School  was  opened  in  the  town.  It  nt  once  draw  off  tlie  girls 
from  the  Model  School.  The  iDfluence  of  the  Church — not  the  sttpenvrUy  of 
the  education — prevailed,  and  the  femak^  htatf  of  the  Model  School  had  to  be 
di«mi»ed."t 

Mere  we  have  an  admirable  specimen  of  Mr  Kussell's  methods.    The 

•  The  amountB  in  the  third  column  will  vary  sliphtlr  with  the  clBssificatlon  of  the 
principal  teacher.  The  figures  pvcn  are  for  tb«'  ca»e  \\  here  the  principal  toaohor  ii  of 
the  fint  claM.  So,  too,  the  figures  pven  in  tlie  last  ooliimn  are  for  the  cam  whefe  the 
grant  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  12#.  a  bead— iepre«en ting  the  highest  o<Hi<lition  of 
efticiencj. 

t  Bee  The  Daily  Estprta^  Dublin,  27tb  Janoarr,  1S93. 
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Model  Schools  are**  most  efficient"  institutions!  Convent  Schools 
are  the  reverse ;  conducted  by  *'  untrained  and  indifferent  teachers," 
they  represent,  of  course,  a  ** waste'*  of  public  money!  So  then, 
if  the  children  of  *'  a  Southern  town  "  leave  a  Model  School  to  enter 
a  school  of  the  class  decried  by  Mr.  Eussell,  he  stirs  up  the  fury  of 
his  Orange  constituents  by  proclaiming  that  the  educational  interests 
of  the  children  are  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  promote  some  wretched 
intrigue  of  that  deadly  foe  of  education,  "  the  Church." 

But  Mr.  llussell,  not  content  with  mere  vague  declamation,  went  on 
to  give  what  at  all  events  must  have  seemed  to  not  a  few  of  those 
who  heard  or  who  read  his  speech,  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  particular 
Convent  School  of  which  he  spoke  could  not  be  a  very  efficient  estab- 
lishment. He  roundly  stated  that  the  school  is  paid  at  the  lower 
capitation  rate  of  only  lOs.  per  pupil.  As  the  case  is  a  singalarly  in- 
structive one  I  had  better  quote  his  words.     He  asked  his  audience— 

"  Will  it  be  believod  the  Xational  Uoard  pays  the  Convent  School  a  grant 
of  lOs.  2}er  pupil  in  attendavce- - -mi\B  them  for  ruining  the  State  Model 
School." 

Now,  although  Mr.  Russell  thought  fit  not  to  mention  to  his  audience 
the  precise  locality  of  the  disastrous  tragedy  he  was  describing, 
he  gave  sufficient  indication  of  the  locality  in  question  to  make 
it  plain  at  all  events  to  many  that  the  '*  Southern  town "  so 
vaguely  described  by  him  was  the  town  of  Dunmanway,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  I  state  without  hesitation  that  Mr.  Knssell's 
injurious  words,  as  he  spoke  thorn,  must  have  had  reference  to  the 
Convent  School  of  Dunmanway,  and  to  it  alone.  Now,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  obtaining  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  allegation  that  this  Convent  School  is  paid  at  the 
lower  rate,  indicative  of  merely  "fair"  or  "passable"  results.  Mr. 
Russell's  statement  that  it  is  so  paid  is  simply  at  variance  with  fact. 
The  school  in  question  is  a  fully  efficient  one.  Its  capitation  grant 
is  paid,  not  as  Mr.  Russell  took  it  upon  himself  to  state,  at  the  lower 
rate  of  lO.f,  but  at  the  higher  rate  of  12s.,  indicating  "entirely 
satisfactory  "  results. 

So  much  for  the  trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Russell's  allegations  about 
our  Convent  Schools,  even  when  they  take  the  shape  of  definite  charges 
spoken  to  the  discredit  of  an  individual  school  and  of  its  teachers. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Convent  Schools  in  the  work  of  public  education  in  Ireland,  I  add 
the  following  statement  of  the  officially  certified  results  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Convent  chools  in  Dublin — the  school  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  King's  Inns-street  in  that  city. 
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Dealing  witli  the  Convent  Schools  in  general,  I  have  shown  by 
official  figures  the  pre-eminent  position  which  they  hold,  as  a  class,  in 
the  National  School  system  of  Ireland.  I  now  take  this  one  school 
as  a  specimen  of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  school  even 
amongst  the  Convent  Schools  themselves. 

I  take  also,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison^  the  results  similarly 
attained  in  an  establishment  holding,  I  must  assume,  a  corresponding 
position  amongst  the  schools  directly  managed  by  the  National 
Education  Board — the  Central  Model  Schools  in  Marlborough-street, 
Dublin. 

The  contrast  is  a  striking  one.  I  make  no  comment,  but  simply 
6et  forth  the  figures  : 

Comparison  of  Results  in  the  Convent  School,  Kjngs'  Inns-street, 
Ddbun,  and  in  the  Central  Model  Schools,  Marlborough- 
street,  FOR  the  Year  1890,  as  ascertained  through  Individual 
Examination  of  the  Pupils  by  the  Officials  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Perccnt3fr(*9  of  PaftsoH  in  Reading.    \>     Percentage  of  Passes  in  Writing. 


School* 


In  i  In  I;  In  '  In 

Kinp'K  Inns-st.       Marlboruugh-st.    I     King's  Inns-st.  j   Marlborongh-st. 


No.  1,  Infants 
„     2,  Girls   . 

»»     *»      »»      • 


100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

«6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

School.t 


Pcni-ntagOH  of  Pinst'«  in  Sp<>Iling.        Percentages  of  PaRseH  in  Arithmetic,  i 


In  In  In  In 

King's  lnns.8t.      ^larlborough-Ht.     Kingfi' Iiins^street.     Marlborough-st. 


No.  1»  Infants 
„    2,  Girls   . 

»»    ^»      ft      • 
♦•    6,      ,,      • 


100 

98 

99 

90 

98 

95 

100 

87 

100 

87 

100 

72 

100 

68 

99 

74 

100 

91 

100 

78 

It  will  bs  observed  that  in  this  table  of  40  percentages — 20  for 
each  of  the  two  schools  in  question — the  figure  TOO  per  cent,  occurs 


•  I  should  observe  that  the  lines  of  division  adopted  in  the  two  schools  in  question 
do  not  appear  to  be  identical. 

In  the  case  of  Kinpr's  Inns-street,  the  different  "  schools  "  mentioned  correspond  with 
tb«  ascending  {oades  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Education  Board. 

In  the  case  of  Marlborough-street,  apparently,  each  "  school "  may  comprise  one  or 
more  grades  of  the  course,  and  possibly  all  the  gfradcs. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  figures  in  the  present  case,  this  manifestly  gives  rise  to 
DO  difficulty  in  the  comparison  of  the  results. 

t  Bee  preceding  footnote. 
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22  times.  Of  these  22  instances,  no  fewer  than  1 7  stand  to  tLe 
credit  of  the  Convent  School,  and  only  5  to  the  credit  of  the  Model 
School. 

Again,  in  the  important  sabjects  of  Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  whilst 
the  Convent  School  has  scored  100  per  cent,  in  7  inatanoes,  the 
Model  School  has  not  scored  that  percentage  even  onoe. 

Finally,  the  instances  in  which  the  Convent  School  failed  to  aeon 
100  per  cent,  are  only  8,  and  the  lowest  percentage  scored  in  any  of 
these  was  98  ;  bnt  in  15  instances  the  "  Model  "  School  scored  below 
100  per  cent.,  and  in  these  instances  the  percentages  scored  by  it 
range  down  to  58. 

The  following  comparative  statement  brings  ont  the  resnlt  in 
pact  form  : 


Percentaret 
reached. 


100  per  cent. 
90  and  nnder  lOO 
80  „  90 

70  „  W) 

60  „  70 

60  „  60 


Total  . 


In  Kinp'i  Inn*, 
ttnei. 

In  Xvlboroagli. 
ktrcet. 

17 
3 

5 
8 
3 
3 

"i 

20 

20 

It  is  interesting  here  to  look  back  to  the  Parliamentary  Betnm  of 
IBG'i,  from  which  I  quoted  so  largely  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
This  Convent  School  of  King's  Inns-street  was,  of  course,  dealt  with  in 
that  Eetnm.  The  official  who  reported  on  it  was  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian Inspectors,  Mr.  Hunter.  Here  are  some  noteworthy  passages 
of  his  report : — 

«  Very  adequate  teaching  |)ower.  The  superioress  (Mrs.  Barrett),  who  has 
liad  the  management  and  direction  of  this  school  for  many  years,  poB8eaBe» 
very  high  acquirements ;  she  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  axt  of  teach- 
ing, which  appears  to  have  been  the  study  of  her  life ;  she  is  thorooghly 
devoted,  active,  and  earnest,  and  she  has  bucceeded  in  a  remarkable  degree 
in  impressing  the  same  spirit  on  all  the  teachers  under  her  direction." 

What  a  life-like  picture  of  an  ^'nntrained  and  indifferent  teacher!'* 
"  Untrained ''  undoubtedly  the  lady  in  question  is,  in  the  senae  that 
she  escaped  the  misfortune  of  being  subjected  to  the  common-plaoe 
routine  of  the  official  *'  Training  College "  in  Marlboxxragh-atreet 
How  completely  the  very  highest  efficiency  in  teaching  is  independent 
of  such  '^  training  *'  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  manreUona  neiilts 
attained  in  the  King's  Inns-street  School — and,  I  must  not  omit  to 
add,  in  many  other  Convent  Schools  in  Dublin  and  elaewhere  m  welL 
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Mr.  Hunter  s  report  continues  : 

"The  school  15  organised  upon  a  plau  of  Jier  own,  nnd  the  results  are  highly 
FtLtMsctory ;  no  idleness,  no  listles*ne?*i,  no  time  lost  in  making  changes,  or 
in  getting  to  work  when  they  are  made." 

*'  Organised  upon  a  plan  of  her  own/'  In  tliis  lies  the  chief  secret 
of  the  pre-eminent  success  of  the  King's  Inns-street  School.  At  times, 
indeed,  much  weariness  had  to  be  undergone  in  the  unceasing  struggle 
against  the  pedantic  restraints  upon  educational  efficiency  imposed,  or 
sought  to  be  imposed,  upon  the  school  by  the  oflScials  of  **  the  Board.*^ 
But  the  straggle  not  unfrequently  ended  in  the  conversion  of  the 
theorists  to  the  views  of  the  practical  educatioQalist  who  *'  had  made 
the  art  of  teaching  the  study  of  her  life/' 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Convent  School  which 
has  produced  the  marvellous  results  I  have  tabulated  receives  the 
grants  for  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  only  on  the  I2s»  scale  of  capita- 
tion grant  already  described. 

In  the  latest  otlicial  return  I  find  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  school  given  as  748.  At  the  12^,  rate,  the  capitation  grant  on 
this  figure  amounts  to  £448  lOs-. 

An  ordinary  National  School,  with  the  same  attendance,  reaching 
only  tbe  standard  of  minimum  efficiency  barely  sufficient  to  save  it 
from  being  struck  off  from  the  effective  list  of  the  Board,  might 
receive  in  teachers'  salaries  £598,  an  amount  3o  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  highest  amount  payable  in  the  case  of  a  school  such  as  tliat 
of  King's  Inns-street. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  King  s  Inns-street  School,  where  there  is 
'  questiou  of  the  amount  of  State  aid  that  should  be  considered 
adequate,  the  comparison  is  to  be  made,  not  with  any  ordiuary 
National  School,  but  with  the  school  with  which  I  have  just  now 
compared  it  in  the  matter  of  results,  the  Central  Model  School  in 
Marlborough  Street. 
]^  The  scale  of  salaries  adopted  in  the  case  of  that  official  estabUsh- 
ment  seems  to  be  treated  by  the  National  Education  Board  as  a 
sort  of  State  secret.  In  the  published  regulations  of  the  Board 
information  is  freely  given  about  the  scales  of  capitation  payments 
to  Convent  and  other  schools,  about  the  scale  of  salaries  for  the 
teachers  of  the  ordinary  National  Schools,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
thont  the  scale  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  even  of  the  Model  Schools. 
But  a  footnote  is  added  (Regulations^  page  37) :  **  For  salaries,  &c., 
of  the  staff  of  Marlborough-streot  Model  Schools,  see  Appendix,  page 
89/'  On  turning  to  the  page  mentioned,  we  find  only  the  following 
mysterious  statement : — 
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"  The  salaries  of  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  [of  the  Marlborough 
Street  Model  Schools]  ai>e  paid  according  to  special  i-ates  approved  by  the 
Lords  of  Her  Alajesty's  Treai<ury." 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  reserve  that  can  be 
maintained  in  favour  even  of  this  favoured  establiahment.  Public 
money  cannot  be  had  without  recourse  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  naturally  requires  to  know  beforehand  the  precise 
purposes  to  which  the  money  asked  for  is  to  be  applied.  The 
Parliamentary  Estimates,  then,  for  any  year  will  be  found  to  give 
full  information  as  to  the  salaries  in  question.  In  the  Estimates 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1889  I  find  the  following  account  of 
expenditure  in  these  Schools  on  the  score  of  teachers'  salaries. 

This  section  of  the  Estimates  is  prefaced  by  a  curiously  worded 
paragraph  resembling  rather  an  extract  from  an  auctioneer's  adver- 
tisement, or  from  the  bill  of  a  circus  performance,  than  a  grave  official 
statement  in  a  Parliamentary  paper  : — 

"  Central  Normal  Model  School  Department,  Marlborough-stfeet,  designed 
to  exhibit  the  best  mode  of  conducting  National  Schools,  aiibrding  instruction 
to  al)out  oOOO  children,  and  to  Teachers  in  Training  an  opportunity  of 
practising  the  art  of  Teaching  daily  under  their  several  Trainers  {sic)" 

Then  conies  the  list  of  the  teachers'  salaries.  I  take  only  those 
for  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools,  these  being  the  departments  as  to 
which  we  have  compared  the  results  with  the  results  attained  in  King's 
Inns-street :  in  cases  where  two  teachers  are  provided  for,  not  specially 
assigned  to  either  the  boys'  or  the  girls'  school,  I  take  account  only 
of  the  salary  of  one  teacher : — 

**  GiiiLs'  School. 

£  s.  d. 

'*  IIcadToacher 120  0  0 

Fivo  Assistants 307  0  0 

"  Infants'  School. 

Head  Teacher 120     0     0 

Two  Assistants 15G     0     0 

"  [Three]  Additional  Schools. 
Salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachei-s. 

lUrls  School,  No.  1 134     0     0 

„  „        Xo.  2 75     0     0 

„  „       No.  ;i 149     0     0 

Teacher  of  Music 100     0     0 

'L'eachcr  of  Drawing      .         .         .         .         .  SO     0     0 " 

Total*         .  £l,:iiti     0    0 

Kow,  whilst  the  average  dally  attendance  at  the  King's  Inns-street 

*  It  is  important  also  to  note  that,  tis  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  curious  anomalies 
connected  M'ith  the  working  of  the  ».ysteui  uf  National  Education  in  Ireland,  the 
amount  of  schoul-fees  paitl  in  the  Zilodel  Schools  is  exceptionally  laige.  A  consider- 
able  portion  of  this  amount — like  the  entire  amount  of  gchodl-fees  paid  in  other 
National  Schools— goes  as  an  addition  to  the  teachers'  salaries. 
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Convent  Schools  was  748,  the  average  daily  attendance  in  these 
Marlborongh-street  Model  Schools  reached  only  the  lower  figure 
of  558.  Bat  the  grant  of  £1,351  for  teachers'  salaries  is  altogether 
independent  of  this.  If,  however,  the  attendance  in  the  King's  Inns- 
street  Schools  were  to  fall  to  558,  its  present  miserably  inadequate 
grant  would  be  still  further  reduced  to  £334  16s. 
We  have,  then,  the  following  instructive  contrast  : 


I  A ««*•»»  .i«,M-       Amount  of  publio 
ScHoow.  Ktt^l^^  '       money  paCable 

I    Attendance.     |         for  Salaries. 


£  g.  d. 

King's  Inns-street  Convent  School 748  44H  16  0 

Any  ordinary  Female  National  School  .     .     .     .  |  748  6i>8  U  0 

Marlborough-street  Girls*  and  Infants'   Model 

School 558  1,351  0  0 

Any  ordinary  Female  National  School ....  558  |        436  •  0  0 

Kings*  Inns-street  Convent  School,  if  its  average]  i 

daily  attendance  were  eqnal  only  to  that  of  ^^.^  !        ooa  if  n 

the  Marlborough-street  Girls'   and   Infants'"  ^^  ;>^  lo  u 

Model  School ji  ! 


As  to  the  results  attained  in  return  for  the  j^  1 351  Os.  Od.  expended 
in  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  in  the  Marlborough-street 
Model  School,  in  comparison  with  those  attained  in  return  for  the 
wholly  inferior  amount  expended  for  the  same  purpose  upon  the  King's 
Inn-street  School,  enough  has  already  been  said. 

I  ask  merely,  at  which  side  is  there  evidence  of  the  **  waste  "  of 
public  money  ? 

*  WILLIAM  J.  WALSH, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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THERE  are  two  liistoric  subjects  which  lead  ns  to  all  that  has  had 
most  iDfluence  on  hamanity — ^the  myths  of  Greek  mythology, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament — the  connection  between 
which  may  well  be  an  object  of  study  to  those  who  approach  it 
from  the  most  opposite  points  of  view.  Both  divisions  of  the  aabject 
are  familiar  in  a  certain  sense,  and  both  are  obscnre  in  a  certain  senae. 
Everybody  is  supposed  to  know  the  Bible,  and  there  are  certain  parts 
of  Greek  mythology  which,  as  far  as  names  go,  are  to  edacated 
persons  little  less  familiar.  Bat  familiarity  with  names,  far  from 
involving  a  knowledge  of  things^  will  generally  be  found  to  spread 
like  a  mist  over  the  subjects  which  it  at  once  suggests  and  oonceals. 
It  is  surprising  to  discover  the  ignorance  of  the  Bible  common  to 
those  who  are  not  ex]>ected  to  know  any  other  history,  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  all  history  equally  important  and  accessible.  Greek 
mythology,  though  to  a  less  extent,  is  made  indistinct  by  snpposed 
familiarity.  In  bringing  them  together  we  may  throw  light  on  both. 
If  we  tried  to  put  the  difference  between  the  two  as  shortly  as 
possible,  we  might  say  that  a  single  letter  sums  up  the  difference  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  thought  on  theology.  Men  to  the  Greek  were 
sons  of  the  gods.  ^lan  to  the  Hebrew  was  the  son  of  God.  Hie 
divine  world  was  not  more  real  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Greek; 
the  connection  between  the  human  and  divine  was  not  felt  leaa  certain. 
But  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  God  of  the  conxienct. 
He  is  the  God  who  hates  iniquity,  who  abhors  all  evil.  The  divipe 
world,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Greek  literature^  is  made  up  of  beiQgv 
just  as  different  in  this  respect  as  men  and  women  are  different. 
The  Greek  had  a  vision  of  righteousness ;  but  it  was  as  one  idea  ont 
of  many,  all  of  which  were  mirrored  in  the  divine  world  abavii 
*  An  aildress  to  the  '•  St.  Andrew's  Club  **  for  women. 
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humanity  with  wliat  we  may  call  a  kind  of  artistic  impartiality.  In 
Greek  thonght  the  divine  world  is  as  various  as  the  human  world,  and 
in  Hebrew  thonght  the  divine  world  is  the  source  and  centre  of  unity. 
Greek  fancy  interposed  itself  before  the  divine  light  as  a  prism  before 
a  sunbeam,  and  coloured  the  divine  and  bnman  world  alike  with  rain- 
bow hues.  Hebrew  reverence  turned  all  the  variety  of  colour  back 
into  one  pure  white  ray,  and  saw  all  human  activity  in  strong  light 
and  shadow  according  as  it  transmitted  or  obscured  that  light.  That 
contrast  supplies  ns  with  a  clue  to  all  that  is  most  important  in  the 
series  of  narratives  we  seek  to  follow.  Good  and  evil  to  the  Greek 
differed  as  one  colour  differs  from  another  colour.  Good  and  evil  to 
the  Hebrew  differed  as  light  differs  from  darkness. 

Let  us  follow  out  this  contrast  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought 
by  choosing  a  single  myth  from  the  rich  field  of  Greek  mythology — 
the  story  of  Heracles — and  setting  by  its  side  those  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  which  it  most  inntes  comparison.  We  have  in 
Heracles  a  type  of  the  heroic  nature,  as  it  stands  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  divine.  He  has  many  brethren  on  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  name  of  Samson  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one  as  a  like 
example  of  victorious  strength  ;  while  in  some  ways  we  may  better  com- 
pare him  with  the  ideal  King  of  Israel.  Several  details  of  his  history 
recall  that  of  David,  and  there  is  much  that  is  common  in  the  general 
spirit  of  each.  But  let  us  keep  firm  hold  of  our  clue,  and  mark  the 
difference!  between  a  contrast  of  light  and  darkness  and  a  contrast  of 
light  and  dark.  Art  needs  both  extremes,  and  we  find  in  all 
Greek  thought  that  8wif\;  passage  from  one  opposite  to  another 
which  belongs  to  the  ideal  of  dramatic  sympathy.  No  legend 
embodies  more  of  this  spirit  of  inversion  than  that  we  follow  here. 
In  the  account  given  in  the  •*  Odyssey  "  of  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to 
Hades^  there  is  a  very  curious  passage,  which  would  seem  an  attempt 
to  gather  up  two  stories  about  Heracles  impossible  to  reconcile  in  a 
less  paradoxical  form.  Ulysses,  we  are  told,  saw  the  *'  eidolon  "  of 
Heracles  in  Hades,  while  Heracles  in  Heaven  shared  the  bliss  of  the 
gcds,  with  the  divine  Hebe  as  his  bride.  Homer  does  not  mean  that 
Ulysses  saw  a  mere  ehadow,  while  the  whole  personality  was  else- 
where ;  he  tells  us  that  this  "  eidolon  '"  made  a  spt^ech  to  him  which 
seems  as  much  an  expression  of  himself  as  any  other  speech  is  of  the 
person  in  whose  mouth  it  is  placed.*  If  the  two  lines  which  tell  of 
the  heavenly  Heracles  be  not  an  interpolation.  Homer  is  here  confess- 
ing that  the  divine  hero  has  a  double  parentage  and  a  double  history, 
that  he  knows  both  Heaven  and  Hell,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  part  of  his 
nature  were  always  condemned  to  the  realms  of  darkness,  while  hifl 
true  self  was  restored  to  that  bliss  of  youth  (so  we  must  interpret 
his   obtaining  Hebe   as  his  bride)  which  to  the  Greek  imagination 
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was  the  summit  and  type  of  every  bliss.  Is  there  no  Hebrew  faero 
whom  these  words  suggest  to  us  ?  Surely  the  story  of  Heracles  is  a 
Greek  version  of  those  thoughts  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
taken  their  form  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  popular  ignorance  of  stories 
where  every  name  is  familiar,  that  this  comparison  will  at  first  seem 
a  paradox.  The  details  of  the  two  narratives  are  no  doubt  different, 
Job  is  a  peaceful  citizen,  and  Heracles  is  a  hunter  and  warrior.  But 
in  the  religious  significance  of  the  two  stories,  there  is  a  profonnd 
agreement.  Heracles  and  Job  have  each  a  special  relation  to  Gkxl, 
and  each  an  adversary  before  the  heavenly  throne,  under  whose  bale- 
ful influence  each  undergoes  grievous  trials,  and  from  whose  sway 
each  attains  at  last  a  triumphant  deliverance,  after  being  led  to  doubt 
of  that  guardian  care,  which  is,  at  last,  bo  triumphantly  vindicated. 
''  There  is  no  worse  to  such  a  woo  as  mine,"  *  ezdaims  Heracles, 
when  his  friend,  Theseus,  seeks  to  check  his  complaints  by  warning 
him  that  blasphemy  may  bring  a  worse  woe  upon  him.  What  can 
Job  say  more  ?  No  man  endures  worse  pangs,  bitterer  humiliations, 
sadder  misfortunes,  than  the  beloved  son  of  Zeus,  not  even  the  man 
whose  history  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  calamity.  But  let  us  turn 
to  that  history,  and  try  to  understand  its  significance  before  we  follow 
out  the  Greek  version  of  the  same  idea. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  home  to  Christian  ears  the  moral  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  because  to  them  it  is  a  commonplace.  We 
can  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  world  leading  men  to 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  divine  care  over  it  at  all ;  but  it  seems 
impossible,  without  imagining  a  state  of  things  wholly  different 
from  what  we  see  around  us,  to  conceive  the  position  of  men  who 
believe  in  God,  and  regard  adversity  as  a  proof  of  His  displeasure. 
And  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  did  feel  it  a 
daring  thing  to  connect  innocence  and  suffering.  There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  we  can  understand  his  feeling,  and  that  is  by  remembering 
that  the  largest  part  of  what  the  Jew  meant  by  prosperity  was  the  pros- 
perity of  his  race.  Tlie  race  of  Israel  came  much  nearer  the  unity  of  a 
person  than  any  other  race  ever  did.  **  When  Israel  was  a  child,"  says 
one  of  the  earliest  prophets,  speaking  in  the  name  of  6od^  '*  then  I 
loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.'*  The  sense  of  that  deliver- 
ance gave  the  key-note  to  all  Jewish  feeling  as  to  prosperify.  In  the 
ideal  period  of  the  history  of  Israel — the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon — 
there  would  be  hardly  any  individual  calamity  which  would  eclipse 
the  sense  of  divine  favour  forming  a  part  of  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
every  Israelite.  But  when  the  shadow  of  calamity  fell  upon  Isrady 
when  the  nation  which  had  this  intense  ideal  of  unity  found  itself 
cut  in  two,  and  then  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion,  when  all  the  reool- 
*  Euripides :   *•  Hercules  Furcns,"  1244,  1245. 
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lections  of  a  glorioas  past  seemed  mocked   by   schism   and  defeat — 
then  the  Book  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  written  as  a  protest  against 
the  belief  which  made  prosperity  the  test  of  God's  favour  for  man. 
As  long  as  calamity  was  only  individual  it  seems  to  have  been  possible, 
though  not  without  many  misgivingB^  to  think  that  acquaintance  with 
calamity  was  a  sign  of  the  displeasure  of  God.     But  when  the  nation 
was  involved  in  calamity,  then  a  new  view  of  all  trial,  a  larger  viata 
for  all  experience,  became  a   necessity.     Thus   a  book  was  written 
which  gathered  up,  in  the  form   of  an    individual  narrative,  what 
was  felt  most  deeply  true  in  the   history  of  a  race.     "Job  never 
e^sted,"  •    said    one    Rabbi ;    **  the    story   is    a   parable/'      ''  No/' 
said  another  Rabbi,  '•  he   did   exist ;  but  his   history   in  itself   is   a 
parable/*    Either  way  it  was  felt  that  the  story  took  all  its  value  from 
its  expression    of  a  national  fate.      Job  is  the  type  of  the   Jewish 
nation  in  its  hour  of  darkness  and  discouragement.      He  has  had  his 
youth  and  maturity  of  brilliant  prosperity — we  remember  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  the  kingdom   of  David  and  Solomon  ;  he  has  his 
home,  fenced  round  with  secure  barriers,  and  adorned  with  splendour 
— we  think  of  the  Temple  and  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,     And  now  he 
has  to  discover  that  the  love  of  God  does  not  show  Jtself  only  through 
shelter  and  fostering  care,  that  he  whom  God  loves  in  a  special  sens© 
may  be  called  upon  to  suftor  in  a  special  sense.     His  children  are 
carried  off  by  robbers — we  think  of    the  Chaldean  armies  besieging 
Jerusalem,  and  the  deportations  to  Babylon.     He  is  himself  smitten 
with  a  sore  disease — we  think  of  the  miseries  of  the  esile,  and  of  all 
the  subsequent  history,  alas!  of  the  race  of  Israel,  even  to  our  own 
day.      And  w^hen  we  read  that  **  the  Lord    turned  the  eaptixnty  of 
Job/'  ^  we  feel  the  allegory  is  almost  dropped.      In  learning  that  his 
brethren  and  his  sisters  came  to  him,  and  that  now  children  were  bom 
to  him  to-  replace  those  he  had  lost,  we  contemplate  that  restoration 
to  the  Promised  Land,  that  renewal   of  national  life,   which  has  been 
the   perennial   hope  of  Israel    in  the    long  exile^  and    through   the 
aacred  writings  of  a  single  race  has  passed  into  the  common  hopes 
of  hnmanity. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  t  which  gathers  up  all 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  seems  to  have  grasped  for  the  first 
time  as  to  the  meaning  of  tribulation,  and  seta  on  it  the  stamp  of  a 
divine  sanction.  '*  Simon/'  said  our  Lord  to  His  disciple,  when  he 
knew  that  the  hour  of  temptation  drew  nigh,  **  Satan  hath  dcsir*^d  to 
have  thee  that  he  might  sift  thee  as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for 
thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and  when  thou  art  converted  strengthen 
thy  brethren.*'  We  know  that  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  did  fail,  and  that 
under  a  trial  which  does  not  seem  to  us  so  very  hard  a  one.     Satan 

•  See  Cheyne^/i  "  Wbdom  of  the  Old  Testament." 
t  Job  xliL  10.  :  Luke  xxii.  31.  3'i. 
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desired  to  sift  him  as  wheat,  and  much  in  him  was  shown  as  cha£F 
which  he  and  others  had  regarded  as  true  grain,  but  the  grain  became 
precious  seed,  and  the  chaff  was  burnt  up  in  unquenchable  fire.    Now 
all  this,  which  is  a  passage  in  the  biography  of  an  actual  man,  is  told 
by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  parable.    Lining  when  his  nation, 
the  darling  of  God,  was  sunk  under  a  heavy  load   of  calamity,  and 
tempted   at   times,    like    all    who    have  known  the   burden   of  vast 
calamity   (or  even    the    pressure    of  a    continuous   trouble    that   is 
not  vast)  to  doubt  whether  there  were   any  Father  in   Heaven  for 
man — he   was    shown,  as  in   a   vision,  this    view   of  Satan   as  an 
Accuser  before  the  heavenly  throne,  turned  in  spite  of  himself  to  a 
deliverer  of  man  from  all  from  which  he  needs  deliyeranoe.      Satan 
desires  to  sift  Job  as  wheat,  and  he  is  permitted.     The  servant  of 
God  is  given  over  to  one  whose  function  it  is  to  discover  evil  beneath 
apparent  good.     The  favour  of  Heaven   is  shown   in   this  sifting. 
though  its  instrument  is  the  adversary  of  man. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  Greek  version  of  heroic  suffering  we  ^ad. 
our  parallel  of  light  and  colour  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  potent 
adversary  of  the  Greek  hero  is  just  as  much  divine  as  his  Father  Zens 
is.  We  start  from  a  special  sense  of  a  bond  between  the  hero  and 
the  divine  world,  Ibut  this  very  bond  has  its  reaction  in  a  special 
divine  antagonism.  Heracles  is,  we  all  know,  one  of  the  many 
of  Zeus,  and  of  a  human  mother.  But  of  all  this  tribe  of 
divine  beings  he  is  his  son  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Amphitryon,  an 
Argive  prince,  was  surprised,  on  his  return  home  from  a  distant  war, 
to  find  his  wife  Alcmena  greet  him  without  eagerness,  and  learned, 
on  investigation,  that  she  supposed  it  to  be  his  second  appearance. 
He  had,  she  said,  visited  her  before,  and  it  appears  that  Zens  has 
taken  his  form,  as  many  other  of  the  Greek  gods  are  supposed 
to  do,  but  Zeus  only  on  the  occasion  recorded  in  the  birth  of 
Heracles.  Here  we  have  evidently  not  a  legend  but  an  allegoiy. 
The  Greek  who  imagined  this  story  is  expressing  through  it  the 
belief  that  every  hero  is  in  a  special  sense  the  son  of  GU>d,  that 
with  all  the  saviours  of  the  race  there  comes,  as  it  were,  some  new 
infusion  of  divine  influence  into  the  hereditary  stream  that  bears  on 
mental  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  That  in  moments  of  darkness 
and  despondency  Heracles  is  led  to  question  the  very  existence  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  and  to  turn  to  his  earthly  father  as  a  truer  representa- 
tive of  paternity,  is  due  to  no  want  of  love  in  his  divine  father,  but 
to  the  existence  of  a  divine  foe.  When  the  time  has  come  that  t&e 
hero  shall  see  the  light,*  Zeus  boasts  in  the  full  assembly  of  Olympus 
that  on  that  very  day  is  to  be  bom  a  son  of  his  blood  who  is  to  mle 
over  his  neighbours.  Now  Heracles  is  doubly  his  son,  being 
descended  from  another  heroic  son  of  Zeus — Perseus  ;  and  He^^  the 
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jmIcmm  and  Txadictm  h>oiido  of  Zeas^  kaoving  thai  aoodkcr  pnac&m 
^tini  faaulj  abo  hopes  ov  kng  to  dasp  her  babe,  ctiftilj^  keuim 
that  Zem  abaU  eoiifinii  his  aniwwmfifwacat  with  an  oath,  whi^  ha  ta 
alopid  eooQgh  to  da  Hera,  theo,  liha  another  Rebecca,  steak  the 
hirthi^hl  of  another  Bbbh.  Sha  prokinga  the  pangs  of  Alcmena  and 
hvniea  Emyathnis,  a  oooain  of  Hencka,  into  the  ivorld ;  ao  thai  the 
oath  awom  hy  Za^is  fiiraea  him  to  leare  his  beloTied  sod  a  Tidtra  to 
the  j«akiiis  hatred  of  the  heaivalj  queen,  and  the  t jrannical  dominion 
of  the  mortal  whom  she  has  prooaoted  with  no  other  object  than  to  be 
a  thorn  in  hia  aide^ 

Nothing  gives  os  a  sorer  key  to  the  difference  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
religion  than  to  remember  that  the  part  which  in  the  Greek  story  is 
assigned  to  a  divinity  who  shares  tho  throne  of  Zens  is  exactly  thai 
which  in  the  whole  system  of  theology  which  we  connect  with  Iho 
Scnptnres  belongs  to  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Perhaps  we  may  look 
npon  Hera  as  originally  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  the  misty  atmosphere 
difonding  the  light  of  heaven,  which  may  be  reprtesented  as  the 
grudging  spirit  in  the  divine  world.  Bat  we  do  not  gain  much  by 
the  natoralistic  interpretation  of  Greek  myths.  We  may  thereby  get 
at  their  original  starting-point  perhaps,  bnt  often  lose  the  cloe  which 
made  them  interesting  to  the  lively  and  imaginative  people  whod»^ 
fandee  they  Ulastrate,  and  whose  philosophy  they  enfold.  What 
Rera  aeems  most  truly  to  express  is  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which 
we  find  in  Greek  legend  ascribed  to  the  gods;  and  against  which 
the  great  Greek  plulosopber  has  left  his  most  earnest  protest.  **  In 
the  Divinity  is  nothing  euNnous,"  says  Plato,*  thinkiag  probably  of  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  where  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  is  as  much 
an  accepted  dogma  as  in  any  writing  of  an  orthodox  theologian. 
Hie  Greeks  saw  royal  or  despotic  power  always  associated  with 
something  that  might  be  called  jealousy  on  earth,  and  tliey  did  not 
see  why  it  should  be  otherwise  in  heaven.  Here  we  see  clearly  the 
different  genius  of  a  parable  originating  among  those  who  traced 
power  to  the  gods,  and  those  who  traced  it  to  God.  The  Greek  imagi- 
nation sees  the  son  of  the  supreme  God  given  over  to  the  tyranny  of 
hostile  power  because  this  divine  king  is  outwitted  by  the  sharer  of 
his  throne.  God,  in  the  Jewish  imagination,  gives  over  His  son  to 
the  temptation  of  hostile  power  because  He  deares  to  sever  the  gold 
in  him  from  the  dross.  The  Jew  sees  in  calamity  a  testing  of  man's 
trust  in  God,  permitted  in  order  that  this  trust  may  emerge  in  its 
onqnestionable  security.  The  Greek  sees  in  it  the  proof  of  some 
shameful  defeat  to  one  divine  Being,  brought  about  by  the  subtlety 
oi  another.  Such  things  are  sare  to  happen  wherever  there  are  many 
human  beings.  It  is  not  ouly  that  some  do  wrong  and  some  do  right, 
but  they  take  different  views  of  what  right  and  wrong  are.  This  is 
•  At  IcAfct  he  makes  Tizmena  saj  so.     Tim.  3i). 
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what  I  mean  by  saying  that  when  we  turn  to  Greek  religion  we  mnsi 
think  of  colour,  and  when  we  turn  to  Hebrew  religion  we  must  think 
of  light.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  eye  should  prefer  one  oolonr  to 
another,  that  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  But  the  only  reason 
why  any  eye  should  chose  darkness  rather  than  light  is  that  sight  is 
diseased. 

It  (vould  be  an  interesting  task  to  follow  out  this  contrast  through- 
out the  labours  of  Heracles,  especially  to  trace  in  the  Greek  stoiy 
of  the  Garden  of  Kden  the  inversion  of  all  the  parts  which  we  know 
in  the  familiar  Hebrew  tale.  It  is  the  serpent  who  guards  the  golden 
apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  Hera,  the  evil  principle 
so  far  as  the  Greek  knows  of  an  evil  principle,  who  grudges  them  to 
mankind,  and  it  is  the  divine  hero  who  takes  the  part  of  Adam,  and 
possesses  himself  of  the  mystic  fruit.  The  serpent  of  Greek  mytibology 
is  the  expression  of  divine  jealousy,  keeping  the  treasures  of  Eden 
from  the  human  race,  exactly  as  the  serpent  of  Genesis  implies  that 
God  does,  so  that  the  act  of  defiance  to  divine  authority  by  which 
Adam  fell  is,  with  the  Greek  hero,  one  of  the  most  impressive  titles  to 
renown ;  what  is  temptation  to  the  Jew  assuming  to  the  Greek  the 
aspect  of  heroic  virtue.  But  we  must  not  linger  over  any  of  the 
labours  of  Heracles.  It  so  happens  that  the  double  aspect  of  his  life 
adumbrated  by  Homer  may  be  set  forth  in  the  words  of  two  other 
Greek  poets,  and  it  is  in  a  paraphrase  of  those  words  that  I  wiU 
endeavour  to  bring  out  this  antithesis.  We  will  begin  by  a  picture 
of  the  infancy  of  the  hero,*  due  to  the  latest  great  poet  who  ever 
used  the  Greek  tongue. 

No  poetic  description  of  infancy  has  more  charm  than  the 
picture  given  by  Theocritus  of  the  first  triumph  of  Heracles  over 
the  monster  which  is  generally  a  type,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
why,  of  the  evil  inlluences  which  oppose  civilised  man — that  is, 
the  serpent  or  dragon.  The  cradle  in  which  Alcmena,  the  mother  of 
Heracles,  having  bathed  and  fed  her  twin  babes,  the  mortal  and  the 
immortal,  lays  them  to  rest — a  shield  which  Amphitryon  had  taken 
from  a  fallen  foe — vividly  sets  off,  with  its  warlike  suggestions,  the 
sweet  picture  of  sheltered  infancy  and  maternal  care.  The  brass 
which  lias  rung  with  hostile  encounter  and  been  polluted  with  blood 
now  frames  the  lovely  image  of  childhood,  and  reflects  the  face 
of  the  mother  as  she  draws  the  coverlet  closely  aronnd  the 
tender  limbs,  and  rocks  her  twins  to  rest  with  a  murmured 
blessing.  ''  Sleep  my  babes,  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul !  May  a 
blessed  slumber  bring  you  to  a  blessed  dawn."  Perhaps  the  prayer 
is  inspired  by  a  special  intimation  of  the  coming  peril,  for  at  dead  of 
night  an  awful  portent  is  discerned — the  household  is  wrapped  in 
slumber,  and  Orion  through  the  windows  shows  his  broad  shoulder, 

*  "  Theocritrs,"  xxiv. 
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when  suddenly  the  faint  starlight  gleam  ib  eclipsed  by  a  blaze  of 
light  that  shows  the  walls  of  the  palace  as  by  the  light  of  a  hundred 
torches,  and  Alcmena  starts  from  her  couch,  roused  by  the  sadden 
glare,  and  almost  before  her  eyes  are  opened,  terrified  by  a  lond 
acream.  "Rise^  Amphitryon!*'  she  cries;  **  dost  thou  not  hear 
the  cry  of  thy  youngest  child  ? "  jUready  the  mother  ain  dis- 
tinguish the  baby  voice,  and  hopes  perhaps  to  quicken  Amphi> 
tfyon'e  sluggish  moTement  by  the  reminder  that  it  is  his  own  son 
who  is  imperilled.  "  Stay  not  to  sandal  thy  feet ;  see  this  mysterious 
light — there  is  something  awful  in  the  house,  my  dearest !  *'  Spurred 
by  her  agitation,  he  drops  his  sandals,  and  reaches  to  the  i^g  where 
bangs  his  trusty  sword ;  but,  ere  his  hand  can  grasp  it^  the  i^^uper- 
natural  light  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  dawned^  and  once  more  night 
Ells  the  palace.  His  shouts  summon  a  hurried  throng,  bearing  as 
torches  brands  snatched  from  the  embers,  and  the  parents,  thus 
guarded,  rush  to  the  nursery.  What  a  sight  meets  the  mother's 
eyes  as  she  bursts  open  the  door  she  closed  with  her  maternal  prayer ! 
Above  that  brazen  cradle  tower  two  gigantic  serpents,  struggling  in 
vain  to  free  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  tiny  hands,  and  writhing 
now  through  all  their  slimy  folds  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  The 
triumphant  babe  dances  with  the  delight  of  his  victory,  till,  as  the 
awful  heads  drop  slack  above  those  baby  fists,  he  flings  them  from 
him  with  a  leap  of  triumph.  The  mother,  now  fearless  for  the  im- 
mortal babe,  catches  up  the  mortal,  to  warm  in  her  bosom  the  little 
limbs,  frozen  with  tenor.  She  can  leave  to  Amphitryon  the  task  of 
laying  to  rest  the  infant  Heracles  before  returniug  to  the  couoh  which 
the  prince  seems  to  be  as  eager  to  regain  as  he  was  reluctant  to  quit. 
For  her  there  is  no  more  slumber;  before  the  cock  has  crowed 
thrice  she  has  called  to  her  aid  the  seer  Tiresiaa,  whose  outward  eyes 
have  long  been  closed  in  blindness,  that  his  inward  eye  may  be  opened 
to  discern  the  invisible,  "  Take  courage,  most  blessed  of  mothers," 
he  answers  her  entreaties  that  he  would  conceal  nothing  from  her. 
"  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  blessed  light  I  see  no  more  that  thy  heroic 
son  shall  be  a  theme  of  verse  as  familiar  as  it  shall  be  lofty,  telling  of 
heroic  conflicts,  of  victorious  encounters  with  monsters  and  mighty 
men  of  renown,  and  when  his  labours  are  finished  he  t^hall  ascend  to 
heaven,  and  find  a  bride  among  the  immortal  gods^jes,  a  bride  even 
of  the  blood  of  those  who  have  sent  these  monsters  to  injure  him  a  babe. 
Then,"  he  concludes  in  words  which  etrangely  remind  iis  of  Isaiah, 
"there shall  come  a  time  when  the  wolf  shall  see  the  fawn  on  its  lair, 
and  shall  leave  it  unhurt." 

I  have  given  the  idyll  of  Theocritus  at  this  length  partly  becanse 
of  what  seems  to  me  its  peculiarly  modern  beauty,  and  partly 
because  it  supplies  a  prelude  to  the  triumphant  side  of  the  life  of 
Heracles.     Just  in  the  same  way  the  defeat  of  his  life  is  gathered 
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up  when  we  tarn  to  a  play  of  Earipides,  the  "  Mad  Heracles  "  whidi 
seems  to  represent  the  hero  in  Hell,  as  this  yision  of  his  infancy  shows 
him  favoured  of  Heaven.     When  he  has  accomplished  the  last  and 
most   awful  of  his  labours — descending    to  the  shades  below,  and 
bringing  up  the  monster  Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day — ^he  retnms  to 
find  his  wife  and  children  in  deadly  peril.     The  description  given  by 
Theocritus  of  his  mother's  care  does  not  exceed  in  tenderness  that 
given  by  Euripides  of  the  passionate  longing  of  his  wife   to  behold 
him  again,  her  appeal  to  him  to  return  even  as  a  shade,   and  bar 
account  of  her  devices  to  turn  away  the  attention  of  her  childreD 
whenever  the  opening  door  wakens  the  eager,  but  now  timid,  hope 
of  seeing  him  enter.     Her  need  of  her  spouse  is  indeed  at  its  ntmoit 
height,  for  unless  he  appear  speedily  she  must  see  her  children  and 
her  father-iu-law  perish  before  her  eyes,  and  share  their  fate.      One 
of  those  upstart  despots,  whom  Greek  political  life  encouraged  and 
Greek  feeling  held  in  bitter  detestation,  has  seized  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  and  would  have  slain  the  whole  family  of  the  hero,  believing  that 
he  is  held  captive  in  the  realms  below,  had  he  not  returned  in  godlike 
might,  and  destroyed  the  oppressor.     Then  comes  the  rapture  of  joy 
snatched  from  agony.     Heracles,  surrounded  by  the  lovely  group  of 
children,  is  conducting  the  rites  of  worship  within  the  hoose,  the 
chorus  stands  without,  expecting  his  return,  when  lo !  they  inteirapt 
their  hymn  of  joy  to  remark  on  an  awful  portent  in  the  heavens — 
that  is,  we  presume,  a  rainbow.     And  now  we  touch  on  the  veiy 
focus  of  the  contrast  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  religion.     Iris 
is  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  arch  connecting  earth  and 
heaven  may  be  regarded  as  the  drawbridge,  so  to  speak,  laid  down 
for  her  fairy  feet  as  she  glides  downwards,  as  Homer  says,   ''  swift 
as  flakes  of  snow."     But  let  us  interrupt  the  narrative  for  a  moment 
to  gather  up  all  that  the  rainbow  symbolises  to  Christian  eyes  and 
contrast  it  with  all  that  it  meant  here. 

No  race  can  have  ever  failed  to  notice  a  phenomenon  so  beautiful 
and  so  striking  as  the  rainbow,  and  the  dreams  with  which  the  fancy 
of  men  have  connected  it  may  be  counted  up  among  the  deepest 
realities  of  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  a  ray  being 
refracted  through  the  drops  of  a  shower  to  promise  that  the  gleam 
will  conquer  the  storm.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  gleam  and  the 
storm  must  come  together  before  we  can  see  the 

**  Triumphal  arch  that  spans  the  skj 
"When  clouds  prepare  to  imrt." 

That  *'  prepare  to  part "  is  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible. 
The  clouds  may  be  preparing  to  part,  or  preparing  to  darken  the 
heavens  with  their  union.  But  we  all  know  how  on  the  page  of 
Scripture  the  bow  is  a  pledge  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  not 
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only  His  chosen  people,  not  only  Him  and  the  whole  hnman  race 
even^  but  between  Him  and  *'  every  living  creature,  of  the  fowl,  of 
the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth/'  Three  times  is  this 
description  repeated,  so  that  we  feel  the  divine  promise  includes 
within  its  scope  all  sentient  nature,  and  that  the  Hebrew  was  to  read 
the  pledge  of  it  every  time  he  saw  those  faint  pure  coloors  on  the 
background  of  the  cloud.  And  how  deeply  this  belief  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  we  see  in  another  passage  of  Scripture  where 
the  rainbow  is  not  mentioned,  but  where  it  inspires  the  imagery 
rising  to  the  pen  of  an  exile  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  Hebrew  history,  when  the  promise  of  God  seemed  to 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  We  cannot  imagine  anything 
happening  to  an  Englishman  which  should  have  the  utterly  desolating 
influence  of  the  deportation  to  Babylon.  If  we  suppose  that  Eng- 
land had  been  canc|uered  by  Russia  and  that  Tennyson  was  writing 
his  poems  as  an  exOe  in  Siberia,  we  shall  have  a  very  faint  pictnre  of 
what  it  was  to  the  poet  whose  work  has  been  confused  with  that 
of  Isaiah  to  look  back  to  his  home  on  the  hill  of  Zioa.  The  sense  of 
a  triumph  in  a  power  opposed  to  what  we  should  call  civilisation 
was  far  greater  with  him  than  it  would  be  with  the  English  exile  in 
Siberia ;  he  felt  that  the  hope  for  the  world  was  gone  as  much  as  it 
was  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  closed  over  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  world.  And  now  see  how  out  of  that  despair  the  bow  in  the 
cloud  seems  to  gleam  on  his  eyes,  as  he  aits  in  the  sultry  plain  of 
Babylon,  Let  us  once  more  read  the  well-known  words  which 
gpeak  of  a  mystic  rainbow  after  the  storm,  seen  not  in  the  heavens 
but  on  earth,  in  the  walls  and  pinnacles  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  ''  In 
a  little  wrath  1  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  momentj  but  with  ever- 
lasting kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  thy 
redeemer.  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  mo,  for  as  I  have 
sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth,  so 
have  I  sworn  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  reprove  thee. 
Oh,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest  and  not  comforted,  behold  I 
will  set  thy  stones  in  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with 
sapphires.  And  I  will  make  thy  pinnacles  of  rubies  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  border  of  precious  stones.  And  all  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children."  *  All  the  meaning  of  this  passage  dies  out  unless 
we  think  of  the  rainbow.  *'Thi8  is  as  the  waters  of  Noahs  flood 
unto  me,"  says  the  exile,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  What 
comfort  would  there  be  in  that  ?  Evidently  what  is  meant  is  that 
while  this  calamity  is  as  the  watex-s  of  Noah's  Hood,  the  black  clond 
was  streaked  by  a  bow  of  fairer  promise  than  that  which  gleamed 
before   the    ©yes   of   Noah.       The    prophet  does    not   mention    the 

♦  Isaiah  Uv.  8,  9,  Uia. 
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rainbow  ;  perhaps  at  Babylon  he  had  never  seen  one,  but  lie  sees  the 
new  Jerusalem  invested  with  its  hues ;  sapphires  and  mbies  form 
its  walls  and  pinnacles,  and  around  it  sparkle  a  radiant  circle  of 
gems.  The  flood  is  spoken  of,  but  the  token  of  the  covenant  which 
followed  the  Hood  lay  too  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet  to  need 
any  words.  He  sees  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  heralds  a  richer 
covenant,  and  holds  a  dearer  hope. 

When  we  turn  to  classic  mythology,  we  see  that  all  this  symbolism 
of  hope  and  encouragement,  which  we  have  been  taught  by  the  Bible 
to  associate  with  the  rainbow,  is  put  into  it  by  human  feeling.  It  is 
not  in  itself  a  promise  either  of  sunshine  or  storm,  only  an  announce- 
ment of  battle  between  the  two.  It  depends  on  the  genins  of  a  race, 
and  its  sympathy  with  the  power  manifesting  itself  through  Nature, 
whether  the  omen  of  coniiict  should  or  should  not  prove  the  hope  of 
victory,  and  the  associations  of  Greece  and  Home  seem  to  have 
joined  the  rainbow  with  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  the 
storm.*  Iris  is  a  figure  of  the  earlier  myths ;  she  belongs  to  the 
Titanic  family  which  preceded  the  rule  of  Zeus,t  and  which  seems  & 
typification  of  the  abnormal  and  destructive  powers  of  Nature ;  she  is 
the  sister  of  the  Harpies,  those  disgusting  and  monstrous  creatures 
which  Virgil  paints  in  such  repulsive  character,  and  Dante  transports 
to  his  **  Inferno."  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  natural  object  which 
of  all  others  seems  to  us  most  connected  with  hope  is  in  the  legend 
which  we  have  chosen  as  tte  typical  expression  of  Greek  feeling,  an 
omen  of  the  most  awful  calamity  which  any  hero  or  any  human  being 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  undergo. 

For  Iris  descends,  in  the  story  we  are  following,  as  a  messenger 
from  the  jealous  Queen  of  Heaven  (and  if  Hera  be  indeed  the  murky 
atmosphere  which  shrouds  the  sky  we  can  understand  its  special  con- 
nection with  the  rainbow)  in  order  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  madness 
to  the  home  of  Heracles.  To  understand  the  scene  which  follows 
— one  of  the  most  awful  in  tragedy — we  should  turn  to  it  from  the 
passages  in  our  Gospels  which  describe  the  healing  of  the  demoniacs. 
The  Greek  divinity  descends,  not  to  cure,  but  to  inspire  madness. 
The  cruel  and  relentless  persecutor  of  Heracles  has  decreed  that  the 
most  awful  of  his  misfortunes  shall  be  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
though  not  of  his  own  will. 

*'  Fear  nought,  old  iiion,  who  soo  this  daughttT  of  night,  Lyssa,  and  me** 
ftluis  does  the  mossongor  of  the  godstuUlross  tho  tciTiliod  chorus]  "we come 
to  make  war  not  on  tho  city,  hut  on  one  man  alone,  the  supposed  son  of  Zeus 
and  Alcniena.  Destiny  protected  him  nntil  he  had  finished  his  bitter 
labouiv;,  and  his  father  Zeus  has  not  permitted  me  or  Hera  to  do  him  harm, 
but  now  wo  are  determined  to  bring  upon  him  the  guilt  of  kindred  blood. 
O,  virgin  da\ighter  of  night,  harden  thy  heart !  arouse  murderous  delirium 
in  tliis  man,  so  that  his  own  deed  in  sending  tho  fair  garland  of  babes 

*  7'/'.<;.,  Virgil  in  liis  snramary  of  weather  wisdom,  '*ricorgic8  "  i.  SSO,  SSL 
t  Hesiod,  "Thcog.''  205,  267. 
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Acheron  imiy  teach  him  the  meaning  of  tho  vnnth  of  Hera,  and  mine 
n,]so.  If  he  make  not  this  atonement  the  gods  are  nought,  and  mortak  are 
mighty." 

If  we  met  with  this  passage  in  any  modern  writer,  we  should  feel 
at  once  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the  very  idea  of  religion  into 
discredit.  An  Englishwoman  of  our  own  day,  who  passed  from  a 
deep  and  pure  religion  to  Atheism,*  has  told  us  in  her  autobiography 
that  what  gave  the  first  shock  to  her  faith  was  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  infant  daughter  in  some  childish  illness.  And  doubtlesa 
there  are  very  few  mothers  who  have  not  felt  the  temptation  to  follow 
her  in  this  desolata  path,  if  they  have  been  called  on  to  watch  the 
anguish  of  an  innocent  babe.  Must  we  concede  that  what  Euripides 
means  is  tho  same  thing  ? — that  in  this  speech  of  Iris  he  is  mocking 
the  belief  of  those  who,  inhabiting  a  world  where  all  the  worst  of 
what  Heracles  had  to  undergo  is  undergone,  still  believe  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  Heaven  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  He  knew  doubt, 
every  true  Greek  knew  doubt,  and  our  poet  lived  in  that  day  of 
Greek  disunion  when  doubt  must  have  been  strongest,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  denial.  It  ia  rather  the 
spirit  which  accepts  evil,  as  much  as  good,  aa  an  element  in  the 
divine  world,  and  seeks  to  see  it  with  divine  eyes.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  seeks  to  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil — the  spirit  that 
is  always  eager  to  represent  the  other  aide,  even  when  all  the  right 
is  on  one  aide.  This  we  feel  still  more  strongly  in.  the  speech  which 
follows,  when  even  the  goddess  of  madness  appeals  to  the  heavenly 
powers  to  deal  justly  with  the  sons  of  men.  Her  pleading  brings  out 
with  wonderful  force,  when  we  consider  who  she  is,  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  Greek  genius  for  that  inversion  of  sympathy  whereby 
all  human  impulse  in  turn  seems  justified. 

**  I  am  not  well  pleased,"  t  she  urges — in  the  spirit  of  Abraham's 
remonstrance  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom — "  at  coming  in 
murderous  guise  to  men,  and  would  gladly  dissuade  you  and  Hera 
from  sending  me  against  one  famed  among  men  and  gods ;  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  mankind,  and  a  pious  advocate  of  forsaken  gods,  whose 
prerogative  was  assailed  by  impious  men."  The  contrast  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  feeling  is  shown  not  so  much  in  the  speech  itself, 
as  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  in  vain,  and  that  Lysaa  finding 
her  entreaty  unsuccessful,  turns  at  once  to  execute  the  commands 
of  Hera,  While  the  children^  ranged  round  the  altar,  bend  their 
loving  gaze  on  the  father  re-united  to  them  after  long  absence,  his 
aspect  is  suddenly  changed,  his  eyes  seem  to  start  from  their  sockets, 
his  mouth  foams,  he  turns  from  the  altar,  seizes  the  weapons  he  has 
laid  aside,    and  believing   that   he   confronts  deadly  foes,  turns   bia 

•  fcj©«  Mr*.  Bcsant's  very  iMercflling  memoir  of  her  own  life,  aod  compare  it  with 
th«  npfM-al  of  Amphilrron,  339  itq, 
t  •*  Ucrcalea  Fnren«/'  84t>-854. 
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irresistible  might  against  those  who  have  looked  to  it  as  their  sore 
refuge  from  every  other  danger.  His  bow  and  his  club  lay  his  wife 
and  children  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  intervention  of  Athene,  which 
comes  in  to  save  his  father's  life,  can  only-  so  far  prevail  as  to  cart 
him  into  a  deep  slumber.  When  he  awakens  from  this,  and  sees  what 
he  has  done,  his  lamentations  are,  to  my  mind,  among  the  mort 
pathetic  passages  of  literature.  He  had  thought  that  God  was 
a  Father,  but  he  finds  Him  a  foe !  Death  seems  his  only  ref age  in 
the  shipwreck  of  hope  and  faith,  and  he  resolves  to  share  the  grave 
which  is  to  receive  his  wife  and  children,  thus  anticipating  the 
suicide  to  which  in  the  stress  of  bodily  angnish  he  is  to  be  driven  at 
last,  after  other  toils  and  sorrows.  But  he  is  not  to  carry  ont  his 
intention  now.  A  new  personage,  Theseus,  the  prince  whom  he  has 
rescued  from  Hades,  appears  on  the  scene ;  and  lifting  the  mantle 
in  which  Heracles  has  hidden  his  face,  remonstrates  with  the  hero  in 
terms  which  recall  those  in  which  the  friends  of  Job  clothe  their 
attempts  at  consolation.  Does  not  even  the  brief  fragment  of  their 
dialogue  with  which  we  must  conclude,  justify  the  parallel  drawn 
above  between  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish  hero  ? 

"  Oh  Tlioseus,  wherefore  dost  thou  by  uncovering  my  head,  pollute  the 
blessed  light  of  day  ?  Eatlier  fly  thyself  from  such  pollution !  Was  ever 
sorrow  like  to  my  son-ow  ?  I,  the  slayer  of  my  own  children.  Therefore  do 
I  choose  death,  and  oppose  myself  to  the  whole  divine  world  where  no 
justice  reigns. 

"  Tlies. :  Beware,  lest  such  words  as  these  bi-ing  a  worse  thing  upon  thee. 

*•  Her. :  There  is  no  ^rorsp  to  such  a  woe  as  mine. 

"Thes.  :  Is  it  indeed  Heracles,  the  strong  and  patient  benefactor  of 
Jiunianity,  wlio  speaks  thus? 

"Her.:  And  well  lias  humanity  repaid  me!  To  endure  much  is  not  to 
iind  no  extreiDity  unonduiiiblc.  Zeus — whoever  Zeus  may  be — lias  called 
nie  into  an  existence  j^oisoned  by  divine  hostility.  What  toils  have  I  not 
undergone  1  1  bave  slain  lions,  mon.sters,  giants,  centaui-s—  I  have  brought 
the  three-headed  hound  of  Hades  to  the  light  of  day ;  and  the  result  of  all 
is  my  being  forced  to  ^et  a  coping  stone  to  this  structure  of  calamity  in  this 
.slaughter  of  my  tmn  children.  Whither  shall  I  flee?  in  my  beloved  Thebes 
I  dare  enter  no  temple,  no  gjithering  of  fi-iend.s,  and  what  welcome  dare  the 
♦?xilc  hope  elsewhere  1  What  bitter  greetings  await  the  accursed  murderer, 
father  of  bis  victims  I  Kepulsed  by  earth  and  sea,  Izion  on  his  wheel 
pictures  my  fate.  Why  then  should  I  live  ?  What  profit  is  thei'e  for  me 
in  a  needy  and  an  impious  life  ]  Let  the  spouse  of  Zeus  dance  with  joy, 
she  lias  ruined  the  hero  and  the  benefactor  of  Greece.  I  will  strive  to 
appease  her  no  more."  * 

Contrast  this  pag?age  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
where  the  adversary-  instead  of  being  triumphant  seems  simply  for- 
gotten, and  then  remember  that  this  intention  of  snicide  is  only 
deferred,  and  that  the  hero  has  to  endure  more  torture  and  miaery 

*  '•  Hercules  Furtiis;:,"  1220-1310,  condensed.  The  argument  would  be  uooh 
.^-trcngthcned  by  an  examination  of  those  passages  which  bring  out  the  soepticism  of 
Kuripide?,  as  in  that  pathetic  address  to  Amphitryon  (1265),  which.  In  ito'tnhi 
from  the  divine  to  the  hi  uian  bond,  (ccms  written  for  our  own  time. 
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before  he  finds  rest  on  the  funeral  pjre,  and  you  will  feel  tliat  it  is 
not  too  mach  to  say  that  the  story  of  Heracles  brings  forth  the  pro- 
blem of  suffering  more  forcibly  than  even  the  story  of  Job  does.  But 
the  answer  to  that  problem  is  latent  in  the  Book  of  Job,  while  in  the 
story  of  the  Greek  Job  we  feel  that  the  problem  is  all  that  is  given 
us.  To  the  Greek  spirit  the  problem  is  all  that  is  needed.  The 
clear  representation  of  varied  impulse — the  vivid  utterance  of  opposite 
beliefs — this,  to  the  people  who  Lave  been  appointed  to  train  the 
imagination  of  mankind,  is  not  a  prt*lirainary  to  judgment,  but  an 
effective  substitute  for  it.  If  we  seek  for  something  more,  we  must 
turn  to  the  race  which  has  been  appointed  to  train  not  the  imagina- 
tion but  tlie  conscience. 

1  should  like  to  conclude  with  what  I  feel  the  practical  lesson 
of  this  contrast  and  resemblance  between  the  Bible  and  Greek 
mytholo^.  Whenever  we  suppose  that  in  choosing  the  wrong  instead 
of  the  right  we  are  enriching  life  with  new  colouring  instead  of  turn- 
ing  from  light  to  darkness  (and  we  are  so  tempted  very  often),  there, 
I  believe,  we  make  the  largest  error  th$t  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
commit,  and  turn  away  from  all  that  makes  the  hope  of  hamanity. 
But  when  we  quit  the  enclosure  of  our  own  personality,  and  seek  to 
understand  the  moral  forces  that  move  the  world — then  I  believe  alsa 
that  we  err,  unless  we  take  up,  for  a  fime^  the  Greek  point  of  view ; 
regarding  those  impulses  which  result  in  wrong  as  something  to  be 
explained  rather  than  abhorred,  and  trying  to  understand  what  we 
call  evil  as  carefully  as  we  try  to  understand  what  is  good.  This 
error  is  not  one  to  which  our  time  is  specially  tempted,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  source  of  much  confusion,  and  even  of  some  injnstice. 
What  we  do  need  to  beware  of  is,  not  so  much  that  we  should 
take  either  of  these  views  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other — for  hardly 
anybody  fails  to  condemn  wrong  where  he  or  one  he  loves  is  the  suiferer 
by  it,  and  nobody  fails  t-o  explain  wrong  when  he  or  one  he  loves 
is  the  agent  in  it — but  that  we  should  mix  up  the  two  points  of 
view,  diluting  our  condemnation  of  wickedness  by  putting  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  the  criminal,  and  imagining  his  excuses ;  and  then 
again  blunting  our  comprehension  of  the  faults  it  is  not  our  business 
to  condemn  by  insisting  that  they,  too,  are  of  the  nature  of  evil.  But 
how  shall  we  know,  it  may  be  asked,  when  we  ought  to  take  the 
Greek  view  and  when  the  Hebrew  ?  It  is  not  because  such  a  question 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  lecture  already  too  long  that  I  would  abdicate 
all  attempt  to  answer  it.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  God  reveals  to 
human  spirits  their  ideal  function  in  the  moment  of  presenting  that 
issue  which  is  its  opportunity,  and  that  to  try  to  determine  it  by  a  rule 
that  can  be  interpreted  apart  from  the  conscience  is  to  seek  th©  living 
among  the  dead. 

JiLiA  Wedgwood. 


MR  CHAMBERLAIN'S    PENSION    SCHEME. 


THE  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Chamberlaiii  to  the  NaUonal  Review 
of  last  month  must  have  awakened  very  deep  and  wide  mtereet. 
None  of  its  readers  will  think  it  unreasonable  that  the  present  writer, 
whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  the  pioneer  of  the  Old  A^e  Peosioiis 
movement,  and  to  whose  antecedent  work  in  this  moat  important 
social  reform  during  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  borne  such  frank 
testimony,  shonld  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ezamizixng 
this  very  important  paper. 

To  make  clear  to  my  readers  a  subject  hitherto  very  little  stadied 
and  still  less  understood,  I  must  first,  in  a  few  very  broad  tenches, 
summarise  the  histoiy  of  this  growing  movement  and  the  chief 
suggestions  made  for  its  furtherance. 

In  the  year  1878  I  published  a  proposal  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism  by  means  of  a  National  Compulsory  Insurance,  by  requiring 
all  young  persons  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  to  contribute 
to  a  fund,  State-collected  and  State-secured,  a  sufBcient  amount  to 
entitle  each  contributor,  when  physically  unable  to  earn  wages,  to  a 
weekly  sick  pay  of  8$.  per  week  and  to  an  old  age  pension  of  4is.  per 
week. 

It  is  obvious  that,  had  such  a  measure  been  passed,  no  contributor 
to  such  a  fund  could  have  become  qualified  for  pauper  relief.  The 
Poor  Law,  continuing  its  ordinary  functions,  would  have  still  made 
the  provision  it  does  now  for  persons  too  old  to  be  called  upon  to  pay, 
but  the  contributors  to  the  new  fund  could  never  be  qualified  by 
destitution  to  require  or  receive  Poor-Law  relief  and  eventually 
pauperism  itself  (in  its  legal  sense,  as  distinguished  firom  poverty), 
would  die  out  for  ever,  not  by  the  extinction  of  the  Poor  Law,  whfadi 
I  held  it  impossible  to  abolish  antecedently,  but  by  extinction  of 
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destitntton ;  not  by  denying  tbe  claim   to  rate-aid,  but  by  making 
oar  whole  popnlation  too  well  provided  to  become  claimants. 

This  proposal  Las  been  widely  discussed  ever  since.  It  waa  made^ 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Parliamentarj' 
Committee  in  1885-6  and  7,  which  decided  against  its  establishment. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  showed  plainly  that  my  error  had 
been  to  ask  too  much  at  ooce.  Had  I  known  earlier  what  additional 
study  had  convinced  me  of  in  tbe  meantime — -namely,  that  the  crying 
need  was  almost  entirely  that  of  old  age  pensions,  the  greatest  and 
most  grievous  part  of  our  pauperism  resulting  from  old  age  distress, 
I  should  have  altogether  left  out  the  provision  for  sick-pay  dining 
working  life,  which  met  with  for  the  time  irresistible  interested  oppo- 
sition, and  should  have  urged,  at  all  events  as  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  Old  Age  Pension  provision  alone.  For  this,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  proposal,  the  Committee  reported  to  be  free  from 
most  of  the  objections  urged,  in  the  interest  of  existing  Friendly 
Societies,  against  the  sick-pay  provision  as  a  State  competition  with 
their  own  work.  Practically,  the  friendly  societies  do  not  provide 
pensions,  and  therefore  could  not  have  reasonably  objected  to  a 
National  Pension  Fund,  as  they  did  to  a  sick-pay  fund.  Nay  more, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  on  Friendly  Society  funds  is 
the  heavy  charge  occasioned  by  what  is  called  continuous  sickness 
among  their  older  members,  the  existence  of  a  National  Pension  pro- 
vision at  05  years  of  age  would  have  released  them  from  all  cost  for 
members  above  that  age,  with  the  probable  result  of  making  many 
friendly  societies  actuarially  sound  which  at  the  present  time  have 
grave  deficiencies  to  show.* 

After  the  unfavourable  decision  of  that  Committee  the  National 
Providence  League  thought  it  well  to  drop  the  sick-pay  proposals, 
and  to  confine  its  operations,  as  it  has  since  done,  to  the  more  hopeful 
work  of  educating  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  next  salient  point  in  the  history   of   the    qnestion   was  the 

advocacy,    chiefly    by    the    Rev.    W.  Moore  Ede,  of  the  element  of 

.State  aid   in  the  securing   of  pensions.     The  only  State  aid  I  had 

asked  for  (and  the  only  one  any  man  would  have  ventured  to  put 

forward  in    1878)   was  the   enactment  of  a   Law  of   Insurance,  the 

collection  and  investment  of  the  contributors'  money,  and  the  absolute 

security  for  payment  of  eventual  benefits,  which  a  contract  with  the 

State  itself  alone  could  give.     All  this,  I  contended,  would  cost  the 

Stftte  no  single  penny.     But  as  one  of  the  main   objections   to  our 

first  proposal  was  the  commonly  alleged  impossibility  for  the  popula- 

•  It  \h  ris^ht  to  say  in  pa^ini;;,  as  proor  that  Mn  Chamberlain  is  no  mere  novice  in 
Atirring  tbe  question,  that  tho  Parllnmentary  Cummittee  of  138.%  siskcd  for  by  the 
Nntlooal  Providence  League  (formed  in  18H0  to  promote  the  pojisioj;  of  **8ome  such 
cncAsure  as  that  proposed  by  Canon  Blacklcy "),  was  agreed  .to  at  once  by  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  then  in  otlice,  who  stated  his  opiaion  thatt  tbe  question  for  inquiry  was 
one  of  the  greatest  social  importance. 
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tion  generally  to  contribnte  the  full  necessary  amount  (an  imposai- 
bility  which  I  do  not  yet  admit  if  the  contributions  be  made  payable 
in  early  manhood),  and  as  the  establishment  of  the  German  State- 
aid  system  had  changed  many  men's  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
welcomed  Mr.  Moore  Ede*s  suggestion,  as  bringing  the  success  of  onr 
movement  nearer  and  making  it  more  hopeful. 

The  statement  I  had  put  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
showing  that  nearly  half  of  our  entire  population  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty  years  die  as  paupers,  startled,  as  it  well  might,  most  thinking 
men  amongst  us,  though  many,  not  thinking  men,  have  preferred  to 
regard  the  estimate  as  ill-based  and  extravagant.  It  is  worthy 
of  passing  remark  that  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  his  recent  important 
paper  on  "  State  Pensions,"  read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  fully 
corroborates  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  made  seven  years  ago, 
saying,  '*  It  is  remarkable  that  Canon  Blackley,  hy  an  entirely  different 
mdhod,  arrives  at  ciactly  tin'  same  conclusion  "  as  himself.* 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  Voluntary  Parliamentaiy 
Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  subject  of 
Old  Age  Pensions,  and  held  some  conferences  witli  the  National 
I'rovidence  League,  to  which  many  of  the  Voluntary  Committee 
themselves  belong.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  League 
was  willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  saggestions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State-aided  and  Voluntary  Pension  scheme. 

The  opinion  was  practically  unanimous  that  money  aid  from  the 
State  was  desirable,  and  the  view  being  generally  held  that  compul- 
sion must,  for  the  present,  be  impracticable,  the  National  Providence 
League  issued  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposal,  prefaced  by  a  few  words  descriptive  of  its  work 
already  done : 

"  New  proi)osals  tivo  now  made  for  the  estiiblishment  of  a  Voluntary  State- 
aided  Old  Age  Pension  Hchome. 

**  These  proposals  tlie  National  Providence  League  cordially  welcomes  as 
tending  in  the  direction  of  its  own  objects,  namely,  the  extinction  of  old  a^ 
j»aup(iiisni,  and  will  lend  its  best  ettbite  to  the  advocacy  of  any  scheme 
resolved  upon  by  the  newly  formed  *  Voluntary  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Old  Age  Pensions,'  which  does  not  contravene  the  following  prindpIeB: 

J.-That  amtractvrsfor  an  Old  Age  Pension  iState  BtnefiJt  be  reqiiureil  to 
inake  a  contribution  /row  their  own  resources. 

U. — That  the  contract  made  hy  contributors  for  their  o\m  sltare  of  tht 
Petision  assured  be  mihf  recognised  as  entitled  to  State  augmentation  if  effected 
through  some  Jinancially  sound  organisation  ;  whether  a  Friendly  /Society,  an 
Annuity  Ofice^  a  Pensions'  Trust  Fund  established  by  Parliament,  or  the  Poet 
Officer  ' 

Subject  to  these  main  principles,  the  National  Providence  League 

*  I  maj  add,  in  this  connection,  that  though  a  brother  clergjxnan  «as  diflconrteoo» 
enough  to  writo  to  the  (iuardian  urging  the  clergy  generallT  *' not  to  help  Csnon 
Blackley  in  manufacturing  his  statistics  "  I  have  never  published  a  sSngla  statistic 
without  stating  the  documentary,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  oflScial  bases  on  which  it 
vas  founded,  and  that  so  far  my  deductions  from  them  have  never  been  di»pnifed, 
though  later  returns  may  have  sometimes  altered  their  force. 
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ventnrad  to  make  certain  miaor  recommendations,  on  which  it  is  not 
imceasaiy  to  enlarge  at  present. 

The  question  natnrally  occars :  "  Why  should  the  National 
Providence  League,  even  if  accepting  the  new  principle  of  State 
aid  to  contributions,  be  willing  to  abandon  its  old  ground  of  a 
compulsory  insurance  ?  " 

The  answer  is  given  in  the  statement  itself.  The  new  proposals 
acte  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Their  acceptance  and  advocacy  does 
not  extinguish  the  idea  of  compulsion,  if  the  nation  adopts  a  voluntary 
scheme  and  finds  out  afterwards,  what  some  people  are  not  yet 
satisfied  of,  that  however  advantageous  a  State-aided  voluntary  scheme 
may  be  to  volunteers  for  pension  provision,  it  will  never  be  generally 
adopted,  and  therefore  never  be  generally  effective  in  preventing  old 
age  pauperism.  The  measure  proposed  is  the  best  to  be  hoped  for 
at  present,  and  the  result  of  its  enactment,  while  it  can  hurt  none 
and  may  benefit  some,  will  clear  the  ground  for  the  advocacy  in  time 
to  come  of  a  compulsory  measure  [  as  such  advocacy  would  plainly  gain 
in  reasonableness  were  it  ascertained  that  the  classes  meant  to  be 
helped  proved,  as  a  mass,  unwilling,  even  under  such  advantageous 
circumstances  a3  the  measure  offered,  to  do  anything  whatever  towards 
helping  themselves. 

No  member  of  the  League,  in  agreeing  to  the  resolutiona  quoted, 
was  bound  to  abandon  any  opinions  he  might  hold  as  to  necessity  of 
eventual  compulsion  to  the  full  success  of  any  National  Pension 
Scheme.  He  was  only  required  by  the  resolutions,  to  approve  the 
sQggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  by  no  means  bound  to 
regard  them  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  are  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Voluntary  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  states  in  his  article  that  this  sub-Committee 
settled  three  points,  namely,  that  the  plan  proposed  should  be 
voluntary  not  compulsory ;  that  it  is  essential  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  Friendly  Societies ;  and  that  65  years  of  age  should 
be  taken  as  the  period  when  all  pensions  should  fall  due« 

In  the  expediency  of  urging  the  first  and  third  of  these  three  points 
at  the  present  time  I  fully  concur,  and  am  content  to  postpone  the 
adoption  of  compulsion,  until  experience  has  shown  us  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  merely  voluntary  scheme* 

Before  entering  on  a  friendly  criticism  of  M>»  Chamberlain  a  pro- 
posals, I  must  briefly  examine  the  other  scheme  placed  before  the 
public  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  stirred  the  matter — namely,  that  which, 
put  forward  by  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Association,  meets  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  which  for  clearness*  sake  may  be  described 
aa  an  Old  Age  Endowment  scheme. 

This  is  a  proposal  for  giving  to  every  individual  in  the  nation  & 
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right  to  receive  from  public  funds  a  minimam  pension  on  attaining 
the  age  of  65.  Mr.  Booth's  calculations  show  him  to  estimate  this 
minimum  pension  at  5s.  a  week. 

With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  motives  and  the  earnest  labours  of 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  this  important  matter,  I  cannot  help  regarding 
this  as  a  most  dangerous  and  even  injurious  proposal  on  the  gronnda : 
(1)  Of  its  enormous  public  cost;  (2)  its  tendency  to  deteriorate 
character  ;  (3)  its  direct  opposition  to  true  Poor-Law  reform  ;  (4)  its 
obstructive  effect  in  discouraging  not  only  self-help,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  sounder  measures ;  and  (5)  its  absolute  disregard  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy. 

I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  these  five  statements. 

1.  The  cost  of  such  an  Old  Age  Endowment  scheme  is  pnt   by 
Mr.   Booth   himself  at  no  less  a  sum  than  £17,000,000.        8ome 
actuarial  critics,  in  the   Statistical  Society's  debate  on    his    paper, 
declared  that  £27,000,000  would  be  a  better  estimate  of  its  tme  cost 
Mr.  Booth  considers  that  his  estimate  would  be  reduced   by  three 
millions  a  year,  assumed  to  represent  the  present  cost  of  poor-rate 
relief  to  the  class  of  paupers  over  sixty-five.     This  would  leave  a  net 
increase  over   present   poor-rate   cost   of  £14,000,000  according  to 
his  figures,  and   of  £24,000,000  according  to  those  of  his  critics. 
Thus  the  new  provision  would  cost  between  nearly  five  times  at  the 
lowest,  and  eight  times  at  the  highest,  estimate,  the  expense  in  this 
matter,  which  taxpayers    find  heavy  enough  as  it  is.     I  need  not 
touch  the  question  where  this  added  cost  is  to  come  from.      *'  The 
State  "  has  no  pocket ;  it  must  come  out  of  taxpayers*  pockets ;  and 
until  the  taxpayers  are  suflSciently  educated  to  regard  the  prospect  of 
such  an  increase  of  taxation  with   complacency,   not    to    say  with 
enthusiasm,  they  are  not  likely  to  return  a  Parliament   pledged  to 
carry  out  such  a  scheme ;  even  were  it  free,  which  it  is  not,  from 
further  objections,  moral  and  economical. 

2.  The  establishment  of  such  a  pension  scheme  would  tend  to 
deteriorate  the  character,  not  only  of  its  beneficiaries,  who  reach 
65  years  of  age,  but  of  the  whole  race  of  our  people  from  the  day  they 
begin  to  work  for  a  living. 

Why  do  we  want  old  age  pensions  at  all  ?  Because  the  existence 
of  a  l*oor-Law  system  which  promises  support  in  time  of  need  poisons, 
in  youth,  at  its  very  source,  that  natural  impulse  to  thrift  and  inde- 
pendence, which,  if  properly  protected  by  the  State  instead  of  being 
antecedently  corrupted,  would  make  old  age  destitution  far  from 
being  the  doom  as  it  is  now  of  half  our  aged  population,  the  excep- 
tional sorrow  of  a  very  few,  for  which  exceptional  and  cheap  alleyiatioii 
might  be  provided. 

The  promise  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the  young,  that  they  shall  be  kept 
alive  in  old  age,  sets  free  the  surplus  over  direct  wants  (at  tlie  only 
period  of  life  when  such  a  surplus  can  be  relied  on)  of  die 
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the  unburdened,  and  the  well-paid,  to  be  spent,  sometimes  perhaps 
worthily,  but  too  often  in  the  acquirement  and  indulgence  of  wasteful 
habits  of  a  sort  likely  to  become  so  indispensable  as  to  make  the 
whole  future  life  of  the  man  a  heart-breaking,  hand-to-mouth  struggle 
for  continued  existence,  with  only  the  miserable  prospect  of  the 
workhouse  before  him  when  he  has  dragged  out  his  hopeless  working 
life.  To  assure  such  a  one  in  yonth  of  a  pension  in  old  age,  without 
one  independent  effort  of  his  own  to  provide  it,  must  magnify  the 
mischief  which  our  present  system  is  bound  to  produce.  If  the 
certainty  of  workhouse  support  in  old  age  at  the  worst,  and  the 
poBsionately  clung-to  chance  of  holf-a-crown  a  week  out-door  relief 
at  the  best,  creates,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  a  main  part  of  our 
pauperism  by  paralysing  the  thrift  instinct  in  the  young  and  dis- 
couraging the  indopondent  spirit  and  the  saving  habit,  how  much  more 
likely  will  a  doubling  of  this  terrible  temptation  be  to  kill  these 
instincts  altogether?  If  the  chance  of  a  poor  half-crown  a  week 
makes  the  vast  mass  of  our  workers  unwilling  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, will  the  certainty  of  five  shillings  instead  induce  them  to  be 
thriHier  ? 

Mr.  Booth  suggests  that  it  will,  saying,  **  He  who  has,  wants  more." 
I  admit  the  statement,  but  I  deny  the  inference.  It  is  true  that  he 
who  provides  for  hiiuself  carries  on  his  principle  and  practice  of  thrift 
to  improve  his  provision.  But  he  who  does  nothing  for  himself,  and 
is  given  a  pension^  has  no  such  habit  formed.  He  may  want  viorCy 
according  to  the  cynical  definition  of  sufficiency,  as  "  a  little  more 
than  I  have,'"*  but  he  will  only  seek  to  get  it  in  the  way  he  gets  hia 
five  shillings,  by  requiring  other  people  to  pay  it  for  him,  as  they  have 
done  so  far. 

The  general  degradation  of  independence  threatened  by  this 
proposal  becomes  still  more  evident  by  considering  that,  while  the 
present  system  results  in  the  practical  pauperism  of  half  our  aged 
population,,  the  new  proposal  would  practically  transform  the  whole 
old  age  population  into  paupers. 

3.  The  tendency  of  old  age  endowments  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
true  principles  of  Poor-Law  reform* 

This  consideration  makes  it  ,aU  the  more  astonishing  that  the  pro- 
position should  emanate  from  any  so-called  Poor  Law  Keform 
Association, 

For,  if  there  be  one  point  more  strongly  urged  and  more  generally 
accepted  than  another,  in  theory  at  least  (and  fully  evidenced  also  by 
practice  in  the  rare  instances  wherein  it  has  been  carried  out,  as  in 
Atcham,  Bradileld,  and  a  few  other  unions),  it  is  that  the  systematic  re- 
striction of  out-door  relief  is  the  first,  and,  in  the  end,  the  most  humane 
and  effectual  manner  of  reforming  that  social  injury,  the  magnitude  of 
which  b  the  true  and  great  justification  of  any  national  demand  for  a 
good  pension  system. 
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But  this  Old  Age  Endowment  proposal — so  far  from  wisely  restrict- 
ing the  falsely,  imagined  right  to  oat-relief,  which  in  its  older  form 
previous  to  1835,  and  its  newer  form  in  more  recent  times,  has  been 
found  so  destructive  in  morals  and  so  enormous  in  cost — actually  advo- 
cates the  giving  of  out-door  relief,  not  only  in  its  present  clamonred- 
for  form  of  half-a-crown  a  week  to  the  more  deserving  panpeis, 
but  suggests  the  making,  not  only  of  the  deserving  paupers,  bnt  of  every 
paujTer,  and  not  only  every  pauper,  but  every  unit  of  the  naium  at  65, 
whether  they  be  destitute  or  no,  entitled  to  an  out-relief,  payable 
entirely  from  national  resources,  of  double  that  money. 

4.  The  mere  advocacy  of  Old  Age  Endowment  is  obstmctiTe  of 
any  sounder  measure. 

Because  when  something  reasonable,  liberal,  and  generally  felt  to  be 
just  and  fair,  is  put  before  the  minds  of  our  people  for  their  candid 
consideration,  the  proffer^  in  its  stead,  of  something,  likely  to  please 
them  better  as  calling  on  them  neither  for  candid  thought  nor 
rational  self -provision^  to  be  snatched  by  clamour  and  held  by  rapine, 
forms  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the  blind  and  selfish  interest  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  main  badness  of  our  human  nature  as  to  make  the 
ignorant  amongst  us  ready  to  be  discontented  with  any  proposal  less 
sweeping,  and  becomes  the  offer  of  a  bribe  to  warp  their  judgment, 
making  them  believe  that  a  good  end  shall  be  brought  about  in  an 
evil  way.  It  seems  to  me  like  nrging  the  exhausted  crew  of  a  ship 
beating  itself  to  matchwood  on  the  rocks  to  shirk  the  labour  of  enter- 
ing the  life-boat  alongside  because  a  passenger  declares  he  has  seen 
them  in  a  vision  all  wonderfully  and  safely  wafbed  to  the  land  on 
feather  beds. 

If  the  discouragemeit  to  general  thrift  of  Old  Age  Endowment  be 
great,  it  is  greater  still  as  ailects  present  and  more  practical  proposals. 
For  any  proposal  for  conferring  on  the  whole  race  a  right  to  gratuitous 
pension  in  old  age  bcf&rc  the  introduction  of  hopeful  measures  tending 
to  cut  ojff  at  its  source  the  whole  suj^iily  of  future  old  age  pauperism  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  best  prospects  of  this  great  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  a  measure  passed  which  promised  even- 
tually, by  a  liberal  aid  to  self-help,  to  lead  all  the  young  to  insure 
against  old  age  pauperism  and  so  cut  off  the  supply  of  paupers,  excep- 
tional means  could  then  be  adopted  for  aiding  the  mass  of  those  who, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  general  measure,  were  past  the  age  of 
possible  or  ])robablo  comprehension ;  and  that  mass,  dwindling  from 
day  to  day,  would  disappear  for  ever  in  a  limited  time. 

5.  The  Endowment  of  Old  Age  proposed  is  absolutely  disregardf al 
of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 

I  know  the  scornful  answer  this  statement  will  suggest — •*  Political 
Economy  is  out  of  date;  an  antiquated  superstition,  a  forgotten 
delusion  ;  connu  !  we  have  done  with  it."  But  though  its  principleB 
be  called  old-fashioned,  they  are  still  unalterably  true ;  they  lie  in 
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the  nature  of  thiags ;  they  have  existed  therein  for  many  an  age 
before  any  man  put  the  two  words  **  Political  Economy  "  together ; 
for  Political  Economy,  however  the  hasty,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
prejudiced  desire  to  ignore  its  force  and  shirk  its  lessons,  is  simply 
the  quintessence  of  human  experience,  the  true  crystallisation  of 
common  sense.  Its  principles  lie  at  the  deepest  root  of  social  nature, 
and  its  deductions  are  the  true  summary  of  all  social  experience. 
No  national  work  has  ever  been  started  in  its  defiance,  which  has  not 
day  by  day  multiplied  confusions  and  magnified  miseries.  This  truth 
is  exemplified  in  the  faulty  experience  of  our  first  poor  law,  whose 
evils,  gradually  reaching  to  the  universally  intolerable,  were  only 
bettered  by  a  spasmodic  repentance,  and  only  so  far  bettered  in 
proportion  as  that  bitter  repentance  led  men  back  to  principles  of 
economic  science  which  had  been  recklessly  outraged.  Such  a 
measure  as  is  proposed,  entered  upon  by  a  similar  violation  of  clear 
principles,  must  have  but  one  end  after  all  in  leading  us  to  more 
certain  ruin.  If  we  give  to  every  one  who  neglects  to  aid  himself  an 
unfounded  claim  to  an  abundant  provision  from  every  one  who  does 
his  duty,  the  doing  of  duty  will  tend  to  diminish  and  the  lucrative 
neglect  of  duty  to  increase,  till  we  may  foresee  the  time  when  all 
shall  be  paupers,  and  when,  if  there  be  none  left  from  whom  to 
extort  taxation,  and  no  pocket  left  from  which  the  pocketless  State 
can  pay  its  stipulated  Old  Age  Pensions,  English  Government  con- 
tracts will  be  impossible  to  fulfil,  and  English  Government  itself,  in 
face  of  collapse  and  bankruptcy  will  come  to  a  miserable  end, 

I  have  thus  touched  on  the  three  proposals  before  the  country  ;  the 
first,  my  own— of  an  Universal  Compulsory  Pension  Scheme,  levying 
contributions  from  the  young  during  a  few  years  of  unburdened  and 
abundant  earnings;  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  not  at  all,  as  too 
often  hastily  assumed,  a  question  of  possibility,  but  of  simple  manage- 
ment, which  would  not  need  to  extract  weekly  from  each  young 
worker's  pocket  a  fraction  of  wages  received,  but  simply  act  in 
deductions  from  wages  before  their  receipt.  The  effect  of  such 
deduction  would  be  only  to  slightly  reduce  wages  during  a  few 
years,  without  reducing  at  all  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain 
existence,  and  any  assumed  hardship  of  such  a  collection  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  State  undertaking  half  the  cost,— (2)  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  volnntary  scheme,  for  giving  a  certain  State  aid,  eqoal 
in  every  case  and  at  every  age,  to  voluntary  contributors,  which 
State  aid  would  immensely  facilitate  the  easy  efforts  of  the  young 
but  would  be  of  decreasing  assistance  by  every  year  of  age  from 
youth  onwards  to  the  insurance  of  those  who  were  wise  enough  to 
volunteer ;  and  (*>)  Mr.  Booth*B  Old  Age  Endowment  scheme,  which  I 
believe  should  be,  and  I  humbly  truet  will  be,  in  the  clear  interest 
of  a  good  cause,  entirely  put  out  of  public  view,  at  all  events  for 
the  present. 
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Ab  regards  the  first  and  second,  I  believe,  as  I  have  saidy  that  the 
carrying  of  the  second,  which  ia  an  altogether  partial  sdiemey  woald, 
BO  far  from  hindering,  lead  in  the  clear  line  of  logic  to  the  canying, 
latter  on,  of  the  first,  which  is  complete  and  compiehensiye ;  and, 
therefore,  I  cordially  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  towards  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  at 
which  all  men  of  all  parties  are  boand,  as  most  of  them  are  inclined, 
to  aim. 

To  carry  the  third  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  wonld  be  to  render 
impossible  for  ever  the  carrying  out  either  of  the  others,  and  instead 
of  preventing  pauperism,  would  involve  the  infliction  of  compolaoiy, 
ineradicable  pauperism  on  all  the  English  race  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  details,  so  far 
as  he  has  given  us  any,  among  which  there  are  some  that  lie  open  to 
obvious  criticism.  And  this  may,  probably,  be  given  better  now  than 
later,  while  this  matter  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  second  of  the  three  principles  the  Volnntaiy 
Committee  have  laid  down — namely,  "  That  it  is  essential  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  at  least  the  larger  of  the  Friendly  Societies." 

There  is  a  great  difference  to  be  noted  between  tUs  statement  and 
the  very  much  wider  one  on  the  same  subject  agreed  upon  bj  the 
National  Providence  League.  The  latter  cordially  invites  co-operation 
from  sound  Friendly  Societies ;  the  former  makes  that  co-operation 
indispensable,  from  societies  which  may  not  be  sound  at  all. 

This  is  a  self-evident  corollary  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  descrip- 
tion of  Friendly  Societies'  condition  as  to  actuarial  soundness.  What 
does  he  say  of  their  position  in  his  article  ?  **The  last  report  of  the 
Chief  Registrar  shows  that  the  total  deficits  on  the  qninqnennial 
valuations  amount  to  £6,716,828,  against  which  may  be  set  total 
surpluses  amounting  to  £87 1,670." 

There  can  he  iw  such  ofnct.  The  surpluses  belong  either  to  separate 
societies,  or  to  separate  branches  of  societies,  whose  members  have 
contributed  more  than  necessary ;  other  separate  societies  or  branches 
of  societies  can  never  claim  a  shilling  of  those  surpluses  to  make  np 
their  own  deficiencies  caused  by  their  members  having  contributed 
too  little ;  and,  therefore,  the  probable  deficiency  represents  more 
than  sLx-and-a-half  millions  of  money. 

I  jiass  now  from  Friendly  Societies  in  the  mass  to  the  largest  and 
best  managed  of  them  all.  Mr.  Chamberlain  shows  the  Oddfellows  to 
be  £1,311,531  short,  and  the  Foresters  £2,601,678  in  deficiency.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  larger  an<l  woU  inana«?ed  Orders  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
attain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  position  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if 
they  continue  as  they  liavn  }>egun  and  secure  a  large  annual  addition  of 
younger  members,  tlioy  will  in  the  course  of  years  attain  a  perfect 
solvency." 

Is  this  confident  assertion,  most  constantly  made,  well  founded  or  no? 
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Its  acceptance  without  exam inat ion  may  be  fraught  with  great  danger 
to  any  pension  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  popular  delusion 
to  imagine  that  in  a  well-managed  society  like  the  Oddfellows 
actuarial  soundness  depends  in  the  dighiesi  deg-ree  on  the  success  with 
which  young  members  can  be  induced  to  enter  in  order  to  balance  the 
cost  of  Buocouring  the  old.  They  have  a  fixed  actuarial  payment  for 
every  age  of  entry,  so  that  were  all  the  members  forty  years  of  age 
at  entry  and  contributors  of  the  proper  amount,  the  society  would 
be  sound,  and  keep  sound,  without  the  entry  of  one  younger  man. 

One,  therefore,  of  the  conditions  Mr,  Chamberlain  has  been  taught 
to  trust  in  for  assuring  the  solvency  of  the  great  societies  is  beside 
the  question*  The  other,  the  effect  of  vigorous  effort  at  better 
management,  I  readOy  admit  to  be  made,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear 
to  be  effectuaL  And  this  is  shown  by  JMr.  Chamberlain*B  own  quota- 
tion of  the  actuarial  condition  of  the  Oddfellows  at  the  last  valuation, 
that  of  1885.  If  that  be  rightly  given,  and  the  prophecy  of  such 
solvency  be  at  all  well  founded,  the  amount  of  deficiency  should  be 
appreciably  less  than  at  the  preceding  valuation  of  1880.  But  the 
deficiency  of  1880  was  only  £833, 03G,  while  the  deficiency  five 
years  later,  instead  of  falling,  has,  on  the  contrary,  increased  to 
£1,344,531. 

This  is  a  staggering  fact  which  I  regret  to  leani  but  am  bound  to 
notice,  and  should  give  pause  to  the  Parliainenfcary  Committee  before 
any  measure  they  bring  forward  declares  the  co-operation  even  of  the 
admittedly  best  of  all  the  Friendly  Societies  be  made  by  them  **  an 
essential  part  "  of  their  scheme. 

Another  reason  why  the  scheme  should  not  regard  the  co-operation 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  as  essential  is  this,  that  whatever  claim  they 
may  urge  to  have  established  a  just  system  of  sick-pay  during  work- 
ing life,  and  however  they  may  have  feared  (causelessly  as  I  have 
often  tried  to  prove)  the  competition  of  my  proposal  of  national 
(minijnum)  sick-pay  with  their  larger  operations,  they  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  step  in  now  as  having  any  vested  interest  in  providing 
old  age  pensions,  because  this  is  work  that  they  have  never  done, 
and  that  they  have  attempted  to  do  with  signal  failure. 

For  Mr.  Chamberlain  repeats  the  oft  reiterated  fact  that  their  own 
voluntary  pension  scheme  for  their  own  members  was  only  availed  of 
by  two  individuals  out  of  nearly  700,000  men  (all,  by  the  fact  of 
their  membership,  thrifty  persons),  a  proportion  of  one  to  350,000 ; 
which  is  a  terrible  discouragement,  ah  initio y  to  the  expectation  of 
any  extensive  success  from  any  mere  voluntary  scheme  whatever. 

A  stronger  reason  still  than  these  against  the  committee  making 
the  Friendly  Societies'  active  co-operation  in  securing  pensions 
eesential  to  their  scheme  is  simply  this,  that  the  Friendly  Societies  will 
not  co-operate. 

For  any  Friendly  Society  desiring  to  grant  pensions  to  its  members 
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OIL  the  terms  proposed  must  first  prove  its  aoandneBL  If  tlie  besb 
Friendly  Societies  of  sll  are  in  the  state  which  their  own  TBliiatioii» 
show,  Uiey  cannot  within  any  measarable  period  of  time^  prow 
sach  sonndness  as  wonld  warrant  their  management  being  accepted 
by  any  Government  as  safficient  secority  (if  efen  o&  aooonnt 
only  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtainable  interest  for  money);  or  that 
at  the  end  (it  may  be  of  forty  years  which  such  an  iasanuioe 
may  require)  the  money  contracted  for  woold  be  ttwlable  sA 
all.  For  to  jnake  a  Friendly  Society  a  contractor  for  inaimaicm 
aided  by  Gk>yemment  funds,  the  first  thing  to  do  tnnst  be  to  mtiflfy 
the  Government  of  their  reasonable  power  to  fulfil  such  long  ooo- 
tracts ;  the  second  to  admit,  what  they  will  never  be  willing  to  do^ 
some  Government  supervision  of  their  funds ;  and  the  third,  to  pro?o 
their  societies  not  only  sound  but  permanently  sound.  And  wm  I  ae» 
no  conceivable  means  whereby  they  can  accomplish  this,  thoy  wil> 
simply  not  volunteer  their  co-operation.  For  it  would  be  fitf  bettor 
for  them  not  to  apply  for  the  work  at  all  than  to  apply  and  bo 
refused  on  the  ground  of  offering  insufficient  security. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  to  put  forward  these  arguments,  knoiwing 
as  I  do,  that  this  course  will  exacerbate  the  bitterness  (as  I  honertlj 
believe,  entirely  undeserved)  with  which  the  Friendly  Soeiotioa  have 
treated  me  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  but  feeling,  as  I  do^  that  the 
best  and  truest  interests  of  the  whole  nation  are  panunoont  to  the 
only  supposed  interests  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  I  feel  bound  to 
speak  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  that  in  their  own  showing. 

I  hope  it  will  be  clearly  understood  that  the  warnings  I  have 
ventured  to  express  in  this  matter  are  not  at  all  against  the  indnsioii 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  co-operation,  but  only  against  the  making 
of  their  co-operation  essential  to  the  scheme.  If  they  were  financially 
qualified  and  personally  willing  I  should,  as  heartily  as  any  man, 
desire  that  they  should  co-operate ;  but  as  I  question  their  financia> 
qualification  and  doubt  their  willingness,  I  must  further  believe  that ' 
to  make  their  co-operation  essential  would  be,  practically,  to  nullify 
the  scheme.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  a  pension  scheme  involves  no 
interference  whatever  with  Friendly  Society  operations;*  and,  ao 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  made  no  claim  and  expressed  no  desire  to 
be  the  medium  of  carrying  it  out.  f     Let  the  Committee  invite  their 

*  The  "  superannuations  "  they  provide  are  different  from  pensions,  and,  Tougliljr 
speaking,  amount  to  a  compromise,  m  a  form  advantageous  to  the  SooietiM»  of  olaiiii* 
to  continuous  sick  pay  in  old  age.  The  Actuarial  Report  of  the  1880  valuatioa  givet  an 
instance  of  lowest  sick  pay  amounting  only  to  sisepenoe  per  week. 

t  I  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  George  Palmer  (late  M.P.  for  Beadinff)  sfc  m. 
Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions  called  by  Friendly  Society  men,  the  fidwwiog^ 
apposite  remarks  :  "  It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  for  Friendly  Societies  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  pension  question     They  were  never  established  for  moh  a 

purpose It  seemed  to  him,  after  reading  and  thinking  over  Vr.  Cfaaiiifaer]alii1» 

article,  that  Friendly  Societies  were  not  interetttetl  in  the  matter.  ....  If  the 
were  to  be  solved  it  would  have  to  be  solved  by  Government  action.** 
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oo-operatioD,  and  even  give  them  the  first  claim  to  oo-operate  ;  but 
not  risk  the  wreck  of  Uie  whole  promising  scheme^  by  making 
indispensable  a  co-operation  which  may  be  withheld. 

Another  important  modification  of  the  scheme  aeems  to  me  desirable. 
The  proposal  snggeets  that,  by  way  of  Gfiering  higher  indacemenis 
to  contractors  for  pensions,  a  certain  provision  be  also  assared  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  snch  contractors  as  may  die  before  reaching 
pension  age.  Mr.  Chamberlain  places  this  at  a  sum  for  six  months  of 
10^.  a  week,  and  afterwards  at  Bs, ;  and,  as  I  gather^  this  would  be  a 
condition  of  all  the  old  age  pensions. 

This  seems  a  great  and  needless  complication  of  the  scheme.  For 
what  is  the  object  of  the  pension  proposals  ?  To  secure  a  man's  owa 
old  age  from  pauperism.  In  order  to  do  this,  is  it  wise  to  largely 
increase  the  cost  of  snch  provision  by  requiring  him  to  provide  also 
an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  other  people  who  may  never 
exist,  for  he  may  die  a  bachelor  ?  This  requirement  would  tend  to 
discourage  from  insurance  every  unmarried  man,  for  no  bachelor 
believes  that  he  will  ever  marry,  until  he  meets  with  the  special  indi- 
vidual whose  attractions  revolutionise  his  ideas ;  and  so  just  the  class 
of  young  men  to  whom  the  pension  assurance  would  be  easiest  would 
postpone  till  after  marriage,  and  perhaps  altogether,  the  accept^ce 
of  the  best  national  inducement  which  could  be  offered. 

How  much  better  to  ofifer  one  scale  of  cost  to  those  desirous  to  secure 
pension  only,  and  another  higher  one  to  those  who  wish  to  combine 
a  family  provision  with  pension  for  themselves. 

This  is  what  is  done  by  the  Post  Office  now,  on  scales  called 
TCBpectively  **  Returnable  "  or  ''  Non-returnable." 

To  my  mind  this  introduction  of  a  life  insurance  question  only 
complicates  the  pension  question,  and  goes  far  beyond  the  claim 
which  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  providing  for  old  age. 

In  connection  with  this  a  graver  difficulty  still  arises.  It  is  only 
a  sum  proportionate  to,  and  forming  part  of,  his  personal  contribution 
which  would  come  to  the  widow  and  orphan  of  the  insured.  Take 
these  cases  for  comparison :  An  insurer  pays  at  2 1  years  of  age  his 
own  £5,  and  undertakes  in  addition  a  yearly  payment  of  £1  on  his 
own  account.  He  dies  at  26,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children, 
all  under  12  years  of  sge.  His  contributions  at  the  time  of  his 
de-ath  will  represent,  with  compound  interest  at  2^  per  cent.,  some- 
thing under  £11,  supposing  even  that  the  State  undertakes  the  vfhole 
expense  of  the  business  (jratis.  The  fund  left  will  not  suflice  to  pay 
the  family  even  IOj*.  a  week  for  the  first  six  months.  From  whence 
can  any  further  aid  be  drawn  ?  Not  from  the  contributions  of  other 
contractors,  for  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  the  "  tontine  *'  (but  what 
really  is  the  simple  *' insurance")  system  is  lefl  out  because  acme  folk 
object  to  it ;  not  from  the  State  pension  addition,  because  that  is 
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offered  for  Referred  annnity,  not  for  life  assurance.     There  is  nothing 
left,  and  the  family  provision  becomes  a  delusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  man  only  dies  at  61  years  of  age, 
his  fund  will  have  grown,  with  compound  interest,  to  close  on  £80 ; 
he  may  leave  no  widow ;  he  is  pretty  certain  to  leave  no  child  under 
12  ;  he  may  have  no  representative  he  cares  about,  and  for  him  and 
his,  practically  the  money  will  have  been  saved  in  vain. 

The  outcry  Mr.  Chamberlain  supposes  to  exist  against  the  "  ton- 
tine "  idea,  that  the  contributions  of  those  who  die  should  help  the 
pensions  of  those  who  survive  to  draw  them^  arises  from  the  confusion 
created  in  ignorant  minds  by  the  existence  (not  by  the  use,  for  they 
are  never  used  by  the  classes  we  want  insured)  of  the  Post  Office 
Returnable  scales.  Nothing  bought  on  returnable  scales  is  ever 
insured,  it  is  only  deposited ;  there  is  and  can  be  no  true  insurance 
whatever  without  the  sinking  of  money  for  its  purposes ;  and  that 
this  principle  is  really  the  fairest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  practical 
way  of  doing  the  work  in  hand,  and  is  not  unpopular,  appears  most 
clearly  from  remembering  that  it  is  the  only  principle  hitherto  adopted 
by  insurers  generally.  A  man  who  insures  his  house  against  fire  does 
not  consider  his  premium  lost  if  his  house  be  not  burned  ;  a  man  who 
insures  his  life  for  the  good  6f  those  who  survive  him  does  not  com- 
plain if  his  continued  existence  keeps  them  out  of  the  money ;  further 
etill,  and^still  more  convincing,  the  Friendly  Societies  are  never  expected 
to  return  a  &rthing  of  sick  pay  insurance,  though  the  member  during 
a  long  lifetime  may  not  come  on  the  sick  fund  for  a  single  week. 
Every  one  of  these  contracts  depends  on  money'  sunk,  not  returnable, 
and  the  money  of  those  whose  houses  are  not  burned  pays  the  loss  of 
those  whose  houses  are  burned ;  that  of  the  long-lived  pays  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  families  of  the  short-lived,  and  that  of  those  who 
prove  healthy  pays  for  those  who  suffer  sickness.  The  extinction  of 
what  is  (not  quite  accurately)  called  the  "  tontine  *'  system  would  be 
the  uprooting  of  all  true  and  reliable  insurance,  and  its  advocacy 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  pension  cause. 

A  word  must  also  be  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  State  aid 
is  proposed  to  be  given.  The  scheme  is  not  quite  definite  on  this 
point,  but  its  general  statement  implies  that,  on  the  contributor  pay- 
ing down  £5  (to  anybody  duly  authorised  to  receive  it)  on  pension 
account,  the  State  shall  add  £15.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  State  will  protect  and  accumulate  at  least  the  £15  granted. 

But  who  will  have  to  pay  it  ?  The  taxpayers  of  to-day ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  their  bearing  the  burden  of  present  Poor-Law  cost,  they 
are  to  pay  also  the  burden  of  a  charge  which  will  remove  all  Poor-Law 
cost  in  the  case  of  all  pensioners  from  the  taxpayers  of,  it  may  be,  forty 
years  hence.     If  it  would  be  an  unfair  thing  to  saddle  posterity  with 
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the  payment  of  our  debtg,  wliich  we  should  not  ask,  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  unfair  to  make  the  heavily  burdened  taxpayers  of  the  pre- 
sent pay  in  advance  the  additional  old  age  pauper  bill  for  taxpayers 
forty  years  hence. 

And  this  injustice  may  be  easily  prevented.  For  to  the  State,  as 
a  standing  institution,  it  is  quite  indiflerent  whether  the  £15  offered 
or  its  pension  equivalent  be  paid  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
pension  contract ;  national  security  of  the  right  to  the  pension  at  the 
end  of  the  time  might  be  given  by  a  certificate  of  claim  at  the 
beginning  ;  and  then  the  payment  of  the  pension  when  due  would 
fall,  and  rightly,  on  the  taxpayers  at  the  end,  whom  the  measure 
delivers  from  poor-rates,  and  not  on  those  at  the  beginning,  who 
have  to  pay  the  pauper  bill  of  their  own  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  one  particular  case,  that  of  Friendly  Society 
members  insuring  through  their  society  and  not  through  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  seems  to  contemplate  the  form  of  payment  I 
indicate,  but  my  reasons  for  making  the  State  cash  payment  a 
deferred  one  in  cvcrij  case  do  not  seem  to  have  struck  him.  I  will 
hope  that  the  timely  pointing  out  of  these  reasons  will  induce  him 
and  many  more  to  agree  with  me  that  the  simplest,  fairest,  and  most 
symmetrical  way  will  be  to  make  all  the  Government  pension  grants 
payable  in  the  same  way  as  he  proposes  for  the  Friendly  Society 
member  alone. 

With  these  points,  I  do  not  say  necessarily  adopted  on  my  sug- 
gestion, but  fairly  and  plainly  considered,  I  am,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  fully  flatisfied  of  the  desirability  of  such  an  experiment  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests  being  made.  Every  one  is  agreed  that 
eome  pension  scheme  is  needed,  and  the  public  men  who  have 
hitherto  found  fault  with  his  proposals  admit  the  fact  as  fully  as  he 
states  it.  But  their  criticisms,  so  far,  do  not  help  the  matter 
forward ;  they  find  fault  with  this  or  that,  but  put  nothing  better  in 
the  place  of  his  proposal, 

I  may  be  expected  to  state  my  own  view  as  to  its  probable 
success,  I  believe  such  success  can  only  be  partial  at  best ;  I  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  hope  it  might  prove  comprehensive ;  but  feeling 
sure  that  while  it  may  be  accepted  by  a  few  of  our  best  and  wisest 
workers  it  will  be  generally  neglected  by  the  mass  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  so  that  it  will  only  benefit  those  who  want  it 
least  and  not  alter  the  condition  of  those  who  need  it  most,  I  might 
be  supposed  lx)und  to  condemn  it  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  I 
urge  thinkers  on  the  matter  to  support  it  heartily,  but  not  as 
a  final  measure  ;  t«  treat  it  as  a  desirable  experiment,  and  give  it 
fair  play.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  must  do  ultimate  good  whether  it 
succeed  or  no  j  if  the  former,  a  good  work  is  done  ;  if  the  latter,  a 
good  lesson  will  be  gained,  for  it  will  show  more  clearly  than  ever 
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'what  I  most  firmly  believe — ^that  no  voluntary  system,  however  con- 
siderate and  generous,  will  ever  embrace  the  masses  we  want  to  savB 
from  pauperism  ;  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  put 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  But  this  will  justify  all  the  more 
fully  proposals  which  then  must  follow — namely,  that  with  the  large 
aid  offered  by  the  State,  the  young  shoulders  should  be  required  to 
bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  Poor-Law  burden  they  expect  the  old  ones 
to  bear  for  them,  and  do  their  share,  when  they  can  do  it  with  ease, 
to  save  themselves  from  a  pauperism  which  ruins  their  independence 
through  life,  but  the  misery  of  which  they  will  not  learn  to  believe 
in  till  too  late  for  deliverance.  By  compulsion  of  the  young  (for  aW 
laws  are  compulsions)  we  have  saved  our  population  from  the  awfrrl 
ravages  of  small-pox ;  by  compulsion  of  the  young,  we  hope  to  save 
all  the  nation  from  ignorance;  and  none  but  a  few  faddists  and 
doctrinaires  say  (while  not  one  even  of  those  can  show)  that  we  have 
not  done  wisely  and  well.  Why  not  carry  the  principle  a  little 
further,  and  save  our  population  from  pauperism,  with  all  its  bitter- 
ness and  misery  ?  No  measure  of  the  kind  can  be  hopeful  that  is 
not  comprehensive,  and  no  comprehension  can  be  complete  that  does 
not  embrace,  as  it  should,  every  unit  of  the  population.  We  are 
told  that  compulsion  of  the  young  (and  it  is  only  upon  the  young 
and  in  their  own  best  interests  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed)  is 
impossible,  and  that  voluntary  means  only  must  be  tried.  Let  them 
be  tried,  and  the  result  will  teach  the  nation  a  better  opinion,  and 
tend  to  bring  about  the  great  end  desired  in  the  only  way  that  any 
man  can  show  a  reasonable  chance  of  its  being  effectually  done. 

I  utterly  deny  that  impossibility  of  compulsion  which  so  many  are 
ready  to  assume.  That  some  men,  now  under  the  worse  compulsion 
of  providing  for  the  wasteful  as  well  as  for  themselves  which  the 
Poor-Law  inflicts,  bear  the  thing,  and  yet  tremble  before  the  word,  I 
fully  admit.  But  that  these,  however  noisy,  represent  the  bulk  of 
national  opinion  or  logical  thought,  I  absolutely  and  confidently 
deny,  as  I  have  reason  to  do.  And  that  reason  is  found  in  the  facts 
with  which  I  conclude  this  paper,  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
have  addressed  something  like  four  hundred  public  meetings  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  on  the  subject;  that  we  have  always  found 
vehement  denouncers  of  all  compulsion  ;  and  that  in  only  one  of  those 
meetings,  which  was  broken  up  by  way  of  a  party  demonstration 
against  the  late  Samuel  Morley  who  was  in  the  chair,  did  we  ever 
fail  to  obtain  an  overwhelming,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  an 
absolutely  unanimous  vote,  in  favour  of  such  a  compulsory  resolution 
as  was  put  forward  by  the  National  Providence  League. 

William  Lewery  Blackley. 
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THE  significant  event  of  the  closing  year  was  the  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Conference.  Since  Hodge  dilated  at  the  1885  election 
we  have  heard  of  him  from  every  one  except  himself.  Statisticians  and 
theorists  have  seci'eted  figures  for  his  consolation  ;  rival  politicians 
have  angled  for  him  on  either  side  the  stream  ;  Federation  programmes 
have  proclaimed  his  disabilities  with  an  eloquence  almost  practical  ; 
journalists  have  penetrated  his  haunts,  and  translated  his  Doric  into 
the  very  choice  Italian  of  the  daily  press.  The  value  of  hia  own 
testimony,  could  it  be  obtained,  to  his  own  grievances  and  aims^  was 
the  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst ;  and  in  the  Farringdon  Street 
Hall,  in  December  last,  Hodge  became  articulate:  lo$  locutit$*  There 
was  no  lack  of  point  in  his  brief  utterances,  no  wandering  from  the 
theme  of  his  troubles  and  his  demands.  The  keynote  of  hia  oratory 
took  by  surprise  the  uninitiated.  Bishop  Wilberforce  used  to  relate 
that  at  a  Cuddesdon  ordination,  in  answer  to  the  stereotyped  question, 
"  What  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  spiritual  development  in  your 
parish  "  ?  an  aspiring  curate  wrote,  "  My  rector  " ;  and  for  once  the 
curate  and  the  labourer  are  in  a  tale*  As  aUotment  landlord,  as  vestry 
chairman,  school  manager,  Primrose  Leaguer,  charity  trustee,  the 
parson  held  an  eminence  of  obloquy  which  may  well  have  made  sore 
trial  of  his  Christian  temper  when  his  frank  critics  on  their  return  en- 
countered him  in  churchyard  path  or  village  street.  Behind  him 
came  ihe  kindred  personalities  of  squire,  farmer,  guardian  j  then  the 
foul  housing,  the  starvation  wage,  the  workhouse  and  the  game-laws, 
political  intimidation,  arbitrary  dismissal,  compulsory  maintenance  of 
parents.  The  remedies  were  summarised  with  equal  pithiness  ;  for 
parish  councils  and  for  equitable  allotment  laws  the  cry  was  choric ; 
wading-rooms,  lecture-halls,  recreation-grounds^  with  free  access  to 
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the  school-room  for  political,  temperance,  educational  discussion,  were 
demanded  amid  load  approval.  Old-age  pensions,  labourers'  unions,  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  even  disestablishment  and  land  nationalisation, 
found  their  advocates ;  and  through  all  these  proposals  and  remon- 
strances, immediate  or  remote,  rang  the  note  of  personal  not  of  prompted 
aspiration  ;  the  protesting  labourer's  melancholy  was,  as  Jaques  would 
say,  neither  the  agitator's  melancholy,  nor  the  reformer's  melancholy, 
nor  the  politician's  melancholy,  but  '^  a  melancholy  of  his  own." 

To  those  who  like  myself  have  talked  to  labourers  and  visited  their 
homes  in  every  county,  almost  in  every  constituency,  of  England,  their 
bitterness  is  natural  and  their  revolt  is  welcome.  All  agricultaral 
labour  agitation  must  base  itself  on  the  existing  wretchedness  which  sub- 
merges at  least  a  moiety  of  our  rural  population.  The  primaiy  elements 
of  material  comfort  are,  I  suppose,  the  home  and  the  income :  how  is 
Hodge  endowed  with  these?  What,  first  of  all,  are  his  domestic 
felicities  ?  There  is  a  shop-window  in  Birmingham  filled  with  chromo- 
lithographs of  Warwickshire  cottages,  and  they  are  true  to  life.  Nothing 
can  be  lovelier  than  their  red  lichened  walls,  their  rich  brown  thatch, 
the  jessamine  and  eglantine  embowering  the  diamond-paned  windows, 
the  picturesque  shed  filling  in  the  comer  of  the  foreground.  The 
squire's  daughter  driving  past  stops  her  father's  carriage  that  she  may 
sketch  them ;  the  Londoner  traversing  the  village  brims  w|th  tender 
emotion,  and  murmurs  the  '^  Sweet  Auburn  "  lines,  as  one  tiny  paradise 
succeeds  another ;  echoes  the  pastoral  wish  of  a  Midland  bishop  that 
the  agitator  satanically  invading  them  might  find  his  quietus  in  a 
horse-pond.  But  if  Asmodeus  were  to  unroof  the  cottages  and  discover 
their  contents,  Crabbe's  realism  would  displace  Goldsmith's  sentiment 
in  the  Londoner's  memory,  while  the  young  lady  would  shut  her  sketch- 
book and  pass  on  shuddering.  For  they  might  see  revealed  a  single 
bedroom  ten  feet  square,  with  holes  in  roof,  walls,  floor,  with  inmates 
six  to  ten  in  number,  of  both  sexes  and  some  of  adult  years,  sleeping 
nightly  on  two  wretched  beds.  They  might  see  perhaps,  what  I  have 
seen,  and  what  many  a  country  doctor  sees  not  seldom,  a  corpse 
lying  in  one  bed,  and  the  survivors  huddling  in  the  other  until  burying 
time  shall  come.  They  would  find  the  only  drinking- well  for  a  dozen 
houses  foul  to  taste  and  smell;  the  picturesque  comer  shed  disguising 
sanitary  derangements  too  loathsome  to  describe.  Such  abominations 
are  not  ideal,  not  isolated,  not  even  rare.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  horrified,  two  years  ago,  by  Sir  Walter  Foster's  citations  from  a 
medical  report  of  village  after  village  in  North  Bucks.  At  the 
Liberal  Club  Conference  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  a  case  in  Hamp- 
shire was  described,  where  ten  persons,  including  two  married  couples, 
slept  in  one  small  room.  The  coroner  of  Mid-Oxfordshire  held  an 
inquest  lately  on  the  body  of  an  infant,  whose  father,  mother,  and  their 
five  children,  amongst  them  a  girl  of  sixteen  and  a  boy  of  fourteen,  slept 
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in  one  upstairs  room.  In  the  Petty  SessioBS  of  a  Warwickshire  town 
last  sammer,  the  inspector  reported  a  cottage,  in  one  room  of  which, 
11  feet  by  15  feet,  eight  inmates,  a  lad  of  eighteen  and  two  girls  of 
fourteen  and  twelve,  slept  together  on  the  floor.  The  Braintree 
guardians  about  the  same  time  listened  to  a  tale  of  overcrowding  in 
the  village  of  Hatford  Peverel ;  a  two-roomed  cottage,  the  downstaira 
living  room  used  at  night  for  sleeping  by  the  parents,  the  one  bedroom 
ftccommodatiug  eight  children,  this  time  with  a  girl  of  seventeen  and  & 
boy  of  fourteen  in  their  midst. 

At  New  Ileadingtou,  near  Oxford,  died  recently  one  John  Giles, 
"  of  heart  disease  accelerated  by  poverty/''  whose  family  of  thirteen 
divided  two  rooms  between  them.  In  one  be^l  slept  the  married 
daughter,  her  husband,  and  their  two  children  ;  in  the  other,  of  the 
same  room,  slept  Alice,  aged  twenty,  Fiederick,  aged  seventeen, 
"William,  aged  twelve,  while  Alice's  young  man  slept  in  the  downstairs 
room.  And  so,  to  shorten  a  list  which  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
we  culminate  in  a  case  near  Bridgewater,  where  fifteen  human  beings 
apportioned  themselves  between  a  mud-floored  hovel  on  the  ground  and 
an  unceiled  garret  in  the  roof,  the  family  comprising — (1)  man  and 
wife  ;  (2)  eldest  daughter,  with  five  illegitimate  children,  of  whom 
two  were  adult ;  (o)  second  daught^er,  with  six  illegitimate  children,  of 
whom  one  was  adnlt,  '"Immoral  relations/'  adds  the  euphemistic 
inspector,  "  were  said  to  be  the  result."  **  Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet, 
good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  ray  imagination !  " 

The  medical  officer  of  a  large  county  reported  lately  to  the 
magistrates  that  of  the  cottages  in  his  district  fifty  per  cent,  had 
only  two  bedrooms — twenty  per  cent,  had  only  one.  Immoral 
relations  said  to  be  the  result !  It  needs  no  medical  officer  to 
teach  us  tliat.  Let  careful  English  mothers,  who  with  unceasing 
preventive  modesty  guard  their  young  girls  from  dangerous 
associations  and  polluting  contact,  consider  what  this  means ; 
at  first,  while  the  young  ones  are  infantine,  overcrowding  means 
unhealthiness ;  indecency  as  sexual  consciousness  supervenes;  when 
puberty  is  reached,  inevitable  incest.  A  paper  was  read  last  year 
before  tho  British  Association, describing  the  **  young  men  wigwams'* 
of  the  Malay  natives.  In  that  benighted  region  the  family  wigwam 
holds  the  household  while  the  lads  are  children  ;  attaining  adolescence, 
they  withdraw  from  the  common  sleepiDg-hut  to  the  special  bachelor 
wigwams  which  savage  decency  prescribes.  Of  course  they  are 
blinded  heathen,  bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  and  w^e  very 
properly  transmit  reverend  men  to  rescue  them  from  the  alternative 
which  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have  assigned  to 
them.  And  yet,  knowing  not  the  law,  they  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law;  they  instinctively  respect  and  enforce  those 
observances  of  moral  decency  which  we  with  our  monarchy  and  our 
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aristocracy  and  oar  Esfcablished  Chnrcli  and  oar  coantless  miflsionary 
enterprises,  not  only  disregard,  bat  make  impossible,  amongst  a  third 
of  oar  raral  brethren.     And  our  sin  is  not  only  against  morals.     If 
cleanliness  galls  the  kibe  of.  godliness,   insanitation    comes  no  less 
near  the  heel  of  immorality  ;   and  a  large  proportion  of  oar  cottages 
are  traps  for  infections  fever  as  well  as  for  social  degradation.     The 
parson  of  Ixworth  told  as  the  other  day  that  one-half  of  the  houses 
in  his  parish  ought  to  be  condemned  on  sanitary  grounds.     Un- 
trapped  drains  close  to  the  cottage-doors ;  open  ditches  of  black  patrid 
sewage  stagnating  under  the  windows;  from  the  one  closet  which 
serves  a  block  of  houses  liquid  matter  oozing  into  a  horrible  cesspool ; 
open  wells  below  the  level  of  the  closet  and  adjacent  pig-sty ;  sitting- 
room  floors  lower  than  the  ground  without,  and  holding  the  water 
which  flows  in ;  windows  that  will  not  open,  or  that  will  not  close ; 
rain  dropping  through  the  roof  upon  the  beds ;  circumspect  treading 
necessary  to  avoid  holes   in  the   flooring   of  the    upstairs  room : — 
these  are  conditions  which  I  see    continually,  and    in   evidence  of 
which    I   could  fill    a   Blue-book.      Who   can    estimate   the   mere 
money   cost    of   the    chronic    sickness,    disablement,    death,    which 
these  pests  breed  ?     Sir  J.  Phayrer  puts  our  industrial  loss  from 
preventible  deaths  alone  at  from  seven  to  eight  million  pounds  a  year. 
Mr.  Millington,  in  his  able  prize  essay  on   "  Housing  of  the  Poor," 
calculates  the  entire  loss  in  wage,  medical  expense,  funerals,  mainte- 
nance of   widows  and  orphans,  at  twenty  million  pounds.     ''  That 
house,"  said  to  me  one  day  the  parish  doctor  of  a  village,  *'  may 
become    at    any  moment    a  centre  of   typhus    fever  for  the  entire 
district."     "  You  are  a  new-comer,"  I  answered,   "  or  you  would  not 
use  the  singular  number."    I  knew  that  parish  well ;  seven  years  ago 
the    villagers    held  an    indignation  meeting,   and   presented  to  the 
guardians  ten  cases  pressing  for  immediate  interference  on  account 
of  foul  or  insuflicient  water  supply  and  noxious  closet  accommodation. 
The  guardians  took  immediate  action  against  a  poor  man's  pig,  which 
had  not  been  mentioned  as  a  nuisance,  diverted   a  spring  of  pure 
water,  the  property  of  the  parish,  to  a  pump  appropriated  by  a  set  of 
cottages  belonging  to  a  guardian,  charging  the  cost  of  transfer  to 
the  parish  ;  and  that  was  all.      Later  on  their  attention  was  called 
in  the  local  newspapers  to  a  particular  case  of   mortal  urgency  in  the 
same  parish ;  no  remedy  was  attempted,  and   a  child  living  in  the 
cottage  died   shortly  afterwards  of  diphtheria.     The   law  is  not  to 
blame ;    stringent    remedial   powers    are    entrusted    to    these    rural 
sanitary  authorities ;    they  will  not   interfere    because  in  too  many 
cases,  to  quote  the  Parliamentary  evidence  of  Mr.  Adolphe   Smith, 
Sanitary  Commissioner  to  the  Lanccty   **  they  or  their   relations  are 
the   owners  of  the  worst    incriminated    property ;"  nay,   *'  so  bitter 
is  their  hostility  to  reform,  that  several  medical  oflicers  of  health  have 
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lost   their   positions   throDgh    trying   conscieDtioosly    to    apply    the 
existing  law." 

1  pass  from  the  home  to  the  income.  What  are  the  labonrer's 
wages?  In  the  north  of  England,  £1  a  week;  descending  as  we 
travel  southward  through  sixteen,  fourteen,  twelve,  ten  shillings  to 
nine  shillings  in  parts  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  Major  Craigie  gives  from 
twenty-one  districts  an  average  of  12^?.  3(Lf  which  he  increases  by 
hoQse  and  harvest  money  to  lAs,  8d.  per  week.  Mr,  Kebbel's  tables, 
compiled  from  twenty-one  counties,  and  adding  extra  pay  for  piece- 
work, harvest  work,  perquisites,  makes  an  average  of  15^.  Sd.  per 
week.  His  estimate  of  harvest  pay  appears  to  me  too  high  j  neither 
he  nor  Major  Craigie  seems  to  allow  for  the  frequent  uneraploy  which 
is  the  sorest  incident  in  the  Held  labourer's  lot.  Let  us  assome, 
however,  that  the  average  throughout  England  is  nominally  15^.  Sd. 
per  week,  and  inquire  what  proportion  its  purchasing  power  bears  to 
the  labourer's  weekly  needs.  The  following  budget,  calculated  for 
husband,  wife,  and  four  yonng  children,  has  been  tested  and  modified 
by  labourers  and  their  wives  in  many  parts.  The  cost  of  bread  is  at 
the  present  time  hisjher  than  I  have  quoted^  but  that  is  not,  I  hope, 
destined  to  continue  :  — 


£ 

s,    d. 

Kent 0 

•2     (1 

Sick  club       .... 

. 

0 

0     6 

Bread,  eight  loaves  at  Ad.  to  5d. 

. 

.     0 

?,     (J 

Flour 

0 

{}   a 

Meat,  6  Ibft.  at  Sd, . 

0 

4     0 

Sugar,  2  lbs,  at  3d,        .         .         . 

0 

1)     6 

Potato«5H        .... 

0 

0  h) 

Cheese,  1  lb,  at  8rf. 

il 

a     H 

Tea,  I  lb.  at  2*.     . 

.     0 

1     1J 

butter,  1  lb.  at  Iff. 

.     0 

1      0 

Wilk     .        .        .         .        , 

.     0 

1     0 

Treacle         .... 

.     0 

0     3 

Salt  nnd  pepper     . 

0 

0     2 

CandleH  aud  paraflin 

.     0 

0     ti 

Fuel 

0 

1     « 

Clothef^,  washing  materials,  refuiire,  &c. 

.     0 

2     S 

Took,  furniture^  sundries 

.     0 

U  10 

Total  £1      12 

This  estimate  includes  bare  necessaries  only  ;  it  makes  no  charge 
for  beer  or  tobacco,  f  jr  weekly  newspaper  or  occasional  excursion, 
holiday,  village  club- day ;  it  tallies  closely  with  the  formula  in  use 
among  cottagers,  who  will  tell  you  that  sixpence  a  day  per  head  is 
the  smallest  income  on  which  a  family  can  live  without  anxiety  and 
snfiering ;  yet  Jlr,  Kebbels  figures,  which  are  probably  in  excess  of 
facts,  bring  up  the  average  only  to  a  sum  lower  than  this  minimum 
of  decency  and  comfort  by  55.  GiL  a  week.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence amongst  families  where  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week  pulls  down 
?OL.  Ui.  2  D 
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the  average  ;  in  houBeholds  of  seven  or  eight  young  children  where 
the  weekly  wage  is  intermittent ;  in  parishes  where  piecework  and 
perquisites  are  unknown ;  in  districts  where  harvestmg  is  scarce — 
creates  tragedies  familiar  to  the  parson  and  the  doctor,  but  foreign  to 
the  chronicles  of  the  statistician.  They  mean  that  the  household  food 
is  stinted,  the  children  go  hungry  to  school,  the  new  baby  is  bom 
weakly  and  half-nourished^  the  mother  recovers  from  her  confinement 
on  milkless  tea  with  bread  and  lard,  the  father  dulls  his  stomach's 
craving  with  doctored  beer  and  spirits  at  the  public-house  :  that 
while  the  average  English  labourer  forfeits  one-fourth  of  the  righteous 
profits  of  his  daily  toil,  the  more  hard-pressed  victim  is  far  worse  fed 
and  far  less  fitted  for  his  work  than  the  horses  in  the  cart  or  plough 
he  drives. 

If  material  wretchedness  of  squalid  home  and  narrowed  income 
grind  the  body,  thraldom  crushes  the  soul.  Those  who  read  this 
paper  have  no  experience  of  what  it  means. 

"  He  that  aye  has  livit  free 
May  nought  knaw  well  the  property, 
The  anger,  nor  the  wretched  doom, 
That  is  couplit  to  foul  thirldom." 

It  was  in  the  golden  age  of  the  English  peasant  that  Barbour  vnx)te 
the  lines;  his  income,  as  Thorold  Eogers  tells  us,  equivalent  to 
twQuty-six  shillings  a  week  of  our  currency,  his  provisions  cheap, 
eight  hours  the  limit  of  his  labour  day,  the  curtilage  or  garden  large, 
the  weekly  rent  of  that  and  cottage  sixpence,  the  common  land 
abundant.  Above  all  he  was  independent,  in  his  life,  his  industry, 
his  house ;  serfage  and  villeinage  had  broken  down,  and  the  wage- 
earning  peasant  was  free.  He  is  not  free  to-day.  His  tenure  of 
employment  is  uncertain,  his  wretched  house  hangs  on  a  weekly 
notice ;  if  he  becomes  a  local  preacher,  attends  Radical  meetings, 
agitates  for  allotments,  complains  of  his  foul  surroundings,  forgets  to 
touch  his  hat  to  squire  or  to  parson,  he  may  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage 
to  find  another  where  he  can.  His  so-called  franchise — significant 
that  there  should  be  no  word  in  English  to  express  it — ^is  too 
frequently  a  farce.     "  Now   mind,    John,"   is  the  employer's  menace 

before  an  election  to  County  Council  or  to  Parliament,  "  if  Mr. 

gets  in  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you."  If  any  one  arraigns  these 
statements,  thinks  I  exaggerate  intimidating  pressure  on  the  one 
side,  down-trodden  servility  on  the  other,  let  him  quote  my  words  in 
any  village  meeting  where  the  labourers  are  not  visibly  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  farmer,  bailiff,  squire ;  then  listen  to  the  passionate 
assent,  and  take  down  the  corroborating  incidents  which  men  will 
linger  afterwards  to  relate  to  him.  I  know  a  village  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  work  in  a  local  industry.  In  the 
^85  election  all  voted  as  they  pleased ;  some  wisely  kept  their  secret, 
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8ome  boasted  of  the  vote  which  they  had  given,  and  the  vote  was 
adverse  to  the  employer's  wishes.  Shortly  afterwards  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hands  took  place,  on  the  plea  of  slack  demand ;  the 
men  discharged  were  in  every  case  obnoxious  voters :  they  were  kept 
out  of  work  for  weeks  till  the  iron  had  entered  into  their  souls; 
then  by  one  and  two  they  were  taken  on  again  with  the  assurance 
that  permanent  employ  could  not  be  promised.  They  well  understood 
the  implication  j  to-day  there  is  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  dares 
breathe  his  opinion  on  industrial,  political,  social  topics;  for  he 
knows  that  all  around  him  are  the  master's  spies,  delegated  to  report 
and  to  chastise  anda<;iou3  frankness. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  townsman  to  realUe  the  villager's  helpless- 
ness as  regards  medical  attendance.  The  overworked  club  or  parish 
doctor  lives  far  away ;  he  may  be  a  Tom  Thumall,  he  is  much  oftener 
a  Bob  vSawyer,  His  visits  when  solicited  are  lonpj  postponed  and 
hasty;  he  not  unfrequently arrives  too  late  for  a  confinement,  though, 
whether  he  presides  or  not,  if  sent  for  he  insists  upon  the  fee,  a 
month's  income  probably  trO  the  patient.  Vaccination  lymph,  passing 
through  contaminated  channels,  deposits  more  malignity  than  it 
prevents ;  **  her's  never  been  well  since  her  was  cut-,"  says  the  mother, 
showing  the  blotched  face  which  was  clean  and  fair  until  the  lancet 
poisoned  the  little  arm.  The  art  of  nursing  is  incarnated  in  some 
old  dame  whose  pharmacopceia  halts  at  coltsfootwine  and  goosa- 
grease*  The  tired  wife  or  husband  walks  two  miles  for  each  supply 
of  medicine.  Surgical  incompetence  is  supplemented  by  the  "  bone- 
setter  "  ;  medical  helplessness  by  the  hospital  ten  miles  otll  But  for 
this  last,  village  mortality  would  be  frightful. 

Not  a  few  of  the  labourers*  legal  disabilities  have  been  revealed  to 
him  for  the  first  time  of  late,  in  the  checks  imposed  upon  his  elibrts 
to  assert  his  rights.  In  1886  many  labourers  attended  pariah  vestry, 
hoping  to  choose  working  men  as  overseers,  guardians,  church  wardens. 
They  succeeded  here  and  there,  to  find  their  votes  in  vestry  nullified, 
by  the  overruling  of  magistrates,  by  the  property  qualification,  by  the 
plural  vote.  To  the  rankling  sense  of  injustice  which  this  last  more 
especially  generated  is  partly  due  the  demand  for  pariah  councils, 
just  as  the  cry  for  board  schools  is  accentuated,  if  not  caused,  by 
the  folly  of  denominational  managers  in  closing  their  doors  against 
political  meetings.  For  the  word  politics  has  acquired  in  the  villages 
a  specific  meaning,  little  understood  by  local  wire-pullers  and  in 
London  clubs.  It  means  there,  as  it  ought  to  mean  with  all  of  us, 
the  extension  of  the  happiness  of  the  commumty ;  but  since  men,  aa 
Pope  tells  U6,  rise  to  the  whole  from  individuals,  it  means  to  them 
more  immediately  the  reform  of  their  own  social  grievances.  And 
their  acceptance  of  political  education  is  by  virtue  of  itn  narrowness 
more  intense  than  that  of  dwellers   in  the   town.     The  minute  and 
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sedalous  attention  of  unlettered  men  to  a  speaker  wlio  bolds  their 
sympathies  is  something  very  different  from  the  exacting,  critical, 
half-arrogant  appreciation  of  the  more  widely  instructed  and  swift- 
brained  artisan.  The  bovine  gaze  is  painfully  intent,  the  lean  jaws, 
compelled  for  a  moment  to  distend  in  laughter,  return  at  once  to  the 
rigidity  of  fixed  receptiveness.  To-morrow,  and  for  many  days  to 
come,  under  the  hedge  at  bread  and  onion  time,  on  the  ale-bench  in 
the  evening,  one  after  another  will  recall  and  repeat  successive  utter- 
ances of  the  orator.  It  is*  a  fact  that  in  mauy  places  the  men  are 
able  long  afler  he  has  passed  away  from  th^m  to  say  over  almost 
word  for  word  the  entire  speech  of  a  popular  demagogue.  And  ao 
the  six  years  past  during  which  this  education  has  continued,  pene- 
trating through  newspapers,  leaflets,  lecturers,  to  every  village  in  the 
land,  have  issued  in  the  rooted  conviction  and  the  formulated  resolve 
sampled  by  fifty-eight  vivacious  malcontents  at  the  Farriugdon  Street 
Hall. 

What  then,  at  this  crisis  in  our  Parliamentary  history,  is  the 
political  attitude  of  the  peasant  voter  ?  Knowing  his  own  dominant 
power  in  rural  constituencies,  what  promises  will  he  follow,  what 
reforms  will  he  substantiate  at  the  coming  general  election  ?  And 
first,  is  he  interested  in  Irish  Home  Rule  ?  **  Soberly,"  as  Lady 
Grace  says  in  Gibber's  once  popular  play.  Where  Irish  members 
have  drawn  tears  down  his  iron  cheek  by  stories  of  eviction,  his  anger 
bums  against  the  landlords  and  the  Castle  ;  in  every  case  he  owns  a 
fellow-feeling  with  his  Irish  brother,  and  will  gladly  include  him  in 
the  emancipation  he  covets  for  himself;  but  Home  Rule  by  itself 
would  never  have  roused  him  to  activity  at  the  polls ;  the  image  of 
the  "  sandwich,"  condemned,  bantered,  adulated,  on  many  platforms, 
faithfully  metaphors  his  temper.  On  "  imperial  questions,"  as  they 
are  called,  federation  and  finance,  international  arbitration,  foreign 
policy,  quid  Tiridatem  terreatj  he  is  unice  sccurus.  Parliamentary  and 
electoral  reforms,  abolition  of  the  hereditary  House,  the  single  vote, 
manhood  suffrage,  payment  of  members,  attract  him  in  the  second  or 
third  degree ;  he  will  give  his  mind  to  them  **  arter  a  bit " ;  but  his 
immediate,  strenuous,  passionate  demand  is  for  the  competence  and  the 
freedom  which  he  thinks  will  spring  from  allotments  and  from  parish 
councils.  His  claims  for  the  first  have  been  Sibylline  ;  after  each 
rejection  of  his  suit  he  has  returned  with  a  larger  programme,  his 
horizon  widened  by  two  delusive  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  a  large 
accession  of  holdings  on  terms  which  have  proved  nugatory.  The 
land  hunger  manifested  after  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has 
augmented  the  number  of  allotments  in  England,  if  the  Government 
returns  be  accurate,  as  they  apparently  are  not,  from  348,872  in 
1866  to  444,024  in  1890 ;  but  scarcely  one  of  these  has  been 
attained  under  conditions  which  the  tenants  accept   as  satisfactory. 
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UDimpeachable  experiment  has  shown  that  where  rent  is  fair  and 
tenure  fixed,  £10  a  year  can  be  saved  on  a  single  acre,  bnt  I  know 
of  one  district  only  which  is  fertilised  by  such  provisions.  The 
Allotment  Acts  of  1887  and  1890,  were  they  efficient  on  other  points, 
fail  hopelessly  in  these,  and  are  further  costly  and  confased.  They 
may  have  indirectly  stimalated  the  benevolence  or  the  alarm  of  land- 
owners J  in  the  ref asal  of  Government  to  grant  returns,  it  is  doubtful 
if  by  their  machinery  allotments  have  been  anywhere  obtained.  The 
increase  preceded  their  enactment  and  was  independent  of  their 
agency ;  while  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  no  such  Act,  allotmenta 
increased  daring  the  four  years  qnoted  in  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion thau  in  England  where  the  Acts  prevail.  At  any  rat©  the 
labourer  is  resolved  and  is  unanimous  as  to  what  an  Allotment  Act 
must  grant  to  him.  He  claims  for  the  parish  council  which  he 
postulates  clear  legal  power  to  take  from  the  landowner  compulsorijy, 
at  a  fair  agricultural  rent  determined  if  necessary  by  a  Land  Court, 
with  perpetual  tenure  so  long  as  the  rents  are  paid,  as  much  land  as 
ke  requires,  and  security  for  any  buildings  he  may  erect  upon  it. 
And  this  will  be  only  one  among  the  fouctiona  of  his  parish  council. 
He  would  have  it  supplant  the  overseers  and  churchwardens,  manage 
the  schools,  control  the  public-houses,  assume  trusteeship  of  local 
charities,  exercise  powers  of  sanitation,  present  applicants  for  parish 
relief,  create  village  halls,  reading-rooms,  recreation-grounds,  establish 
village  hospitals  with  trained  nurse  and  midwife ;  its  members  being 
elected,  in  fair  proportion  to  the  population,  by  the  single,  secret 
vote. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  language  held  recently  by  Radical 
tttatesmeuj  that  all  these  demands  will  be  conceded.  The  most 
revolutionary  amongst  them  are  the  compulsory  fair  rental  and  the 
fixed  tenure ;  but  serious  restrictions  on  landlordism  are  felt  by 
landlords  themselves  to  be  inevitable,  and  their  extensive  alienation 
of  common  lands  in  the  past  would  facilitate  a  more  stringent 
restitution  than  the  labourers  require.  There  remains  a  vital  question: 
Will  land-ownership  and  self-government  remedy  the  evils  which  are 
draining  village  life  ?  Will  they  bring  men  back  from  town  to 
country,  or  at  any  rate  check  the  exodus  ?  I  am  certain  that  a 
fighteous  allotment  law  would  tempt  the  young  villager  who  has  not 
left  his  home  to  stay  there.  The  popularity  of  rural  life,  and  the 
immense  preponderance  of  country  mice  over  town  mice  in  France  is 
due  to  its  landed  system.  A  French  paysan  begins  to  save  as  soon 
«8  he  begins  to  earn,  for  it  is  worth  Ms  while  to  save  ;  he  amasses 
£40,  and  buys  an  acre  of  land.  Further  saving  is  assisted  by  the 
profits  of  his  acre  ;  he  becomes  the  owner  of  a  hectare  ;  builds  a  house 
<tpon  it ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  aspires  to  a  wife,  a  wife  who  would 
tiot  have  taken  a  landless  man,  and  who  has  herself  inherited  or 
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saved,  and  briDgs  her  share  to  the  Tn^nagc,  From  sixteen  years  oJd 
his  life  is  hopeful  and  progressive ;  each  year  brings  access  of  sub- 
stance, independence,  prospect,  until  old  age  is  solaced  by  the  rest 
which  lifelong  toil  has  earned.  The  English  lad  spends  all  his. 
earnings;  there  is  no  inducement  to  him  to  save.  If  he  pnts  by 
£'iO,  he  can  only  invest  it  in  the  savings-bank,  and  gain  from  it  £1 
a  year.  There  is  no  excitement  in  £1  a  year  ;  it  does  not  stimulate- 
to  the  rigid  self-denial  and  economy  involved  in  saving  £40  out  of 
1 2^.  a  week.  He  marries  early  ;  why  should  he  wait  ?  he  will  be 
quite  as  miserable  ten  years  hence  as  he  is  to-day ;  so  at  one  or  two- 
and  twenty  he  takes  to  himself  a  shiftless,  untrained,  penniless  sloven  ; 
and  at  thirty,  when  the  French  peasant  gains  his  Hachel  aft^r  more 
than  seven  years  of  service,  the  Eagliehman's  unkempt  home  i» 
crowded  with  unfortunate  children,  to  be  dragged  up,  not  brought 
up,  on  the  unincreasing  maximum  of  325.  a  week.  Xaturally  the 
youth  of  spirit,  beginning  life,  and  surveying  these  conditions  aU 
around  him,  leaves  the  country  for  the  town.  But  grant  him  an  acre 
of  land,  his  own^  as  the  park  and  mansion  are  the  squire^s  own,  so 
long  as  he  pays  the  rent, — he  will  at  once  begin  to  save  upon  it,  as 
my  Stockton  allotment  holders  find  that  they  can  save,  £10  to  £11 
a  year ;  will  increase  his  take,  build  a  cottage  on  it  through  a  building 
society,  marry  by-and-by  a  sensible,  thrifty  girl,  who  understands 
marketing,  needlework,  cooking,  washing ;  who  brings  her  savings  ta 
add  to  his,  and  by  her  management  of  bees,  poultry,  fruit,  adds  ten  or 
eleven  shillings  a  week  to  the  income.  He  will  extend  his  acreage  till  he- 
becomes  a  farmer  and  abandons  wage-work,  or  he  will  live  in  a  home^ 
that  is  comfortable  and  his  own,  with  money  accumulating  in  the 
bank  as  a  provision  for  old  age  and  sickness.  He  will  stand  np 
alongside  of  the  Frenchman  upon  equal  terms,  instead  of  blasting 
like  a  mildewed  ear  the  presentment  of  his  wholesome  brother. 

And  this  consummation  will,  I  believe,  be  aided  by  the  freedomt 
of  self-government  contained  in  parish  councOs*  They  may  not  all 
be  in  the  first  instance  entirely  representative  ;  large  parishes  are,  I 
think »  prepared  to  show  themselves  fearless,  the  newborn  instinct  of 
revolt  overpowering  the  habit  of  servility  j  in  smaller  villages  no  doubt 
systematised  terrorism  will  be  attempted.  But  if  parishes  of  less- 
than  500  souls  be  attached  to  neighbour  parishes  ;  if  the  vote  be 
single,  secret,  not  cumulative,  not  assisted  in  the  case  of  illiterates ; 
if  the  polling  papers  be  free  from  the  appended  number  which  is  the 
terror  of  uneducated  voters  in  the  present  ballot ;  if  the  public- 
houses  be  closed  upon  polling  day,  and  house  to  house  canvassing  b© 
made  illegal  ;  I  believe  that  intimidation  may  be  minimised,  and  the 
voj:  2)optdi  be  fairly  genuine*  No  doubt  self-government  will  bring 
to  the  front  problems  of  at  present  imsnspected  difficulty ;  it  will 
cost  millions  to  redeem  insanitary  dwellings ;  the  tatters  and  rents  of 
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our  poor-law  will  be  fonnidably  Tisible  when  it  is  examined,  as  the 
labourer  will  exaTnine  it,  firom  within ;  bat  our  hopeless  inaction  on 
these  and  kindred  diflScolties  will  be  at  an  end  when  legal  powers  are 
entrosted  to  an  interested  and  Mendlj,  not  to  a  hostile  authority. 
And  as  with  grave  social  changes,  so  with  the  lighter  yet  not  less 
essential  adjuncts  of  festivity  and  sport.  The  prospering  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  village  will  soon  educate  their  council  to  provide  amuse- 
ments for  them.  The  smell  of  gas  in  towns,  writes  a  pessimist  parson 
to  a  London  journal,  makes  insipid  the  smell  of  honeysuckle  and 
hayfield  in  the  country.  But  the  councU  will  bring  gas  to  the  country ; 
will  pave  and  light  the  dark  muddy  streets ;  arrange,  as  do  French 
villagers,  ball  and  concert ;  will  tempt  actors,  conjurors,  minstrels, 
lecturers ; '  will  constitute  basaar  and  flower-show ;  lay  out  cricket- 
ground  and  swimming-bath ;  store  village  library.  Home  Rule  is  no  less 
necessary  in  England  than  in  Ireland ;  Hodge  is  as  well  educated^  as 
good  an  organiser,  as  potential  an  economist  as  Paddy ;  only  give  him 
powers,  and  leave  him  alone  to  apply  them;  only  reaUse  that  he 
understands  himself  and  his  requirements  better  than  squire,  parson, 
magistrate;  that  he  has  outgrown  Primrose  dalliance,  and  resents 
earthly  providences ;  that  he  objects  to  the  Aunt  Sally  or  the  egg- 
and-spoon  race  provided  for  him  in  the  park,  and  condescendingly 
witnessed  by  the  quality ;  that  he  prefers  to  create  and  to  control  his 
own  recreative  enjoyments  no  less  than  his  own  political  constitution ; 
to  say  of  them,  as  Touchstone  says  of  lus  ugly  bride  :  *'  A  poor  thing, 
sir,  but  mine  own." 

Yes :  I  prognosticate  for  poor  Hodge  a  good  time  coming.  If 
dreams  of  perfectibility  be  Utopian,  I  dream  them  in  good  company ; 
with  More  and  Bacon  in  the  past,  with  Wordsworth  and  Ruskin  to- 
day: 

*'  I  with  them  believe 

That  a  benignant  spirit  is  abroad, 

Which  may  not  be  withstood ;  that  poverty 

Abject  as  this  will  in  a  little  time 

Be  f  oand  no  more  ;  that  we  shall  see  the  earth 

Unthwarted  in  her  wish  to  recompense 

The  weak,  the  lowly,  patient  child  of  toil ; 

All  institutes  for  ever  blotted  out 

That  legalise  ezclnsion ;  empty  pomp 

Abolished,  sensual  stato  and  cruel  power, 

Whether  by  edict  of  the  one  or  few  ; 

And  finally,  as  sum  and  crown  of  all, 

Shall  see  the  people  having  a  strong  hand 

In  framing  their  own  laws,  whence  better  days 

To  all  mankind.*' 

W.   TUCKWELL. 
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PERSONAL  experience  has  a  value  of  its  own,  and  I  believe  this 
paper  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  if  I  preface  it  by  a  bit  of 
autobiography. 

In  the  year  1889,  and  again  in  1890,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
require  treatment  for  epithelial  cancer.  The  hopeful  medical  prog- 
nostics which  followed  the  first  knife  operation  had  a  less  assured 
ring  afber  my  relapse,  and  it  was  while  facing  the  terrors  of  my 
situation  that,  by  the  merest  chance,  I  heard  vaguely  of  an  untried 
means  of  cure. 

No  puffing  advertisements  trumpeted  the  remedy,  and  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  I  followed  up  my  slight  clue,  and  discovered,  to 
my  entire  surprise,  that  galvanic  currents  were  affirmed  to  be  not 
only,  as  I  already  knew,  a  sedative  and  tonic  medicine,  but  also  a 
surgical  instrument  more  effective  than  steel.  I  read  carefully  the 
scientific  grounds  on  which  this  claim  was  based,  as  fully  and  tem- 
perately set  forth  by  one  of  its  latest  exponents,  and  to  my  unlearned 
mind  they  seemed  eminently  reasonable. 

But  I  was  well  again,  and  hoped  never  to  find  my  quest  of  any  service. 
Suddenly,  with  hardly  a  day's  warning,  I  learnt  that  if  I  cared  to 
prolong  life  I  must  resort  again,  and  at  once,  to  the  old  treatment.  I 
say  **  prolong,''  for  trustworthy  medical  advisers  now  spoke  only  of 
respite  which  the  knife  would  bring,  though  deprecating  with  varying 
urgency  as  dangerous  or  futile  any  trial  of  electric  batteries.  I 
might  have  hesitated  but  for  two  considerations.  A  fresh  experi- 
ment safely  carried  through  would  give  me  hope,  the  best  of  boons, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  process  would  preserve  others  from  sus- 
pense and  alarm,  just  then  specially  perilous.  So,  backed  only  by 
two  professional  opinions  against  a  chorus  of  warnings,  I  took  the 
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leap.  The  lesalt  so  i^t  has  ba^n  abjolutelj  satisfactory ;  bat  it  is 
not  on  the  icdmdaal  result  that  I  desire  to  dwell.  The  months  that 
have  yet  elapsed  afford  no  warranty,  and  at  best  a  single  case  of 
snooesB  goes  for  little. 

The  indirect  outcome  of  my  venture  was,  however,  a  second  reve- 
lation. 1  naturally  wanted  every  possible  confirmation  of  the  belief 
which  had  become  my  sheet  anchor,  and  I  fouad  by  diligent  search  that 
it  existed  embodied  in  works  written  by  many  hands  in  many  countries 
and  through  many  years,  all  maintaining  that  in  certain  diseases 
electricity  did  better  work  than  any  knife  could  do.  This  corrobo- 
ratire  testimony,  not  easily  accessible  to  ordinary  readers,  I  collected 
for  my  own  encouragement ;  but  as  it  grew  under  my  hand,  I  began 
to  think  how  helpful  it  would  have  proved  to  me  when  forced  to  an 
instant  and  dl^Bcntt  decision,  and  the  impulse  to  make  it  known  to 
others  in  like  straits  has  been  quickened  by  piteous  letters  of  inquiry 
from  sufferers  who  have  heard  of  my  past  trouble  and  preaent  well- 
being,  and  also  by  the  following  facts,  increasingly  borne  in  on  my 
mind: 

1.  The  ignorance  of  the  "patient"  world  concerning  the  very 

existence  of  electrical  surgery, 

2,  The    admitted    disadvantages  attending    certain    knife  ope- 

rations. 
8,  The  benefits  which,  according  to  the  authors  I    consulted, 

follow  electricity  applied  to  certain  growths. 
As  touching  the  first  head,  this  general  ignorance  is  easily  ex- 
plained. There  are  only  certain  ways  in  which  a  medical  man  who' 
respects  the  rales  of  professional  etiquette  can  make  known  his 
observations  and  results.  He  may  publish  a  book  or  monograph. 
He  may  read  a  paper  before  a  medical  audience,  or  he  may  send 
written  communications  to  one  or  other  of  the  medical  publica- 
tions. For  the  production  of  a  book  much  material  and  leisure  umy 
be  required,  often  involving  for  a  busy  man  long  delay.  Articles 
€ant  to  the  medical  papers  may  or  may  not  obtain  admission.  If  they  du 
appear,  they  by  no  means  necessarily  attract  the  notice  even  of  medical 
men,  and  scarcely  ever  meet  the  eye  of  general  readers,  who,  when 
well,  take  little  interest  in  such  literature,  amd  when  ill  dread  the 
alarming  ideas  it  suggests.  Nor  does  chance  conversation  often 
enlighten  cancer  patients,  who  mostly  shun  all  reference  to  their 
maladies.  Consequently  their  only  likely  sources  of  information  are 
their  doctors. 

But  doctors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  offer  dternatives.  They  recommend 
a  certain  course  with  more  or  less  insistency,  and  the  patient 
^ther  meekly  acquiesces  or  seeks  further  advice,  which  leaves  him, 
should  the  oracles  differ,  wholly  at  sea.  Probably  many  doctors 
might  be  consulted  before  any  would  be  found  even  mentioning  elec- 
tricity as  a  substitute  for  the  surgeon's  knife.     In  one  of  the  leading 
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medical  periodicals  there  appeared,  during  the  years  1889,  1890,  and 
up  to  May  1891,  four  long  papers  on  cancer,  three  dealing  with 
knife  operations,  the  fourth  reporting  on  the  action  of  canstics.  Only 
one  of  these  papers,  the  Morton  Lecture  delivered  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor John  Marshall,  contains  any  allusion  to  electrical  treatment^ 
and  while  he  allowed  that  it  may  **  come  to  be  specially  useful,"* 
yet  this  commendation  was  qualified  by  the  opinion  that  it  will 
perhaps  '*  ultimately  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  knife." 

It  is  hardly  strange  that  leading  surgeons  should  have  a  bias  in 
favour  of  the  weapon  they  wield  with  sach  consummate  skill,  and, 
moreover,  their  class  conservatism  (often  a  safeguard  for  the 
sick)  creates  in  them,  as  a  rule,  a  strong  distrust  of  novel  methods. 
With  some  notable  exceptions,  they  liko  electricity  little  for  simple 
tumours,  and  still  less  for  cancer  ;  and  though  unable  to  bring  against 
it,  in  orthodox  and  skilful  hands,  any  grave  indictment,  except  an 
alleged  degree  of  risk  not  proven  by  statistics,  they  are  yet  for  the 
most  part  slow  to  believe  in  reported  cures,  and  when  these  are 
undeniable  they  shift  their  ground  and  become  sceptical  as  to  the 
original  malignancy  of  the  disease.  Now  and  again,  indeed,  some 
one  may  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that,  if  worth  anything,  the  pro- 
cess will  make  its  way  in  time.  True  enough,  no  doabt,  for  medical 
recruits  are  steadily  comiag  in  to  join  the  band  of  believers  contend- 
ing against  heavy  odds ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  alas  for  the  poor  men 
and  women  who,  living  now  and  not  a  few  years  hence,  linger  in 
torture,  or  die  in  the  prime  of  life !  As  things  are  in  these  days, 
the  doctor  probably  issues  his  terrible  decree,  and  the  unhappy  patient 
submits,  to  what  he.  blindly  believes  the  only  possible  escape  from 
sure  and  speedy  death. 

Yet  to  pass  to  my  second  head^ — i.t'.,  the  disadvantages  of  knife 
treatment — the  dread  it  inspires  is  so  great  that  many  sufferers  conceal 
their  disease  till  their  condition  has  become  desperate,  or,  having 
once  undergone  it,  resort  afterwards  to  any  quackery  rather  than 
again  face  the  ordeal.  For  the  more  courageous,  knife  operations, 
even  if  saccessful,  may  leave  lasting  disablement  or  disfigurement,  and, 
where  cancer  is  concerned,  if  we  accept  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  first 
surgeons,  the  chances  are  much  smaller  than  their  patients  guess  that 
(except  in  very  early  and  favourable  cases)  such  measures  will  greatly 
lengthen  life,  while  by  the  same  showing  they  sometimes  shorten  it. 

As  to  the  better  hope  afforded  by  the  electric  current,  the  authors 
I  am  about  to  quote  must  bear  their  own  witness,  and  if  it  be 
objected  that  this  is  an  ex  parte  statement,  the  reply  is  obvious.  The 
merits  of  the  knife,  despite  its  acknowledged  limitations,  are  upheld^ 
sometimes  vehemently,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  profession,  and  its 
triumphs  fill  a  large  portion  of  those  medical  organs  which  only  at 
rare  intervals  reserve  a  comer  for  electricity. 

There  is  another  objection  to  which  my  quotations  may  seem  open. 
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baaed  on  the  doctrine  governing  much  medical  procedure,  that  patients 
are  not  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  interests  of  patients  are  never  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  profession,  still  in  one  way  or  another  choice  of  treat* 
ment  always  must  practically  rest  with  patients.  They  or  their 
friends,  in  selecting  a  physician,  usually  decide  as  a  natural  sequence 
for  the  course  he  recommends,  but  since  the  selection  depends  mostly 
on  public  fame  or  private  praise,  and  since  men  of  equal  mark  adviaa 
widely  different  steps,  the  treatment,  an  unknown  factor,  is  really 
chosen  at  haphazard. 

Surely  it  seems  reasonable  that,  instead  of  merely  exercising  au 
unreliable  judgment  as  to  the  respective  excellencies  of  Dr.  A.  or  B., 
they  fihould^ — the  nature  of  their  complaint  once  ascertained — have 
some  clear  knowledge,  such  as  in  surgical  cases  they  obviously  can 
have,  of  the  pros  and  arm  attending  all  legitimate  kinds  of  treat- 
ment.  The  properties  of  drugs,  the  rules  of  regimen  and  hygiene, 
can  doubtless  only  be  mastered  by  long  study  and  much  experience ; 
bnt  no  surgeon,  however  able,  skilful,  or  impartial,  can  realise  as  w*41 
as  the  patient  himself  how  far  the  loss  of  a  limb  will  embitter  hin 
existence,  or  whether  present  risk,  if  risk  there  be,  is  worth  braving* 
for  better  future  possibilities, 

*'  More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  had  put  galvanism  to  the  test,  and 
had  gathered  in  various  ways  evidence  of  its  potency  both  in  destroy- 
ing and  repairing  tissues/' *  said  a  great  English  surgeon  in  1888, 
when  testifying  from  his  own  experience  to  its  **  wonderful  influence  " 
in  one  special  form  of  disease,  and  his  emphatic  declaration,  "  We 
ore  face  to  face  with  an  important  revival,"  t  was  echoed  by  a  Scotch 
contemporary,  *'we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases  by  electricity  in  aome  form."  J 

**  Electricity,"  observes  a  Heidelberg  professor  about  the  same  time, 
••  has  proved  in  so  many  different  cases  a  powerful  and  unique  means 
of  cure,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  worthy  of  the  name  to 
devote  some  attention  to  this  agent ; "  5  and  then  he  goes  on  to  relate 
how  in  Germany  for  a  long  time  past,  and  more  recently  in  America, 
medical  and  surgical  electricity  has  been  studied  and  practised  with 
an  interest  and  zeal  it  has  never  aroused  in  England.  Yet  even  in 
Germany  a  fellow-professor  had  seen  cause  to  wish  **  dass  die  Elek- 
trolyse  auch  weiter  verbreitet  werden  muge  um  durch  ihre  wohlthfltige 
Wirkung  den  Zastand  von  so  manchen  trostlosen  Kranken  zu 
erleichten."  jj 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been,  many  years  before,  converts 
here  and  there  in  England  who  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions 

^  Sir  Sprrjcer  Wells,  Brit,  M*d.  Journal,  May  12,  1888,  p,  1*95. 

y*#  Ifftrontfrt  of  Mtdicinf,  vol,  98,  p.  327. 

[IS  Keith,  hraitkwaiJc't  ftftroip&rt  of  Mfdicine,  vo!»  lOO,  p.  405. 
f,  ^.^l•  r  "  f.iectro.Ther»pe«ticB,"  Iraiisliited  by  Dr.  do  Wutteville,  preface,  p*  5. 
11  "  Die  ElektroIjMS  in  dcr  Chirargi<?,"  by  Franz  Cirob,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surg»^ty 
OlmaU. 
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Quite  early  in  the  centnry  we  come  upon  an  enthnsiaBtic  tribnte  to 
electricity : 

"Asa  medical  preparation  there  is  not  yet  discovered  in  nature  any  which 

possesses  so  much  power It  has  been  applied  in  complaints  where 

all  other  means  have  been  resorted  to  without  success,  even  to  the  prevent- 
ing the  operation  of  amputation  or  obher  operations  of  excision  which  had 
been  suggested  as  the  last  and  only  means  of  saving  life,  by  men  who  are, 
notwithstanding,  justly  called  eminent  in  their  profession."* 

In  1849,  Golding  Bird,  then  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  when  lecturing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  put 
forward  a  more  sober  claim :  "  Conscientiously  convinced  that  the 
agent  in  question  is  a  no  less  energetic  than  valuable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  I  feel  most  anxious  to  press  its  employment 
upon  the  practical  physician,  and  to  urge  him  to  have  recourse  to  it  as 
a  rational  but  fallible  remedy,  and ''  (a  needful  injunction)  "  not  to 
regard  it  as  one  capable  of  effecting  impossibilities."  t 

About  twenty  years  later,  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  coupled  his  testi- 
mony to  its  destructive  and  stimulating  efficacy  with  another  warning 
as  to  the  profound  knowledge  not  only  of  electricity  itself,  but  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  diagnosis,  which  "  should  be  possessed  by 
him  who  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  employing  so  powerful 
although  manageable  an  agent  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  diseases ; "  t 
and  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  struck  the  same  note  in  his  University 
College  lectures  on  its  purely  medicinal  applications :  "  Electricity  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  that  you  can  employ  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  but  it  is  useful,  useless,  or  mischievous  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied."  § 

In  such  cautions,  reiterated  again  and  again  in  various  forms  by 
the  champions  of  electricity,  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  fact  that  a  remedy  declared  to  be  of  such  high  value 
should,  so  far  as  surgical  uses  are  concerned,  be  so  little  regarded 
by  the  profession  at  large. 

"  The  danger  lies,  not  in  the  method,  but  with  the  operator,"  (|  and 
the  paucity  of  skilled  operators  has  apparently  been,  at  any  rate  till 
very  lately,  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  its  disfavour. 

In  an  article  on  **  Medical  Electricity,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Fractil loner  many  years  ago,  there  occurs  this  passage  : 

"  There  are  men,  some  of  them  even  highly  placed  in  the  profession, 
•especially  in  England,  who  pertinaciously  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  real 
worth  in  the  treatment.  The  especial  incredulity  of  English  medical  men 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  two  facts.  In  the  first  place,  medico- 
electric  quacks  have  been  especially  rampant  and  exceptionally  dishonest 
And  incapable  in  this  country ;  and  secondly,  the  ignorance  of  the  English 

*  Essay  on  the  "  Medical  Application  of  Electricity,"  by  James  Price,  saigeon,p.  13. 

+  Lectures  on  "Electricity  and  Galvanism,"  by  Golding  Bird,  p.  123. 

X  •*  Clinical  Lectures,"  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett',  p.  330-1. 

I  Lectures  on  the  ''Clinical  Uses  of  Electricity,"  by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  p.  101. 

y  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  *'  BraithicaiUiB  Retrospect  of  Medicine,  vol.  98,  p.  397. 
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medical  profeAi^ion  coDcerning  the  elementa  of  electrical  science  was  some- 
thing  profound  and  amazing.'* 

To  qaote  another  writer  : 

**  The  differences  of  opiaion  about  the  therapeutic  value  of  eloctricitj  aw> 
readily  to  be  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  mode  in  which  eleo- 
tricity  is  applied  has  an  all-important  bearing  on  the  results.  ....  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  empirical  galviniists*,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  ....  have  brought  tlie  remedy 
into  undeserved  contempt.**  ♦ 

And  the  Electro-Therapeutist  to  the  New  York  State  Women  a 
Hospital  tells  ns : 

'*  Electricity,  although  the  legitimate  property  of  the  educated  phyjsician 
alone,  draws  to  it,  more  than  any  other  therapeutic  means,  the  folly,  ignor- 

ftm*e,  and  cupidity  of  the  land In  all  probability,  its  future  status  is 

Hecurc<l,  for  it  rests  on  foundations  too  broad  to  be  easily  ovei'throwo.  But 
it  has  grown,  and  is  still  growing,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  who 
would  relegate  its  use  to  ignorant  attendants,  or  to  the  patients  themselves* 
....  It  is  only  within  the  la^t  ten  or  twelve  yearn  that  ....  any  ap- 
proach to  systematic  investigation  has  been  attempted,  and  an  agent  power- 
ful for  good,  but  capable  of  vast  injury,  given  a  pLice  in  thearmamentfirium 

of  the  profession Skill  and  the  requisite  knowledge  in  this  special 

bmnch  come  only  by  close  observation,  hard  study,  and  much  experience."  t 

This  last  Bentence  throws  light  on  the  "  curious  fact "  recorded  by 
Dr.  W.  Playfair,  "  that  while  every  one  who  has  fairly,  patiently,  and 
impartially  tried  this  method  of  treatment  has  been  able  to  Bay  that 
he  believes  it  has  at  least  some  power  for  good  in  it,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  further  study,  not  one  single  opponent  (and  its  opponeota 
are  both  numerous  and  intiuential)  seema  to  have  taken  the  troubh* 
to  put  it  to  the  test  of  clinical  experience,  but  has  founded  hia 
objections  on  mere  theory,  and  on  second-hand  evidence  as  to  its 
possible  dangers."  J 

That  the  test  is  not  an  altogether  simple  one  is  very  evident : 

"Electricity,  despite  its  value  .  .  .  .  a8  an  electix>lytic  destroyer  of  disea-sed 
tissues  .  .  .  t  and  as  the  most  manageable  cauterising  agent  ....  i.s  super 
seded  for  the^^e  purposes  by  les.**  efficient  means.  The  expense  of  electrical 
api>arHtus,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  concern itig  it,  nre  not  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  neglect.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  exti^me 
inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  methods  of  generating  electricity  at 
present  employed,"  § 

•*  I  think  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  information  as  to  the  choice  and 
managetrient  of  instruments  f-nn  explain  the  little  hemlway  that  the  prnc 
tiee  of  electricity  hiis  made  with  the  mass  of  the  profession,  too  much  oomi- 

{)ied  in  their  daily  work  to  spire  time  to  study  the  uses  ol'  this  Sjiient  in  the 
uuids  of  the  very  few  physicians  in  this  country  who  have  given  attention 
,  to  the  Bubjeet."  H 

•  ••Treatise  on  Medical  Electricitv."  by  Dr.  J.  Althans.  p.  I. 

t  *•  Lectures  on  Electririty,"  by  A.  D.  Rockwell,  p.  1.  'I.  3.  'Ill 
'    t  **  On  the  Valae  of  Electricity  in  UyiUBCology,"  by  Dr.  W.  S.   Tbiyfiiir     iMne^t, 
July  21,  1.^9).  p.  103 

^  •'  Electricity  in  Medical  and  Sdrgical  PnMJtico,"  by  Professor  A,  OgatOD  (Lanee* 
April  3, 1887.  p.  867). 

I  "Uaadbonk  of  Mcdiojil  and  8argio«l  Eleotricity/'  by  Dr.  U.  Tibbitta,  p.  2. 
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Certainly  ''  the  nses  of  this  agent "  would  appear  to  demand  mnch 
study.  An  American  physician  thus  summarises  a  few  of  them :  **  Hie 
nerves^  muscles,  and  many  of  the  secretions  can  be  more  surely  and 
more  uniformly  called  into  their  natural  action  by  means  of  electricity 
than  by  any  other  known  agent,  and  the  degree  and  kind  of  the 
effect  is  widely  different,  according  to  the  form,  quantity,  or  intensity 
of  the  electricity  employed,  and  that  again  is  modified  as  widely 
according  to  the  methods  of  administering  the  dose.*'  * 

"  Simple  chemical  cauterisation,"  says  Dr.  George  Apostoli  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Dublin  in  1887, 
*'  is  not  the  only  matter  we  have  to  take  account  of.  ...  . 
The  electrical  current  ....  in  its  course  through  the  tissues  acts 
prolongedly  and  profoundly  on  every  molecule,  and  thus  causes 
ulterior  changes  ....  which  may  well  astonish  both  by  their  extent, 
safety,  and  certainty."  t  And  Dr.  Massey,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately 
described  **  two  essentially  different  means  of  rendering  electrical 
applications  useful ;  ....  the  one  consisting  of  a  therapeutic  use  of 
faradic  and  weak  galvanic  currents,  ....  the  other  a  surgical  dis- 
integration of  diseased  tissues  and  neoplasms  by  strong  but  accu- 
rately measured  currents."  + 

Such,  we  are  told,  are  the  effects.  As  to  precisely  how  they 
are  produced  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  observes: 
'*  So  long  as  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body  is  unknown,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  exact  chemical  change  which  takes  place  when  they  are 
electrolysed  ....  and  to  gauge  the  eflBcacy  of  the  process  by  the 

results  which  it  yields It  is  to  these  results,  therefore,  that  I 

appeal  as  a  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  procedure."  § 

The  adherents  of  electrical  treatment  are  the  first  to  allow  how 
much  remains  unlearnt,  though  one  of  them  cites  as  among  its 
healthiest  signs  "  the  gradual  development ;  .  .  .  .  every  step 
enabling  the  operator  to  employ  it  with  greater  safety  and  efficacy."  || 
And  Sir  George  Macleod,  no  enthusiast,  prophesies  "  that,  with  the 
aid  of  improved  batteries  and  the  modem  accumulator,  better  work 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future."  IF 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  general  evidence  concerning  electricity 
to  the  more  special  inquiry  as  to  its  influence  on  various  forms  of 
tumour.  It  will  be  simplest  to  take  them  separately,  beginning 
with  cancer,  the  most  dreaded  and  deadly. 

^More  than  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  the 

*  "Medical  Electricity,"  by  Alfred  Garrett,  M.D.,  preface,  p.  12. 

f  "  Gyiijocological  Electro-Therapeutics,"  by  Dr.  H.  Ripelow,  p.  49. 

*  "Electricity  in  the  Diseases  of  Women.''  by  G.  B.  Massey,  M.D. ,  p,  2. 

§  "Treatment  by  Electrolysis,"  by  W.  Bruce  Clarke,  Practitioner,  vol.   37,  1886, 
p.  187. 

II  Dr.  Aveling,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  May  12,  1888,  p.  1013. 
V  Lancet,  August  11,  1888,  p.  2')3. 
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use  of  elecfcricitj  in  cancer  ;  and  Mr.  Cavallo^  who  practised  about  the 
same  period,  mentions  a  case  *'  where  the  excruciating  pains  of 
cancer  were  mitigated  by  the  electric  aura/'  *  But  if  at  this  remote 
time  good  really  resulted,  it  made  little  impression  on  the  professional 
mind,  for  in  18i9  Alfred  Smee  in  his  **  Electro-Biology  "  observes, 
dprojios  of  cancer:  .**  It  is  donbtfal  whether  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity can  favour  or  prevent  its  growth.  I  have  occasionally  met 
with  females  who  declare  that  cancerous  swellings  have  been  dis- 
persed by  its  agency,  though  I  myself  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  party  who  named  the  malady  erred  in  judgment."  t 

In  the  same  year,  however,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hinton  and 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper*  electricity  was  tried  in  an  advanced  case  of 
cancer  with  some  success ;  and  in  1 85-1  Sir  S.  Wells  saw  a  case, 
**  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Connaught  Square,  in  which  we  decided,  on 
consultation,  to  adopt  this  method,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  carried  it  out 
most  effectually."  J 

We  are  told,  too,  of  an  electrolytic  institution,  *'  founded  at 
Moscow,  under  the  direction  of  several  medical  men,  who  report  to 
have  CTired  sixteen  cases  of  cancer  without  the  use  of  the  knife  or  the 
tying  of  an  artery.'*  § 

Up  to  this  date  the  apparatus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
zinc,  which,  when  connected  with  an  electro-galvanic  machine, 
became  a  cauterising  agent ;  but  a  little  later,  needles  were  employed, 
and  the  process  ("  electrolysis,"  as  it  now  came  to  be  called),  aimed  at 
far  more  than  the  mere  removal  of  existing  growths. 

Dr.  Althaus  sets  forth  at  length  its  newly  revealed  powers : 

"I  believp  that  the  electrolytic  method  will  be  found  gen emlly  useful, 
not  merely  by  removing  the  pi*esent  tumom-s,  but  also  by  so  modifying  the 
nutrition  of  tho  ptrts  concerned  that  no  relapse  is  likely  to  Uik&  place 
there/*  || 

"  One  point  appears  already  settled  in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  better  meiins  for  relieving  the  pain  of  cancer  tlian  electrolysis.  .... 

Observers  are  fjiiit©  imanimous  in  this  particular Neftel  says  that 

electrolysis  performed  in  a  certain  manner  ....  acts  not  only  on  the 
neoplasnia,  but  also  on  the  surrountling  part**,  which,  although  apparently 

liealthy,  are  nevertheless  already  infected The  electrolytic  ©fleets 

spread  wherever  portions  of  tlie  current  travel.  ....  The  histological 
researche**  of  Knhne,  Engel,  Mann,  <Tolul>en,  and  others,  hav*>  sliown  that 

electricity  has  a  powerful  eflect  on  the  protoplai^ma The  protoplasma 

of  the  cancerotis  cells  appears  to  be  so  altered  by  electrolysis  that  they  lose 
their  vitnl   properties.      Cancerous  cells  are  more  easily  destroyed  by  the 

galvanic  cuirent  than  healthy  cells,  as  is  seen  nn<ler  the  microscope 

The  genenil  condition  of  the  patient  is  improved  by  electrolysis  in  a  remark- 
.ible  manner,  even  in  bad  cases.    The  lancinating  pain«  disapjieftr  ;  appetite, 

•  •*  Obaervatjons  on  Medical  Electricity,**  by  Fmncia  Lowndes,  pp.  44-4C. 
t  ••Ek'Olro-Biology/'  p.  l!i8. 

t  ••  Cancrr  Curf-s  and  Cancer  Ctirr^rs/'  br  Sir  S.  Wolls,  p.  30. 
^  "  Ai^pliration  and  Ellt'Ct  of  Electricity,"  by  R  M   Lawrvnco,  M.D..  p.  07, 
il  Paper  read  before  Me<lical  Society  of  Loadoo,  Jan.  1807,  on  •'  Tho  Electrolytic 
Traittaont  of  Tumonra,'*  by  Dr.  Althaus,  p.  23, 
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digestion,  and  sleep  return Professor  Massey,  of  Philadelphia,  has 

recorded  a  case  in  which  a  cancer  ....  had  heen  excised.     A  relapse  took 
place,  and  amputation  ....  was  thought  of.     Electrolysis,  however,  was 

used The  tumour  entirely  disappeared,  and  after  two  years  no  relapse 

had  taken  place." 

The  same  author  also  gives  in  detail  the  caee  of  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  who,  afler  eminent  surgeons  had  declared  his 
disease  cancerous,  underwent  two  knife  operations,  and  when  "  further 
surgical  procedures  appeared  inadmissible,"  was  treated  by  electricity, 

"  The  patient,  who  had  been  very  feeble,  ansDmic,  and  cachectic,  became 
stronger  from  day  to  day,  and  the  tumour  gradually  began  to  shrink.  Two 
months  after  the  first  application  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
three  months  after  no  trace  of  it  was  left.  The  general  health  of  the  patient 
had  improved  pari  passu,  and  was,  when  last  seen,  excellent  ....  He 
<iied  three  years  afterwards  of  another  complaint,  no  relapse  having  taken 
place."  * 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  we  are  informed  that  **  growths  which  exhibit  the  appeartoce 
of  malignancy,  or  which  stand  upon  the  disputed  boundary  between 
scrofula  and  cancer^  are  induced  to  disappear  speedily  ....  by  an 
electrolytic  process  of  very  short  duration."  f 

Dr.  Vivian  Poore  mentions  the  pain-soothing  power  of  electrolysis 
when  applied  to  cancerous  tumours  as  the  experience  "of  most 
surgeons  who  have  given  this  method  a  trial,"  %  and  in  quick  snc- 
cession,  with  differing  degrees  of  confidence,  follows  the  testimony 
of  other  independent  workers. 

**  I  have  electrolysed  a  number  of  cancerous  breasts The  severe  pain 

has  in  all  instances  been  relieved,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  disease,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  arrested  ....  The  general  health  has 
been  improved,  and,  with  better  sleep  and  increased  appetite,  hope  has 
returned  to  the  patient."  § 

"  I  do  not  know  any  circumstances  in  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  treat 
by  electrolysis  a  malignant  tumour  otherwise  removable Never- 
theless, under  certain  conditions,  electrolysis  may  prove  beneficial  in  cancer. 
As  has  been  remarked  by  various  observers,  it  possesses  a  wonderful  power 
of  relieving  the  pain  which  often  attends  this  disease  ....  I  record  the 
fact  because  it  consists  with  my  own  •  experience  and  the  observations  of 
others.  Moreover,  in  using  it  for  this  purpose  in  hopeless  cases,  one  may 
also  have  some  expectation  of  retarding  the  disease — I  can  hardly  say  of 
curing  it.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Annandale,  has  just  made  trial  of  it  in  a  ...  . 
sarcoma  of  the  thigh,  in  which  amputation  was  the  only  possible  resource. 
....  After  one  application  of  the  needles,  not  only  has  the  pain  been 
relieved,  but  the  tumour  has  diminished."  ji 

**  Whether  or  not  the  voltaic  current  exerts  a  special  destructive  influence 
upon  disease  germs,  it  seems  certainly  proved  that  there  is  a  less  frequent 

*  "  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity/'  by  Dr.  J.  Althaua,  pp.  696-704. 
t  "Galvano-Therapeutics,"  by  D.  Prince,  M.D.,  1873,  p.  43. 

*  "Text-Book  of  Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgerv,"  by  G.  Vivian  Poore,  M.D., 
1870,  p  242. 

§  "Outlines  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Electricity,"  by  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D,,  p.  83. 
II  "Lectures  on  Electrolysis,"  bv  John  Duncan,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  June  10,  1876, 
p.  71G. 
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I'etium  of  cancerons  growths  removed  by  electrolysis  than  by  the  oixlinary 
operative  procedures  or  by  caustics.  ....  The  treatment  of  malignant 
tumoLu-s  by  electrolysi.s  is  yet  sub  judicef  but  the  evidence  Id  its  favour  has 
utiy  accumulated."  * 

**  I  am  tirmly  convinccil  that  the  removal  of  n  m?iHp:nant  growth  by 
electi-ulysis  doeii  lesseu  the  linbility  t<»  a  recurrence  of  the  diyejise.  That  iu 
any  Ciise  in  which  operative  interference  is  necessai-y,  eloctTolysi.^  is  the 
preferable  method ;  that  in  certain  cases  where  interference  by  the  knife 

is  not  to  be  thought  of,  electrolysis  is  advisable I  have  had  many 

rmsee  ....  which,  having  l>een  previously  operated  upon  l>y  the  knife, 
recurred  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  operation  ;  but  the  secondary, 
and  in  some  instances  tertiary,  growths  having  been  removed  by  electro- 
Jysis,  the  patients  recovered  and  remained  free  from  any  tendency  towards 
recurrence.  Some  of  these  operations  ai-e  of  several  years'  standing,  and 
sj>eak  for  themselves  as  to  their  value.     Tliey  represent  almost  eveiy  variety 

of  malignant  disease Tlmt  I  luivt'  failed  in  preventing  i-ecurrence  is 

true,  but  in  each  ca,se  of  failure  either  the  whole  of  the  diseitsed  part  could 
not  be  removed,  or  else  the  system  was  so  impregnated  with  the  disease  that 
the  operation  was  umlertaken  with  the  view  of  prolonging  the  patient's  life 
rather  than  with  a  hope  of  the  disease  not  reappearing."  t 

"  Electix)JyRiK  appears  to  have  a  sedative  etFect  on  the  pains  of  cancer,  and 
deserves  a  more  extensive  trial  in  this  respect  than  it  hitherto  has  had,"  } 

And  while  English  and  American  surgeons  and  physicians  were  re- 
cording their  concluabns,  Professor  Groh,  of  Olmutz,  treating  eighteen 
cases  of  epithelial  cancer  by  electrolysis,  had  cured  thirteen,  and  of 
the  remainder  two  had  improved  ;  in  two  there  were  no  resnlte, 
while  one  ended  fatally.  Professor  Schwanda,  of  Vienna,  electrolyaiiig 
a  dying  cancer  patient  whose  "  pain  spasms  and  sleeplessness  were  bo 
severe  as  to  defy  all  the  usual  means  far  the  relief  of  these  symptoms," 
had  so  relieved  her  that  ''  the  use  of  the  current  was  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  was  the  only  thing  which  did  any  good  ";§ 
and  Professor  Semmola,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  proved  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  a  weak  long-continued  current  on  malignant 
tumours  in  six  cases,  in  five  of  which  '*  amputation  of  the  diseased 
part  had  been  recommended  by  experienced  surgeons,  and  the  sixth 
was  a  case  of  recurrence."  || 

A  curious  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  curative  virtues  of  electricity  in 
its  most  intense  and  perilous  form  was  contnbuted  by  Dr.  Allison  in 
a  letter  to  the  Morninfj  Post,  relating  how  a  patient  of  his,  about  to 
undergo  an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  lip,  was,  white  out  ploughing, 
struck  by  lightning.  His  team  was  killed,  and  he  himself  carried 
home  insensible,  but  soon  afterwards  the  cancer  lessened  ;  in  a  few 
months  every  trace  of  it  disappeared,  and  for    years    he    remained 

well.f 

^^K       To  continue  the  chronicle  up  to  the  present  time : 

L 


♦  •*  Handbook  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Electricity/'  by  Dr.  H,  Tibbits,  pp.  224-6. 

t  **  Electricity  in  Surgprj-,"  by  John  Butlf^r,  M,Di,  1882,  p.  47. 

t  **  Practical  Introduction  to  Meflical  Electrioitr,"  by  Dr,  de  Wntteville,  1884,  p.  202* 

g  **  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,"  by  Dr.  J,  Althaus,  p.  606-6J7. 

jj  •♦The  Electrolytic  Treiitment  of 'Malignant  Tumours/*  Lancet^  Nov.  26, 1881,  p.  911. 

^  lirit,  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  27,  1879,  p.  1052. 
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"  It  is  only  in  changing  the  action  of  the  part  and  destroying  the  cells 
that  any  satisfactory  issue  can  be  anticipated.  More  and  more  it  is  becoming- 
clear  that  at  first  cancer  is  local,  and  if  it  be  then  and  there  dispersed  by 
this  beautiful  and  life-giving  process,  there  is  far  more  hope  of  what  practi- 
cally amounts  to  a  cure  than  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment."  * 

"  Electrolysis  is  no  doubt  sometimes  very  useful  in  cancer  ....  not 
only  to  destroy  portions  of  the  growth,  and  thus  check  the  advance  of  the^ 
disease,  but  noticeably  to  diminish  the  pain.'*  f 

"  The  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  the  electricity  consist  in  a  cessation 
of  growth,  gradual  disappearance  of  pain.  .  .  .  followed  by  improved  nutri- 
tion and  a  better  state  of  the  general  health So  far,  cases  able  to 

bear  the  full  strength  required  have  shown  no  sign  of  recurrence 

The  interrupted  voltaic  current  appai*ently  causes  atrophy  of  the  morbid 
cells  from  pole  to  pole  in  the  path  of  the  current  if  the  details  of  the  appli- 
cation are  efficiently  carried  out."  } 

"  Besides  local  destructive  agency  there  is  a  possibility  that  currents  of 
from  50  to  150  milli  amperes  may  exert  a  toxic  influence  upon  cancerous 
tissue  at  some  distance  beyond  the  point  of  electrode  contact  owing  to  its 
relatively  lower  vitality."  § 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  electricity.  It  wonld  be 
easy  to  multiply  qnotations  till  they  became  wearisome.  As  regards 
those  selected,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  by  no  means  all  in  accord 
either  as  to  the  certainty  and  range  of  its  power  or  its  best  mode  of 
application,  but  the  unanimons  assertion  that  it  has  power  is  all  the 
more  striking  by  reason  of  these  very  discrepancies. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  fibroid  tumours,  we  find  that  though 
"the  galvanic  battery  was  used  by  Sir  James  Simpson  forty  years 
ago  "  II  for  the  dispersion  of  one  of  these  growths,  a  special  form  of 
electrolysis,  introduced  by  Dr.  G.  Apostoli  in  1882,  is  now  generally 
adopted.  Of  it  he  himself  predicts  "  that  it  will  henceforth  be 
admitted  we  have  in  electricity  a  most  powerful  means  of  safely  treat- 
ing fibroid  tumours,  and  that  it  will  in  future  be  felt  as  a  duty  by  the 
surgeon  to  make  use  of  it  before  adopting  other  measures."  f 

Let  us  see  how  others  regard  the  treatment  he  initiated.  *'  The 
labours  of  Apostoli,"  says  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  "have  expanded  and 
given  a  definiteness  to  our  knowledge  of  the  special  power  of  galvanic 

currents As  to  the  permanence  of  cure,  where  cure  there  has  been, 

one  can  only  say  that  though  five  and  a  half  years  is  but  a  short  term 
to  form  estimates  upon,  when  we  are  assured  that  during  that  time 
the  return  of  symptoms  or  the  necessity  for  further  measures  has  been 
quite  exceptional,  it  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  the  objection  of 

the  possibility  of  relapse  becomes  of  little  weight There  are 

tumours  so  large  that  no  prudent  surgeon  would  meddle  with  them. 

*  "Cancers  and  Simple  Tumours  disperse<lbvElcctricitv,"  by  G.  Edgelow,  M.D.,p.  4. 
t  W.  E.  Stcarenson,  M.D.,  Lancet,  Dec.  7,  1889,  p.  1198.' 

*  *'  Arrest  of  Growth  in  Four  Cases  of  Cancer  by  a  powerful  interrupted  Voltaic 
Current,"  by  J.  Inglis  Parsons,  M.D.,  Brit.  Med.  Journal^  April,  27,  1889 ;  LanceU 
Dec.  14. 1889,  p.  1253. 

§  "  Electricity  in  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  by  G.  B.  Massey,  M.D.,  p.  212. 
11  Dr.  Aveling,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  May  12,  1888,  p.  1013. 
^  TAincet,  Dec.  22, 1888.,  p.  1223. 
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Here,  surely,  is  the  occasion  for  tlie  electrician  to  show  his  power. 
His  method  is  a  new  resource  for  a  desperate  condition,  and  should 
be  welcomed  as  snch.*'  ^^ 

Again  we  have  the  verdict  of  one  wliose  success  in  knife  opera- 
tions for  such  tumoure  has  been  pronounced  '*  phenomenal."  Dr, 
Thomas  Keith  writes :  "  I  have  thrown  ....  over  all  surgical  opera- 
tions for  this  new  treatment,  and  the  longer  I  follow  it  the  more  I  am 
satisfied  ^' ;  and  elsewhere,  *'  We  have  already^  my  son  and  I,  in  scarcely 
five  months,  applied  electricity  in  strong  accurately  measured  doses 
upwards  of  1200  times  on  considerably  over  a  hundred  patients,  the 
majority  in  cases  of  fibroids."  t 

A  Harvard  professor  tells  us  how,  "  Many  years  ago,  .  ,  ♦  .  when 
I  argued  that  electricity,  hygiene,  and  massage  would  do  many  things 
which  the  knife  was  called  upon  to  do,  I  had  not  a  sufficient  array  of 
facts  to  back  my  argument  up,  and  I  was  somewhat  mocked.  But 
with  the  advance  of  years  came  riper  experience,  ....  until  it 
culminated  in  a  personal  association  with  I)r,  Apostoii,  a  personal  in- 
Testigation  of  his  cases  reaching  nearly  2G00,  and  a  personal  w^it- 
neasing  for  four  hours  at  a  time  and  three  times  a  week  of  the  lai^e 

number  of  cases  that  came  to  his  diniv  in  the  Rue  de  Jour 

What  I  have  seen  Apostoli   do  ...  .  scores   of  observers  all  the 

world  over  are  doing  and  repeating  every  week I  do  not  yet 

know  that  it  will  dissipate  the  tumour.  I  have  not  seen  such  an  in- 
stance, but  I  believe  the  time  to  be  in  the  near  future  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  even  this.  I  only  claim  now  that  it  will  ....  dis- 
sipate pain,  improve  nutrition,  and  diminish  size  without  danger  to 
life.  Is  there  anything  known  to  our  science  which  can  offer  so 
much  ?''  t 

The  *'  scores  of  observers  "  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  In  more 
than  one  London  hospital,  in  several  provincial  and  Scotch  hospitals, 
ApostoU's  method  is  now  employed.  At  New  York,  Chicago,  lioston, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Montreal  *'  the  treatment  of  fibroid 
tumours  by  the  galvanic  current  has  of  late  been  ....  universally 
recognised  by  the  profession."  §  Dr.  Champiouniere,  of  the  St,  Louis 
Hospital,  Paris,  reports  favourably,  ||  and  M.  Delotang,  of  Nantes, 
stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acadi'^mie  de  M6decine  that  he  had  treated 
ninety-seven  women  suffering  from  fibroma  by  electrolysis  with 
excellent  results.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  attested  successes  to  be  set  against  failures 

*  "  KlcctriC4iJ  Treatment  of  Uterine  Diseases,'*  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  BTttUhwuiW 4 
^tirojiptci  o/Mcdkine,  vol.  1»8,  p.  397. 

t  Dr.  Thomaa  Keith,  Jlr<tUhicaite[»  Heirospect  of  Medieine,To\.  100,  p,  405,  and  Brit. 
lUd.  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Z  *•  Taper  on  Dr.  Apostoli  and  his  Work,'*  bj  Profesaor  H.  Bigelow,  Lancet^  Dec,  22. 
1888,  p.  1222. 

§  "  Klectricity  in  the  Diseases  of  Women/'  by  G.  B,  lUsseyf  M.D.,  p.  117. 

It  Ltmeet,  Sept.  U,  1889,  p,  571. 

^  MriU  Mml.  Jwrnal,  D«o.  22,  1880,  p.  1112. 
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cited  by  opponents,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  dne  to  imperfect 
instruments,  clumsy  manipulation,  or  mistaken  diagnosis. 

Turning  now  to  scrofulous  and  enlarged  glands  and  goitre,  we 
again  discover  our  first  advocates  for  electrical  surgery  in  the  dark 
ages  of  the  science. 

Dr.  Percival,  in  his  **  Medical  Commentaries,"  relates  how  by  its 
means  he  '^  removed  a  number  of  hard  tumours  from  the  neck,  where 
they  had  remained  during  three  years,  and  resisted  a  variety  of 
applications.''*  And  in  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley's  "  History  of  Elec- 
tricity "  we  read  that  '*  swellings  in  the  face,  neck,  or  other  places, 
are  oftentimes  very  much  reduced  by  a  few  moderate  discharges  of 
the  phial  through  the  part;  but  these  will  frequently  be  found  to 
yield  to  the  drawing  of  strong  sparks  from  the  place  without  using 
the  phial."  t 

Novs  avons  change  tout  cela,  but  still  there  seems  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  the-  belief  which  electricity,  even  in  this  crude  form,  was 
able  to  command.  Between  1850  and  1880  Continental  doctors  were 
busy  with  their  currents. 

"  Remak  in  his  '  Galvano-Therapie,'  mentions  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
removing  a  number  of  swollen  and  painful  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck. 
....  Meyer,  by  the  use  of  strong. and  often  interrupted  faradic  currents, 
had  succeeded  in  removing  or  diminishing  multiple  indurated  lymphatic 

tumours Choostek  has  treated  in  several  instances  strumous  glands, 

many  of  long  standing,  with  stabile  galvanic  currents,  and  has  of  ten  reduced 
them  with  wonderful  rapidity,  sometimes  completely.  .  .  .  Seeger  claims 
to  have  been  equally  successful  in  inflammatory  glandular  swellings. 
Omnius  and  Legros  give  similar  instances  of  cure  in  connection  with  glan- 
dular tumours."  J 

More  lately  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  states :  '*  Solid  tumours,  as  goitre,  enlarged 
and  submaxillary  glands  ....  and  similar  growths  have  been 
repeatedly  cured  by  electrolysis.'' 

From  Edinburgh  comes  the  record  of  six  out  of  fourteen  test  cases 
of  goitre  absolutely  cured  by  the  same  method.  || 

A  very  few  lines  must  suflBce  for  one  other  form  of  tumour.  In 
?the  Lancet^  of  March  20,  1875,  there  is  mention  of  forty  cases  of 
nit'vus  electrolytically  treated  by  Mr.  Knott,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  he  dwells  upon  the  certainty  and  safety  of  the  process,  the  faint- 
ness  of  the  cicatrix  and  the  absence  of  all  after-pain ;  while  the 
surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Nottingham  says :  **  I  am 
induced  to  give  the  experience  of  about  ten  years'  use  of  electrolysis 

*  *'  Observations  on  Medical  Electricitj,"  by  Francis  Lowndes,  p.  44. 

-h  "  Essay  on  Electricity,"  by  J.  B.  Beckett,  p.  64. 

X  "Electro-Therapeutics,"  by  Erb,  translated  by  Dr.  de  Watteville,  pp.  678,  257, 
259. 

§  "Medical  Electricity,"  by  Roberts  Bartholow,  1881,  p.  263, 

II  "Treatment  of  Goitre  by  Electrolysis,"  by  J.  Duncan,  Brit,  Med.  Journal, 
Nov,  3,  1888. 
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in  the  treatment  of  naevi,  because  in  my  hands  it  has  answered  so 
well,  and  seems  to  possess  advantages  which  none  of  the  more  com- 
monly adopted  methods  of  dealing  with  these  growths  can  be  said 
to  have."* 

I  now  lay  down  my  pen.  As  regards  the  conflicting  theories 
touching  the  action  of  electricity  on  human  tissues,  and  the  compara- 
tive eflBcacy  of  weak  or  strong,  interrupted  or  constant  currents,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  hazard  an  ignorant  opinion,  grounded  only 
on  one  personal  experience. 

All  I  have  aimed  at  doing  is  to  collect  and  arrange  the  arguments 
and  evidence  of  men  of  medical  repute  in  our  own  and  past  times  in 
favour  of  surgical  electricity,  and  to  present  them  fairly,  omitting  no 
word  that  modifies  their  meaning.  Even  this  aim  I  have  most  imper- 
fectly fulfilled,  for  I  have  only  had  means  of  access  to  a  fraction  of 
the  American  works  on  electro-therapeutics,  and  have  perforce  left 
unexplored  a  mass  of  foreign  literature  on  the  same  subject,  while 
time  did  not  permit  me'  to  exhaust  the  mine  of  English  medical 
periodicals.  Probably  this  mine,  however  well  worked,  would  not 
have  produced  a  very  abundant  yield,  for  if  it  did  there  would  hardly 
be,  as  I  think  there  is,  a  raison  d^Hre  for  this  paper. 

The  little  I  have  accomplished  will  have  served  its  purpose  well 
should  it  lead  any  deeply  exercised  about  themselves  or  others  to 
consult  such  authorities  as  are  within  their  reach,  and,  if  thereby 
satisfied  that  electricity  deserves  a  trial,  then,  under  the  advice  and  at 
the  hands  of  a  master  of  the  craft,  to  put  its  powers  to  the  proof. 

Edith  Faithfull. 

*  ••  On  the  Treatment  of  N»vi  by  Electrolysis,"  by  Lewis  Marshall,  Braithwaite'*^ 
Bttrosptct^  vol.  xcix.  p.  288. 


SOCIAL    PROBLEMS  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 


IT  is  impossible  for  me  to  commence  any  detailed  references  to 
my  Australian  tour  without  briefly  commenting  upon  the  aknost 
universal  enthusiasm  and  extreme  kindness  with  which  I  was  received. 
It  was  in  every  sense  a  reception  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  not  only  had 
behind  me  a  somewhat  lengthened  public  life  in  the  cause  of  Gk)dy 
but  that  I  was  also  received  as  founder  and  originator  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  I  had  been  preceded  by  a  body  of  workers  representing  the 
Army,  who  had  proved  to  all  classes  alike  their  self-denying  devotion. 
They  had  won  the  approval  of  all  by  their  successful  labours  in 
reclaiming  some  of  the  most  vicious  and  criminal  characters  in  nearly 
every  locality  where  they  had  laboured.  These  facts  were  borne 
testimony  to  not  by  any  isolated  individuals,  but  by  the  ministers  and 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  every  part  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
No  small  element  in  the  creation  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  was 
greeted,  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  my  scheme  of  social  salvation 
had  been  very  widely  read.  Whilst  not  accepted  in  all  its  details,  the 
motive  underlying  it  had  been  appreciated  and  approved  in  every  part 
of  the  Australian  Continent.  It  was  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  should  receive  so  hearty  a  welcome. 

I  was  especially  gratified  to  find  ministers  of  different  Churches 
predisposed  to  receive  me  in  the  kindest  possible  manner.  This 
resulted,  no  doubt,  considerably  from  the  fact  that  ministers  of  the 
different  bodies  in  Australia  more  frequently  occupy  a  common  plat- 
form, and  meet  one  another  on  terms  of  greater  friendliness  than  in 
this  country.  Of  all  the  denominations,  the  Wesleyans  were  perhaps 
the  most  hearty  in  the  reception  they  accorded  me,  though  they  were 
closely  followed  by  other  Nonconformists,   and  earnest  progressive 
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clergymen  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies  joined  very  heartily  with  their 
Nonconformist  brethren.  In  New  ZealantI,  I  was  welcomed  at  Auck- 
land by  the  bishop,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  even  Roman  Catholic 
priests  manifested  great  sympathy  with  me  and  my  plans,  and  an 
tamest  desire  to  help  me  whenever  they  could. 

Nothing  could  have  been  heartier  than  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
received  by  the  ofHcials  of  the  Government.  They  seemed  to  recog- 
nise me  as  a  friend  of  law  and  order,  and  to  regard  our  twelve  hundred 
officers  working  all  over  the  Continent  of  Australia,  as  in  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  themselves  for  the  advance  of  the  commonweal.  My 
reception  at  TTobart  Town  was  a  forecast  of  all  ray  later  receptions,  and 
will  serve  to  illustrate  them.  The  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  came  on  board  the  steamer  to  meet  me,  and  I  was  enter- 
tained by  the  latter.  In  the  same  way  at  Brisbane,  every  person  of 
note  came  to  greet  me,  and  in  other  colonies,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and 
other  leading  men  availed  themselves  of  every  possible  opportunity  of 
manifesting  the  confidence  wkich  they  had  in  the  work  that  the 
Army  was  carrjing  on.     I  prnise  God  and  take  courage. 

My  comparatively  brief  stay  in  the  Southern  Contiuent  convinced 
me  that  the  Australians  are  in  possession  of  the  most  magnificent 
inheritance  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  young  nation. 
All  that  is  required  to  ensure  them  a  splendid  future,  and  to 
make  them  in  the  days  to  come  the  United  States  of  the  Pacific, 
rivalling  the  great  American  Commonwealth  in  prosperity  and 
influence,  is  a  large  increase  of  population  and  a  stronff  Offveni- 
fnenL  The  one  danger  that  confronts  Australian  politics  is  the 
clanger  which  results  from  the  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators 
of  the  people  whom  they  ought  to  govern.  The  constant  danger 
of  losing  their  seats  is  always  before  their  eyes. 

Speaking  somewhat  hastily  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Australians 
as  they  impressed  themselves  upon  me  I  should  say  that  they  are 
far  more  English  than  the  Americans.  They  are  hearty,  friendly, 
and  outspoken.  They  especially  possess  those  qualities  which  may 
be  described  as  sailor-like — the  qaalities  of  the  man  who  has 
gone  through  many  difficulties  lo  attain  to  the  position  which  he 
at  pre.sent  occupies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  danger 
which  confronts  them  is  the  danger  which  comes  from  pTOsperity. 
They  are  in  constant  peril  of  setting  too  much  store  on  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Their  attitude  is  too  much  like  that  of  the 
bishop  whom,  when  he  was  dying,  his  chaplain  endeavoured  to 
comfort  by  telling  him  that  there  was  a  better  place  prepared  for 
him.     The  biehop  replied  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  *'  I  don't  want 

a   better  place  than  Palace  and  £10»000  a  year;  that  is  good 

enough  for  me." 

The  besetments  of  a  young  nation  are  very  fiimilar  to  those  which 
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come  to  a  young  man.  The  hilarity  and  vigour  of  youth  lead  to  a 
love  of  excitement,  with  all  its  consequent  dangers.  One  manifestation 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  terrible  hold  which  gambling  has  upon 
the  Australians.  It  comes  well-nigh  to  being  a  national  calamity. 
Boys  at  school,  servants  in  families,  and  every  class  of  society  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  infected  with  this  moral  disease. 
Almost  every  small  town  has  ita  own  race-ground,  and  facilities  for 
gambling  are  permitted  by  the  law,  in  the  most  deplorable  fashion* 
Another  manifestation  of  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  tre- 
mendous passion  for  outdoor  sports.  I  was  told  by  one  lady  whon> 
I  met  that  her  son  had  been  at  a  school  where  sports  received  much 
more  attention  than  education.  These  are  blemishes  and  defects, 
almost  inherent  in  a  young  nation,  and  especially  in  one  which  has 
known  such  unparalleled  material  prosperity  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  Australian  colonies. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  by  no  means  be  inclined  to  say  that 
there  is  more  vice  in  the  Australian  colonies  than  in  the  older 
nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  more  bare-faced,  just  because  of  the 
very  vigour  of  the  national  life,  and  also  because  of  the  very  much 
smaller  influence  exerted  by  public  opinion.  Australia  is  a  very  long; 
way  off.  The  family  that  has  a  scapegrace  son  feel  this,  and  they 
say,  "  Where  shall  we  send  John  ?  It*s  not  far  enough  to  America^ 
it's  not  far  enough  to  the  Cape,  let  us  send  him  to  Australia.''  What 
is  the  result  ?  He  feels  that  he  is  far  enough  away  from  home  to  da 
just  what  he  likes,  and  becomes  the  prey  of  the  very  same  class  who 
were  his  danger  at  home,  and  .goes  down  to  destruction,  unless  he  be 
rescued  by  the  Salvation  Army.  The  very  openness  of  his  immo- 
rality is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  lefl  home  far  behind,  and  that 
no  one  whose  opinion  he  values  knows  him  in  the  colonies. 

The  Labour  Problem. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  labour  question  in  Australia,  we 
find  very  much  the  same  evils  there  as  at  home,  though  not  in  the 
same  proportions,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Australia  that  it  is 
"  the  Paradise  of  the  working  man."  There  are  many  working  men 
to  whom  it  proves  in  no  sense  a  Paradise.  Lady  Jersey  told  me 
in  the  course  of  one  of  our  conversations  that  she  had  been  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  ladies  to  urge  her  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
seamstresses,  many  of  whom  were  only  earning  five  shillings  per 
week.  A  striking  proof  of  the  comparative  similarity  between  the 
condition  of  the  labour  class  in  the  large  Australian  towns  and  in 
this  country  was  afforded  me  on  one  occasion  when  I  had  been  invited 
by  a  Chinese  tea-merchant  to  discuss  these  matters  at  his  house.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  got  a  number  of  representative  men 
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together  to  meet  me  on  this  occasion^  and  amongst  them  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labour  party,  who  were  arranging  to  get  up  a 
demonstration  to  denonnce  me  and  my  proposed  schemes  as  likely  to 
injure  the  Auatralian  working  man,  I  said  to  them,  '*  If  I  had  been 
going  back  to  England  intending  to  say  to  the  carpenters  and  the 
builders  and  the  plumbers  and  the  blacksmiths,  *  Australia  is  a 
Paradise  for  you/  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  listened  to  me, 
and  that  there  might  have  been  a  large  emigration  of  men  who  would 
have  competed  with  you.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  All  that  I  intend  to  do  is  to  bring  men  out  to  this 
country  who  will  develop  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  conntry/ 
One  of  the  labour  members  of  Parliament  present  thereii|xjn  made  the 
following  statement.  He  said:  **  A  short  time  since,  a  census  was 
taken  in  Sydney  of  fifty  of  the  most  representative  and  most  respect- 
able artisans  in  New  South  Wales.  It  was  found  that  they  were 
earning  on  an  average  only  £2  a  week  each,  and  that  of  this  sum  they 
paid  twenty  per  cent,  in  rent/* 

As  another  illustration  of  my  contention  that  the  conditions  of  the 
labouring  class  in  the  Australian  towns  do  not  largely  differ  from 
those  which  prevail  at  home,  may  be  found  in  a  statement  made  to  me 
by  the  second  largest  shipowner  in  New  South  Wales,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes*  He  told  me  that  although  it  was 
true  that  the  dock  labourer  got  a  shilling  per  hour  for  his  work^  there 
was  such  a  large  number  of  men  seeking  this  work  that  the  majority 
of  the  dock  labourers  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  poverty.  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  a  telegram  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
February  10,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  authorities  at  Sydney 
had  opened  a  Labour  Bureau  (an  imitation  of  the  Salvation  Army's)^ 
and  that  four  hundred  men  out  of  work  registered  on  the  first  day. 
This  means  a  great  superabundance  of  men.  It  means  that  there  is 
the  same  deplorable  centralisation  going  on  in  the  large  Australian 
towns  to-day  that  we  find  to  be  such  a  grave  social  danger  at  home-. 
Kven  when  emigrants  go  from  the  old  country  and  settle  on  the  land^ 
their  sons  and  daughters  find  tlieir  way  to  the  cities  to  increase  tht* 
pressure  there. 

The  Remedy'. 

My  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  get  the  people  there,  aa  in  this  country, 
to  work  on  the  land.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  confronted  with 
the  diflBculty  that  *'  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  that  the  reaJ 
T©ason  why  the  people  crowd  to  the  centres  is  because  they  care  more 
for  excitement  and  all  that  city  life  gives  them  than  for  the  mere 
ability  to  subsist  comfortably.  In  seeking  to  remedy  this  state  of 
ftfTairs,  I  would  therefore  insist  first  of  all  upon  the  thorough  instruc- 
tion cl  the  people  in   the  evil*  of   the  present  state  of  affairs.     1 
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would  then  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  charity  must  come  to  an  end. 
There  must  be  no  more  giving  out  of  doles.  Money  must  not  be 
handed  over  to  the  destitute  unless  they  are  prepared  to  make  a 
return  in  labour.  Those  who  are  unable  to  work  must  be  supported, 
but  the  idle  able-bodied  men  must  be  compelled  by  Government  to 
work.  Idleness  must  be  treated  as  a  crime.  Having  instructed  the 
people  in  the  necessity  for  a  return  to  agriculturej  the  Government 
must  transfer  them  from  the  crowded  centres  to  the  agricultural 
districts  by  compulsion  if  all  other  means  f  aiL 

The  next  step  upon  which  I  should  insist  would  be  the  formation 
of  industrial  villages,  with  plenty  of  provision  for  recreation  and 
other  amusements,  and,  above  all,  for  the  development  of  the  higher 
side  of  human  nature  by  religious  services.  The  present  system  is 
entirely  wrong.  One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  granted  for 
nothing  to  one  man  with  only  a  few  pounds  of  capital.  He  finds  it 
impossible,  with  his  limited  capital^  to  work  such  a  large  farm.  He 
borrows  money,  and  gets  into  further  diflSculties.  If  he  has  energy 
and  courage,  he  fights  his  way  through ;  if  not,  he  caves  in.  But 
even  if  he  succeeds,  what  happens  ?  Here  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  which  separate  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellows,  and  prevent  that  social  intercourse  which  is  as 
necessary  to  man  with  his  social  faculties  as  the  very  bread  he  eats. 
Instead  of  giving  him  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  I  would  give 
him  six  acres  for  spade  culture,  and  a  run  for  his  horse  and  cow.  I 
would  then  find  him  implements,  plant  his  orchard,  provide  him  with 
a  horse  and  cow,  and  everything  else  that  was  necessary  to  start  him, 
and  then  surround  him  with  a  community  similarly  circumstanced. 
In  such  conditions  the  temptation  to  migrate  to  the  town  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  not  work  for  a 
Government  to  undertake.  I  shall  be  told  that,  though  there  may  be 
plenty  of  good  land  in  one  part  of  an  empire  and  men  starving  for 
want  of  that  land  in  another  part  of  that  empire,  it  is  not  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  remove  men  from  the  crowded  centre  to 
the  open  country.  I  reply  to  that  objection  by  asking  my  objector 
what  would  be  his  opinion  of  a  Government  which  had  abundant 
corn  stored  in  granaries  in  one  part  of  its  domains,  and  a  population 
starving  for  want  of  bread  in  another  part  ?  Would  not  the  whole 
world  execrate  the  Government  which  refused  to  convey  the  com  to 
the  starving  multitudes?  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  millions  starving  for  want  of  land  in  one  part  of  its 
dominions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  unoccupied  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  realm  ?  Instead  of  attending  to  these  matters  we  have  a 
Government  which  spends  its  time  in  debating  Home  Rule,  Local 
Government  for  Ireland,  and  similar  topics,  all  of  a  most  absolutely 
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secondary  importance  to  those  which  we  are  now  considering.  I  am 
reminded  by  such  condact  of  the  nurse  who  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
baby,  and  when  the  mother  returned  and  found  the  baby  burnt  to 
death,  the  nurse  excused  herself  by  saying  that  bhe  had  saved 
tlie  baby's  fine  clothes.  Truly  oar  Government  is  attending  to  the 
clothes  whilst  the  body  politic  is  being  destroyed, 

I  have  not  submitted  my  scheme  to  a  single  practical  politician  or 
a  single  labour  leader  whose  objections  have  not  been  silenced. 
All  that  they  can  tell  me  is  that  I  am  treating  the  people  too  much 
like  children.  My  answer  is  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  the 
people  prove  themselves  to  be  children,  and  as  such  they  must  be  treated 
in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  to  become  men  and  women.  We  do  not 
go  to  children's  schools  and  say :  '*  Now,  boys  and  girls,  we  want  you  to 
hold  a  little  meeting  this  morning,  and  decide  by  vote  how  much  time 
you  would  like  for  playing  marbles,  and  how  much  for  learning  your 
lessons.^'  We  decide  for  the  children  what  they  need.  Or  let  me 
take  another  illustration.  The  shepherd  who  has  a  flock  of  sheep  which 
has  eaten  all  the  pasture  in  one  field  does  not  leave  the  sheep  in  that 
field,  but  he  drives  them  to  another  fields  and  if  the  sheep  have  a 
spark  of  sense  they  will  be  grateful  for  being  driven. 

There  are  three  elements  in  national  wealth — Production,  Prepara- 
tion, and  Distribution,  In  the  present  state  of  civilisation  the  last 
two  elements  have  had  sufficient  attention  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of 
this  if  there  is  no  production  ?  As  I  said  to  the  Australians  ;  "  Yon 
have  here  boundless  wealth  and  luxury  ;  where  did  it  all  come  from  ? 
It  certainly  did  not  drop  from  heaven  ;  it  came  out  of  the  earth,  and 
where  you  four  millions  have  got  your  riches  from  there  is  enough  to 
provide  for  a  hundred  millions."  I  pointed  out  to  the  people  in 
Brisbane  that  near  their  city  was  a  splendid  tract  of  country  known 
as  the  "  Darling  Downs."  This  country  would  not  require  manure 
for  years  to  augment  its  fertility.  It  is  held  by  squatters,  and  used 
for  sheep  runs.  There  is  enough  land  there  to  contain  the  whole  of 
my  three  millions  who  make  up  the  *^  submerged  tenth"  in  England, 
and  1  assured  them  that  if  these  three  millions  were  planted  down 
there,  and  walls  built  round  them  reaching  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
gates  sealed  np  for  ever,  the  three  millions  might  live  there  and  never 
trouble  any  one  till  the  Resurrection  mom. 

The  Chinese  in  Australia,  though  they  are  hated  by  the  Austra- 
lians, are  showing  what  can  be  done  by  land  culture.  The  Califor- 
nianSj  in  their  large  wheat-growing  tracts,  produce  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  the  Englishman  twenty- seven  bushels  to  tho  acre, 
the  Scotchman  thirty-five,the  English  allotment  holder  forty-five  to  fifty, 
the  Chinese,  with  his  careful  use  of  every  available  drop  of  manure,  and 
his  painstaking  care  for  each  clod  of  ground,  would  produce  about  a 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.     This  shows  conclusively  that  my  main 
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contention  is  right — that  ground,  like  everything  else,  produces  in  the 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  any  scheme  which  involYes  the  peopling  of 
these  fertile  tracts  with  the  men  necessary  to  cultivate  them  thoroughly 
would  mean  a  great  expenditure  of  money.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  we  are  spending  in  England 
to-day  £10,000,000  for  the  administration  of  our  Poor-Law,  and 
another  £10,000,000  for  private  charity.  This  is  mere  amelioration, 
and  leaves  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  just  as  bad  a  plight 
as  at  the  beginning.  This  £20,000,000  is  lost  capital  every  year 
that  it  is  expended,  but  let  the  £20,000,000  be  expended  on  my  plan, 
and  if  sunk  for  ten  years  a  great  property  would  be  created. 

I  have  had  large  tracts  of  land  offered  to  me  in  the  Australian 
colonies  for  nothing,  which,  when  cleared,  would  be  worth  £20  an  acre. 
What  I  ask  is  that  the  Government  should  advance  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  work,  and  take  the  land  as  a  security.  The  land 
in  my  farm  at  Hadleigh  cost  £18  an  acre,  and  I  am  assured  on  com- 
petent authority  that  in  a  few  years  this  land  will  be  worth  £50  an 
acre.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  Grovernment  (one  a  Cabinet 
Minister)  have  been  to  Hadleigh  recently,  and  have  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  success  of  the  work  which  is  there  being  carried 
on.  I  am  prepared  to  spend  £25,000  in  developing  an  Over-the-Sea 
Colony  on  the  lines  which  I  have  described,  and,  when  that  £25,000 
is  expended,  I  shall  ask  the  Government  to  advance  another  £25,000 
on  the  security  of  the  property  already  created,  to  further  extend 
the  work. 

I  do  not  hide  from  myself  the  fact  that  the  agriculturist  is  to 
some  extent  inclined  to  object  to  my  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  if 
it  be  largely  saccessful,  it  will  lower  the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
My  answer  to  this  is  that  such  pastoral  communities  as  I  hope  to  es- 
tablish will  largely  consume  their  own  produce,  as  they  will  tend  to 
become  industrial  villages.  Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  in  the  crowded  centre  will  be  so  much  improved  by  the  removal 
of  surplus  labour  that  he  will  become  a  better  customer  to  the  agri- 
culturist than  he  could  otherwise  be.  What  happens  at  the  present 
time  is  that  you  have  four  hundred  men  with  work  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  It  does  not  help  matters  for  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
trades  unionists  to  swear  at  the  fifty  blacklegs.  I  say  to  the  trades 
unionist,  **  Help  yourselves  by  all  means  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
capitalist  when  he  is  rapacious,  but  the  solution  of  your  difficulties  is 
not  to  bd  found  in  all  this,  but  in  making  more  work.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  leaving  the  towns  and  getting  to  work  on  the  land." 

Many  difficulties  will  be  quoted  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
working  out  of  my  plans.  On  my  return  to  England  I  came  by  the 
wonderful  Mont  Cenis  railway.     There  were  many  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  that  railway.  Capital,  skill,  and  disciplined  labour  had  to  be 
used  to  overcome  them  ;  but  they  have  been  overcome,  and  now  you 
have  a  splendid  road  from  Italy  to  France.  In  the  same  way  I 
insist  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  my 
scheme  can  be  overcome  by  skill,  capital,  and  authority.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  I  believe  the  English  public  will  be  convinced  before  long, 
that  the  necessary  skill  and  the  necessary  authority  for  carrying  out 
this  great  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  organisation  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  English  people,  either  through  their  Government  or  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  must  advance  the  necessary  capital.  If  I 
cannot  raise  it  in  any  other  way  I  must  borrow  it  at  3J  per  cent. 
But  the  money  must  be  raised,  and  then  the  work  of  transferring 
the  surplus  population  from  the  crowded  centres  of  England  to  the 
unoccupied  fertile  tracts  of  Australia  and  our  other  colonies  will  be 
accomplished,  if  not  in  as  short  a  time,  yet  with  the  same  precision 
and  certainty  that  have  characterised  the  construction  of  the  great 
international  thoroughfare  from  France  to  Italy  through  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Alps. 

WiLUAM  Booth. 


CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


Part  Third. 

BY  the  time  Carlyle  reached  Chelsea,  after  a  visit  to  his  people  in 
Scotland,  I  had  revived  the  Nation,  He  took  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  every  honest  attempt  to  help  a  country  decimated  by  famine, 
and  where  industry  was  paralysed  by  the  death  or  flight  of  the 
industrious  classes.  He  wrote  constantly  on  the  subject,  and  it  will 
be  a  revelation  to  those  who  believe  him  to  have  been  indifiEerent  or 
hostile  to  Ireland  to  note  what  long  and  anxious  thought  he  bestowed 
on  the  Irish  problem.  Here  is  a  letter  written  six  weeks  after  onr 
separation  in  Ulster.  In  this,  and  in  all  his  letters,  he  speaks  hia 
mind  with  perfect  frankness  and  unreserve ;  they  need  no  comment, 
and  I  have  refrained  from  offering  any ;  but  a  glance  at  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  letter  was  written  is  occasionally  necessary  to  the 
better  understanding  of  it,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  note  as  brief  and  practical  as  a  telegram  : 

Ireland  in  1849 — The  Land  Question. 

"  Chelsea,  29^/*  Sept.  1849. 

"  Dear  Duffy, — I  got  your  Nation  No.  1  far  up  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  the  other  Nos.  (except  the  2nd,  which  now  lies  here  again)  at 
successive  more  southerly  points ;  and,  finally,  the  night  before  last,  on  my 
return  home  from  these  long  roamings,  I  found  your  letter,  left,  by  mistake 
of  somebody,  here  instead  of  being  forwarded,  and  safe,  though  among  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  This  is  what  news  I  have  had  of  you  since  the  day  you 
rolled  away  from  me  on  the  street  of  Stranorljir ;  news  enough  if  one  will 
consider  it  well,  and  spread  it  out  to  all  its  expansion. 

"  I  like  the  new  Nation  very  well,  especially  No.  3  of  it,  which  was  the 
second  that  reached  me.  I  seem  to  see  there  a  beam  of  real  star-fire  and 
manful  insight  and  endeavour,  shooting  forth  from  amid  the  old  too-smoky  and 
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fuligiQous  elements ;  and  destined  yet,  bj  heaven's  blessings  to  subdue  them  all 
to  itself,  and  beam  clearer  and  clearer  by  whatever  real  substance  was  in  them . 
I  wish  much— perhaps  you  do  not  know,  or  decipher  from  my  vehement  and 
impatient  speech,  how  much  I  ^ish— that  it  may  be  so.  Better  or  woi*se^ 
yours  is  the  only  voice  I  hear  in  Ii-eland  entitled  to  any  considerable  regard 
from  me — the  one  human  voicp  there  amid  the  infinite  barking  and  howling, 
which  is  all  we  have  heard  this  long  while.  May  you  truly  love  wisilom,  and 
regard  all  other  things,  popularities,  nationalities,  tkc.  itc,  as  mere  noLse  and 
nonsense  in  comparison.  Him  that  is  loyal  to  wisdom  wisdom  will  reward 
and  him  only ;  he  shall  *  acquire  sti^ngth  by  going/  for  all  the  univei-se  is  on 
his  side,  and  his  light,  in  the  darkest  of  nights,  even  in  Ireland's  night  of 
1849,  'shall  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.*  Your  temptations, 
and  open  and  disguised  impediments,  I  discern  too  well,  will  be  many ;  but 
the  task  is  gi'eat,  and,  if  you  front  them  avcU,  the  piize,  too,  is  great. 
Courage^  patience,  the  eye  to  see  and  the  heart  to  endure  and  do,  may  these 
bo  yours,  and  all  that  follows  from  them  ! 

**  To-day  I  have  already  wi-itten  two  letters,  all  on  Ireland,  and  must  not  go 
deep  into  the  subject  again  just  now.  Your  account  of  the  potato  failure  is 
mucli  stranger  than  I  have  yet  gathered  elsewhere,  though  it  corresponds  in 
tendency  with  what  I  saw  in  Scotland,  where  the  miserable  roots  were  daily 
getting  spotted  more  and  more,  yet  it  was  without  that  murrain  rapidity  of 
*16,  and  one's  conclusion  then  was  that  nobody  could  yet  say  or  guess  to  what 
extent  it  might  go.  Anyway,  there  cannot  now  be  any  *  famine '  as  in  '46  ;  poor 
rates  being  everywhere  established,  and  the  potatoes,  rotted  or  nut,  being  now 
Altogether  the  pro|>erty  of  the  ftumer,  properly  of  the  landlord,  to  be  struggled 
for  between  thcm^  the  poor  cottier  having  now  no  share  in  that  gamP  at  all. 
May  they  rat,  I  say,  always ;  may  the  past  existence  of  Ireland  remain  pmt^ 
unirestorable  by  human  cowardice  or  cunning  any  more  in  this  world  !  Alas  ? 
even  rotted  they  will  do  much  mischief  still ;  they  will  for  years  to  com© 
make  of  agi-iculture  a  kind  of  gambling,  or  at  leiist  keep  alive  an  element  of 
that  kind  in  it,  pernicious  in  all  pursuits  of  men.  A  farmer  in  the  Perth 
region,  I  was  told  repeatedly,  had  gained  £2000  by  his  potatoes  alone  last 
year;  the  pnces  in  London  were  some  sixfold,  and  the  Perth  man's  potatoes 
had  lived.  This  year  it  is  Hkoly  enough  they  may  have  died,  and  his  loss — 
nay,  who  can  estimate  his  loss  (if  there  really  be  a  soul  in  him)  whether 
they  have  died  or  lived 

"  You  are  siu'cly  right  in  what  you  argue  about  the  state  of  th^  laud  :  that 
it  is  a  covenant  of  iniquity,  clean  contrary  to  God  Almighty's  law,  and  cnn- 
foraaable  only  to  my  Lord  Chancellor's  law,  that  now  gives  a  ploughing  man 
sicoeis  to  Irish  soil  (and  you  may  add  Scottish  and  English  and  European  if 
you  like)  ;  a  terrible  solecism — alas  I  alo-s !  the  outcome  of  .a  million  other 
silent  and  spoken  wilecisms  ;  of  ull  our  solecisms,  cants,  cowardices,  and  con- 
traventions of  the  everlasting  Acts  of  Heaven's  Parliament !  The  sight  of  it, 
fallen  upon  us  in  its  naked  horror,  and  the  thought,  how  far  beyotid  the  most 
distant  mountains  the  sources  of  it  lie,  and  the  remedies  of  it  lie,  mfty  well 
nrnke  a  man  sad. 

'*  You  are  sure  of  my  poor  sympathy,  and  of  all  good  men's  on  this  side  of 
the  water  or  on  that,  in  any  feasible  attempt  to  improve  even  a  little  that 
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misery  of  miseries.  In  *  land  tenure '  itself,  or  the  direct  question  of  tenant 
and  landlord,  it  is  possible  some  considerable  improvement  might  by  express 
]aw  be  brought  about ;  but  I  confess  the  figure  of  an  '  Act  of  Parliament '  that 
could  rectify  all  that  is  inconceivable ;  and  even  of  one  that  could  tend  at  all 
decidedly  to  rectify  it,  I  have  no  clear  notion  hitherto.  If  you  have,  by  all 
means  eicplain  it  publicly,  but  not  till  you  have  studied  it  well,  and  talked 
•with  lawyers,  political  economists,  and  all  such  classes  upon  it.  What  they 
have  to  say,  were  it  even  all  false,  has  to  be  taken  along  with  one,  and  known 
both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  falsity.  The  *  land  tenure '  in  England,  you  perhaps  are 
not  aware,  is  precisely  what  your  Irish  one  is,  in  that  most  essential  respect 
that  the  tenant  has  no  lease.  (Generally  throughout  this  South  of  England 
leases  are  not  known,  or  only  beginning  to  be  known ;  yet  nowhere  in  the 
Queen's  dominions  does  the  farmer,  with  all  his  workers,  sit  so  easy.  From 
the  practice  of  England  you  will  get  no  help ;  I  think  the  Scotch  law,  if  it 
were  investigated  with  that  view,  would  be  found  to  yield  you  something. 
Did  you  ever  speak  with  Hancock  on  the  subject?  He  is  full  of  zealous 
notions  on  that  or  kindred  matters,  and  speaks  from  under  a  wig  withal. 
On  the  whole  be  practical,  be/<»a«We,  that  is  the  one  condiiion;  support  in 
abundance  awaits  you  here  if  that  be  complied  with. 

"  Also  do  not  much  mind  Linton,  who  is  a  well  enough  meaning  but, 
I  fear,  extremely  windy  creature,  of  the  Louis  Blanc,  George  Sand,  &c., 
species.     And  more  power  to  your  elbow  every  way,  and  always  more. 

**  Yours  ever  sincerely,  T.  Carlylb.'* 

"  One  E ,  a  young  Edinburgh  man,  now  and  for  some  years  past  in 

Manchester,  I  accidentally  learn,  has  written  to  you,  offering  services,  which 
liave  been  declined.  Very  well,  upon  that  be  there  no  return.  But,  some- 
how, I  feel  that  you  do  not  probably  understand  this^poor  young  man,  and 
that  I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  him.     Poor  fellow  !  he  is  a  kind 

of  (illegible)  this  little  E ,  and  is  now  threatened  with  changing  into  a 

kind  of  Scotch  BouaseaUj  so  unpropitious  are  the  elements  to  him.  An  ex- 
cellent scholar,  especially  in  German,  <kc.,  full  of  exact  information  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  discernment  sharp  as  a  hawk's  (especially  on  the  satirical 
side) ;  in  all  ways  an  honourable,  proudly  veracious,  anti-humbug  little 
fellow  (strange  as  you  may  think  it),  and  very  much  to  be  relied  on  for 
doing  whatsoever  he  undertakes  to  do.  Of  a  contemptuous,  proud  temper,  as 
I  say,  though  honest  to  the  bone ;  that  is  really  the  man's  character  if  you 
<'iin  believe  me,  who  have  known  him  for  several  years.  Of  late  I  find  he 
has  once  or  twice  taken  to  the  most  flagi-ant  imitation  of  me,  which  looks 
jibsurd  and  almost  mad,  quite  unfit  for  any  journal,  but  I  assure  you  he  can 
write  in  quite  other  styles  than  that,  and  used  to  do  literary,  «fec.,  articles 
for  the  Manchester  Examiner  very  well  indeed,  till  he  took  some  huff  at  them. 
In  the  interest  of  suffering  humanity,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  young  man  of 
real  superiority,  I  testify  these  things.     In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  figs  I  " 

Carlyle  never  saw  Mr.  Linton,  and  misunderstood  him  I  think. 
W.  J.  Linton,  the  well-known  wood  engraver  (and  who,  judging  him 
by  the  illustrations  of  one  of  his  own  poems,  was  also  an  artist  of 
profuse  fancy  and  s'dlf al  pencil),  was  less  a  French  Kepublican  of  the 
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school  of  George  Sand  and  Louis  Blanc,  than  an  English  republican 
of  the  school  of  Milton  and  Cromwell,  to  which  Carlyle  himself  may 
be  said  to  have  belonged.  Like  many  gifted  young  Englishmen  of 
the  time,  he  found  himself  drawn  towards  the  Nation,  and  contributed 
to  it  largely  in  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  was,  for  the  most  part, 
controversial,  justifying  or  illustrating  opinions  on  which  he  differed 
with  the  editor ;  the  poetry  was  incitements  towards  a  generous  and 
lofty  nationality.  I  was  delighted  at  the  time,  and  still  recall  with 
pleasure  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  future  we  aimed  to  create.  The 
sympathetic  reader  will  not  regret,  I  think,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  one  little  poem  of  this  class. 

"THE   HAPPY   LAND. 

"  The  Happy  Land ' 
Studded  with  cheerful  homesteads,  fair  to  see, 
With  garden  grace  and  household  symmetry  : 
How  grand  the  wide-brow'd  peasant's  lordly  mien, 
The  matron's  smile  serene ! 

O  happy,  happy  land  ! 

"  The  happy  land  I 

Half-hid  in  dewy  grass,  the  mower  blithe 

Sings  to  the  day-star  as  he  whets  his  scythe ; 

And  to  his  babes,  at  eventide  again, 
^  Carols  as  blithe  a  strain. 

O  happy,  happy  land  ! 

"  The  happy  land ! 
Where,  in  the  golden  sheen  of  autumn  eves, 
The  bright-hair'd  children  play  among  the  sheaves 
Or  gather  ripest  apples  all  the  day, 
As  ruddy-cheek'd  as  they. 

O  happy,  happy  land ! 

"  O  happy  land  1 
The  thin  smoke  curleth  through  the  frosty  air, 
The  light  smiles  from  the  windows  ;  hearken  there 
To  the  white  grandsire's  tale  of  heroes  old — 
To  flame-eyed  listeners  told. 

O  happy,  happy  land  ! 

"  O  happy,  happy  land  I 
The  tender-foliaged  alders  scarcely  shade 
Yon  loitering  lover  and  glad  blushing  maid. 
O  happy  land !  the  Spring  that  quickens  thee 
Is  Human  Liberty ! 

O  happy,  happy  land  !  " 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  gratified  by  a  note  expressing  emphatic  and' 
quite  unprecedented  approval  of  what  I  was  labouring  to  effect  in- 
Ireland.  All  my  colleagues  in  the  earlier  Nation  were  either  dead, 
exiled,  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law- of  treason,  or  (in  a  very 
few  cases)  disheartened  by  failure.  I  aimed  to  enlist  recruits  to 
fill  their  places,  but  I  did  not  conceal  from  such  new- comers  the  hard 
t^rms  the  service  of  Ireland  imposed,  or  that  the  class  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  country  would  be  slow  and 
obscure.     They  were  no  longer  invited,  as  of  old,  to  share  in  literary 
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projects;  reviving  historical  traditions  or  singing  madrigals  was  scarcely 
an  honest  employment  in  such  a  c  intry.  Oar  ship  was  a  wreck  on 
the  waters,  floating  fast  towards  ti.e  breakers  ;  whoever  could  help  to 
raise  the  shattered  masts  aloft,  or  unravel  the  tangled  ropes,  would 
be  thrice  welcome.    Carlyle'f.  app  oval  was  a  strong  incentive  to  press 

on. 

"Chelsea,  Tuesday,  Octoher2,  1849. 

"  Capital  article,  dear  Duffy,  that  in  last  Nation :  *  Wanted,  a  few  Work- 
men ! '  To  every  word  and  tone  of  that  I  say.  Amen.  Stand  by  that ;  that 
is  the  real  text  to  preach  innumerable  sermons  from.  Properly  the  one 
result  to  be  striven  for ;  all  other  results  whatsoever  to  be  measured  pre- 
cisely by  their  eflect  towards  accomplishing  of  this  !  /  call  this  the  best 
article  I  ever  read  on  Ireland  ;  a  noble  *  eloquence  '  in  this,  the  eloquence  of 
sorrow,  indignation,  and  belief.  Cart  is  not  put  be/ore  horse  in  these  utter- 
ances of  yours,  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  that  condition  observed  (that 
I  can  remember)  by  any  patriotic  Irish  writer  or  speaker  whatsoever. 

"  Steady,  steady !  Hold  on  in  that  course,  which  will  spread  out  wide  as 
the  world  for  you,  and  you  will  do  immense  good  ;  utfiat  ! — In  great  haste, 
yours,  "T.  Carlylb." 

Sympathetic  readers  will  be  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  an  article 
in  a  Nationalist  journal  Carlyle  could  pronounce  the  best  he  had  ever 
read  on  Ireland  ;  and  if  I  gratify  this  sentiment  by  printing  it,  the 
reader,  I  trust,  will  understand  that  I  would  do  so  with  less  hesitation 
if  it  were  the  work  of  any  one  else. 

*' WANTED,  A  FEW  WORKMEN. 

"  Ireland  has  urgent  need  of  workmen,  able  and  willing  to  work — of  men 
who  will  gradually  create  about  them,  each  in  his  own  city,  hamlet,  or  narrow 
corner,  a  circle  of  light  and  vital  warmth,  where  there  is  now  ignorance  and 
lethargy. 

"  It  is  singular  to  remark  how  the  obscurest  and  the  most  conspicuous 
offices  of  public  service  have  become  vacant  together.  The  panorama  of 
history  nowhere  presents  a  gi-eat  stage  so  nearly  deserted,  or  on  which  the 
prizes  of  generous  ambition  are  so  feebly  contested. 

"  But  competitors,  high  and  low,  must  be  called  forth  again,  and  the 
ardour  of  a  noble  rivalry  re-awakened,  or  the  hope  of  rebuilding  Ireland 
from  her  ruins  is  a  dream.  Unless  there  are  labourers  sufficient  for  the 
labour,  the  very  attempt  becomes  a  cheat  or  a  jest. 

"  The  generous  young  men  who  last  bore  the  heat  of  the  contest  have 
received  the  wages  that  oftenest  pay  heroic  toil.  They  stood  in  the  front 
rank,  nearest  the  danger,  and  they  have  been  struck  down.  They  are  now 
pining  in  exile  or  seething  in  prison-ships,  and  Ireland,  it  is  said,  is  slavishly 
indifferent  to  their  fate.  This  is  the  very  hour  when  we  demand  with  most 
confidence  new  recruits  to  fill  their  places.  For  it  is  in  the  hour  of  her 
moral  eclipse  that  our  country  moves  the  profoundest  pity  and  devotion ; 
and  the  men  capable  of  helping  her  in  this  extremity  are  plainly  men  not  to 
be  enlisted  by  cockades  or  bounty,  by  promises  of  easy  triumph  or  visions 
of  personal  distinction.  If  there  be  not  many  candidates  who  will  under- 
take her  service,  knowing  the  wages — men  ready  to  work  in  obscure  toil, 
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willingly  embraced  and  patiently  persisted  in,  without  the  encouragement  of 
Applau^lin^  hands  or  j;?loritication  of  any  sort  for  the  presentj  we  have  seen 
the  latter  end  of  Celtic  Ireland. 

**  If  there  be  practical  capacity  anywhere  in  this  country,  it  never  had  a 
tDore  favourable  field  in  the  world.  No  class  of  interest  is  so  adequately 
represented  as  to  fehut  its  eurs  to  iuteiligible  counsel,  if  it  could  hear  it. 
Few  offices,  under  popular  control,  arc  so  satisfactorily  occupied  thutnien  do 
not  desire  and  speculate  upon  a  change  for  the  better.  The  very  offices  of 
Government  are  vacant — nearly  as  vacant  as  if  a  revolution  had  given  up 
Dublin  Castle  to  the  people.  Whoever  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  efficiently,  or  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Industrial  Progress,  or  jMinister  of  Public  Instruction*  will  find 
the  place  vacant,  waiting  for  his  coining.  Not  the  otheial  unifonn,  and  the 
salary,  in<leed  ;  but  the  power  to  create  and  guide  operations,  rind  get  work 
*lone — t  he  true  essence  of  authority. 

**The  places  are  vacant,  but  the  list  of  candidotes  who  have  hitherto 
^tppeared  with  claims  worth  considering  is  very  Bcanty.  The  dilficulty  in 
ejecting  usurpers  is  exactly  the  want  of  successors  worthy  of  succeeding; 
and  nothing  moi-e, 

**  Spouting,  speeching,  and  operations  of  that  sort  can  be  performed  by  a 
lar.L'e  propoi-tion  of  the  adult  population  of  this  island.  The  faculty  of 
WTiting  sonorons  and  swelling  sentences  is  nearly  as  common.  O'Contioll 
made  a  guerilla  of  ruthless  speechitieTS  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  piivate 
society  with  the  thunder  of  their  afternoon  eloquence  ;  and  Young  Ireland 
must  plead  guilty  to  having  created  •  a  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wi-ite  with 
ease.'  But  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  thert!  is  so  little  practical 
genius,  practical  skill,  or  finiitful  practical  knowledge  a»  iu  Ireland.  The 
smallest  official  tmined  in  the  petty  routine  of  public  business,  the  dullest 
intermittent  commissioner  who  does  *  jobs  '  for  the  Executive,  has  generally 

lore  administrative  capacity  than  some  of  the  best  of  our  public  men.  The 
id,  romantic,  and  picturesque  fire  the  Irish  imagination  ;  but  it  plunges 
restlessly  in  the  harness  of  pmctical  work.  And  mark  the  result  on  our  popular 
institutions-  We  have  Irish  meml)ei-s  who  originate  nothing;  Irish  corpora- 
tions bankrupt  in  funds,  character,  and  iniiucnce;  Irish  boards  of  guiirdians 
replaced  by  paid  officials,  who  do  the  work  better,  to  the  deep  discredit  and 
permanent  injury  of  the  country, 

"  Whoever  knows  anything  of  the  administration  of  public  institutions  or 
political  societies  amongst  uy,  knows  that,  however  large  the  body  may  lie, 
the  actual  labour  falls  on  half  a  dozen  men.  It  does  not  seem  pos^sible  to 
get  a  larger  numlier  together  in  Ii'cknd  who  v^ill  do  liabitual  work.  Yet  a 
country  is  framed  and  shaped,  lost  or  won,  not  by  institutions,  but  by  the 
inrlividual  laboui^s  of  men.  Better  a  dozen  men  like  Thomas  DaWs  than  an 
Irish  Pjirliument ;  for  a  dozen  Thomas  Diivises  would  imply  that  conquest, 
and  many  others  more  impossible  to  ordinary  capacity.  Such  men,  working 
together  cordially  for  an  honest  purpose,  multiply  theii'  mutual  strength  in 
a  ratio  too  subtle  for  arithmetic.  Twice  five  is  often  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to 
t«Q  hundred.  It  is  precisely  workmen  who  will  work  in  thk  spirit  Ireland 
has  need  of. 

** Our  soil,  climate,  sea,  situation — the  capacious  harbours  so  much  more 

familiar  to  eloc(uence  than  at  Lloyd's,  the  mill  site.^i,  the  water  powers,  the 

limmultiplioable  treasures  tbat  lie  locked  up  in  Insh  Roil,  of  which  we  have 

[sung  and  said  so  much — what  are  they  but  the  tools  of  men— ^t he  tools 

^ith  which  they  may  glorify  i-aces,  and  build  up  States,  if  they  will  i    And 

lere  are  the  tools  awaiting  the  young  men  of  Ireland — plentiful  as  they 
ever  were  in  any  country  on  the  earth,  and  obedient  to  the  hands  that  will 
learn  to  wield  them.     The  de\il  and  all  his  angels  could  not  keep  them 
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from  possessing  this  country  if  they  were  worthy  of  it.  Even  now,  thinned 
and  scattered  as  they  are  by  exile  and  emigration,  they  have  immeasurably 
a  stronger  hold  upon  Ireland  than  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  if  they  had  virtue  to  make  a  noble  use  of  their  capacity  and 
opportunity. 

"  The  waste  lands,  waste  resources,  waste  powers,  even  the  waste  labour 
of  Ireland  (shut  up  in  workhouses)  is  not  so  strange  a  violation  of  national 
economy  as  these  waste  opportunities — waste  simply  for  want  of  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  action  so  common  in  other  countries.  In  America,  the 
forest  is  scarcely  cleared  by  the  Irish  pioneer  till  a  city  springs  up,  and  mill 
wheels  are  whirling  and  engines  panting,  and  soon  a  hundred  miles  of  iron 
railway  links  the  city  of  yesterday  with  the  great  marts  of  the  Republic  and 
the  distant  centres  of  commerce  in  the  Old  World.  In  Australia,  where 
the  kangaroo  and  the  cannibal  shared  the  silent  shores  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Ireland  was  fighting  for  religious  liberty,  cities  have  grown  up  which  already 
vie  in  riches,  and  even  in  social  organisation,  with  many  of  the  old  fountain- 
heads  of  civilisation  in  Europe.  It  is  true  these  countries  have  wide  territory, 
and  ai*e  not  pressed  upon  by  old  domineering  institutions ;  but  the  es8entia> 
difference  does  not  lie  here,  but  in  the  hopeJFulness  and  irrepressible  energy 
with  which  men  work  in  these  new,  growing  countries.  Ireland  is  new ;. 
Ireland  is  unexhausted  and  untried ;  and,  if  we  set  deliberately  to  work,, 
filling  up  the  details  of  a  great  design  day  by  day,  we  would  see  similar  results 
accomplushed ;  to-day  clearing  away  old  rubbish,  to-morrow  laying  a  foun- 
dation-stone;  quarrpng  materials  here,  training  workmen  there;  till  the 
design,  of  which  the  ignorant  could  discern  little  or  nothing  in  the  rude 
details,  stood  revealed  at  last  a  perfect  and  eternal  work. 

"  If  it  be  possible  to  get  together  a  small  number  of  men  who  understand 
these  deficiencies,  and  will  conscientiously  endeavour  to  amend  them,  in 
themselves  and  others,  it  will  be  a  good  beginning.  Such  a  brotherhood, 
like  the  modern  giant  of  steam,  would  find  no  work  too  heavy  or  too  light 
for  it.  They  might  preach  the  rights  of  the  poor  with  the  burning  zeal  of 
a  Howard  or  a  Vincent  de  Paul,  aud  teach  the  ignorant  with  the  patient,, 
humble  assiduity  of  Gerald  Griftin.  At  lowest,  they  would  take  care  to  master 
witli  anxious  study  the  principles  of  all  weighty  measures  prescribed  to  the 
people,  and  refuse  to  cry  out  that  this  or  that  was  a  remedy  without  making 
sure  as  life  and  death  that  it  was  so.  And,  having  made  sure  of  the  right, 
they  would  refuse  to  sit  still  while  anything  remained  to  be  done  to  advance 
and  accomplish  it.  Ireland  is  falling  to  ruin  for  want  of  workmen  like 
these. 

*'  Let  suc'ii  young  men  as  feel  honestly  called  to  help  us  in  this  design  send 
us  their  names,  and  they  will  be  enrolled  in  a  company  from  which  we  pre- 
dict substantial  and  permanent  services  to  Ireland.  But  it  is  workmen  we 
want.  With  idle  politicians,  amateur  politicians,  trading  politicians  we 
})ropose  to  tiansact  no  business.  One  hour  from  the  man  who  gives  ten  ta 
his  own  proper  pui-suits  will  be  precious.  Ten  hours  from  the  student  who 
is  feeding  liis  spirit  with  heroic  generous  purposes,  and  training  his  intellect 
in  the  school  of  public  afiairs,  will  be  welcome.  But  no  magic  can  turn  the 
jaded  hacks  of  politics,  or  the  fops  of  literature,  into  men  fit  for  this  com- 
pany. Tlu;  fitness  of  candidates  will  be  tasted  by  the  work  they  can  accom- 
plish ;  and  this  is  a  tlu'rmometor  that  takes  no  account  of  any  quantity  of 
blatant  commoni)lac'e,  or  of  eloquent  sentiments  if  they  mean  nothing,  or 
nothing  worth  meaning.  All  candidates  shall  have  a  fair  trial.  For  the 
Kuccosslul  a  greiit  prize  is  reserved — the  re-crcfition  and  government  of 
Ireland  :  a  prize  surely  among  the  divinest  that  man  ever  aspired  to  win. 
Many  will  aim  for  it. 

**  •  Time  blows  who  ic'tU  and  «an.' 
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*' Although  we  begin  to  work  iu  the  midjit  of  social  Jisorganisation,  our 
main  task  Ls  not  to  combat  and  resist,  but  to  found  and  create.  This  13 
a  work  of  a  tangible,  practical  kind  for  all  who  are  rendy  to  undertake  it, 
Vagtie  inceiitiveis  to  ^If- reliance,  and  the  minor  morals  in  general,  are  like 
eowini;  chafl'—no  harvest  grows  from  that  kind  of  toil ;  but  we  purpose  to 
demsind  precise  and  spccljic  results  from  all  who  are  prepared  to  help  ua  in 
taking  possession  of  our  country ;  resultii  that  will  enrich  the  country  an<l 
ennoble  the  workers.  The  drill,  the  jacket,  and  the  dLscipline  tnmsform  an  Irish 
peasant  into  a  subcon .stable,  with  as  military  a  carriage  and  as  expert  an  eye 
and  hand  as  a  veteran  of  the  Peninsula.  A  few  years  in  a  National  school, 
and  the  boy  who  emerged  out  of  a  smoky  and  squalid  cabin,  sharerl  with  a 
pig,  ifl  turned  into  a  clean  and  shapely  youth,  lit  to  wrestle  with  the  worLl, 
and  to  win  the  match.  Look  at  a  railway  porter  or  a  railway  policeman — 
the  decent  uniform  and  the  punctual  system  soon  make  a  new  man  of  the 
peasant.  And  this  physical  training  in  a  soiall  thin^  compared  with  the 
result  of  discipline  on  the  intellect  &nd  practical  power  of  cultivated,  aspiring 
men.  The  one  multiplies  iron,  the  other  multiplies  rarest  gold  of  Ophir.  A 
|>oorhou8e,  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  scarcely  a  sadder  spectacle  to  us  than  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Couit^i,  with  its  multitude  of  keenest  faculties  wasting  in 
•endlej^  baiTenness,  waiting  for  work  to  ilo»  which  to  many  will  never  come, 
while  nobler  work  ready  to  be  done  is  waiting  for  them,  if  they  would  h^arn 
to  do  it.  There  will  be  many  gloomy,  di'tcontented  hearts  in  Ireland  while 
idleness  is  counted  a  social  distinction,  and  until  it  becomes  the  point  of 
honour  to  be  usefully  employed.  And  this  is  a  gospel  which  we  must  preach 
by  work  done. 

'*  When  NajKjleon  turned  administrator,  he  proclaimed  as  the  issue  of  his 
task  that  not  one  pauper  should  remain  in  all  Franco;  and  that  gigantic 
worker  was  striding  towards  this  result  when  the  clash  of  arms  called  him 
away  from  his  nobler  war  against  social  dirsorganisation.  In  the  ctiormonH 
lazar-house  of  Ireland  it  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  rational  ambition  to  attain 
the  same  goal.  If  the  young  men  of  Ireland  do  their  duty  we  shall  see  in 
a  few  yeam  a  happy  people  sit  on  our  soil,  and  the  pauper  workhouBea 
hecome  houses  of  work  for  free  prosperous  lalxiur.  Wo  shall  see  raised  on 
this  srdid  bisis  that  glorious  temple  in  which  Tone  and  DavLi,  0*Brien  and 
Meagher  aspired  to  worship  and  devoted  their  lives  to  oonsecnvte.  That  new 
nation  which  shall  gather  Vjack  beneath  her  wings  the  scattered  children  of 
our  race,  and  bid  them  fulGl  lipr  promised  destiny.  We  sh/ill  see  our  free, 
developed,  purified  Ireland  at  l;ist  become  what  foreign  genius  haa  pre- 
dicted, and  native  genius  may  accomplish,  *  the  new  and  letter  Caithag© 
«f  the  West.' 

**This  is  the  work  of  one  generation.  In  one  generation  the  Electorate 
of  Branden burgh  grew  into  the  powerful,  populous  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
In  the  lifetime  of  one  man  the  loose,  boundless,  disjointed  tnicts  of  the  two 
Russias  condensed  into  a  firm  and  coherent  eoipiro.  The  trampled  pit)vinccs 
of  Spain  iu  the  Low  Countries— a  huge  Bog  of  Allen,  a  gigantic  public  work 
— arose  and  expanded  into  tin?  Empire  of  the  8eain  lo.ss  time  than  our  joung 
men  may  still  hope  to  live  and  work. 

**  And  no  generation  of  men  born  into  the  world  had  nobler  work  to  do 
if  they  be  worthy  of  their  destiny. 

**  If  they  prefer  sloth  and  apathy,  great  results  are  of  course  impossible* 
If  they  prefer  bellowing  inane  noise  and  nonsense,  they  ore  more  hopelessly 
impossiVjle.  But  if  they  will  be  wise  and  resolute,  a  great  thinker  has  fore* 
told  their  victory.  *  Even  the  casualties  of  life,'  ho  says,  •  seem  to  bow  to 
the  spirit  that  will  not  bow  to  them ;  and  yield  to  subserve  a  design  which, 
in  their  first  apparent  tendency,  they  threatened  to  frustrate.' 

**  Ireland  wants  a  few  workmen  of  tliis  calibre.*' 
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Among  the  recruits  who  answered  this  appeal,  several  had  after- 
wards remarkable  public  careers,  notably  a  young  Munster  Catholie 
who,  after  forty  years,  is  now  an  official  entrusted  with  the  greatest 
industrial  enterprise  committed  to  any  Irishman  in  our  day ;  and  a 
young  Munster  Protestant,  who  became  leader  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  between  the  death  of 
Mr.  Butt  and  the  rise  of  Mr.  Pamell.  Out  of  these  speculations  on 
the  duty  of  Irishmen  came  not  all  that  was  hoped  indeed,  bnt  at 
any  rate  the  Tenant  League  of  1850,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
Land  war  not  yet  finished,  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  Parlia- 
mentary party  of  Independent  Opposition. 

In  the  succeeding  month,  Carlyle  surprised  me  by  a  contribution 
from  his  own  pen.     Here  is  the  letter  which  accompanied  it. 

"  Dear  Duffy, — ^The  enclosed  blotch  of  writing  is  tumbling  about  ray 
blotting  books  for  a  while  past.  I  ought  to  hum  it  at  once ;  but  as  penny 
stamps  have  come  into  the  world,  prefer  that  you  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  burning  it.  Do  so,  in  Heaven's  name  ;  do  what  else  you  like,  only  d<ynkt 
(except  to  your  own  heart)  speak  of  my  mortal  name  in  connection  with  it. 
The  thing  wavers  so  between  being  something  and  being  nothing,  that,  in. 
short,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  the  burning  of  it.  *  Fas  et  ab  hoste.*  '  A 
Friend  with  a  surly  severe  face,  from  Mr.  Bramble's  Arboretum  Jlibemicum* 
«kc.  <kc.,  some  such  reference,  if  you  print  any  portion  of  it.  Do  as  you  like ; 
only,  yoj^  are  sworn  to  silence  deep  as  death,  mind  that. 

"Terrible  quantity  of  cry  for  any  symptom  of  wool  that  yet  clearly 
appears.  Nobody  speaks  sense  (on  the  whole  nobody  there)  but  yourself. 
80  in  the  Xation  too. 

"  Adieu  in  haste, 

"T.  Carlyle. 

"Chelsea,  2(ith  Xovemhcr. 

"  Can  you  recommend  to  me  a  reasonable  collection  of  Irish  songs  ?  I  do 
not  care  how  vulgar  they  are,  how  kc.  itc,  provided  only  there  be  in  any 
form  a  trace  of  human  veracity  and  insight  discernible  in  them. 

*'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  read  the  slip  of  paper  inside ;  and  then,  having 
done  the  needful,  reinsert,  seal  and  dispatch.  I  liave  marked  the  two 
questionable  points  with  a  pencil  and  interrogation. 

"  Pray  make  my  respects  to  the  good  Mayor,  and  give  him  many  thanks 
from  me.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  old  Kilkenny  pamphlet  for  you  ("  Clamacnoise 
Declaration  of  the  Irish  Prelates,"  Januaiy  IG 49-50)  so  soon  as  I  have 
myself  done  with  it. 

"  T.  C." 

The  promised  pamphlet  was  intended  for  use  in  a  book  I  was 
meditating  at  that  time,  a  defence  of  the  Irish  at  the  Convention  of 
Kilkenny,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Great  Popish  Eebellion." 

I  printed  the  contribution  with  the  sort  of  preliminary  note  he 
suggested,  and  strictly  preserved  his  secret ;  but  he  was  a  man  who 
could  not  hide  himself.     Mr.  Eintoul  of  the  Spectator  immediately 
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identiSed  the  article  as  Carlylo's,  and  complained  that  the  I^ation 
should  talk  of  a  surly  face,  when^  in  truth,  it  was  a  sweet  and  sym- 
pathetic one  to  those  who  understood  it.  Since  his  death  the  article 
lias  been  referred  to  in  biographies  and  reviews,  and  printed,  in 
America  at  any  rate*  The  reader  will  like  to  see  it,  and  there  ia  na 
longer  anything  that  needs  to  be  concealed : 

"TREES  OF   LIBERTY. 

"  FROM   HR.    bramble's   UNPUBI.ISHED   AJlBORETt-M    UIBERNICUM. 

[This  waa  the  preliminaiy  note  in  The  Nation  ;  *'  A  friend  with  a  surly,  satirical 
face  flings  in  our  yts^y  this  banter  upon  'Irish  indolence.'  Very  well,  friend  ;  we 
^Imme  the  Devil  and  print  vour  UbeL  Fua  tl  nb  hmte  doccri.  If  there  be  any  seeds  of 
truth  in  it  thev  v^ill  grow,  when  the  chaff  and  wrappagt;  only  makt  manorc  for  them."] 

**  Many  Irishmen  talk  of  dyicg,  «fec.,  for  Ireland ;  aij  J  I  really  believe 
nlmost  every  Irishman  now  alive  longs  in  his  way  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  dear  old  country  somo  good.  Opportunities  of  at  once  usefully  and 
corospicuoui^ly  *  dying"  for  countries  are  not  fi-ecjuent,  and  truly  the  rarer 
they  are  the  better;  but  the  opportunity  of  usefully  if  inconspicuously 
living  for  one's  country,  this  was  never  denied  to  any  man.  Before  *  djnng* 
for  your  countiy  think,  my  friends,  in  how  many  quiet  strenuous  ways  you 
might  beneficially  live  for  it. 

"  Every  patriotic  Irishman  (that  is,  by  hypothesis,  almost  eveiy  Irishman 
now  alive)  who  would  «o  fain  make  the  dear  old  country  a  present  of  his 
wliole  life  and  self,  why  does  he  not,  for  example — directly  after  reading 
this,  and  choosing  a  feasible  gpot — at  least,  i>Iant  one  tree  1  That  were  a 
Ismail  act  of  self-dtjvotiua ;  small,  but  feasible.  Him  such  tree  will  never 
shelter.  Hardly  any  mortal  but  could  manage  that — hardly  any  mortal,  if 
he  were  serious  in  it,  but  could  plant  and  nourish  into  growth  one  tree. 
Eight  million  trees  before  the  present  generation  run  out,  that  were  indubit- 
able acquisition  for  Ireland  :  for  it  is  one  of  the  barest^  raggedest  countries 
now  known ;  far  too  ragged  a  country,  with  patcheti  of  beautiful  park  and 
line  cultivation,  like  shreds  of  bright  scarlet  on  a  beggar's  clouted  coat — ^a 
eounlrj'that  stands  decidedly  in  need  of  shelter,  shade,  and  ornamental  fringing, 
look  at  its  landst'rtpe  where  you  will.  Once,  as  the  old  cvhroniclcrs  write,  *  a 
Bipiirrel  (by  bending  its  course  a  little,  and  taking  a  longish  leap  here  and 
there)  could  have  run  from  Capo  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  without 
once  touching  the  grounil ' ;  but  now,  eight  million  trees,  and  I  rather  con- 
jecture eight  times  eight  millions,  would  be  very  welcome  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.  On  fruit-trees,  though  these  too  ai*e  possible  enough,  I  do  not  yet 
insist,  but  tiees — at  lea-st,  trees. 

**  Tluit  eight  miUion  pers<jns  will  be  persuaded  to  plant  each  his  tree,  we 
cannot  expect  just  yet ;  but  do  thou,  my  friend,  in  silence  go  and  plant 
thine— that  thou  c^mst  do;  one  most  small  duty,  but  a  real  one,  if  among 
the  smallest  conceivable,  and  a  duty  which  henceforth  it  will  be  a  sweet 
poesession  for  thee  to  have  lying  done,  Ireland  for  the  present  is  not  to  be 
accounted  a  pleasant  landscape.  Vigorous  corn,  but  thistles  and  docks 
equally  vigorous  ;  ulcers  of  reclaimable  >>og  lying  black,  miry  and  alx)miMable 
At  intcr\*al6  of  a  few  miles  :  no  tree  shading  you,  nor  fence  that  avails  to 
turn  rattle — most  fences  merely,  as  it  were,  soliciting  the  cattle  to  be  wo  good 
as  not  to  come  through — by  no  means  a  licautiful  countiy  just  now  !  But 
it  tells  fdl  men  how  beautiful  it  might  be.  Alas,  it  carries  on  it,  uh  the  surface 
of  this  earth  ever  does  ineff'acetibl^'  legiVde,  the  physiognomy  of  the  people 
that  have  inhabited  it :  a  people  of  holed  breechen,  dirty  faces,  iil-i*oofed 
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huts — a  people  of  impetuosity  and  of  levity — of  vehemence,  impatience, 
imperfect,  fitful  industry,  imperfect,  fitful  veracity.  Oh,  Heaven  !  there  lies 
the  woe  of  woes,  which  is  the  root  of  all. 

"  '  Trees  of  Liberty,*  though  an  Abb4  wrote  a  book  on  them,  and  incal- 
culable trouble  otherwise  was  taken,  have  not  succeeded  well  in  these  ages. 
Plant  you  your  eight  million  trees  of  shade,  ornament,  fruit :  that  is  a 
symbol  much  more  likely  to  be  prophetic.  Each  man's  tree  of  industry  will 
be,  of  a  surety,  his  tree  of  liberty;  and  the  sum  of  them,  never  doubt  of  it, 
will  be  Ireland's." 

I  probably  wrote  him,  what  it  would  have  been  discourteous  to  print, 
that  his  pleasant  little  paper  betrayed  a  fundamental  unacquaintaace 
with  Irish  affairs.  It  was  hopeless  to  reforest  a  country  wHere,  if 
a  tenant  planted  his  seed  or  sapling,  and  tended  it  until  it  became  a 
mature  tree,  the  law  declared  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
without  a  scrap  of  compensation  to  the  man  who  reared  it. 

Next  month  he  did  the  next  best  thing  to  encouraging  what  he 
thought  right,  he  discouraged  what  he  thought  wrong,  always  with  a 
gracious  frankness  characteristic  of  the  man,  but  impossible  to  the 
Carlyle  whom  a  heedless  public  have  latterly  invented  for  themselves. 

"Chblssa,  9M  December,  1849. 

"  Dear  Duffy, — Read  the  enclosed  testimony  (if  you  have  a  pair  of 
spectacles  at  hand),  and  show  it  to  the  contributor  who  denounces  Har- 
greaves'  appointment  to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Commission  as  a  Minis- 
terial job — thereby  instigating  me  and  others  against  Hargreaves  and  the 
Ministers.  The  fact  is  other  than  your  contributor  supposes ;  the  fact  is 
not  so  at  all.  Let  him  in  future  know  this  ;  or  do  you  at  any  rate,  who  abhor 
injustice  to  anybody,  keep  it  in  view  on  occasion.  My  correspondent  is  a 
man  of  the  strictest  veracity  and  equity,  and  even  of  a  pedantic  scrupulosity 
in  regard  to  exactness.  Poor  fellow,  hearing  my  righteous  indignation 
against  Hargreaves  and  Co.,  he  went  silently  into  the  matter,  and  two 
days  ag«  surprised  me  (and,  indeed,  bored  me :  for  I  had  forgotten  Har- 
greaves, and  cared  and  care  nothing  about  him)  with  letters  from  barristers, 
verbal  testimonies,  itc.  &c.,  which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  refuse  to  take  as 
decisive  evidence  that  Hargreaves,  probably,  is  a  truly  able  man  in  this 
business,  and  that  bis  appointment  indisputably  is  not  a  job,  but  the  best 
the  poor  men  could  do  for  the  service  of  Ireland.  *  Copy  me  that  testimony,' 
I  said,  selecting  the  first  read  to  me,  *  and  it  shall  go  where  right  will  bo 
done  upon  it.'  And  so  there  you  have  it ;  and  so  I,  at  least,  am  quit  of  it, 
and  of  my  indignation  on  this  subject  for  ever  and  a  day ! 

"  We  sometimes  get  the  Nation  on  Saturday  night ;  but  the  last  two  times 
your  man,  I  think,  has  been  too  late,  for  it  has  failed.  Quicken  him  a  little  ; 
punctualise  him — that  might  be  worth  while. 

*'  Adieu. 

"T.  Carlyle." 

At  the  beginning  of  1850  Carlyle  commenced  to  issue  the  famous 
**  Latter- Day  Pamphlets."  He  sent  me  No.  1,  and  my  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  brought  this  note : 
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"  Lattkb  Day  Pamphlets, — Irish  Errors, 

**Chelska,  13/A  February,  1850. 
"  Deae  Duffy, — As  you  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  *Latter-Day 

Pamphlets/  I  have  directed  the  publisher  to  send  yoti  a  copy  of  Ko,  2  and 
the  others  that  follow.  I  also  gavo  him  your  admonition  about  speed  on  the 
Irish  side  of  his  afikirs.  The  *  edited  *  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  I  am  afraid. 
Alone  under  the  stars,  with  nothing  but  all  the  dogs  of  the  parish  barking 
for  accomtmnimeut :  this  is  once  more  like  to  be  tny  history  in  the  present 
ugly  foat  of  walking  against  time !  I  should  be  infinitely  gratified,  and 
delivered  at  one©  from  a  variety  of  veiy  ghastly  emotions,  if  any  true  brother 
out  of  Adam's  general  posterity  could  join  himself  to  me»  and  with  & 
•  Pamphlet  *  in  tho  orthodox  vein  ;  but  there  is  nowhere  that  I  know  of  any 
prosjiect  or  pi-obability  of  &uch;  so  wo  must  tiy  to  do  without  him,  as  ia 
former  cases»  In  myself  I  seem  to  see  some  dozen  or  so  of  Pamphlets,  which 
if  I  can  get  fairly  uttered  (a  doubtful  point  in  the  state  of  health,  state  of 
<fcc.  <fec.,  I  am  in)|  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  relief  to  my  own  inner  man  ; 
and  the  doga  of  the  parish,  and  even  the  parish  itself,  and  the  universe  to 
boot,  shall  be  right  welcome  to  do  whatever  is  their  part  in  the  concert, 
aceording  to  their  own  judgment  of  that, 

Plray  for  me,  therefore,  and  wish  me  well  through  this  adventure  :  I  mean 
to  spetik  more  pluioly  than  is  usual  upon  a  good  many  things.  The  world, 
I  tliink,  had  better  be  burnl  than  stand  as  it  at  present  does.  God  help  it 
and  us ! 

The  Nation  does  not  yield  me  much  that  I  entirely  approve  of,  except 
your  own  articles,  whicli  ron  like  a  rivulet  of  light  and  human  sense  through 
a  great  continent  of  very  turbid  int-aiiito  and  dim  materials,  Do  not  lot 
that  patriot  abuse  poor  Clarendon  and  his  cigars  any  more  !  His  lordship 
Is  not  a  crapulous  man  by  any  means  or  in  any  sense  ?  he  learned  to  smoke 
in  Spain,  and  is  glad  to  solace  himself  with  an  innocent  whiff  in  the  middle 
of  hi^  troubles;  really  the  style  of  that  censure  is  canine,  not  by  any  means 
above  the  vioe-regal  phantasm  of  a  Government,  but  below  it,  and  incapable 
of  mending  it.  Also,  don't  rejoice  over  the  '  Breaking  up  of  the  British 
Empire':  the  British  Empire  is  nothing  like  broken  up  yet,  nor  like  to  bo 
for  a  thousiind  years  to  come,  I  may  prophesy-  Nor  is  it  J/jhonourable  to 
you  to  be  an   Englishman,  but  honourable,  if  you  haii  even   l>een  born  a 

Homan  or  Spartan,  withal.     Believe  mo Alas,  I   find  this  is  only  a 

AalJ  sheet ;  so  must  say  adieu* 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"T.  Cablyle. 

"You  talked  of  coming  over  *  about  New  Years  Day,*  but  have  not 
come." 

In  one  of  the  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  " — the  one  named  ^'  Downing 
Street  " — Carlyle,  after  pouring  a  torrent  of  contempt  and  obloquy  on 
Farli&ment,  whose  only  function  in  these  times  was  to  select  aome 
inaignificant  individual  to  be  First  Minister  for  a  little  space, 
flaggested  that  the  thing  might  be  done  better  and  decidedly  cheaper 
by  trazLBferring  the  aathority  to  the  Times  newspaper.      It  most  have 
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tickled  the  philosopher's  midrifE  to  find  this  mad  banter  taken 
seriously  by  one  of  his  admirers,  who  was  willing  to  subscribe  £10  a 
year  towards  setting  up  a  newspaper  which  should  supersede  Parlia- 
ment in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  people.  This  w^  the  subject 
of  Carlyle's  next  letter. 

A  Paper  to  Supersede  Parliament.     The  First  Tenant-Right 

Movement. 

*♦  Chelsea,  27^7*  Jvly,  1850. 

"  Bear  Duffy, — The  enclosed  note — otherwise  a  model  in  its  way — ^brings 
me  in  mind  of  poor  old  Ireland,  and  of  this  time  twelvemonth  on  the  street 
of  Stranorlor,  where  I  saw  you  last.  Take  the  note,  therefore,  and  a  transient 
sincere  blessing  from  me  along  with  it.  Look  at  *  p.  1 7 '  (of  *  Downing  Street'), 
however,  if  you  chance  to  have  it  within  reach,  and  then  let  us  lift  up  both 
our  hands,  and  bless  the  anonymous  Coleraine  friend. 

"  These  *  Pamphlets '  are  now  out  of  my  hands,  thank  God.  The  last  of 
them  is  waiting  for  August  in  the  printer's  or  publisher's  hands,  and  that 
ugly  piece  of  work,  like  some  others,  has  been  got  into  the  rear.  Such  a 
universal  howl  of  astonishment,  indignation,  and  condemnation  seldom  rose 
around  a  poor  man  before.  Voice  of  the  *  universal  dog-kennel  * — ^Whap 
thap  !  Bow-wow  !  No  human  response  hitherto,  or  hardly  any,  but  that 
also  will  come  so  far  as  needful  I  have  no  doubt.  Thank  your  J^ation  critic, 
however  ;  the  news  of  such  ineiglit  on  his  part  was  really  welcome. 

My  poor  liver  is  gone  almost  to  destiniction  with  all  this,  and  with  the 
summer  heats,  and  other  fell  etceteras,  I  seldom  in  my  life  felt  more 
entirely  worn  down,  and  am  now  straight  for  the  country — Glamorganshire 
(S.  Wales),  most  likely,  there  to  lie  perfectly  silent  for  some  three  weeks, 
and  after  that,  Scotland,  <kc.  itc,  perhaps,  for  a  good  long  while. 

"  Your  *  Tenant  Agitation '  looms  out  very  big  on  me,  and  T  must  say  it 
wears  a  more  business-like  aspect  than  any  of  the  previous  *  agitations,'  and, 
I  could  fancy,  may  give  work  to  all  the  *  authorities  '  (on  your  side  of  the 
water  and  ours)  for  a  generation  or  two  to  come  !  Yes,  that  is  the  heart  of 
the«[iatter,  and  a  terrific  ullivers^e  of  *  work  '  lies  t/iere  before  we  get  to  a 
solution  of  it !  Cosafatta  ha  capo — to  end  one  must  hctjhi.  That  is  true, 
too.     tSuavlter  in  modo  then,  and  God  be  with  you. 

**  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  T.  Cahlyle." 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  "  Downing  Street  "  referred  to  : — 

"  The  notion  that  any  Government  is  or  can  bo  a  No-government,  without 
the  deadliest  peril  to  all  noble  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by 
degi'ees,  slower  or  swifter,  to  all  ignoble  ones  also,  and  to  the  very  gully 
drainer  and  thief  lodging-houses  and  Mosaic  sweating  establishments,  and 
at  last  without  destruction  to  such  No-government  itself — was  never  my 
notion,  and  I  hoi)e  it  will  soon  cease  altogether  to  be  the  world's  or  to  be  any- 
body's. But  if  it  be  the  correct  notion,  as  the  world  seems  at  present  to 
flatter  itself,  I  point  out  improvements  and  abbreviations.  Dismiss  your 
National  Palaver ;  make  the  Times  newspaper  your  national  pakver,  which 
needs  no  beer-barrels  or  hustings,  and  is  cheaper  in  expense  of  money  and  of 
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falsity  a  tboiisarnl  and  a  millioD-fold.  Have  an  ecouomical  i*ed-tiipij  drilling 
estfibliijliment  (it  were  ea^-ier  to  deviisL'  such  a  thing  than  a  right  modern, 
Unuyt'i'ttitt/)^  and  fling  out  your  omnge-skin  timung  tho  giaduateK,  when  you 
want  a  new  Premier." 

And  here  is  tlie  letter  from  the  Coleraine  correspondent : — 

'*  COLKBAIKfi,  Jul;/  2Ut. 

**  Deab  Sir, — You  mention  an  admii-able  project  In  p.  17  of  your 
*  Downing  Street.'  But  why  should  nob  Bomething  be  done  as  woll  as 
said  ?  There  is  small  chance  for  such  a  project  if  it  he  put  befoi-e  the 
said  *  Palaveiing  Parlittinent.'  Why  not  do  something  yourself  ?  Suy  you 
start  a  paper  at  the  beginning  of  next  session  ;  you  write  a  leading  ailtcle 
now  and  then,  to  ejcplain  the  pros  and  cons  of  cerUiin  questions  before  the 
House,  to  exphiin  the  nature  of  the  diilicultiejs  which  it  is  necesKary  to  meet, 
and  to  give  statistics  ^hen  necessary,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  paper  be  open 
to  any  ]^LP.,  in  the  way  you  propose.  If  youi*  objection  to  tins  be  of  a 
pecuniaiy  nature,  1  for  one  would  readily  subscribe  £1<)  a  year  until  there 
are  eulHcient  funds  to  cai-ry  it  on,  and  sin-ely  I  tihould  not  be  the  only  one 
who  would  give  as  much.  You  lind  fault  with  others  who  talk  and  do  not 
act,  and  therefore  I  siippose  you  yoursielf  ever  ready  to  act  in  earnest !  Pray 
forgive  me  also  if  it  be  very  impudent  of  me  to  address  you  thus.  I  sincei-ely 
wish  you  well,  and  am  anxious  for  the  good  of  my  country,  and  would  do 
all  I  could  to  beuelit  any  fellow-creatm-e,  and  care  not  to  have  my  name 
known.  Let  me  repeat  that  if  I  hear  that  any  such  plan  will  be  adopted^ 
I  shall  not  be  remiss  in  subscribing  from  my  own  funds,  and  in  periuading 
those  real  M.P.'s  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  to  write  instead  of  speaking, 
and  in  inducing  the  mere  effigy  M.P.'n  to  a.^-ist-  you  with  their  subscriptions, 

**  Yours  fiinoepely/' 

In  the  year  1850  I  was  deeply   engaged  in  a  task,  which  had 

Oarlylea  warm  sjnnpathy,  the  organisation  of  a  Tenant  League  to 
secure  fair  rents  and  permanent  tenure  for  Irish  farmers.  During 
onr  jonrnoy  in  the  previous  autumn  I  had  obtained  the  assent  of  many 
provincial  gentlemen  to  the  scheme,  which  was  launched  as  soon  as 
the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  press.  Carlyle 
watched  its  progress  with  constant  interest  from  the  date  when  it 
was  first  foreshadowed  in  the  Natioti  till  a  career  of  practical  action 
cx>mmeaced. 

The  Ikisu  Peohlem. 

8COT8BmO,  £cCLEF£CHAjr.  N.B. 

fS€pt.  \\  1850. 

Dear  Dufft, — I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  word  from  you  again.  I  ran 
into  South  WaleSj  dii'ectly  after  writing  to  you,  and  then  lay  in  the  utmost 
attainable  inaction  for  three  weeks ;  after  which,  nearly  other  three  weeks 
ago,  I  came  over  hither  to  my  Scottish  birthland,  when  your  letter  soon 
found  me — where  I  have  been  ever  since,  endeavoui'ing  with  all  my  might 
to  keep  free  of  every  iKjtheralion  (a  dilficult  problem  in  this  world  !)  and  to 
continue  doing  absolutely  nothing.     I  do  not  even  speak,  unle^  it  cannot  be 
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helped.  Amid  these  old  scenes  of  infancy,  which  have  grown  bo  supernatural 
to  me,  peopled  with  mere  ghosts  and  inarticulate  memories,  I  find  silent 
ocupation  enough  !  One  is  much  called  to  sink  silent,  at  intervals,  in  this 
Bahel  of  a  world,  and  let  the  turbid  elements  settle  into  sediment  a  little. 
Could  I  abolish  grouse-shooting,  and  doom  all  the  wasted  classes  to  sit  as  I 
am  now  doing,  for  a  month  each  year,  what  immeasurable  quantities  of 
manure  should  I  precipitate  out  of  every  mind,  and  out  of  the  poor  world's 
business,  by  that  act  alone ! 

"  The  Nation  comes  to  me,  round  by  London,  on  Tuesdays ;  everything 
Irish  has  got  a  new  impressiveness  since  I  saw  the  poor  old  land  with  my 
«yes.  Depend  upon  it,  I  have  by  no  moans  forgotten  poor  old  Ireland,  nor 
the  people  that  dwell  there.  A  strange  ragged,  still  beauty  is  in  my 
memory  of  Ireland  ;  a  country  bare  and  waste,  and  poor,  but  noble  never- 
theless ;  poor  souIh,  how  kind  and  patient  all  the  people  too  were  with  me 
and  *  never  minded  '  my  sulky  humours  !  From  no  human  soul  in  Ireland 
that  I  can  bethink  me  of  did  I  get  one  uncivil  word  or  look.  *  A  kind  of 
nobleman  thrown  into  the  poor-house  (by  whisky  and  other  sins  and  mis- 
fortunes)*, really  this  is  in  some  sort  the  definition  of  poor  Ireland  ;  shall  get 
eut  of  the  poor-house  and  cast  away  the  sins  and  whiskies  yet,  if  it  please 
heaven  !  I  have  told  certain  proud  Yankees  on  occasion,  *  Well,  you  have 
many  dollars,  immensities  of  bacon,  molasses,  and  such  like  ;  but  there  never 
yet  was  a  soul  of  you  that  could  bring  a  Coclun*  out  of  it,  much  less  teach 
Europe  Christianity  in  old  days ;  be  patient  with  poor  old  Ireland,  I  tell 
you  ! '  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  learn  wisdom  by  experience  at  last ; 
learn  to  know  a  lie  from  the  truth  a  little  when  it  hears  it,  and  no  more 
expend  its  breath  and  hope  upon  *■  MuUaghmast  Caps,'  and  the  like  Dom- 
daniel-ware  (authentic  produce  of  the  devil,  however  fine  it  looks) ;  Ireland 
will  cease  to  be  a  lie  to  itself,  and  gradually  become  a  truth ;  every  Irishman 
that  does  not  lie  to  liimself  is  helping  her  towards  that ! 

"  You  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  that  of  excluding  stump-oratory  Irouk 
the  Tenant  League ;  I  duly  noticed  that  fact,  with  good  hope  at  the  time. 
And  on  the  whole,  I  continue  to  say  your  present  *  agitation  '  looks  more 
like  doing  work  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  Ireland.  But  the  work,  alas 
as  immensey  and  God  only  knows  when  or  how  it  will  be  got  done.  *  Rent 
by  a  valuation  '  is  not  intrinsically  so  unfeasible — nay,  so  unusual — witness 
the  old  usury  laws  only  abolished  in  these  years  ;  but  it  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  the  free-tmde,  laissez-faire  and  other  strongest  tendencies  of  this 
poor  time;  and  though  said  tendencies  appear  to  me  mostly  mean  and 
wooden,  and  nine-tenths  untrue,  yet  it  is  precisely  the  true  tenth  that  rules  at 
present.  In  fact,  to  succeed  altogether,  you  must  have  a  new  era,  no  less  ! 
Nay,  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  *  fixity  of  tenure,'  with  such  a  set  of  tenants 
as  you  now  have  in  Ireland,  would  never  do,  though  you  even  could  get  it 
— that  in  fact,  independently  of  all  obstacles  on  the  landlord's,  parliament* 
and  official  sides  of  the  question,  there  is  a  total  unpreparedness  on  the  part 
of  the  population  :  *  more  ado  than  a  dish  to  wash,'  as  the  proverb  says 
before  you  attain  this  same  new  era  of  justice  on  the  land  question  !  Never- 
theless, I  must  say  always,  pause  not,  use  all  your  courage,  all  your  wisdom. 

•  A  peculiarly  oweet,  pathetic  Irish  air  is  the  "  Coolun," 
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in  continually  advaDcing !  You  will  do  good  in  eveiy  way,  if  you  advanco 
wisely  ;  every  step  yon  secure  is  a  laying  bare  of  new  intolerable  abuses ;  a 
bringing  of  the  Grand  Problem  (In  all  its  figures,  moral,  political,  social,  not 
agricultural  alone,  and  not  Irish  alone),  nearer  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
pinvctical  necessities  of  all  men,  and  thus  nearer  to  its  only  possibility  of 
solution.  Like  other  such  problems  it  will  be  solved  by  slow  degrees  (I 
suppose)  so  ^^on  as  all  men  feel  that  they  cannot  live  without  solving  it*-^ 
not  much  sooner  I  doubt. 

**  One  thing,  it  strikes  me,  will  become  in  the  course  of  your  struggle 
much  more  apparent  than  it  now  is;  The  necessity  of  that  *  ref/imentinrf  of 
paupers'  in  which  I  8t*e  clearly,  and  nowhere  else  at  all,  the  heijinmntj  of 
new  government,  and  the  necea^uLry  advancement  towards  that,  for  the 
afflicted  world  in  thLs  epoch.  Suppose  every  Irisli  *  free '  tiller  of  the  earth, 
so  soon  as  lie  declaimed  him.self  a  '  free'  beggar  in  need  of  Indian  meal  from 
his  poor  brothers,  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  an  agricultural  >r^\v  Duncan 
Macgregor,  and  became  a  *  well  commanded  '  tiller  of  the  sod,  doing  his  feat 
as  your  green  police  do  theii's ;  and  not  only  relieving  all  uien  fi-om  the 
bui-den  of  him,  but  gallantly  exterminating  bogs,  and  approving  himself  a 
blessing  to  the  earth  and  to  all  men,  I  leave  you  to  compute  a  little  what 
bouadlessi'elief  to  all  interest  whatsoever  would  lie  there  ;  free  space  giunted 
%Qlais8tz-faireym\A  all  extant  principles  of  proceeding  to  try  themselves 
against  the  fact,  and  run  their  very  utmost  without  shackles  on  theii'  feet. 
If  they  proved  eqtml  to  the  problem  of  the  nineteenth  rentury,  well  and 
good  ;  if  (as  I  see  to  be  in«?vit:ible)  they  proved  unequal,  at  lea^st  they  (what 
was  good  in  them)  would  be  able  to  last  longer,  and  to  see  their  sucoessora 
ready  befoi-e  de^^arting  hence.  These  things,  I  fancy,  will  gi-aduidly  come 
athwart  ynu  there  and  .so  many  othei*s  of  the  like  genus,  either  in  this  or 
some  other  form  of  the  *  Tenant  Agitation/  and  n-hatsoever  real  ^vork  you 
do  in  that  is  done  for  behalf  of  these  also,  which  He  so  far  away  fi-om  the 
general  thoughts  at  present,  but  will  become,  if  I  misUike  not,  very  familiar 
to  it  by  and  by ! 

**  Lucas,  I  do  believe,  is  capital  in  his  present  plaoe.  Give  liini  my  com* 
pliments  and  ti-ue  good  wishes  for  that  and  all  otiier  real  service  to  Ireland 
that  may  lie  in  him.  When  he  took  to  Catholicism  tinst  (which  seemed  to 
me  so  distracted  an  operation),  and  I  heard  wliat  he  ba<l  to  sjiy  about  Irish 
tenants  and  landlords,  I  could  not  help  recognising  the  finger  of  heaven  in 
his  clmnge  of  reUgion. 

"No  Irish  'list  of  good  members,'  nor  indeed  of  English,  has  fnllen  in  my 
way.  They  are  a  dreadfully  scait^o  commodity,  I  imiigine.  Nevertheless 
you  must  seek  for  them,  as  for  the  vital  air  of  your  ujidertaking.  The  raoie 
honestly  you  seek  the  better  is  yoiu*  chance  both  of  finding  what  is,  and  of 
catling  forth  a  set  far  worthier  to  be  found,  in  time  coming.  .Vnd  so,  good 
speed  to  you.  in  this  and  in  all  other  honourable  coui-ses ;  and  adieu  for  the 
present.     With  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Dufly  and  ^Irs.  Callan, 

**  Yours  ever  trulv, 

•'  T.  Cahltle/' 

This  was  the  era  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  arrival  in  England  and 
the  clamour  about  Papal  aggression,     I  confideatly  counted  on  geeiug 
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Carlyle  vehement  against  the  insensate  outcry  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  but  the  Old  Covenanter,  who  lay  beneath  all  his  later  day 
philosophy,  awoke.  We  in  Ireland  were  warned  to  take  no  offence, 
and  were  not,  he  conceived,  in  the  least  manner  aimed  at  in  the  business, 
but  when  Parliament  met  we  got  a  full  share  of  the  tempest. 

"  Chelsea,  December  2, 1850. 

"  Dear  Duffy, — Will  you  send  me  the  exact  Tiame  and  address  of  Shine 
Ijalor — is  he  not  John,  or  something  else  beside  Shine  ?  As  to  the  address, 
I  suppose  Killamey  itself  will  do,  if  he  is  still  resident  in  his  castle  there- 
abouts. Item  :  the  Christian  name  of  Dr.  Cane,  Kilkenny.  I  am  to  send 
(as  you  perhaps  guess)  a  certain  volume  to  each  of  the  gentlemen,  by  way 
of  testifying,  in  a  most  imperfect  manner,  what  a  remembrance  I  have  of 
them.     Aydemi! 

"  You  seem  to  make  rapid  way  with  your  Tenant  Association ;  indeed,  I 
see  clearly  that  is  the  direct  road  into  the  centre  of  the  ab3rss ;  facilis  descensus 
Avemij  if  you  will  take  the  metaphor  in  good  part,  for  surely  if  the  world's 
cloaca  have  any  bottom,  I  do  clearly  perceive  it  lies  there. 

"  Our  \yooT  old  friend  the  Pope  has  conmiitted  a  sad  blunder  in  sending 
his  pasteboard  cardinals  with  their  Bull  thunder  over  to  us  just  now !  All 
men  think  it  an  impertinence  and  futile  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  old 
gentleman ;  and  among  the  general  mass  of  the  English  people  there  is  such 
an  uproar  as  I  have  not  seen  for  twenty  years  past,  of  which  I  cannot  say, 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  altogether  disapprove.  The  Pope  may  depend  upon 
it,  we  will  by  no  means  come  back  to  him ;  never  through  all  eternity,  to 
him  I  We  may  find  worse  fellows,  too  (nay,  I  expect  far  worse).  For  the 
rest,  I  warn  you  in  any  case  to  take  no  offence  against  us,  you  in  Ireland, 
for  we  do  not  in  the  least  mean  you  !  That  is  truth,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  the  Xation  teaching  that,  and  hope  you  will  all  along  keep  it  well  in 
mind. 

"  The  Xation,  in  point  of  real  talent  (bating  perhaps  a  little  worldly  wisdom, 
and  savoirfaire  which  is  not  quite  its  forte),  seems  to  me  the  cleverest  weekly 
paper  I  read.  Really  on  Saturday  nights  there  is  none  of  them  that  (spite 
of  the  exotic  colour)  has  so  much  the  ring  of  the  real  metal  in  it.  Go  on 
and  prosper!  I  have  had  some  difficulty  to  defend  you,  to  myself  and  others, 
for  voting  against  the  'Godless  colleges.'  Beware  of  that;  look  on  both 
sides  of  that !  What  if  this  that  poor,  dark,  angry  menials  now  call  *  God- 
less colleges '  were  actually  the  beginning  of  the  real  religion  of  the  future 
for  Ireland,  and  for  us  all ;  destined  to  live,  and  rise  ever  higher  heaveiiward 
(I  grant  on  occasion);  but  we  are  travelling,  these  three  centuries  now, 
(juite  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  have  not,  I  think  (for  all  our  bleeding 
feet  and  bad  weather)  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  notion  to  turn  back !  In  brief, 
it  will  not  surprise  me  at  all  if,  when  the  Pai-liament  meets,  a  law  (after 
infinite  jargon)  is  passed  to  send  Wiseman  &  Co.  about  their  business  again, 
and  prohibit  any  British  subject  henceforth  from  importing  ware  of  that 
kind  into  this  country.  The  beautiful  *  principles  of  toleration  ' — in  which 
I  myself  do  not  believe  a  jot — will  receive  some  illustration  in  this  business ; 
and  to  me,  sure  enough  (if  I  could  have  patience  with  the  vile  temporary 
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dtist),  this  beating  of  hiimbug  against  hiunbug  h  the  destruction  of  nonsenaa^ 
to  such  and  such  extent,  and  ought  to  be  regaHed  as  a  gain.  Heaven  love 
you  always,  dear  Duffy.     I  meant  oniy  to  write  a  word,  and  you  Bee ! 

"  Yours  always,  | 

"  T.  Cablyle." 

The  reference  to  the  **  Godless  colleges''  had  this  meaning.  Wlien 
the  scheme  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  was  j^roposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  the  Catholic  bishops  were  divided  upon  the  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  them,  A  majority  of  the  bishops  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  support  them  on  condition  that  certain  not 
tmreasonable  amendments  were  made  for  the  better  protection  of  tho 
faith  and  morals  of  students.  The  amendments  were  refused,  and  a 
Synod  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  declared  that  the  institutions 
aa  they  stood  were  dangerons  to  faith  and  morals.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmetances  I  adv^ised  that  Catholic  pupils  should  not  be  sent  to  these 
ooOeges  till  the  necessary  reforms  were  conceded. 


John  Stuaht  Mill. 

In  1851  the  Council  of  the  Tenant  League  determined  to  invite 
John  Mill  to  represent  an  Irish  county,  that  he  might  advocate  in 
Parliament  the  principles  of  land  tenure  taught  in  his  Political' 
Economy.  Mr.  Lucas  and  I  were  authorised  to  communicate  with 
him  on  the  subject.  Lucas  was  not  able  to  go  to  London  at  the 
time,  and  as  it  was  necessary  I  should  see  Mr.  Mill  at  once,  I  asked 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  introduce  me.  He  complied  promptly.  He  could  do 
this  ranch  without  scruple  he  said,  but  I  must  understand  that  Mill 
and  he  had  ceased  to  see  much  of  each  other  in  later  times,  as,  in 
fact^  they  had  nothing  at  all  in  common.  Mill  had  one  faculty  in 
great  perfection,  he  possessed  the  power  of  setting  forth  his  opinions 
with  a  lucidity  which  no  one  id  England  could  match.  What  he 
aimed  to  make  yon  see  you  saw  as  plainly  as  a  conspicuous  object  set 
in  the  sunshine.  But  he  had  the  habit  of  approaching  everything  by 
the  way  of  logical  analysis,  and  when  he  brought  that  method  to  bear 
upon  a  question  he  got  out  of  it  nearly  all  it  could  yield  him.  There 
-were  probably  quit«  other  qualities  in  it,  not  at  all  to  be  detected  by- 
logical  analysis,  and  altogether  unsuspected  by  him.  Of  the  tm 
relations  of  things  in  the  universe  Mill  had  small  insight  or  none. 
He  was  inclined  to  scream  and  shriek  about  matters  of  no  real 
importance  and  to  believe  in  unrealities  of  various  sorts. 

After  pausing  a  little  for  anything  I  might  have  to  say,  he  proceeded  : 
At  one  time  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mill.  In  the  Reform  Bill  era 
he  was  an  innocent  young  creature,  with  rich  auburn  hair  and  gentle 
pathetic  expression,  beautiful  to  contemplate  ;  but  a  domestic  embroil- 
ment drove  him  to  adopt  a  secluded  monastic  sort  of  life,  in  which 
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people  saw  little  of  him  bnt  the  work  He  did.  His  life  had  been 
wrecked  by  a  Platonic,  and  quite  innocent,  affection  for  a  married  lady 
who  had  since  become  his  wife,  concerning  whom  he  had  got  possessed 
by  an  idea,  or,  indeed,  a  series  of  ideas,  which  were  altogether  absard 
and  insupportable.  He  regarded  her  as  the  paragon  of  womankind, 
which  she  was  not  by  long  odds  ;  far  otherwise  than  a  paragon  one 
might  safely  say.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Radical  doctor,  who 
married  her  to  Taylor,  a  Radical  and  Socinian,  an  honest,  simple  sort 
of  man,  who  had  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  this 
class  of  persons  afforded  a  sufficient  solution  for  all  the  hard  problems 
of  life. 

W.  J.  Fox,  who  had  a  chapel  in  Finsbury  where  he  patronised 
Peter  and  Paul  as  ignorant  but  well-intentioned  persons,  and  delivered 
prayers  which  some  one  described  as  the  most  eloquent  prayers  that 
ever  were  addressed  to  (mimicking  and  latighing)  a  British  audience  I 
Fox  had  probably  the  Taylors  among  his  congregation,  at  any  rate,  he 
came  to  know  that  Mrs.  Taylor,  a  vivacious  little  body,  who  found  her 
life  among  the  Socinians  wearisome,  and  he  told  her  that  John  Mill 
was  the  man  among  the  human  race  to  relieve  in  a  competent  manner 
her  dubieties  and  difficulties.  He  brought  Mill  to  see  her ;  and  Mill, 
who  had  probably  never  before  looked  into  a  woman's  face,  was  spell- 
bound. She  was  a  shrewd  woman,  with  a  taste  for  coquetry,  and  she 
took  possession  of  Mill  and  wrapped  him  up  like  a  cocoon.  He  used 
to  go  to  her  in  all  his  trouble  to  be  comforted,  and  in  all  his 
difficulties  to  be  guided,  and  probably  to  be  flattered  a  little  besides. 

From  that  time  all  Mill's  eujoyments  in  life  centred  in  her. 
Taylor  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  extent  to  which  the  intimacy 
was  carried  ;  but  she  told  him  he  might  blow  up  the  house  if  it 
seemed  good  to  him,  but  she  could  not,  under  auy  circumstances, 
give  up  this  friendship  as  she  would  probably  call  it.  There  were 
children  to  be  considered,  and  he  thought  he  had  better  endure  the 

thiug  than  make  a  clamour  and  a  catastrophe The  elder  Mill, 

John's  father,  James  Mill,  was  a  skilful  and  experienced  man ;  while 
he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  London  he  wrote  a  history  of  British 
India  remarkable  for  its  curious  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  natives.  It  was  a  book  still  worth  reading.  John 
when  he  began  writing  used  to  produce  long  sounding  essays  on 
human  affairs,  very  clear  in  style  and  expression,  and  with  bits  of 
knowledge  too,  even  considerable  bits  at  times,  but,  on  the  whole,  not 
meaning  much.  Old  Sterling,  the  thunderer,  used  to  say  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sawdust  in  them. 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  was  present,  said  Mrs.  Mill  was  not  the  pink  of 
womankind  as  her  husband  conceived,  but  a  peculiarly  affected  and 
empty  body.  She  was  not  easy  unless  she  startled  you  with  unex- 
pected sayings.     If  she  was  going    to  utter  something  kind  and 
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jtionate  she  spoke  in  a  hard  stern  voice.  If  she  wanted  to  be 
alarming  or  nncivil  she  employed  the  most  honeyed  and  affectionate 
tones.  **  Come  down  and  see  ns,'*  she  said  one  day  {mimickimj  hrr 
tone)^  "you  will  be  charmed  with  our  house,  it  is  so  full  of  rats." 
**  Rats !  "  cried  Carlyle.  •*  Do  you  regard  them  as  an  attraction  ?  " 
*'  Yes,"  (piano)  "  they  are  such  dear,  innocent  creatures." 

Mrs.  Carlyle  at  the  same  time  told  me  the  story  now  sufficiently 
known  of  how  the  first  volume  of  the  *'  French  Revolution  "  got 
burnt.  When  Mill  suddenly  appeared  at  Cheyne  Row  to  announce 
the  misfortune,  he  looked  so  like  the  gliost  of  Hamlet's  father,  that 
she  knew  some  catastrophe  must  have  occurred,  and  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  *'  Gracious  Providence,  he  has  gone  off  with  Mrs.Taylor  I" 
but  happily  the  misfortune  proved  to  be  a  more  remediable  one. 

Carlyle  went  on  to  say  that  when  he  came  down  to  London  hie 
intimacy  with  Mill  was  for  a  considerable  time  close  and  regular. 
The  Sabbath  bells  were  not  more  certain  than  Mill's  friendly  \^8it  to 
Cheyne  Row,  He  could  not  account  for  this  intimacy  suddenly 
ending  J**  neither  had  altered  in  fundamentals,  nor  were  they  further 
from  agreeing  than  they  had  always  been. 

I  suggested  that  if  Mill  had  heard  his  estimute  of  Mrs.  Taylor  this 
would  account  for  the  change. 

Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Mill,  who  states  in  his  auto- 
biography the  decision  he  came  to  on  the  proposal  from  Ireland,*  I 
knew  Mr.  Mill  from  that  time  till  his  death,  and  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  most  just,  upright,  and  valiant  of  men. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Act  threw  a  great  deal  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  into  the  market  at  this  time  at  prices  unexpectedly  low; 
I  thought  a  national  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  enable  the  occupying 
tenants  to  purchase  these  estates,  and  I  framed  a  plan  of  a  Small 
Proprietors'  Society  for  this  purpose,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  ilill,  and 
some  of  the  best  men  in  Ireland.  It  is  to  the  prospectus  of  this 
Society  Carlyle's  next  letter  refers. 

•'  ChelskA,  Apnl  26.  185L 

**  Dkar  Drrnr, —  I  think  your  Prospectus  perfect;  it  has  colour  enough 

left ;  all  you  have  tAkeii  out  of  it  is  the  angry  controvei-sial  smoke,  whatever 

could  obstruct  the  clearness,  which  in  her©  perfect,  that  of  an  object  seen  by 

sunlight  under  the  general  axure  of  the  sky.     Few  thing>i  cau  i^eem  more 

*  *'  Id  this  summary  of  mj  nntoward  life,  I  have  now  arrived  nt  the  period  at  which 
my  Unaqail  and  retired  t<xli>t«iice  as  a  writer  of  booka  was  to  be  exohaiiged  for  tlm 
kse  coDgfinial  occa[jation  of  n  member  of  the  House  of  Commona*  The  propoaal  made 
to  me  earlj  in  Wi6  by  jome  electors  in  Westminster, did  not  present  the  idea  tome  for 
the  lir:st  time.     It  was  not  even  the  first  offer  1  bad  received,  for,  more  than  ten  years 

£revious»  in  conseqnence  of  my  opinions  on  the  Irish  Land  Question,  Mr.  Lttc^is  and 
Ir  Duffy,  in  the  name  of  the  popular  j^varty  in  Ireland,  offered  to  bring  mc  into 
Parliament  for  an  Irish  cfumty,  which  ihcy  c^nld  easily  have  done;  but  the  incom- 
patibility of  a  neat  in  Purliament,  with  the  office  1  then  held  in  the  India  Uoubc, 
precluded  even  conaidcration  of  the  proposal/' — Autobioffraph^  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
YOU  LXI.  2  G 
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creditable ;  certainly  nothing  at  all  in  any  best  Irish  programme  we  have 
lately  seen.  In  reading,  I  almost  feel  a  kind  of  desire  to  invest  money  in 
the  scheme  myself — if  I  had  any  money  worth  investing ! 

"  At  page  22  you  speak  of  draining  and  improving  (to  the  extent  of  main 
drains  and  roads)  the  estates  you  purchase,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  very 
proper  so  far,  before  allotting  them  :  but  you  will  have  to  specify  the  limits 
of  that  a  little  more,  I  suppose.  The  statement  at  this  point  of  the  Pro^>ectus 
startled  my  attention  as  a  new  circumstance,  perhaps  some  warning  of  it 
could  be  mtroduced  about  page  10  with  advantage  ?  Indeed,  I  do  not  quite 
know  about  those  *  quarter  shares,'  whether  to  vote  for  them  or  not ;  nor,  in 
fact,  about  any  detail  of  the  plan  is  my  vote  good  for  much.  I  used  to 
believe  immensely  in  small  farms ;  and  certainly  the  best  people  of  the 
labouring  class  I  have  ever  seen  lived  in  that  manner  :  but  there  goes  much 
more  than  a  small  farm  to  such  a  result ;  and  failures  enough  (in  an  ever- 
increasing  proportion)  have  become  manifest  to  me  withal.  Brief  '  he  who 
is  a  free  man  *  will  do  rather  well  in  small  culture,  which  is  his  true  position 
if  he  is  poor ;  will  in  small  culture  or  in  big ;  but  he  who  is  *  not  free/ 
again,  whom  Nature  has  made  a  fool  and  a  slave  (i.e.,  too  foolish  and  too 
slavish  for  his  difficult  position),  he  will  never  do  well,  unless,  perhaps,  if 
well  ordered  and  compelled ;  and  it  is  a  pity  to  put  any  portion  of  our  poor 
old  Mother  s  surface  under  the  control  of  such  a  one,  if  we  could  help  it. 
Beniocmci/,  here  as  elsewhere,  I  clearly  see,  is  not  possible ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  your  *  aristocracy ' — Good  Heavens  !  So  you  must  even  do  your  best 
According  to  the  day  and  hour.  Surely,  by  this  method,  you  may  hope  to 
push  out  the  finest  of  your  Irish  peasantry,  these  likeliest  to  be  able  to  live 
as  *  free  men '  under  our  terrible  pressures ;  and  for  every  one  of  these  you 
can  retain  within  the  four  seas  gods  and  men  will  be  obliged  to  you !  The 
others  they  had  better  go  to  America,  or  even  to  final  chaos,  than  live  as 
they  have  long  been  doing :  I  deliberately  say  so.  But  they  are  not,  I 
believe,  going  either  of  these  roads  just  yet  j  they  are  pouring  over  into 
Scotland  and  England  (Watt's  steam  engine  is  worth  a  million  of 
O'Connells  and  stu^mp-orator  *  Liberators  ! ')  ;  and  are  fast  making  us  all 
into  one  uniform  mess  of  pottage,  which  I  cannot  but  admit  is  fair  to  the 
Three  Kingdoms  and  her  sacred  Majesty  and  Co. !  Oh  Heaven  !  one  tries  to 
laugh  at  the  things  (in  this  poor  epoch),  and  they  are  terrible  and  sacred  as 
the  baring  of  the  Lord's  right-hand  upon  Iniquity  and  Quackery  and 
Doggery  too  long  continued. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  a  small  octavo  volume,  almost  150  years  old  (London 
1703,  I  think),  called  *  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  Works  *1  I  recommend  it  to 
you  for  a'eouple  of  evenings.  A  proud  Scotch  gentleman,  a  noble  Scotchman, 
he  will  show  you  an  advocacy  of  *  Bepeal '  conducted  not  d  la  stump-orator, 
and  yet  not  destined  or  deserving  to  succeed  at  all  on  those  terms,  also  a 
Scotland  not  so  unlike  your  present  Ireland ;  on  the  whole,  a  variety  of 
rather  curious  things,  and  the  soul  of  a  right  gallant  man  for  one,  and  will 
repay  perusal  well  I  promise  you. 

"  Your  lady-critic  is  getting  very  wild  upon  Leigh  Hunt,  woman,  <fec.  «fec. 
Beautiful  alcoholic  steam  too;  but  it  requires  to  be  resolutely  cooled, 
rectified,  and  condenped,  if  we  are  ever  to  swallow  it  with  satisfaction. 

**  Adieu,  youiii  ever  truly, 

T.  Caklylk." 
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T  ihfty  mention  that  this  sclieme  came  to  nothing  because  it  had 
the  miBfortune  to  include  among  its  directors  John  Sadlier,  M*P,, 
who  made  his  final  exit  from  the  world  on  Hampstead  Heath,  in 
circnmetances  familiar  to  the  reader.  Ho  was  chairman  of  a  bank 
in  England,  and  of  another  in  Ireland,  and  an  attorney  dealing  with 
real  property  on  a  prodigious  scale,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  buttress 
to  the  society.  When  we  were  about  to  commence  operations,  how- 
ever, he  wished  to  transfer  our  account  to  the  two  banks  with  which  he 
was  connected,  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  announced  in  the  prospectus, 
and  to  sell  the  society  half  a  dozen  estates  which  he  had  on  hand, 
remnants  I  fancied  of  purchases  which  had  not  proved  successful.  As 
projector  of  the  society,  answerable  to  the  country  for  its  character 
and  probity,  I  positively  refused  my  consent.  The  majority  of  the 
directors,  however,  were  disposed  to  support  the  man  with  great 
reputation  for  practical  ability,  and  who  carried  the  proxies  of  several 
capitalists  ready  to  support  our  scheme.  Thereupon  I  publicly 
retired,  specifying  the  need  which  had  arisen  for  doing  so,  and  the 
society  gradually  dwindled  away  and  came  to  nothing. 

Among  the  friends  whom  I  introduced  to  Carlyle  during  the  Irish 
visit  was  Dr.  Murray,  Senior  Professor  of  Theology  in  ^laynooth 
College.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  many  accomplish- 
ments, peculiarly  familiar  with  the  English  classics,  and  master  of  a 
style  which  has  been  rarely  excelled  for  poignancy  and  lucidity.  He 
wished  to  become  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  I  asked  Carlyle  to  aid 
him,  which  he  did  promptly  and  cordially.  Here  is  his  letter  on  the 
subject : 

*'CHELaEA,  January  30,  1862. 

*'  Deak  Dufft,— I  willcheerfxilly  (loall  I  can  for  Dr.  Mm-ray;  and  indeed 
have  ftlrendy  as  ;?ood  as  done  so,  of  which  I  hope  to  communicate  to  you  the 
issue  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have  deseribed  Dr.  Mnnay  and  his  projec't  to  tbe 
editor  in  question  i\x\&  morning,  and  put  the  question  to  hini :  Will  you 
deliberately  read  his  i>aper  if  he  send  one  ?  By  this  means,  taking  part  uf 
the  risk  upon  myself,  1  think  the  problem  may  perhaps  be  a  little  ahridged^  and 
the  r'lisV  of  the  other  parties  less.  You  shall  hear  at  once  what  answer  there 
is ;  till  then,  keep  silence,  please.  My  conWction  is  that  any  deliberate  essay 
of  Dr.  Murray 't3  would  decidedly  deserve  the  trouble  of  reading  by  an  editor; 
and  doubtless  I  could  m  have  managed  it  in  general,  and  perhaps  with  this 
entangled  blue  and  yellow  in  particular;  but,  as  I  said,  it  vvill  be  surer,  and 
may  probjibly  be  briefer,  to  proceed  as  now. 

**  Can  you  send  me,  one  of  these  days,  Dr,  Kennedy's  address — the  doctor 
of  whom  I  eaw  so  much  in  Dublin,  who  is  Pill  Kennedy^s  brother,  and  who 
Ii%'P6  somewhere  in  the  southera  outskirts,  I  think — a  well-known  man  ?  No 
Imjste  about  it,  only  don't  quite  forget, 

"  I  am  truly  soriy  to  hear  that  your  land  scheme  has  come  to  ruin  in  so 
provoking  and  paltry  a  way.  There  can  noihirig  be  done,  then,  for  the  poor 
Irish  jM?ople  at  present?     Nothing  by  express  enactment  or  arrangement  ; 
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but  they  must  follow  the  dumb  law  of  their  positions,  and  sink,  sink,  till 
they  do  come  upon  rock  ?  I  rather  judge  so ;  nothing  considerable,  either 
fdr  them  or  for  any  people  or  object  whatsoever ;  all  objects  having  got  so 
frightfully  enigmatic  (hideous  and  uninteUigible,  as  the  old  official  maakB 
drop  off  them),  and  our  chief  interpreter  of  enigmatic  realities  being  Lord 
John  at  this  moment — an  interpreter  that  probably  defies  the  world  for  his 
fellow,  if  we  consider  where  he  is  and  when  he  is  ?  Well,  there  is  no  help  ; 
we  must  all  get  down  to  the  rocks ;  we  are  in  a  place  equivalent  to  Hdl  (for 
every  true  soul  and  interest)  till  we  do  get  thither ;  there,  and  there  only, 
on  the  eternal  basis,  can  there  be  any  '  heaven  '  and  land  of  promise  for  the 
sons  of  Adam  (sons  of  Hudson,  millionaire  and  penniless  alike,  I  exclude). 
Thither  mtist  we,  as  God  live — ^and  Grod  knows  many  of  us  will  have  a  good 
bit  to  go  before  we  arrive  there,  and  will  need  considerable  thrashing  and 
tossing  before  the  chaff  be  well  beaten  off  us,  I  guess.  It  is  the  dismallest 
epoch,  and  yet  one  of  the  grandest — ^like  a  putrid  Golgotha  with  immortality 
beyond  it ;  I  do  verily  believe  (in  figurative  language)  comparable  to  a 
*  resurrection  from  the  dead/  It  is  in  such  way  I  look  at  it,  in  silence  generally, 
and  welcome  even  a  Brummagem  Cromwell  of  the  French  as  a  clear  step 
forward.  Five-and-thirty  years  of  Parliamentary  stump  oratory,  all  ending 
in  less  than  nothing ;  now  let  us  try  drill-sergeantry  a  little  even  under  these 
sad  terms  !  I  find  the  talk  of  France  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  much  madder 
than  even  their  silence  is  like  to  be.     God  is  great. 

"  You  are  dreadfully  unjust  to  what  you  call  *  England '  in  almost  all  you 
say  about  Ireland,  and  in  general  your  interpretation  of  the  former  hated 
entity  is  altogether  mistaken,  too  often  (I  swear  to  you)  at  once  lamentable 
and  absurd !  I  forgive  it,  as  before,  but  pray  always  it  might  alter.  There 
seems  to  me  no  possibility  of  profit  in  that  direction.  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
brother  of  Mitchel  the  other  day,  who  dates  Washington,  an  inquiring 
struggling,  ingenuous,  and  ambitious  kind  of  nature,  to  whom,  for  Johxi's 
sake,  I  made  some  reply.     Adieu,  I  hope  only  for  a  few  days. 

"  Yours  always, 

"  T.  Carlyle." 

Dr.  Murray  contributed  to  the  Edinhurgh  Revino  for  a  brief  period, 
during  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Erapson.  When  Comewall  Lewis 
succeeded  him  in  the  editorial  chair,  he  made  objection  to  something 
in  an  article  submitted  to  him,  and  Dr.  Murray  seized  the  occasion  to 
retire  altogether.     In  a  note  on  the  subject  to  me,  he  said : 

"  A  strong  religious  scruple  got  into  my  head  about  being  connected  with 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Though  professedly  a  literary  and  political  journal, 
yet,  of  late  years  especially,  it  had  become  rather  theological — the  theology 
being,  of  course,  of  a  very  bad  stamp.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  an 
impropriety  in  my  contributing  to  such  a  periodical.  I  reasoned  myself  out 
of  this — still  I  felt  very  uncomfortable,  though  keeping  my  uneasiness 
all  to  myself.  There  w^ere  four  articles  out  of  nine  in  the  January  number, 
and  two  in  the  last  number,  more  or  less  of  this  character.  Lewis's  note  took 
a  heavy  weight  off  my  mind." 
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Disraeli, 

At  the  General  Election  of  1852,  I  came  into  Parliament,  and 
attended  a  winter  session  towards  the  close  of  that  year.  I  visited 
Cheyne  Row  whenever  it  was  practicable,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon 
had  generally  a  walk  with  Carlyle  in  some  of  the  parks.  When  h© 
was  not  disposed  to  walk  he  had  chairs  brought  to  the  grass  plot 
behind  hia  house,  and  tranquilly  smoked  a  long  clay  pipe,  with  a 
friend  or  two  sitting  or  standing  beside  him.  to  whom  he  talked  nt 
intervals.  Later,  when  the  Derby  Government  fell,  we  spoke  of  the 
event.  I  said,  though  I  had  voted  against  them,  I  could  not  help  having 
a  certain  sympathy  with  Disraeli  for  the  indomitable  pluck  with  which 
he  faced  his  enemies  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  distrusted  him  only 
a  little  less  than  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite.  The  Peelites 
seemed  to  hate  him  with  a  preternatural  animosity,  but  I  had  never 
heard  that  he  had  done  anything  cruel  or  cowardly  against  them  or 
any  one  else.  He  was  a  political  gladiator  no  doubt,  as  BoHngbroke 
and  Canning  had  been  before  him,  but  it  was  idle  to  complain  that 
he  struck  deft  blows  at  hia  opponents  j  that  was  his  vocation. 

A  base  vocation,  Carlyle  observed.  The  case  was  not  a  perplexing 
one  at  all^  it  seemed  to  him.  A  cunning  Jew  got  a  parcel  of  people 
to  believe  in  him,  though  no  man  of  the  smallest  penetration  could 
have  any  doubt  that  he  was  an  impostor,  with  no  sort  of  purpose  in 
all  he  was  doing  but  to  serve  his  own  interests.  He  was  a  man  from 
whom  no  good  need  be  expected,  a  typical  Jew,  ostentatious,  intrin- 
sically servile,  but  stiff-necked  in  his  designs. 

Jus  diaholo  detur^  I  interposed.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
exhibited  a  generous  courage  on  behalf  of  his  race,  in  face  of  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  party  which  he  led.  He  was  true  at  any  rate 
to  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  own  people,  which  counterbalanced 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  I  had  a  personal  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  race, 
who  were  persecuted  for  a  sin  committed  centuries  and  centuries 
before  they  were  born,  reassert  themselves. 

They  were,  he  said,  paying  for  sins  of  their  own,  as  well  as  of  their 
ancestors.  They  were  an  impotent  race,  who  had  never  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  entire  history  by  any  estimable  quality.  *  Some 
of  them  clambered  to  what  they  called  prosperity,  but,  arrayed  in 
the  showiest  garniture,  there  was  always  an  odour  of  old  clo*  about 
them.  They  made  great  quantities  of  money  up  and  down,  and 
gloritied  the  speculator  who  made  most  as  the  most  venerable  of  mortale. 
When  of  old  any  man  appeared  among  them  who  had  something  to 
tell  worth  their  attention  one  knew  how  soch  a  one  was  received  bv 
the  laraelites,  and  their  vices  of  character  were  intractable. 

In  London  I  saw  Carlyle  under  a  new  aspect.  Among  friends  he 
was  stiU  simple  and  genial ;  but  he  was  much  run  after  by  inquisitive 
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Americans^  who  got  brief  glimpses  of  him  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
they  wanted  for  the  most  part  to  interview  him,  he  got  into  the  habit 
of  uttering  almost  as  soon  as  his  visitors  had  settled  down  the  sort  of 
harangue  on  some  great  topic  which  they  expected  from  him.  At 
times  his  friends  had  to  listen  to  long  discourses  of  the  same  character, 
which  were  only  an  expansion  of  opinions  they  had  become  familiar 
with  in  conversation.  When  he  delivered  himself  of  one  of  these  set 
speeches  his  conversational  manner  disappeared,  and  his  langnage  came 
forth  like  a  douche-bath,  in  a  strong,  unbroken  stream,  while,  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  fixed  the  spectator  with  his  glittering  eye. 
This  foaming  torrent  was  as  unlike  the  ripple  of  his  familiar  talk  as 
Niagara  to  a  trout  stream.  To  arrest  it  was  nearly  impossible,  and 
he  was  impatient  of  interruption,  even  by  way  of  assent,  much  more 
of  dissent.  The  reader  will  probably  like  a  specimen  of  this  method, 
and  here  is  one  : 

An  Harangue. 

"  Decidedly  the  figments  of  opinion  one  encountered  in  every  quarter 
about  Ireland  were  a  perplexity  to  human  reason.  Irishmen  might 
be  assured  there  was  no  one  in  England  wished  ill  to  Ireland,  as 
they  had  come  to  imagine.  Quite  the  contrary,  good  men  on  all 
sides  would  applaud  and  assist  any  practical  method  for  her  relief. 
If  he  were  given  the  task  of  lifting  Ireland  our  of  her  misery,  he 
would  take  counsel  on  all  sides  with  men  of  practical  knowledge  on 
the  best  means  of  setting  the  people  to  work.  He  would  ask  such 
assistance  from  Parliament  as  might  be  necessary,  and  then  carry  out 
his  scheme  with  unabating  stringency.  Whoever  would  not  work 
must  starve.  He  would  begin  with  the  workhouses,  where  men  had 
delivered  themselves  up  as  bond  slaves  to  society,  by  the  confession 
that  they  could  not  exist  by  their  own  labour ;  and  at  the  outset  he 
would  organise  them.  By-and-by  he  would  transfer  his  workers  to 
the  Bog  of  Allan,  or  elsewhere,  and  bring  them  into  contact  with  work 
to  be  done.  Organisation  was  the  essential  basis  of  success,  and  he 
believed  every  trade  must  finally  get  itself  organised  as  much  as  it 
could,  even  the  trade  of  authorship,  so  that  each  man  would  be  put 
to  the  work  he  was  fittest  to  do,  and  not  left  wasting  his  strength 
and  spirit  in  a  totally  useless  direction.  If  a  wise  scheme  like  this 
were  opposed — as,  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be — one  might  rely  on  the 
sense  of  the  community  for  maintaining  it.  If  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  set  themselves  against  it,  men  of  sense  would  say  to  them.  Get 
out  of  that,  you  ugly  and  foolish  windbags :  do  you  think  the 
Eternal  God  of  Nature  will  suffer  you  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
work  ?  If  you  cannot  open  your  eyes  and  see  that  this  is  a  thing 
that  must  be  done,  you  had  better  betake  yourself  elsewhere — to  the 
lowest  Gehenna  were  fittest — there  is  no  place  for  you  in  a  world 
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which  is  ruled,  in  the  long  run,  by  fact  and  not  by  chimera.  This  is 
the  course  which  ooght  to  be  taken.  Men  of  sense  might  get  the 
thing  done,  but  men  of  no  sense  not  at  all.  In  democracy  there  was 
no  help.  Universal  suffrage  might  be  worth  taking,  and  then  men  of 
sense  would  discover  the  limited  use  of  it.  For  his  part,  if  he  could 
consnlb  his  horses,  he  would  certainly  ask  them  whether  they  preferred 
oats  or  vetches,  quite  sure  they  were  the  best  judges  on  thai  point ; 
but  if  they  presumed  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  road  he  was 
travelling,  he  would  say,  *  No,  my  worthy  quadrupeds,  it  is  not  to 
London  I  am  going,  but  in  quite  another  direction.  1  am  going  to 
Greenwich,  for  reiksons  too  tedious  to  mention,  and  so  let  us  set 
out  without  more  delay.'  The  notion  of  settling  any  question  by 
counting  blockheads,  or  referring  it  to  the  decision  of  a  multitude 
of  fools,  was  altogether  futile.  The  wise  man  must  ponder  on  the 
right  path  in  the  silence  of  his  own  heart,  and  when  found  take  it 
though  the  whole  multitude  brayed  at  him  with  its  many  heads,  which 
mofit  probably  they  would — for  a  time.*' 

John  Forster,  who  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions,  as  soon  as 
Carlyle  paused,  took  the  opportunity  to  assure  me  that  there  was  no 
dislike  of  Irishmen  in  England,  and  no  assumption  of  superiority. 

Carlyle  said,  if  there  was  dislike,  it  arose  from  the  way  Irishmen 
conducted  themselves  in  Eogland.  They  often  entitled  themselves  to 
disfavour  by  their  private  performances.  Irishmen  who  knew  better 
must  teach  these  persons  to  live  quite  differently,  and  they  ought  not 
to  feel  the  slightest  necessity  for  championing  blackguards  because 
they  happened  to  be  Irishmen.  The  curse  and  destruction  of  Ireland 
was  her  putting  up  silently— even  contentedly,  it  would  seem — with 
lies  and  falsities,  and  making  heroes  of  manifest  liars.  Till  this 
practice  ended  her  case  was  hopeless. 

After  an  harangue  there  was  generally  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  it.  On  such  an  occasion,  Carljle  listened  patiently  to  dissent,  and 
justified  or  illustrated  his  opinions  calmly.  The  Scottish  peasantry,  ho 
said,  were  gifted  with  silent  intrepidity  and  valour.  Their  constant 
submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  their  strict  veracity  were  qualities 
which  it  would  behove  Irish  peasants  to  imitate,  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
he  had  not  found  these  qualities  plentiful  among  them,  nor  the  plain 
speaking  which  comes  of  honest  thinking. 

I  replied  that  he  had  never  seen  an  Irish  peasant  in  his  natural 
condition,  he  had  only  seen  a  population  resembling  a  famished  crew 
just  escaped  from  a  shipwreck ;  the  Irish  peasantry  were  intrinsically 
pious,  generous,  and  veracious.  The  shiftiness  and  evasion  which 
they  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  witne8s-lx}x  were  the  devices  of  a 
people  harassed  by  cruel  laws  and  harsh  masters.  They  evaded,  but 
they  would  not  violate,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  I  remembered 
reading,  when  a  boy,  the  story  of  a  peasant   put  into  the  witnebh-box 
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to  give  evidence  against  his  own  son,  which  clnng  to  my  memory. 
The  son  was  charged  with  stealing  a  sheep  at  a  famine  period,  and 
his  father ,  a  venerable  and  pious  old  man  mnst,  it  was  supposed,  have 
seen  the  transaction.  ''  Did  you  awaken,"  he  was  asked,  "  on  the 
night  of  Easter  Eve  after  midnight  ?  "  "  Yis,  sir,  I  did."  "  What 
did  you  see  in  the  cottage  at  that  time  ?  **  "  God  help  me  !  I  saw 
my  boy  with  a  sheep  between  his  hands ;  but  oh !  your  Hononr,  it 
was  for  me  and  the  little  Michael  who  were  starving  that  he  took  it." 
The  old  man  broke  down,  and  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  said  something 
to  him  in  a  low  voice  in  Irish.  The  judge  asked  to  have  it  translated. 
''  Courage  father,  may  the  Saviour  protect  yon  and  all  of  us,  yon  only 
do  what  is  right,  to  tell  the  truth."  This  was  the  Iri^  peasant  in  his 
natural  condition. 

Carlyle  said  the  stories  current  of  them  by  writers  of  their  own 
country  gave  the  impression  of  an  idle,  reckless  race,  with  a  levity 
which  was  not  agreeable,  but  painful,  to  contemplate. 

I  replied  that  one  might  as  well  judge  England  &om  the  stories  of 
Tim  Bobbin,  as  Ireland  from  the  stories  of  Maxwell  or  Lever. 
Some  of  the  most  significant  maxims  I  could  recall  were  Irish 
sayings,  which  I  heard  from  my  mother  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  Irish 
legends  revealing  the  deep  sagacity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
national  character.  Here  was  one :  In  a  dear  summer,  as  the  famine 
periods  were  called  in  Ireland,  a  small  farmer  was  induced  by  his 
wife  to  send  out  his  father  to  beg.  The  old  man  was  equipped  with 
a  bag,  a  staff,  and  half  a  double  blanket,  which  the  frugal  house-wife 
prepared  for  him.  After  he  was  gone,  she  inquired  for  the  moiety  of 
the  blanket  to  make  sure  he  had  not  carried  it  off.  When  the  hoose 
I  was  ransacked  in  vain,  the  father  thought  of  asking  his  little  son  if 

I  he  had  seen  it.     *'  Yis,  father,"  the  boy  replied,  "  I  have  put  it  by 

till  the  time  comes  when  Fll  want  it."  **  What  will  you  want  with 
it,  Owen  arjrah  t  "  inquired  the  father.  **  Why,  father,"  replied  the 
boy,  **  you  see,  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  big  man,  and  I'll  be  sending 
you  out  to  beg,  I'll  want  it  to  put  on  your  back." 

Carlyle  said  it  was  a  homely  apologue  intended  no  doubt  to 
illustrate  the  force  of  example ;  we  might  safely  assume  that  the  old 
man  was  recalled  from  his  begging  expedition  and  put  in  the  most 
comfortable  comer  of  the  cabin  after  that  transaction. 

Yes,  I  rejoined,  and  he  must  remember  it  was  the  apologue  of  an 
Irish  peasant  ;  quod  crat  demoTistrandum, 

C.  Gavan  Dui-ty. 

{To  he  concluded.) 
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**  Du  bist  noch  nicht  der  Mann  den  Ttniftfl 
feat  za  iialten  t '"  —Ffnt/tt. 


THE  Emperor's  now  notorious  speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Brandenborg  Diet,  on  the  24th  of  February  last,  and  the  notifica- 
tion of  th**  ]>re8s  prosecutions  that  are  to  follow  it,  have  intensified 
the  curiosity  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  which  for  the  last  three 
years  he  has  already  largely  monopolised.  And  yet  neither  speech 
nor  threat  of  prosecution  can  lay  claim  to  an  originality  which  would 
jastify  so  sudden  an  increase  of  interest.  At  moat  they  combine  with 
what  has  gone  before  to  form  a  dramatic  climax:  they  may  fitly 
be  styled — "'  le  couronnement  d'un  etrange  edifice  psychologique/' 
For  previous  speeches  of  the  Emperor,  rightly  understood,  harbonred 
Bimilar  ill-considered  ide^s ;  and  prosecutions  for  l^^-majcMi  have  for 
years  past  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  day  in  Germany.*  It  is  the 
high  standing  of  the  persons  who  have  this  time  spoken  out  (though 
if  all  were  known,  they  are  as  nothing  beside  those  who  agree  with 
them  and  remain  silent),  which  lends  exceptional  importance  to  this 
latest  ebullition,  and  seems  to  render  an  impartial  glance  at 
the  events  connected  with  it  opportune.  When  thorougbgoiog 
patriotic  and  inonarchical  papers,  such  as  the  Cologne  GuieUt  and  the 
Jlinvckaer  Al/f/emeitu  ZiUung  adopt  the  tone  they  have  now  taken  up  j 
when  such  men  as  Professor  Helmholtz,  Professor  Delbnick,+  and  Dr, 
PachnickeJ  speak  out  as  they  Have  done,  and   scores — yes,  hundreds 

•  Aneurding  to  the  Mfturhttrr  AUfjernriiu  Zfiiutnj,  4HH  i>eri}oi]s  were  punished  fur  Ujif- 
mojtM^'m  tb«  year  1889  ;  554  in  1888  ;  and  Ui}  in  1HH7. 

t  Profesftor  Delbruok,  in  the  March  number  of  PreuMtrhe  Jahrbuchrr :^-^**1\\e 
I^K^iniijiie  feeliDu  ^'hich  haj»  been  excited  hj  the  upeech  will  not  pass  airor.  The 
upeech  WmAI  may  be  forgotten,  but  thu  inditiooal  neutiraoDt  that  has  beeo  drowaed 
\iy  it  is  lo«t  for  ever." 

X  Dr.  Pachniukc,  niember  of  the  Reichstn^,  at  Mngdcburg  on  the  7th  of  March  t  — 
^Tt     y  <r  cannot  believe  that  hi^  view>  alone  pQssciiB  decisive  importance.    That 

•VDu  iKible,  for  jodicial  as  well  a»  for  actual  reasons.  .  .  ,  .  The  time  for  atU 

©otii    ^  ^  nius  Is  pHAt." 

VOL.  LXL  2  H 
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of  others  no  longer  shrink  from  speaking  in  unison  with  them,  it  is 
time  to  ask,  "  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  ''  Where  are  things  drifting^ 
to  in  Berlin,  and  in  Germany  ?  "  *'  Who  is  or  who  are  responsible  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  "  And  finally,  "  What  are  an  fond  the 
personal  characteristics  of  a  raler,  who,  on  the  morrow  of  Bismarck's 
dismissal,  was  heralded  by  nearly  all  as  a  man  of  exceptional  ability, 
and  by  many  as  at  least  a  man  of  a  strong  character,  possibly  with  a 
touch  of  true  genius  ?  " 

What  it  all  means  is  easily  suggested — namely,  that  the  back  of 
Germany's  character  and  intellect  is  ominoasly  up,  and  most  ominously 
so  where  it  is  as  yet  unseen.  Men  are  heartily  sick  of  this  everlasting- 
flow  of  phrases,  which  becomes  more  copious  and  more  mischievoaSy 
instead  of  ''  drying  up,"  as  had  been  fondly  hoped.  For,  if  there  is  & 
country  where  on  practical  matters  windy  phraseology  is  viewed  with 
detestation  and  contempt,  it  is  Germany.  There  is  a  German  saying, 
''  Bange  machcn  gilt  nicht"  which  translated  means,  '^  It  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  game  to  frighten  your  adversary."  Thus,  when  the  modem 
Hotspur  calls  out — **  Albrecht  Achilles  once  said,  I  know  of  no  more 
reputable  spot  on  which  to  die  than  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies,^'* 
they  simply  smile  and  think  of  Harry  of  Monmouth ;  or^  worse  stilly 
they  whisper  "  Es  ist  nicht  so  gefahrlich'"  (there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of) ;  '*  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dying  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies  are  never  known  to  proclaim  it  beforehand." 

It  means  farther,  that  the  class  of  men  of  to-day,  whose  ancestors 
led  Germany  in  her  many  struggles  for  priceless  spiritual  possessions 
in  the  past,  and  who  form  the  cream  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
country,  are  determined  to  oppose  the  threatened  educational  Krcbs- 
gang  (crab  movement)  with  might  and  main.  The  full  meaning  of 
this,  if  things  were  to  come  to  extremes,  only  those  can  conjure  up 
who  know  Germany  fairly  well.  But  things  will  not  come  to  ex- 
tremes, at  least  not  at  present ;  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
tell as  much  as  that.  And  this  for  two  reasons :  the  Emperor  has 
nothing  like  the  necessary  resources  at  his  command  to  fight  such  a 
battle  as  that  would  portend ;  and  secondly,  neither  is  he  made  of  the 
stuff  of  those  men  who  have  fought  similar  battles  before.  Thus 
things  for  the  present  will  drift  back  to  about  where  they  were  a 
month  ago — that  is  to  say,  to  that  stage  of  apparently  interesting  but 
rudderless  experiment,  which  has  for  some  time  bewildered  all  those 
who  have  no  other  means  of  judging  the  present  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  fit  it  on  as  a  logical  outcome  of  the  past. 

What  next  and  most  powerfully  impresses  us  is  the  immense  re- 
sponsibility incurred  by  the  advisers — seemingly  non-advisers — who 
have   succeeded   Bismarck  in  the  counsels  of  the   Emperor.     It  is 

*  Albrecht  Achilles  was  a  notable  Elector  of  Brandenburg :  "  Public  Speech  of  the 
Emperor,"  1891. 
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aignificant  that  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  one  of  the  abl^t  men  in  Ger- 
many, is  not  among  them.  But  Count  ron  Caprivi  bears  a  responsi- 
bility the  load  of  which  few  will  envy  him.  The  ready  gift  of  tongue 
and  suave  amiability  of  manner  are  bis,  and  both  qualities  have,  to 
our  thinking,  been  nndnly  extolled — particularly  the  latter,  which  is 
part  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  Prussian  officers  of  high  rank.  But 
what  has  met  with  scant  notice  is,  the  full  significance  of  his  being  a 
soldier.  He  has  bluntly  said  as  much  himself.  He  has  said  that  he 
looks  upon  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the  light  of  a  soldier  called 
upon  to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior  officer.  No  reproach  can  be 
pointed  at  a  man  who  is  simply  incapable  of  having  a  will  of  bis  own, 
or  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  his  supreme  war-lord.  It  would 
in  his  eyes  be  a  breach  of  discipline.  In  this  Count  Caprivi  is  con- 
sistent. But  is  such  a  man,  despite  all  his  versatility,  the  right  man. 
to  put  the  brake  on  the  exuberant  fancies  of  his  Sovereign  ?  W&' 
know  that  to  do  so  is  the  necessary  function  of  a  responsible  Minister, 
even  in  Germany,  and  we  also  know  that  Prussia's  greatest  monarch 
since  Frederick  the  Great  was  grateful  to  him  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided the  task  of  doing  so.  Now,  either  Count  von  Caprivi  has  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  Emperor,  in  which  case  he  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful and  ought  to  retire,  or  he  has  not  tried,  and  consequently  has 
not  proved  bis  fitness  for  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  which,  so 
long  as  he  holds  his  present  position,  he  cannot  rid  himself.  Had  he 
put  his  foot  down  when  William  II.  started  issuing  manifestoes  with- 
out Ministerial  counter-signature,  the  Emperor  would  have  dropped 
the  habit.  Of  this  we  are  convinced,  for  though  the  Emperor  has 
dismissed  a  Bismarck  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  possesses 
one-tenth  of  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  his  grandfather* 

And  if  Count  von  Caprivi  is  unequal  to  his  task  in  this  matter, 
one  cannot  expect  more  of  lesser  lights.  Unfortunately,  Herr  von 
Botticher,  although  a  man  of  great  working  capacity,  and  of  un- 
blemished integrit}^  and  hearty  is,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  not 
quite  in  such  a  position  of  independence  vis^'i-ri^  his  Sovereign,  as  to 
follow  out  what  his  keen  understanding  might  doubtless  tell  him 
would  be  the  only  right  course  to  pursue.  None  of  the  other  Minis- 
terial luminaries  of  Prussia  possess  sufficient  weight  for  any  successful 
attempt  to  control  the  exuberant  verbosity  of  the  Sovereign. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Emperor  himself.  His  intentions  areas  well 
known  as  his  feverisli  energy  has'  been  widely  extolled.  But  what  has 
hitherto  attracted  less  attention  is  the  question,  whence  his  good  inten- 
tions, bis  restless  energy,  draw  their  motive  force  ?  What  kind  of 
energy  is  this  ?  What  is  it  for  ?  Goethe's  words  might  well  recur 
to  US :  *'  Die  Botschaft  h^jr*  kh  ivuhl^  ftllrin  mir  jMt  f/'T  Olanhr"  * 
We  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  soil  on  which  these 
**  I  bear  the  message,  but  laok  faith  is  it.*' 
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qualities  have  grown,  so  that  if  we  cannot  yet  judge  the  seed  by  its 
mature  product,  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  guess  whether  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  such  soil  should  produce  valuable 
fruit,  aud  not  only  noisome  weeds. 

Long  before  he  had  come  to  the  throne  the  character  of  Frinoe 
Wilhelm  had  excited  exceptional  curiosity,  and  in  many  hearts  an 
amount  of  sympathy  which  was  accounted  for  by  pity  for  his  well- 
known  physical  defect,  aud  the  efforts  he  made  to  overcome  its  con- 
sequences. Great  things  were  prophesied  for  him  in  sundry  places, 
though  it  is  di£5calt  to  recall  to-day  any  oracle  of  undoubted  weight 
on  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  long  left  the 
University  of  Bonn,  when  it  was  whispered  that  he  was  a  man  of 
little  heart,  of  inordinate  vanity,  and  capable  of  great  want  of 
consideration  for  others  ;  though  all  these  qualities  were  dwarfed  by 
an  ever-present  restlessness.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  alone,  or  to 
have  one  hour  not  filled  up  with  some  plan  or  other.  It  was  further 
hinted,  that  when  his  conduct  in  any  way  belied  (his  estimate,  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  acting,  in  which  all  are  agreed  he  is  an  adept.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  in  Bonn  he  had  no  time  given  him  to  disguise 
himself  and  throw  himself  into  an  attitude.  It  was  at  an  evening 
party,  which  Prince  William  honoured  by  his  presence.  The  late 
General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld  presided  with  his  niece,  who  may 
not  have  been  either  young  or  beautiful.  In  going  in  to  supper  the 
old  General,  according  to  social  custom,  requested  Prince  William  to 
give  his  arm  to  his  niece.  Instead  of  the  conventional  thanks  and 
bow,  Prince  William  hardly  concealed  his  ill-humour.  So  old 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld — one  of  those  true-gritted  Prussian  fighting 
men  to  whom  his  Sovereign  is  still  a  divinity,  but  nobody  else  besides 
of  much  account — burst  out  before  the  whole  company,  "  Guty  dann 
iiicht  !  "  (All  right,  leave  it  alone  !)  and  turning  his  back  on  Prince 
William,  he  led  his  niece  in  himself. 
I  In  after  years,   among    other  things    he  was   supposed  to  learn 

J  statecraft,  and  was  placed  for  a  time  under  a  high   administrative 

|j  official,  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  technical  routine  of  provincial 

i  administration.     It  is  on  record  that  this  functionary,  in  answer  to 

I  the  query,  what  he  thought  of  Prince  William,  replied  :  "  I  can  give 

you  that  in   two  words :  Prince  William  is  a  modem  being "  {ein 
\  moflerrwr  Mensch).     To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 

■  words  from  such  a  man,  this  is  far  from  being  a  flattering  estimate. 

t  It  implies  superficiality,  the  love  of  noisy  notoriety, — something  akin 

to  what  Carlyle  must  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  fifty  years 
ago  he  wrote  : 

'*  Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  misery,  because  he  does  not  shine  above 
oth  n*  men  ;  who  g  )e8  about  producing  himself,  pruriently  anxious  about  hia 
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ygiits  and  rlitims ;  atruggUng  to  faivp  twerybody,  an  it  were  begging  every- 
botly  for  Uod's  fiiike,  to  acknowledge  liiiu  a  gretit  man,  and  Bet  him  over  the 
hetidft  of  men  !  8ucb  a  €*reature  is*  among  the  wretchedest  sights  seen  under 
the  sun.  A  great  man?  A  poor  prvirient  empty  man  ;  litter  for  the  ward 
of  a  hoitpital  thnn  for  a  throne  among  men.  I  advise  yon  to  keep  ont  of  his 
way*  He  cannot  walk  cm  quiet  paths  ;  unlean  you  will  look  at  him,  wonder 
tst  him,  write  jmi'agraphs  about  Inm,  he  mnivot  live.  It  is  the  cm/din^Bs  of 
the  man,  not  liis  greatne85,  Uecuuse  there  is  nothing  in  himself,  he  hungerts 
and  thirsts  that  you  should  lind  something  in  him.  In  good  truth  1  believe 
no  great  man,  not  so  much  ils  a  genuine  man  who  had  health  and  real  sub- 
stjince  in  him  of  what^sver  ma-^nitnde,  was  ever  much  tormentc'd  in  i\m 
way/' 

In  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  from  the  credtilous  after  the 
Emperors  accession  to  the  throne,  any  indication  of  eccentricity  of 
manner  was  put  down  to  the  effervescence  of  youth,  and  excited  the 
less  attention  as  his  personality  was  still  dwarfed  by  the  shadow  of  his 
great  Chancellor,  Thus  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck  may  be  said 
to  have  first  put  him  on  his  own  legs  in  more  senses  than  one.  Every 
Bismarck-hater  in  poor  envious  Germany  became  in  one  night  a  man 
ready,  under  favourable  conditious,  to  accept  the  young  Emperor  at  his 
own  valuation : — a  task  since  proved  to  be  beyond  the  digestive 
powers  of  all  but  the  most  robust.  But  for  the  moment  there  was  at 
leatit  "  einc  That" — ^action.  Contemplative  dreamers,  and  even  persons 
who  have  hardly  the  capacity  for  dreaming  vouchsafed  to  them — 
that  is,  most  of  ns — are  impressed  by  action.  The  maker  of  Germany 
had  been  almost  violently  turned  adrift,  and  public  opinion  applauded 
tho  doing  of  it !  It  is  a  eickening  memory  this,  of  the  hyenas  at  work  ; 
even  the  unsightly  Yankee,  tired  by  Imperial  favour,  daring  to  con- 
tribute  his  discordant  howl  at  the  fallen  lion  to  Transatlantic  maga- 
ssines.  There  was  nobody  there  to  tell  the  intoxicated  people  : — '*  The 
dismissal  of  a  Bismarck  might  have  been  a  supreme  act  of  self-denial 
in  a  strong  deep-feeling  nature,  but  in  one  of  abnormal  self-conacious- 
nesa  and  vanity  it  could  be  no  proof  of  strength  of  character  at  all ; 
only  another  instance  of  those  who  lightly  *  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,'  '* 

Still  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  argue  that  there  were  not 
two  sides  even  to  this  question.  Without  trespassing  beyond  the 
limits  set  to  ourselves  and  enlarging  unduly  on  political  matter,  it 
may  bo  granted,  that  on  the  morrow  of  Bismarck's  dismissal  the 
young  Emperor  stood  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of 
lookers-on  in  all  countries.  To  many  there  was  something  fascinating 
in  the  idea  of  the  young,  generously  impulsive,  and  withal  '*  strong^* 
young  monarch,  pinning  his  colours  to  the  mast  of  sympathy  for 
down- trodden  toiling  mankind,  and  parting,  at  the  cost  of  untold 
anguish,  from  the  old,  aristocratic,  class-interest-hardened  pilot.  If 
ever  a  man  had  an  opportunity  it  was  be.     Silence  was  the   ally 
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he  wanted  in  that  moment  more  than  the  Deity :  in  realitj  he 
acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  neither.  Ah,  had  he  bnt  kept 
silence ! 

Bat  as  so  often  appears  in  the  records  of  royal  romantic  Liberalism, 
the  wildest  hopes  flourished  for  awhile.  Some  apparently  jndicious 
measures  too  were  brought  forward,  and  lack,  if  not  acumen,  seems 
to  have  favoured  him  for  awhile.  His  Imperial  progresses  through 
many  lands  had  all  the  glamour  of  success — although  it  is  whispered 
that  in  England,  whilst  uniforms  were  being  changed  and  deputations 
received,  and  gala  performances  were  in  full  swing,  astute  observers  in 
high  places  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  busy  young  man  was 
an  over-rated  article,  and  certainly  not  a  well-balanced,  still  less  a 
strong  man.  For  all  that,  fortune  seemed  with  him  still ;  the  dreaded 
Socialist  party  showed  a  rift  in  its  ranks.  For  the  Emperor  is  filled 
with  a  dread  of  the  Socialists,  such  as  all  histrionic  natures  feel  for 
those  who  make  on  them  the  impression  of  being  seriously  in  earnest — 
not  in  words  only. 

But  this  one  positive  result,  the  full  consequences  or  insignifi- 
cance of  which  time  alone  can  show,  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
Emperor.  ''  Time  "  is  not  the  agent  he  relies  on,  or  the  material 
he  works  with ;  he  must  hurry  things  on  by  throwing  himself  daily 
into  the  breach,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  corporal  who 
expects  orders  to  be  executed  ''  at  sight."  He  transplants  the 
methods  of  the  barracks  to  the  green  baize  table  of  the  Cabinet. 
Thus  he  gets  too  much  in  advance  of  **  time/'  is  soon  out  of  touch  with 
it,  and  will  be  forced  to  recede  a  bit  or  pay  the  penalty,  as  others 
have  done  before  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  fear  is  spreading  in  Germany  that  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  Emperor's  departure  from  Bismarck's  foreign  policy- 
will  be  disastrous ;  for  a  thorough  reversal  it  is,  notwithstanding  the 
emphatic  declaration  of  Chancellor  Caprivi  on  the  morrow  of  Bismarck's 
dismissal,  that  the  foreign  "  course "  remained  unchanged.  But 
little  public  expression  of  this  fear  is  heard  because  the  press  in 
Germany  does  not  fulfil  the  same  position  as  that  of  England  in 
giving  full  voice  to  public  opinion ;  and  patriotism  instinctively 
silences  many  who  fear  to  discuss  what  they  feel  they  are  powerless  to 
change.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  silent  opinion  in  Germany  : 
and  it  is  this  silent  opinion  which  has  been  growing  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  has  been  quietly  forming  its  own  impartial  judgment  on  the 
personality  of  the  momentary  figure-head  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  thoughtful  section  of  the  community  have  never  taken  the 
Emperor  at  his  own  valuation,  and  their  number  has  lately  been 
increasing  in  geometrical  progression,  particularly  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  precisely  where  the  founders  of  German  unity  were  most 
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anxiouB  to  avoid  future  friction."  But  the  full  extent  of  anxiety  will 
possibly  not  be  known  until  after  Bismarck's  death  ;  for,  6&d  as  it  is  to 
have  to  say  it,  a  portion  of  tbe  German  press  still  harbour  so  petty  a 
resentment  against  the  man  who  made  their  country  great  that  they 
would  rather  submit  to  anything  than  point  even  indirectly  to  his 
**  irreplaceability,''  Still,  it  is  this  silent  opinion  which  seems  to  us  to 
outweigh  in  ultimate  importance  all  that  could  possibly  be  expressed 
outside  the  Fatherland. 

These  unreported  grumblers  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor's 
benevolent  interest  in  the  working  classes,  which  finds  its  daily 
expression  in  peripatetic  sermons  on  tlia  virtues  of  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice,  thrift,  frugality,  and  contentment.  They  hear  that  his 
rough  treatment  and  persistent  snubbing  of  the  wealthy  aristocratic 
officers  have  been  such  that  many  of  them  have  thrown  up  their  com- 
missions and  quitted  the  army  in  disgust.  People  do  not  sympathise 
much  with  these  officers,  but  many  persons  ask :  **  IIow  does  the 
£mperor*8  example  fit  in  with  this  crusade  against  extravagance  ?  " 
For,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hear  of  extravagant  projects  for  building 
an  Imperial  palace  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (since  abandoned), 
of  expensive  pleasure  steamers  kept  up,  of  sailing  yachts,  of  four 
million  marks  thrown  out  for  a  special  traiu  of  carriages  picked  out 
in  white  and  gold,  and  lastly  of  a  brand-uew  cathedral  to  enshrine  the 
tombs  of  the  Hohenzollems  and  to  cost  the  trifle  of  ten  million 
marks. 

These  unheard  grumblers  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  personal 
importance  of  the  Emperor  has  been  largely  the  creation  of  the  daily 
press,  to  the  slightest  expression  of  which  he  attaches  abnormal 
importancp,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  evinces  a  hyper-sensitiveness 
quite  unique  in  a  monarch,  and  all  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  in  a 
fellow-countryman,  and  presumably  a  student,  of  Croethe,  who  had 
such  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  hyper-sensitive  people.  In  publicly 
calling  the  exponents  of  the  press  ^^ irress-hcngchi''  (press-youngsters) 
the  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  both  ungrateful  and  unwise.  The 
press  has  a  knack  of  unmaking  its  idols.  It  may  unuiake  him,  as  it 
haa  unmade  others  before  now  in  other  countries  besides  Germany, 
and  leave  him  stranded,  neglected,  dinxinished,  only  with  the  powers 
for  harm  his  position  confers  upon  him,  the  power  of  undoing  the 
work  of  genius. 

For  the  Emperor's  powers  of  direct  action,  as  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire,  are  in  reality  far  more  limited  than  is 
thoroughly  realised  abroad.  The  perennial  journalistic  chorus  about 
the  German   Emperor  being   the   comer-stone  of  I*]uropean  peace  is 

•  According  to  aU  reliable  rcporta  there  has  never  been  atich  deep-rooUd  nneuiiifiaa 
and  dissatisfaction  tbrougbout  South  Germ&nj  as  at  the  prevent  moment. 
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largely  ''  hambug."  It  can  only  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  man 
earning  praise  because  he  refrains  from  using  his  power  of  getting  a 
light  to  his  neighbour's  house,  knowing  full  well  that  if  he  did  so  it 
would  infallibly  involve  the  burning  of  his  own.  These  peace  paean- 
singers  mix  up  the  past  and  the  present.  Prince  Bismarck  enjoyed  a 
prestige  as  guardian  of  the  peace,  which  Germany  to-day  without  him 
has  largely  forfeited.  For  the  initiative,  the  decision  in  these  matters, 
lies  to-day  far  more  in  the  hands  of  France  and  Russia  combined,  or 
even  in  those  of  Austria,  than  in  those  of  Germany.  And  we  hold 
to  this  view  even  though  we  may  be  of  opinion  that  Germany  might 
still  be  able  to  face  France  and  Russia  for  a  time  successfully.  But 
this  view  brings  no  comfort ;  it  rather  indicates  a  possible  temptation 
to  vanity  egged  on  by  infatuation  or  the  stronger  will  of  others,  and, 
thinking  only  of  the  success  of  the  moment,  only  too  likely  be  drawn 
to  risk  the  future.  The  sense  that  such  are  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  and  that  they  might  not  be  unwelcome  to  a  party  in 
England,  is  one  reason  why  the  Emperor's  sudden  friendship  for 
everything  English  is  viewed  with  mingled  feelings  in  the  Fatherland. 
Nor  can  even  we  ourselves  lay  much  unction  to  our  souls  on  the 
strength  of  the  Emperor's  latest  admiration  for  England  and  English 
things.  It  is  only  a  mushroom  growth  of  yesterday,  a  capricious 
reaction  against  former  undisguised  dislike  and  vilification.  There  is 
no  character,  no  backbone  in  it. 

Hence  distrust  and  pessimism  as  to  these  matters.     And  let  it  h% 

borne  in  mind  that  when  the  Emperor  speaks  of  *'  My  army,"  as  h© 

does  so  often,  it  is  only  the  Prussian  army  that  can  be  meant.     The 

application  of  the  term  to  the  German  army  could  only  imply  a  slight  to 

those  other  kings  and  princes  who  are  but  his  allies,  and  whose  armies 

are  only  in  time  of  war  by  treaty  placed  under  the  supreme  command 

of  the  German  Emperor.      Thus  such  expressions  are  calculated  to 

re-awaken  that  spirit  of  particularism  which  it  has  been  the  one  aim  of 

the  creators  of  Germany  to  extinguish. 

\  The  instances  in  which  the  Emperor,  with  all  his  good  intentions, 

j  has  hurt  men's  susceptibilities  right  and  left,  .without  the  slightest 

j  excuse  of  a  political  object,  are  simply  untold.      Some  months  after 

[  Bismarck's  dismissal,  a  historical  play  called  *'  Der  iiem  Herri'  was 

;  performed  at  Berlin.     The  subject  was  the  glorification  of  the  young 

,  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (known   to   history   as  the   Great   Elector), 

who,  on  ascending  the   throne  of  his  fathers,  dismissed  his  father's 

wicked   Minister.       Of    course    nobody    could    fail    to    notice    the 

singularly  ill-chosen   historical    parallel ;  but   it  did    not   end  there. 

\  The  Emperor  visited  the  performance  night  after  night,  applauding 

vociferously,    and    even  went  out    of  his  way   to  confer  marks   of 

I  distinction  on  author  and  actors.     This  episode  was  in  general  dis- 

I  creetly  passed  over  by  the  press  at  the  time ;  the  fruit  was  not  ripe. 
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the  cup  not  yet  fall.  But  for  all  that  it  wounded  the  feelings  of 
many,  who,  whatever  their  party,  had  retained  unsullied  the  sentiments 
of  chivalrous  gentlemen.  A  more  recent  attempt  to  propagate 
political  ideas  by  means  of  a  stage  play,  which  also  found  demonstra- 
tive patronage  from  the  Emperor,  was  choked  at  its  birth  by  the 
apathy  of  the  public,  who  sat  on  the  hair-*empty  benches  in  disdainful 
silence,  amid  the  boisterous  applause  of  the  Emperor. 

But  all  these  incidents  sink  into  insigniiicance  beside  the  disastrous 
record  of  His  Majesty's  oratory.  After  posing  for  a  while  as  a  hater 
of  class  privilege  and  ostentatiously  favouring  men  of  bnrgher  birth, 
on  a  memorable  occasion  he  sudddnly  exclaimed,  that  the  nobility  were 
the  "  EdiUtai  '\*— -the  noblest  of  his  country  ;  a  sentiment  that  would 
only  cause  a  smile  in  England,  but  digs  deep  trenches  of  resentment 
in  partially  feudal,  but  largely  and  aggressively  democratic,  Germany, 

There  are  many  who  say  that  the  Emperor's  irrepressible  habit  of 
after-dinner  speaking  is  an  exotic,  one  that  ho  has  learnt  at  public 
dinners  in  England,  and  with  exceptional  tendency  to  imitation,  as 
distinct  from  origination,  has  transplanted  to  Grermany,  where  it  will 
never  take  root.  For  whereas  in  England  the  character  of  society  and 
long  political  habit  have  enabled  the  public  to  take  harmless  after- 
dinner  platitudes  at  their  true  value  ;  in  Germany  they  arouse  resent- 
ment, possibly  contempt,  if  they  contain  anything  offensive  or  effusive 
— but  never  indulgent  appreciation.  They  are  foreign  to  the  temper 
of  the  nation  :  anywhere  else  they  might  go  down,  but  not  there. 
Also,  what  little  taste  Germans  have  for  phrase-making  has  been 
rendered  very  hard  to  please  by  the  superb  grit  of  Bismarck's  rare  but 
sledge-hammer  utterances.  What  coald  the  Emperors  phrases  mean 
to  them  after  the  winged  shafts  of  the  man  who  built  op  one  great 
historical  empire  and  bumbled  tvi'o  others  ? 

The  Emperor's  intellectual  stock  in  trade  'm  said  to  consist  mainly 
of  the  gift  of  <|uickly  grasping  the  outward  aspect  of  many  things — 
Anffa^iskintfsgtthc.  Thus,  there  is  in  him  a  specious,  plausible  affectation 
of  acquaintanceship  with  literature,  ranging  from  the  works  of  Jules 
Simon  to  those  of  Mark  Twain — naval  mattem,  military  matters 
(statecraft  goes  without  sayinir) — all  this  notwithstanding  that  his 
life  has  been  short,  and  that  he  has  not  read  a  book  for  years. 
Indeed,  of  late  reading  has  been  a  physical  impossibility,  for  all 
available  time  has  been  duly  chronicled  as  filled  up  wnth  hunting  par- 
ties, yacht  sailings,  torpedo  trips,  railway  journeys,  festive  banquets, 
christenings,  weddings,  funerals,  manoonvres,  and  such  like  efforts, 
for  all  of  which  there  has  ever  been  ample  time  and  opportunity. 

But  the  glamour  of  it  all  sufficed  for  the  time  for  endless  reporters' 
articles.  It  was  just  of  a  kind  to  dazzle  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  enthusiastic  American  who  wrote  home,  after  being  the 
Emperor's  guest  at  the  manoeuvres,  that  another  Frederick  the  Great 
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was  the  least  that  the  world  had  to  expect.  Men  of  that  stamp  do 
not  stop  to  think,  much  less  to  listen,  even  supposing  that  Uiey 
have  the  faculties  for  doing  so.  Otherwise  it  might  have  dawned 
upon  them,  or  been  taught  them,  that  such  gifts  are  ever,  except 
in  such  rare  instances  as  that  of  Napoleon  the  First,  the  almost  in- 
fallible signs  of  superficiality.  And  if  listening  had  been  cultiyated, 
the  following  story  might  have  been  brought  home  from  the  manoeavreB. 
The  field  day  is  over,  and  the  Emperor  rides  down  the  front,  taking 
the  report  of  each  commanding  officer  as  he  passes  along  the  line. 
One  of  them  in  answer  to  the  Imperial  query  had  nothing  to 
report. 

"What,  nothing?'' 
"  No,  nothing.  Sire." 

'^  Nonsense ;  I  command  you  to  make  me  a  report." 
*'  Well,  then,  if  your  Majesty  commands,  I  must  obey ;  and  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  whole  affair  was  one  confounded  mess." 

That  dilettantism  must  be  the  outcome  of  this  superficiality,  allied 
to  a  morbid  craving  for  immediate  tangible  positive  results  all  alon^ 
the  line,  is  self-evident.  Everything  is  to  go  by  the  word  of  command ; 
opportuneness,  maturity  of  time,  the  one  condition  of  all  sound  work, 
this  is  at  once  abolished  ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  corporal's  drill 
book.  The  consequences  have  not  been  long  in  showing  themselves  in 
more  departments  than  one — let  us  say  in  every  department. 

The  record  of  this  unfortunate  dilettantism — spelling  the  outcome 
of  good  intentions  and  phenomenal  energy,  translated  into  concrete 
performance — is  open  to  the  inspection  of  him  who  runs.  It  traverses 
every  field  of  the  Emperor's  manifold  activity.  The  disastrous  attempts 
to  win  French  sympathies  by  tentative  visits,  by  letters  to  painters' 
widows,  &c.,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public.  The  ill- 
judged  premature  dragging  forth  of  poor  Dr.  Koch — the  most  retiring 
l|  of  men — under  the  garish  lamp  of  publicity,  to  endow  the  world  with 

a  gratuitous  boon  (but  see,  it  is  /  who  have  given  it),  is  also  sufiiciently 
well  known  and  appreciated. 
j  Of  military  matters  it  is   difficult  to  judge.      We  are  invited  to 

I  believe  that  the  aged,  the  used  up,  and  the  unfit  have  been  weeded 

^  out ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  approved  capacities  which  have  been 

shunted.    For  these  men  do  not  air  their  grievances — like  linen  hung 
\  to  dry — in  the  sun  of  publicity.      Silence  on  these   matters  is  the 

golden   watchword    of  such    men    in    Prussia.       And    besides,    the 
Emperor   has   a  gift,  almost   amounting  to   genius,   of  loading  with 
;  flattery  those  whom  he  has  decided  to  cast  out.      But  a  straw  may 

indicate    the  direction   of  the   wind,    and   there    are    several    such. 
All    the   cavalry  have    been    armed    with    steel  lances,   whereas   in 
;.  Austria  lances   have   been  totally  abolished.     Which   is    the  right 

it  course  ?      No  one  can  tell  for  certain,  it  is  true.      But  the  lanoeB 

I 
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themselves  have  been  tested  and  are  said  to  have  failed  in  the 
mana^avres,  for  they  break  easily  and  cannot  be  as  readily  replaced 
as  those  made  of  wood.  The  small  sword  of  the  infantry  officer  with 
ita  leather  scabbard  has  been  abolished,  and  a  heavy  dragoon  eword 
Bobstituted.  So  that,  whereas  formerly  the  officer's  sword  was  a 
distinct  symbol  of  the  moral  authority  of  the  officer,  for  all  oiBcera 
are  armed  besides  with  revolvers  (and  that  equipment  seems  to  have 
answered  fairly  well  in  two  great  wars),  the  heavy  sword  is  thought 
hj  many  to  be  an  unnecessary  encumbrance.  The  Emperor  in  his 
spirit  of  imitation  is  even  said  not  to  disdain  to  take  hints  from 
English  military  arrangements,  and  is  credited  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  regimental  canteens  into  Germany.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  stop  short  of  introducing  English  adulterated  bread. 

But  the  educational  crusade  crowns  the  edifice.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  broaden  the  character  of  Germany's  youth.  It  has  taken 
a  strange  road  to  attain  that  end. 

No  wonder  that  jokes  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  the  sum  of  which 
would  fill  volumes,  are  current  throughout  the  land.  One  of  them, 
referring  to  his  mania  for  travelling,  will,  we  think,  even  bear 
rendering  into  English  : 

'♦  All  hail  to  thee  J     In  special  train 
8till  travel  on  and  on  again. 
>\l>en  Boon  y"u  do  run  off  the  mil. 
You'll  hurry  off  to  Biamarck  then 
And  we  shall  welcome  him  again/*  ♦ 

Yet  his  vanity  is  said  to  be  such  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the 
comments  his  eccentricities  call  forth.  His  faith  in  his  personal 
irresistibility  is  said  to  be  invincible.  In  fact  so  much  so,  that 
the  shock  of  a  discovery  of  the  real  feeling  of  a  large  section  of 
the  community  might  have  serious  mental  consequences.  Hence 
the  superb  naivete  of  his  *^  pose "  on  all  occasions.  Those  who 
have  watched  it  smile,  when  they  read  that  the  Emperor  has  con- 
sented to  preside  on  such  and  such  an  occasion.  Why  of  coarse  he 
consents :  it  is  a  necessity  of  life  to  him  to  preside,  or  to  be  doing 
something — by  predilection  something  to  be  reported.  Even  during 
these  northern  journeys  something  must  always  be  on  the  ffipis^ 
practical  jokes — jeux  de  .sftcu'fr — or  some  weird  eccentricity  or  other, 
to  contribute  to  which  a  staff  of  bottle-holders  and  yam- spinners  is 
necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous   joint  product  of  the   Emperor's  vanity 

•  **  Heil  Dir  im  Sonderzng 
BeiMst  noch  nicbt  genng, 

Reis'  immer  mehr. 
VVcnn  Da  dann  bald  entgleLst 
Hasch  Du  zum  Bismarck  eilst 

Hoist  ihn  iin»  her. ' 
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and  saperficiality  oombbed  is  the  '* GroBtenvxxhn**  (megalcxiiiaiiia) 
which  he  seems  to  be  developing  at  an  alarmmg  rate.  This  is  not 
Borprising,  for  megalomania — ^the  diseased  estimate  of  the  relative 
properties  of  things — has  something  of  a  local  chaiacter;  ife  iB 
among  badly  balanced  creatures  in  Germany  what  is  called  spleen 
in  England.  Even  Napoleon's  was  a  simple  nature  nntil  he  becnme 
afflicted  with  this  dreadf nl  complaint,  and  yet  what  a  Cflsear'a  head 
that  man  had !  It  is  this  megalomania  which  canses  the  deepeat 
anxiety  in  Germany,  because  it  is  feared  that  it  may  lead  to  some 
irreparable  piece  of  want  of  tact,  and  thence  to  war.  Ibr  it  ia 
argued  that,  vanity  being  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  the  Emperor  find- 
ing he  is  unable  to  gain  the  premature  immortality  he  tiiirstB  ibr 
by  peaceful  prodigies,  his  restless  nervous  irritability  may  fbrther 
increase,  and  degenerate  into  recklessness,  and  then  his  megalomania 
may  blind  him  to  the  dangers  he,  and  above  all  poor  blood-ooakan 
Germany,  must  encounter  on  the  war-path.  It  would  seem  that  the 
danger  of  this  is  largely  increased  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  tlieie 
is  a  party  in  Berlin  eager  for  war  with  Russia — ^the  sooner  the 
bettor, — and  that  the  opinion  of  military  men  in  Prussia  in  general 
is  strongly  optimistic  as  to  its  probable  results. 

Therefore  the  Emperor's  intended  journey  to  Copenhagen  in  the 
coming  summer  is  viewed  with  anxiety.  It  is  even  said  that  his 
sudden  resolution  with  regard  to  the  Guelph  fund,  without  consnlting 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  let  alone  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  its 
seqaestrationy  is  only  dictated  by  a  wish  to  make  his  reception  the 
more  cordial  at  the  golden  wedding  of  the  Danish  royal  couple,  at 
which  he  is  not  wanted.  Neither  does  it  add  to  the  popularity  of 
this  step,  or  lend  weight  to  the  argument  of  its  opportuneness,  when 
the  Germans  read  that  foreign  potentates — notably  the  Queen  of 
England — have  urged  the  settlement.  The  Grermans  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  Queen,  as  Queen  of  England,  but  they 
think  they  have  no  reason  to  desire  her  counsel  in  their  own  afibirs. 

The  proposed  journey  to  Roumania  is  also  not  to  the  liking  of 
many ;  for  they  remember  the  words  of  their  great  statesman,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Lower  Danube  are  not  worth  to  Germany  *^  the 
bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier."  The  Emperor  evidently 
sees  Grerman  interests  on  the  Danube,  as  elsewhere,  through  a 
different  glass  to  that  of  his  former  Chancellor. 

This  incapacity  for  seeing  the  due  proportions — the  fitness  of 
things — also  shows  itself  in  other  matters  besides  politics ;  be  they 
important  or  trivial,  as  long  as  they  admit  of  personal  treatment, 
there  the  idiosyncrasy  is  apparent^  Hence  endless  incongruities  and 
instances  of  maladroitness,  of  wounds  that  fester  on  long  after  they 
have  slipped  the  memory  of  him  who  had  inflicted  them.  Such 
instances  are  indeed  so  numerous  as  to  make   selection  a  difficult 
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matter.  Last  summer  all  Germany  was  fed  with  accounts  of  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor  in  England,  and  of  the  lavish  diatribntion 
of  presents — the  inevitable  portraits  inclnded.  In  the  autumn  the 
Emperor  was  a  guest  of  the  town  of  Erfurt  during  the  manceuvres. 
£5000  were  spent  on  his  reception  there.  Yet  he  hardly  deigned  to 
smile  on  the  city  fathers  assembled  to  greet  him,  and — a  most  tin- 
usual  thing  in  Germany — left  the  town  without  conferring  a  single 
token  of  his  favour  on  anybody.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  marked 
slights  alternating  with  disproportionately  lavish  prodigality-  In 
fact,  it  is  said  to  be  not  easy  to  avoid  being  decorated  or  snubbed  by 
the  Emperor. 

A  most  pregnant  example  of  both  was  his  slighting  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  Professor  Virchow,  contrasted  with  his 
going  out  of  his  way,  immediately  afterwards,  to  distinguish  Professor 
Helmholtz,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  saw  the  other  day,  in  the  unwelcome 
part  identified  with  the  words  *'  Kat  aii,  tskvov  "  among  the  Berlin 
professors  protesting  against  the  proposed  Education  Bill.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  know  a  man  such  as  l^rofessor  Helmholtz  personally,  in 
order  to  feel  sure  that  a  compliment  to  him  implying  a  slight  or  a 
reproach  to  his  distinguished  colleague  must  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  value. 

Liut  there  seems  to  be  method  in  this  procedure,  for  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  Emperor  addressed  words  of  flippant,  ironical 
banter  to  a  deputation  of  professors  of  the  University  of  Halle»  such 
as  these  men  are  not  likely  to  forgive  in  a  hurry,  even  to  an  Emperor. 
For  the  German  professor  is  a  gentleman  who  has  a  very  keen  sense 
of  his  personal  honour  and  dignity,  which  he  does  not  easily  lose  sight 
of,  even  in  the  presence  of  royalty  ;  and  the  traditions  of  his  class 
justify  him  in  holding  them  above  every  attempt  at  slight  or  con- 
tumely. But  this  tone  of  undergraduate  banter^  which  the  Germans 
know  under  the  term  of  "  Bursckikosas  Bmehmejiy*'  and  whioh  the 
Emperor  adopts,  as  the  humour  takes  him,  with  the  highest  as  with 
the  humblest^  has  already  had  worse  than  personal  results.  It  m 
indirectly  answerable  for  the  large  increase  of  an  offeubive  type  of 
German,  formerly  unknown.  No  wonder,  when  the  Emperor  incul- 
cates beer  drinking  and  ra]>ier-play  as  the  means  of  attaining  ideals 
in  life  !  And  this  in  the  grandson  of  a  man  whose  urbanity  towards 
all  was  proverbial ;  who  at  his  death  was  said,  with  some  justice, 
never  to  have  conferred  distinction  on  an  unworthy  person,  even  in 
fields  of  activity  beyond  his  knowledge.  Could  anybody  say  as  much 
of  the  grandson  to-day  ?  But  William  the  First  not  only  took 
ttdvice  :  he  knew  whence  to  take  it. 

In  nothing  has  his  successor's  indiscriminate  want  of  tact,  in  com- 
bination with  the  love  of  **  pose  " — the  artificiality  of  feeling  of  the 
born  actor — shown  to  greater  disadvantage  than  his  relationship  to 
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the  late  Field-Marshal  Moltke  from  the  moment  of  Bismarck's  dis- 
missal down  to  the  death  of  the  former.  It  was  of  a  nature  to  make 
one  donbt  the  sincerity  of  what  seemed  to  be  his  most  genuine 
utterances  and  actions.  Poor  old  Moltke  had  to  acoompany  his 
Sovereign  by  day  and  by  night  on  his  excursions,  and  everybody 
could  see  through  the  transparent  motive.  In  fact  it  disgusted  many 
to  see  the  old  gentleman's  courtier-like  devotion  to  his  young  Sovereign 
thus  taken  advantage  of,  and  some  are  still  of  opinion  that  these 
ridiculous  journeys  hastened  Count  Moltke's  death.  But  the  climax 
was  reached  when  the  news  of  his  death — meeting  the  Emperor  on 
one  of  his  many  excursions — produced  the  following  telegram : — 
*'  I  am  amazed ;  I  have  lost  an  army ;  I  am  coming  back !  " 
Was  ever  the  first  personal  pronoun  used  with  more  dAmwiTig 
effect — and  that  too,  by  a  man  whose  kind-hearted  father  on  comings 
to  the  throne  thrilled  all  hearts  by  his  simple  words  ?  How  easily, 
one  would  think,  might  the  son  have  imitated  his  father  on  this 
occasion!  What  could  the  shrewd  Berliners  think  of  the  Emperor^B 
tears  at  Moltke's  bier,  after  those  pronouns?  Besides,  they  knew 
that  the  eagle-eyed  Moltke  was  not  the  sort  of  man  people  easily  ory 
over — least  of  all  a  bom  actor ! 

And  yet  with  the  German  Emperor,  as  with  all  things  hnmany 
there  are  lights  as  well  as  shades.  He  is  insensible  to  the  attraction 
of  money,  though  unfortunately  not  equally  so  to  the  things  that 
money  can  buy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  possesses  a  certain 
love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  as  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity.  Thus  the  reformed  income-tax  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  his  belief  that  the  wealthy  classes  escaped  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  Also  it  draws  our  sympathies  towards  him  to  bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  often  been  the  subject  of  malicious  libel  and 
slander — poisonous  weeds  that  flourish  luxuriantly  in  Grermany — and 
this  without  the  slightest  justification.  The  legend  of  his  heartless 
conduct  to  his  mother  has  even  reached  the  English  shores.  To 
discuss  such  things  in  one  less  eager  for  the  light  of  publicity  himself 
would  seem  to  savour  of  bad  taste,  for  they  are  mostly  beyond  the 
ken  of  outsiders,  and  most  certainly  beyond  their  judgment.  But  the 
Emperor's  personality  is  so  exceptional  that  we  feel  no  diffidence  in 
insisting  on  the  groundlessness  of  these  tales.  The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  his  strong-willed  mother  used  grievously  to  outrage 
his  vanity  by  ordering  **  Willie  "  about  long  after  he  had  come  to  the 
conviction  of  his  divine  mission.  Even  now  the  Emperor  has  un- 
consciously a  feeling  of  profound  awe — yes,  of  jealousy — for  his 
mother ;  and  if  she  would  only  frankly  acknowledge  the  heaven-sent 
Evangelist — the  Great  Man — in  her  son  **  Willie,"  there  is  nothing 
she  could  not  do  with  him.  But  his  mother  is  a  proud  and  obstinate 
womao. 
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^lor©  serious  are  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  his  qualities  of  heart.  Frederick  the  Great  had  little  heart,  but  he 
was  above  vanity.  Vanity  is  a  mortgage  on  the  heart,  as  it  is  on  the 
understanding.  We  believe  the  Emperor  to  be  endowed  with  as 
much  heart  as  his  vanity  leaves  ixK)m  for  and  allows  him  to  possess — 
heart  of  an  emotional,  surface  kind.  An  exaggerated  boisterous  him" 
homif  seems  to  monopolise  the  place  in  his  system  which  German 
•*  Gcmith  "  held  in  that  of  his  finer-strung  father. 

To  sum  up  :  his  whole  demeanour  is  at  variance  with  the  one 
imperative  quality  to  which  Lord  Macaulay  refers  in  his  essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham :  **  He  was  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  man  of 
real  genius,  and  of  a  brave^  lofty,  and  commanding  spirit,  without 
aimplicity  of  character." 

Do  the  Emperor's  flatterers  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  is  another 
such  rare  exception  ?  There  is  yet  a  sphere  in  which  he  can  do 
sound  work  of  the  highest  order ;  and  this  at  once — over  night — m 
a  single  day.  It  is  of  the  kind  the  German  poet  extolled  as  being 
far  and  away  nobler  than  the  slaying  of  dragons.  It  is  the  £ght 
which  not  only  the  German  Emperor,  but  each  of  us  must  wage,  if 
he  would  conquer  the  spirit  of  crass  self -advertising  egotism  which 
more  or  less  pervades  our  time. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  attain  what  the  Emperor  has  himself 
declared  to  be  his  aim,  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  best 
ambitions  :  the  being  abreast  of  the  '*  time/'  and  thus  being  able  to 
direct  the  course  of  events.  But  to  do  that  you  must  conquer  your- 
self before  you  aspire  to  the  mastery  of  others.  In  his  special  case 
it  would  mean  to  conquer  this  restless  energy  in  the  cause  of  self» 
glorification,  to  subdue  within  reasonable  limits  this  excessive  vanity 
which,  like  the  naked  flesh  of  the  beggar^  peeps  out  beneath  the  raga 
of  his  Titanic  energy,  these  publicly  vaunted  good  intentions.  This 
would  be  a  fight,  compared  with  which  his  diplomatic  duel  with  Prince 
Bismarck  would  be  child^s  play.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  this  battle  alone,  single-handed,  alone  in  communion 
with  the  Deity  he  so  often  invokes. 
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HOWEVER  good  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasons  may  be  for  maintsiniD^ 
reserve  as  to  his  next  Home  Enle  Bill,  and  I  do  not  question 
their  soundness,  no  reason  prescribes  a  similar  reticence  to  his  unofficial 
supporters.  Before  the  United  States  adopted  their  Constitution,  every 
point  underwent  a  piercing  and  protracted  criticism.  Exhaustive 
discussion  made  easy  a  new  departure  of  great  inherent  difficulty. 
Our  task  in  Ireland  offers  perplexities,  less  numerous  but  more  for- 
midable: to  apply  a  written  Constitution  where  such  a  thing  is 
unknown,  piecing  it  into  a  very  ancient  fabric  without  marring  the 
original  structure,  in  face  of  an  apparently  irreconcileable  opposition 
in  one  island,  abetted  by  a  most  powerful  party  in  the  other.  If  this 
is  to  be  done,  people  must  first  become  familiar  with  various  bearings 
of  this  question,  what  changes  are  possible,  and  how  they  can  be 
effected,  their  several  drawbacks  and  advantages ;  lest  an  electorate, 
not  usually  studious  of  detail,  and  unprepared  by  previous  instruction, 
J  be  startled  by  discovering  too  late  some  unexpected  corollaries  of  the 

■]  principle  they  have  affirmed.     For  Home   Rule  in  any  shape  is  an 

i*  affair  far  from  simple,  abounding,  indeed,  in  problems  that  afford 

■*:  considerable   opportunities   even   for   legitimate    attack.     I  propose 

V  accordingly  to  state  the  difficulties  and  their  solution,  as  they  have 

'^  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  regarding  temporary  expedients 

'  less  than  final  results. 

Those    who   contemplate  a  reconstruction   of    our  Parliamentary 

»,  system  must  take  into  account  how  the  fabric  grew,  and  where  and 

;  why  the  growth  has  stopped.    It  is  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  process. 

■  England,  to  begin  with,  by  several  steps  at  intervals  gathered  into 

the  House  of  Commons  representatives    of    her    own    entire   area. 

Wales  first  sent  members  in  1535,  the  county  of  Chester  in  the  same 
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year»  Darhatn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II-  Then  came  legislative 
union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  a  great  increase  of  duties  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  1800  the  Irish  Parliament  was  in  its  turn  incorporated  in 
the  British  Parliament,  thenceforward  the  sole  legislative  authority 
for  all  three  kingdoms.  At  this  point  all  attempts  at  further  enlarg- 
ing the  area  of  direct  representation  in  Parliament  ceased.  Vast 
territories  have  accrued  to  the  Crown,  some  by  conquest,  others  by 
settlement.  At  first  all  were  governed  more  or  less  despotically  ;  of 
late  years  many  have  acquired  complete  freedom,  but  always  with  a 
separate  legislature.  Men  speak  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  no 
advocate  of  that  project  thinks  of  fusing  Colonial  Legislatures  into 
OMT  own.  Reason  and  nature  forbid  any  further  centralisation  of 
that  kind. 

It  is  of  capital  importance  for  the  purpose  in  hand  to  appreciate 
the  true  position  of  even  our  most  favoured  colonies.  Many  varieties 
of  government  prevail  under  the  British  flag,  from  an  elaborate  federal 
system  in  Canada  to  a  sheer  despotism  in  India.  But  no  line  of 
.demarcation  is  so  deep  as  that  dividing  the  United  Kingdom  from 
every  other  British  possession,  Ko  colony  has  a  voice  upon  any 
question  of  peace  or  war,  any  point  of  foreign  policy,  the  management 
of  other  dependencies,  the  acquisition  of  new  or  the  abandonment  of  old 
territory,  or  anything  outside  its  own  borders.  All  colonies  are  dis- 
entitled to  representation  in  Parliament,  yet  bound  to  obey  its  enact- 
ments, On  the  other  hand,  their  expenditure  is  equally  limited. 
Practically  all  tho  cost  of  military,  naval,  diplomatic,  and  other 
Imperial  establishments  fsdls  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  for  atich 
partial  experiments  at  self-defence  as  some  colonies  have  undertaken 
ar0  local  as  well  as  voluntary. 

At  one  time,  when  ideas  upon  these  subjects  were  more  crude> 
proposals  were  advanced  for  placing  Ireland  in  the  position  of  >i 
self-governing  colony.  And  before  any  other  point  be  decided  as 
to  Home  Rule,  we  must  Erst  settle  that  question :  Is  Ireland  to 
become  a  colony  or  to  remain  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
The  reasons  against  the  former  alternative  are  overwhelming. 

Owing  tc  her  proximity,  Ireland  has  always  been  as  much  associated 
with  our  common  fortunes  as  Scotland,  and  has  furnished  for  the 
common  good  quite  her  share  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  certainly  a 
full  share  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  divines,  and  other  lettered 
classes.  A  large  Irish  working  population  is  spread  over  Great 
Britain.  Ireland  has  had  a  common  purse  with  us  now  for  ninety 
years,  and,  unhappily,  also  a  common  debt.  Even  before  1800  she 
accepted  the  duty  of  contributing  to  war  expenditure.  She  is  within 
sight  of  our  shores.  Hostile  iuvasion  of  Great  Britain  would  bring 
imminent  danger  to  Ireland ;  and  invasion  of  Ireland  would  bring 
imminent  danger  to  Great  Britain.     Such  an  event  as  the  conquef^k 
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of  either  island  would  paralyse,  if  not  destroy,  independence  in  the 
other.  Now  none  of  these  things  can  be  said  of  any  single  oolonj. 
No  colony  has  been  associated  with  onr  domestic,  thongh  all  partake 
of  our  Imperial,  fortunes.  No  colony,  except  New  South  Wales, 
«]kd  that  on  a  solitary  occasion,  has  furnished  any  substantial 
nnmber  of  soldiers  or  sailors.  Colonial  statesmen  and  other  men 
of  learning  are  reared  for  home  consumption.  The  nnmber  of 
oolonists  resident  among  ns  is  insignificant.  We  have  never  had 
a  common  purse  with  any  colony,  or  a  common  debt,  or  received  from 
them,  except  in  a  most  limited  and  trifling  degree,  any  contribution 
to  outlay  incurred  for  the  common  benefit.  All  of  them  are  at  an 
immense  distance,  and  although  some  smaller  dependencies  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy,  the  remainder  could  protect 
themselves,  even  if  Great  Britain  were  subdued  ;  while  the  conqaest 
of  any  among  their  number,  dishonouring  as  it  would  be,  conld  not 
produce  actual  danger  to  Great  Britain.  To  these  must  be  added 
other  equally  important  considerations.  Colonies  have  a  modem, 
Ireland  a  most  ancient,  hold  upon  our  interests.  Colonies  have  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  their  own  problems  and  difficulties,  a  different 
climate,  strange  neighbours,  and  sometimes  an  almost  cosmopcditan 
population ;  Ireland  resembles  us  in  laws,  and  largely  in  manners, 
has  kindred  problems,  a  similar  climate,  the  same  neighbours,  and  a 
population  wholly  European,  of  which  every  racial  blend  has  its 
ooanterpart  within  England  and  Scotland.  Alike  from  historical, 
geographical,  and  racial  causes,  our  relations  to  Ireland  must  be 
xiifferent  from  our  relations  to  any  colony.  This  conviction  is 
oniversal. 

Much  of  the  hostility  encountered  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886 
was  due  to  a  misgiving  that  it  did  violence  to  this  very  conviction  by 
y^  •excluding  Irish  members  from  Westminster.     Such  a  project  might 

pt"  -ease  Parliament  of  much  vexation,  and  gratify  those  who  fancy  that 

Irishmen  alone  can  be  obstructive  and  unmannerly  ;  but  it  goes  a 
•considerable  way  toward  obliterating  the  constitutional  difference 
which  at  present  discriminates  Ireland  from  any  colony,  and  rests 
not  merely  upon  laws  that  can  be  made  and  unmade,  but  also  upon 
natural  and  traditional  features  that  cannot  be  effaced.  Hepresenta- 
tion  at  Westminster  is  a  symbol  of  this  difference.  It  was  a  true 
instinct  which  demanded  its  continuance.  Upon  this  solitary  point 
all  sections  of  opinion  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  at  one.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denounced  the  clause  for  excluding  Irish  members  as 
his  main  ground  of  opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  the  exclusion 
as  temporary.     Mr.  Pamell  considered  it  a  blot  upon  the  Bill. 

If  you  exclude  Ireland  from  representation  at  Westminster,  how- 
ever truly  you  may  still  profess  to  maintain  the  Union,  you  do  thereby 
alter  her  status :  she  no  longer  has  a  place  in  the  inner  circle,  or  a 
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voice  in  sapreme  control  ;  bat,  from  being  a  part  of  the  nucleus  in 
which  all  power  resides,  dwindles  to  an  item  in  a  miacellaneoua 
aggregate  of  dependencies  to  which  she  has  hitherto  had  a  share  ia 
^ving  the  law.  The  Union  would  still  be  maintained,  it  is  true, 
bat  it  would  be  a  Union  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  And 
there  are  grounds  of  objection  in  purely  monetary  considerations.  K 
Ireland  is  no  longer  to  partake  of  rights  belonging  to  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how  can  she  be  expected  permanently 
to  share  in  correlative  obligations  ?  This  touches  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill.  While  excluding  Irish  members,  it  yet 
imposed  upon  Ireland  a  fixed  annual  contribution  towards  Imperial 
establiBhments ;  thus  placing  Ireland,  at  all  eyenta  for  a  time,  in  a 
position  wholly  anomalous,  and  less  favourable  than  that  of  any  self- 
governing  colony  :  unequal  to  Great  Britain,  because  deprived  of  the 
privileges ;  unequal  to  a  colony,  because  saddled  with  the  burdens  of 
empire. 

Such  an  exclusion  could  hardly  have  been,  indeed  was  not 
expected  to  be,  permanent.  No  doubt  important  considerations 
recommended  it ;  historical,  because  it  approximates  to  Grattan's 
model ;  practical,  because  for  some  years  Irish  members  had  been 
an  irritating  and  diBturbing  element,  and  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
appearance might,  on  a  superficial  view,  redeem  any  number  of 
theoretical  imperfoctions.  But,  though  momentarily  silenced,  in  time 
remonstrances  would  have  come  from  Ireland,  shaping  themselves 
into  one  of  two  demands,  either  for  a  release  from  Imperial  charges, 
•or  for  a  re-admittance  to  Imperial  councils  j  of  which  the  former 
would  have  been  the  more  probable,  as  importing  present  pecuniary 
relief  to  a  poor  country,  and  the  latter  certainly  the  more  welcome  as 
evincing  a  deaire  to  make  common  lot  with  Great  Britain.  One  or 
other  must  have  been  conceded,  and  wo  should  have  been  again 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  confronts  us  now — How  best 
may  Ireland  be  incorporated  with  us  for  Imperial  purposes,  self- 
governing  for  her  own  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone's  project  of  excluding  Irish  members  has  now  been 
authoritatively  abandoned,  but  that  abandonment  has  furnished  in  its 
attendant  train  of  fresh  difficulties  a  very  tolerable  apology  for  the 
original  proposal.  Imagine  a  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin  for 
Irish  business,  and  Irish  members  in  number  proportioned  to  popula- 
tion, say  75,  still  summoned  to  Westminster,  with  power  as  now  to 
I  vote  upon  all  occasions.  Quite  right  where  foreign  or  other  common 
business  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  concerned  ;  quite  wrong 
where  purely  English  or  Scottish  affairs.  For  75,  or  a  section  of  75 
members  might  easily  turn  the  scale  on  important  diviaions,  and 
daily  control  our  home  policy  and  Government,  with  no  corresponding 
control    by    English   or    Scottish    members   over   Irish     policy    or 
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government  Illastration  gives  a  clearer  impression  than  argument. 
Take  the  case  of  denominational  schools,  a  subject  surrounded  hj 
sectarian  jealousies  in  both  islands.  It  would  be  strange  that  in 
Roman  Catholic  Ireland  a  settlement  should  be  made  without  England 
being  able  even  to  whisper  a  preference ;  whereas  in  England, 
divided  between  two  conflicting  Protestant  policies,  the  decision 
should  hinge  upon  Irish  Roman  Catholic  votes.  Like  examples 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  one  will  suffice. 

So  much  for  the  inconvenience  in  practice  of  this  arrangement.  In 
principle  it  is  also  objectionable.  Members  are  returned  to  give 
effect  to  their  constituencies'  wishes  in  matters  that  concern  them  ; 
here  members  would  be  giving  effect  to  those  wishes  in  matters  that 
do  not  concern  them,  British  ascendency  in  Ireland  would  be 
replaced  by  Irish  ascendency  in  Great  Britain,  Pocket  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  in  less  advanced  days,  because  the  will  of  genuine 
constituencies  were  thereby  overridden  at  the  bidding  of  individuals ; 
yet  these  pocket  boroughs  could  at  least  claim  to  be  situated  within  a 
district  and  inhabited  by  persons,  however  few  in  number,  directly 
affected  by  the  legislation  which  they  contributed  to  make.  In  the 
arrangement  under  discussion  a  phalanx  of  free  lances  returned  by 
Irish  constitnencieB  would  be  enabled  to  make  laws  neither  directly  or 
iudirectly  affecting  their  constituents.  It  is  unprecedented  to  obtrude 
into  a  representative  assembly,  an  extraneous  element  not  ejected 
those  whose  business  it  transacts;  the  anomaly  is  halved,  not 
removed,  if  that  element  is  elected  by  those  who  are  concerned  only 
in  half  of  that  business,  and  unconcerned  in  the  remainder. 

An  argument  deserves  notice  which  has  sometimes  been  used  in 
answer  to  the  foregoing  or  kindred  criticisms,  namely,  that  after 
Home  Rule  is  granted  Irish  members  may  atill  legitimately  vote  upon 
purely  English  affairs,  seeiug  that  the  British  Parliament  would  still 
maintain  its  supremacy,  and  thus  be  able  to  legislate  upon  purely 
Irish  affairs.  This  view  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect  appreciation  of 
what  is  meant  by  supremEtcy,  or  upon  a  covert  design  so  to  limit 
Home  Rale  in  its  operation  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  grace  and  most 
of  its  value. 

Jurists  lay  down  that  the  British  Parliament  is  a  sovereign  Parlia- 
ment, whose  sovereignty  over  all  Her  Majesty's  dominions  is  inalien- 
able even  by  itself.  This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  our 
Parliament,  unlike  most  others,  may  pass  any  laws  it  pleases  or  repeal 
any  laws  it  may  have  passed  ;  whereas  in  the  United  States,  for 
example,  Congress  has  its  limits  of  jurisdiction^  as  have  all  the  States 
legislatures  ;  a©  that  if  the  former  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  the 
latter,  or  the  latter  opon  the  domain  of  the  former^  any  citizen  majj 
snap  his  fingers  at  laws  so  unwarrantably  enacted  by  either  :  they  ai 
^ot  laws,  but  nugatory  and  inoperative  proclamations.    Otherwise  with 
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our  Parliament.  If  it  enacts  Home  Rule  in  1893  it  may  repeal  or 
qualify  that  enactment  in  1894,  or  if  itpreclades  itself  by  statute  from 
passing  laws  for  Ireland  to-day,  it  may,  by  repealing  tliat  statute,  re- 
acquire the  power  to-morrow.  No  Act  of  Parliament  can  secure 
Ireland  permanently  in  the  position  of  a  State  in  the  American 
Union,  whose  rights  are  co-ordinate,  so  far  as  they  go,  with  those  of 
Congress,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  (as  they  were  not  conferred)  by 
Congress  or  by  any  method  except  violence.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Constitution  is  the  creature  of  Parliament,  or  of  custom,  which  Parlia^ 
ment  may  over  rule ;  in  the  United  States,  Congress  and  State  Legis- 
latures are  the  creatures  of  the  Constitution,  Thus  it  is  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament  remains  unimpaired  whatever 
meaaure  of  Home  Rule  be  given  to  Ireland  :  it  would  be  the  same 
were  Home  Rule  given  to  England  or  Scotland  ;  either  could  be  re- 
pealedf  and  in  this  sense  all  three  kingdoms  are  opon  a  precisely 
similar  footing.  Once  appreciate  what  is  really  meant  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
argue  that  its  continuance  oflers  any  equivalent  to  Englishmen  or 
Sootsmtvo,  in  return  for  a  daily  exercise  by  Irish  members  of  a  right  to 
make  laws  for  England  or  Scotland,  while  Irishmen  make  their  owr 
laws  withoQt  interference  in  Dublin.  Supremacy  indeed  remains  in 
such  a  case  over  Ireland  as  over  England,  but  in  practice  Dublin  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  at  Westminster,  while  Westminster  has  nothing  to 
say  at  Dublin. 

But  in  the  argument  1  am  canvassing  the  term  **  supremacy  "  may 
have  a  very  different  meaning.  It  may  mean  that  Home  Rule  is 
indeed  to  confer  upon  an  Irish  Parliament  a  power  of  making  laws, 
but  under  such  conditions  that  these  laws  shall  be  reviewed,  allowed, 
or  disallowed  at  Westminster,  Those  who  fear  or  hope  for  such  a 
consummation  lay  stress  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  that  an 
Irish  Parliament  shall  be  a  '*  subordinate  "  Parliament,  as  if  that  im- 
ported a  su]>ervi8ion  by  some  higher  assembly ;  whereas  it  merely 
means  that  constitationally  we  cannot  create  any  legislature  within 
the  British  Empire  which  shall  be  in  law  exempt  from  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  already  defined,  although  the  practical 
use  of  that  supremacy  may  be  restricted.  Now  it  is  undeniable  that 
if  the  proceedings  of  an  Irish  Parliament  were  in  practice  subjected  to 
supervision  at  Westminster,  England  and  Scotland  would  possess  an 
ample  equivalent  for  the  interference  of  Irish  members  in  their  aH'airs. 
It  is  equally  undeniable  that,  in  point  of  equity,  if  they  are  to  exercise 
that  supervision,  they  must  submit  to  that  interference^  or  Ireland 
would  be  the  party  deprived  of  an  equivalent.  8o  two  things,  both 
of  them  irritating  and  inconvenient,  are  to  be  accepted,  though  neither 
is  desirable,  lest  either  unaccompanied  by  the  other  should  inflict  an 
inequality.    Dogged  Unionism  is  an  intelligent  attitude  in  comparison 
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with  a  half-hearted,  craven  policy  which  would  concede  the  shadow  of 
Home  Rule  and  deny  the  substance.  Three  main  considerations,  apart 
from  historical  claims  o£  justice,  point  t<v  the  expediency  of  Home  Rule  : 
the  necessity  of  relieving  congestion  of  business  at  Westminster,  of 
Bhaping  Irish  |>olicy  in  ac^xirdance  with  Irish  aspirations,  of  healing 
internal  antipathies  in  Ireland  engendered  by  a  long  ascendency  of 
one  class  and  one  creed,  removable  only  by  associating  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  a  common  responsibility.  Conceive  the  folly  of  a  measure, 
which  should  exhaast  Westminster  by  furious  controversies  prepared 
with  unlimited  time  to  command  at  Dublin ;  perpetuate  the  super- 
session of  Irish  opinion  by  British  votes,  first  carefully  providing  that 
it  should  be  solemnly  formulated  before  being  crushed ;  and  inflame 
antipathies,  by  fanning  them  to  white  heat  in  inconclusive  debates  in 
Ireland j  and  then  transferring  the  combat  to  this  country,  where 
acrimony  would  be  stimulated  by  a  sense  that  the  responsibility 
of  decision  rested  with  others.  Far  better  to  blunder  on  as  now 
than  call  into  being  such  a  pandemoniam.  If  Home  Rule  is  to 
be  given  at  all,  it  must  be  in  such  a  form  that  the  British  Parlia- 
mentj  while  retaining  its  inalienable  supremacy,  should  leave  Ire- 
land really  to  manage  her  own  concerns.  But,  if  that  be  done,  it 
cannot  be  just  that  Irish  members  should  vote  upon  purely  British 
questions^ 

No  one  gainsays  these  diflSculties,  though  some  minimise  them  as 
only  formidable  in  theory.  It  is  said  that  Irish  votes  would  be 
divided  and  largely  neutralise  each  other.  Possibly,  but  not  in 
troubled  times,  nor  can  such  things  be  left  for  long  to  chance.  Or, 
it  13  said  that  Irish  members  would  themselves  decline  to  vote  where 
Ireland  was  not  concerned.  Why  then  give  them  a  right  to  do  what 
proper  feeling  would  lead  them  to  refrain  from  doing  ?  That  they 
would  in  fact  refrain  is  more  than  I  can  credit.  But  assume  it  for 
purposes  of  argument*  Even  so  our  embarrassment  would  not  dis- 
appear ;  we  should  only  be  remitted  to  another  perplexity. 

A  self-denying  ordinance  of  this  kind  would  have  (if  obBerved)^ 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  a  legal  prohibition.  We  must  considei 
then  what  would  follow  if  Irish  members,  either  voluntarily  or  in 
deference  to  law,  abstain  from  voting  upon  purely  English  and  Scottish 
business,  intervening  as  now  in  all  other  matters.  In  that  case  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  split  into  two  sets^  one  partaking  in  all 
debates  and  divisions,  the  other  only  in  a  limited  number  of  debates 
and  divisions.  This  would  be  embarrassing,  unless  accompanied  by 
corresponding  change  in  the  executive. 

As  things  are  now,  one  group  of  Ministers  is  responsible  both  for 
Imperial  and  domestic  policy  alike  in  legislation  and  administration, 
resting  for  support  upon  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  whose  dis- 
approval upon  one  important  point  involves  resignation  of  office.  Now 
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if  tJie  HQuse,  upon  which  Ministers  depended,  were  to  consist  on  some 
questions  of  042  *  members,  on  other  questions  of  567  (Irish  members 
withdrawing),  manifestly  Government  might  be  in  a  majority  on 
^Monday,  and  in  a  minority  on  Tuesday,  without  any  change  of  opinion 
having  occurred  in  the  interval.  And  if,  resigning  upon  their  defeat 
of  Tuesday,  they  were  replaced  by  their  rivals,  new  Ministers  would 
soon  incur  a  like  disaster,  though  upon  a  different  question. 

What  consequences  might  flow  from  such  a  system,  were  the  ex- 
periment hazarded,  may  be  easily  seen.  A  recurrence  of  Ministerial 
crises  would  be  found  intolerable.  ^Ministers  cannot  do  business  if 
they  are  mere  creatures  of  a  few  months ;  they  would  gradually  be 
compelled  to  defy  the  hostility  of  the  House  upon  one  class  of  subjects 
or  another  ;  it  does  not  much  signify  which,  though  probably  that 
majority  would  be  respected  which  had  control  of  supply.  Either 
choice  would  lower  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  admomtions  have 
heretofore  been  equivalent  to  commands,  and  proportionately  aggrandise 
the  Crown  or  the  House  of  Lords.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  Conservative 
Administration,  supported  by  a  minority  in  Great  Britain  large  enough 
to  be  converted  into  a  majority  when  Irish  members  are  counted. 
Inaamuch  as  elTective  legislation  on  any  scale  can  be  passed  only  by 
governments,  who  have  most  of  the  time  of  the  House,  the  Liberal 
majority  in  England  and  Scotland  would  be  powerless  to  carry  their 
cherished  reforms.  Or,  if  the  hypothesis  of  a  Conservative  victory  in 
Ireland  be  deemed  too  extravagant  (though  I  know  not  why  it  should 
be  a  few  years  hence),  reverse  it,  and  suppose  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion, supported  by  a  minority  in  Great  Britain,  large  enough  to  be 
converted  into  a  majority  by  counting  Irish  members — Great  Britain 
would  then  have  to  endure  an  uncongenial  management  of  her  inter- 
nal affairs  by  Ministers  reprobated  by  her  representatives,  and  neces- 
sarily indifferent  to  that  reprobation  ;  for  resignation  could  only  lead 
to  another  equally  flagrant  anomaly — tenure  of  office  by  a  government 
displeasing  to  a  majoiity  of  the  entii'e  House  of  Commone. 

These  arguments  and  illustrations  do  not  exhibit  all  the  situations 
that  might  ensue,  but  they  establish  one  cardinal  conclusion  ;  that 
ify  under  Home  Kule,  Irish  members  remain  at  Westminster,  their 
presence  necessitates  a  readjustment  of  the  lilinisterial  system.  We 
can  then  no  longer  retain  one  group  of  Ministers,  united  in  a  common 
deatiny,  tranaacting  both  Imperial  and  domeetic  business. 

No  limitation  in  number  of  Irish  members  would  avert  the  in- 
conveniences already  described,  though  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence. 

Thus  are  we  driven  to  consider  whether  the  Ministerial  system 

*  I  take  642  members  as  a  full  hooao  on  the  hjpotheflifl^  before  made,  that  75  meoi' 
ben,  la^lead  of  1(^3,  woald  represent  Ireland  after  Home  Rule,  Tbe  ar^uiDent  would 
b«  jtist  the  same  whatever  were  the  proper  number  ;  but  for  clearness  I  liave  adopted 
a  Jized  Damhf>r. 
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admits  of  change.  Is  it  possible,  without  injury,  eo  to  relax  the 
bonds  uniting  oar  Executive  Government^  that  ministers  charged  with 
Imperial  or  common  bnainess  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  a 
separate  existence,  independent  of  those  charged  with  English  and 
Scottish  business  ?  If  the  functions  of  these  two  sets  of  Ministers 
are  so  severablej  then  all  difficulties  will  have  been  overcome.  The 
former  will  depend^  as  now,  upon  support  of  an  entire  House  of 
Commons^  comprising  Irish  members ;  the  latter  will  depend  upon 
aapport  of  English  and  Scottish  members,  with  whose  particular 
concerns  alone  they  have  to  deal.  Irish  members  might  thus  remain 
at  Westminster,  disabled  indeed  from  voting  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  have  no  interest,  but  able  to  partake  in  what  concerns  them, 
without  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  without 
disorganising  government.  If  the  House,  as  a  whole,  was  of  the 
same  political  complexion  as  the  English  and  Scottish  members, 
nothing  would  prevent  a  government  from  being  constituted  exactly 
as  it  is  now.  If  the  House,  counting  Irish  members,  was  of  one 
colour  and,  omitting  them,  of  another,  we  might  see  Imperial 
Ministers  of  one  party  and  Home  Ministers  of  another  party  in  oflic© 
at  the  same  time.  That  might  be  the  result  j  whether  it  is  practicable 
is  another  matter,  now  to  be  discussed.  In  order  to  avoid  compli- 
cating the  argument,  all  reference  to  the  case  of  Scotland  as  apart 
from  England  is  at  present  omitted,  and  Great  Britain  treated  as  an 
homogeneous  unit. 

There  would  be  less  departure  from  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  than  18  commonly  supposed.  Only  nine  great  officers  of  State  are 
entitled  by  constant  usage  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet :  the  rest  may  or  may 
not  be  Cabinet  Ministers,  Of  these  nine,  seven  are  incontrovertibly 
Imperial  officials,  if  one  must  use  that  term ;  being  concerned  either 
witb  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole  United  Kint^doni,  or  with 
territories  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  four  secretaries  of  State  for  foreign,  colonial,  Indian 
and  War  departments ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
though  technically  concerned  only  with  England  and  in  a  slight 
degree  with  Scotland,  in  truth  is  the  prime  legal  ndviser  of  his 
colleagues,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense  an  Imperial  official :  he 
would,  however,  be  stripped  of  his  patronage,  which  is  wholly  English  ; 
a  reform  on  other  grounds  most  desirable.  Only  the  Home  Secretary 
is  lefl,  who,  though  in  theory  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  three 
Kingdoms,  is  in  reality  the  one  purely  English  official  in  the  Cabinet. 
Were  this  change  effected,  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  lose  some  of 
his  feathers,  the  Home  Secretary  might  have  to  quit  the  Cabinet  and 
stand  by  himself,  together  with  a  small  handful  of  Parliamentary  col- 
leagues, at  present  concerned  with  only  limited  portions  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  anch  as  the  President  of  the  Local  Governraent  iJoard  and 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  administration  would  be  split  into 
two  independent  portions.  No  Act  of  Parliament  with  its  rigid 
olanses  would  be  needed  to  define  the  line  of  cleavage.  Once  Irish 
members  were  restricted  to  vote  only  npon  Imperial  questions,  the 
rest  would  follow  automatically  from  the  dependence  of  Ministers 
npon  the  House  of  Commons, 

Opponents  deride  the  notion  of  two  executives  within  one  country, 
as  though  duality  imported  conHict,  In  unreHecting'  fear  they  imagine 
and  depict  to  others  rival  governments  thwarting  and  vying  with 
each  other,  much  as  rival  parties  do  now.  No  one  could  be  so 
l>enighted  as  to  advocate  that.  The  error  lies  in  forgetting  that  these 
two  executives  would  be  conceried  with  mutually  exclusive  duties ; 
their  functions  would  not  overlap  any  more  than  the  functions  of  a 
Town  Cooncil  overlap  those  of  a  School  Board, 

Even  if  some  change  of  this  character  be  not  a  necessary  corollary 
of  Home  Rule,  it  is  desirable  for  its  own  sake^  as  tending  to  mitigate 
the  bad  side  of  party  government.  There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why 
the  party  which  is  right  in  foreign  should  also  be  right  in  home  policy, 
or  why  Ministers  who  agree  upon  one  should  not  in  the  course  of  six 
years  often  and  widely  differ  upon  the  other.  Notoriously  they  often 
do  so  differ,  though  open  rupture  occurs  only  in  flagrant  cases.  The 
doctrine  of  homogeneity  in  opinion  in  an  administration  is  of  modern 
date.  Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Ministers  sat  together 
in  one  Cabinet  with  divergent  or  even  contradictory  views,  voting, 
indeed  speaking,  in  opposite  senses  upon  importimt  questions.  Since 
then  they  have  been  disciplined  into  a  more  solid  phalanx  :  absolute 
identity  of  action  is  regarded  as  a  point  of  honour,  although  public 
controversies  have  so  much  increased  in  number  and  variety  that 
absolute  identity  of  opinion  is  more  impossible  than  ever  Hence 
arises  a  subtle  temptation.  Ministers  are  tempted  for  harmony's  sake 
to  argue  themselves  out  of  their  own  convictions,  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
then  to  minimise  the  point  of  difference,  lest  by  recognising  its  true 
magnitude  they  be  compelled  openly  to  renounce  their  coneagnes. 
Honourable  men  may  easily  be  thus  misled  and  thus  mislead  others ; 
for  if  candour  is  meritorious  so  also  is  fidelity.  It  is  a  hard  choice 
between  two  competing  virtues.  Contemporary  illustrations  abound. 
Lord  Hartington^  in  excusiug  a  vote  diametrically  opposite  to  that  he 
had  recently  given  as  Mr.  Gladstones  colleague,  avowed  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  been  the  keeper  of  his  financial  conscience ;  and  no  one 
seemed  at  all  surprised.  The  same  gentleman,  and  Mr*  Chamberlain 
also^  have  of  late  attacked  the  foreign  policy  of  a  government  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged.  Presumably  they  thought  the  same 
&t  the  time,  yet  they  remained  in  their  places,  no  doubt  from  a 
ooQTentional  sense  of  loyalty,   or  even  more  from  a  desire  to  keep 
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alive,  for  tlie  sake  of  its  home  policy,  an  administration  whose  exist- 
ence their  secession  might  have  destrojed.  So  it  happens  that 
domestic  virtues  may  further  the  perpetration  of  Imperial  sins.  The 
reverse  is  equally  possible.  And  what  is  true  of  government  is  also 
true  of  their  followers  in  Parliament.  Yotea  are  often  refased  or 
given,  arraigned  or  defended,  not  upon  their  naked  merits,  but  for 
their  ulterior  effects  on  perfectly  different  subjects. 

No  sensible  man  will  deny  that  there  must  be,  ought  to  be,  a  good 
deal  of  give  and  take  in  every  government ;  but  if  the  range  upon 
which  Ministerial  unity  is  imperative  includes  a  vast  number  of 
matters  wholly  unconnected,  affecting  different  interests,  and  dis- 
similar countries,  and  often  so  diverse  from  each  other  that  even  a 
common  factor  can  nowhere  be  discovered,  unanimity  is  not  arrived 
at  by  a  reasonable  compromise  of  detail  in  pursuance  of  accepted 
principles  (the  only  commendable  form  of  concession),  but  by  a  daily 
abandonment  of  principles  themselves.  Now,  these  inconveniences 
would  not  be  wholly  removed,  but  they  would  be  halved  if  a  line  were 
at  least  drawn  between  home  and  Imperial  affairs,  so  that  a  man 
should  not  be  drummed  out  of  his  party  when  agreeing  with  then»_ 
upon  the  one,  merely  because  he  difered  upon  the  other. 

Still  greater  relief  would  be  afforded  in  another  way  by  the  sami 
change.  The  present  Ministerial  system  retards  progress.  There  is 
delay  and  hindrance  enough  in  the  struggle  for  precedence  between 
rival  domestic  reforms  in  a  legislature  already  congested  beyond 
endurance ;  but  when  some  Imperial  question  of  sufficient  magnitude 
comes  upon  the  carpet,  farewell  to  all  advance  at  home.  Extension 
of  the  franchise  was  long  buriedj  as  much  by  the  Crimean  and  Indian 
wars  as  by  the  characteristic  Whig  duplicity  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Jingoism  was  an  excuse  or  device  for  doing  nothing  from  1874  to 
1880.  Six  years  ago  the  country  sacrificed  its  unmistakable  Liberal- 
ism to  a  persuasion  that  not  otherwise  could  a  separation  be  averted. 
To-day  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  unless  we  grant,  and  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  unless  we  refuse,  Home  RuIb,  needed  reformat 
tions  must  again  be  postponed.  For  present  purposes  no  matter 
which  is  right.  Both  are  right  in  making  our  prospects  of  English 
and  Scottish  legislation  hinge  upon  our  determination  at  the  polls  of 
a  perfectly  different  issue,  an  Imperial  issue.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
foster  among  our  own  people  a  pride  and  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Empire.  They  painfiilly  find  the  money,  recruit  the  armieR, 
man  the  fleets  necessary  for  its  security,  not  grudgingly,  but  from  aa 
admirable  national  spirit.  If,  in  addition j  they  must  be  doomed,  aa  a 
penalty  for  patriotism ^  to  be  perpetually  foiled  in  efforts  for  home 
improvements,  by  some  ovenshadowing  question  of  Imperial  policy, 
they  may  commence  reckoning  which  is  the  better — an  ill- governed 
England  and  vast  posaeasions  abroad,  or  a  welUgovemed  England  and 
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no  possessions  at  all.  And  I  have  no  doabt  the  great  majority  would 
declare  another  century  of  privilege,  extravagance,  land  monopoly, 
and  irredeemable  poverty  quite  too  large  a  price  to  pay  for  dominion 
over  a  hemisphere.  Fortunately  the  choice  need  not  be  made  if  things 
are  so  arranged  that  progress  at  home  shall  pursue  its  even  tenor, 
wholly  unafFected  by  external  relations.  If  this  can  be  effected  by  a 
Blight  change  in  the  Cabinet,  why  should  it  not  be  done  ?  What 
does  it  signify  except  to  a  pedant  whether  the  Home  Secretary  has  a 
voice  in  foreign  policy  or  not  ? 

The  case  of  Scotland  has  not  been  mentioned ;  yet  it  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  this  discussion*  Next  general  election  will  most 
likely  show  a  great  majority  north  of  the  Tweed  in  favour  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule.  Even  Unionists  will  hardly  refuse  to  Scotland  what 
she  aaks.  What  eHect  such  an  occurrence  may  have  upon  their 
determination  not  even  to  entertain  Ireland's  claim  need  not  now  be 
conjectured.  It  must  have  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  those  who, 
'.Bdmitting  Home  Rule  in  principle,  contemplate  either  the  exclusion 
of  Irish  members  from  Westminster,  or  their  retention  with  power  to 
vote  in  every  kind  of  division.  Scotsmen  would  not,  nor  ought  to, 
listen  to  exclusion  or  diminution  in  the  juat  number  of  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Westminster,  so  long  as  Imperial  aflTairs  are  there  trans- 
acted, or  moneys  raised  in  Scotland  are  there  spent.  But  what  would 
happen  if,  Home  Rule  being  granted  both  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
J  40  or  150  Scottish  and  Irish  members  remained  in  a  Parliament 
charged  with  English  as  well  as  Imperial  business.  All  the  anomalies 
and  the  inconveniencies,  all  the  injustice  already  shown  to  be  under 
our  present  Ministerial  system  inseparable  from  the  presence  of 
75  Irish  members  in  such  an  assembly,  whether  permitted  or 
forbidden  to  interpose  upon  English  questions,  would  reappear  in 
double  measure,  avoidable  only  by  recourse  to  the  measure  advocated 
in  this  paper.  If  each  kingdom  passed  its  own  laws,  and  choee  its 
own  Ministers,  combining  to  regulate  what  is  common  to  all  three, 
and  preserving  unimpaired  the  sovereignty  of  ParEament  for  occa- 
rions  of  necessity,  all  difficulties  would  vanish. 

In  truth,  such  a  scheme  is  merely  a  rectification,  not  an  annul- 
ment, of  the  two  great  Acta  of  Union ;  preserving  the  objects  they 
were  designed  to  attain,  removing  only  what  seemed  at  that  time 
unavoidable,  though  indifferent,  accessories.  Botli  these  celebrated 
enactments  were  based  upon  military  and  dynastic  reasons,  and  on 
such  grounds  alone  aimed  at  establishing  one  sovereign  Parliament, 
with  supreme  control  over  every  part  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  case 
of  Scotland  there  was  danger  of  a  renewal  of  international  hostilities, 

I  some  risk  even  of  separation  of  the  Crowns.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  there 
lud  been  recent  civil  war,  recent  peril  of  a  divided  Regency,  armed 
i       - 
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because  every  thing  that  was  asked  was  granted.  Once  the  advisera 
o£  Queen  Anne  and  of  George  III.  determined  that  in  the  interests  of 
common  safety  one  Parliament  must  be  supreme  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  and  military  levies,  they  were  forced  to 
intrigue  for  an  entire  obliteration  of  both  Scottish  and  Irish  Parlia- 
ments. For  both  these  Parliaments  were  at  the  date  of  their  extinc- 
tion (that  of  Scotland  had  always  been)  co-ordinate  and  sovereign,  in 
no  sense  limited  in  their  authority  or  subject  to  the  Parliament  of 
England.  Had  the  idea  occurred  to  any  one,  it  would  have  been 
futile  to  ask  from  either  such  a  partial  surrender  of  their  powers  as 
would  have  met  the  necessity  of  the  hour,  and  yet  left  them  in  exist- 
ence with  a  diminished  lustre.  The  memory  of  many  centuries  in 
Scotland  and  of  (^rattan's  triumph  in  Ireland  made  this  impracticableL 
Nothing  remained  but  to  get  rid  of  both  by  an  incorporation,  upon 
terms  ostensibly  of  honour  and  equality  with  the  Parliament  of 
England.  Iq  both  instances  it  was  an  alTair  of  Imperial  policy 
throughout.  England  had  no  particular  ambition  to  meddle  in  making 
internal  laws  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nor  any  particular  wish  that 
they  should  meddle  in  making  her  own  laws ;  that  was  merely  an 
incidental  consequence  of  a  policy  adopted  for  very  dii!erent  con- 
siderations. 

Now  the  main  objects  which  inspired  both  these  unions  wero 
legitimate  enough,  and  have  been  attained.  There  seems  to  be  now 
a  general  consent  that  power  over  all  matters  affecting  the  Crown, 
or  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic  establishments,  or  touching 
colonies,  dependencies,  or  foreign  States,  ought  to  be  concentrated  in 
one  Parliament,  not  dispersed  among  several,  (irant  this,  and  all 
for  which  Somers  negotiated  and  Pitt  bribed  remains  intact.  Both 
unions,  most  conspicuously  the  second,  have  failed  in  a  point  of  qoite 
secondary  moment,  if  of  any  moment,  in  the  views  of  the  founders. 
These  statesmen  could  hardly  foresee  how  a  vast  accumulation  of  the 
business  of  three  kingdoms,  under  different  laws,  in  one  House  of 
Commons  would  produce  evils  distinct  in  character  but  little  less 
serious  than  the  dangers  which  they  desired  to  avert.  The  mischief 
was  not  in  Parliamentary  union — had  the  methods  of  achieving  it 
been  honest — but  in  that  form  of  Parliamentary  union  which  has  laid 
the  less  populous  countries  at  the  mercy  of  numerical  majorities  io 
England,  and  so  clogged  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  enormously 
impair  its  efficiency.  Probably  any  other  scheme  was  impossil^ 
then.      Other  schemes  are  not  impossible  now. 

For  simplicity's  sake  it  has  been  assumed  throughout  that  in  leaving 
English  members  to  transact  English  business,  Scotch  members 
Scotch  business,  Irish  members  Irish  business,  the  members  of  each 
Parliament  are  to  be  the  same  individuals  as  are  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Imperial  purposes.     Probably  this  will  always 
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the  case  with  Eoglish  memberB,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  England 
will  sun-ender  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
establish  a  new  legislative  assembly  for  herself.  It  may  be  otherwise 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  We  are  not  concerned  here  to  discuss 
whether  a  separate  set  of  members  woold  prore  the  better  arrange- 
ment.    It  would  make  no  difference  in  the  working. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  another  most  important  conse- 
quence of  adopting  this  form  of  Home  Rule  all  round,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  from  all  practical  interference  in 
domestic  affairs.  Almost  every  man  who  accepts  Home  Rule  in 
principle  is  conviDced  that  an  Hereditary  House  ought  to  be 
abolished,  or,  at  all  events,  prevented  from  meddling  in  home  legis- 
lation. Some,  however^  desire  a  Second  Chamber.  If  that  opinion 
should  prevail,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  two  chambers  instead  of 
merely  one  being  the  legislative  authority  for  each  or  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Upon  these  and  similar  details  moch  may  be  said 
on  one  side  or  the  other.     The  main  point  lies  apart. 

it  the  several  methods  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  that  have  been 
ler  review  be  now  finally  contrasted  in  respect  of  the  justice 
convenience,  simplicity,  and  degree  of  innovation  they  respectively 
import.  Absolute  exclusion  of  Irish  members  means  an  alteration  in 
the  status  of  Ireland,  which  must  either  be  followed  by  her  release 
from  all  contributions  to  Imperial  expenditure,  or  provoke  an  unanswer- 
able complaint  of  inferiority  to  every  other  self-governing  part  of  the 
Empire.  Retention  of  Irish  members,  with  liberty  to  tak^  part,  as 
heretofore,  by  voice  and  vote  on  all  subjects,  affixes  a  disadvantage  to 
England  and  Scotland  by  daily  subjecting  them  to  Irish  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs^  including  the  choice  of  their  Ministers,  without 
a  corresponding  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  and  choice  of 
Ministers  in  Ireland ;  a  grievance  alike  practical  and  sentimental, 
which,  though  slightly  abated,  would  not  be  substantially  removed 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  intruders.  Retention  of  Irish 
members,  with  liberty  to  take  part  only  upon  Imperial  questions, 
unless  accompanied  by  ti  reci instruction  of  our  Ministerial  system, 
involves  such  instability,  that  the  mere  necessity  of  avoiding  constant 
changes  of  Government  would  weaken  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thereby  enhance  that  of  the  Crown  or  the  House  of  Lords. 
Of  these  three  methods  the  first  would  be  convenient  for  our  ease,  and 
simple  to  perfection,  but  a  vast  innovation,  either  not  jost  or  not 
final.  The  second  would  be  unjust  to  Great  Britain,  ioconvenient  as 
breeding  a  legitimate  resentment,  simple  enoogh  if  it  could  be 
maintained,  and  of  a  novelty  quite  startling,  becausf*  though  (Jreat 
Britain  may  have  inflicted,  she  has  never  hitherto  submitted  to,  in- 
equality. The  third  method  would  be  free  from  injustice,  except  that 
created  by  the  worry,  complication,  and  impotence  inseparable  from  a 
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constant  sncces&don  of  Bhort-lived  g07emment8,  or  by  a  diminution  of 
popular  power,  whioheyer  might  appear  to  posterity  the  lesser  evil. 
Nevertheless  tiiere  are  a  good  many — myself  among  the  nnmber — 
who,  for  one  plain  reason,  wonld  rather  accept  for  a  time   any  of 
these  methods  than  go  on  as  now,  with  Ireland  at  heart  mntinons, 
under  an  unconstitutional  rule,  contaminating  our  own  traditions  of 
freedom,  and  with  a  congestion  of  business  in  Parliament  so  serious 
that  the  prime  wants  of  our   o?m   population   can  scarcely  be    dis- 
cussed, while  public  e2q)enditure  evades  control,  and  foreign,  oolonialy 
and  Indian  matters  are  determined  by  a  virtual  autocracy  of  Ministers 
and  permanent  officials.     For  each  of  these  three  methods  could  be 
but  a  stage  in  a  journey  longer  or  shorter  toward  the  fourth,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  an  Imperial  Government 
precisely  as  they  are  now,  committing  to  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  the  duty  of  making  and  administer- 
ing theur  own  domestic  laws.     This  method  alone  is  at  once  just^ 
convenient,  and  simple,  involving  in  reality  lest  of  novelty  than  any 
other.     It  would  maintain  the  status  of  Ireland  without  encroaching 
upon   self-government  in   Great   Britain,  avert   risk  of  Ministerial 
instability,  preserve  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
offer   a  visible   sign  of  union  which  Unionists  could  hardly  gain- 
say.    And,  though  scoffed  at  by  many  as  an  intolerable  innovation, 
it  would  In  truth  be  redolent  of  ancient  usage,  and  salutary  in  itself 
even  were  it  not  demanded  by  necessity. 

R.  T.  Keid. 
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C^l  A.IRO  is  the  city  of  malaria  and  lies.  Physicallj  it  is  one  vast 
>  sewage-bed,  whicia  poisons  no  small  proportion  of  the  people 
who  visit  it,  and  whU©  English  doctors  send  their  patients  to  recover 
in  Cairo,  honest  doctors  there  at  once  assure  them  that  there  is  no  reco- 
very except  by  leaving  it  And  morally  it  is  the  champion  faisehaod- 
factory  of  the  world,  *'  I  know  of  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  report," 
said  a  diplomatist  to  me  there,  *'  except  that  everybody  here  says  it 
is  tme."  After  the  death  of  the  late  Khedive  no  rumour  was  too 
wild  for  circulation  or  credence.  The  dead  ruler  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  English — that,  of  c^mrse,  was  one  of  the  first.  The  nest  was 
similar  and  inevitable — the  English  were  about  to  proclaim  the 
annexation  of  the  country.  The  army  of  occupation  was  to  be  imme- 
diateJy  increased,  and  the  9l8t  Regiment,  on  its  way  home  in  the 
OrontcSy  was  to  be  landed  at  Suez  in  view  of  immediate  events.  (It 
is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  barracks  in  Cairo  were  actually  made 
ready  for  additional  troops  at  that  moment,  though  very  little  extra 
accommodation  would  have  been  needed  for  the  91st  in  the  ridi- 
culoos  strength  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  wretched 
*'  linked  battalion  "  system.)  The  French  were  to  land  a  force,  and, 
finally,  the  new  Kbedive  had  oifensively  treated  Sir  Evelyn  Baring* 
All  these  rumours,  and  many  others,  were  so  reiterated  that  even 
experienced  sceptics  of  Egyptian  gossip  began  to  think  something  was 
really  about  to  happen.  Yet  everything  was  going  on  quite  smoothly, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  sprout  of  lies  and  intrigue,  British  in- 
fluence was  never  stronger  than  at  that  moment,  and  was  never 
getting  its  own  way  with  less  trouble.  Partly^  however,  because  of 
all  thia  talk  in  Egypt,  and  partly  because  of  the  recent  utterances  of 
I  at  homa^  ofi&cial  residents  in   Egypt  have  been  led  to  con- 
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aider  their  own  position,  and  the  prospects  of  the  country  they  aro 
helping  to  govern.  Therefore  there  has  been  a  good  deal  to  be 
learned  this  year  between  the  Citadel  and  the  Sudan  by  any  one 
with  interest  and  opportunities.  Both  of  these,  for  myself,  chiefly 
concerned  the  Egyptian  army,  and  I  have  come  back  from  a  week 
with  the  frontier  force  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Sedan  with  decided 
views  upon  one  of  the  conditions  of  evacuation  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen  discussed. 

There  is  much,  however,  conoeming  the  question  of  evacuation  not 
open  to  discussion.  And  first  of  all,  the  benefit  to  the  Egyptians 
themselves  of  the  British  occupation.  This  is  universal,  conspicuous, 
and  colossal.  No  more  brilliant  piece  of  social,  political^  and  economic 
disinfection  and  restoration  has  ever  been  accomplished  than  that  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and  the  little  band  of 
Englishmen  in  the  Egyptian  service  (with  a  few  equally  worthy  French 
coadjutors),  who,  numbering  but  thirty-nine  (counting  superior 
officials  only,  and  of  course  excluding  the  Egyptian  army),  and  drawing 
a  total  salary  of  only  £37,700,  have  saved  a  State  from  bankruptcy 
and  rescued  a  people  from  utter  oppression  and  misery.  To  take  a 
couple  of  examples  from  the  whole  field  of  them.  In  1KH4  the 
rttrr^r — •  *  the  forced,  unpaid,  uofed  labour  of  the  peasantry  *'^ 
amounted  to  8o,000  men,  working  for  sixty  days;  in  1890,  **  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  all  history,*'  every  man  working  for  th© 
Egyptian  Government  was  paid  for  his  labour.  Again,  the  great 
''  barrage,"  or  dam  of  the  Nile  was  built  by  French  engineers  in 
1867,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000.  It  cracked  immediately,  and  re- 
mained useless  for  sixteen  years.  In  1  KK 4  the  Egyptian  Government 
were  about  to  wipe  off  the  two  millions  sterling  as  a  bad  debt  and 
undertake  pumping  arrangements,  at  an  initial  expense  of  £700,000 
and  an  annual  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  when  English  engineers 
under  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff  intervened,  in  the  teeth  of  every  kind 
of  hostile  criticism,  restored  the  '*  barrage/'  and  enabled  it  to  fulfil  its 
intended  work,  at  a  total  cost  of  £460.000 ;  so  that,  during  several 
years,  it  has  caused  the  cotton  crop  to  increase  in  value  by  no 
less  than  £8'15,000  a  year.  Such  facts  as  these  two,  and  similar 
ones  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  department  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  administration,  silence  criticism.  Secondly,  British  engage- 
ments to  leave  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  are  too  numerous  and  too  precis©  and  too  solemn  to  admit  of 
either  diecussion  or  diplomatic  jagglery.  On©  of  the  French  news- 
papers of  Egypt  keeps  this  fact  conspicuous  by  publishing  from  time 
to  time,  in  large  type  across  its  front  page,  a  damning  summary  of 
**  Lfts  Engagements  de  la  Grande-Bret  ague,"  conpled  with  the  facts  of 
which  it  terms,  more  acciratelr  than  politely,  rintrusityn  mujlaise. 
Now,  "  the  earliest  possible  moment,"  in  the  above  undertaking,  is  a 
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piiraad  of  no  meaniDg,  except  '*  when  the  British  Grovernment  shall 
deem  expedient."  If  A.  takes  charge  of  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
B.,  on  the  promise  to  return  it  when  B,  shall  be  fit  to  take  proper  care 
of  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  undertaking  to  prevent  A.  from  keeping 
the  money  for  ever.  He  has  only  to  declare,  when  challenged,  that 
in  his  opinion  B,  is  not  yet  fit.  One  must  suppose  that  successive 
British  Governments^  although  this  has  been  their  constant  and  con- 
sistent reply,  are  free  from  this  dishonest  intention.  There  is  abo 
another  supposition  to  be  discussed,  namely,  that  the  Britiah  authorities, 
believing  war  to  be  not  very  far  distant,  and  the  internal  control  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  Great  Britain  in  time  of 
war,  have  determined  to  remain  in  practical  poasession  of  Egypt  until 
war  has  come  and  gone»  using  every  delay  and  subterfuge  known  to 
diplomacy  in  order  to  efifect  this  object.  This  supposition,  I  say, 
must  also  be  dismissed  to  clear  the  ground,  first,  because  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  Canal  would  be  essential,  or  even  possible,  to  us 
under  any  circumstances  of  war;  and,  secondly,  because,  if  this  be 
the  case*  all  discussion  of  Egyptian  evacuation  and  its  conditions  is 
mere  waste  of  pai>er  and  ink.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  **  the 
earUest  possible  moment  '*  means  under  two  circumstances  :■ — When 
tlie  internal  organisation  of  Egyptian  affairs  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  its  movement  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  on,  and  not  to 
turn  back ;  and  when  the  Egyptian  army  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
guarantee  this  progress  an  undisturbed  course. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  I  have  neither  the  intention  nor 
the  ability  to  discuss,  I  will  only  say  that  to  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  responsible  English  officials  in  Egypt,  the  present 
state  of  things  is  very  distasteful.  They  feel  keenly  the  theoretically 
indefensible  nature  of  the  British  occupation,  white  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  practical  impossibility  of  its  sudden  and  immediate 
cessation.  They  dislike  intensely  the  necessity  of  pursuing  their 
work  in  the  face  of  unceasing  and  unscrupulous  French  and  other 
intrigue.  They  regard  the  present  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Triple  Alliance  as  aflbrding  an  admirable  opportunity  for  some 
more  just  settlement  than  the  present  one  of  theoretical-evacuation 
without  its  advantages,  and  practical -annexation  without  its  advan^ 
ta^fes.  For  at  present  the  Powers  in  Egypt  stand  four  to  two  on 
all  disputed  points — England,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  against 
France  and  Russia.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  former  tried  a 
little  independent  curvetting  and  coqurtting  a  short  time  ago,  but  a 
very  smart  rap  from  home  brought  him  back  to  the  ranks  again  at 
once.  And  finally,  the  officials  of  whom  I  am  speaking  are  for  the 
moat  part  strongly  in  favour  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt  by 
meana  of  a  sinking  fund.  In  spite  of  her  enormous  debt,  Egypt 
can  win  her  way  back  to  financial  prosperity  again^  if  permitted,  and 
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liardly  any  price  would  be  too  high  to  pay  for  the  ultimate  prospect 
of  developing  thia  extremely  fertUe  part  of  the  earth's  surface  for  its 
own  nndiminiahed  advantage.  As  one  of  her  financial  advisers  said 
to  me,  ''  Let  Egypt  bay  her  financial  independence  at  any  price. 
Almost  any  temporary  extortion  wonld  be  preferable  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  arranged  when  Egypt  was  in  very  different  circum- 
stances from  the  present,  and  in  which  she  is  only  able  to  dispose  of 
one-half  her  surplus  as  she  wishes."  So  much  for  the  first  condition 
of  evacuation. 

The  Egyptian  Army  was  disbanded,  forcibly,  by  the  action  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  afterwards,  administratively,  by  Khedivial  Decree. 
So  the  army  of  to-day  is  nine  years  old.  Its  fighting  strength  is 
something  over  12,000,  of  which  10,000  are  infantry,  1000  artilleiy, 
750  cavahy,  and  300  camel  corps.  It  is  stationed  at  Cairo,  Sualdn, 
and  on  the  Southern  frontier — Assouan,  Korosko,  Wady  Haifa,  and 
Sarras — by  far  the  largest  proportion  guarding  the  last-named 
territory.  (The  Army  of  Occupation,  3000  strong,  costing  the 
Egyptian  Government  £87,000  per  annum  and  the  British  taxpayer 
nothing,  is  stationed  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  does  not  move 
except  for  special  duties,  war  or  otherwise,  as  when  I  saw  a  party  of 
Royal  Engineers  engaged  in  the  dizzy  work  of  removing  great  masses 
of  rock  overhanging  and  seriously  threatening  the  colossi  of  Aboa 
Simbel,  near  the  Second  Cataract.)  The  Egyptian  Army  is  com- 
manded by  75  British  officers,  and  contains  about  35  British  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  period  of  service  is  six  years  with  the 
colours,  five  in  the  police  (which  is  thus  the  real  reserve),  and  four  in 
the  reserve.  The  cavalry,  artillery  and  camel  corps  are  all  Egyptians  ; 
the  infantry  consists  partly  of  Egyptian  battalions  and  partly  of 
Sudanese  (black)  battalions.  The  former  are  conscripts,  under  an 
extremely  light  conscription  (1500  men  annually  being  required  from 
a  list  total  of  150,000  available)  ;  the  latter  are  volunteers,  and  indeed 
deserters  from  the  Dervish  ranks,  into  which  they  had  been  most 
unwillingly  forced. 

Eight  days  spent  among  these  troops,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sudan, 
and  far  away  from  all  civilian  influences,  enables  one  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  their  condition  and  value,  and  this  I  was  able  to  do  through 
the  hospitality  of  Colonel  Wodehouse,  R.A.,  who  lent  me  his  house 
during  his  absence,  and  the  great  kindness  of  Lient.-Colonel  Kempster 
and  the  officers  of  the  Haifa  Brigade.  Wady  Haifa  itself  is  merely  a 
military  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  below  the 
Second  Cataract ;  there  is  a  small  village  a  mile  from  thd  lines,  called 
Debaroussa,  or  more  patriotically,  Tewfikieh,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  The  troops  are  quartered  within  the  fort,  a  mile  long 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  with  its  back  to  the  Nile  and  its  front 
to  the  desert,  and  solidly  built,  lik^  almost  everything  else,  of  Nile 
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mad.  Th©  desert  in  front  is  about  a  mile  wide»  and  then  ends  abrnptly 
in  a  broken  ma&s  of  hills,  through  which  bewildering  khors^  or  dry 
valley  watercourses,  run  in  all  directions.  This  hilly  country  extends 
eastward  for  many  miles.  The  desert  lying  east  and  north  of  the 
military  lines  serves  as  drill  ground  for  the  troops.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile  there  is  a  small  fort,  no  longer  occupied,  and  the  only 
military  steps  there  are  occasional  patrols  undertaken  by  a  camp  of 
irregulars  of  the  Shaggieh  tribe  on  their  own  excellent  camels.  The 
advanced  post  is  held  by  half  a  battalion  in  the  foiiiBed  camp  at 
Sarras,  thirty  miles  south  by  railway,  among  the  hills  of  the  **  Belly 
of  Stones"  on  the  very  edge  of  the  **  black  Sudan.'* 

When  Major  von  Wissmann  visited  Haifa  a  week  before  I  did,  he 
rode  out  one  morning  to  a  iield-day  of  the  troops.  At  its  conclusion 
he  Bwd,  *'  I  cannot  express  my  astonishment.  I  thought  you  had 
taken  a  number  of  Egyptians  and  blacks,  dressed  them  in  soldiers* 
clothes,  and  put  rifles  in  their  hands.  I  find  you  with  an  army  I  '* 
This  surprise  he  repeated  emphatically  to  me  on  several  occasions. 
Of  course  he  is  particularly  fitted  to  judge  of  the  results  achieved,  but 
no  one  possessing  any  acquaintance  with  military  matters  can  fail  to 
share  his  astonishment.  To  appreciate  properly  this  nine-year  old 
army,  however,  one  must  recall  what  it  was  before  its  reorganisation. 
Then  the  troops  were  just  like  the  victims  of  the  dtrv^v — *'  forced,  un- 
paid, unfed."  Nothing  more  unpopular  has  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
No  mutilation  was  too  dreadful  as  a  means  of  escaping  conscription — 
©yes  gouged  out,  blinded  by  lime,  trigger  fingers  cut  oil,  even 
certain  native  doctors  doing  a  lucrative  trade  in  poisoning  a  man's 
whole  body  for  life  to  prevent  his  being  available  on  one  occasion  for 
military  service.  To-day  one  sees  constantly  the  \  ictims  of  these 
horrors  among  the  population.  Then,  despatch  to  the  Sudan  was  re- 
garded OS  a  sentence  of  death.  The  mere  word  "  Sudan  "  was  heard 
with  a  shiver.  *'The  recruits  wept  in  their  chains,"  says  Wingate." 
**  Driven  up  in  chains  by  the  police,  and  followed  by  a  weeping, 
screaming  crowd,"  wrote  Colonel  Parr.  Bat  the  moat  touching  testi- 
mony is  that  of  the  wild,  brilliant,  and  unforbuuate  Edmond  O'Donovan, 
who  went  knowingly  to  his  death  with  an  "  army  *'  of  these  curs.  In 
one  of  his  last  letters  to  the  Daily  Xeios^  written  just  before  leaving 
Khartoum  in  1883  with  Hicks  Pasha,  he  wrote:  -"^  The  troops,  to  a 
large  extent  irregular,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  soldiers,  so  little 
were  they  acquainted  with  even  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the 
military  art ;  their  pay  was  many  montlis  in  arrear  ;  they  were  with- 
out sufficient  clothing;  and  some  of  the  regular  battalions  ,  .  .  . 
looked  upon  their  despatch  to  the  Sudan  «a  a  spedes  of  exile."     And 

*  *'  Mjibdiism  and  tbe  Ef^plioii  SuduL*'  B7  MAJor  F,  K.  Wiogaie,  D.S.O..  R.A. 
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in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  almost  the  last  lie  ever 
penned,  he  used  these  terrible  words — terrible  in  their  significance 
when  one  remembers  the  fearless  character  of  the  man :  ''  I  am  writing 
this  under  circumstances  which  bring  me  almost  as  near  to  death  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  without  being  under  absolute  sentence  of  execution  or  in 
the  throes  of  some  deadly  malady."  And  so  he  went  out  to  the  slaughter 
which  instantly  overtook  the  whole  twelve  thousand ;  *'  in  company 
with  cravens  that  you  expect  to  see  run  at  every  moment,  and  who 
will  leAve  you  behind  to  face  the  worst,"  as  he  too  truly  prophesied, 
"  to  die,  even  out  here,  with  a  lance-head  as  big  as  a  shovel  through 
me."  A  month  ago,  at  Haifa,  I  watched  a  whole  Egyptian  battalion 
doing  the  new  bayonet-exercise  without  the  words  of  command,  in  a 
way  which  (although  their  commanding  officer  apologised  for  its 
shortcomings  on  the  ground  that  it  was  new  to  them)  would  have 
passed  muster  with  any  troops  in  the  world ;  I  walked  through  their 
quarters,  smart  and  clean  and  comfortable,  and  tasted  their  first-rate 
food  in  the  kitchen ;  I  saw  them  swaggering  about  the  villages,  and 
obviously,  as  Lord  Wolseley  would  have  them  do,  "despising  the 
virtues  of  civil  life  ";  I  heard  of  time-expired  men  coming  back  daily 
to  re-enlist ;  I  rode  behind  them  for  hours  in  the  desert  on  field-days^ 
through  the  choking  sand,  and  under  the  blazing  sun ;  and  I  talked 
long  with  the  officers  who  had  led  them  at  Toski  and  at  Tokar.  At 
the  latter  place  the  Dervishes  had  planted  their  flags  within  fifteen 
yards  of  them,  and  could  be  heard  shouting  to  each  other  to  keep 
still,  as  the  ammunition  of  the  infidels  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and 
then  they  could  all  be  killed.  And  these  same  Egyptian  troops  had 
been  so  steady,  and  so  well  in  hand  under  such  nerve-shaking  circum- 
stances, that  their  commander,  to  reserve  their  fire,  got  them  to  bring* 
their  rifles  at  command  from  the  **  ready  "  to  the  "  present "  and  back 
again  to  the  "  ready  "  without  pulling  trigger.  I  happened,  too,  upon 
an  interesting  comparison  of  conscription.  At  one  village  five  or  six 
conscripts  came  to  the  steamer  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  soldiers. 
Their  fathers  came  on  board  with  them  and  chatted  pleasantly  untD 
the  steamer  started.  All  their  female  relations  sat  in  rows  on  the 
bank,  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  chorus  of  wailing,  waving  their  hands, 
and  pretending  to  throw  dust  on  themselves.  But  there  was  no 
heart  in  the  sorrow.  It  was  quite  clearly  a  performance  tie  rigueur, 
but  the  women  grew  extremely  tired  of  it  and  were  much  relieved 
when  the  steamer  started.  They  were  out  of  sight  before  we  were. 
From  this  spectacle  back  to  the  mutilations  and  **  screaming  crowds"" 
and  *'  weeping  in  chains,"  there  is  an  age  in  feeling,  and  yet  a  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen  and  English  organisation  have  accomplished  it  in 
less  than  nine  years.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Nile  valley  since  the 
four  great  Ramses  sat  down  in  stone  for  ever  at  Abu  Simbel,  the 
man  of  the  people  has  been  treated  as  a  man,  and  consequently  he  is 
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fast  becoming  a  man — **  so  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust/'  even  when 
the  dast  has  been  ceaaelessly  trodden  down  in  slaveiy  by  every 
Bucxjessive  conqueror  of  tbis  tempting  green  strip  of  earth,  from 
Ramaes  to  Roman  and  from  Ptolemy  to  Turk.  But  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  impressive  sight  is  the  tomb  of  Wad-en-Nejumi,  the 
slaughterer  of  Hicks,  the  conqueror  of  Khartoam,  ablest  and  bravest 
And  most  fanatical  of  all  the  fiei^ce  Emirs  who  have  fought  first  for 
Mohammed  Ahmed  and  then  for  Abdullah-et-Taaishi,  doubly-false 
Mahdi.  This  nine-year.old  army,  composed  half  of  his  former  slaves 
»nd  half  of  those  whom  he  had  met  so  often  before  and  butchered 
like  sheep,  went  out  to  meet  him,  forced  a  fight  upon  him,  and  wiped 
him  and  his  levies  from  the  earth.  And  now,  by  the  indifterent  old 
river,  a  few  miles  from  the  battle-field  of  Toski  whit^  with  the  bones 
of  his  men,  Wad-en-Nejumi  lies  in  his  deserted  grave,  and  only  the 
gentle  chameleons,  changing  colour  with  the  dawn  and  dusk,  keep 
watch  by  him  from  the  acacia- tree  overhead. 

This  picture  of  the  Egyptian  army,  however*  would  be  far  too  rose- 
coloured  if  I  did  not  at  onoe  add  that  it  has  another  side.  The 
profession  of  arms  is  still  unpopular  with  the  Egyptian  ;  he  is  an 
agriculturist  through  and  through  ;  his  ffffvufj^  and  his  ^hathff  and  the 
ceaseless  lament  of  his  mliyeh  far  outweigh  for  him  all  the  charms  of 
glory  and  gold  lace.  Where  he  has  won  in  fight,  it  has  been  because 
he  could  not  help  winning — because  his  British  officers  would  not  let 
him  lose.  To  see  how  little  of  the  soldier  is  in  him  by  nature  one  has 
only  to  ride  behind  a  firing-line  of  him,  and  observe  how,  when  the  halt 
is  sounded,  he  will  calmly  lie  down  exactly  where  he  happens  to  be 
and  blaze  away  with  his  blank  cartridges  at  a  hillock  of  sand  a  few 
yards  in  his  front,  whereas  another  step  or  two  would  have  placed 
him  in  a  commanding  and  covered  position.  He  is  very  happy  when 
he  CAn  fall  ont  by  command  as  an  '*  amateur  casualty,"  and  sit  cleaning 
the  powder-marks  off  his  bayonet  with  a  handful  of  sand  until  his 
regiment  picks  him  up  again  on  its  march  home.  Even  in  a  much 
loftier  position — that  of  commander  of  a  battalion — ^discipline  is  such 
a  wooden  thing  for  him  that  I  saw  him  sitting  calmly  on  his  horse, 
while  his  battalion  was  supposed  to  be  advancing  rapidly  to  the  attack 
of  a  position,  and  listening  to  his  bugler  sounding  the  regimental  call 
with  variations  and  flourishes  before  he  sounded  each  rapidly  recurring 
**  halt  *'  or  "  advance.*"  There  was  an  amusing  scene  when  the  oflScer  in 
general  command  discovered  at  last  why  the  Egyptian  Bey's  battalion 
was  always  behind  the  rest  of  the  line.  The  English  officer  command- 
ing a  battalion  of  Egyptian  infantry,  which  distinguished  itself  in  one 
<jf  the  actions  I  have  mentioned,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  number  of 
his  men  make  no  effort  to  defend  themselves  with  the  bayonet,  bat 
«imply  grasp  their  rifles  by  each  end  and  try  to  ward  blows  from  their 
heads  until  they  were  cot  down.     Imagine  the  distance  between  this 
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attitude  of  mind  (and  body)  and  **the  soldier's  complete  prayer,** 
according  to  my  friend  "wee  Dawvid**  of  the  9l8t:  "God  keep 
our  hearts  frae  the  bullets,  and  we'll  fend  our  ain  heads  f rae  i«he 
sword " !  And  the  Egyptian  oflScers,  it  must  be  said  frankly,  are 
much  worse  material  than  their  men.  Cowardice  seems  easier  to 
extirpate  than  corruption.  *'  I  trust  them  as  far  as  I  can  see  them,** 
is  a  common  verdict.  Fortunately  a  new  and  better  and  more 
soldierly-educated  class  of  native  officers  is  rapidly  growing  up. 
Finally,  the  backbone  of  the  Egyptian  Army  is  the  Sudanese  regiments. 
These  are  the  men  who  lead  the  attack,  and  an  Egyptian  regiment  Ib 
put  between  two  black  regiments.  These  are  the  men  who  really  beat 
Nejumi  and  drove  the  Dervishes  out  of  Tokar.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
fails  to  appreciate  this  fact  when  he  speaks  of  **  Egypt  being  able  to 
maintain  her  own  internal  peace,*'  and  of  Nejumi  "  being  attacked  by 
the  Egyptians."  For  the  number  of  Sudanese  is  limited — practically 
all  that  there  are,  are  in  the  ranks — and  as  they  die  or  leave  their 
places  cannot  be  filled,  except  from  the  Sudan.  So  far  as  flesh  and 
blood  go,  the  Egyptians  are  splendid  soldiers.  I  saw  rows  of  them, 
big,  stalwart,  brown  fellows,  bathing  along  the  Nile  banks,  and  then 
afterwards  I  watched  the  boys  of  the  Dorset  Regiment  march  by  in 
Cairo,  and  the  comparison,  so  far  as-  size  went,  was  very  painful. 
The  British  officers  have  done  a  magnificent  work  with  this  material — 
no  praise  can  be  extravagant  for  it ;  but  they  would  be  the  first  to 
declare  that  the  work  is  still  very  far  indeed  from  being  completed. 

The  Sudanese  troops  are  vastly  interesting.  These  jet-black 
creatures,  resembling  amiable  gorillas  in  face,  of  all  heights  and  only 
one  thickness,  narrow-hipped,  thin-chested,  with  no  backs  to  their 
heads  and  no  calves  to  their  legs,  are  liked  and  trusted  by  their 
officers  to  a  remarkable  extent.  There  is  a  little  of  the  Eed  Indian 
in  them ;  th-ey  would  not  fire  into  a  sand-hill,  or  stand  still  to  be  cut 
down.  The  Dervish  is  their  oppressor  and  natural  enemy,  and  they 
only  desire  the  opportunity  to  "  get  at  him  "  at  as  close  quarters  as 
possible.  They  are  children  in  their  love  of  decoration,  and  their 
whims  and  their  devotion  to  their  officers.  They  are  savages  in  their 
dislike  of  discipline  and  their  passionate  impatience  of  restraint  on  the 
battle-field.  For  this  reason — to  keep  them  back — they  have  more 
English  officers  to  a  battalion  than  Egyptian  troops.  They  detest 
drill  and  blank  cartridge.  They  are  enthusiastic  over  every  rumour 
of  approaching  fight.  I  was  told  a  delightful  story  of  one  recent 
action  in  which  they  took  a  prominent  part.  The  enemy  was  under 
cover  not  far  off;  but  the  firing-line  of  blacks  were  blazing  away  at 
him  as  fast  as  they  could  open  and  close  their  rifles.  In  vain  their 
officers  tried  to  stop  them.  The  waste  of  ammunition  threatened  to 
become  extremely  serious,  and  their  commanding  officer,  a  Scotchman 
who  had  seen  many  fights  with  them,  losing  his  temper,  rode  up  and 
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down  beliind  the  line,  ctirsiDg  them  with  every  abusive  epithet  in  a  fairly 
adequate  vocabulary  of  Arabic  invective.  But  entirely  without  effect- 
At  last  one  of  them  happened  to  turn,  and  discovered  the  beloved 
Bey  in  evidently  a  very  excited  state  of  mind.  He  at  once  rose,  ran 
back  to  him,  and,  patting  him  reassuringly  on  the  boot,  he  said, 
'*  Don^t  be  frightened,  Bey.  It's  all  right.  We're  here — we'll  take 
care  of  you !  "  The  Scotch  Bey,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  rode  out  through  the  line,  and  walked  his  horse  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  rifles.  "  Now,"  he  said,  '•  if  you  must  fire,  fire  at  me  !  " 
Afber  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  despatches  that  this  officer 
has  twice  recently  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  evident  that  the  Egyptian  Army 
is  a  pyramid  resting  on  its  apex,  and  that  apex  is  its  British  officers. 
They  have  created  it,  and  they  alone  can  keep  it.  If  their  authority 
and  personality  were  removed,  or  even  weakened,  it  would  be  practically 
worthless  in  six  months.  And  their  strength  has  been  rooted  in  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt.  Each  Englishman  wearing  the  turbush 
in  the  Khedive's  army  has  been  strong  because  behind  him  stood  the 
Sirdar^  Sir  Francis  Grenfell ;  behind  the  Sirdar  stood  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring ;  and  behind  him  again  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  the 
British  Government.  Bemove  the  base,  and  the  position  of  the 
English  officer  in  the  Egyptian  Army  becomes  at  once  a  very  different 
thing.  At  present  it  is  a  very  popular  service.  There  are  no  vacancies, 
and  two  hundred  applicants.  The  pay  is  practically  double ;  there 
is  one  step,  or  perhaps  two  steps,  of  rank ;  experience  and  fighting 
are  to  be  had ;  the  time  of  service  counts  toward  promotion  at  liome ; 
and  the  military  authorities  at  home  are  very  lenient  about  the 
extension  of  the  theoretical  seven  years,  so  that  a  man  may  frequently 
8tay  until  he  becomes  second  in  command  of  his  own  regiment.  Then 
he  must  either  return  or  resign  his  commission.  When  British 
influence  in  Egypt  ceases  to  be  paramount,  most  of  these  advantages 
will  disappear ;  the  individual  officer  will  have  no  support  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  difficulty  ;  he  will  be  plunged  into  jealousies  and 
intrigues;  he  will  probably  find  himself  serving,  in  more  or  less 
rivalry,  with  French  and  Germans  and  Americans;  and  the  military 
authorities  at  home,  whatever  the  Government  of  the  day  may  say, 
will  no  longer  regard  hb  position  and  achievements  with  much  interest 
or  sympathy.  For  these  reasons  and  others  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  would  deal  a  severe  blow  at  the  Egyptian  Army. 
But,  whatever  the  Egyptian  Army  might  become  after  evacuation,  it 
will  always  be  easily  equal  to  the  task  of  preserving  internal  order, 
and,  as  Lord  Dulferin  remarked  long  ago,  Egypt  is  fortunate  in  having 
no  external  enemies.  There  is  only  one  quarter  from  which  Egypt  ia 
threatened,  and  against  which  the  British-backed  army  alone  guards 
it^ — the  Sudan.     If  this  reasoning  is  good,  the  conclusion  is  obvious : 
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before  the  British  oocnpation  of  Egypt  ceases,  the  Egyptian  army 
must  replace  the  Sudan  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Ehediye. 

Corioasly  enough,  the  ramonr-laden  air  of  Cairo  has  recently  borne 
the  whisper  of  a  southern  advance  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  Major 
von  Wissmann's  jocular  accounts  of  his  exchange  of  Christmas  cards 
with  the  Sirdar  grew  until  they  were  telegraphed  to  the  London  press 
in  the  form  of  a  statement  that  he  was  about  to  enter  the  English 
service  for  the  contemplated  advance  to  Khartoum— of  course  a  canard 
pure  and  simple.  Mysterious  suggestions  of  possible  active  service 
have  been  conveyed  to  men  doubtful  whether  to  accept  official  situations 
offered  them  in  Egypt.  Even  to  the  black  troops  themselves  the 
rumour  has  penetra^ied.  I  heard  of  this  several  times  above  the 
First  Cataract.  There  is  probably  nothing  in  it — but  perhaps  it .  is 
telepathy. 

The  Eastern  Sudan  has  been  cleared  of  dervishes  by  the  action  of 
Tokar,  where  most  of  Osman  Digna's  fierce  Jaalin  levies  were  killed. 
While  I  was  at  Wady  Haifa  the  news  came  down  that  the  people  in 
Khartoum — or,  rather,  in  Omdurman,  for  Khartoum  is  deserted — 
were  cutting  each  other's  throats.  Three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sudan  have  been  deslsroyed  since  1882  by  disease^  &mine  and  war. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  remaining  are  women.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sudan  except  the  Baggaras — who,  with  the  destroyed  Jaalin 
constituted  the  fighting  core  of  Mahdiism  —  would  welcome  an 
Egyptian  force,  and  even  the  Baggaras  are  torn  by  dissensions 
which  are  provoking  bloodshed.  The  Khalifa  is  devoting  himself  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  a  step  which,  since  his  prestige 
rests  upon  his  carrying  out  the  tradition  of  the  "  Jehad  "  and  keeping* 
up  an  offensive  campaign  against  the  unbeliever,  is  tantamount  to  an 
abandonment  of  his  position.  The  Dervishes  are  very  greatly  in  need 
of  munitions  of  war.  All  these  items  of  information  come  from  Father 
Ohrwalder,  the  escaped  Austrian  priest  from  Omdurman.  He  brings, 
too,  the  certain  assurance  that  the  Khalifa  will  not  attack  Egypt 
80  long  as  the  British  remain,  but  is  devoting  himself  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  rule,  chiefly  by  attempting  to  conciliate  the  tribes  hostile 
to  him.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Father  Ohrwalder  is  *^  strongly 
in  favour  of  an  immediate  reoccupation  of  the  country,"  or  that  he 
believes  that  *'  delay  will  increase  the  difficulties  of  reconquest." 

Setting  aside  the  "  pitiless  exigency  of  prestige,"  and  the  destruc- 
tion once  for  all  of  the  awful  slave  trade  which  is  flourishing  again, 
there  are  substantial  reasons  for  desiring  the  restoration  of  the  Sudan. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  estimates  the  value  of  the  former  Sudan  trade  to 
the  Egyptian  treasury  at  £50,000  annually  at  the  least,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  largely  increased.  There  would  be  no 
more  expenses  of  anti-slavery  work  in  the  Red  ^Sea.  A  re-settied 
Sudan  would  ultimately  be  of  great  value  and  assistance  to  all  the 
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otber  European  interests  in  Africa.  If  the  reconqaest  of  the  Sudan 
would  set  free  the  Army  of  Occupation,  that  would  be  another  saving 
of  £87,000  a  year  to  Egypt.  And  above  all,  there  is  the  practical 
certainty  that  the  Mahdiists  will  not  attack  Egypt  while  we  are  there, 
and  that  they  will  attack  it  if  we  go.  Should  they  even  temporarily 
sacceed,  where  would  Egyptian  internal  reform  be?  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  might  conceivably  be  reduced  to  donning  the  "  zithlH^  belt, 
beads,  drawers,  grass  cap  and  pair  of  shoes  '*  which  the  Mahdi  sent 
him.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  evacuation  must 
be  also  the  advocates  of  previous  reconqnest. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  strike  the  whole  blow  at  once.  A 
comparatively  small  addition  need  be  made  to  the  present  Egyptian 
Army  to  enable  an  amply  sufficient  force  to  advance  to  Dongola,  and 
hold  that  and  the  line  of  communication  with  Wady  Haifa.  This 
single  step  would  bring  many  waverers  at  once  fmm  the  enemy.  A 
pause  then  would  enable  that  portion  of  the  Sudan  to  settle  down 
into  peaceful  development  before  another  step  was  taken.  Then  a 
further  advance  to  the  next  most  convenient  place  might  be  easily, 
leisurely,  and  irresistibly  made.  The  moral  effect  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  ['Egyptian  troops  under  English  officers  were  slowly  but  quite 
certainly  coming  back  to  Khartoum  would  be  enormous.  There  is 
now  a  sum  of  over  £^300,000  in  the  Egyptian  treasury,  only  awaiting 
the  consent  of  the  French  Government  to  be  spent  in  increasing  the 
army.  The  French  at  present  obstruct  this  and  everything  else 
simply  for  obstruction's  sake.  If  they  believed  that  the  increase  of 
the  army  was  a  step  towards  British  evacuation,  their  consent  would 
be  instantaneous.  And  while  this  slow  and  sure  advance  was  making 
towards  KBartoum,  in  Lower  Egypt  reforms  would  be  crystallising 
towards  independence.  So  that  the  restoration  of  the  Khedives 
dominions  to  geographical  integrity  would  finally  coincide  with  their 
return  to  national  integrity.  England  must  be  like  her  prince  "  who 
never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay,"  and  this  would  be  a  double 
event  in  the  way  of  promise-keeping  worthy  even  of  England. 


Heney  NoRMAJr* 


NONCONFORMISTS  IN  POLITICAL  LIFE. 


NONCONFORMITY  remains  aud  is  likely  to  remain  a  powerful 
factor  in  English  political  life.  Many  have  been  the  efforts  to 
igpiore,  or  to  suppress  it,  but  they  have  all  ended  in  failure,  or  worse 
than  failure.  Mr.  Disraeli  sagaciously  recognising  in  it  the  ipost 
formidably  hindrance  to  the  policy  of  fantastic  Toryism,  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  boasted  that  under  his  treatment  it  would  become  an 
extinct  volcano.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  become  little  more  than  a 
mere  tradition — ^the  centre  of  a  sentimental  worship  on  Primrose-day — 
whose  ideas  exercise  not  the  slightest  influence  on  English  politics, 
while  the  Nonconformity  he  hated  compels  the  recognition  of  its 
strength  alike  £rom  friend  and  foe.  There  could  hardly  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  this  than  is  supplied  in  the  remarkable  articles  on  the  forth- 
coming General  Election  which  the  Times  has  recently  published. 
The  writer  certainly  is  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Nonconformity, 
and  yet  his  letters  teem  with  confessions  of  its  political  strength  in 
large  districts  of  the  country.  In  many  cases  he  gives  an  esti- 
mate of  its  strength  for  which  individually  I  was  not  prepared. 
On  reflection,  however,  the  reason  for  this  was  manifest  enough,  and 
it  is  (me  which  is  of  the  happiest  augury  for  the  future.  The  powerful 
force  of  Methodism  which  hitherto  has  but  seldom  been  thrown  on 
the  side  of  Nonconformity  and  Liberalism  has  inclined  much  more 
decidedly  in  that  direction,  and  present  indications  all  point  to  further 
development  of  a  similar  character.  The  remarkable  action  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference  and  the  gallant  band  by  whom  he  was 
supported  in  connection  with  the  recent  election  for  the  London 
County  Council  is  itself  a  promise  that,  in  future,  the  force  of  Wes- 
leyanism  will  help  to  swell  the  power  of  Nonconformity  in  the  c(hi- 
stituencies.  The  momentum  which  will  thus  be  added  to  a  true 
Progressive  movement  in  the  country  cannot  easily  be  calculated. 
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There  are,  of  course,  some  of  their  own  number,  who  strongly 
deprecate  all  political  action  of  Nouconformiats  t^ua  Nonconformiflte> 
and  with  a  certain  show  of  reason  in  their  favour.  It  would  seem 
at  first  sight  as  though  questions  as  to  the  right  goverament  of  a 
municipality,  for  example,  had  no  relation  to  the  distinctions  between 
Church  and  Chapel,  and  as  much  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  a 
large  number  of  the  political  issues  that  are  continually  being  raised 
in  ParUament.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  public  aflfairs  on  these 
principles.  Nonconformity  is  something  more  than  a  mere  objection 
to  a  particular  Church.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
consoienoe,  a  protest  against  invidious  class  privilege  and  distinction, 
an  emphatic  t^estimony  on  behalf  of  liberty  and  progress.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  able  and  earnest  adherents  of  the  old  Nonconformist 
Churcheis,  who  have  but  little  sympathy  with  this  view,  and  whose 
Nonconformity  means  little  more  than  their  preference  of  the  Church 
of  their  affections  to  that  which  the  State  has  established*  No  one 
has  a  right  to  question  the  sincerity  or  conscientiousness  of  their 
action,  and  so  far  from  denying  their  loyalty  as  Nonconformists,  I 
shotUd  be  the  fir»t  to  recognise  the  eminent  service  which  they  aie 
rendering  to  its  interests.  But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  challenge 
the  position  of  othei-s  who  take  a  broader  view  of  our  spirit  and 
work.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Nonconformity  that  each  man 
ahoald  be  true  to  his  own  convictions;,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  there  should  be  varieties  in  the  mode  of  its  development. 
Assuredly  all  the  most  powt?rful  tendencies  of  our  own  times  are  to 
the  fuller  identification  of  Christian  men  with  public  life.  The  old 
idea  that  the  great  buauieas  of  a  Christian  was  to  care  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  own  soul  has  given  place  to  a  much  wider  and  grander 
conception  of  obligation  and  duty,  and  with  this  has  come  a  changed 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  Church  itself.  For  myself,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  desire  that  the  Church  should  subordinate  its  purely  spiritual 
service  to  work»  however  important,  of  social  improvement  or  political 
reform.  Its  first  aim  is  the  regeneration  of  the  man  himself,  and 
no  amelioration  of  his  outward  condition  can  be  accepted  as  a  sub* 
stitnte  for  that.  But  not  the  less  is  it  the  Christian's  duty  to  seek 
to  change  the  environment  of  poverty  and  vice  which  renders  the 
condition  of  multitudes  all  but  hopeless.  Legislation  has  very  much 
to  do  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  Christian  citizens  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Legislature.  To  forget 
this  is  not  only  to  neglect  their  dnties  as  citizens,  but  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  their  obligations  as  messengers  of  the  Gospel  itself.  If  Non- 
conformists are  in  a  specially  favourable  position  for  doing  this  work, 
because  of  their  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  with  systems  of 
privilege  and  vested  right,  there  is  the  deeper  responsibility  upon 
them  to  make  full  use  of  their  opportunities. 
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This  view  of  course  implies  an  altered  conception  as  to  the  principles 
and  aims  of  political  liie.  The  strong  prejudice  existing  in  many  minds 
against  politics  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  its  struggles  have  been 
to  so  large  an  extent  mere  faction- fights  and  not  contentions  for  great 
principles.  The  manner  in  which  political  controversy  has  been,  and 
still  is,  conducted,  has  often  been  a  discredit  and  a  scandal.  Political 
speeches,  instead  of  being  a  fair  statement  of  arguments  on  both  sides, 
have  too  often  degenerated  into  personal  attacks  flavoured  with 
epithets  and  charges  against  opponents  which  have  little  real  meaning 
in  them,  but  serve  to  keep  alive  the  bitterness  of  partisan  feeling. 
When  under  the  pressure  of  some  political  emergency,  or  possibly 
in  consequence  of  some  factious  intrigue,  some  of  these  feuds  have 
been  composed,  and  the  old  antagonists  who  formerly  spared  no  effort 
to  blacken  each  other's  reputation  rush  into  each  other's  arms  and 
exhaust  their  eloquence  in  mutual  eulogies,  the  effect  must  necessarily 
be  not  simply  to  discredit  the  individuals,  but  to  lower  the  whole 
conception  of  political  controversy.  The  uninitiated  do  not  under- 
stand how  much  of  the  sound  and  fury  of  these  contests  is  simulated, 
and  how  little  reality  there  is  in  feelings  which  apparently  are  too 
strong  to  find  adequate  expression.  Hence  they  are  shocked  at  what 
seem  to  them  the  unintelligible  inconsistencies  of  public  life.  Mr. 
Disraeli  showed  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  said  that  England  hates 
coalitions.  But  that  hatred  would  be  unreasonable  were  it  not  thut 
the  tone  of  previous  controversies  between  the  parties  seemed  to  render 
any  alliance  morally  impossible. 

The  celebrated  coalition  of  Fox  and  Lord  North  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  in  this  respect,  and  its  effect  was  to  degrade  both 
the  combining  parties  in  public  opinion  to  an  extent  from  which  they 
never  afterwards  recovered.  What  the  Unionist  alliance  has  done 
in  this  respect  remains  to  be  seen.  The  strong  difference  of  opinion 
on  Irish  Home  Rule  explains  the  schism,  but  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  personal  elements  which  have  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy. Unquestionably  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  this  particular  side  of  the  question  has  weakened  instead  of 
strengthening  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  Men 
who  believe  the  Integrity  of  the  Empire  to  be  in  danger  would 
certainly  have  acted  more  wisely,  had  they  sought  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  English  constituencies  upon  the  points  of  real  danger. 
Granted  that  there  was  any  actual  fear  of  a  separation  between  the 
two  islands,  which  would  mean  a  revolution  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
and  the  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers  which  found  so  large  a  place  in  the 
speeches  of  Unionist  orators,  much  more  their  absurd  rhapsodies  over 
the  virtues  of  their  own  little  circle,  become  about  as  rational  as  the  per- 
formances of  Nero  when  Rome  was  in  flames.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
clever  speeches  have  failed  to  convince  his  hearers,  partly  because 
they    have    been    so    largely    occupied     with    attacks    on    his    old 
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colleagues  and  especially  his  old  chief.  The  net  result  is  that 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  question  before  the  constituents  at  the  next 
lection  will  be  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  very  undesirablo 
'that  this  should  be  the  case,  but  it  is  the  Unionist  tactics  which  have 
made  it  inevitable.     As  a  consequence  the  decision  will  be  taken  on 

point  the  most  unfavourable  possible  to  themselves.  It  may  be 
'urged  in  their  defence  that  they  have  only  fallen  into  the  ordinary 
line  of  political  controversy.  They  have  carried  it  to  an  absurd  ex- 
0668,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  But  the  tendency  of  recent 
times,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  centre  of  political  force,  has  been 
to  lift  politics  up  from  the  low  level  of  personal  wrangle  to  that  of  a 
great  struggle  for  principle.  The  old  battle  between  the  "  ins''  and  the 
'*  outs'*  has  hardly  even  the  faintest  interest  for  the  democracy.  It  has 
not  the  slightest  respect  for  the  old  political  saws  and  maxims.  It  cares 
little  for  political  shibboleths,  or  for  mere  party  leaders.  It  has  no 
faith  in  the  traditional  idea  which  still  finds  favour  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  opposite  political  parties  should  take  their  turns  in  governing, 
•nnd  it  certainly  will  have  very  little  tolerance  for  any  party  which, 
when  in  office,  betrays  or  trifles  with  those  popular  principles  hy  the 
profession  of  which  it  has  secured  its  position.  It  means  progress, 
— steady  and  consistent  progress — and  the  sooner  aristocratic  and 
middle-class  politicians  of  every  party  recognise  this,  the  more  likely 
will  they  be  to  retain  some  measure  of  InMuence  in  a  future  which 
they  can  no  longer  hope  to  control  by  any  traditional  authority,  or  to 
manage  by  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  party  intrigue. 

Under  these  conditions,  political  life  will  not  only  have  more  attrac- 
tions for  men  of  a  sedate,  religious  temper,  but  they  will  come  to 
recognise  a  sphere  of  service  to  God  and  to  man,  which  they  cannot 
neglect  without  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty.  Bat  this  means  the  in- 
troduction of  conscience  as  a  distinct  authority  in  a  region  where 
hitherto  its  writ  has  not  been  supposed  to  run.  I  well  I'emember  a 
solicitor  who  had  considerable  reputation  as  an  electioneering  agent, 
and  who,  I  must  admit,  had  been  all  his  life  an  attendant  at  a  Non- 
conformist chapel,  and  professed  high  respect  for  his  minister,  deliber- 
ately saying,  ''When  I  engage  in  an  election  I  take  my  conscience 
and  lock  it  up  in  a  box,  and  lay  it  by  until  the  contest  is  over,"  A 
listener  very  sensibly  asked,  **  Do  you  always  find  it  again  when  you 
need  it  ?  "  The  reply  pointed  to  the  certain  result  of  this  lax  morality 
in  any  department  of  life.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  elec- 
tioneerer  was  master  of  his  craft,  and  that  his  doctrine  was  one  that  wos 
accepted  in  some  quarters  where  it  was  least  to  be  anticipated.  The 
prevalent  idea  was  that  everything  was  fair  in  politics  and  war,  and  even 
religious  politicians  were  not  suMciently  careful  to  repudiate  the  im- 
moral suggestion. 

It  required  a  severe  struggle  to  establish  a  better  order  of  things 
in  the  constituency  in  which  the  agent  whose  words  I   havd  quoted 
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WM  ft  potent  inflnence.  It  was  BuocesBfal,  owing  mainly  to  tiie 
itrangth  of  ft  determined  lead  on  the  part  of  pne  who  made  his 
poUtioa  ft  matter  of  conacience,  and  who  had  to  brave  a  keen  oppo- 
aition  from  the  old  political  hands  because  of  his  consistency^ 
but  who  was  well  sustained  by  the  democratic  sentiment  to 
which  he  appealed.  In  the  view  of  the  professional  politican  con- 
acienoe  is  simply  an  impertinent  interloper  whose  intrusion  most 
be  resisted  at  any  cost.  It  is  from  him  that  the  sneers  which  are  so 
oommon  against  the  Nonconformist  conscience  mainly  proceed.  They 
mean  no  more  than  the  old  shouts  of  the  Ephesian  artificers, 
"  the  craft  is  in  danger,"  and  those  who  live  by  it  have  no  patienoe 
with  the  men  who  create  the  peril.  But  they  are  only  resisting  the 
inevitable.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  ^at  politics  should  be 
suddenly  and  completely  purified  from  every  evil  influence,  that 
personal  ambition  will  be  suppressed,  and  party  feeling  eUmi* 
nated  iVom  the  strife,  that  there  will  be  no  party  combinational 
cor  that  where  they  exist  all  their  actions  will  be  controlled  by  high 
prtnolples.  Unman  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  in  puUic  life 
there  mutt  inevitably  be  opportunitiea  for  the  play  of  unworthy  motive^ 
and  the  unionipuloua  activity  of  selfish  men.  But  other  and  hi^ier 
infiuenoea  are  at  work  to  an  extent  hithwto  unknown  in  our 
at  all  eveala  linoe  the  days  of  the  great  Puritan  struggle. 

WhwtPoxitimism  did  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  quite 
of  repealing  in  the  nineteenth.  The  Nonconformist 
«imp)y  a  rt^viviU  of  the  spirit  which  men  like  Sir  John  Eliot,  and 
Uam)H)eiK  and  lVm>  and  Cromwell  carried  into  public  affidrs.  Many 
of  their  ideas  and  methods  may  be  out  of  date,  but  the  spirit  in  vkiQk 
thev  Kn^ced  at  all  questions^  their  loyalty  to  conscience,  their  love 
\^  r^|ht«KmsiMSi^  ar^  living  lorces  to-day.  and  the  forces  to  whii 
must  tnksl  f>r  tho  elevation  of  our  political  life.  It  is  a  great 
Kvr^Mne  that  this  kind  of  action  should  have  become  idmftified 
^we  pavtioalar  daasot  religionists.  ^^  The  Nonconformist 
is  sinip^  a  slan^  phrase  which  has  been  skOfolly  used  br 
vk4  alw^i^  of  one  parir^  with  the  view  of  discrediting  an 
kiikd  of  a<^ion.  I  am  unable  K>  tnc^  the  gene^  of  the  tana,  hirfi  f 
il  W  intwcided  to  imply  thai  thet^  is  anrthio^  peculiar  ahnt  Ife 
\VttscMiice  v>f  »ee  C1btarv4usM&«  or  thai  they  hsTe  a  keettnr 
odt  wKal  is  diae  to  ri^t  than  other  Ch;istttn&  sach  & 
)te»«m|)li^  wvHfthi  be  etMmeistiT  and  ecipkis&cally  oBsdainKii  W 

$|)iNml  Cttwnstaac^^  hnii^    gtviKt  NoccoBabniifisfis   a 
in  thwe  mattetiiK  whkh  b  as  ttniestrahue  as  x&  certaLalj  va 
Ban  ihff^  vl>  not  f^HHsi  K^  any  pee«£tar  vina^  cai  tae  maMBi;.sHi2' 
Ami^  Imiyi^  httl  lo  hiMT  9Bft»  b<tD&»  c£  a  *i:zCT.  whkft 
aft  t»  ikasBOHawy  k  ^^as  hwm  of 
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choice.  They  mast  have  a  singular  taste  indeed  if  they  could  find 
any  pleasure  in  taking  the  front  place  ia  the  controversy  which 
gathered  round  the  late  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  for  in  doing  so  they 
simply  made  themselves  the  targets  for  poisoned  darts  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  sides.  Whenever  a  Liberal  Unionist  orator  had  exhausted 
his  poor  stock  of  worn-out  platitudes,  miscalled  arguments,  he  could 
always  feel  himself  safe  of  a  cheer  if  he  could  drag  in  a  scoflBng 
reference  to  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  and  neither  speakers  nor 
writers  have  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities.  A 
careful  anthology  of  all  the  sneers  of  the  Timrs  on  the  same  subject 
would  be  entertaining  reading.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Non- 
oonformiats  should  have  courted  all  this  obloquy,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  wonld  not  have  been  wholly  undeserved ,  if  they  had  set  up 
any  claim  to  superior  sensitiveness  and  purity  of  conscience.  Theirs, 
however,  is  simply  the  ordinary  Clmstian  conscience.  They  were 
forced  into  a  public  expression  of  its  judgment  by  their  relations  to 
the  party  in  connection  with  which  a  great  public  scandal  had  arisen. 
The  opponents  of  Home  Rule  might  reasonably  feel  that  their  inter- 
ference was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  probably  be  resented, 
but  its  supporters  were  compelled  to  speak,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  quietly  by  and  see  what  could  not  fail  to  be  a  moral  degrada- 
tion of  public  life.  If  the  censures  and  criticisms  which  their  speech 
has  incurred  distress  any  of  them  they  may  well  find  consolation  in 
considering  what  the  judgment  would  have  been  had  they  been  silent 
at  such  a  grave  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  party,  and  the  policy  to 
which  they  had  given  such  a  hearty  support. 

What  would  have  occurred  had  they  followed  counsels  of  selfish 
cowardice  and  party  expediency,  and  Mr.  Pamell  been  allowed  to 
retain  his  position  without  any  warning  as  to  the  probable  effect  on 
a  large  section  of  Liberal  opinion  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for  mere 
speculation.  There  would  certainly  have  been  secessions  from  the 
Liberal  ranks  so  numerous  as  to  change  the  entire  relations  of  the 
contending  parties.  Under  such  conditions,  the  Tories  instead  of 
giving  more  or  less  countenance  to  Mr.  Pamell  would  have  denounced 
him  in  every  Primrose  Habitation,  and  from  every  Unionist  platform, 
would  have  included  in  their  bitter  diatribes  the  Liberals,  who  still 
countenanced  a  cause  with  such  a  leader,  and  would  not  unfairly 
have  been  specially  caustic  in  their  criticisms  of  the  religious  men 
who  were  silent  about  this  moral  iniquity.  Lord  iSalisbury  would 
have  been  saved  from  the  reproach  that  must  now  rest  upon  him  for 
having  advised  his  followers  to  put  their  money  on  the  hero  of  the 
Divorce  Court.  The  ultimate  result  would  have  been  a  continuance 
of  the  Tory  rigimc,  and  the  end  of  all  the  prospects  of  Home  Rule, 
at  all  events,  for  this  generation.  If  it  is  the  action  of  Noncon- 
formists which   saved  LiberaliEm  from  such    a    catastrophe,    Irish 
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Nationalists  are  surely  the  last  people  who  ought  to  indalge  in  un-^j 

friendly  taunts. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  action  of  Nonconformists  pleased 
neither  friend  nor  foe.  This  is  no  uncommon  experience  in  political 
controversy.  We  accept  the  attacks  of  opponents,  and  bear  them 
easily,  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  have  our  action  misunderstood  by 
those  to  whom  we  have  really  rendered  essential  service.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  enjoying  a  quiet  cigar  and  social  talk  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club  three  or  four  months  after  the  Parnell 
incident,    when    a  well-known   member  of  the  Irish  parly  observed 


that  all  would  have   gone  right,  but  for  those 


N  onconform  ists. 


Considering  what  these  Nonconformists  have  sacriBced  and  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  justice  to  Ireland,  and  remembering  that  their  action 
has  been  in  direct  opposition  alike  to  their  prejudices  and  their 
interests,  this  was  a  harsh  and  unrighteous  judgment  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  bear.  But  the  listener  had  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  it  was  as  shallow  as  it  was  nngeneroua.  The  speaker  who  had 
himself  been  forced  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible  evidence  into  the 
ranks  of  Mr.  Pameirs  enemies  should  have  seen  on  a  Kttle  reilection 
that  the  men  who  isaved  Ireland  from  the  government  of  such  a  man 
had  done  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  inestimable  service.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  on  this.  The  politician  who  could  think  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  rally  a  great  EngliBh  party  in  support  of 
a  cause  whose  leader  had  been  so  deeply  and  irretrievably  discredited 
only  showed  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  English  people, 
and  especially  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  incident  is  only  an  illastratioii  of  the  way  in  which  numbers, 
who  get  their  ideas  of  public  opinion  from  the  lobbies  of  the 
House,  or  the  newspaper  letters  of  London  correspondents,  are 
absolutely  self- deceived.  The  iniluence  of  journalism  is  often  greatly 
exaggerated.  Instead  of  readers  in  the  country  correcting  their 
opinions  of  men  and  things  by  the  verdicts  of  able  editors,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  judge  these  gentlemen 
by  their  agreement  with  their  own  ideas.  This  is  not  said  with  any 
intention  of  depreciating  the  yeoman  service  done  by  certain  represen- 
tatives of  the  Press,  both  in  town  and  country,  but  simply  to  correct 
the  current  idea  of  London  coteries,  that  when  they  have  decided  on 
a  line  of  action,  and  have  given  the  cue  to  a  few  editors  and  their 
correspondents,  the  country  is  sure  to  follow.  There  is  far  more, 
independence  in  the  Liberal  parly  than  is  recognised  in  such  a  view,, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  its  best  interests  that  the  wire-pullers  should 
he  fully  enlightened  on  the  point.  That  the  influence  which  Noncon- 
formists possess  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  not  be 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  any  party,  but  who  insist  that  political  life  iaj 
within  the  domain  of  conscience,  may  be  a  very  unpleasant  fact  for 
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le  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  is  one  on  which  they  will,  neverthe- 
less, have  to  reckon.  But  it  was  not  Nonconformists  only  who  would 
have  resisted  a  tolerance  of  Mr.  Parnell's  delinquencies.  The  Liberal 
party  includes  a  large  element,  which  neither  journalist  nor  wire- 
puller could  have  manipulated,  that  would  have  revolted  against  such 
an  immoral  procedure.  It  was  this  revolt  which  the  action  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  averted. 

The  most  plausible^  and  at  the  same  time  most  dangerous 
argument  against  the  Nonconformist  action,  was  that  raised  by  some 
of  their  own  number,  as  to  its  inconsistency  with  the  silent  tolerance 
shown  to  previous  offences  charged  against  the  Land  League  and  its 
abettors  in  the  Irish  party.  In  the  determination  to  ignore  all  dis- 
tinction between  political  offences  and  moral  crime,  there  is  a  confusion 
of  ethical  ideas,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  blinding  influence 
of  narrow  partisanship.  It  is  the  interests  of  morality  which  suffer 
from  the  strange  perversity  which  placed  boycotting  and  adultery  on 
the  same  moral  leveL  The  Corporation  of  Eastbourne  and  their 
friends  have  gone  a  step  even  beyond  that,  and  have  made  themselves 
and  their  cause  ridiculous,  by  representing  the  poor  ^Salvationists  as 
guilty  of  some  heinous  transgression,  because  of  their  disobedience  to 
a  clause  in  their  Local  Act.  Far  be  it  from  nie  to  make  any  apology 
for  boycotting,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  simply  a  barbarous  mode  of 
carrying  on  a  political  struggle,  and  whose  overt  acts  of  oppression 
and  injustice  the  State  is  bound  to  suppress,  I  am  not  aware  that 
Nonconformists  have  ever  said  a  single  word  in  extenuation  of  these 
crimes  of  violence,  but  to  bracket  the  excesses  of  a  political  party, 
goaded  into  illegal  acts  by  a  sense  of  cruel  wrong,  in  the  same 
category  with  the  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  moral  law,  is  to 
nndermine  the  foundation  of  virtue  itselL  There  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  this  defect  in  ethical  perspective,  for  no  one  is 
imposed  upon  by  the  mistake,  or  believes  that  any  wise  man  would, 
if  the  subject  were  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  party  controversy,  be 
prepared  to  maintain  such  a  proposition. 

If,  indeed,  Nonconformists  had  any  sectional  interest  to  advance 
by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  PamelL  there  might  have  been  some  point 
in  the  taunts  levelled  against  this  sudden  awakening  of  conscience. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  suggestion.  They  were  supporters 
of  a  great  principle,  not  followers  of  its  Irish  representatives.  One 
Irish  leader  was  the  same  to  them  as  another.  Some  of  them  never 
shared  the  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Parnell  which  at  one  time  was  fashion- 
able in  certain  circles,  and  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  intrigues 
of  I880,  was  shared  by  Tories  as  well  as  Liberals.  But  though  the 
feeling  was  absolutely  unintelligible  to  them,  it  was  not  for  them  to 
disturb  it.  The  leadership  of  the  Irish  party  was  a  matter  on  which 
they  had  neither  right  nor  desire  to  express  an  opinion,     Even  whea 
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Mr.  Parnell  had  made  himself  impoBsible^  there  was  no  reaacm  beyond 
that  which  they  avowed  why  they  should  have  been  ea^r  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact.  Their  action  may  have  been  unwise,  or  hasty^ 
or  Pharisaic,  as  their  critios  represent^  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  not 
selfish.  If  it  saved  the  Liberal  party  from  the  most  serious  calamily 
with  which  it  has  been  menaced  during  the  six  years  of  its  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  calculated  policy, 
unless  they  are  to  be  credited  with  an  extraordinary  political  sagacity. 
The  secret  of  their  action  is  an  extremely  open  one.  They  obeyed  their 
moral  instincts,  and  these  instincts  have  proved  right. 

All  this  has  now  become  ancient  histoiy,  but,  in  view  of  the  coming 
controversies  of  the  Gleneral  Election,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  this 
retrospect.  It  has  been  made  doubly  necessary  because  of  the  unhappy 
discussion  which  has  gathered  round  the  candidature  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  at  the  Forest  of  Deui.  There  is  here,  at  all  events,  a  clear 
issue  raised,  and  one  which  cannot  be  complicated  with  any  of  the 
vexed  questions  which  arose  in  the  previous  case.  There  have  been 
some  attempts  to  introduce  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Stead's  mode  of  dealing- 
with  the  8ubject,but  they  are  more  ingenious  than  candid  or  convincing. 
Ever  since  Mr.  Stead  entered  on  his  crusade  in  defence  of  purity,  he 
has  been  the  object  of  the  most  violent  antipathy,  and  it  has  been 
cleverly  sought  to  turn  this  prejudice  to  account  in  favour  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  But  the  plea  is  absolutely  irrelevant.  In  no  sense 
is  the  choice  between  these  two  men.  The  suggestion,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Stead's  action  was  prompted  by  some  personal  antagonism  to 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  not  sustained  by  a  particle  of  proof.  So  far  as 
evidence  has  been  produced  it  tells  rather  in  the  contrary  direction. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  were  it  conclusively  shown  that  the  eminent 
journalist  was  influenced  by  unworthy  spite  against  the  equally  eminent 
statesman,  and  that  he  had  been  so  carried  away  by  this  despicable 
feeling  as  to  adopt  methods  to  injure  him  from  which  all  honourable 
men  would  have  shrunk,  what  then  ?  In  that  case  there  would  have  been 
reason  for  a  very  unfavourable  verdict  upon  Mr.  Stead,  but  the  case 
against  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  remain  absolutely  untouched.  That  case 
is  not  dependent  on  any  individual  man,  but  it  is  based  on  two  separate 
decisions  in  the  High  Court  of  Judicature.  It  is  the  proceedings  in  that 
Court  which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  evidence  that  was  given,  the 
summings  up  of  the  learned  and  impartial  judges,  the  verdicts  of  tho 
juries,  these  constitute  the  case,  and  while  these  remain,  abuse  of  Mr. 
Stead  passes  by  as  lightly  as  the  wind.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Stead  may  have  been  injudicious  in  some  of  his  utterances  and 
unwise  in  some  of  his  methods,  but  it  is  not  alleged  that  he  manu- 
factured any  of  the  evidence,  that  he  influenced  the  mind  either  of 
judge  or  jury,  or  even  that  he  prepared  the  counsel's  brief.  He  is 
really  not  a  party  to  the  suit  at  all,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
may  at  once  be  dismissed  from  it.    • 
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before  we  part  from  him,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  what  can  truly 
be  said  on  behalf  of  one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  much  vituppra- 
tion  and  calumny.  Mr.  Stead  is  an  enthusiast — some  would  use  a 
stronger  word,  and  describe  him  as  a  fanatic,  but,  at  least,  we  may 
use  the  milder  term.  If  he  has  the  faults  of  an  enthusiast,  he  has  his 
higher  qualities  also.  His  judgment  is  often  extremely  questionable, 
but  the  suspicionfi  which  have  often  beeu  cast  upon  the  purity  of  his 
motives  are  as  base  as  they  are  groundless.  Even  for  his  errors  there  is 
much  to  be  pleaded  by  way  of  extenuation,  He  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  breach  in  a  conflict  with  a  giant  evil,  and  if  in  the  heat  of  a 
generous  passion  he  has  been  guilty  of  what  more  sober-minded  men, 
and  eren  he  himself  in  his  calmer  mood  and  more  dispassiouate 
moments,  might  regard  as  indiscretions,  the  condemnation  of  these 
individual  acts  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  an  unfavourable  ver- 
dict on  the  man  himself.  Many  of  his  proceedings  deserve  very  sharp 
criticism,  but  I  find  nothing  in  them  to  suggest  that  he  has  been 
acting  from  any  discreditable  motives,  I  do  not  write  this  from  any 
sympathy,  either  with  the  method  of  that  new  journalism  of  which  he 
is  the  most  brilliant  representative,  or  with  the  tactics  which  he  is  so 
fond  of  employing  for  the  advance  of  his  particular  ideas.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  very  few  men  to  whom  they  are  less  acceptable,  and  if  it 
were  desirable,  it  would  be  easy  to  present  a  Bomewhat  long  list  of  the 
objections  I  entertain  to  his  general  policy  and  his  style  of  advocacy. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  is  a  considerable  force  in  our 
political  straggle,  possibly  less  considerable  to-day  than  he  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  still  one  that  cannot  safely  be  left  out  of  account, 
and  one  that  is  wielded  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  the  force  of  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  full 
of  high  ideals.  That  it  is  erratic,  that  while  it  has  accomplished 
much  good  it  has  also  done  much  mischief  (witness  especially  its 
influence  in  causing  the  extraordinary  additions  to  naval  estimates, 
in  other  words,  the  increased  opportunities  for  that  shameless  waste 
which  burdens  the  taxpayer  without  making  efficient  provision  for 
national  defence)  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  it  may  be  felt  that  such  a 
man  is  of  great  value  to  a  community.  Enthusiasts  are  the  great 
pioneers  of  progress,  and  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  certainly  in  this 
Conservatively- minded  England,  there  is  no  lack  of  restraining  in- 
fluences. Now  and  then  a  man  of  this  type  may  on  some  particular 
question  be  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  one  or  other  of  the  classef , 
aa  in  the  case  referred  to  above,  and  the  result  of  such  a  strange 
alliance  is  unfortunate.  But  their  sympathies  are  for  the  most  part 
popular,  and  their  influence  friendly  to  progress.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  accept  all  their  ideas  because  we  honour  their  daring  and 
courage. 

This  ifl  all  I  ask  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Stead,  and  it  might  have  seemed 
almost  impertinent    to    say    so    much,    but    for    the    savagery    and 
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injuBtico  of  the  attack  made  upon  him,  in  connection  with  the  Forest 
of  Dean  controversy.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary  to  say  it 
because  I  am  compelled  to  dissociate  myself  from  his  action  in  the 
matter.  The  protest  which  he  initiated  appeared  to  me  a  more  than 
doubtful  interference  with  the  independence  of  an  individual  con- 
stituency, and  as  such  a  precedent  of  extremely  dangerous  character. 
A  declaration  of  a  number  of  Christian  ministers  against  a  man  is 
certainly  a  novel  and  formidable  weapon  in  our  political  warfare. 
"Whether  it  is  desirable  to  create  it  ia  a  point  which  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  decided,  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  settling  it  is  by 
personal  appeal  for  individual  signatures. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  the  least  weighty  of  my  objections  to  Mr, 
Stead's  action.  In  undertaking  to  re- argue  the  case  against  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  he  literally  gave  himself  away  to  his  adversaries.  Let  it  be 
once  accepted  that  the  whole  question  has  to  be  re-discussed  out  of 
Court,  aud  there  is  clearly  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  which 
will  certainly  divert  attention  from  the  real  issue.  Neither  the  electors 
of  the  Forest,  nor  the  readers  of  the  **  Welsh  Review/'  nor  tiie 
general  public  can  be  a  proper  tribunal  to  try  the  delicate  and  painfal 
issues  involved,  and  the  very  attempt  to  place  the  evidence  before 
them  is  itself  demoralising  in  its  influence.  Of  course,  if  this  were 
a  necessity,  it  would  have  to  be  faced,  but  so  far  is  it  from 
being  necessary,  that  it  is  eminently  undesirable  and  misleading. 
Arguments,  set  forth  in  pamphlets  or  *'  Review  ^"  articles,  are  little 
more  than  the  briefs,  or  to  put  them  at  the  strongest  point,  the 
speeches  of  counsel.  Before  theii*  actual  value  can  be  appraised  the 
witnesses  must  be  called,  confronted  with  the  Court,  and  possibly 
with  each  other,  subjected  to  cross-examination^  and  their  whole 
evidence  submitted  to  the  comment  of  legal  experts  on  both  sides. 
In  the  absence  of  this  the  discussion  is  practically  worthless,  and  if 
worthless,  then  the  invitation  to  those  who  cannot  be  in  a  position  to 
give  an  intelligent  verdict  to  study  the  odious  and  degrading  story 
is  distinctly  injurious  to  public  morals.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
exculpatory  pamphlet  demanded  elaborate  reply.  But  did  it  ?  Would 
not  the  case  on  the  other  side  have  been  much  stronger  had  it  been 
allowed  to  pass  in  silence  ?  To  publish  a  confutation  was  in  some 
measure  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
appeal  had  been  made,  and  the  propriety  of  the  method  by  which 
the  question  had  been  raised.  On  both  of  these  points,  I  venture  to 
hold,  a  firm  stand  should  have  been  taken.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
not  in  the  position  of  an  accused  man,  but  of  one  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  two  successive  trials.  That  verdict,  arrived  at  by  a  careful 
process  of  law,  can  only  be  reversed  by  some  tribunal  of  admitted 
legal  competence.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  one  of  the  established 
courts,  in  which  we  are  told  it  would  be    very    difficult  to   raise  the 
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old  isBoes  again.  It  would  be  sufficient,  so  far  as  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  politics  is  concerned,  that  it  should  be  a  court  of  honour 
constituted  of  eminent  lawyers,  whose  impartiality  would  be  admitted 
by  both  sides.  Without  some  authoritative  deliverance  of  this  kind, 
Sir  Charles's  own  pledge  is  unredeemed.  Surely  this  position  is  an 
impregnable  one,  and  to  abandon  it  in  order  to  engage  in  a  battle  of 
pamphlets  is  a  mistake  in  strategy. 

Sir  Charles  Bilke's  position  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  improved  by 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet.  It  was  really  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness, and  was  felt  to  be  such  by  many  who,  like  myself,  were  inclined 
to  regard  the  story  told  in  the  Divorce  Court  as  absolutely  incredible. 
But  however  strong  the  disinclination  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  such 
revelations,  there  were  the  verdicts  of  two  separate  trials  to  be  faced, 
and  it  needs  bot  a  little  insight  to  see  the  peril  of  calling  in  popular 
sentiment  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  constituted  tribunals.  There  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  of  late,  for  which  the  new  joumalism  cannot 
wholly  evade  responsibility,  to  redargue  great  cases,  about  which  popular 
feeling  has  for  any  reason  been  excited.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  a  not^ible  example,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Judge  by  the  excited 
mob,  who  disapproved  of  his  summing-up,  was  a  natural  consequence. 
A  more  recent  illustration  has  been  supplied  by  the  Eastbourne  trials. 
After  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
very  worthy  man— deacon  of  a  Congregational  church — ^pronouncing 
in  the  most  confident  manner  against  the  law  as  laid  down  by  a  Court 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  judges  in  the  country. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the  prevalent  sentiment  of 
Eastbourne,  and  that  the  eminent  champions  of  "  law  and  order " 
there  were  unconscious  that  they  were  undermining  the  foundation  of 
both  in  their  floating  contempt  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 
There  are  judgments  on  which  criticism  is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
positively  necessary,  but  if  disappointed  litigants  are  to  be  encouraged 
in  setting  aside  the  decision  of  Courts,  on  whose  ability  and  impar- 
tiality not  a  fleck  of  suspicion  rests,  there  will  be  no  end  to  such 
controversy.  Reasonable  men  will  certainly  refuse  to  be  influenced  by 
these  protests  of  interested  parties  until  they  have  been  advised  by 
some  authority  on  a  level  with  that  by  which  the  adverse  verdict  has 
been  given.  Attempts  to  snatch  a  hasty  verdict  from  those  whose 
qualifications  for  judging  at  all  are  so  extremely  doubtful  can  only 
injure  the  cause  they  were  intended  to  serve, 

Mr.  Stead  might  safely  have  left  the  pamphlet  to  work  its  own 
eflTect.  By  answering  it  he,  in  fact,  constituted  the  constituency  of 
the  Forest  judges  in  the  case.  They  seem  to  have  accepted  the  office, 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  many  of  them  have  even  read  the 
respective  documents,  A  few  leaders  have  probably  done  so,  and 
the  rank  and  file  accepted  their  judgment.    It  is  idle  now  to  reproach 
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those  who  haye  pronounced  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles's  innocence.  It 
was  certain  that  such  would  he  the  case,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  those 
are  to  be  blamed  who  take  this  view.  Especially  am  I  unable 
to  understand  all  the  menaces  to  Konconformists  as  to  the  evil 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  Disestablishment  and  the  interests  of 
Liberalism  generally,  if  they  do  not  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  They  proceed  upon  a  confusion  of  two 
questions  which  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  separate.  If  Noncon- 
formists were  to  show  indifference  to  the  moral  issue,  and  to  say  that 
the  brilliant  gifts  and  long  service  of  the  politician  ought  to  cover  the 
faults  of  the  man,  they  would  simply  commit  moral  and  political  suicide. 
But  this  is  what  no  one  would  venture  to  impute  to  them.  If  support  ia 
given  to  Sir  Cbarles,  it  is  because  of  a  belief  in  his  innocence.  It  is 
somewhat  too  much  to  suggest  that  men  are  to  be  condemned  because 
having  had  the  facts  presented  before  them,  they  have  not  arrived  at 
a  particnlar  conclusion  as  to  its  merits. 

The  mistake  was  the  raising  of  this  false  issue.  The  onus  prohandi 
in  this  matter  rests  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  not  with  bis  assailants. 
He  comes  before  the  world  as  a  man  already  condemned,  and  he  hafi 
to  satisfy  the  world  that  the  condemnation  is  based  upon  error.  If 
Nonconformists  failed  to  insist  on  the  vindication,  they  would  certainly 
throw  discredit  on  their  previous  action.  In  urging  the  necessity 
for  it  upon  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  they  are  showing  themselves  his  true 
friends,  not  his  enemies.  His  real  enemies  are  those  doughty  cham- 
pions, who  are  ready  and  eager  to  enter  the  lists  against  all  critics,  who 
fancy  that  Old  Bailey  advocacy  will  avail  with  sensible  men,  and  who 
treat  all  hesitation  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  as  a  sign  of  unfriendli- 
ness. Politic^d  opinion,  least  of  all  the  opinion  of  those  who  only  c€ure 
for  political  life  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  an  instrument  for  the  social 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  is  not  thus  to  be  ^von.  It  is 
folly  to  assume  that  there  ia  a  prejudice  against  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
which  inclines  many  to  adopt  too  readily  a  belief  in  his  guilt,  and  to 
employ  all  possible  force,  not  excluding  those  of  menace  and  bullying, 
to  beat  this  down.  The  prejadice  does  not  exist,  but  if  it  did,  this 
certainly  is  not  a  wise  method  for  getting  rid  of  it.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  of  Nonconformists  as  a  section  of  that  party, 
to  believe  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Our  front  bench  is  not  afflicted  with 
such  a  plethora  of  rising  politicians  that  we  can  alTord,  on  any  light 
grounds,  to  part  with  one  whose  past  ser^nce  is  so  full  of  promise  for 
the  future.  His  relegation  to  private  life  has  already  been  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Opposition,  and  it  will  be  more  serious  still  if  it  ia  to  be  made 
perpetual.  But  even  that  would  be  trivial  when  compared  with  the 
injury  which  would  be  indicted  were  he  to  assume  the  position 
which  his  talents  would  secure  for  him,  without  such  a  full  vindica- 
tion of  his  character.      Up  to  this  period  nothing  has  been  done  in 
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this  direction,  and  the  delay  only  suggests  that  no  farther  defence  is 
intended. 

To  any  of  the  more  ardent  friends  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  who  think 
that  injustice  has  been  done  him  in  the  matter,  or  even  tliat  undue 
pressure  has  been  put  upon  him,  there  are  two  or  three  considerations 
which  may  be  submitted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  on  one  of  the 
main  points  of  contention  there  is  no  controversy  between  men  who 
take  a  serious  view  of  the  situation.  Cynical  politicians  may  soofiT  at 
what  they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  an  outburst  of  Puritanismj  and  pro- 
nounce it  hypocrisy  and  cant,  but  no  rational  man  would  venture  to  defy 
a  demand  whose  justice  even  Sir  Charles  Bilke  himself  has  admitted. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact  and  of  that  only,  and  surely  no  passion  or 
prejudice  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  discussion  that  is  necessary  in 
a  candid  and  j  udicial  examination  of  the  evidence.  There  are  those 
who  have  investigated  the  matter  for  themselves  and  have  arrived  at 
a  definite  conclusion.  Unhappily  for  the  public  outside,  their  conclu- 
sions do  not  agree,  and  we  are  as  much  at  sea  as  ever.  Some  of  us 
envy  the  absolute  confidence  with  which  assertions  are  made  on  both 
sides,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  by  it.  With  equal  honesty  of  purpose 
and  apparently  with  the  same  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
they  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  in  their  conclusions.  If  judgment 
inclines  more  and  more  against  Sir  Charles  Dilke  every  day,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  case  put  by  his  opponents,  but  because 
of  his  own  failure  to  fulfil  the  pledge  he  was  understood  to  have 
given.  Until  that  is  done  his  action  may  embarrass  the  friends  who 
would  gladly  see  him  restored  to  his  old  position,  but  that  restoration 
is  impossible. 

J.  Guinness  Rogebs. 
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*'  rPHET  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  "  will  not  be  urged  against 
JL  the  Eastern  nations  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Their  absence 
should  be  remembered  in  the  day  of  criticism.  The  Indians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Japanese  have  had  no  Moses  to  tell  them  of  the 
holy  God  whose  voice  is  in  the  thunder  which  rends  the  mountains,  in 
the  gentle  breath  of  conscience,  or  in  the  law  '  which  giveth  wisdom 
unto  the  simple.  They  have  had  no  prophets  who  have  convinced  them 
of  sin  and  told  them  of  a  golden  age  in  the  future.  If  their  standard 
of  morality  is  not  that  of  Western  nations  who  have  inherited 
Jewish  teaching,  their  loss  should  be  had  in  remembrance  by  their 
accusers. 

Their  most  weighty  accusers  are  naturally  Christian  missionaries, 
who,  familiar  with  a  high  Christian  standard  of  conduct,  condemn  the 
low  moral  tone,  the  callousness  and  the  levity  of  the  East.  These 
missionaries  do  not  always  remember  that  the  people  have  not  had 
"  Moses  and  the  prophets."  They  come  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  some 
eagerly  tell  the  story  of  the  Atonement  and  explain  the  process  of 
their  own  conversion ;  some  tell  simply  the  tale  of  their  Lord's  life 
and  death ;  some,  devoting  themselves  to  education  and  the  care 
of  the  sick,  draw  out  love  to  themselves  and  respect  for  their 
faith. 

The  missionaries  as  a  body  are  men  and  women  of  devoted  lives, 
not  always  wise,  not  always  fit  for  the  work  they  have  chosen,  but  as 
a  rule  setting  an  example  of  upright  conduct,  of  duty,  and  of  service. 
Their  detractors  are  often  those  who  judge  success  by  the  vulgar  test 
of  numbers  or  those  whose  own  lives  they  condemn.  "  If,"  said  one 
official,  '*  the  missionaries  were  popular  in  this  European  community, 
it  would  reflect  badly  on  the  missionaries." 
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The  miaaionaries,  thougli  good  and  devoted,  do  not  succeed.  The 
best  among  them  would  b©  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 
Those  who  preach  *'  conversion "  get  perhaps  the  adhesion  of  out- 
casts, who  adopt  Christianity  as  a  last  resort,  while  their  doctrines 
and  their  methods  win  the  contempt  of  the  thoughtful  and  dignified 
majority.  Those  who  tell  the  tale  of  the  gentle  life  of  Christ  evoke 
some  admiration  among  those  whose  lives  are  also  gentle,  and  whose 
weakness  is  not  that  they  are  not  meek  enough,  but  that  they  are 
not  brave  enough.  Tho?e  who  are  content  to  teach  in  schools  and 
serve  the  poor  and  nurse  the  sick  create  a  respect  for  their  own 
devotion  to  duty  which,  if  it  does  not  end  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  is  yet  the  soil  out  of  which  in  time  a  Christian  life  beet 
grows. 

All  together,  working  in  their  different  ways,  the  missionaries  may 
be  able  to  count  up  a  considerable  number  of  converts  and  to  show 
some  flourishing  organisations  of  Churches.  Their  more  thoughtful 
leaders  will  not,  however,  claim  that  the  harv^est  of  Christian  fruit  is 
good  when  quality  as  well  as  quantity  ia  considered. 

There  is  among  the  converts  a  general  want  of  earnestness,  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  Puritans  were  made,  of  that  sense  of  righteousness 
which  makes  a  man  willing  to  be  crucified  rather  than  offend. 
There  is  also  a  general  want  of  freshness,  of  the  delight  in  the 
possession  of  truth  out  of  which  grows  always  new  development  of 
forms  and  ritual,  and  sometimes  heresies.  Converts  whose  past  has 
lain  amid  the  subtle  thouglits  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  East  adopt 
without  questioning  the  phrases  and  the  forms  which  have  been 
developed  in  Europe  by  Anglicans,  Koraans,  or  Presbyterians  by 
different  needs  out  of  a  very  different  past.  An  Eastern  Christian 
Church  with  its  own  development  of  ritual  has  not  appeared  in 
India,  China,  or  Japan,  and  heretics  are  unknown.  There  is,  lastly, 
an  absence  of  missionary  enthusiasm.  The  converted  do  not  bum  to 
convert  others,  they  do  not  say,  ''  Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel." 

Instead  of  earnestness,  freshness,  enthusiasm,  the  traveller  hears 
how  impossible  it  is  to  leave  native  churches  to  themselves.  *^  It  ia 
difficult,"  it  was  said  with  reference  to  one  well-known  and  succeesfal 
mission,  "to  get  and  keep  the  people  straight  about  money  matters."  He 
finds  too,  by  his  own  experience,  that  converts  become  partisans ;  that, 
for  instance,  the  native  Christian  pastor  s  usual  question  to  the  English 
visitor  is  about  the  effect  of  the  Lincoln  judgment,  and  his  anxiety  is 
that  his  sect  should  be  the  most  generally  accepted  among  the  Christian 
sects.*. 

A  genera]  conclusion  will  never  be  correct  as  to  all  the  indi- 
viduals, and  there  are  doubtless  Christian  converts  in  the  East  who  are 
deyont  and  earnest.    The  general  conclusion,  however,  that  the  mis- 
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sionaries  have  not  suoceeded  in  developing  that  love  of  God  and  of 
Christ  which  means  a  new  birth,  will  hardly  be  disputed. 

Many  causes  for  the  failnre  of  missions  have  been  suggested.  The 
missionaries  have  been  charged  with  idleness  and  the  great  societies  have 
been  charged  with  wasting  their  resources  in  rivalry.  The  methods 
adopted  have  been  condemned.  *'  What,"  it  has  been  said,  **  is  the 
use  of  preaching  to  people  whose  delight  is  in  controversy  ?  Surely 
teaching,  visiting,  and  living  would  be  more  efiective."  "  Wliy," 
others  object,  **  should  the  money  collected  from  the  faithful  in  Britain 
be  used  in  giving  high  school  education  which  will  enable  young  men 
to  compete  for  Government  employment  ? "  "  Too  much  streas,** 
others  say,  *Via  laid  on  making  machinery  and  on  forcing  organiBa* 
tions."  And  these  last  enlarge  on  the  absurdity  of  driving  upon  the 
East  a  system  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  pews,  and  church- 
wardens. 

All  these  caases  of  failure  may  be  in  existence.  Some  may 
obviously  be  remedied.  The  class  of  men  sent  out  as  missionaries 
might  be  higher  even  if  this  meant  that  the  number  would  be  smaller. 
The  men  needed  are  those  trained  to  think — -well  read  in  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  countries,  and  above  everything  else,  men 
with  faith  to  have  patience.  If  some  missionaries  are  now  idle  it  is 
often  because  they  started  with  too  great  eagerness  to  make  converts, 
they  have  been  in  a  hurry  and  disappointment  has  made  them 
despair.  The  best  missionaries  are  those  who  go  out  to  prepare  the 
way  and  expect  to  see  no  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  other  causes  of 
failure  might  also  be  modified,  but  there  is  yet  another  cause  of 
failure  which  may  be  more  ft'uitful  than  any  to  which  I  would  draw 
attention.  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  need  to  know  Moses  and 
the  prophets  as  part  of  their  Christian  teaching.  The  missionaries 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  lay  suflScient  stress  on  this  knowledge. 

Through  mauy  avenues  the  Eastern  world  is  being  taught  the 
majesty  of  law.  The  results  of  scientific  teaching  penetrate  even  to 
the  centre  of  India  and  China,  and  gradually  every  one  is  learning 
that  cause  and  effect  are  indissolubly  united.  Germs  of  thought,  like 
germs  of  disease,  pass  through  the  world  no  man  knows  how.  All 
men,  irrespective  of  race  or  climate,  fall  before  tlie  influenza  ;  all 
men,  Eastern  and  Western,  are  yielding  their  minds  to  scientific 
methods  of  thinking,  and  the  idea  of  law  as  omnipotent  and 
universal  is  gaining  ground,  A  Cingalese,  who  had  the  devil- 
dancer  to  dance  all  night  and  attract  the  devil  of  disease  from  his 
body,  told  us  next  day  that  probably  the  damp  was  the  cause  of 
his  rheumatism.  The  steam-engine  has  been  often  described  as  the 
greatest  missionary.  In  more  senses  than  one  this  is  true.  The 
steam*engine  is  an  object  lesson,  showing  what  is  done  by  obedience 
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to  law  ;  and  wherever  the  steam-engine  teaches,  the  minds  of  men 
become  more  actively  observant.  Under  these  various  influences  the 
Eastern  world  is  turning  from  fancies  to  consider  facts,  and,  tracing 
fact  to  fact,  to  accept  the  reign  of  law.  The  theory  of  a  tyrant's  will, 
changeable  and  passionate,  is  everywhere  giving  place  to  a  conception 
of  an  unchangeable  law.  Moses  is  needed  to  teach  the  people 
that  the  God  of  righteousness  speaks  through  unchangeable  law ; 
that  truth  is  His  service ;  and  that  every  liar  is  a  traitor  who  must 
be  punished. 

In  the  same  way,  by  the  passage  of  the  germs  of  thought*  by  the 
ettect  of  the  steam-engine,  and  by  other  means,  the  sense  of  humanity 
is  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  caste  and  prejudice.  The  people 
of  the  Eastern  world  are  slowly  becoming  conscious  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  their  interests  are  passing  out  to  others  beyond  their 
own  circle,  and  their  hopes  are  laying  claim  to  whatever  is  held  good 
by  any  son  of  man.  They  introduce  parliaments  or  make  demands 
for  representative  government.  They  adopt  some  of  the  habits  of 
the  western  world  and  the  more  convenient  dress  and  the  more 
^economic  industrial  system.  They  try  our  wines,  our  food,  and  our 
music.  Unrest  is  disturbing  the  old  caste  rules  and  breaking  down 
old  customs.  The  very  anxiety  of  Indian  Brahmans  on  the  subject 
of  education  or  child  marriage  and  the  risings  of  the  Chinese  are 
signs  of  the  times.  A  prophet  is  needed  who  in  the  name  of  God 
will  promise  to  each  a  share  in  the  coming  good  timej  and  who  will 
declare  that  the  golden  age  and  the  promised  land  to  which  all  things 
move  have  been  prepared  by  God. 

1£  the  people  of  the  East  knew  Moses  and  the  prophets  they  would 
be  trembling  before  a  law  demanding  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
they  would  be  hoping  for  a  time  of  joy  and  peace.  From  such  people 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  find  a  ready  hearing.  The  offenders 
against  the  law  of  righteoasness  would  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  God 
whom  they  had  offended  and  the  law  whicli  must  be  fulfilled  is  Love, 
he  weary  and  sad  who  had  learnt  how  to  hope  would  be  glad  to  hear 
f  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  East  waits  for  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  to  each  of  the 
three  great  peoples  of  the  East  these  teachers  must  come  in  somewhat 
diiferent  forms  and  in  somewhat  diiferent  relations  to  one  another. 
The  Indians — that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  the  people — are  apathetic, 
the  slaves  of  custom  and  indilTerent  to  principle.  There  are,  of  course, 
Indians  and  Indians,  and  the  races  of  the  Peninsula  differ  as  much 
as  do  the  races  of  Europe.  There  are,  too,  individual  Indians  who 
are  high-principled,  but  it  is  still  true  to  say  that  a  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  is  indifference  to  principle.  The  habit  of  mind  which  puts 
right  in  the  first  place,  which  enables  an  English  magistrate  to  die  for 
what  he  thinks  to  be  his  duty,  which  treats  right  as  if  it  were  enforced 
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by  annieB,  is  almost  unknown.  The  Indian  dees  not,  as  Joseplij  si  ^ 
'•  How  can  I  do  this  wickedneBS  and  sin  against  God  ? "  or,  as 
AthanaaiuB,  dare  to  take  bis  stand  alone  against  the  world.  For  him 
custom  holds  the  place  of  principle ;  custom,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times evil,  but  always  oppressive.  Custom  forces  kindness  to  animals 
and  regard  for  the  family ;  custom  forces  the  sacrifice  of  the  child  to 
an  early  marriage  ;  custom  requires  instant  obedience  to  a  tyrant's 
will ;  custom  is  the  only  security  for  order ;  and  many  of  the  better 
sort,  seeing  no  principle  which  is  strong  enough  to  be  the  guide  of 
life,  deprecate  an  education  which  is  destroying  the  power  of  cnstom. 

The  Indian  has  dignity,  he  has  grace  of  manner,  and  is  in  appeaiv 
ance  superior  to  the  English  *'*Arry-'*  The  Indian  is,  in  fact, 
inferior  to  the  ill-dressed,  pushing,  vulgar  youth  who  has  "principle,** 
and  would  hold  to  it  even  if  it  cost  him  bis  place. 

The  Indians  need  to, be  convinced  of  sin,  and  to  be  shown  that 
the  self-indulgeuce  which  hides  behind  many  of  their  religions 
customs  is  against  a  law  which  has  God  on  its  side.  A  voice  telling 
them  of  fire  and  sword,  of  pain  and  shame,  must  rouse  them  from 
their  apathy.  An  image-breaker,  as  stem  as  Mohammed,  must  break 
up  the  customs  they  have  worshipped.  As  Moses  taught  the  Israelites 
of  their  sin,  so  must  some  leader  bring  the  Indians  face  to  face  with 
the  terrible  God  who  is  against  lust  and  lies  and  indolence. 

Christ  was  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  who  was  stem  and  strong, 
hating  wrong  and  intolerant  of  hypocrisy.  He  must  be  declared  in 
that  likeness  rather  than  as  the  lamb  led  meek  to  his  slaughter. 
Christ  the  man  rather  than  Christ  the  woman  must  be  preached. 
The  Indians  must  have  Moses  to  teach  them  the  law  they  have  broken  ; 
prophets  who  will  search  the  heart  and  force  home  the  conviction, 
**  Thou  art  the  man  "  ;  missionaries  who  will  accept  no  compromise, 
and  endure  no  inclined  plane  between  heathenism  and  Christianity, 
When  they  have  learnt  how  they  have  fallen^  the  news  of  One  who 
has  fulfilled  the  law,  and  by  whom  they  too  may  come  back  to  God, 
will  be  indeed  a  gospel.  Indians  who  have  not  felt  their  sin  cannot 
feel  the  joy  of  being  forgiven. 

The  Chinese  are  ground  down  by  a  Governnient  which  holds  control 
over  ever)'  department  of  life.  Sir  A.  Lyall,  in  his  essay  on 
*'  Religion  in  China,"  shows  how  the  Government  claims  to  administer 
the  affairs  both  of  earth  and  Heaven,  and  in  the  ordinary  Pekin  GasetU 
settles  which  Cod  shall  be  worshipped,  forbids  re-incamations,  and 
apportions  honours  to  the  dead.  The  tyranny  is  absolutely  crushing, 
and  prevents  the  budding  of  the  small  seed  of  liberty  which  might 
grow  till  400,000,000  people  joined  the  Western  world  in  its  search 
after  better  living.  The  Chinese  are  not  without  principle,  and 
they  have  a  solidity  of  character  which  enables  them  to  go  bravely 
to   their    end.      They    are  slaves  in   the  sense  that  the  Israelites 
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were  slaves  in  Egypt,  but  they  are  slaves  to  the  officials  of  their 

own  Government,  and  are  content  because   the   flesh-pots   are  full. 

Their  one  anxiety,  indeed,  is  lest  they  shoald  lose  the  food  they  have, 

and  they  kill  the  stranger  who  is   likely  to  disturb  the  established 

order.    Their  higher  life  is  buried  ;  they  have  no  interest  in  humanity  ; 

little  of  that  aspiration  which  is  the  measure  of  being : 

"All  I  couM  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me ; 
This  I  was  worth  to  God 
Whose  wheel  the  pitcher  ^hapeck* 

They  need   a  prophet  like  Moses  to  tell  them  of  a  promised  land 
within  their  reach. 

All  men,  we  are  told,   are  led  on  by  illusion.      The   Jews 


were 


brought  to  greatness  because  they  followed  the  illnsion  of  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  Chinese  too  will  be  brought 
to  greatness  and  take  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations  when  they 
have  been  led  to  see  some  of  the  good  within  their  reach.  They  need 
a  prophet  who  will  tell  the  pleasures  of  freedom,  the  better  houses, 
the  better  food,  the  looger  life,  the  joy  of  living  and  of  growing 
which  holds  among  other  people,  and  which  God  has  also  prepared 
for  them.  The  words  of  the  Jev^ish  prophet,  promising  that  every 
man  shall  eat  of  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  must  be  brought 
within  their  nnderstandiug.  The  Christ  who  came  to  establish  a 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  not  the  Christ  who  came  to  establish  a 
kingdom  in  Heaven,  must  first  be  preached.  When  once  they  have 
been  started  in  search  after  better  things  to  be  found  here  on  earth, 
"  their  reach  will  soon  be  beyond  their  grasp,"  and  then  they  will 
hear  gladly  of  Heaven. 

The  Japanese  are  frivolous,  caught  for  the  moment  into  earnestness 
by  the  attractions  of  an  American  civilisation.  '^  Frivolous  "  is  a  hard 
word  for  people  who  have  been  so  thorough  in  their  reforms,  and  are 
80  simple  in  their  lives,  bat  it  is  the  only  word  which  seems  to  fit  a 
people  who  have  so  little  sense  of  awe  and  so  little  friendship  with 
sorrow.  They  live  over  a  volcano,  but  their  talk  is  of  flowers,  and 
their  interest  is  in  the  last  foreign  importation. 

They  have  close  to  their  capital  city  valleys  of  desolation,  where  the 
earth  has  been  overturned,  and  ifs  veins  disclosed*  Clouds  of  steam  and 
sulphurous  vapours  rise  from  the  earth,  and  the  roar  of  the  boiling  waters 
ia  iDcessant.  Hebrews  or  Romans  or  Saxons  would,  in  such  surround- 
ings^ have  formed  a  theology  of  HelL  The  Japanese  have  not  even 
legends  about  the  pit  or  the  fire,  and  the  name  given  to  this  scene  of 
desolation  and  terror  ia  "  The  Big  Boiling."  There  is  an  absence  in 
their  art  and  their  history  of  the  grand.  The  terrible  is  interrupted 
by  the  grotesque,  and  the  wish  to  provoke  a  langh  seems  almost  irre- 
sistible. There  is  no  51st  Psalm  in  their  language,  and  no  Puritan 
in  their  history. 
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It  is  as  a  conseqnenoe  of  this  frivolity  that  principle  is  weak  and 
originality  rare.  They  hare  not  been  awed  into  serionsness  by 
a  vision  of  the  '^  I  am,"  or  of  the  ''  One  high  and  lifted  np  " ;  they 
have  not  learnt  that  anything  is  fixed,  and  they  do  not  know 
"The  Eternal."  ^lam  Shintoist  and  Buddhist;  I  help  both  reli- 
gions ;  I  shall  help  the  Christians  next  year,"  are  the  words  of  a 
Japanese,  and  represent  a  common  attitude  of  mind. 

Certainty  is  necessary  both  to  strength  of  principle  and  freshness  of 
originality.  He  who  is  certain  of  a  law  within  himself  which  is  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  will  hold  on  his  coarse — ^will,  that  is,  have  principles. 
He  who,  like  Jacob,  has  once  faced  that  which  he  is  certain  is  greater 
than  himself,  will  not  let  it  go  tilUt  tells  its  name  ;  he  will  get  at  what 
is  new,  he  will  be  original.  The  original  man  indeed  is  always  he  who 
has  humbled  himself  before  one  greater  than  himself.  There  is  no 
originality  without  humility.  The  Japanese  have  had  no  open  vision 
of  greatness,  and  they  are  therefore  changeful ;  they  adopted  Chinese 
ways  600  years  ago  as  they  now  adopt  Western  ways ;  they  almost 
every  year  change  their  system  of  government,  and  many  are  not 
without  fear  that^they  may  suddenly  revert  to  old  customs.  *'  Man  is 
hurled  from  change  to  change  unceasiogly,  his  souls'  wings  never 
furled."  The  Japanese  go  indeed  from  change  to  change,  but  their 
souls'  wings  have  no  air  of  divine  purpose  on  which  to  beat.  Be- 
cause they  have  not  come  face  to  &ce  with  a  vision  of  greatness 
compelling  them  to  stop  and  forcing  their  awe,  they  are  wanting  in 
originality;  their  faces  have  not  the  variety  and  individuality  of 
European  faces ;  their  architecture  is  just  a  series  of  repetitions,  and 
town  has  copied  town  till  there  is  none  which  has  either  character  or 
feature ;  they  have  given  to  the  world  much  that  is  beautiful,  but 
nothing  that  is  new. 

The  fear  is  lest  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  they  are  adopting  Christianity. 
The  profession  is  certainly  rapidly  spreading.  A  Minister  in  the 
Government  is  a  Christian ;  professors  in  the  Universities  are  also 
Christian  preachers  ;  a  Japanese  Church,  with  its  own  Creed — 1.«.,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  with  a  sentence  added  to  exclude  Unitarians — ^has 
been  organised,  and  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in  the  country  is 
Christian.  There  is  nowhere  any  appearance  of  antagonism  to  the 
new  faith,  and  at  any  moment  Christianity  might  be  adopted  as  a  State 
religion.  But  this  success  may  not  be  what  it  seems.  It  may  be  that 
they  have  adopted  a  Western  religion  as  part  of  Western  civilisation, 
or  even  as  a  code  of  morals  best  fitted  to  promote  respectable  living. 
There  are  signs  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  the  reflection  of  one  of 
the  most  experienced  missionaries  that  seven-eighths  of  the  converts 
are  "  intellectual  "  Christians. 

The  converts  themselves  show  interest  in  Jesus  Christ  rather  than 
devotion  to  Him  as  the  revelation  of  God.  They  ask  for  opinions  about 
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His  work  and  diacuas  His  character;  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader,  but  thej  have  not  the  si^s  of  being 
born  again,  the  joy  of  those  who  know  where  they  stand,  and  Be© 
before  them  an  infinite  beyond.  They  by  their  own  confession  have 
been  taught  little  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  themselves  find  in  it 
little  which  seems  to  belong  to  Christianity.  "  Why  do  you  read  the 
Old  Testament  ?  "  was  a  question  frequently  put  to  me  by  students. 
Their  answers  to  my  questions  showed  that  even  when  they  knew 
something  about  types  and  fulfilment  of  predictions,  the  teaching  had 
taken  no  hold,  and  they  certainly  had  not  been  shown  how  the  God 
in  history  is  the  God  in. Christ. 

They  need  Moses  and  the  prophets  lest  they  become  Chnstian 
atheists,  followers  indeed  of  Christ  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  but  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  God  whose  image  Christ  is,  Moses,  we  are  told, 
aspired  to  see  the  face  of  God,  the  author  of  the  law  he  preached  to  the 
people.  That  was  impossible,  but  as  he  hid  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  he 
was  allowed  to  see  the  hinder  part — he  learned,  that  is  to  say,  of  God  in 
history.  The  Japanese  have  need  to  be  brought  where,  looking  hiick 
on  the  past,  they  will  see  traces  that  the  righteous  God  has  passed  by. 
^V  Moses  must  startle  them  by  revealing  the  Almighty  who  is  not  far 
from  any  one,  and  is  terrible  in  Hia  righteousness ;  a  prophet  must 
convince  them  of  sin,  and  force  from  their  hearts  the  words,  **  Woe  is 
me,  for  I  am  undone."  The  Christianity  they  are  taught  moat  be  that 
which  made  Felix  tremble ;  the  Christ  who  is  preached  must  be  the 
Christ  whose  eyes  are  as  fire ;  and  the  demand  made  must  not  be  the 
acceptance  of  a  form  or  a  creed,  or  even  of  a  code  of  morals,  but  of  a 
new  life.  The  Japanese  need  to  be  awed^  to  be  smitten  into  serious- 
ness, by  the  revelation  of  the  God  who  is  above  the  world,  an<l  of  the 
hell  which  is  underneath  civilisation. 

Up  to  now  they  have  delighted  to  paint  Fugi-yama,  their  sacred 
mount,  Burronnded  by  birds  and  flowers^  and  they  have  regarded  the 
happy  man  as  the  highest  man.  They  have  need  to  !eam  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  that  fire  is  the  fitting  garment  of  the  holy  mountain, 
and  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows  is  the  highest  man.  When  they  know 
the  Eternal,  they  will  make  friends  with  sorrow,  and  the  Christian 
message  will  be  comfort  and  joy  and  peace. 

Missionaries,  who  know  the  East  as  no  passing  traveller  can  pos- 
sibly know  it,  and  who  devote  themselves  to  hand  on  to  the  people  the 
joy  and  life  of  Christianity,  can  alone  lay  down  the  exact  method  of 
preaching.  What  has  been  said  here  is  otiered  only  as  a  suggestion. 
Christianity  was  first  preached  to  those  who  knew  the  law.  The 
preacher  of  repentance  prepared  the  way  for  the  preacher  of  forgive- 
ness. The  transfigured  Christ  was  supported  by  Moses  and  Elias. 
The  law  is  read  in  our  churches  before  the  Body  and  Blood  is  offered. 
The  Jews,  wherever  the   Gospel  has  spread  in  Europe,  have  been 
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the  living  evidence  of  the  jadgment  of  Grod,  and  have  unoonsoionsljr 
preached  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

The  East  seems  to  need  more  Old  Testament  teaching,  given  in 
the  light  of  modem  historic  and  scientific  discoveries,  so  that  the 
people  may  understand  the  law  Christ  came  to  fulfil,  look  for  the 
"  new  earth  "  of  which  he  preached,  and  be  convinced  of  the  sin  for 
which  He  has  won  forgiveness.  There  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a  more 
aggressive  Poritanism  among  missionaries — a  Jewish  intolerance  of 
heathen  ways  and  philosophies — a  more  vigorous  assertion  of  the 
reign  of  law  and  of  Qod's  vengeance  on  all  law-breakers — a  more 
practical  love  of  simplicity  in  life  and  in  worship — ^a  greater  sympathy 
with  the  human  desire  for  liberty — a  more  present  consciousness  of 
being  God's  ambassadors  to  man. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  saying  for  those  who  are  anxious  only 
to  preach  the  Christ  they  have  found^  and  who  forget  the  training 
by  which  they  were  prepared  to  receive  £[im.  But  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man,  or  even  to  one  generation,  to  sow  and  to  reap.  It  may  be 
enough  if  in  one  generation  we  preach  Moses  and  the  prophets  to  the 
East,  and  leave  to  our  children  the  welcome  given  to  those  who  bring 
the  Gospel  of  peace. 

Samuel  A.  Barnett. 
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fflHE  statistics  of  the  election  admit  of  investigation  from  several 
JL  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  tiie  voting  of  1892  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  first  Council  in  1889.  It  is  not  possible 
yet  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  individual  voters,  but  a  com- 
parison can  be  fairly  made  by  taking  the  highest  Progressive  vote  and 
the  highest  Tory  vote  in  each  constituency  at  each  of  the  two  elections. 
There  are  fifty-eight  constituencies  in  London;  and,  of  these,  six 
were  uncontested  on  the  present  occasion ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
compare  the  polls  only  in  the  remaining  fifty-two  cases.  In  these, 
subject  to  the  observation  above  made,  the  statistics  are  as  follows  : 


Total  Progressive  voters  in  1889 

1892          .         . 

104,511 
140,109 

„             increase  of  Progressive  voters 

35,598 

Total  Tory  voters  in  1889    . 

1892    .... 

94,455 
109,169 

Increase  of  Tory  voters 

14,714 

Or  it  may  be  put  in  another  way  : 

Progressive  voters  in  1889  .... 
Tory  voters  in  1889 

104,511 
94,445 

Progressive  majority  in  1889 

10,050 

Progressive  voters  in  1 892  . 

Tory  voters  in  1892 

Progressive  majority  in  1892 

140,109 
109,169 

80,940 

TOL.  LXI.  2  M 
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Beckoned  in  the  same  manner,  the  total  voters  in  these  constitaencieB 

were : 

In  1889 198,966 

In  1892 249,278 

Showing  an  increase  of 50,312 

or  abont  25  per  cent.,  of  which  increase  for  every  two  who  voted  for 
the  Tories,  five  voted  for  the  Progressives. 

There  is  still  another  comparison  which  can  be  made  between  the 
total  figures,  so  as  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  those  on  the  register 
who  voted.  Taking  the  figures  for  1889  given  in  Mr.  Stead's 
Electors'  Gnide,  and  those  for  1892  given  in  the  Times,  we  get,  for 
the  fifty-two  constitnencies  concerned,  the  following : 

Total  on  the  Kegister  for  1889    ....        470,959 
„  „  1892    ....        489,704 

And  therefore  we  have : 

Percentage  of  those  on  the  register  voting  in  1889    42.2  per  cent. 
„  „     •  „  „  1892    60*9       „ 

It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison,  the  effective  number  on  the  register  of  1892  is  not  so 
large  as  it  seems  to  be  in  comparison  with  that  in  1889.  For  the 
election  took  place  in  1892  nearly  two  months  later  than  in  1889. 
The  register  was,  therefore,  two  months  older,  and  Londoners  move 
about  so  much  that  a  register  of  489,704  names  does  not  practically 
contain  more  effective  voters  in  March  than  one  of  470,959  contains 
in  January.  The  improvement,  therefore,  in  the  percentage  of 
those  voting  is  greater  than  it  seems.  There  is  another  x>oint  to  be 
considered,  too,  before  these  percentages  are  set  down  as  indicating 
the  exact  truth.  The  one  man  one  vote  principle  prevails  in  the 
County  Council  election.  No  person  may  vote  in  more  than  one 
division  of  London.  Yet  the  names  of  many  are  on  the  registers  of 
several  divisions.  There  is  no  means  at  present  of  discovering  the 
number  who  are  thus  on  more  registers  than  one,  but  several  con- 
siderationi  render  it  not  improbable  that  the  diminution  of  the 
effective  register  of  London  by  adopting  the  one  man  one  vote  prin- 
ciple would  not  be  less  than  20,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  persons  voting  amounts 
roughly  to  about  1000  in  each  constituency.  There  are,  besides  the 
City,  only  four  constituencies  which  show  a  diminution  in  the  highest 
VrogreBBiv  vote.  These  are  West  St.  Pancras,  Central  Finsbniy, 
Wei^  Islington,  and  North  Kensington.     In  all  these  cases  there  were 

BCial  reasoni.     The   Toty  vote  has  diminished  in  no  fewer  than 

><e0n  constitnencies,  namely.  Bow  and  Bromley,  Deptford,  East 

urjt  Haggerston,  Hoxton,  Lewisham,  limehouse,  West  Maryle- 
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bone,  Mile  End,  North  Paddingtoo,  West  Southwark,  Stepney,  and 
South  St.  Pancraa. 

There  ia  another  question  no  less  important  than  those  just  con- 
sidered :  How  does  the  polling  stand  in  lSy2  in  comparison  mth  that 
at  the  general  elections  of  1885  and  1886  ? 

Perhaps  this  question  may  be  best  dealt  with  in  the  following 
way:  Of  the  fifty-two  constituencies  contested  in  1892,  there  were 
fiye,  namely,  the  City,  Strand,  Wandsworth,  Dulwich,  and  Hammer- 
smith,  which  were  not  contested  in  1886.  In  the  remaining  forty- 
seven,  which  were  contested  on  both  occasions,  the  highest  Progressive 
vote  was  greater  in  181>2  than  the  Liberal  vote  in  188G  in  no  fewer 
than  thirty-seven  instances.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  great  importance 
that  it  is  well  to  give  the  complete  list  of  these  constituencies.  They 
are  as  follows : 


♦Battersea 

*Bow  and  Bromley 

Bermondsey 

Bethnal  Green,  N.E. 
*Brixton 
•CamberweU 
^Clapham 
♦Deptford 
*Ea«t  Finsbury 
•Fulhnm 
•Greenwich 

Central  Hackney 
•North  Hackney 

Hatrgerston 

HolboiTi 
•North  Islington 

East  Islington 

West  Islington 

Kennington 


North  Kenfiiijgton 
Lewishnm 

*  Lime  house 
*Mile  End 
*\VeRt  Newington 

*  Norwood 

North  Paddin^^ton 
'••'Peck  ham 

Poplar 
♦Rntlierhith© 
*^U  George'8-in-t he-East 

North  St,  Paiici-as 

South  St.  Faneraa 

East  8t.  Pancras 

Stepney 

Wc.st  Southwark 
♦Walworth 
♦Woolwich 


In  twenty  of  the  above  conatitnencies,  which  are  indicated  by  *, 
the  highest  Progressive  polled  in  1892  not  only  more  votes  than  the 
Liberal  in  188C,  bat  more  than  the  Liberal  in  1885. 

And  lastly,  in  the  following  constituencies,  at  present  repres  nted 
ia  Parliament  by  Tories,  the  Progressives  of  1892  got  more  votes 
than  the  Tories  of  1885,  namely: 


Bow  and  Bromley 
North  Camherwell 
Clapham 
Deptford 
Fidham 


Greenwich 
North  llacknoy 
West  NewingtoU 
East  St.  Panrra^ 
Walworth 


It  does  not  seem  a  very  exaggerated  inference  that  the  Liberals 
may  reasonably  expect  to  win  these  seats  at  the  next  election,  most 
of  which  in  fact  they  held  in  1885.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
inquiry  to  go  into  the  prospects  of  tlie  next  General  Election  in  London 
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from  other  points  of  view,  otherwise  the  prospects  of  certain  seats 
might  be  dealt  with  where  the  Liberal  ontlook  has  been  greatlj 
improved  by  the  results  of  the  County  Council  Election,  such  for 
instance  as  in  Central  Hackney,  where  Mr.  Pickersgill's  action  has 
rendered  success  at  the  next  election  so  probable.  But  the  point 
dealt  with  here  refers  only  to  what  the  statistics  of  the  several 
elections  considered  may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  showing. 

In  comparing  the  possible  polling  at  the  coming  General  Election 
with  that  which  has  just  taken  place  there  are  some  points  which  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  reader.  The  constituencies  are  not  identical.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  the  plural  vote.  That  is  permitted,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Election,  and  prohibited  in  the 
County  Council  Election.  So  far  as  it  goes  the  prohibition  no  doubt 
told  favourably  for  the  Progressives  on  the  5th  of  March.  Then  the 
Parliamentary  register  contains  lodgers,  and  those  voting  on  the  service 
franchise ;  whereas  the  County  Council  register  omits  these,  and  con> 
tains  instead  women  and  peers.  It  includes  also  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  have  obtained  the  vote  by  successive  occupations  in  various 
boroughs  of  London,  which  qualifies  for  the  County  Council,  but  not 
for  the  Parliamentary  register.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in> 
elusion  of  the  lodgers  in  the  Parliamentary  voters  will  tell  favourably 
for  the  Liberals  at  the  next  election.  The  peers  are  inconsiderable. 
As  to  the  women  there  are  various  reports.  They  seem  in  general  to 
have  polled  fairly  well,  and  to  have  divided  their  votes  between  Pro- 
gressive and  Tory  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the  men.  The  total 
number  of  lodgers  seems  pretty  nearly  to  balance  that  of  women.  Thus 
in  Hoxton  there  are  8011  votes  on  the  Parliamentary  register  as  com- 
pared with  8029  on  the  County  Council  register.  On  the  one  hand 
there  are  1111  women  voters  and  88  men  who  vote  in  virtue  of 
successive  occupation  in  various  parts  of  London ;  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  965  lodgers  and  216  persons  who  vote  in  virtue  of  the  service 
franchise. 

Taking  this  and  half  a  dozen  other  fairly  tjrpical  constituencies  the 
following  list  will  show  that  though  they  individually  difier,  the 
aggregate  number  of  voters  is  practically  the  same  on  the  Parliamentary 
^nd  OD  the  County  Council  lists. 


Parliamentary        County  Council 

Register.                   Register. 

Hoxton 

8011          ...             8029 

Holborn 

12,217         ...         13,807 

Kennington 

935G         ...            8521 

North  Kensington 

10,400         ...            9642 

Westminster     . 

7971         ...            7766 

South-west  Bethnal  Green 

7821         ...            8443 

Central  Hackney 

8951         ...           8286 

64,727  68,994 
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One  marked  feature  dedncible  at  once  from  the  figures  of  the  elec- 
[tion  is  the  great  straigLtness  of  the  voting.  Tbe  Progressive  party 
kept  well  together,  so  did  the  Tory  party ;  the  Independents  were  no- 
I  where.  The  two  Progressives  got  precisely  the  same  number  of  votes 
in  Bow  and  Bromley,  where  one  of  them  was  a  working  man  candi- 
|date ;  the  same  thing  occurred  in  Central  Finsbnry,  In  eight  more 
cases  the  two  differed  by  less  than  20  votes  ;  and  in  twenty-fonr  oat 
,of  the  fifty-two  constituencies  the  two  Progressives  differed  from  one 
[another  by  less  than  sixty  votes.  In  Hoxton,  for  instance,  where  one 
!'ory  stood  against  two  Progressives,  a  contest  in  which  split  voting  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  than  in  a  fight  two  to  two,  the  numbers 
iwere  as  follows: 

Vote*. 
For  the  two  Progressives    . 
For  the  one  Tory         ...» 
For  tho  tirst  Progressive  and  the  Tory 
For  the  second  Pi'ogTessive  and  the  Tory 
For  the  first  Progressive  alone     . 
For  the  second  Progressive  alone 
Spoiled  Votes 

Another  instance  which  we  may  take  as  typical  of  a  totally  different 
|rt;ate  of  things  is  that   of   Chelsea.     There  two   Progressives,  two 
iea,    and   two    Social    Democrats    stood.       The    voting    was    as 
)llow8: 

Costelloe  tuid  Smith  (Progressives) 

Plumpers  for  Costelloe 

Plumpers  for  Smith     . 

Chapman  and  Humphrey  (Tories) 

Plumpers  for  Chapman 

Plumpers  for  Humphi-ey     , 

Quelch  ami  Geard  (Social  Democrats) 

Plumpers  for  Quelch  . 

Plumpers  for  Geai-d    . 

One  Progressive  and  one  Tory 

One  Progressive  ami  one  Socialist 

One  Tory  and  one  Socialist 

The  smallness  of  the  pure  Socialist  vote  is  marked  not  only  in  this 
constituency  where  perhaps  it  was  most  feared,  but  throughout 
London  generally. 

IL— How  It  Came  About. 

The  victory  came  about  essentially  because  the  Progressives  had 
something  worth  fighting  for,  and  the  Tories  had  not.  The  Progressives 

leented  a  more  or  less  definite  conception  of  a  future  policy.  The 
Tories  bad  no  policy  but  that  of  negation.  And  Lord  Rosebery 
Bummed  it  all  up  when  he  said,  '*  You  will  never  more  the  mass  of 
your  fellow-countrymen  to  any  great  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  negation.' 
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I  tHnk,  too,  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  tlie  press  on  tlie  Tory 
side  helped  tho  Progressive  party.  The  Timf%  and  the  rest  of  th© 
Tory  press  which  practically  followed  its  lead,  overdid  their  part.' 
Their  abase  of  the  County  Council  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  based  on 
no  facts.  They  rested  their  case  oq  a  rise  ia  the  rates,  and  they  were 
unable  to  show  that  the  rise  was  anything  other  than  wholly  in- 
significant. They  relied  on  misrepresentation,  and  they  found  that 
the  people  to  whom  they  appealed  knew  quite  enough  to  see  through 
the  misrepresentation.  In  truth,  they  greatly  overestimated  the 
ignorance  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  recent  campaign  than 
the  way  in  which  the  electors  understood  the  issues  before  them.  The 
vote  given  on  March  5  was  a  thoroughly  intelligent  vote.  One  could 
see  this  at  the  meetings,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  pretty  wide 
experience  to  judge  from.  This  result  is  chiefly  due  to  three  causes* 
In  the  first  place  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Liberal  press.  There 
never  has  been  an  occasion  when  the  press  has  fought  the  people's 
battle  better.     Here  is  what  Lord  Rosebery  said : 

"There  had  been  two  newspapers  which  had  divested  themselves  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  ordinary  intelligence  by  which  most  papere  grew  to  give 
promineoco  to  London  concerns — he  meant  the  N^rr  and  Tfni  Daih/  Chronicle^ 
<Cheei^.)  Other  papers  had  done  much  to  assist  them;  but,  as  far  as  his 
experience  went,  no  two  papers  Iiad  done  so  much  to  give  London  an  Lnterest 
in  itself  as  the  two  he  had  mentioned." 

In  corroboration  of  what  Lord  Ilosebery  stated,  I  may  say  that 
during  the  month  preceding  the  5th  of  March,  the  Dftih/  ChronicU 
devoted  no  fewer  than  03  columns  to  the  County  Council  election, 
and  the  Sitir  no  fewer  than  101  columns.  The  Baibj  Ncws^  too, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  did  much  for  the  election  directly,  and 
indirectly  it  did  a  peculiar  service  in  the  full  reports  it  gave  of  the 
great  meetings  held  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  which,  though  not  dealiDg 
specially  with  the  County  Council  election,  yet  did  a  gi'eat  deal  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Progressive  party. 
The  second  great  means  of  instruction  lay  in  the  leaflets  iasaed 
by  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical  Union.  These  leaflets  showed 
what  the  County  Council  had  done  for  the  people,  and  what  further 
powers  were  still  necessary  for  it.  They  embodied  the  London  pro- 
gramme, with  which  the  people  had  become  familiar ;  they  were 
short  and  printed  in  good  type,  and  they  bore  each  on  only  one  point. 
The  third  means  of  instruction  was  afforded  by  the  meetings  them- 
selves. These  were  numerous  and  well  attended,  I  am  in  a  'position 
to  compare  these  with  meetings  held  just  before  the  last  two  general 
elections,  Hn  many  cases  in  the  very  same  halls,  and  for  size, 
enthusiasm,  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  points  raised, 
the   meetings   on  the  present  occasion  were   better    than  those    of 
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1886,  and  abont  equal  to  those  of  1885,  The  fact  that  they  are 
comparable  with  those  at  a  General  Election  itself  shows  the  ertra- 
ordinary  interest  taken  in  the  civic  questions  at  issue. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Liberal  organisation  was  not  good.  I  dare- 
say it  waa  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  better,  strange 
to  say,  than  that  on  the  other  side.  And  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  it  was  in  1885,  18S6,  or  1889.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
London  Liberal  and  Radical  Union,  ably  led  by  Mr.  Caneton,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Seager  is  the  indefatigable  secretary,  enormous  strides 
kaye  been  made  since  1886  in  the  organisation  of  the  Liberal  party 

the  metropolis.  There  are  some  men  on  the  committees  of  that 
[Union  who  thoroughly  understand  the  work ;  and  not  a  few  associa- 
ions  in  the  different  constituencies  are  exceedingly  efficient.  There 
Iwere  only  two  or  three  constituencies  where  the  local  Liberal  and 
Radical  Association  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  support  of  the  Progres- 
eive  candidates,  and  without  doubt  the  improvement  of  the  Liberal 
opganisation  has  contributed  materially  to  the  recent  victory.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  excellent  work  done,  and  the  untiring  energies 
of  Mr.  Caaston,  Mr.  Seager,  and  their  coadjutom,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  endeavour 
whatever  was  made  to  get  hold  of  the  removals  during  the  late  elec- 
tion, and  that  fact  alone  will  enfold  to  the  skilled  electioneer  of  the 
provinces  the  backward  state  in  which  we  still  are.  The  local  asso- 
ciations will  in  all  these  matters  have  heavy  metal  to  contend  against 
when  the  General  Election  comes  on,  and  if  they  mean  to  win  they 
should  without  delay  look  to  their  guns.  The  enthusiasm  engendered 
by  the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting  brought  many  to  the  poll ; 
it  also  turned  many  who  have  hitherto  held  back  into  really  active 
workers  for  the  moment.  There,  indeed,  has  lain  the  real  operative 
cause  of  success.  While  the  work  has  afforded  to  the  organisations  a 
sort  of  preliminary  canter  for  the  General  Election,  it  has,  or  ought  to 
have,  disclosed  to  them  their  own  weaknesses.  Whether  the  Liberals 
win  or  lose  the  next  General  Election  depends  largely  on  whether  the 
local  workers  learn  the  lessons  thus  taught. 

The  experience  of  the  School  Board  Election  also  contributed  to 
success  on  the  present  occasion.  Progressive  London  learned  a  sharp 
lesson  there.  Disunion  brought  defeat,  and  the  lesson  came  in  time 
to  be  of  value  for  the  County  Council  Election.  There  was  a  real 
endeavour  made  by  all  sections  of  the  party  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
to  give  and  take  in  the  matter  of  candidates ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  complete  fusion  for  the  time  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  vote.  The 
Labour  party  have  treated  tho  Liberals  fairly  and  squarely,  and  have 
met  with  similar  treiktment  in  return.  Union,  in  fact,  has  won  the 
present  election  just  as  disunion  lost  the  School  Board  election.  The 
give    and    take    has  been  facilitated  by  the  double- me mbe red  con- 
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stitnencies.  When  the  Reform  Act  of  1885  was  )>assed,  there  werer 
many  who  desired  the  Parliamentary  constituencies  to  be  .doable- 
membered  with  that  very  object.  They  cannot  be  made  double  now. 
The  only  other  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  by  having  a  second 
ballot ;  and,  as  this  is  a  practical  consequence  of  the  payment  of  elec- 
tion expenses,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  difficulty  is  met.  The 
clubs,  closely  allied  as  they  are  with  the  trades  unions,  rendered  good 
help ;  Mr.  Beun,  the  whip  of  the  Progressives,  was  unwearying ;. 
and  of  the  Socialists  the  Fabian  Society  stood  in  with  the- 
Liberals.  And  last,  bat  not  least,  the  great  leaders  of  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies  brought  into  the  field  an  entirely  new  element,  ^d 
urged  the  support  of  the  Progressive  policy  for  London  as  part  of  a. 
religious  duty. 

Such  were  some  of  the  influences  at  work  to  secure  success  as  the- 
election  drew  near.  But  the  real  causes  of  success  must  be  looked 
for  deeper  down.  London  has  been  going  through  a  long  process  of 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  her  own  affiiirs.  There  hcus  been  am 
enormous  amount  of  effort  expended  on  the  political  education  and 
formation  of  London  since  the  great  defeat  of  1886  ;  and  it  is  as  well 
at  once  to  recognise  that  one  of  the  first  causes  of  London's  awakening 
was  the  agitation  for  Home  Eule  in  Ireland.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1886,  and  the  whole  of  1887  and  1888,  a  most  active  propaganda^ 
wa^  carried  out  in  every  constituency  of  London.  Many  of  the  meet- 
ings were  small ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the  Irish  question  became  better 
understood,  the  need  of  Home  Eule  for  London  too  became  more  appa- 
rent,«and  the  doctrines  first  preached  so  sedulously  by  Mr.  Firth  and 
his  friends  of  the  Municipal  Reform  League  came  once  more  to  the' 
surface,  this  time  more  widely  diffused  and  better  appreciated. 

In  the  meantime  the  London  Liberal  and  Eadical  Ui)ion  had  been 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  1887,  and  in  the  following  year  the  atten- 
tion of  Londoners  was  called  to  their  own  affairs  by  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  and  by  the  fight  for  London's  rights  in  connection 
with  that  Bill.  It  was  that  fight  which  first  formed  the  London' 
Liberal  members  into  the  firm  and  unbroken  body  which  they  have- 
from  that  time  onward  continued  to  be.  The  objects  then  entertsdned 
were  described  in  a  resolution  adopted  in  August  1888  at  a  con— 
ference  between  the  officers  of  the  London  Liberal  Association  and 
the  general  committee  of  the  London  Liberal  and  Eadical  Union. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Firth,  whose  far-seeing  views  it  embodied,  views  which  had  been 
already  expressed  in  his  book  on  the  Eeform  of  the  London  Govern- 
ment, published  in  1882,  and  were  shared  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Phillips^ 
and  his  other  friends  on  the  Municipal  Eeform  League.  The  resolu- 
tion is  quoted  as  follows  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Daily  News :  — 
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"  Kesolved,  on  the  motion  of  Profeissor  Stuart,  M,P,,  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Howell  M.P.,  supported  by  Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  'That  those  present  at  thu 
CotifereDce  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  tiecu're  the 
retura  to  the  new  Council  of  London,  as  representatives  for  the  several 
div^.sions,  men  in  favour  of  ciireful  management,  efiicient  administ ration , 
proper  application  and  economical  use  of  the  pubhc  funds  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  a  progi'e88ive  pohcy  in  all  niattors  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
people  of  L<3ndon  ;  and  who  will  he  prepared  to  ensure  constant  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  vast  industrial  population  of  the  meti*v>]>olis,  and  wlio 
i^hall,  as  far  aa  can  be  secured,  be  in  favour  of  the  adjustment  of  the  inci- 
dence of  the  rates,  the  equalisation  of  the  poor  rates,  the  control  of  the 
police,  the  abolition  of  City  piivileges,  the  utilisation  of  endowments,  tiie 
control  of  gas,  water,  market^*,  and  hackney  carriages,  the  control  of  metro- 
politan asylums,  the  reform  of  Pofir-law  administi-ation,  the  reform  of  London 
local  government^  the  abolition  of  the  cotil  tfix,  the  reform  of  the  regisfter^ 
the  abolition  of  aldermen,  and  the  control  of  open  f^paces/  " 

"This  resolution,"  continues  the  Bailj/  Mws,  **waa  acted  on  in 
most  of  the  constituencies  j  and,  after  the  saccesa  of  the  programme 
in  the  County  Council  elections,  Bills  embodying  it  were  introduced" 
by  the  London  Liberal  members  in  the  Session  of  1889,^'  It  ia  this 
resolution  which  is  the  basis  of  what  is  now  known  familiarly  as  the 
London  programme,  and  which  has  practically  been  reproduced,  with 
the  amendments  and  additions  which  the  experience  of  four  years  has 
suggested,  in  the  Progressive  programme  on  which  the  present  election 
has  been  fought.  But  the  movement  to  give  London  political  unity 
by  formulating  London  requirements  really  began  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  It  started  from  the  labours  of  Mr.  Firth,  and  first  assumed 
definite  shape,  as  the  proper  policy  for  winning  London,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  meetings  at  Leeds  in  the  end  of  1886,  when  the  Liberal 
party  began  to  recover  from  the  stunning  defeat  which  it  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  earlier  part  of  that  year. 

But  in  tracing  back  and  en umeratiug  the  causes  of  victory,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  omit  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  County  Council 
itself.  That  body,  which  was  so  despised  and  reviled  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  privilege,  had  been,  unknown  and  unperceived  by  them, 
endearing  itself  to  the  mass  of  London's  people.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  here  what  the  Council  has  done  for  the  people ;  it  i» 
enough  to  say  that  it  has  received  an  imperative  mandate  to  continue 
in  the  coarse  it  has  begun.  But  the  warning  uttered  seven  months 
ago  by  Mr.  Acworth,  a  Conservative  councillor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
St,  James's  Gazdtc,  has  come  true.  '*  Speaking,"  says  he,  *'  as  one 
anzions  for  the  success  of  the  Unionist  Oovemment  at  the  next 
elections,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that,  of  all  the  electioneering  cards 
it  i»  possible  to  play,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  worse  one,  among 
moderate-minded  men  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  metropolis,  than 
promiscuous  abuse  of  the  London  County  Council/'  Their  neglect  of 
thifl  warning  was  only  one  of  the  fatal  mistakes  which  the  Tory  party 
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miMie.     Anotber  fatal  mistake   was  made   when  they  produced  the 

Dukes  to  fight  the  battle  of  their  own  privileges.  Nothing  has  been 
seen  like  it  before  in  London,  and  the  results  have  been  such  that  it 
ia  probable  nothing  will  be  seen  like  it  again*  The  Dukes  worked 
hard,  both  at  public  meetings  and  behind  the  scenes.  I  have  in  my 
possession  at  least  a  dozen  copies  of  an  invitation  to  *'  a  party  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  sent  to  respectable  tradesmen  of  the  parish  of 
Shoreditch,  where  no  Diike  has  been,  I  suppose,  for  many  a  long  year. 
These  tactics  were  extremely  injurious  to  the  Tory  party  ;  and,  in 
summing  up  the  causes  of  the  Progressive  victory,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  has  undoubtedly  been  the  ertraordinary  mistakes  of  their 
opponents. 

III.— What  It  Means. 

The  victory  of  March  5  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the' 
coming  General  Election  in  London.  It  shows  the  truth  of  the 
anticipation  that  the  advocacy  of  Home  Rule  was  what  would  win 
London  for  Liberalism,  but  of  Home  Rule  for  London  as  well  as 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  London  has  had  an  object-lesson  in  self- 
government.  The  County  Council  has  done  well  with  the  powers 
which  it  has,  and  Londoners  feel  that  it  should  be  entrusted  with 
more.  The  three  points  which  have  won  the  election  are :  that  the 
Council  must  continue  its  past  administrative  policy  ;  that  the  Conncil 
must  be  endowed  with  full  municipal  powers  ;  and  that  the  owners  of 
ground  values  must  be  taxed. 

Of  these  three  points,  the  two  latter  require  legislation  ;  and  the 
Liberal  party  has  taken  them  up.  Step  by  step  during  the  past 
four  years  the  Liberal  party  as  a  body  has  advanced  towards  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  dealing  with  London  questions*  It 
has  now  finally  included  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Newcastle 
programme,  and  in  the  recent  great  Liberal  meetings  in  London  the 
leadei'B  of  the  party  have  pledged  themselves  to  London  reforms. 
London  has  spoken  for  the  past  three  years  with  two  voices.  While 
her  voice  in  the  County  Council  has  been  Progressive,  her  voice  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  Conservative.  The  extraordinary 
spectacle  has  been  presented  of  London's  representatives  in  Parliament 
impeding  and  reviling  her  representatives,  elected  by  the  same  consti- 
tuencies, in  the  C'ounty  Council.  If  London  is  to  get  what  she  wants, 
she  will  have  to  speak  with  one  voice.  There  has  been  obviously  a 
considerable  turning  over  to  the  Progressive  side  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  small  occupier  class  in  the  recent  election,  the  class  which  went 
most  against  the  Liberals  in  18S6.  These  men  have  turned  because 
of  the  rates.  They  are  struck  most  heavily  by  the  rates,  and  they 
want  to  have  the  owners  and  ground  landlords  made  contributory. 
Nothing  else  will  bring  them  relief,  and  they  want  relief.     So  th< 
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have  voted  for  a  County  Council  in  favoar  of  aecnring  that  relief,  and 
of  avoiding,  till  that  is  got,  the  great  permanent  improvements  which 
otherwise  must  full  so  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  occupier.  But  the  County  Council  caonot  itself  grant  that 
relief.  Parliaraent  alone  can  do  that.  Are  the  voters  of  the 
metropolis  so  bent  on  securing  their  own  relief  that  they  will  support 
the  Liberal  candidates  for  Parliament  as  they  have  supported  the 
Progressive  candidates  for  the  County  Council  ?  In  the  answer  to 
that  lies  not  only  the  answer  to  whether  London  will  be  Liberal  or 
Tory  at  next  election,  but  the  answer  also  to  the  question  whether 
she  will  get  what  she  wants.  Full  municipal  government  and  the 
reorganisation  of  local  taxation  are  within  her  grasp.  Is  she  to  lay 
hold  of  them  or  not  ?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  how  the  two  parties 
stand.  The  Tories  are  against  doing  these  things  for  London ;  the 
Liberals  are  in  favour  of  doing  them.  London,  if  she  means  business, 
must  not  stultify  herself  again  by  giving  out  two  different  voices. 
And,  while  the  line  of  action  for  Londoners  is  clear  enough,  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Liberal  party  is  no  leas  clear.  It  must  make 
up  its  mind  that  it  has  to  meet  the  cry  of  London  by  some  definite 
and  immediate  action ;  and  of  all  that  is  pressing  and  urgent,  the 
most  pressing  and  urgent  is  the  complete  and  effective  reorganisation 
of  the  incidence  of  Jjondon'a  local  taxation. 

Some  pessimists  suppose  tliat  London  is  m  inherently  opposed  to 
Irish  Home  Rule  that  the  scale  will  be  turned  once  more  against  the 
Liberals  thereby,  and  that  she  will  go  back  to  1886.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  entertain  that  idea.  I  believe  London  to  be  practically 
converted  to  Irish  Home  Rule.  Where  she  is  not  converted  to  it 
she  remains  indifferent.  But  she  knows,  just  aa  well  as  others  do, 
that,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  coming  back  to 
power  in  a  few  months ;  that  he  will  be  sent  back  with  a  Home  Rule 
majority  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  even  though  London  stays 
still.  Why  then  should  the  London  working  mftn,  the  London  shop- 
keeper, be  expected  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  lost  cause  of  L'nionism  ?  He  is  not  such  a  fool ;  he  will  look 
after  himself ;  he  will  return  Liberals,  because  he  knows  that  the 
Liberal  Party  is  pledged  to  give  him  the  reforms  he  so  legitimately 
desires.  And,  if  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Irish  question,  every 
other  point  in  the  Liberal  programme  adds  additional  force  to  London's 
allegiance.  Who  wants,  and  who  requires  more  than  Londoners,  such 
reforms  as  that  of  registration  and  the  payment  of  members  ? 

But  while  these  are  hopeful  speculations,  there  is  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Progressive  London  is  for  the  moment  in  great  danger 
from  over-confidence,  which  must,  to  some  extent,  be  the  result  of  so 
great  a  victory.  She  will  have  to  encounter  a  desperate  enemy.  The 
Tory  party  will  not  sit  quietly  down  under  their  defeat;  they  will 
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discipline  their  forces  and  perfect  their  organisation.  Thej  are 
much  more  amenable  to  discipline  than  Progressives.  If  Progressiyes 
once  more  become  disunited  they  will  be  beaten ;  and  every  art  will 
be  used  to  disunite  them.  The  only  hope  of  safety  is  to  maintain 
the  present  position,  in  which  the  Progressive  party  and  the  Liberal 
party  have  for  the  moment  become  practically  synonymous  terms  in 
London,  and  wisely  to  continue  to  suspend  our  differences  as  to  what 
should  be  done  the  day  after  to-morrow  till  what  we  can  gain  to- 
morrow  by  united  effort  is  accomplished.  On  the  work  of  the  imme- 
diate future  we  are  absolutely  at  one,  and  the  success  of  union,  and 
the  development  and  modification  of  men's  thoughts,  may  well  b& 
trusted  to  bring  about  the  same  harmony  in  the  farther  future. 
More  than  this,  the  Liberals  of  London  must  look  to  their  organi- 
sation. This  must  be  done  in  every  constituency.  Depend  upon  it 
the  call  to  organise  went  out  on  March  7  through  the  whole  Tory 
parky  of  London  ;  and  if  we  Liberals  are  to  beat  them,  organise^ 
organise,  organise,  must  be  our  mot  d!ordre, 

James  Stuart. 


I 


THE  expressions,  '*  Siberia,"  "  Eussian  Exile,"  ^'  Kussian  Political," 
have  become  in  our  time  household  words  among  English- 
speaking  people.  Uaforfcnnately  the  ideas  connected  with  these 
terms  are  often  either  so  vague  as  to  be  quite  meaningless  or  child- 
ishly grotesque.  Dr.  Lansdell  speaks,  in  his  book,  "Across  Siberia/' 
as  of  a  possibility  of  his  entering  a  Siberian  prison,  sericmsly  expecting 
to  see  a  new  '^  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors."  Mr.  H,'  do 
Windt,  in  his  voluminous  notes  on  Siberia  just  published,  confesses 
that  when,  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  went  to  interview  the  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  M*  Kamorsky,  he  *^  expected  to  find  an  austere  elderly 
individual,  hardened,  if  not  brntalised,  by  years  of  contact  with 
criminaJs — a  valgar,  dictatorial  man,  sly  as  a  fox  and  close  as  wax." 
These  babyish  conceptions  of  two  '*  investigators "  of  Bussian  and 
Siberian  reality  are  very  typical.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
only  too  many  English  and  American  people  imagine  Siberia  as  a 
gigantic  block  of  ice,  covered  with  snow  the  whole  year  round, 
and  inhabited  by  only  three  classes:  Polar  bears,  officials,  and 
exiles.  The  officials  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  spend  their 
time  in  anything  except  ferocity  and  oppression,  and  ihe  exiles  also 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  ever  laugh,  but  only  suffer,  and  walk 
about  with  faces  on  which  can  be  read  in  capital  lettera,  /  suffer. 
This  frivolous  tendency  to  think  of  both  suffering  and  oppression  as 
always  accompanied  by  the  theatrical  concomitants  of  a  third-rat© 
melodrama  leads  to  a  very  sad  result.  In  course  of  time  these  naive 
people  discover  the  astonishing  facts  that  there  is  summer  in  Siberia, 
that  there  are  flowers  and  fish,  and  many  other  good  things,  and  that 
the  exiles  do  not  only  suffer,  but  also  eat  and  sleep,  and  even  Qiornbile 
dktu  !)  laugh.     Or  els©  some   '*  investigator,'*  after  the  fashion  of 

•  "Siberia  As  It  U.'*     By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.RG.S.,  Anthor  of  ''From  Pekfn  to 
Cabue  by  Landf"  "  A  Ride  to  India/'  &c.    With  an  Introduction  by  Hor  Excelleacj 
•MiwUme  Olga  Novikoff  (O*  K.).     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ld,     1892, 
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Mr,  de  Windt,  makes  a  special  journey  to  liusaia,  and  brings  back 
information  (collected  by  him  "  with  the  utmost  caution  and  delibe- 
ration ")  that  M.  Kamorsky,  like  many  other  Russian  officials,  is 
**  a  genial  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  a 
fair  moustache,  fashionably  attired  in  a  light  grey  suit,  with  varnished 
boots,  and  wearing  a  gardenia  in  his  button-hole."  Then  all  the 
naive  people  feel  disappointed.  "  Where  ia  the  oppression,"  they 
exclaim,  *'  when  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  cheerful  looks  ?  And 
how  is  it  possible  that  people  who  wear  such  exquisite  waistcoats  aa 
M.  Kamorsky  can  do  any  wrong?  It  is  evident  that  we  have  been 
deceived  by  sensational  journalism." 

Mr.  de  Windt  is  perfectly  right  in  accusing  English  and  American 
fiction  of  a  certain  type,  of  encouraging  in  the  public  bad  taste  and 
mischievoas  ignorance  about  the  realities  of  Ilussian  life  ;  and  I  abould 
like  to  think  that  it  is  juat  his  wish  to  counteract  this  literature  which 
accounts  for  many  wearisome  pages  of  his  book  filled  up  with 
descriptions  and  detoild  of  Hussian  and  Siberian  life  which  are 
generally  known  or  self-evident  to  any  reasoning  being.  I  mean 
those  descriptions  of  streets,  hotels,  and  an  evening  dance  in  Tomsk  ; 
accounts  of  his  conversations  with  nnintereating  people,  disquisitions 
on  the  excellence  of  Russian  cigarettes  and  caviare,  and  complixnents 
to  Siberian  beauties. 


n. 

If  Mr.  de  Windt  had  confined  himself  in  his  book  to  counteracting 
the  ignorant  and  sensational  literature  represented  by  such  works  as 
"  Called  Back,"  and  an  American  novel  by  Miss  O'MeuKi  (of  which  I 
forget  the  title)  he  would  have  done  a  great  service  to  both  English 
and  Hussian  society.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  content  with  this,  but 
he  has  taken  ajion  binmelf  to  correct  the  errors  of  Mr.  Kennan — 
surely  a  somewhat  risky  enterprise,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that 
George  Kennan  spent  a  whole  year  collecting  materials  in  Siberia  and 
two  years  working  on  those  materials^  in  addition  to  the  time  he  had 
previously  spent  in  studying  the  standard  Hussian  works  on  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  going  to  write  (for  instance,  S.  V.  Maximov's 
*' Siberia  and  I'enal  Servitude"), whereas  Mr.de  Windt  started  for  Siberia 
from  St.  I'etersburg  on  July  20, 1891,  and  left  Tomsk  on  his  way  home 
in  September.  Mr.  de  Windt  does  not  give  us  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  time  occupied  by  his  journey  :  but  from  the  general  character 
of  his  narration  it  is  plain  that  at  the  utmost  his  **  investigation  of 
priaonB  "  could  hardly  have  occupied  three  months,  which  were,  more- 
over, warm,  summer  months.  During  this  period,  our  author  stopped 
to  investigate  the  prisons  (of  the  entire  Russian  Empire)  in  one  place 
in  European  Russia  (Moscow)  and  in  thnt  places  in  Siberia,  In 
Moscow  he  saw  one  prison,  in  Tumen  one,  in  Tobolsk  one,  and 
in  Tomsk    three.     He   also  examined  one    convict    barge.     Of  tho 
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irfiold  namber  of  Siberian  ^tapc  buildings  (which  according  to  the 
author's  own  statement  reaches  1 10)  he  visited  only  one  ;  and  that 
in  the  year  1887,  since  which  time  it  might  easily  have  tumbled  down 
from  rottenneas.  This  is  the  entire  arsenal  of  facts  /jcrstnui/ii/  obtained 
by  the  author.  He  did  not  see  a  single  one  of  the  convict  prisons 
of  the  Kharkov  province,  or  at  Iletzk,  so  notorious  for  their  horrors. 
He  did  not  see  a  single  party  of  prisoners  tramping  late  in  autumn 
up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  or  through  deep  snow  in  a  whirlwind.  He 
did  not  visit  a  single  place  of  exile,  with  the  exception  of  three  large 
towns;  nor  did  he  travel  at  a!l  farther  than  Irkoutsk,  although 
beyond  Irkoutsk  lies  the  whole  Yakout  land  (a  tract  of  country  three 
times  as  lai^e  as  France) ;  nor  did  he  leave  the  beaten  highway,  on 
both  sides  of  which  are  many  small  towns  and  villages  bearing  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkoutsk,  but  over- 
crowded with  exiles. 

And  with  this  diminutive  array  of  facts,  Mr.  de  Windt  takes  upon 
himself  to  judge  oT  all  Siberian  prisons,  of  all  the  exile  system,  and 
of  all  the  Russian  prison  life  and  administration.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  positively  asserts  to  be  "  erroneous  "  the  statements  of  persons 
who  have  taken  a  hundred  times  greater  trouble  than  himself  to  study 
the  question,  or  who  have  paid  with  years  of  trial  for  the  experience 
they  have  gained.  With  this  array  of  facts,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  **  that  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  exile  is  more  or  leas  of  a 
mythj  a  creation  of  modem  fiction  and  sensational  journalism,  and 
that,  whether  a  Russian  convict  be  located  in  Tomsk,  Nerchinsk,  or 
*  where  God  is  high  and  the  Tzar  is  far  away/  on  sea-girt  Saghalien, 
prison  life  in  Siberia  is  as  endurable  as  in  most,  and  more  tolerable 
than  in  many,  of  the  countries  of  the  world," 

m. 

Mr.  de  Windt's  expressions,  when  referring  to  facts,  are  not  remark- 
able for  accuracy ;  and  of  this  the  above  quotation  is  rather  character- 
istic. Instead  of  saying  "the  unjustly"  or  "disproportionately 
suflFering "  and  **  ill-treated "  exile,  he  says  "  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  exile/*  The  latter  expi*ession  may  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
applied  to  the  position  of  politiail  exiles  in  Siberia,  but  certainly  not 
to  the  ordinary  common-law  criminal  exiles,  who  form  the  enormous 
majority.  No  reasonable  person  has  ever  accused  the  Russian  prison 
administration  of  ^*  maliciously  and  feloniously''  aggravating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  non- political  exiles,  in  prison,  on  the  journey  to 
Siberia,  or  at  their  place  of  transportation;  or  of  constructing  for 
them,  with  deliberate  intention,  a  hell  upon  earth*  The  Russian 
Government  has  no  cause  and  no  temptation  to  wilfully  construct  such 
a  hell  for  thieves,  swindlers,  tramps,  kc.  It  is  accused  of  having 
taken  upon  itself  to  solve  a  problem — that  of  pimbhing  the  citizens 
for  their  crimes  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  latter — which  it 
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has  proved  itself  incapable  of  solviog.  It  is  accuBed  of  spending  th© 
considerable,  though  insnfiScient,  sums  of  money  which  it  devotes  to 
the  prisons,  without  anj  real  control  from  the  nation,  and  therefore 
wastefnlly.  It  is  accused  of  unden'aluing  human  life,  and  of  lightly 
abandoning  men  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  bad  administration,  a 
severe  climate,  horrible  roads,  insuffioient  shelter,  and  contagions 
iliseasea.  To  these  accusations  the  Russian  Government  replies — and 
Mr.  de  Windfc  repeats  this  reply — tbat  it  has  no  money,  and  that 
■everyfchiug  cannot  be  reformed  at  once.  But  it  has  money  enough  to 
spend  on  an  army  of  useless  oHicials,  on  subsidies  to  the  railway  and 
steam-navigation  companies,  on  supporting  a  host  of  spies  and  police- 
men, on  the  cx)untles8  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  on  many 
other  unnecessary  and  unproductive  expenses.  As  for  the  qoestion 
of  time,  with  the  present  bureaucratic  system  there  never  will  be 
time  for  anything.  Under  this  system,  control  ia  a  mere  fiction,  and 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  towards  the  nation  is  replaced  by 
fear  of  the  authorities,  who  can  of  course  bfl  tricked.  Naturally,  for 
•every  intelligent  and  conscientious  official  (who,  moreover  is  always 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape)  seriously  trying  to  improve 
matters,  there  will  always  be  ten  whose  only  care  is  to  live  at  the 
State's  expense,  and,  if  possible,  to  scrape  together  a  little  capital. 

In  answer  to  these  accusations,  our  '*  investigator  "  has  put  forward 
no  facta.  He  relates  to  us  a  programme  of  improvements  invented 
tind  carried  out  by  M.  Galkin-Vrassky,  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Administration  of  Prisons ;  he  informs  us  what  sums  have  been  spent 
on  reforming  the  prisons;  he  gives  us  the  Tulrs  about  the  housing 
and  escort  of  the  prisoners,  and  imagines  that  he  has  proved 
something.  He  evidently  does  not  even  suspect  that  lu  official 
Unssia  yon  may  believe  what  you  read  on  paper  only  when  you  see 
the  fact  with  your  own  eyes  and  feel  it  witli  your  own  fingers.  We 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that,  for  instance,  the  55,000  roubles 
mentioned  on  p.  476  as  having  been  spent  on  reforming  the  Siberian 
4tape  buildings,  as  also  other  sums  intended  to  **  improve  "  the  other 
prisons,  were  radly  spent ;  but  whether  the  ^/^rc/jf^f  and  prisons  have 
been  much  benefited  by  this  is  a  qviestion  to  which  Mr.  de  Windt 
can  give  no  answer,  as  he  did  not  visit  them.  Indeed,  even  if  he 
had  visited  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  got  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  how  matters  stand ;  he  did  visit  the  infirmary  of  the 
Tomsk  forwarding  prison,  and  was  enraptured  by  its  cleanliness  and 
order,  remarking  ironically  :  ^*  I  may  fmiher  mention  that  this  is  the 
hospital  which  (according  to  the  Cnttury  Magdzine)  is  so  saturated 
with  contagious  disease  that  it  is  unfit  for  use."  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  contagion  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  the  visitor  can  see  on  the 
walls,  beds,  and  utensils  ?  The  opinion  which  was  expressed  in  the 
Century  Magazine^  and  which  really  emanated  from  the  medical  officer 
then  serving  in  the  forwarding  prison,  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
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both  the  inSrmary  and  the  entire  prison  stand  npon  ground  saturated 
with  the  excrement  of  typhus  p«atient9,  and  that  the  walls  of  several 
of  the  buildings  are  reeking  with  miasma.  Our  **  investigator  " 
should  therefore  not  only  describe  the  order,  cleanliness,  hc,y  of  the 
infirmary,  but  should  also  prove  the  building  itself  bo  be  a  completely 
new  one,  constructed  on  non-infected  soil.  Until  he  can  prove  that, 
the  fact  must  remain  that  in  the  Tomsk  forwarding  prison  the  typhus 
epidemic  hardly  ever  ceases.  Mr.  de  Windt  visited  the  infirmary  at 
the  season  of  the  year  most  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
typhus,  and  nevertheless  found  a  typhus  patient  there.  When  the 
rain  and  damp  begin,  and  the  conditions  favourable  to  typhus  arise, 
and  when  the  prisoners,  exhausted  by  the  journey  and  by  long 
confioement,  are  specially  susceptible  to  disease,  the  infected  soil  and 
walls  prove  a  real  hotbed  for  epidemics. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  questions  of  prison  life  npon  which  Mr. 
de  Windt  touches ;  ho  looks  at  everjrthing  solely  from  the  formal  and 
external  side.  He  gives,  for  instance,  the  plan  of  an  Hnpc,  and  adds, 
^'  it  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch  that  in  Mniies^  as  in 
prisons,  men  are  at  night  kept  entirely  apart  from  women."  But  this 
is  not  at  all  evident  from  the  sketch  ;  all  that  is  evident  is  the  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  men  at  night  entirely  apart  from  the  women  j  bnt 
how  can  this  intention  be  carried  out  when  there  is  not  room  enough 
in  the  ctapc  building  for  the  party  that  has  to  spend  the  night  in  it  ? 
And  what  security  is  there,  under  the  present  system  of  control, 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  convoy  abusing  the  power  given  to  them 
over  the  women  they  escort  ?  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  true 
investigator  should  practically  examine,  but  the  need  of  doing  so  does 
not  appear  to  have  even  occurred  to  Mr.  de  Windt, 

He  often  says  of  the  prisoners:  *' All  were  well- clad  and  shod," 
and  also  remarks  that  he  has  seen  in  the  possession  of  prisoners  such 
things  as  mattresses  and  pillows.  But  he  only  once  or  twice  mentions 
such  things  as  having  the  Government  stamp  on  them  ;  it  does  not 
enter  his  head  to  find  out  whether  the  possessions  were  not  obtained 
at  the  prisoners'  own  cost.  This  is  a  pity,  ibr  a  little  trouble  taken 
in  such  investigation  might  give  him  a  clearer  idea  of  whether  the 
Government  and  the  officials  give  to  the  prisoners  even  the  most 
essential  things. 

IV. 

Mr.  H.  de  Windt  is  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes,  a  fine  palate, 
and  a  keen  eye  for  beauty.  His  book  is  bedizened  with  such 
phrases  as :  "  The  supper  excellent ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
women  good-looking"  (p.  57);  **  Cuisine  unsurpassed*'  (p.  70;) 
"  The  exquisite  moulding  of  her  girlish  figure  and  limbs  "  (p.  379)  ; 
*'  The  wines,  if  somewhat  rough  to  a  delicate  palate,  are  at  any  rate 
pure  "  (p.  ir.4) ;  '*  The  cuisine  is  clean  and  excellent  "  (p.  04)  ;  "  A 
delicious  sterlet,  some  stewed  pears**  (p.  95) ;    *^  A  pair  of  bare  and 
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shapely  white  legs'*  (p.  123),  &c.  &c.  It  is  therefore  not  snrpiiaiiig 
that  Mr.  de  Windt  has  a  very  nnfavoarable  opinion  of  the  Rnaaiai] 
**  political  offenders."  '*  The  men  pay  little  regard  to  their  persona] 
appearance  " ;  while  ''  good  looks  are  rare  among  '  political  ladies.' ' 
Besides,  they  have  slain  their  Tzar  (Alexander  II).  In  re-telling  a1 
some  leDgth  this  story  over  again  (though  one  rightly  might  ask,  what 
has  it  to  do  with  **  Siberia  As  It  Is  "  ?),  Mr.  de  Windt  introduces  in 
his  version  some  innovations,  drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  which 
do  not  improve  the  thing.  He  calls  Jeliaboff  Nicholas^  instead  oi 
Andrew ;  gives  the  name  of  Elnikoff  to  the  man  who  threw  the  fatal 
bomb,  whereas  the  man's  real  name — Grinevetzky — ^was  printed  by 
the  whole  Russian  press ;  he  calls  him  "  a  mere  lad,"  whereas 
Grinevetzky  was  28  years  of  age ;  and,  finally,  calls  Perovskaia  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  her  father,  which  is  not  true.*  He  also 
defines  the  party  of  The  Peoples  Will  {Narodnaia  Volia)  as'*  a  society 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  assassinating  the  Tzar,"  which 
proves  that  he  has  never  read  either  the  literature  of  the  party  or  the 
proceedings  of  the  political  courts  in  Russia,  from  which  he  might 
gather  some  more  accurate  idea  of  what  the  Narodnaia  Volia  really 
was.  But  what  does  this  matter  ?  They  are  "  long-haired,  dirty 
individuals,"  these  political  offenders  (p.  119),  and  that  is  enough — 
all  is  summed  up  in  this  description  of  them.  The  reader,  it  is 
hoped,  will  realise  that,  whatever  be  the  treatment  of  such  men  and 
women,  it  is  good  enough  for  such  as  they.  But  the  Gk>vemment  is 
exceedingly  kind  to  them.  *'No  'politicals'  are  ever  sent  to 
Saghalien"  (p.  297).  "They  are  lodged  on  the  barges  and  in 
prison,  in  private  cabins  and  cells."  The  exile,  **  by  administrative 
order  "  (without  trial),  or,  as  he  is  iugenuously  called  by  Mr.  H.  de 
Windt,  **  the  political  offender  of  another  category,"  "  is  sent  to 
reside  in  some  Siberian  town  or  village  under  police  surveillance," 
for  a  term  **  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years."  "  In  this  case 
the  exile  generally  finds  his  way  alone  in  absolute  liberty  to  his 
destination."  The  explorer  has  "  invariably  seen  *  politicals '  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  not  to  say  respect,  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
escort."  The  political  exiles  were  very  well  off  in  Siberia ;  they  told 
Mr.  de  Windt  that  they  were  not  troubled  by  the  police,  and  many 
of  them  **  regarded  Siberia  not  as  a  land  of  exile,  but  as  a  home  and 
means  of  existence."     And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  de  Windt's  information  about  the  subject 
is  not  so  thorough  as  that  about  the  '^  cuisine,"  *'  white  legs,"  and  neck- 
ties, but  such  is  the  fact.  Here  is  a  list  of  politicals,  who  were  sent  to 
the  Island  of  Saghalien,  and,  so  far  as  the  latest  information  goes.are  still 
there :  Dombrovsky,  Popliivsky,  Gostkevich,  Blokh,  Schmauss,  Plossky 
(with   his  wife),  A.    Serosh^vsky,   Bougai'sky,  Khronovsky,  Meisner, 

*  I  should  direct  all  who  would  like  to  verify  my  statements,  to  the  Russian 
magazine,  Isloricheskt/  Vestnik  {The  lluttorlcal  Messenger)  for  1881,  vol.  v.  It  can  be 
obtained  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Volnov,  Pilaoudsky,  Vulokhov,  Giipner,  Kuuzin,  Tomashe^skjr,  Uracho^ 
(formerly  imprisoned  in  the  Shi iiss*:il burg  State  prison),  and  others. 
Moreover,  the  Island  of  Saghalien  is  used  by  the  linssian  Government 
not  only  as  a  convict  colony  for  politicals,  sentenced  to  deprivation  of 
rights  and  penal  servitude,  but  also  as  a  place  of  exile  '*  by  adminis- 
trative order"  of  persons,  who  were  supposed  not  to  have  been 
deprived  of  any  of  their  rights — those  very  exiles  who,  Mr  de  Windt 
supposes,  **  find  their  way  in  absolute  liberty  "  to  some  Siberian  town 
or  village.     Sach  were  Br/izhnikov,  Shternberg  and  Khmeliovtzev. 

Concerning  the  terms  of  administrative  exile  Mr.  de  Windt  has 
only  to  consult  the  so-called  rules  of  the  12th  of  March  1882,  an 
official  document,  printed  and  enforced  as  a  law  by  order  of  the  Tzar, 
to  learn  that  those  terms  were  originally  fixed  at  not  "  from  six 
months  to  two  years/'  but  to  five  years  ;  this  term,  according  to  the 
rules  mentioned,  can  be,  and  practically  is,  renewed,  as  it  was  for 
example,  in  the  cases  of  Ivancbin-Pisaarev  and  Prince  Alexander  Kra- 
potkiu,  brother  of  Peter  Krapotkin.  In  1886  a  new  royal  order  was 
promulgated — which,  however,  was  not  made  public— extending  the 
maximum  of  the  term  of  administrative  exile  to  over  ten  years.  The 
existence  of  this  royal  order  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Tzeitlin  was 
ndmini&tratwly  exiled  at  once  for  eight  years,  and  Bogoraz  and  othera 
for  ten. 

It  is  tme  that  the  Government  lately  fonnd  out  that  it  can  save 
some  of  its  money  and  trouble  by  sending  persons  into  exile  at  their 
own  expanse.  Whatever  Mr.  de  Windt  may  say  about  the  comforts 
of  the  journey  by  einpe  for  the  political  exiles,  even  if  we  admit  all 
his  assertions,  the  fact  remains  that  such  an  exile  has  to  follow  in  a 
tclrga  at  the  pace  of  the  gang  of  common  convicts,  marching  on  foot, 
sometimes  over  a  year,  nay,  over  two  years,  untii  he  reaches  his 
destination,  and  that  he  has  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  solitary  cell  several 
times  on  his  way,  for  weeks  and  months,  while  awaiting  the  formation 
'»  of  a  convict  gang.  Mr.  de  Windt  himself  admits  that  it  takes  ten 
months  to  reach  Irkoutsk.  But  many  exiles  are  sent  hundreds  of 
miles  farther  than  Irkoutsk.  Every  one  will  admit,  I  hope,  that 
under  such  circomstances  the  journey  by  itojir  is  in  evrn/  amr  at  least 
very  trying.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  those  administrative  exiles 
who  have  the  means  of  paying  the  expense  of  the  journey  (which  is  not 
small)  are  willing  to  do  so  for  the  privilege  of  avoiding  the  miseries  of 
the  Hape  conveyance.  This,  however,  is  permitted  by  the  Government 
only  in  some  cases,  when  the  **  punishment "  inflicted  is  so  felight  that  it 
is  not  likely  the  person  in  question  would  try  to  run  the  risks  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  escape.  The  person  enjoying  this  curious  privilege 
of  self-transportation  is  travelling  not  in  the  least  **  in  absolute 
liberty,'*  but  is  bound  to  follow  a  certain  march-route  given  in  his 
passport,  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  whenever  he  stops  on  his  way 
even  for  a  day. 
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I  most  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  general  pointy  whidh, 
if  understood  by  Mr.  de  Windt,  would  have  often  saved  him  the  noi 
very  enviable  position  in  whioh  he  puts  himself.  Generally  apeakiiigv- 
in  Kussia  more  than  in  ony  other  civilised  country,  the  average  offidal 
(rJiimhnik)  cares  far  more  for  retaining  his  position  and  making  his 
living,  than  for.  enforcing  the  law.  He  has  to  attain  his  aim  under 
two  necessities :  to  please  his  commanders,  upon  whom  his  position 
and  promotion  depend,  and  to  keep  peace  with  people  with  whom  M 
has  to  live.  This  is  not  always  easily  reconciled,  because  the  oooi^ 
mandcrs,  more  or  less,  regard  people  as  having  been  created  for  ifta 
■ole  purpose  of  being  governed,  while  people  like  to  live  on  their 
aooount.  Moreover,  the  orders  coming  from  headquarters  axe 
times  hardly  practicable,  as  they  are  often  conceived  in  an  abeolvte^ 
theoretical  way,  without  any  notion  of  the^necessities  and  potwilwlitias 
of  local  life.  Under  audi  circumstances  a  certain  modus  vwendi  m 
praotioally  eatablished.  The  subaltern  official,  generally 
pormits  himself  the  non-enfbrcement,  to  a  certain  extent,  d  the 
of  higher  authorities  and  the  laws  which  make  life  im] 
long  as  he  can  oonoeal  the  fact  from  his  commanders,  or  so  long  as  lie 
expei>ta  the  authorities  not  to  be  very  strict  jxpoa  the  point. 
iMiH/ttN*  Vk^ymh  iSi  however^  exceedingly  unstable,  being 
upi^  the  pereond  character*  the  amount  of  ambiticm,  the 
ivxntiou  i^  the  official,  and  upon  the  question,  on  whick  aide,  on 
the  official  or  the  unoffieiaU  the  eMiHcrnii'  finds  his  own  adranti^e  at 
auY  tfu-eu  moment.  The  same  officer,  who  vesteiday  seemed  to  lie 
t,aiul  t^nUIv  was"^  a  kind  and  reasonable  man,  becomes  to-nMmnr  sk 
itt^m^jvrtable  l>?ttv  tyrant :  and  cur  rrr^L 

All  I  hav^  said  h^r^  in  general  terms  is  fully  applkalile  to  ttr 
|vv$iltv>^  \^  V^4itical  exiles,  either  on  their  way  to  their 
at  th<^ir  p^ac^  of  i>feid^«ce.      Mr.   de  Windt,  poioiang 
in$<ai\vV(S  of  a  u4eraUe  positioii  of  the  *•  politicals.'  or  of 
attitude"  of  the  odk^als  towards  them  (^I  do  no*  laean  is.?  his 
anaay  \xf  whkh  an^  gv^fatlr  oveidrawn.  but  aa-t  of  tkna), 
he  ha$  :»<  the  Tlia:!M$  on  £r^     But  ao  reasonah^  maaa 
think  that  in  «aT  piac^  whef«  there  exists  a  iar^  bedr  q£ 
vNf  ar. y  :!vv3al  ivvitaott — Iher^  wvcid  l*  aa  ctter  jack  of 
^vialiMlT  asii  «e»«Kt5£:T.     Eretx  coe  who  is 
vw^  lack  in  SiiMia  oc  educated  aad  sidlied  a 
t^  ;::i  ^>«fee — aay^  ia  ataaT — cases,  t^  ettzneDB  aiad  idk 
^tw  a:>^  v\MB:|%*b«d  a>  hare  rKOorge  ti>  tfe  ^£^ 
fk^tdi-al  exx^e;.  w^aiMa  l^G<iK«n»eaa  ca»  «> 
tMia  ^  ^  VSk>  «caia  S&  «al  td  fcercait 
tja  |^lD^3uuaNat  awl  wawaaeia  jpenana^ 
a^ifi^^^xmid  MMa  faM«s  a^  likaL  aie  W 
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there  are  others,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  homanity,  and  that,  in  all, 
the  life  of  political  exiles,  even  of  those  most  favourably  situated,  is 
far  from  being  enviable,  while  only  too  often  it  is  simply  misery. 
The  exile  is  never  safe  against  the  intrusion  of  the  police  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  or  night,  against  being  ruined  at  the  first  aus* 
,picion  of  "meddling  with  politics;'*  he  cannot  safely  keep  letters 
^or  other  writings,  perhaps  the  most  dear  and  sacred  to  hira.  Now 
l4J|Bk  every  one  who  has  a  man's  heart,  is  not  this  feeling  of  constant 
isecnrity  and  hnmiliation  a  real  torture,  whatever  be  the  exile's 
material  position  ?  But  even  the  latter  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  uiisorable  one,  which  can  be  easily  proved  by  Mr,  de  Winut's  own 
words.  Mr.  de  Windt  describes  Sourgont  as  **a  miserable  place.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  dilapidated  wooden  huts,  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion of  under  twelve  hundred  souls  "(P-  189).  Narym  is  not  better — ■ 
**  a  dreary-looking  place  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  '*  (p.  246).  Now 
[both  these  places  are  used  as  places  of  exile  for  *'  politicals.'' 

Will  our  ••  explorer"  insist  upon  supposing  the  political  exiles  even 
there  to  be  modiMt's^  engineers,  and  so  on ;  or  will  he  rather  admit 
that  in  such  a  dead-alive  place  one  has  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
work  at  all,  and,  being  barred  from  the  civilised  world  by  distance 
and  insuflScient  post-communication,  one  has  to  live  in  those  *'  dilapi- 
dated^' huts  Mr.  de  Windt  has  seen?  On  pp.  210-212  our  author 
describes  the  Yakoutsk  province,  not  in  a  way  to  make  it  appear  easy 
to  live  in.  **  Dense  swarms  of  mosquitoes  attack  the  inhabitants 
during  summer,  night  and  day,  and  deaths  have  occurred  from  their 
bites."  The  natives  do  not  slaughter  cattle,  and  are  exceedingly  poor, 
*'  the  staple  food  being  a  sort  of  cake,  made  of  fir-tree  bark  powdered 
'Very  fine."  Blocks  of  solid  ice  are  used  as  window-pftues  in  the  houses 
during  winter,  "  An  idea  of  the  lownesa  of  the  temperature  may  be 
_ .gained  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  heat  inside  tho  hut, 
these  seldom  melt  till  the  return  of  spring."  Now  among  these 
natives  who  have  nothing  to  sell,  and  in  these  not  very  warm  huts, 
[.political  exiles  are  living  under  circumstances  which  make  their  exist- 
ence harder  than  that  of  a  native.  In  Sredne-Kolymsk,  for  example, 
a  place  which  ia  hundreds  of  miles  farther  north  than  the  town  of 
Yakoutsk,  there  were,  in  all,  only  sixty  "  houses,"  in  some  of  which 
two  families  of  natives,  together  with  their  dogs  and  cattle,  were 
already  crowded,  when  about  twenty-five  *'  politicals"  were  sent  there. 
This  was  quite  an  invasion,  and  one  can  easily  understand  the  anxieties 
and  miseries  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  dwellings.  Imagine  now  those 
male  and  female  students  of  ditlerent  universities,  young  doctors, 
professional  nurses,  technical  engineers,  literary  men,  and  even  school- 
boys of  sixteen  to  seventeen  on  a  frosty  day,  bare-handed,  patching  up 
their  huts  with  clay  and  snow,  or  cutting  ice-blocks,  200  pounds  in 
weight  each,  for  their  windows,  or  fishing  in  icy  water.  In  sumujer, 
when  a  great  deal  of  other  work  is  done,  they  are  obliged  to  carry  every- 
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thing  on  their  shoulders,  as  Sredne-Kolymsk  does  not  possess  evea  a , 
wheelbarrovr.  Again,  consider  the  food  question.  A  native  can  easily  : 
live  on  patrid  fish  for  months,  bat  a  European  needs  bread  and  Bome  . 
variety  in  food.  Now  let  me  quote  a  letter  received  some  time  ago . 
from  one  of  the  political  exiles  in  Sredne-Kolymsk.  He  thus  describes 
his  daily  m4nu  during  two  months : 

'*  During  March  and  April  our  food  consisted  exclusively  of  rations  of  bad  - 
meat.  The  meat  was  boiled  in  water,  and  taken  without  any  vegetables, 
sauce,  or  anything  eke  to  make  it  eatable.  The  microscopic  slice  of  bad 
lye-bread  given  per  man  only  awoke  an  insupportable  longing  for  more. 
After  having  eaten  such  a  would-be  dinner  in  our  common  dining-room,  • 
every  one  of  us  took  home  a  small  piece  of  the  same  meat,  wrapped  in  a 
little  rag,  and  another  microscopic  slice  of  bread.  That  was  for  supper  and 
for  breakfast  next  morning.  But  as  we  were  awfully  hungry,  the  meat  and 
bread  were  eaten  up  immediately  after  reaching  homo,  and  then  we  had  for 
our  sole  food,  or  rather  drink,  in  the  evening  and  next  morning,  the  detest- 
able cake-tea,*  without  anything  else  to  fill  our  stomachs." 

To  the  physical  misery  you  must  add  the  moral  or  mental.  The 
district  post  arrives  in  Sredne-Kolymsk  once  in  every  three  or  four 
months.  That  post  is  the  only  link  between  the  unfortunate  exiles  and 
the  world  from  which  all  their  hopes,  all  their  joys,  emanate.  It 
brings  some  books,  soiled  and  torn  on  their  way,  and  some  letters. 
Letters  !  Can  the  reader  realise  what  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  for 
a  Sredne-Kolymsk  political  exile  ?  I  am  afraid — not.  I  will  try- 
to  help  him  to  do  so  by  quoting  a  passage  from  an  exile's  letter, 
inserted  in  the  monthly  Free  Russia]  of  November  1891 : 

"  The  arrival  of  the  post  is  a  positive  epoch  in  our  life.  It  is  a  piteous 
sight  when  some  unfortunate  gets  nothing ;  the  way  his  lips  will  begin  to 
quiver,  and  the  convulsive  efibrts  ho  will  make  to  force  a  smile  and  not  break 
down.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  way  that  people  read  their 
letters.  Some  rush  up,  seize  upon  their  prey,  and  hurriedly  escape,  as  though . 
afraid  that  some  one  would  snatch  it  from  them  ;  others  collect  all  their  letters, 
examine  the  envelopes  and  seem  afraid  to  open  them ;  others,  a^in,  are 
regular  epicures ;  they  open  their  letters,  look  at  the  handwriting,  run 
through  a  passage  here  and  there,  then  finally  hide  their  letters  until  they 
can  get  alone  in  their  own  rooms,  and,  in  the  meantime,  try  to  pick  up 
scraps  of  other  people*s  news." 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  Sredne-Kolymsk  is  the  only  place 
of  this  kind.  There  are  Verkhoyansk,  Touroukhansk,  Obdorsk,  which 
are  as  good.  There  are  Balagansk,  Kirensk,  Selenginsk,  and  many 
others  which,  if  not  so  cold,  are  almost  as  desolate. 


VI. 

Of  course,  for  Mr.  H.  de  Windt  this  is  no  evidence.      He  is  in- 
clined to  regard  all  such  things  as  nonsense,  fabricated  by  "  thoee 

*  Tea  of  the  worst  quality,  pressed  in  the  shape  of  cakes  of  the  size  of  a  copy  of  the 
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plausible,  bat  scarcely  coDscieniions  *  political  martyrs/  who  in  Siberia 
systematically  waylay  the  traveller,  and,  if  the  latter  be  of  a 
credulous  nature,  *  fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent '  with  tales  of 
imaginary  experiences  of  sorrow  and  sufTering."  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
pity  '*  poor  Mr.  Kennan,"  who  "  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wiles  ^'  of 
isuch  individuals  (p.  4-70).  One  cannot  help  laughing  outright  when  he 
<5orae8  to  this  passage,  after  readiog  (on  pp.  370,  371)  a  story  which 
circulated  in  Siberia  for  years  as  a  legend  about  a  common  convict,  but 
of  which  au  impostor  whom  Mr.  H.  de  Windt  met  in  Tomsk  made  him- 
self the  hero.  This  personage  declared  himself  to  be  a  toTmevpolitiatf 
prisoner,  who,  having  escaped  from  the  silver  mines  of  Nerchinsk, 
entered  the  police  force,  in  which  he  served  for  some  time,  giving 
entire  satisfaction,  until  a  former  comrade  turned  up  in  the  character 
of  a  hrodyaga  (common-law  tramp)  (!)  and  denounced  him,  where- 
npon  the  authorities,  in  consideratioa  of  his  faithful  services  as  police- 
oflicial,  treated  the  culprit  with  great  leniency.  All  this  tissue  of 
absurdities  our  not  "  too  credulous  "  author  repeats,  quite  seriously, 
in  hia  book.  Were  he  better  informed  on  the  subject  he  chose  to 
treat  of,  he  would  be  struck  at  once  by  two  points  :  that  it  is  a 
psychological  impossibility  for  a  genuine  Rusfiiian  •*  political "  to  enter 
the  police-service,  otherwise  than  for  a  special  political  purpose  (which 
in  the  story  related  was  not  the  case),  and  that  in  1875-77  there  wore 
no  political  convicts  in  the  Nerchinsk  silver  mines.  To  this  I  can 
add  on  my  own  part  that  in  1882-83,  when  the  recognition  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place,  I  was  living  in  that  city,  aod  neither  did  I 
hear  of  such  an  occurrence  (though  so  exciting  a  story  would  surely 
have  been  talked  of  everywhere),  nor  have  I  come  across  a  pulitical 
«xile  of  the  description  given  by  Mr.  de  Windt,  although — I  have  no 
doubt  about  that — I  have  known  all  the  poKticals  in  Tomsk  personally 
without  a  single  exception.  But,  you  see,  oar  '*  explorer"  is  in- 
credulous only  concerning  the  stories  of  suffering,  while  the  story  of 

his  friend  Mr.  G.  V was  rather  a  story  of  humanity  on  the  part 

of  the  Kussian  Government,  and  so   he   **  has  fallen  a  victim  "  to  his 

own  predilections.    Let  Mr.  de  Windt  give  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  V 

and  prove,  if  he  can,  that  I  am  not  right. 

Now,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  some  particulars,  given  by  Mr,  de 
Windt  in  his  narratives  about  those  **  political  offenders  "  he  camd 
across,  give  the  right  to  suspect  that  he  was  more  tb&n  once  duped 
by  common  felons  and  swindlers,  whom  he  too  readily  took  for 
genuine  '*  politicals."  Bat  as  he  never  gives  their  names,  nor  even 
an  accurate  statement  of  their  offences,  it  is  impossible  to  point  this 
out  more  definitively. 

However  bad  the  general  system  of  administration  may  be  in  a 
6tatd  which  forms  a  member  of  the  family  of  contemporary  European 
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nations,  it  cannot  remain  absolutely  immovable  in  all  its  parts^ 
Financial  and  political  necessities  forbid  a  modern  European  State  to 
qnite  ignore  the  public  opinion  and  feelings  of  tbe  educated  world  ; 
and  from  tbis  fact  alone  we  might  expect  that,  since  the  revelations 
made  by  Mr.  Kennan  about  the  conditions  of  Kussian  prisons  and 
Eussian  exile,  the  Imperial  Government  would  do  Bomcihintj  to 
improve  both  the  one  and  the  other.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect  much, 
but  somiihittg  may — ^nay,  must — be  expected,  as  more  than  four  yean* 
have  passed  since  the  time  of  Kennan's  investigations.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  exactly  what  has  been 
done,  and  a  careful  and  conscientious  investigation  of  just  this  ques- 
tion would  be  most  valuable.  I  must,  however,  emphasise  the  point 
that  the  value  of  such  an  investigation  would  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  carefulness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the 
investigator.  The  more  so,  as  it  is  enough  to  read  Mr.  de  Windt's 
description  of  his]  interview  with  M,  Kamorsky  to  see  how  fervently 
the  Russian  administration  is  trying  to  show  off  its  new  wares  in  the 
hope  of  distracting  attention  from  the  old  ones. 

The  reader  was  already  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  with  some 
specimens  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr,  do  Windt,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Eussian  and  Siberian  life.  It  is  impossible  to  give  all  the 
jewels  of  that  kind  in  a  Review  article.  I  affirm,  however,  that 
even  if  the  extraordinary  explorer  were  not  so  extremely  careless 
and  ignorant,  his  general  attitude  in  the  question  would  render  it 
utterly  impossible  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  improvements  in  the 
Eussian  prison  and  exile  administration  of  which  he  speaks  has  really 
taken  place,  and  what  portion  must  be  attributed  to  the  specially 
coloured  spectacles  and  vivid  imagination  of  the  author. 

The  general  standpoint  taken  up  by  our  author  is  that,  as  the 
Russian  peasant  has,  altogether,  an  unusually  wretched  life,  a  still 
more  wretched  life  must  be  constructed  for  prisoners.  But  why  so  ? 
Having  undertaken  a  peculiar  responsibility  as  regards  the  lives  of 
prisoners,  can  the  Government  justify  its  carelessness  on  that  point  by 
the  argument  that  its  duties  towards  the  whole  mass  of  the  people 
are  no  better  fulfilled,  or  that  the  mass  of  the  people  does  not  hold 
correct  theories  as  regards  hygiene?  Our  author,  however,  goes  still 
further,  and  maintains  that  what  would  be  intolerable  to  English  lungs 
is  exactly  right  for  Russian  ones  (p*411)!  With  Mr,  de  Windt's 
permission,  I  would  suggest  that,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
/tc,  in  any  case,  is  not  competent  to  decide  that  question,  as  his  own 
lungs  and  sense  of  smell  have  evidently  attained  to  the  ideal  which  he 
assumes  in  Russian  humanity.  On  pp.  288  and  289,  in  describing 
the  only  ^tapv  which  he  visited,  he  says :  '*  The  place  was  hot  and 
stuffy,  and  smelt  of  humanity,  for  two  hundred  men  had  slept  in  the 
room.       There  were   no    ventilation    appliances,  ""' 
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however,  no  adunlltf  ojfffnmvf  .swifi/,  7W  mepkiiie  odour,  although  the 
parasha  had  not  been  remaved,**  The  reader  should  know  that  the 
''*  ptrffuhii"  is  a  large  wooden  tub  with  no  lid  (never  washed),  which 
is  placed  for  the  night  in  the  general  cell  for  the  necessities  of  the 
prisoners,  and  which,  towards  morniDg,  is  always  filled,  and  sometimes 
overflowing,  with  excrement.  The  reader  will  probably  agree  with 
jne  that  if  Mr.  de  Windt  finds  the  stench  of  such  porasht  *^  nob 
actoally  offensive,"  his  notion  of  pure  air  mnst  be  somewhat  peculiar, 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  reading  his  testimonials  con- 
cerning the  prisons. 

After  what  I  have  said,  the  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  accuse  me  of 
prejudice,  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  regard  ^Ir.  de  Windt  as  competent  to 
decide  the  questions  :  Have  any  improvements  whatever  been  made 
during  the  last  four  years  in  the  Russian  prison  and  exile  system,  and^ 
I  if  so,  to  what  extent  are  those  improvements  real  and  important  ?  In 
any  case,  for  every  one  who  knows  the  facts  of  Kassian  life,  and  who 
has  followed  the  course  of  events  both  before  and  after  Mr.  de  Windt'a 
journey,  one  fact  is  perfectly  evident.  It  is  possible  that  one,  two,  or 
even  three  prisons  may  have  been  built,  in  which  hygienic  conditions 
lave  been  observed,  and  in  which  the  administration  is  decent,  or  even 
b;ood  ;  it  is  possible  that  several  new  Uajy-s  have  been  built ;  it  is 
'•possible  that,  in  some  of  the  prisons,  the  walls  may  have  been 
whitewashed,  two  or  three  cells  reconstructed,  two  or  three  new 
floors  laid  ;  in  a  word,  that  certain  external  improvements  may  have 
been  made  which  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  money 
in  *'  reforming  "  prisons  ;  it  is  most  probable  that  in  Saghalien  such 
horrors  do  not  now  take  place  as  occurred  there  before  General 
Kononovich  ivas  appointed  Governor  of  the  island,  and,  indeed,  that 
whatever,  with  the  means  given  to  him,  he  cmild  do  to  improve 
matters,  he  has  done.  But  the  system  of  inquisitorial  preliminary 
•detention  and  exile  (usually  without  trial)  on  political  grounds  remains 
the  same.  The  absence  of  all  feeling  of  law  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  executors  of  the  law  is  unchanged.  As  before,  every  prison  is 
regulated  according  to  local  accidents  and  the  personal  character  of  its 
governor  ;  from  which  it  results  that,  side  by  side  with  ''well- arranged  " 
prisons,  there  are  prisons  in  a  condition  that  is  simply  horrible.  As 
before,  the  intolerable  ^fttpf  system  obtains,  full  of  licence  on  the  one 
hand  and  misery  on  the  other.  And  finally,  Siberia,  as  before,  is  being 
filled  with  exiles  of  two  kinds  :  the  criminal  off-sconrings  of  European 
Knssia,  who,  for  the  most  part,  bring  with  them  into  Siberia  beggary 
and  demoralisation  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  ^'  politicals,"  who  might  be  of 
use  to  the  country,  but  whom  the  Government  tries  to  isolate  as  com- 
'pletely  as  possible  from  the  native  population,  though  it  does  not 
jmlways  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Felix  Volkhovsky. 
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THE  NEW  STAR  IN  AURIGA. 


THROUGH  the  modest  medinm  of  an  anonymons  post-card,  an 
event  of  high  importance  to  astro-physical  science  was,  on  the 
1st  of  Febmary  last,  announced  to  Dr.  Copeland,  the  Scottish  astro- 
nomer-royal. This  was  nothing  less  than  the  oatbnrst  of  a  new  star 
UL  the  Milky  Way.  Now  such  apparitions  are  not  too  common,  and 
they  are  always  short-lived.  About  a  score  of  them  have  been 
credibly  recorded  during  two  thousand  years,  beginning  with  the  star 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  determined  Hipparchus  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  his  epoch-making  catalogue.  And  the  **  modem  Hipparchns*' 
received  a  similar  emphatic  summons.  Tycho  Brahe  was,  on 
November  11,  1572,  rescued  from  the  quagmire  of  alchemy,  and  re- 
called to  his  true  vocation,  by  the  startling  splendour  of  the  renowned 
**  Nova"  in  Cassiopeia.  This  extraordinary  object  was,  to  begin 
\  with*  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  and  by  a  further  rise,  placed  itself,  in  a 

^  few  days,  well-nigh  on  a  par  with  Venus  at  her  best.     Neither  the 

■|  glare  of  the  sun  at  noon,  nor  the  drifting  by  night  of  clouds  thick 

j^  enough  to  conceal  every  other  sidereal  object,  availed  to  blot  out  its 

I  scintillating  lustre.     Yet  it  has  utterly  disappeared.     Not  even  Mr. 

•^  Roberts's  searching  camera  can  detect,  in  the  place  it  once  occupied, 

;}  the  faintest  glimmer  of  its  pristine  fires.     They  are  to  all  appearance 

i^  extinct,  and  there  is  small  probability  that  they  will  ever  be  rekindled. 

i^  The  idea,  it  is  true,  got  abroad,  and  even  still  partially  prevails,  that 

the  star  of  1572  had  previously  manifested  itself  at  intervals  of  about 
•]  three  hundred  years,  and  might  be  expected  to  show  once  more 

f  towards  the  close  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  seems  to  have  origin- 

ated in  pure  misapprehension  of  some  vague  mediaeval  notices  of 
i  comets.     Kepler,  however,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  observing,  though 

{  in  a.  totally  different  quarter  of  the  sky,  a  new  star  scarcely  the 
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inferior  of  Tycho's  ;  and  these  two  hare,  so  far,  met  no  rivals  to  their 
surpassing  brilliancy. 

Our  own  age  has,  nevertheless,  no  reason  to  complain.  It  has  been 
on  the  contrary,  exceptionally  favoured  in  the  unusual  number  of 
stellar  apparitions  presented  to  it.  Half  a  dozen  have  been  crowded 
into  the  comparatively  short  space  of  forty-four  years,  and  may, 
accordingly,  all  have  been  witnessed  with  mature  comprehension  by 
many  men  now  living.  Eminent  among  them  is  Mr.  Hind,  the 
discoverer  of  the  first  of  the  series,  the  ''Nova,''  as  such  objects  are 
technically  called,  of  1848,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  which, 
separated  from  it  by  an  inteiTal  of  178  blank  years,  was  Anthelm's 
Nova  of  1670.  This  glaring  inequality  of  apportionment  has  cer- 
tainly been  for  the  advantage  of  science.  Astronomers  in  the  last 
century  were  ill-equipped  for  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities, 
while  modern  physical  appliances  are  especially  adapted  for  turning 
them  to  the  best  account.  They  are  indeed  eagerly  welcomed,  and 
the  evidence  afforded  by  them  is  earnestly  invoked  for  the  testing  of 
novel  theories,  and  for  the  decision  of  various  moot  questions  relative 
to  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When  rapid  changes  are 
going  on,  Nature's  secrets  are  apt  to  slip  out  for  the  instruction  of  those 
on  the  watch  for  them  ;  and  new  stars  are  the  intensified  embodi- 
fnent  of  change.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Edinburgh  missive  of 
February,  acted  as  a  rivcUU  to  the  astronomical  forces  in  all  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  sender  turns  out  to  have  been  a  denizen  of  Auld  Reekie,  Mr. 
Thomas  D.  Anderson,  the  example  of  whose  success  will  donbtless 
kindle  the  zeal  of  many  another  amateur  star-gazer.  His  discovery 
might  indeed  have  been  made  a  week  earlier.  Only  by  degrees,  and 
after  several  observations,  Mr.  Anderson  camr*  to  recognise  the  novelty 
of  the  object  sending  its  straw-yellow  beams  from  a  previously  empty 
fpot  in  the  southern  part  of  the  constellation  Auriga.  It  was  found 
moreover  on  inquiry  to  have  unobtrusively  recorded  itself  twelve  times, 
from  December  10,  1891,  to  January  20,  1892,  on  the  chart-platea 
exposed  at  Harvard  College  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  spectrograph ic 
survey  in  progress  there  under  Professor  Pickering's  direction.  With 
the  first  of  these  casually  secured  impressions,  its  biography  begins. 
No  trace  of  its  existence  has  as  yet  been  pursued  further  back.  Unless 
totally  obscure,  it  belonged  then  to  the  crowd  of  uncatalogned  small 
stars ;  and  merely  swelled  by  a  unit  the  nameless  multitude  of  the 
heavens.     Nothing  indicated  the  distinction  in  reserve  for  it. 

For  one  of  its  class,  however,  its  growth  in  light  was  to  an  un- 
common degree  leisurely.  Most  new  stars  have  leaped  upwards  from 
obacnrity  with  bewildering  swiftness.  They  claim,  as  a  rule,  neither 
past  nor  future  worth  mentioning,  and  only  a  brief,  if  brilliant  present. 
lint  the  star  of  1892  attained   no    strongly   emphasised    maximum. 
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Alihorogh  abfolntely  brightest  abont  December  20,  it  elowlj  regaiiied 
light  nntil  Febnuuy  h,  when  it  was  of  the  fifth  magnitnde— that  ii^ 
well  within  the  range  of  naked-eye  Tiaion — entering  then  npon  a 
gradual  y  and  not  perfectly  continnoos,  decline.  In  aspect  it  was 
throagboat  perfectly  stellar.  Its  rays  emanated  from  a  shaip  point, 
and,  some  incantioos  remarks  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  were 
nowise  blurred  or  hazy.  And  a  long-exposnre  photograph,  taken  by 
Mr.  lioberts  with  a  view  to  developing  possible  nebalons  sarronndinga, 
conclusively  demonstrated  their  absence.  A  similar  resnlt  was  ob- 
tained at  South  Kensington  by  Professor  Lockyer.  To  all  appearance, 
then,  the  object  was,  and  is  a  star  like  any  other.  Bat  let  ns  hear 
the  dictum  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  matter. 

The  light  of  Nova  Aurigas,  unrolled  by  prismatic  dispersion  into  a 
rainbow-tinted  riband,  presented  a  dazzling  spectacle.  Splendid 
groups  of  bright  lines  stood  out  from  a  paler  background ;  the  red 
ray  of  hydrogen,  Fraunhofer's  C,  glowed,  as  Mr.  Espin  remarked, 
like  a  danger-signal  on  a  dark  night;  a  superb  quartet  of  rays 
shone  in  the  green ;  shimmering  blue  bands  and  lines  drew  the  eye 
far  up  towards  the  violet ;  the  characteristic  blazing  spectmm,  in 
fact,  of  a  new  star  was  unmistakably  present.  Its  interpretation 
loft  no  doubt  that  hydrogen  played  a  large  part  in  the  conflagration ; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  at  once  identified  a  yellow  line  with  the  well- 
known  shining  badge  of  sodium,  and  more  than  suspected  an  adjacent 
ray  to  belong  to  the  solar  element  called  "  helium ; "  and  a  violet  line 
distinctive  of  calcium  imprinted  itself  strongly  on  numerous  photo- 
graphs, 'i'he  substances  accordingly  ascertained  to  be  glowing  in 
tliis  far-ofi  body,  are  sodium  and  calcium,  the  metallic  bases,  respec- 
tively, of  common  salt  and  lime;  with  hydrogen,  the  universally 
diffasod  gaseous  metal  indispensable  for  the  production  of  water, 
h'on  and  magnosiuni  are  doubtful ;  but  carbon  had  certainly  not 
staniped  its  sign-manual  on  the  opened  scroll  of  the  new  star's  light. 

It  was  marked,  however,  by  one  extraordinary  peculiarity 
in  the  coupling  with  dark  lines  of  all  the  bright  rays  conspicuous 
over  its  entire  extent.  Each  lustrous  member  of  the  great  hydrogen- 
series  carried  a  black  shadow  on  its  hlue  or  more  refrangible  side ; 
tho  rays  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  other  unidentified  substances  being 
similarly  attended.  The  meaning  of  this  strange  appearance  was 
evident,  if  in  the  highest  degree  surprising. 

The  principle  by  which  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  can  be  detected 
through  its  effect  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  moving  body,  is  now 
fully  recogniseil.  The  amount,  moreover,  of  the  observed  change 
gives  tho  velocity  of  the  motion,  and  the  senst  of  the  change  tells  its 
direction.  Thus,  the  rays,  say,  of  hydrogen,  when  they  proceed  fix)m 
a  luminous  mass  rapidly  approaching  the  earth,  are  pushed  from 
their  standard  places  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  while 
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they  shift  towards  the  red  when  the  movement  is  one  of  recession. 
The  reanlt  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  variation  of  pitch  perceived  by 
a  stationary  listener  in  the  steam -whistle  of  a  rushing  engine.  'J'he 
sound  is  rendered  acute,  because  the  air-waves  are  shortened  by  the 
advance  of  its  orij^inating  source ;  it  sinks,  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
are  lengthened  by  its  retreat.  And  so  with  the  waves  of  light  sent 
out  by  the  stAra.  They  are  physically  crowded  together  by  a  physical 
advance,  and  hence  become  more  htm ;  but  because  their  succession 
is  retarded,  they  become  more  red  when  a  volocity  of  withdrawal  is  in 
question.  Astro-physicists  can,  accordingly,  determine  whether  a 
celestial  object  be  moving  towards  or  away  from  the  earth,  and  at 
what  rate,  by  simply  measuring  on  a  photograph  the  deviation  from 
its  normal  position  of  some  known  line  in  its  spectrum. 

Kut  in  Nova  Auriga?  two  amazing  circumstances  were  disclosed  by 
this  method  of  procedure.  Firet,  the  speed  corresponding  to  the 
measured  displacements  was  unprecedented ;  next,  it  was  apparently 
pursued,  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite  directions.  The  bright  lines 
unanimously  showed  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Dr.  \'ogel  at  Potsdam 
recession  at  the  extraordinary  ratn  of  '120  Ktiglish  miles  a  second, 
while  their  dark  comrades  testified  to  an  approach  of  300.  Plainly^ 
then,  both  sets  were  not  emitted  by  the  same  body ;  and  a  twofold 
spectrum,  owning  a  twofold  origin,  was  at  once  seen  to  be  under 
observation.  The  whole  range  of  bright  lines,  in  short,  was  obviously 
marked  out  as  the  appurtenance  of  a  mass  rushing  away  from  the 
earth,  the  dark  ones  matching  them,  as  proceeding  from  a  mass 
rushing  towards  it.  And  the  two  were  separating  at  the  rate  of 
720  miles  a  second,  or  about  sixty-two  millions  of  miles  a  day  f 

Moreover,  these  portentous  velocities  showed,  during  at  least  a 
month,  no  perceptible  slackening.  The  coupled  lines  did  not  tend  to 
close  up,  as  they  should  have  done  if  the  bodies  they  served  to 
distinguish  relaxed  their  furious  speed,  or  swerved  from  their  straight 
course.  Hence,  these  presumably  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  any  considerable  extent.  They  can  scarcely  then  be  in  mutual 
circulation ;  yet  a  pair  of  gravitating  masses  could  not  possibly  have 
made  so  close  an  approach  as  theirs  evidently  was,  without  swaying 
one  another  into  the  description  of  some  kind  of  orbit.  Their  orbit, 
however,  may  be  of  the  hyperbolic  variety  ;  in  which  case  the  bodies 
just  now  visually  conjoined  are  flying  asunder,  never  to  meet  again. 
Their  single  encounter,  if  this  be  so,  was  what  we,  in  oar  ignorance, 
cau  only  describe  as  casual ;  and  the  greater  part  of  their  motion  must 
be  inherent ;  it  belonged,  that  is,  to  themselves,  ah  orv/ine,  and  was 
not  merely  imparted  by  the  puH  of  their  mutual  attractive  forces. 
And  we  should  indeed  naturally  expect  the  solitary  outburst  of  a  *'  new 
star  "  to  be  associated  with  precisely  such  a  temporary  relationship 
as  comports  with  hyperbolic  travelling.     In  a  permanently  organised 
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svBtem,  on  the  other  hand,  light-fiuctuations,  if  they  occurred  at  alJ, 
might  bo  looked  for  periodically.  This  state  of  things,  ia  fact,  seem 
actually  to  prevail  in  the  only  known  example  comparable  in  any 
degree  with  the  wonderful  star  of  our  present  experience.  The 
variable  star  Beta,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  bas^  like  Xovi 
Aurigfe,  been  resolved^  through  the  photographic  study  of  its  spectrum,* 
into  a  pair,  of  which  one  member  emits,  bright,  the  other  shows  dark 
lines  on  a  prismatic  background.  But  here  there  is  clear  evidence 
of  revolution  in  a  closed  orbit,  the  bright  and  dark  lines  exchanging 
their  relative  positions  once  in  nearly  thirteen  days.  Moreover,  thia 
same  period  is  observed  with  strict  punctuality  by  the  luminous 
fluctuations  of  the  star.  So  that  we  have  here  a  persuasive  argument 
of  identity  in  nature  between  continuous  stellar  variations  in  bright- 
nesfl,  conducted  regularly  in  short  periods,  and  the  catastropliic  out- 
break of  temporary  stars.  Nay,  we  gather  a  hint  that  the  shape  of 
the  orbits  traversed  by  such  bodies  determines  the  character  of  their 
changes ;  periodical  variability  depending  upon  elliptical  movement, 
ephemeral  splendour  followed  by  irrecoverabio  decay  corri^sponding  to 
a  single  approach  at  an  excessive  velocity,  with  consequent  separation 
along  tracks  divergent  to  infinity. 

The  star  of  1892  has  then  taught  us  to  regard  stellar  apparitions  as 
resulting,  in  some  way,  from  the  temporary  vicinity  of  two  rapidly 
moving  cosmical  masses.  All  new  stars  are,  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
during  the  brief  epoch  of  their  visibility,  double  stars.f  The  light 
that  they  send  us  emanates  from  a  twofold  source.  Their  duplicity^ 
however,  might  not  always  be  patent  to  observation*  For  the  spectra 
of  the  bodies  in  conjunction  could  only  be  separately  distinguished  if 
their  motion  happened,  like  that  of  the  components  of  Nova  Aurigee, 
to  be  largely  directed  towards  or  from  the  earth.  If  they  advanced 
and  retired  suieirtfj/s  or  vcrtiadly — ^terrestrially  speaking — the  com- 
bined powers  of  the  spectroscope  and  camera  could  extract  from  them 
no  sign  by  which  their  separate  existence  might  be  inferred.  Si- 
dereal science  is  thus  indebted  to  the  present  unaccustomed  inmate  of 
oar  skies  for  the  disclosure  of  a  fact  whicli,  without  the  aid  of  a  body 
so  happily  circumstanced  for  the  gratification  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
might  have  remaioed  for  ages  undivulged. 

But  the  knowledge  that  incandescence  of  the  kind  first  analysed  by 
Dr.  Huggins  in  the  star  of  1866  is  due  to  external  influence,  leads 
immediately  to  a  further  question  as  to  how  that  influence  is  exerted. 
Direct  collisions  are  not  to  be  thought  of.     And  for  this  obvious 
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*  Conducted  at  Hanard  College  by  Mrs.  SI.  Fleming  and  Miss  A,  C*  Maury  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Pickering- 

t  The  coropound  nattire  of  ail  variable  stars  has  been  advocated  for  some  years  hy 
Professor  Lockvcr ;  and  the  merit  of  the  suj^g'estion  shoald  be  fally  acknowledged, 
although  the  '*mcteoritic  hypotheais,"  of  which  it  formed  an  integral  part,  haa  receivecl 
a  fatal  blow  from  the  spectroscopic  inTestigations  of  Nova  Aorigte. 
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reason,  that  the  impact  of  two  inelastic  bodies  either  bringa  them  to  a 
standstill,  or  reduces  them  to  a  nnanimity  of  slackened  motion.  We 
know  but  too  familiarly  what  takes  place  when  oppositely  rushing 
trains  crash  together.  They  certainly  do  not  proceed  onward  at 
express  speed  to  their  respective  destinations.  Bat  this  is  precisely 
what  the  components  of  Nova  Auriga*  are  doing.  They  have  beyond 
question  met  no  serious  check  in  their  flying  careers.  No  consider- 
able part  of  their  motion  has  been  sacriticed  to  produce  their  increase 
of  light.  Elementary  though  the  principle  be^  yet  it  is  not  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  incandescence  through  collision  implies  stoppage, 
partial  or  entire.  Since  the  evolved  light  and  heat  are  only  trans- 
formed motion,  both  kinds  of  energy  cannot  be  present  simultaneously. 
They  are  correlative.  One  disappears  to  furnish  the  other.  Unless 
the  motion  be  arrested,  the  blaze  will  not  occur.  One  might  as  well 
expect  to  get  a  coat  without  curtailment  of  the  piece  of  cloth  affording 
the  material  for  it. 

Hence  the  outburst  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga  cannot  be  attributed 
to  an  actual  bodily  encounter  of  two  dark  bodies  swiftly  traversing 
space.  The  hypothesis  of  a  grazing  collision  has  more  to  recommend 
it.  Yet  in  this  case,  too,  motion  should  be  sacrificed  in  strict  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  luminosity.  Unless  evidence  of  retarda- 
tion should  be  forthcoming,  the  supposition  of  outlying  entanglements 
mnat  be  abandoned.  The  two  masses,  however,  spectroscopically 
observed  i<y  be  hurrying  past  at  the  daily  rate  of  sixty- two  million 
miles,  cannot,  one  would  imagine,  have  surrendered  much  of  their 
velocity  in  the  process  of  gaining  enhancement  to  their  brilliancy. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  possibility  of  a  third  body  being  present,  travel- 
ling much  more  slowly  than  the  others.  Dr.  Vogel,  towards  the  close 
of  February,  observed  the  bright  lines  on  his  photographs  to  be,  not 
only  accompanied  by  dark  ones,  but  themselves  doable ;  and  he  sug- 
gested (though  with  great  reserve}  in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
the  triplicity  of  the  new  star.  This  too,  had»  very  curiously,  been 
surmised  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  IJuggins  as  early  as  February  ^J,  and,  if 
real,  could  only,  one  would  think,  be  doe  to  a  division  of  the  gaseous 
body,  analogous  to  the  breaking  up  of  some  comets  in  passing  the 
sun.  Yet  the  circumstance  that  the  bright  line  spectrum  of  Beta 
Lyr;e  sometimes  appears  similarly  twofold,  warns  ns  not  to  adopt 
over-hastily  the  hypothesis  of  physical  disruption  in  combination  with 
arrest  of  movement  in  the  disrupted  body. 

Masses  of  matter  may,  nevertheless,  be  excited  to  luminosity  by 
other  means  besides  that  primitive  one  employed  in  the  tinder-box. 
But  before  hazarding  a  conjecture  as  to  how  these  might  be  brought 
into  action,  let  us  see  what  has  been  learned  tis  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  concerned  in  the  transient  splendour  of  onr  Nova.  One  of 
them,  as  giring  a  spectmm  of  bright  tines,  mast  bo  of  a  gaseous 
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conBtitution.  Bat  it  is  known  to  be  neither  a  comet  on  a  yast  ecal 
nor  a  nebula,  by  the  absence  of  the  quality  of  light  distinctive  i 
each  of  these  classes  of  object.  The  yellow,  green,  and  blue  hydn 
carbon  bands  forming  the  chief  part  of  cometary  radiance  wei 
clearly  shown  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  to  have  no  place  in  tli 
spectrum  of  the  star,  which  included  conspicuously,  on  the  othc 
hand,  the  unbroken  hydrogen-series  of  rhythmically  disposed  rayi 
from  bummg  red  to  invisible  ultra-violet.  But  not  one  of  theae  ha 
ever  been  observed  in  a  comet.  The  characteristic  nebular  spectnm 
too,  is  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Nova,  as  the  eminent  intreeti 
gators  just  named  were  the  first  to  point  out ;  *  and  although  affinj 
ties  are  traceable  between  its  light  and  that  of  the  so-calle 
'<Wolf-Kayet  Stars"  in  the  Milky  Way,  the  resemblance  is  b 
no  means  complete.  Thus,  the  gaseous  component  of  Nova  Anrigi 
belongs  really  to  no  established  category  of  celestial  objects.  It  : 
a  body  either  peculiar  in  itself,  or  peculiar  through  its  eircunc 
stances. 

The  second,  and  most  likely  the  principal,  member  of  the  pair  i 
less  difficult  to  classify.  It  is  emphatically  a  sun,  and  an  exceedii^l 
hot  sun.  An  enormously  high  temperature  is  implied  by  the  stren^ 
and  compass  of  its  ultra-violet  spectrum,  photographed  February  21 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins,  at  Tulse  Hill,  with  an  exposure  of  on 
hour  and  three  quarters.  As  regards  the  proportionate  intensity  < 
its  actinic  rays,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  outdone  by  Sirius  itself.  Tfa 
details,  however,  of  its  spectral  hieroglyphics  bring  it  nearer  to  Rig< 
than  to  Sirius ;  and  it  may  accordingly  be  ranked  with  the  Orio: 
variety  of  "  white  stars." 

Now  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  every  such  body  is  in 
I  ^  state  of  powerful  electrical  excitement,  and  creates  in  its  neighboui 

hood  a  very  extensive  magnetic  field.  A  second  body  entering  thi 
field,  and  sweeping  with  prodigious  speed  across  the  lines  of  fore 
traversing  it,  must  then  give  rise  to  powerful  electrical  agitationi 
And  here,  perhaps,  may  be  found  the  chief  source  of  the  amaziu] 
displays  registered  by  astronomers  as  "new  stars."  Gravitations 
disturbances,  too,  of  the  kind  that  raise  tides  in  terrestrial  oceans,  bn 
immensely  exaggerated  in  degree,  no  doubt  come  in  as  auxiliaries,  am 
produce,  at  any  rate,  notable  effects  of  bodily  distortion,  if  not  c 
bodily  disruption ;  yet  the  view  that  the  sudden  illuminations  h 
sidereal  space  exemplified  by  the  apparition  of  Nova  Aurig89  reeull 
in  some  measure,  from  the  inductive  action  of  highly  electrified  bodie 
dashing  past  each  other  at  excessive  velocities,  may  possibly  be  sub 
stantiated  by  future  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  unmeasnre 
forces  thus  brought  into  play. 

*  The  two  rays  nearest  to  the  chief  nebular  lines  have  since  been  identified  I 
Dr.  Vogel  with  well-known  solar-chromospheric  groups. 
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By  its  sitaation  in  the  thick  of  the  Milky  Way,  oar  present  **  guest- 
star"  conforms  to  a  nile  almost  universal  in  such  cases.  The  significance 
of  that  rule  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  it  is  too  faithfully  observed  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  real  physical  location  ,•  and  we  are 
thus  assured  beyond  doubt  that  *'  new  stars"  have  their  proper  place 
among  the  *'  clusters  and  beds  of  worlds"  collected  into  the  zone  of 
dim  light  spanning  our  wintry  skies.  The  conditions  then  reigning 
there  must  be  such  as  to  favour  in  a  marked  degree  stellar  conflagra- 
tions. And  two  of  these  conditions  are  well  ascertained.  The 
galactic  region,  in  the  first  place,  is  assuredly  one  of  exceptional 
crowding ;  and  it  is  abundantly  stocked,  in  the  second,  with  bodies  of 
n  gaseous  nature,  and  showing  gaseous  affinities.  Rapid  and  vast 
developments^  accordingly,  of  gaseous  incandescence  through  quasi - 
encounters  between  rushing  masses,  are  much  more  likely,  it  would 
seem,  to  occur  within  Milky  Way  aggregations  than  elsewhere  in 
sidereal  space. 

The  components  of  Nova  Aurigao  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  what 
are  called  '*  runaway  stars,''  Their  headlong  velocities  are  altogether 
beyond  the  control  of  any  gravitational  power  which  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sidereal  system.  What  other  forces  may 
be  acting  upon  them,  it  were  vain  to  conjecture  ;  we  can  only  hold 
to  the  secure  conviction  that  they  pursue  no  random  career,  and 
make  no  purposeless  haste.  Yet  the  revelation  is  none  the  less 
startling  of  the  prevalence  of  so  tremendous  an  agitation  of  movement 
within  the  seemingly  rigid  collections  of  the  Milky  Way.  By  their 
inconceivable  remoteness,  the  visible  effects  of  displacement  there  are 
well-nigh  annihilated ;  the  telescopic  detection  of  them  may  demand 
centuries  of  refined  observation;  only  the  wonderful  faculty  by  which 
the  spectroscope  is  enabled,  irrespectively  of  distance,  to  measure 
movements  in  the  line  of  sight,  has  afforded  the  bewildering  vision 
now  unfolded  to  us  of  a  melt^e  of  flying  bodies  in  a  realm  of  apparent 
immobility. 

To  this  realm  Nova  Auriga?  properly  belongs — a  realm  so  far  off 
that  light  can  hardly  spend  less^  and  may  spend  much  more,  than  a 
hundred  years  on  the  journey  thence  to  our  eyes.  The  blaze  then, 
studied  by  astronomers  with  such  curious  results  during  the  last  couple 
of  months,  occurred  undoubtedly  before  any  of  them  were  bom  ;  and 
may  very  well  date  as  far  back  in  absolute  time  as  the  Battle  of  the 
J^oyne.  Agile  light-rays  have,  meantime,  been  bearing  the  news  of 
the  event  across  the  portentous  intervening  gulf  at  the  express  rate 
of  18G,U00  miles  a  second.  A  proportionate  magnitude  must  be 
assigned  to  the  cat-aetrophe.  Our  own  sun  would  make  a  very  poor 
fthow  if  removed  to  the  distance  of  galactic  aggregations.  It  could 
certainly  not  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  ;  it  might  not  even 
have  been  thought  worth   registering   in  any  of  our  hitherto   con* 
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stsnioted  star-catalognes.     So  that  tHe  new  star  of  1892  moj  well 
have  attained  to  one  hundred  times  the  solar  brilliancy. 

The  certainty  of  the  novel  and  striking  disclosures  obtained  firom 
it  was  in  great  measure  due  to '  the  employment  of  the  ohemical 
method.  No  object  of  the  kind  had  previously  been  inyestigated 
with  the  potent  aid  of  the  camera,  reliance  on  which  was,  in  the 
present  instance,  amply  justified  by  the  upshot.  The  star  was  photo- 
graphed everywhere,  under  both  its  simple  and  its  prismatic  aspectSy 
on  the  too  rare  occasions  of  favourable  weather.  The  earliest  reooids 
of  its  spectrum  were  secured  by  Pather  Sidgreaves  at  Stonyhurst,  and 
by  Professor  Lockyer  at  South  Kensington ;  and  the  Potsdam  aeries 
extends  from  February  14  far  into  March.  From  the  collation  of 
these  various  documents,  the  history  of  the  changes  undergone  by 
the  remarkable  pair  of  separately  invisible  bodies,  the  anomalous 
relations  of  which  have  nevertheless  been  brought  within  our  sore 
cognisance,  can  already  be  minutely  deduced,  and  may,  at  any  fntnre 
time,  be  revised  from  the  higher  point  of  view  of  freshly  acquired 
knowledge.  Thus,  stellar  science  is,  in  none  of  its  various  branchee, 
any  longer  dependent  on  the  fleeting  impressions  of  the  fallible  hmn«n 
eye.  By  an  unerring  process  of  self-registration,  the  phenomena  it 
studies  are  rendered  virtually  permanent,  and  can  be  re-observed  at 
will,  long  after  the  immediate  witnesses  of  them  have  passed  away. 
The  application  of  this  powerful  engine  of  research  to  stars  of  tlie 
temporary  class  has  assuredly  borne  memorable  first-frnits.  Their 
full  value  can  hardly  yet  be  estimated. 

Agnes  M.  Oleeke. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  OLD  AGE. 


IN  the  battia  of  coatlicting  and  competing  schemes  fur  providing 
Old  Age  Pensions  we  have  nbundant  evidence  of  the  growing 
diflsatia&ction  with  the  working  of  the  existing  Poor-law  system,  and 
an  unmistakable  demand  for  the  more  humane  treatment  of  the  aged 
poor.  The  mode,  the  extent,  and  the  application  of  the  remedy  may 
be  hotly  debated  ;  the  schemes  of  proposed  State  action  may  be 
specific  or  universal  in  operation,  voluntary  or  compulsory  in  prin- 
ciple, but  they  will  be  found,  one  and  aU,  to  be  the  outcome  of  an 
eleventh  hour  realisation  that  samdhiru/  must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
terrible  risk  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  wage-earning  classes  ending 
their  days  in  the  union  workhouse,  existing  on  the  starvation  pittance 
of  out-door  relief,  or  perishing  in  the  forlorn  struggle  to  escape 
the  **  taint  *'  of  pauperism.  It  is  quite  true  there  are  a  few  social 
economists  who  bold  to  the  opinion  that  no  case  has  been  made  out ; 
still  further  limit,  they  affirm^  the  measure  of  poor  relief,  and  practi- 
cally old-age  pauperism  will  be  extinguished.  They  have  no  pro- 
posals to  make,  bring  no  schemes  to  the  public  market;  but  even 
these  economists,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting,  must  have  at 
times  **  great  searchiugs  of  heart." 

What  is  being  done  in  other  countries  in  the  way  of  an  insurance 
against  old  age  is  of  great  interest  in  the  abstract,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  of  the  typical  British 
workman  are  so  different  from  those  of  his  Continental  brother,  that 
we  shall  do  well  to  look  at  home,  and  make  ourselves  better  acquainted 
with  the  conditions,  social  and  economic,  under  which  the  labour 
classes  of  our  own  country  live.  They,  the  pick  of  them,  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  themselves,  to  trust  largely  to  the  combined 
forces  of  mutual  providence  and  association  for  refuge  in  the  stress 
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and  Btorm  of  indastrial  life,  and  not  primarily  to  external  State 
action.  The  practice  of  other  countries  is  consequently  beside  the 
mark. 

Nor  shall  I  content  myself  with  mere  negative  criticisms  of  this  or 
that  scheme ;  but  at  once  proceed  to  the  more  profitable,  if  mote 
difficult  task  of  laying  down  a  few  fundamentals  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  are  essential  to  the  successful  undertaking  by  the  State 
of  a  better  provision  for  the  old  men  and  women  of  thQ  nation.  An 
examination  and  brief  enforcement  of  those  fundamentals  will  enable 
us  at  the  same  time  to  coiTect  statements  which  have  been  sown 
broadcast,  and  to  discover  any  apparently  faulty  arguments  that 
have  been  urged  in  support  of  some  special  point.  Bat  it  is 
only  bare  justice  to  say  that  we  owe  the  forward  position  in  social 
politics  of  the  whole  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  to  the  landable 
exertions  of  Canon  Blackley  (the  pioneer),  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  their  respective  schemes. 

1.  The  proposed  State  action  must  not,  on  the  one  hand,  injnrionsly 
interfere  with,  or  check  the  growth  of  existing  thrift  practice,  as 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  friendly  or  trade  societies,  or  under- 
mine self-respect  and  the  forces  of  individuality ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  amend  the  present  treatment  of  the  aged  under  the 
Poor-law  system,  or,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  supersede  it 
altogether. 

2.  The  benefits  must  be  open  to  all,  and  that  without  in  any  way 
disturbing  the  bases  of  work  or  wages. 

Let  us  first  try  State  insurance  by  these  preliminary  tests. 

It  has,  however,  been  stated  by  Canon  Blackley,  in  his  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal,  that  **a  pension  scheme  involves 
no  interference  whatever  with  friendly  society  operations,"  becanse 
friendly  societies  do  not  attempt  to  insure  their  members  against 
the  disabilities  of  old  age,  or,  if  they  have  so  attempted,  have 
signally  failed.  In  support  of  his  statement  he  repeats  once  more  - 
the  story  (which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  public  press)  that 
out  of  nearly  700,000  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows only  two  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  superannua- 
tion benefits.  And  the  Canon  argues  from  this  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  under  no  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  consider  the  interests  of 
friendly  societies,  and  under  no  necessity  of  inviting  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  in  fact  has  made  a  mistake  in  policy  by  so  doing.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  late  Chief  Registrar,  led  astray  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  should  have  given  currency  to  the  absurd  statement  so  often 
repeated.  I  am  in  a  position  to  afi^m  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  R.  Watson, 
the  actuary  of  the  society,  has  gone  in  the  valuation  now  in  process^ 
he  has  discovered  over  300  members  of  the  superannuation  fund,  and 
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after  diligent  f  artlier  search,  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  make 
the  number  np  to2000  out  of  the — not  700,000,  but — 589,116  mem- 
bers in  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  taking  all  classes  of  friendly 
societies  giving  sick  pay  as  well  as  a  small  sum  at  death,  300,000,  or 
one  in  every  thirteen  members  of  registered  bodies,  have  made  for  them- 
selves some  distinct  old-age  provision.  Friendly  societies  have  therefore 
a  very  considerable  interest  in  old-age  pensions.  Undoubtedly,  some 
of  the  methods  employed  have  not  been  based  on  sound  principles* 
the  annuity  not  being  what  is  termed  "  certain  '*  either  in  point  of 
amount  or  in  its  nature,  and  consequently  escaping  the  financial 
test  of  valuation.  For  instance,  there  is  the  annuity  fund  belonging 
to  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  larger  ordera,  in  which  500  aged  members 
are  insured,  but  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  dividing  than  an 
annuity  society,  disbursing  in  pensions  only  three- fourths  of  the  sub- 
scriptions and  the  interest  received  during  the  preceding  year.  A  similar 
fund  has  been  re<>e&tly  introduced  into  another  affiliated  society.  The 
time  will,  of  course,  come  in  both  these  funds  when  the  interest  will  yield 
the  aged  members  only  a  miserably  small  sum  to  be  divided  among 
them.  Again,  when  sound  in  principle,  the  pension  is  often  inade- 
quate in  amount.  Membership  in  the  **  Hearts  of  Oak,"  the  giant  among 
centralised  societies^  is  necessarily,  from  the  rate  of  subscriptions, 
restricted  to  skilled  artisans  and  the  lower  middle  class,  yet  the 
pensions  given  arc  only  from  Z$,  to  is.  The  most  satisfactory  and 
"  certain  "  deferred  annuities  or  pensions  are  undoubtedly  those  incor- 
porated in  the  benefits  of  some  of  the  old  "  patronised  *'  semi-county 
or  local  societies  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England. 
As  a  grand  example,  we  give  that  of  the  Stoke  and  ^lelford  Union 
Association  (Suffolk),  with  a  membership  of  over  ISOU,  and  a  dis- 
bursement for  the  past  year,  in  pension  benefits  alone,  of  £2103  ; 
while  the  total  amount  received  by  the  beneficiaries  since  the  com- 
mencement of  payments,  forty-five  years  ago,  has  been  no  less  than 
124,200. 

Canon  Blackley  in  the  March  immber  of  the  Contemjhjhary  also 
throws  a  doubt  upon  what  he  terms  the  "  confident  assertion  "  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  that  "  the  larger  and  well-managed  orders  are  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  attain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  position  *'  and 
*'  perfect  solvency."  *  The  pioneer  of  State  insurance  does  not,  indeed, 
so  much  question  the  fact  that  these  efforts  are  being  made,  but  is 
much  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  their  being  crowned  with  success  ] 
hence  he  declines  to  admit  that  friendly  societies  possess  the  neces- 
sary *'  financial  qualification  '*  for  co-operation  in  the  carrying  out  of 
any  scheme  of  State  insurance.  Hying  high»  Canon  Blackley  in- 
stances the  growing,  instead  of  lessening,  deficiency  in  certain  lodges 
of  the  financial  leader  among  friendly  societies  —  the  Manchester 
Unity  J  but  in  so  doing  he  overlooks  certain  conditions  which  have 
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to  be  taken  into  account,  besides  misstating  bis  case.  Deficiencr 
creates  deficiency ;  and  the  critic  credits  the  Manchester  Unity  with 
an  increase  in  estimated  gross  deficiency  of  over  half-a-million  during 
the  five  years  of  the  qninqnennial  period  ending  in  1885,  whereas  the 
actual  increase  was  only  one  of  £53,000  ;  or,  rather,  as  Mr.  R.  Watson 
points  out,  when  the  greater  proportionate  increase  of  assets  and 
liabilities  are  considered,  the  gross  deficiency  in  1885  had  been 
reducrd  from  that  in  1880,  **  speaking  volnmes  for  the  innate  sustain- ' 
ing  and  recuperative  influences  so  often  suspected  to  be  in  constant 
operation  in  deficiency  lodges  *'  (Valuer's  Report),  And  this  is  the 
case,  in  the  face  of  the  steadily  declining  rate  of  interest  against 
which  fi*iendly  society  investments  have  to  contend,  and  without 
allowing  for  the  gross  surplus  brought  out  under  valuation,  the 
presence  of  which  at  least  shows  the  existence  of  reserves.  The 
"staggering  fact"  which  Canon  Blackley  regrets  to  learn,  has,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  no  real  fonndation.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  Mancshester 
Unity,  or  any  other  of  the  better  managed  friendly  societies,  becoming 
commercially  insolvent  before  its  young  members  touch  pension  bene- 
fits* The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  far  larger  proportion  of 
deficiencies  are  not  realised  or  cash,  but  prospective,  to  be  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  adoption  of  proper  financial  reforms. 

But  after  due  allowance  has  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  a 
genera!  rule,  members  of  friendly  societies  are  not  insured  for  Old 
Age  Pensions ;  it,  however,  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  without 
any  thrift  provision  in  declining  years.  Many  writers  on  this  Pension 
question  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  of  the  great  proportion  of 
sickne^  incident  to  old  age.  Taking  the  most  recent  inquiry  into  the 
sickness  experience  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Neison  shows  us  that» 
out  of  274  weeks  of  average  sickness  benefit  received  by  a  member  of 
the  Foresters,  between  the  years  of  twenty  and  eighty,  no  less  than 
212  weeks'  benefit  was  received  after  sixty.  And  another  point: 
iuBUrance  against  loss  of  wages  arising  from  the  natural  decay  of  old 
age  has  never  been  one  of  the  recognised  purposes  of  friendly  societies ; 
but  only  insurance  against  loss  of  wages  arising  from  spcdjlc  sickness 
neccssitalmg  ahstcniwn  from  labonr*  To  find  fault  with  the  thrift 
institutions  of  the  working  classes  on  tliis  head  is  to  exhibit  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  their  past  history  and  their  origrual  aims. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that,  since 
friendly  societies  have  not  covered  the  ground,  a  well-considered 
scheme  for  providing  Old  Age  Penaiona  by  insurance  cannot  injuriously 
affect  existing  voluntary  thrift  practice.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
average  workman  will  not  make  two  separate  weekly  or  fortnightly 
payments,  one  to  his  friendly  society  and  the  other  to  a  State 
agency  for  providing  pensions;  and  any  scheme  that  necessUaics  a 

•  The  present  Chief  RegistrarT  Mr.  E.  W.   Brabrook,  moat  concltisivcly  pointerl  this 


ont  in  a  Daper  on  "Provision  for  Old  Age»"  contributed  two  years  ago  to  the  Netchery 
Houit  Mogazine, 
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young  man  going  outside  hia  friendly  society  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension  will  not  be  taken  up,  or,  if  it  ia,  the  friendly  society  will 
be  dropped.  And  if  the  State  gives  grants-in-aid  to  the  society, 
all  the  ingenuity  in  the  world  will  not  ultimately  prevent  increased 
Government  control  and  supervision.  Grants-in-aid  from  public 
money  will  render  the  Government  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
"  assisted "  contracts.  The  actual  payment  of  the  subsidy  may  be 
delayed  until  the  pension  becomes  due,  but  even  then,  if  the  insurers 
feel  that  the  portion  of  the  benefit  insured  in  the  society  is  not  secure, 
and  that  they  are  running  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole,  a  cry  would  at 
once  be  raised  for  increased  Government  oontroL  And  if  this  should 
be  the  case,  unquestionably  the  cause  of  voluntary  thrift  would  be 
injured,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  economic  duty,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  decidedly  weakened. 

Further,  any  system  of  State-aided  insurance  against  old-age  dis- 
ablement that  requires  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries  individual  con- 
tributions spread  over  a  long  term  of  years  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  a  large  number  of  the  low-skilled  labour  classes  and  women  workers 
are  not  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  In  his  account 
of  the  poverty  of  London  the  author  of  '*  Labour  and  Life  of  the 
l^eople  "  has  told  us  that  the  amounts  already  paid  out  in  insurance 
and  club  money  in  classes  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  *•  vary  from  ^\d^  to  2s,  M, 
per  week,  or  from  14  per  cent,  to  11^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture/' Now,  setting  aside  class  E,  composed  of  those  in  receipt  of 
regular  standard  earnings,  it  is  manifest  that  members  of  the  classes 
below  the  standard  of  comfort  (B,  C,  and  D) — the  "  very  poor  "  and 
the  '*  poor  " — are  quite  unable  to  add  to  their  thrift  investments  and 
bear  the  strain  of  forty  years  of  weekly  payments  amid  the  chances 
and  changes  of  industrial  life  ;  while,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  rural 
districts,  the  same  -non  possumus  meets  us.  When  we  look  over  the 
table  of  the  minimum  weekly  expenses  of  a  labourer's  family 
("Village  Life  in  England,"  Contempokary,  March,  p.  401),  and  dis- 
cover that  the  average  weekly  earnings  are  ''  lower  than  this  minimum 
of  decency  and  comfort  by  on,  Od,,^^  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  call  for  the  smallest  increase  in  the  amount  of  outgoings  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  whatever  bait  in  the  form  of  a  State  bonus  be 
dangled  before  his  eyes.  His  condition  may  shortly  be  improved — we 
trust,  for  our  national  honour,  that  it  will ;  but  meanwhile  we  have  to 
take  things  as  we  find  them.  What  system,  however  ingeniously 
devised,  of  State-aided  insurance  for  old  age  is  open  to  "  the  90  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  producers  of  wealth  who,"  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  says, 

**  have  lio  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond  the  end  of  the  week ; 
have  no  bit  of  soil,  or  so  much  as  a  room  that  belongs  to  them ;  have  nothing 
of  valno  t^xwpt  ns  much  furniture  as  will  go  in  a  cart ;  have  the  precarious 
chunce  of  weekly  wagrM  which  barely  suific©  to  keep  them  in  health ;  are 
housed  in  a  large  part  in  phu:es  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  horse;  are 
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sepai^ated  by  so  narrow  a  mai'gm  fit>m  destitution  that  a  month  of  bad  tradi 
sickrifss,  or  unexpected  loss,  brings  them  fac*e  to  face  with  hunger  aii< 
pnupcriam." 

On  all  counts,  then,  a  system  of  State-aided  insarance  for  old  age  must 
be  accounted  a  failure ;  it  will  not  work  in  with  existing  methods  of 
mutual  thrift,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  enable  those  persons  whc 
are  now  thrifty  to  a  very  small  extent,  or  not  at  all,  to  make  a  secure 
provision  when  working  days  are  over,  and  remove  from  the  path  of 
life  the  dread  of  endin^sf  their  days  in  a  workhouse,  or  in  receipt  .of- 
the  starvation  pittance  of  outdoor  relief. 

Bat  if  we   elect  to  sail   under  the  flag  of  State  endowment   of 
old  age,    we    are  compaBsed   about  with  difficulties   and   dangers  of 
another  kind.     We  shall  be  told  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  we   are 
undermining  self-respect   and  the  forces  of  individuality,  and  would 
iniiict  a  compulsory,  ineradicable  pauperism  on  the  English   race  for 
all  time  bo  come.      I  shall  not  waste  time  and  limited  space  to  discuss, 
in    the    present    day,    the    accusation    of   encouraging   •*  Socialistic 
legislation,"     It  is  too  late  to  do  that.      We  have  already  "  launched 
out  into  the  deep."      But  here,   as  when  we  discussed  the  principle 
of    State    insurance,    we    must     endeavour    to    diagnose     the     case. 
Extravagant    statements  have     been     put    forward    respecting     the 
Poor-law    and  existing  paoperism.      And  however  much  such   may 
seem    to  strengthen  the   views  *o£   the  advocates  of    the    principle 
of  endowment,  the  sober  truth,  so  far  as  we  can  gauge  it,  is  the  only 
foundation  whereon   we  can  safely  build.      I  therefore  set  on  one  side 
at  once  the  violent  language  that  has    been    levelled    against   the 
present  Poor-laWj  as  such,  or  against  the  persons  who  have   received 
relief  under  it.      If  a  poor  old  man  and  woman  are  destitute  and  are 
forced  to  claim  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
I  fail  to  see  the  ''  stigma  "  or  the  *'  taint.'*     The  recipients  of  pK)or 
relief  will  probably  at  some  time  in  their  lives  have  themselves  con- 
tributed to  the  rate,   and  are  only  receiving   back  their  contributions 
pliLS  the  assistance  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do. 

Again,  Mr.  Cbarles  Booth  originally  calculated  that  the  annual 
number  of  persons  over  sixty -five  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief  was  507, 6G0  ;  further  investigation  (he  tells  me),  spread  over 
a  wider  field,  has  shown  him  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  the 
permanent  nature  of  old  age  pauperism,  and  that  his  revised  figures 
come  rather,  if  anything,  within  the  present  writer's  estimate 
("Pensions  and  Pauperism,*'  p.  lo)  of  350,000.  Lf,  however,  State 
endowment  of  old  age  be  advocated  at  all,  I  cannot  logically  see  how 
it  can  be  less  than  universal  in  application,  or  rather  open  to  all  who 
care  to  take  it.  Besides,  a  lesser  ratio  of  old-age  pauperism  than  that 
commonly  received  as  correct  in  no  .way  lessens  the  amount  of 
poverty  that  lies  behind. 
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It  has  been  said  that  a  system  of  endowment  would  undermine 
self-respect  and  the  power  of  individuality.  But,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  welJ  puts  it,  its  very  nniversality  will  prevent  this.  Under 
the  present  Poor-law  administration,  in  order  to  qualify  for  relief,  an 
old  man  or  woman  must  be  thstituitf  having  nothing  in  this  world  and 
without  hope  ;  this  qaalification  will  be  unnecessary  under  the  proposexl 
reform.  Under  present  conditions  a  poor  man  who  has  managed  to 
provide  himself  with  2s.  6d,  or  Is.  6iL  a  week  is  cut  otf  from  all  State 
,^id,  or  at  the  best  has  the  sum  allowed  him  halved  in  consequence ; 
and  so  the  person  who  has  saved  nothing  is  far  better  off  than  he 
who  has  saved  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  exist  on. 

But  in  order  not  to  interfere  w^ith  or  weaken  the  springs  of  in- 

^dividual  character  and  the  power  of  saving,  the  pension  should  not 

be  more  than  a  sustenance  allowance  made  by  the  State  for  fdl  its  aged 

jrvants  when  their  full  working  days  are  past.      Old-age  pensions 

ire   granted    to    civil    servants    and   otherSj    but,    though    the   way 

lay  not  be  so  direct,  the  worker  on  the  land — the  territory  of  the 

State — should  be  held  to  be  just  as  much  a  servant  of  the  State  as 

the  clerk  in  the  War  Office.      And  if  a  minimum  pension  be  given, 

ring  with  it  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  the  cause  of  thrift 

will  be  strengthened  instead  of  weakened,  and  many  will  be  roused 

to  '*  gather  and  lay  by,"  because  dread  of  entering  the  workliouge 

»riaon  will  have  been  removed  and  a  sunbeam  of  hope  caused  to  shine 

ipon  their  declining  days.     When  the  condition  of  labour  is  improved, 

rhen    the  unskilled    workmen/ and  above  all  the  women  workers, 

receive  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  work,  they  will  be  encouraged 

to  add  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  bare  necesearies  ;  and  so,  making 

use  of  the  principle  of  insurance  for  old  age  that  is  being  set  working 

in  our  great  friendly  societies,  will  be  enabled  to  add  from  1*,  6d, 

.to  S'?.  a  week  to  the  bs. ;  while  others  in  still  better  circumstances 

fiw^ill  double  and  treble  their  5«. 

The  bases  of  work  and  wages  will  not  be  disturbed,  because  at  the 
'time  the  endowment  is  given  the  best  working  days  will  be  over, 
[but  the  basis  of  wages  is  much  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
^stem  of  insurance  which  the  employer  directly  "  assists,"  or  under 
which  his  services  are  utilised  for  the  collection  of  premiums. 

Many  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  State  insurance  system 
would  be  obviated.  Several  of  these  are  concisely  stated  in  the 
.adverse  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  executive  of  the  London 
Dockers'  Union : 


That  this  Executive  Cmmcil  of  th**  Dockers'  I^iiion  herehy  declares  its 
[opinion  tlmt  txny  sectioD  of  |ieu«uon  fund  not  being  directly  coutroUable  by 
iyeef>  sliould  not  be  countenanced  in  any  way.     We  are  of  opinion,  also, 
»at  it  is  an  insidious  attempt  to  perpeti-ate  an  unjust  taxation  upoo  wages; 
iso  a  means  of  retaiuing  a  large  portion  of  the  workers'  earnings  for  em- 
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ployers'  own  benefits  ;  wbile  the  possible  good  of  such  a  system  is  80  remote,'^ 
the  longevity  of  the  toilei*s  of  so  low  an  average,  and  inclustiia]  mortality  so , 
high,  through  insufficient  wages  and  unhealthy  environments,  that  we  con- 
sider it  opposed  to  economi^  fairness  and  a  curtailment  of  I'emunei'atior, 
relieving  capital  find  property  of  burdens  at  the  expense  of  the  already 
overtaxed  imd  underpaid  workmen," 

There  would  be  no  large  fund  accumulating  for  fifty  years  to  come, 
liable  to  the  perturbations  of  interest  and  ever-changing  circumstances 
of  national  life ;  consequently,  no  fund  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
some  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  open,  under  pressure, 
to  be  borrowed  for  some  other  national  need.  Current  liabilities,  as 
they  arose,  would  be  met  by  the  present  generation  paying  for  the  last, 
as  it  should  do — the  young  for  the  old.  In  some  such  manner  there 
would  be  a  hope  of  a  revival  of  the  almost  forgotten  duty  of  the  young 
and  the  working  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  the  past-working — a 
social  duty  as  clear  as  that  of  providing  for  the  infant  and  tbe  child.  ^ 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  age  when  the  pension  should  commence  ^| 
will  be  overcome.  On  the  principle  of  insurance  a  movable  age  ^1 
could  not  be  adopted  without  seriously  weakening  the  stability  of  the 
fund ;  but  under  a  system  of  endowment  the  age  should  be  at  the 
period  when  loss  of  wages  arises  from  a  decay  of  working  powers  in 
different  b*ades  and  occupations,  and  that  age  would  have  to  be  earlier 
than  sixty*five  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  miners,  flax  and  cotton 
workers,  knife-grinders,  dock-labourers,  plumbers  and  painters,  &c. 

I  have  only  space  left  to  touch  on  two  other  pobits.  It  must  always 
remain  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  provide  by  means  of  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  the  endowment  fund.  Without  venturing  to  en- 
trench upon  his  special  prerogative,  I  would  suggest,  following  the  cue 
given  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  a  graduated  income  tax,  under  which 
the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  would  be  enabled  to  fuliil  the  social  duties 
of  their  position  a  great  deal  better  and  more  satisfactorily  than 
under  the  present  Poor-law,  while  aU  would  contribute  something. 
The  expense  looks  large,  some  £17,000,000  for  England  and  Wales 
alone  ;  but,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere  ("  Pensions  and 
Pauperism,'*  p.  98),  £5,000,000  should  be  saved  in  Poor-law  expenses^ 
and  the  above  estimate  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  allows  for  all  the 
aged  persons  in  England  and  Wales  claiming  their  endowment. 
Death  duties,  as  a  sort  of  due  to  society,  might  also  be  added  to 
taxation  in  the  form  of  an  income  tax,  and  it  is  possible  that  certain 
public  charities  might  be  utilised.  The  vast  expense  of  collecting, 
building  up,  and  dispensing  a  huge  insurance  fund  would  be  obviated. 

As  regards  disbursement  and  management,  these  powers  might  be 
entrusted  to  District  Councils  popularly  elected  (composed  perhaps  of 
representatives  from  Parochial  Councils,  and  so  avoiding  multiplicity  of 
elections).     Under  local   authority  the    so-called    morally    worthless 
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coald  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  footing.  I  am  further  inclined  to 
think  that  in  some  cases  municipal  cottages  will  have  to  be  provided 
at  low  rentals,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  present 
number  of  habitable  houses  in  rural  districts.  Existing  cottages  are 
generally  required  for  the  workers,  and  are  fully  occupied  by  them  and 
their  children. 

There  remain  the  political  economy  objections.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  these  have  incidentally  been  removed ;  for  the  rest,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  at  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  pension 
schemes  Prof.  Marshall  indicated  that,  if  he  had  to  vote  at  once,  he 
should  give  that  vote  in  favour  of  an  Endowment  Scheme. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  friendly  societies 
will  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything  to  gain,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Universal  Free  State  Endowment  List.  But  though  their  interests 
are  large  and  entitled  to  the  fullest  consideration,  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community  must  always  be  paramount. 

J.  Frome  Wilbikson. 
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IS  modem  Greek  like  ancient  Greek  ?      This  is  the  first  question 
invariably  put  to  a  Greek  when  he  is  introduced  to  English  society. 
It  is  a  natural  query,  but  the  reply  to  it  is  far  more  difficult    and 
embarrassing  than  might  be  imagined.   For  modem  Greek  appears  to  be 
a  mongrel  language  having  two  distinct  features,  the  literary  or  written 
language,  and  the  colloquial  or  popular  speech.     Now,  if  we  compare 
with  the  ancient  Greek  the  literary  style  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
books  and  newspapers  published  to-day  at  Athens,  th^  similarity  is 
very    striking.     On  the  other  hand,   a  parallel  drawn  between  the 
popular  or  colloquial  language  of  to-day  and  the  classical  Greek  which 
is  commonly  taught  in  English  grammar  schools  would  lead  to  a  very 
different  result :  the  modem  representative  of  classical  Greek  would 
appear  to  be  an  entirely  new  language.     Modern  Greek  has,  then, 
two  forms,  one  similar  and  another  dissimilar  to  the  ancient   Greek. 
The  puzzle  seems  to  constitute  a  paradox,  singular  in  the  history  of 
living  languages.     Yet,  for  all  that  the  paradox  lies  not  so  much   in 
the  answer  as  in  the  question,  whether  modem  Greek  is  like  ancient 
Greek.    For  what  is  ancient  Greek  ?    The  term  is  obviously  very  vague. 
We  all  know  that  the  language  of  Homer  is  very  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  tragedians  ^]schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  entirely 
different  from   the  Attic   Greek  of   Thucydides,  Plato,  Demosthenes 
and    Xenophon,    while  the  Greek   of  these  classical   writers    differs 
widely  both    from  the  epic   language    and  the    style   of  Plutarch, 
and   still    more    widely   from    the    diction  of  the  New  Testament. 
Again  it  may  be  observed  that  between  Homeric,  Attic,  and  Byzantine 
Greek  respectively  there  is  almost  less  similarity  than  is  to  be  found 
between  Attic  Greek  and  modem  literary  Greek.     The  question,  then, 
of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  between  ancient  and    modem    Ghreek 
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cannot  be  promptly  and  easily  answered,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  term  **  ancient  Greek  "  covers  a  period  o£  more  than  two  thousand 
years  during  which  the  langnage  passed  through  various  stages  and 
changes.  Internal  and  external  influences  of  time,  place,  and  culture, 
called  into  existence  various  kinds  of  diction,  and  this  variety  of  style 
is  naturally  reflected  in  the  literary  compositions  of  each  age. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Had  we  to  deal  with  the  language  of  these 
literary  monuments  in  their  original  and  genuine  form,  the  comparison 
between  classical  and  modern  Greek  might  lead  to  some  practical 
results.  But  other  questions  arise :  Do  our  books  of  the  classical 
writers  represent  the  true  and  authentic  diction  of  their  authors  ?  And 
if  so,  does  that  diction  illustrate  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  times  ? 
These  two  questions  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  a  serious  investigation  before  we  can  form  a  correct  idea 
of  what  Greek  has  really  been  and  still  is. 

I  ask,  then,  first :  Is  the  text  of  the  ancient  writings,  as  handed 
down  to  U8  through  the  manuscripts,  a  true  picture  of  the  original 
language  ?  UntU  recent  years  philology  contented  itself  with  the 
study  of  ancient  literature,  and  admitted  tacitly  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
used  substantially  the  same  language  both  in  writing  and  speaking, 
namely,  the  style  represented  in  the  compositions  which  have  reached 
us,  and  that  the  various  stages  of  that  language  are  reflected  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  the  writings  of  the  Attic  and  Alexandrian  periods, 
and  finally  Lq  the  Byzantine  diction,  which  marked — so  it  was  assumed 
— the  close  of  the  Greek  language ;  subsequent,  or  modern  Greek, 
being  utterly  ignored  or  even  scorned.  In  upholding  this  pious 
opinion  classical  scholars  were  apparently  justified.  For  while  the 
literary,  or  book  language,  had  left  behind  numerous  monuments,  an 
unbroken  and  immortal  literature,  testifying  to  its  existence  and 
History  through  the  various  periods  of  antiquity,  the  spoken  or 
popular  tongue  had  been  always  excluded  from  written  composition 
and  literature,  and  thus  had  left  no  distinct  traces  of  its  past 
existence.  In  these  circumstances  the  very  admission  of  a  colloquial 
or  vernacular  language  in  classical  antiquity  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  heinous  profanation  in  regard  to  those  wonderful  Greeks. 
These  views  are  now  undergoing  considerable  modification,  and  the 
subject  is  examined  in  a  broader  and  more  tolerant  light.  The 
numberless  inscriptions  found  wirfun  the  last  few  decades  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  comparative  philology  on  the  other, 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  classical  writings 
lias  through  all  times  been  artificial  and  studied,  while  the  Greek 
masses,  in  their  daily  intercourse  and  life,  practised  a  different  (rustic 
and  popular)  language.  Accordingly,  the  diction  of  the  Homeric 
poems  is  a  mixture  of  JRoMc  and  Ionic  forms,  and  the  language  of 
the  tragedians  differs  considerably  from  the  colloquial  speech  of  the 
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Athenian  spectators ;  while  the  Byzantines  used  to  write  a  scholarly 
style,  jost  as  the  present  Greeks,  in  their  compositions,  practise  im 
artificial  diction,  very  dissimilar  to  what  they  nse  in  their  daily  life. 

The  existence  of  such  a  doable  language  throagh  all  times,  much 
as  it  may  displease  some  prejudiced  scholars,  is  an  establish***! 
fact,  proved  beyond  doabt  both  by  the  force  of  logic  and  by 
historical  investigation.  It  is  within  the  observation  of  everybody 
that  no  writer  ever  uses  the  same  style  both  in  writing  and  speaking, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  author  makes  it  a  special  point  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  a  more  or  less  elegant  form.  It  may  even  be 
said  of  the  majority  of  writers — a  case  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Greeks  of  to-day — that  a  literary  composition  is  likely  to  gain  the 
more  favour  with  the  reading  public  the  more  it  departs  from  the 
daily  common  talk.  If  this  be  true,  the  classical  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  which  are  characterised  by  elegance  of  style  and  diction  must 
be  artistic  and  artificial  productions,  different  from  the  rustic  anJ^ 
popular  speech.  This  fact  finds  further  corroboration  in  the  ▼erj^| 
acknowledgment  of  Greek  dialects  and  idioms.  ^^\ 

Fricts  and  common  sense  force  us,  then,  to  the  recognition    of 
dualism  in  the  Greek  language  through  all  times.     It  remains  now 
establish  what  was  the  form  of  the  literary  style  and  what  that  of 
popular  speech.      But  do  we  not  possess,  it  may  be  observed    here, 
the  true  form  and  style  of  literary  Greek  in  classical  literature  ?      La 
other  words,  does  not  the  language  represented  in  our  classical  books 
reflect  faithfully  the  diction  of  their  authors  ?     Before  answering*  this 
question  either  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative,  let  us  examine 
the  facts.     We  know  that  the  classical  texts  of  the  ancients    have  H 
been  transmitted  to  us  throagh  manuscripts.      We  further  know  that^  H 
in  the  case  of  Greek  literature,  between  the  time  of  the  original  com- 
position of  each  text  and  their  date  of  its  oldest  manuscript  now  extant^ 
many  a  dark  century  has  intervened.      During  this  long  period  copiera 
of  various  generations,  while  transcribing  one  another,  transmitted 
posterity   copies   which    cannot    claim    absolute  identity  with    thei 
archetype.      Let   us  take  as  an  illustration  the  works  of  the   Atti 
orators.     We  may  assume,  for  convenience  sake,  that  their  texts  we 
originally  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  n.c.      We 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  manuscripts  do  not  date  farther  back 
on  an  average  than  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.     We  have,  thns, 
between -the  date  of  composition  and  that  of  the  mannscripts,  an  interval 
of  1600  years.     During  this  enormous  period,  in  which  both  literary 
spirit  and  spelling  necessarily  passed  through  many  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes, the  texts  were  copied  from  one  another  by  various  generations, 
and  in  various  countries,  under  various  influences,  linguistic,  morale 
religions,  political,  and  intellectual.     It  is  obvious  that  the  copiers  of 
each  generation,  labouring  under   such   strong  influences,   were  of 
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necessity  tempted  to  introdace  into  the  texts  sucli  *'  corrections  and 
emendations  "  as  their  learnings  common  sense^  and  taste  snggested. 
This  is  the  more  natural  as  no  copie^*  felt  sure  of  the  copy  before  him 
bt>ing  an  exact  and  faithful  transcript  of  the  original.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  imagine  that  all  copiers  through  all  centuries  transcribed 
^rupuloualy  every  word  and  letter,  bo  as  to  reproduce  an  identical 
copy  of  the  pattern  before  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  even  the  most  conscientious  transcriber  used  to  read  each 
time  several  words  consecutively  and  then  commit  them  from  memory 
to  paper.  It  was  natural,  then,  that^  being  under  the  inQuences  of 
the  times,  he  should  unconsciously  substitute  in  the  text  the  standard 
spelling  and  grammar  of  his  time,  correcting,  besides,  occasionally 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  clerical  errors  of  his  predecessors,  ile 
thus  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  further  adulteration  of  the 
original  text  already  corrupted  by  previous  hands. 

But  the  manuscripts  were  not  always  prepared  in  this  way.  It 
was  a  common  practice  among  manuscript  dealers,  who  corresix^nded 
to  our  booksellers  and  publishers,  to  have  many  copies  taken  simul- 
taneously. Many  transcribers  then — usually  Greeks — were  seated 
together,  and  dictated  to  by  a  general  reader.  This  practice  led 
naturally  to  more  errors  and  misunderstandings.  The  copiers  being 
mostly  poor  scholars  could  not  master  the  correct  spelling  of  every 
classical  word,  especially  when  it  happened  to  be  obsolete.  Then  they 
often  misunderstood  the  general  **  dictator,"  and  wrote  one  word  for 
another  of  similar  sound.  This  error  was  very  common,  for  both  dictator 
and  copiers  followed  the  then  universal  modern  Greek  pronunciation, 
which  has  a  great  number  of  similar  vowels  (six  identical  sounds  of  t  or 
e^  two  e,  two  o).  We  cannot  reasonably  imagine  that  each  copier  inter- 
rupted over  and  over  the  general  reader  and  asked  him  to  repeat 
or  spell  the  wording  of  the  text.  We  may  rather  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  sense,  taste,  and  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  grammar,  and  that  he  worked  under  the  iufiuence  of  the 
orthography,  spirit,  theories,  and  views  of  his  time. 

t  These  facts  are  so  obvious  that  they  do  not  require  any  proofs  or 
testimomeB.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  cite,  as  an  illuatration,  two 
instances.  In  the  year  120  u.r.  an  alliance  was  concluded  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  Argos,  Man  tinea,  and  Elia,  and  its  capitula- 
tions, after  ratification,  were  engraved  on  marble.  These  terms  have 
come  down  to  us  through  Thucydides  (Book  V.  47),  who  copied  them 
_  at  the  time,  and  incorporated  them  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War."  Xow,  the  original  inscription  referred  to  happened  to  be 
discovered  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Truly,  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
original  text,  but  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  trust  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  manuscripts.  Every  single  line,  fragmentary 
ae  it  is,  exhibits  discrepancies  from  the  text  of  Thucydides.     This 
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cannot  be  otherwise  explained  than  by  admitting  that  the  archetype 
has  saffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the  copiers  of  Thncjdides. 

As  a  second  instance  I  may  addnce  the  following  Doric  inBcriplaon 
as  transmitted  to  ns  through  the  manuscripts  of  Paosanias  : 

Ac^o,  ava^  KpoviSa,  Ztv  'OXvfnrii,  KaXov  ayaXfia 
IXaw  Bvfit^  ToFc  AaictSai^ovioic. 

The  original  marble  having  been  recently  recovered,  the  inscriptioB 
reads  thus : 

[A££o/"]avo£  KpoviSa  [Z~\iv  *0XvN7ri€,  JcaXoi/  ayaX/uia 

The  divergences  between  the  two  readings,  marked  in  bold  capitals, 
are  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  comparatively 
recent  age  of  Pansanias  (50  A.D.),  the  dialectical  restrictions — the 
language  is  Doric — and  especially  the  fixity  of  the  metre,  are  such 
hindrances  as  to  preclude  almost  every  possibility  of  alteraljioii  in  the 
text. 

To  the  corrupted  state  of  the  classical  texts  the  ancients  themselves 
had  already  become  alive,  since  they  often  witnesa0d,  while  still  living, 
the  process  of  comiption  and  disfigurement  practised  in  their  works 
by  reckless  hands.  They  were  naturally  vexed,  and  many  of  them 
remonstrated,  or  even  proffered  curses,  against  the  unscmpalons 
copiers.     A  writer  of  the  Christian  era  indignantly  exclaims : 

"  I  adjure  thee  who  wilt  copy  this  book,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
His  glorious  presence  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  living  and  dead,  to 
compare  the  part  thou  transcribest,  and  conform  it  carefully  with  this  copy 
from  which  thou  hast  transcribed,  and  also  to  copy  this  oath,  and  put  it  in 
the  copy." 

We  see  clearly,  then,  that  the  classical  texts,  as  they  are  printed 
in  our  books,  do  by  no  means  mirror  the  true  and  genuine  language 
of  their  authors.  And  since  they  do  not  represent  even  the  literary 
diction  of  their  authors,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  that  this 
language  reflects  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  times. 

Thus  the  sad  history  of  the  manuscripts  considerably  shakes  oar 
faith  in  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  ancient  texts.  This  is 
of  course  disappointing,  but  sufficient  compensation  is  offered  by  philo- 
logical criticism,  especially  when  it  is  founded  on  the  inscriptions.  These 
relics  are  most  important  monuments  of  antiquity,  for  they  are  not  only 
contemporary  and  direct  documents  of  their  time  and  locality,  but 
they  also  reflect  faithfully  and  genuinely  the  very  wording  of  their 
authors.  It  is  to  the  inscriptions,  then,  that  we  must  look  confidently 
for  the  true  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  literary  Greek  in  its  various 
dialects  and  periods.  These  precious  remains,  which  are  daily  increas- 
ing in  number — there  have  already  been  found  more  than  30,000 
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inscriptions — coupled  with  the  traditions  of  old  grammarians,  have 
upset  also  another  ancient  theory  as  to  the  original  existence  of  throe 
or  four  dialects  (-^Eolic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic).  In  point  of  fact,  all 
modern  scientific  investigations,  supported  as  they  are  by  inscriptional 
evidences,  show  that  the  Greek  language  branched  not  into  three  or 
fonr^  but  into  numerous  dialects  varying  more  or  less  considerably 
from  on©  another.  However,  among  all  these  dialects,  there  are 
noticeable  some  common  features  which  enable  us  to  group  them 
under  two  leading  heads,  the  Non-Ionic  (Doric)  and  the  Ionic.  The 
chief  criterion  for  their  classification  into  two  groups  is  founded  on 
the  observation  that  the  Non-Ionic  element  preserves,  on  the  whole, 
the  long  a,  while  the  Ionic  group  has  changed  it  into  »?,  Con- 
Bequently  the  archetype  or  Indo-European  "sistdtnt  (I  place)  among 
the  Non-Ionic  dialects  sounded  iarufn^  while  the  Ionic  group  pro- 
nounced it  ?OT?J/H. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  number  of  Greek  dialects, 
it  lies  in  the  nature  of  language  that  local,  social^  cultural,  and  poli- 
tical agencies  and  inlluences  should  favour  this  or  that  dialect,  and 
help  it  to  gain  a  gradual  ascendency  over  the  rest,  and  eventually 
supersede  them.  It  is  a  phenomenon  observed  in  every  language  and 
country,  and  needs  no  special  illustration.  In  the  case  of  Greek,  it  was 
the  dialect  of  Athens,  the  so-called  Attic — one  of  the  Ionic  group — 
which  gained  ascendency,  and  ultimately  rose  to  absolute  dominion 
over  all  other  dialects  of  Greece.  It  was  the  Attic,  because  Athens 
rose  to  the  highest  prominence  both  from  a  politlcjkl  and  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  The  grreatest  achievements  recorded  in  classical  history 
were  performed  by  Athenians,  and  Athens  is  entitled  to  the  deepest 
gratitude  of  the  Greek  race.  The  glory  of  Greece  was  redeemed  with 
Athenian  sacrifice  and  blood ;  the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  of 
Greece  were  Athenians ;  and  the  most  illustrious  trophies  (Marathon, 
Salamis,  I'latoea)  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athena,  These 
immortal  exploits  naturally  and  deservedly  secured  for  Athens  a  domi- 
nant position.  While  previous  to  these  achievements  she  ruled  only 
within  Attica,  Athens  now  rose  to  be  the  metropolis  of  all  Greece. 
From  this  time  onward  she  takes  the  initiative  and  lead  in  every  line : 
art,  science,  literature,  manufacture,  trade,  fashion,  wealth,  and  all  other 
political,  social,  and  intellectual  institutions  are  started  and  developed 
at  Athens,  and  from  Athens  they  propagate  in  all  directions  through 
the  ancient  world.  The  entire  Greek  population,  both  in  and  out  of 
Greece  proper,  streams,  either  for  the  sake  of  business  or  pleasure,  to 
the  national  metropolis,  while  younger  people,  eager  for  education,  are 
compelled  to  come  to  Athens,  the  only  and  universal  nursery  and 
seminary  of  the  times. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  bat  natural  that  the  instrument  of 
thonght   and   action    of   the    Panhellenic   metropolis,   the  Athenian 
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language,  should  become  also  th©  Panliellenic  standard  for  every  com- 
position and  literary  production.  Generally  speaking,  we  may  fairlj 
oontend  that  Athens  exerted  a  far  mightier  influence  on  Greek  lan- 
guage and  culture  than  London  exerts  on  English,  Paris  on  French, 
St.  Peterflburg  (or  Moscow)  on  Russian,  Constantinople  on  Turkish,  and 
moflern  Athens  on  modern  Greek.  For  in  our  own  times  several  coun- 
tries and  nations  are  vieing  with  each  other  for  sapremacy,  and  more- 
over, Beveral  cities  in  each  of  these  countries  are  competing  with  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  classical  antiquity,  there 
was  but  one  Greece,  with  but  one  leading  city,  and  that  city  was 
Athetiw,  Athens,  then,  was  the  absolute  sovereign  and  miBtress  of 
the  civilised  world »  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  her  dialect, 
the  Attic,  should  assert  its  authority  and  become  the  established  or 
national  language  of  all  Greeks,  and  through  them  the  international 
language  of  civilised  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  each  locality  and  com- 
munity which,  previous  to  the  ascendency  of  Athens  enjoyed  its  own 
dialect,  continued  to  speak  it  locally  for  a  long  period  (some  dialects 
Burvived  dow^  to  the  first  Christian  century),  but  all  intercommunica- 
tions and  transactions  of  a  public,  national,  and  official  character^  were 
carried  on  in  the  Attic  tongue.  These  facts  are  suflScient  evidence  of 
the  immense  influence  and  eflect  of  the  Attic  dialect.  On  the  other 
blind,  thtt  vei*y  propagation  from  Athens  to  other  districts  and  coun- 
tries of  the  Attic  dialect  had  another  telling  consequence  :  that,  as  long 
aa  the  Jocal  dialects  subsisted  and  served  as  the  natural  medium 
of  daily  life  and  intercourse,  the  Attic  was  to  all  those  localities 
and  communities  a  eonvcntw7iaI  language  imported  from  Athens  and 
leurued  for  general  convenience  and  national  considerations.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  State  or  official  language  universally  adopted 
in  addition  to  the  native  speech  of  every  locality  or  district.  This. 
dualism  in  early  Greek  finds  its  analogue  in  almost  every  language, 
and  the  supremacy  of  English  over  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
dialects  offers  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  is  further  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  political  supremac>^ 
of  Athens  did  not  Irfst  for  more  than  some  150  years  (500-330  B.c.)^ 
her  language  not  only  outlived  her  hegemony,  but  also  remained  for 
all  subsequent  ages  and  generations  the  Panhellenic  tongue.  The 
rapid  and  %'»st  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  new  worlda 
and  fields  to  the  enterprising  and  specnlative  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
Theyaoon  made  their  way  into  the  various  territories  of  Southern  Europe,, 
the  Black  Sea,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  Southern  Spain,  and 
l-Vancfi,  in  short,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sms,  in  tnanjr  cmot  penetrating  into  the  far  interior.  The  Greek 
language  then,  already  Atticised,  gradually  conquered  the  whd^ 
ancient  world  ;  even  the  Druids  in  this  country  are  reported  by  Cn?aar 
to  hare  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet.     So  current  and  famiHar,  so 
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nuiveraal  ultimately  became  the  Attic  Greek  that  in  the  second  centnry 
Lof  the  Christian  era  it  was  considered  indecorous  to  speak  any  other 
dialect  but  Attic  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

At  the  same  time,  while  conquering  land  after  land,  both  at  home- 
and  abroad,  the  Attio  dialect  could  not  but  interchange  with  alien 
dialects  and  tongues  terms  of  new  notions  and  objects.  The  scope  and 
effect  of  this  foreign  influence  may  be  comprehended  only  when  we- 
remember  that  by  this  time  the  balance  of  Greek  culture  had  gone 
with  political  preponderance  over  to  the  East.  Asia  Minor  (with 
lAntioch  and  Pergamon  as  centres)  and  particularly  Alexandria  uk 
Egypt,  hid  become  the  centre  of  Greek  culture  and  learning  (Alex- 
andrian period  300-30  bx,).  By  this  time,  indeed,  Greece  proper 
had  lost  her  supremacy,  and  Greek  masses  had  settled  among  alien 
saces  and  tribes  (such  as  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Ethio* 
pians)  as  soldiers,  colonists,  merchants  and  the  like.  These  masses, 
who  formed  only  a  minority  among  the  native  populations,  had  to 
r accommodate  themselves  to  altered  conditions:  new  (Oriental)  life, 
new  avocations,  new  climate,  new  influences  of  every  description* 
This  novel  life  and  spirit,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  national  centre 
and  Hellenic  education,  naturally  influenced  the  language  and  called 
into  existence  various  idioms  of  vernacular  diction  and  grammar^ 
essentially  deviating  from  the  ancestral  Attic.  This  form  of  verna- 
jolar  or  spoken  (colloquial)  Greek,  once  originated,  henceforth  works 
its  way  through  all  classes  and  regions  and  eventually  develops  into  the 
dominant  language  so  far  as  common  life  and  daily  intercourse  are  con- 
oerued.  and  it  is  this  form  of  Greek  which  marks  the  origin  of  ^^  Modern 
Greek."  Its  appeai-ance  in  this  period  (250-100  B,c,),  in  an  already 
advanced  stage,  may  be  testified  by  a  considerable  number  of  inscrip- 
tional  evidences,  but  I  specify  only  a  few  grammatical  instances  as  illns- 
^trations  :  The  accusative  singular  of  the  so-called  third  declension  takes 

V  on  the  analogy  of  the  ace*  sing,  of  the  first  declension,  a  departure 
from  the  daasical  Attic  which  continues  to  be  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  present  Greek ;  the  endings  -loc  and  -tor,  of  the  second  declension 
are  reduc^  to  -re  (-ic)  *^^  -<»  j°8^  ^  ^^  modem  Greek  now  ;  the  verbal 
[teroiination  -oi^  of  the  third  person  plural  makes  room  for  a  new  ending 
-CIV,  a  form  since  general  in  modern  Greek;  the  so-called  second  aorist  (in 
[•<*v)  is  driven  out  by  the  first  aorist  (in  -a),  which  has  become  the  only 
>rm  in  modern  Greek.  These  grammatical  testimonies  might  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  a  copious  vtK'ah(!<'ry  which  was  already  peculiar 
t^  the  spoken  language,  and  was  accordingly  strongly  deprecated  by 
the  purists  of  the  times  on  the  plea  of  being  **  common/* 

The  presence,  then,  of  so  many  mothm  elements  in  the  Greek 
laogoage  at  so  early  a  period  as  this  (200-100  h.c.)  suggests  a  vezy 
important  reflection.  The  Greek  literature  produced  ever  since  that  time 
reflects,  in  point  of  spirit,   the  popular  or  spoken  language,  while  in 
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point  of  diction  it  is  essentially  classical,  Greek  literatnre,  tJien^ 
dating  since  the  second  century  6X. — including  tbe  Bible  as  a  matter 
of  course — has  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  and  with  the  help  of 
modem  Greek,  In  point  of  fact,  such  has  been  ever  since  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spoken  language  on  the  book  language  or  Uteraiy  style, 
and  ric*'  versd^  that  neither  can  Greek  literature  be  thoroughly  mastered 
without  a  proficiency  in  modem  Greek,  nor  can  modem  Greek  be  fully 
comprehended  without  the  knowledge  of  classical  Greeks 

To  return  to  our  point,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  abov^ 
mentioned  class  of  writers  who  have  been  designated  *'  purists." 
Speaking  of  them,  history  supplies  us  with  another  indirect  proof  of 
dualism  in  the  Greek  language.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  distin- 
guish the  literary  style  from  the  colloquial  form.  But  who  are  those 
*' purists"  referred  to?  We  are  told  by  history  that  many  writers 
and  scholars  contemporary  with,  and  subsequent  to,  the  above  period, 
acting  in  a  tacit  conspiracy,  like  an  organised  league  or  propaganda, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ascendency  of  the  **  common  " 
or  popular  language,  and  to  return  to  the  ancient  or  pure  Attic,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  them  the  nickname  of  Atticiste  or  purists. 
Their  tentative  and  example,  though  criticised  and  ridiculed  by 
contemporary  and  modern  beaiu-  fsprils,  has  been  tacitly  but  tinani- 
mously  and  zealously  followed  by  all  subsequent  writers  down  to  our 
time. 

We  are  then  brought  face  to  face  with  a  very  significant  fact : 
beside  the  classical  Attic  represented  in  our  school-books,  we  meet 
with  an  essentially  dilferent  vocabulary  and  grammar,  which  illustrate 
the  colloquial  language  of  the  ancients  and  at  the  same  time  mark 
the  first  stage  of  our  modern  Greek,  or  vulgar  Greek,  as  it  was  sidled 
in  past  centuries. 

From  this  time  onward  the  Greek  language,  while  departiug  further 
from  classical  Attic,  undergoes  a  double  process  of  evolution.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  relaxes  throughout  and  proceeds  analytically,  tending 
towards  simpliOcation  and  modernisation  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  mani- 
fests two  distinct  features — the  literary  and  the  colloquial.  Both  forms 
appear  first  intermixed,  then  gradually  diverging,  until  they  eventually 
terminate  in  a  dualism  analogous  to  that  illustrated  in  modem  Greek. 
How  this  came  about,  and  how  either  style  succeeded  in  maintaining 
its  own  against  the  ascendency  of  the  other ;  how  both  evolved  in 
mutual  touch  and  parallel  company,  ever  inlluencing  and  balancing 
each  other,  is  a  phenomenon  which  finds  explanation  only  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Greek  race. 

In  the  first  place  Greece  submits  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  her 
population,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  have  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  new  and  alien  administration.  Whether  it  proceeded 
directly  from  Home  proper,  as  in  the  first  centurie-s  (H(i  BX,  to  330  a  .D.V 
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from  New  Rome  (Constantinople),  her  Hellenised  succeasor  in  tbe 
£ast,  this  new  and  alien  r^t/ime  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  Greek 
langaage ;  a  considerable  vocabulary  referring  to  Roman  associations 
and  novelties^  especially  official  (administrative^  military,  and  judicial) 
terms,  social  grades^  and  foreign  titles,  was  appropriated  in  a  mora 
or  less  Hellenised  form.  Snch  Latinisms,  both  lexical  and  gram- 
matical, are  *'ff*i  oiKrarutpf  oovi,^  TrpaWwp  and  irpaiT^^ptoVf  KaXavSat 
and  the  names  of  the  months  (larovafnoq,  <l>i^ipnvupto^,  Maprtoq  &c,)  ; 
the  grammatical  terminations  -aptoq  (still  common  in  Modem  Greek 
in  the  reduced  form  -oyoic  or  -apj^g),  as  awoBrfKapta^ ;  -7roi/A[A]o<.' 
t[ever  since  preserved  in  Modern  Greek),  as  a/)'^oi'T07rouA(X)f)Ci 
IT«7rri8o7roi/A(X)oc ;  -ovpa  (preserved  in  Modem  Greek),  as  KXufroifpa  ; 
^urrn:  (since  very  common  in  Modem  Greek),  as  yf^iSroc  (fwll), 
upvySaXuTo^,  But  apart  from  these  innovations  and  changes,  therd 
Is  another  important  fact  to  be  noted  :  the  Roman  rule,  essentially 
military  as  it  was,  had  red  need  intellectaal  life  and  cnltnre  to  a  low 
ebb,  and  thus  brought  into  disuse  and  oblivion  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Greek  vocabulary. 

In  this  declining  stage  of  the  Greek  language  another  event  of  great 
consequence  succeeded :  the  conversion  of  Hellenism  to  Christianity. 
It  was  Christianity,  indeed,  which  had  the  most  revolutionary  effects 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Christianity  came  not  as  foreign 
invader  and  conqueror,  but  sprang  up  among  the  masses  as  a  friend 
snd  saviour.  Once  set  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  it  became 
part  of  their  race,  part  of  their  nature,  and  turned  them  not  to  sub- 
jects but  to  7.ealons  agents.  The  classical  or  Hellenic  past  now  makes 
room  for  new  ideas  and  doctrines,  new  culture  and  life.  In  their 
^ligious  zeal  and  enthusiasm  the  Greek  masses  abjure  their  ancestral 
belief,  history,  and  literature,  and  therewith  the  vocabulary  associated 
with  such  unchristian  and  sinful  things.  The  Greek  temples  are 
eagerly  transformed  into  Christian  churches  or  deserted  as  haunted 
"Bpots  ;  the  traditional  customs  and  beliefs  are  abandoned  and  dis- 
owned ;  the  reading  of  pagan  authors — of  Greek  literature  altogether^ 
is  religiously  shunned ;  the  Hellenic  colleges  are  abolished  as  pagan 
institutions;  the  very  name  of  "  Hellen/'  the  hereditary  designation 
lor  a  Greek,  being  now  associated  with  heathen  reminiscences  is 
repudiated,  and  the  appellation,  "  Roraaios,"  (Ptt>p(uo(^),  that  is,  citizen 
of  the  Christian  capital  New  Rome  (Constantinople) — "  Rom©  par 
ttcelienr^  '* — universally  adopted  instead.  To  pnt  it  shortly,  the  decline 
of  intellectual  culture  consequent  on  the  military  spirit  of  the  Roman 
rule,  and  above  all,  the  abrupt  transition  from  Hellenic  culture  to 
the  ascetic  fervour  of  Christianity  pauperised  and  benumbed  the 
Greek  language,  and  put  out  of  use  thousands  of  words  and  terms 
associated  with  science,  literature,  history,  mythology  (idolatry)» 
philosophy  (which  now  was   represented  to  emanate  from  the  devil), 
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and  all  such  vocBbuIary  as  was  associated  with  God-forsaken  paganism* 
Thus  the  formerly  copious  stock  and  diction  of  the  Greek  language 
were  now  considerably  reduced  and  modified  in  a  Christian  spirit. 

Here,  however,  I  must  guard  against  misunderstanding".  It  is 
true  that  Christianity  while  ousting  Paganism  obliterated  also 
Hellenic  culture ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Greek  language ^  a  very 
strange  result  has  been  obtained :  once  reduced  and  impoverished 
the  Greek  tongue  met  with  a  mighty  support  and  shelter  in  the 
•Christian  Church.  Not  that  the  latter  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Hellenic  language  as  such,  but  for  another  cogent  reason.  Apart  from 
the  influential  factor  that  the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated 
from  the  ITebrew  into  the  conventional  Greek,  the  then  international  or 
<x>smopolitan  language,  the  very  founder  of  Christianity  (apparently) 
and  His  Apostles  (certainly)  had  preached  in  Greek ;  the  New 
Testament,  the  foundation  and  fountain  of  the  Christian  faith,  had 
been  composed  and  promulgated  in  Greek  ;  the  early  ecclesiastical 
'writers  and  Church  Fathers  had  devoutly  imitated  the  Biblical  diction : 
in  short,  the  Christian  Church  had  been  founded  upon  the  conventional 
And  universal  Greek  of  the  times.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion — nay,  it  was  almost  prescribed  and  ordained — that 
all  subsequent  religioas  compositions  sliould  be  guided  by  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Church  whose  diction  and  grammar,  having  once 
received  a  canonical  sanction,  continue  in  every  way  to  influence  pioas 
posterity.  In  order  to  fully  comprehend  the  reach  and  results  of  this 
factor,  be  it  remembered  that  during  all  subsequent  ages  the  langaish- 
ing  education  was  limited  mainly  to  the  clergy.  Now,  as  these  monks 
and  priests,  the  only  lettered  class  of  people,  derived  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  devotional  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  the  Church 
Fathers — Patristic  literature — all  subsequent  productions  were  of 
necessity  a  more  or  less  regular  refler  of  the  Biblical  and  Patristic 
diction.  Again,  if  we  keep  in  view  that  this  fixed  and  sacred  form 
of  diction  has  ever  since  remained,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  only 
reading  matter,  both  in  private  and  at  church,  of  the  Greek  nation^ 
then  we  can  realise  the  momentous  effects  which  the  Church  has  had 
on  the  Greek  language.  If  she  extirpated  the  Hellenic  culture  on 
the  other  hand,  she  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  language  after 
she  had  reduced  it  to  a  narrow  compass  ;  in  point  of  fact,  she  has 
preserved  it  in  its  essentially  Attic  form  and  stock. 

It  might  be  duly  opposed  here  that  secular  writers  of  the  Christian 
era,  whose  number  is  considerable,  though  Christian  themselves^  were 
not,  by  any  means,  compelled  by  religious  considerations  to  firame  their 
compositions  after  Biblical  or  Patristic  Greek.  This  remark  is 
apparently  correct,  but  is  also  easily  accountable.  We  know  that,  for 
pagan  or  secular  compositions,  the  old  classical  diction,  sanctioned 
«a  it  had  been  through  all  previous  ages,  still  stood  as  tlie  only  model 
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end  standard  for  all  composition*  Tbn8  it  came  to  pass  tHat  all  literary 
compositions  prodoced  since  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
if  religions  in  their  character,  have  been  framed  after  the  ecclesiastical 
Oreek ;  if  secular  in  their  tenour,  they  have  been  moulded  on  the 
claasical  language.  It  is  needleis  to  emphasise  that  either  form  points 
back  to  the  same  original,  the  Attic  Greek. 

To  sum  up,  the  Greek  language  has  had  a  singular  history.  Once 
developed,  its  Attic  form  superseded  antl  gradually  effaced  all  other 
dialects.  At  the  same  time  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  opened  the  East  to  the  Greek  race,  and  the  absence  of  any 
contemporary  rival  tongue,  afforded  exceptional  opportunities  for 
Greek  becoming  an  international  or  cosmopolitan  language.  So  far 
its  progress  and  development  does  not  present  any  striking  abnormality 
in  the  histoty  of  languages.  But,  while  all  other  tongues  mark  a 
filow  and  tardy  development,  and  their  early  productions  represent  a 
^tage  of  infancy,  which  is  surpassed  and  eclipsed  by  subsequent  golden 
^es,  the  Attic  Greek  constitutes  a  singular  phenomenon ;  in  its  early 
stage  it  produces  the  highest  attainable  literature.  Starting,  then, 
from  this  summit  of  a  golden  age  it  secures  its  recognition  as  a  mother 
language  of  all  Greeks,  and  tutors  all  posterity  by  prescribing  the 
•course  to  be  followed  by  all  subsequent  generations.  In  other  words, 
the  Attic  dialect  not  only  Atticised  the  Greek  language,  but  also 
converted  all  subsequent  generations  to  zealous  Atticists.  Again, 
when  foreign  influence  and  ascendency  threatened  to  overrule  or 
transmute  it  into  a  new  language,  as  Latin  has  been  transmuted 
into  the  Romance  languages,  the  Christian  Church  interposed,  and, 
having  adapted  it  to  her  own  purposes,  fixed  its  future  course 
and  saved  it  from  the  fate  of  other  dead  tongues.  It  may  be  added 
here  by  the  way  that  it  again  met,  in  later  periods  of  low  ebb,  con- 
siderable support  and  furtherance  in  the  revival  of  the  classical  spirit 
in  th©  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (during  the  reign  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  Comneni  and  Pala?ologi),  and  finally  received 
new  life  in  the  recent  regeneration  of  Greece. 

A.  N.  Jannaris. 
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CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENC 
WITH  THOMAS   CARLYLE. 


Part  Foukth  and  Last. 

THERE  were  few  letters  for  the  next  three  .years  except  brief  in' 
tations  or  rendezvouses,  as  I  lived  much  in  London,  to  attei 
Parliament,  and  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  habitaally.  Her  appei 
ance  at  that  time  was  peculiarly  interesting.  Her  face  was  coloniic 
bnt  most  expressive,  answering  promptly  to  every  emotion ;  her  ey 
were  frank  and  pleasant,  and  her  smile^  which  was  gracious,  passi 
easily  into  banter  or  mockery.  Ill- health  repressed  the  activity  of  h 
body,  but  not  of  her  spirit^  which  was  as  vivacious  as  of  old. 

There  is  one  letter  of  this  era  worth  printing  as  an  illustratioii 
Carlyle's  thoughtful  kindness  for  his  friends,  a  disposition  wholly  i: 
compatible  with  the  character  prejudiced  gossips  have  come  to  attribn 

.  to  him  in  recent  times. 

!j  "Chelsea,  February  6,  1853. 

I  "  Dear  Duffy, — You  never  came  to  see  me  again,  which  was  not  well  doi 

altogether  ;  but  I  am  not  writing  of  that  at  pi*esent.  The  time  approach 
when  you  will  return,  and  then  probably  we  may  do  better. 

"  I  remember  hearing  you  speak,  when  here,  about  shelves  for  your  books : 
t  your  Pimlico  lodging.     Now,  it  strikes  me  I  have,  lying  in  this  garret,  ar 

j  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  the  moths,  a  portion  of  my  own  old  book-cas 

"■  complete  all  but  the  nails ;  a  couple  of  standard  sides — namely,  and  perhaj 

six  or  seven  shelves  of  4  or  5  feet  long ;  a  thing  which  any  carpenter  wit 
sixpence  worth  of  nails  can  knock  together  for  you  in  an  hour  or  two ;  whic 
might  hold  150  or  200  volumes ;  and  which  it  would  be  a  small  but  r« 
comfort  for  me  to  know  doing  service  for  some  friendly  Christian  in  thi 
manner  !  Pray  think  of  it,  if  you  still  want  such  a  thing ;  and  pray  detei 
mine  to  have  it.  It  is  lying  here,  safe  though  dusty  in  the  garret,  tie 
together  with  ropes ;  and  can  be  brought  to  you  in  a  barrow ;  and  will  b 
proud  to  assist  in  your  Parliamentary  career ;  and  when  that  is  ended,  c 
changed,  will  cheerfully  serve  as  firewood,  and  make  itself  generally  useful 
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There  is  awotlier  con[>le  of  *  standards  *  Iiere  ;  but  before  1  saved  them  for 

BXich  a  purjiose,  the  headlong  joiner  had  cut  up  the  shelves  of  these 

So  stands  it ;  and  will  stand  for  you.     In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  I 

**  Some  one  of  your  elerkfi  \&  falling  asleep  at  his  post^  I  think.  yh^Nuiioa, 
which  did  not  fail  once  in  seven  weeks  to  reach  London  on  Saturday  night, 
now  (this  good  while)  does  not,  above  once  in  seven  weeks,  come  till  Monday 
morning — often  not  till  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock  (which  latter  mistake  I 
know  is  not  yours);  whereby,  of  course,  my  use  of  it,  and  much  more  im- 
portant uses  it  has  to  serve  in  London,  is  much  ol«tnicted.  A  thing  that 
should  be  remedied  if  it  easily  can. 

*'  One  *  Thomas  Miiloch,  DubHn,'  tiends  me  an  acrid  little  pamphlet  the 
other  morning,  solemnly  denouncing  and  damning  to  the  Pit,  really  m  ft 
mther  sincere  and  devout  manner,  *  both  the  Irish  Churchea'  (Protestant 
and  Catholic),  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  any  instalment  of  salvation  to 
Ireland,  of  which  native  country  he  i&  a  passionate  lover.  I  fear  the  poor 
man  is  maddish.  But  I  have  thought  a  thousand  time^,  since  seeing  Ireland, 
to  much  the  same  etfect,  in  the  name  of  still  higher  entities  and  considera- 
tions— though  virtuously  holding  my  peace  on  the  subject.  The  **  Churches  " 
alas,  alas !  Of  all  preachers  and  prophets  and  divine  men  wanted  in  Ireland 
(and  in  England,  and  Scotland^  and  all  the  other  wretched  lands,  where  hypo- 
critical palaver  reigns  and  rules  and  makes  the  world  fetid  and  accursed)  is 
the  '  Divine  Drill -Serjeant '  (as  I  often  say)  who,  with  steel  whips  or  by 
whatever  method,  would  teach  poor  canting  slaves  to  do  a  little  of  the  things 
they  eloquently  say  (and  even  knoic)  everywhei-e,  and  leave  wrtdone.  Poor 
Muloch  I  HeaUy  is  there  any  such  iotaUy  accursed  »in  as  that  (with  no 
redeeming  side  at  all):  or  even  such  general,  nay  universal  one,  in  this  illus- 
trious thrice-hopeful  epoch  of  Free  Press,  Emancipation,  Toleration,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  tliu  rest  of  it  ? 

**  Adieu,  dear  J>utly  ;  you  need  not  write  about  that  sublime  question  of  the 
deal  shelve-**,  only  send  for  them  if  fit  to  be  accepted.  1  have  been  all  this 
winter,  if  not  idle,  terribly  abstracted,  terribly  unsuccessful  in  regard  to 
getting  any  work  done  I  That  really  is  the  one  thing  *  teirible '  in  this 
universe.  *»  Yours,  ever  tmly, 

"T.  Cablyle." 


He  took  at  first  but  limited  ootice  of  Parliamentary  men  or  affairs, 
but  I  brought  Mrs,  Carlyle  and  her  friend,  Miss  Jew sbury,  to  luncheon 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  where  she  met  some  old  friends,  and  her 
lively  fancy  played  about  the  subject  so  habitually  afterwards  that 
Carlyle  was  incited  to  take  a  little  interest  in  it.  He  asked  my 
opinion  from  time  to  time  of  the  notable  men  in  the  Parliament  of 
1852,  and  uttered  trenchant  comments  on  them,  but  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  personally  of  the  men  in  question,  and  on  reading  the  notes 
I  find  them  hardly  worth  pablishing. 

Ab  session  followed  session  I  got  more  engrossed  in  Parliamentary 
work,  and  less  able  to  visit  Chelsea  as  of  old.  The  work  was  some- 
times so  engrossing  as  to  exclude  all  other  occupation.  I  served  on  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Question  at  that  time,  of  which 
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Lord  Palmerstoiij  Bright,  Sergeant  Shee,  Lucas^  aad  other  notali 
mdn'were  taembers,  and  I  frequently  attended  its  sittings  at  noon,  a| 
did  not  escape  from  the  House  of  Commons  until  after  midniglit, 
life  altogether  incompatible  with  social  engagements.  Finallyj  n 
health  failed,  and  I  had  te  take  a  holiday,  during  which  a  letter  fra 
Carlyle  reached  me. 

"Chu^ri,  Jam  22,  1854 

*'DEAit  DtrFFYj— I  have  called  repeatedly  at  your  place,  but  without  m 
definite  attawer,  till  Sunday  last,  whea  the  little  gir\  informed  me  y 
were  *  not  to  come  back  this  ssfi-son  I  *  *  Back  '  /rom  Dublin  or  where,  i 
could  not  say  ;  nor^  indeed,  give  any  other  response  at  all,  except  aa  to  t 
negative  fact,  which  has  occasioned  various  confused  rejections  in  m©  m 
sinee.  Once,  in  the  A^aiionj  I  noticed  the  addre^  of  Malrem  on  one  of  yo 
papers ;  and  a  little  while  before,  I  had  seen  with  concern  that  some  ne 
relative  ha4  been  taken  from  you  by  death*  Pray,  on  nil  acconntB,  write  i 
immediately  a  dngle  word,  whei-ever  you  may  be  (at  Malvern  etill,  a$  I  coil 
guess),  to  put  an  end  to  the  freaks  of  imagination  at  least.  Something  ©i 
dently  is  wrong,  or  else  I  should  have  seen  you  Jong  ago  ;  how  much  may 
wrong,  it  is  better  to  know,  than  to  keep  guessing,  in  the  morbid  humour  a 
gets  into.  Ala^i !  calamities  abound,  and  sorrows  of  a  harsh  natui^  and  aj 
of  a  soft ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  burdens  for  the  poor  pilgrim  in  this  wm 
— who  often  gets  foot*sore  too,  not  so  able  to  struggle  along  with  his  loi 
I  am  af mid  you  are  not  yourself  in  good  health,  in  addition  to  all ;  but  ttu 
have  gone  to  Malvern,  where  indeed  the  frt-sh  hill  breezes  may  do  yon  goc 
thou^  the  medical  '^  aheetings,"  ^.,  not  very  much. 

**  I  am  myself  in  rather  poor  case  this  long  while ;  decidedly  below  par 
bodily  health,  and  with  a  very  fair  proportion  of  other  things  to  keep  n 
spirits  from  rising  above  their  due  level !  My  work,  too,  which  ought  to  ' 
the  consolation  for  all  sorrows,  and  is  really  the  only  conquest  one  can  maJ 
in  this  world,  sticks  obstinktely  in  the  slough,  these  many  long  months,  1 
me  try  and  wriggle  as  I  will :  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  ungainly  job  I  ever  ha< 
and  fire  enough  to  bum  up  such  a  mass  of  sordid  litter,  and  extract  t 
thread  of  gold  out  of  it  (if  there  be  any  in  it),  is  actually  not  at  my  dispoc 
in  my  present  mood.  Let  us  hope,  let  us  hope,  nevertheless !  Natior 
Palaver  and  its  affairs  are  without  interest  to  me  altogether  of  late ;  and, 
fact,  lie  below  the  horizon  as  a  thing  I  have  no  interest  in.  Crystal  Pala< 
Turk  War,  Policy  of  Lord  John,  do.  do.  Not  an  ideal  heroic  world  thi 
no,  not  by  any  means  1  "  Yours,  ever  truly, 

"T.  Oarltlb." 

Talk  with  Thackeray. 

During  sncceeding  sessions  I  saw  more  of  Carlyle,  but  had  no  leisu 
for  notes ;  one  pleasant  day,  however,  I  find  fully  recorded  in  n 
diary: 

July  28  [1855].  II  Veto  Tomnso  brought  me  to-day  to  see  Thack 
ray.  He  is  a  large,  robust,  fresh-looking  man,  with  hair  tnmii 
grey.   The  expresmon  of  his  face  disappointed  me ;  the  damaged  no 
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and  bad  teeth  mar  its  otherwise  benign  effect,  and  were  imperfectly 
relieved  by  a  smile  which  was  warm  but  hardly  genial.  He  is  near- 
sighted, and  said,  ^'  he  mast  put  on  his  glasses  to  have  a  good  look  at 
me,*'  Ife  told  me  he  had  met  some  of  my  friends  in  America  and 
liked  them.  John  Billon  was  a  modest  fellow,  and  Meagher  pleased 
him  by  laughing  at  the  popular  ovations  offered  to  him.  They  both 
said  whatever  they  thought,  frankly ;  rather  a  surprise  to  him,  as  in 
Ireland  he  had  only  met  three  men  who  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  then,  he 
added »  smiling,  he  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Young 
Irelanders.  I  asked  him  if  one  might  inqoire  the  names  of  these 
three  exceptional  Irishmen.  That  would  not  be  fair,  he  replied,  to  the 
remainder  of  his  acquaintances ;  but  he  did  not  mind  saying  that 
Deasy  was  one  of  them  [Rickard  Deasy,  then  an  Irish  member,  after- 
wards Attorney-General,  and  finally  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland], 
He  spoke  of  his  intended  lectures  on  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  said  he 
sometimes  pondered  the  question  whether  every  soul  of  these  people  he 

had  to  speak  of  was  not  d d  in  the  end.    The  Marquis  of  Hertford 

receiving  I^ondon  society  in  an  attitude  seen  elsewhere  only  in  hospitals, 
surrounded  by  smiling  crowds,  who  ate  his  dinners  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  good  looks,  was  a  story  which  could  be  told  nakedly  only  by 
Swift. 

I  asked  him  about  the  lindsay-Layard  agitation,  in  which  he  had 
recently  taken  some  part.  He  said  they  had  ruined  an  excellent 
cause  amongst  them.  Lindsay  had  made  some  remarkable  statements 
certainly,  but  unhappily  they  did  not  bear  investigation.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  made  pie  of  them.  Layard  was  a  good,  simple  soul,  altogether 
unfit  for  the  task  he  took  in  hand  ;  he  set  himself  to  overthrow  the 
aristocratic  scheme  of  patronage,  and  quite  recently  complained  to  him 
that  the  aristocracy  had  ceased  to  ask  him  to  dinner !  The  constitu- 
tional system  was  getting  frightfully  damaged  in  England,  and  we  could 
not  count  on  a  long  life  for  it  in  its  present  relations,  I  asked  him 
how  we  were  to  get  on  in  Ireland,  where  we  had  only  the  seamy  side 
of  it  ?  He  said  he  had  never  doubted  our  right  to  rebel  against  it, 
if  we  had  ouly  made  sure  of  success ;  but  in  the  name  of  social 
tranquillity  and  common  sense,  he  denied  the  legitimacy  of  unsuccessful 
rebellion.  1  rejoined  that  it  was  no  more  possible  to  make  sure 
beforehand  that  you  were  going  tx)  win  in  an  insurrection  than  in  a 
game  of  roulette.  You  had  to  take  your  chance  in  both  cases. 
So  far  as  my  reading  carried  me,  I  found  that  a  successful  rebellion 
was  often  preceded  by  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  had  the  same 
identical  provocation  and  justification  as  its  more  fortunate  successor. 
I  spoke  rapidly  of  the  Irish  famine,  the  exportation  of  the  natural 
food  of  the  people  to  pay  inordinate  rents,  the  hopeless  feebleness  and 
fatuity  of  Lord  John  Russell's  government,  and  the  horrors  of 
Bknll  and  Skibereen,   and  I  asked  him   to  tell  me,  if   he  were  an 
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Irifihrnaiiy  what  lie  would  hare  done  tinder  the  circumstance  a  ?  Hi 
paused  a  moment,  and  replied  :  ^*  I  would  perhaps  have  done  aa  701 
did.*' 

We  afterwards  walked  oat  together  towards  Hyde  Park.  We  ma 
an  lltalian  image  boy  who  had  a  hnst  of  Louis  Napoleon  amonl 
the  figures  he  carried  on  hb  head,  Thackeray  took  oC  his  hat  ani 
sainted  it,  half,  bnt  only  half,  mockingly^  a^d  mormured  somethin| 
about  a  man  who  nnderstood  hla  bnsinesa  and  mastered  the  art  IK 
government.  I  said  Carlyle'e  theory  of  governing  by  the  best  raai 
would  be  very  satis&ctory  if  we  conld  always  oontriye  to  catch  thi 
best  man,  bnt  I  objected  under  any  pretence  to  be  governed  by  tin 
worst,  however  carefully  he  had  stadied  the  art.  1 

We  had  been  talkmg  a  little  before  of  Prince  Albert's  speech  (abotil 
constitutional  government  being  on  its  trial)  and  Thackeray  said  thai 
John  Lemoinne  told  him  that  he  was  reprimanded  for  reflecting  on  it  ii| 
the  Journal  des  D^bcUs,  and  that  he  believed  the  instigation  had  coim 
from  Windsor.  The  talk  turned  upon  books,  and  I  told  him  I  had 
noted  with  wonder  the  accuracy,  or  rather  the  fitness,  of  the  Irish 
names  of  men  and  places  in  *'  Barry  Lyndon,"  that  being  the  poinl 
where  a  stranger  usually  blunders  or  breaks  down.  He  said  he  had 
lived  a  good  deal  among  Irish  people  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Car- 
lyle  graciously  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation, 
which  struck  me  as  a  &ne  piece  of  courtesy. 

As  we  walked  towards  Chelsea,  after  parting  with  Thackeray, 
Carlyle  said  that  all  this  talk  about  admiDistrative  reform  was  very 
idle  and  worthless.  The  people  of  England  lived  by  steadfast 
industry,  and  took  no  heed  at  all  of  questions  of  patronage  and  pro^ 
motion.  The  public  service  in  England  was  notoriously  the  honeatest 
in  Europe,  the  least  liable  to  be  diverted  from  its  duty  by  any  tempta- 
tion, and  that  was  nearly  all  one  wanted  to  know  about  it.  K  there 
was  any  possibility  of  getting  honest  work  done  just  now,  there  was 
much  need  of  quite  other  work  than  those  people  had  in  hand.  Think 
of  the  inorganic  mass  of  men  in  the  disjointed  districts  called  London, 
with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  half  a  dozen  Greek  States,  bestridden 
by  aldermen  and  vestrymen,  with  all  their  haranguing  and  debating 
apparatus,  whom  we  are  ordered  to  obey  (if  it  were  possible)  as  the 
guardians  of  our  interests,  but  who  could  not  supply  us  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  with  a  wholesome  glass  of  clean  water. 

I  said  it  might  be  of  slight  importance  to  prosperous  people  how 
the  service  was  filled,  but  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
considerable  class  who  found  the  public  service  their  only  road  to 
employment  that  was  not  servile.  It  seemed  to  me  a  serious  and 
dangerous  injustice  in  the  English  system  that  all  the  great  prizes  of 
public  life  were  reserved  for  the  aristocracy,  and  aU  the  petty  prizes 
for  their  nominees. 

Carlyle  replied  that  this  assumption  did  not  represent  the  actual 
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fact  as  one  found  it  m  operation.  The  higber  classes  Laving  more 
leisure  and  easier  access  to  Parliament,  naturally  came  in  for  more 
of  the  guerdons  which  were  distributed  in  that  region,  but  probably 
no  one  was  denied  the  share  he  was  fairly  entitled  to,  especially  In 
the  highest  offices. 

Edmund  Burke,  I  said,  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  one  who  kad 
been  denied  his  share. 

Carlyle  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  Edmund  Burke  had  to 
complain  of.  He  came  to  London  having  nothing,  and  people  there, 
the  aristocracy  chiefly,  made  him  a  leading  man  in  the  business  he 
worked  in ;  he  became  a  Pri?y  Councillor  and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  died  leaving  a  good  estate.  This  was  not  an  inconsiderable  payment 
for  the  strange  industry  he  was  engaged  in  ;  what  was  to  be  desired 
more? 

Why,  I  replied,  he  might  have  been  recognised  for  what  he  un- 
doubtedly was — the  brain  and  soul  of  his  party.  He  was  never 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  framed  the  policy,  and  which 
he  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  supreme  ability.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  public  scandal  that  Charles  Fox  was  set  over  the  head 
of  ft  man  who  taught  him  his  business,  only  because  Fox  was  one  of 
the  aristocracy,  that  is  to  say,  the  son  of  a  disreputable  and  unprin- 
cipled politician,  who  had  grown  rich  by  nefarious  jobbing,  and  was 
made  a  peer  only  because  he  had  become  intolerable  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Cabinet,  Carlyle  replied,  was  in  those  days  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  great  peers,  and  Burke,  or  any  one  on  his  behalf,  might 
as  reasonably  complain  that  he  was  not  made  a  marquis  as  that  he 
was  not  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  There  is  perpetually  some- 
thing above  a  man  which  he  does  not  attain,  and  it  was  good  sense  of 
a  very  essential  sort  to  be  content  without  it.  Burke's  achievements, 
which  might  have  been  conveniently  abridged,  had  obtained  in  sub- 
stance the  reward  he  sought  and  expected. 

I  asked  him  about  a  lively  little  book,  written  by  one  of  the  Lindsay- 
Layard  party,  in  a  dialect  which  was  then  called  Carlylese,  and  inquired 
if  he  had  read  it.  Yes,  he  said,  he  had  looked  into  it,  and  noted  the 
resemblance  I  spoke  of.  It  was  like  his  style,  if  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  judge  of  the  matter,  as  like  perhaps  as  the  reflection  of 
his  face  in  a  dish-cover  was  like  that  entity. 

He  inquired  whether  the  address  of  Malvern,  which  he  read  in  a 
letter  of  mine  in  the  newspapers,  indicated  that  I  had  been  at  the 
water  cure.  I  said  it  did.  I  read  a  pamphlet  of  Bulwer  Lytton*8,  en- 
titled the  *'  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient,''  describing  the  water  cure 
as  a  magical  remedy  for  the  exhaustion  of  literary  or  political  work, 
and  I  gave  it  a  trial.  The  early  hours,  simple  meals,  and  absolute 
rest,  were  balsamic ;  but  I  had  slight  faith  in  the  system,  which  was 
kept  alive  largely  by  fables.     We  were  told  how  patients  were  carried 
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into  the  establishmeBt,  and  after  a  few  weeks  walked  out,  but  nothings 
was  said  of  cases  wliere  the  patients  walked  in,  and  were  carried  out 
in  an  oak  box.  The  fanaticism  of  some  of  the  patients  passed  belief. 
One  poor  fellow,  who  was  visibly  fading  away,  told  me  that  his 
relapses  were  part  of  the  cure :  the  doctor  must  break  him  down 
before  he  could  boild  him  up !  Crowds  of  new  patients  arrived 
every  week,  and  nobody  asked  what  became  of  those  who  disappeared. 
My  time  passed  pleasantly  enongh,  as  there  were  intelligent  people 
to  talk  to — Indian  officers,  Oxford  professors,  CaUfomian  diggers,  and 
London  men  and  women  of  letters. 

Carlyle  said  he  had  marvelled  to  note  daring  the  summer  months 
what  a  steady  stream  of  simpletons  set  from  London  to  Worcestershiro, 

Yes,  I  said,  simpletons  tempered  by  sages.  My  bathman  told  me» 
and  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him,  of  his  attendance  on  Mr,  Ca^rlyle, 
and  of  that  great  man's  behaviour  under  the  douche,  or  wrapped  in 
wet  sheets  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  swathed  in  its  cerements.  The 
bathman  was  a  living  witness  that  a  man  may  still  occasionally  be  a 
hero  to  his  valet  de  chamhr, 

Carlyle  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  very  proper  that  he  should 
be  found  out.  A  number  of  friendly  people,  John  Forster  principally, 
he  believed,  induced  him  to  go  to  Malvern  on  the  evidence  of  Bulwer 
Lytton  that  it  was  a  panacea  for  dyspepsia  and  ail  its  kin,  and  he 
had  fared  as  a  man  deserves  to  fare  who  pnts  faith  in  such  testimony. 
He  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  adventure.  Dr.  Gully  was  not 
without  insight,  hut  somebody  said — it  was  probably  Thackeray — of 
the  other  practitioners  that  the  system  had  been  discovered  in  Germany 
by  an  inspired  peasant,  and  was  administered  in  England  by  peasants 
who  were  not  inspired. 


Sir  AETiini  Helps, 


I  asked  him  about  Mr*  Helps,  whose  '*  Essays  in  the  Intervals  of 
Business  "*  I  had  read  with  even  more  pleasure  than  "  Friends  in 
Council/'  though  the  vivid  talk  of  the  '*  Friends  "  gave  a  freshness 
even  to  commonplace.  Elsmere  seemed  to  me,  I  said,  as  drama- 
tically  conceived  and  as  consistently  drawn  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Mr*  Helps,  he  answered,  had  been  over  in  Ireland  in  an  official 
situation,  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  eminent 
personage,  but  he  left  this  place  to  retire  on  literature  ezcluaiFely* 
He  had  been  a  rich  man,  but  latterly  had  lost  some  of  his  fortune 
somehow,  and  now  lived  near  Southampton  and  wrote  books.  He 
was  not  at  all  a  considerable  man,  but  he  had  some  truth  in  him,  and 
pretty  bits  of  fancy  too.  One  of  his  little  books  reduced  him  to 
death's  door  in  producing  it,  and  there  was  a  long  convalescence  in 
each  case.  He  was  writing  now  on  the  slave  trade  from  the  far-off 
beginning  of  it.     He  was  rather  wearisome,  from  the  little  bits  of 
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theories  and  specalations  he  kept  talking  and  talking  about,  and  he 
had  a  bad  fashion,  which  he  learned  up  in  London,  of  making  a  joke 
of  everything  that  turned  up,  even  when  one  oould  perceive  he  was 
serious  and  anxious  at  bottom.  When  Emerson  was  in  England, 
Helps  met  him  and  Carljle  down  at  Stouehenge,  and  brought  them 
home  with  him.  The  circumstance  remained  in  his  memory  because 
Emerson  broached  some  amazing  theories  there  about  war  altogether 
ceasing  in  the  world,  bat  when  he  waa  closely  pressed  on  the  method 
of  tliia  prodigious  change,  luckily  for  him  luncheon  was  announced, 
and  he  would  not  speak  one  word  more. 


Australia. 


In  the  autumn  of  1855,  I  resigned  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  emigrated  to  Australia.  The  end  for  which  I  entered 
Parliament  had  been  rendered  hopeless  by  the  perfidy  of  acme  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  resolved  to  mark  my  sense  of  the  condition  to  which 
they  had  reduced  the  Irish  cause  by  peremptory  retirement.*  In 
July  I  said  farewell  to  the  Carlyles,  sailed  three  months  later,  and 
landed  at  Melbourne  in  the  beginning  of  1850.  During  my  first 
three  years  in  Australia  the  only  communications  from  Carlyle  were 
a  couple  of  brief  letters  of  introduction;  but  in  1859  the  stream 
began  to  flow  anew. 

The  reference  in  the  next  letter  to  a  town  alludes  to  the  township 
of  Carlyle  on  the  Murray  river,  which,  as  Minister  of  Public  Lands, 
I  had  named  after  the  philosopher. 

"  Cftblsba,  London,  AprS  IS,  1S69. 

**  Deab  Di  fj'Y, — I  confess  I  have  been  remiss  in  writing  to  you ;  shamefully 
BO,  if  you  did  not  know  the  circumstances,  or  beheve  in  them  without  know- 
ing 1  To  want  of  remembering  you  I  will  by  no  means  plead  guilty ;  and  I 
have  hftd  no  lettei-p,  or  one  and  a  half  (^ith.  excellent  continuation  by  Mrs, 
Gillian)  wliich  wei-e  heartily  welcomed — welcomer  than  huntlred-s  that  did 
get  answer  of  some  kind  !  The  tnith  is  I  have  been  swimming  in  bottomleas 
whijit  and  whiiled  alxiut  t\s  man  never  was,  for  long  years  past ;  and 

ere  are  still  many  months  of  it  ahead  ;  it  was  '(/?ar  oil  this  should  have 
once  rolled  itt*elf  away  tltat  I  iilways  want  to  write  to  you,  a  free  man  once 
more  (no  PruBsian  or  other  rubbish  crushing  the  life  out  of  me),  till  which 
fine  consummation,  though  my  conscience  did  a  little  back  upon  me  now  and 
then,  it  l^Micked  to  no  puqwise.  nw  you  have  neen  !  This  L*  tiie  true  history  of 
that  phenomenon  ;  and  I  leave  it  with  you. 

**  As  I  said,  there  are  months  and  twelvemonths  stiU  of  that  sad  Prussian 
operative  pressing  on  me  ;  and  one  knows  not  how  long  tho  foolish  speech - 
leMoeas  mi;^ht  have  lasted,  had  it  not  been  for  a  message  that  an  ived  thin 
morning,  the  letter  here  inclosed,  which  cannot  brook  being  neglected  by 
me.  I  shova  Frcdenck  aside,  therefore  (more  luck  to  him),  and  hasten,  with 
a  bad  or  good  grace,  to  do  the  needful. 

»  The  atory  ia  told  in  detail  io  the  *'  League  of  North  and  South.''    Chapman  at  Hall. 
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"  PleAse  read  carefully  that  inclosed  letter  from  Macready  to  me  ;  it  will 
bring  the  whole  case  accurately  before  you  ;  and  if  you  can  do  anything  vat 
it,  I  wiil  earoestly  rL^quast  you,  for  my  sake  withal,  to  do  it  with  your  best 
might.  I  kuow  not  if  you  are  awai-e,  fti>  1  am,  that  the  private  wortli  and 
merits  of  Mr.  Macready,  senior,  are  of  the  highest  ordei* ;  a  man  of  scrupulous 
veracity,  correctness,  integrity,  a  kind  of  (rrandiaonlan  style  of  magnanimity, 
both  in  substance  and  manner,  visible  io  all  his  conduct.  I  have  often  said, 
looking  at  his  ways  as  a  'public'  pereon,  *  Herc»  is  a  pla} house  manager, 
dependant  on  the  populace  for  everything,  and  there  is  no  bislmp  of  souls  in 
England  who  dare  appeal  to  the  truth,  and  defy  the  devil  and  his  angels 
except  thiH  very  singidar  *  bishop^  whase  diocese  is  Dniry  Lane.  In  fact,  I 
greatly  esteem  the  mun  ;  and  bis  doraestin  losjse.s  and  dii^tresses  (lo?s  of  an 
excellent,  noble  little  wife  ;  loa-!  of  child  after  child,  eR»  soon  as  they  gi'ew  up; 
loss  of  Jkc.  <tc.)  have  filled  me  and  others  with  sympathy  for  him  in  these 
years.  I  add  only  that  he  is  an  Irishman  (that  htB  wife  was  Irish,  a  pretty 
little  being,  whom  I  think  he  fouml  nn  actress^  and  whom  he  left  a  high  and 
real  gentlewoman  in  her  sphere),  so  that  you  Kee  the  whole  case  is  Irish  ; 
and  if  Macready  junior,  whom  I  do  not  know,  but  who.se  father's  ac<?ount  of 
him  1  credit  to  the  last  particular,  can  be  launched  in  an  honest  career,  and 
made  useful  nmoug  his  fellow  creatures,  it  will  be,  on  every  side,  in  the  line 
of  your  vocation.  Thia  I  think  is  about  the  substance  of  all  I  had  to  sav. 
You  will  take  it  all  for  truth,  my  exacteat  notion  of  the  truth  ;  and  then  1 
muBt  leave  it  with  you.  The  young  man  will  appear  in  person,  and  you  c&n 
take  survey  of  him.  What  is  fairly  possible  1  have  no  «loubt  you  will  do ; 
and  I  need  not  rejieat  that  it  would  be  pleasjint  to  me  among  its  other 
results.     So  enough. 

**The  'Township  of  Carlyle '  (more  power  to  Jt)  amused  us  very  much, 
and  there  was  iu  it  a  kind  of  iutei*est,  pathetic  and  other,  which  was  higher 
than  amusement.  'Stuart-Mtll  Street,*  *  Sterling  Street*  (especially  Jane 
Street)  I  could  almost  have  wept  a  little  (  had  any  tears  now  remained  me) 
at  these  strange  handwritings  on  the  wall ;  stem  and  sad,  the  meaning  of 
that  to  me,  as  well  as  laughable.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  pi-etty  device  ;  and 
if  in  the  chief  square  or  place  they  one  day  put  the  statue  of  C.  G.  B,  him- 
self, when  he  has  become  head  in  the  colony  and  led  it  into  tli©  good  way 
(ivhich  is  far  ofl' just  now),  1  shall  by  no  means  bo  son-y.  For  the  reist,  the 
Plans,  (fee,  of  Carlyle  are  firmly  bound  and  secured,  along  with  a  learned 
volume  of  Scottish  antifjuarian  biography^  and  tliere  wait  till  they  become 
antique  if  possible.  I  send  the  most  cordial  regards  to  Mrs.  Callanj  amiable^ 
much  suflering  body.     I  am,  as  of  old, 

**  Yours  tndy, 

♦•  T.  CARLyLB.** 

This  was  the  letter  enclosed  : 

"SirEBBORXK,  April  13.  1859. 
**  My  dkab  Mr.  Cahlyle, — I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you,  a  most 
important  service;  which,  in  the  belief  that,  if  you  can,  you  will  render  it, 
becomes   on  my  part  a  duty  to   request  of  you,     I   might  introduce  tl 
subject  with  preparatory  apologies,  but  I   know  I  should  gain  nothing 
them  in  your  opinion  or  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of  my  application  ;' 
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and  thftt,   if   there  should  bo  impediments  to   your   acquiescence  in  my 
solicitatioti,  they  will  be  valid  onefi. 

**  My  Bccoiid  son,  after  some  indecision,  adopted  of  his  own  free  choice  the 
military  profession  and  entered  the  K^st  India  Company's  s<?rvicG  witli  i\w 
most  hopeful  prospects  of  advancement.  Unhappily  he  was  not  proof  to 
the  idle  and  reckless  course  of  life  too  often  pursued  by  Indian  othcers,  and, 
after  a  brief  career  of  folly  and  extrava^nce,  was  oV)Hged  from  insubordi- 
liately  resenting  the  rebuke  of  his  commaDding  officer,  to  i*esign  his  com- 
nn'r^sion. 

"  I  have  reiison  to  1>tlievo  he  is  now  thorouj^hly  m wakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  indificretion,  and  is  deeply  repentant  of  the  ill  conduct  into  which  he  has 
lieen  betrayed.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his  penitence^  and  of 
his  desire  and  determination  to  redeem  himself  in  character,  if  he  CJan  only 
ubt^iin  the  means  of  exerting  himself  creditably. 

"  He  is  still  in  Bombay,  where  he  has  been  unsuccessful  (as  indeed  might 
natni*ally  be  expected)  in  all  his  endeavours  to  obtain  emplo>"mcnt.  On  nil 
jiccounts  it  is  desii*»ble  that  he  should  leave  India  ;  and  Austnilia  seems  the 
only  land,  where  by  diligence,  endurance,  and  upiigbt  beaiing,  he  may  have 
a  chance  of  raising  himself  in  the  esteem  of  friends  and  in  his  own  respect. 
Our  mutual  friend,  Forster,  informs  me  that  Mr.  Gavan  Bufiy,  who  hohljii 
office  there,  which  gives  him  the  distribution  of  employment  to  a  verj'  eon- 
siderable  extent,  would  be  happy  in  j^aying  attention  to  any  suggestion  of 
yours.  Here  is  my  player :  if  you  can  befriend  my  unfortunate  Hoy  with 
yonr  interest,  he  may  yet  do  credit  to  his  family  and  to  your  recommenda- 
tion. My  last  wish  would  be  a  sinecure,  or  even  easy  work  for  him.  The 
discipline  of  systematic  eftbrt  is  nccniftil  to  sustain  his  good  resolutions,  and 
may  lie  the  making  of  him.  His  (?olonel,  in  writing  to  me,  laid  .stress  upon 
the  point,  that  in  hia  errors  he  knew  of  nothing  tp  bring  his  honour  into 
question ;  and  his  recent  letters  give  me  assurance,  that  if  opportunity  be 
granted  to  him,  he  will  never  ngnin  al)uso  it. 

"Can  you  assist  me  in  this  most  pressing  need,  either  by  writing  direct 
to  Mr.  Duffy,  or  through  the  hands  of  my  son  Kdward  Ho  U  only  23, 
and  has  drunk  deeply  enough  <>f  advei-sity  s  bitter  cup  to  i*cceive  from  it 
a  healthful  tone  for  the  life  that  may  be  before  him.  He  is  not  without 
abilities,  and  with  industry  mny  turn  them  to  good  account. 

"  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  if  you  can  thus  greatly  ^ewe  me  you  will  do 
it.  I  will  not  say,  being  sure  you  krwirf  how  gratefully  I  should  receive  thia 
saving  act  of  frien<lship  from  you.  I  have  been  going  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle  al)Out  nn  intimation  of  a  western  journey,  which  slie  held  out ;  will 
you  say  to  her,  with  my  most  aiTectionate  regards,  that  I  defer  the  letter 
but  a  little  longer  ?— Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Carlyle,  always  and  most  sincerely 
yours,  • 

"  W.  C.  Macbeadv.*' 

Macready  Junior  duly  appeared,  and  was  a  gentlemanly  preposeess- 
ing  young  fellow,  with  considerable  intelligence  and  observation,  lie 
spoke  of  his  Indian  experience  with  perfect  Dnresenre,  and  bewailed 
the  ruin  of  young  officers  from  indolence,  and  the  habit  of  tippling 
brandy-and-water  which  the  climate  induced.     He  spoke  like  one  who 
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saw  and  deplored  errors  of  his  own,  which  he  would  scorn  to  conceal 
I  was  pleased  with  him,  and  offered  him  an  admission  to  the  Civi 
Service  of  the  colony,  where  none  of  the  temptations  which  assailm 
him  in  military  service  need  exist,  and  where  he  might  re-establisl 
himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  father.  He  surprised  me  b; 
replying  that  he  had  no  desire  to  enter  the  public  service  ;  b( 
believed  he  possessed  some  of  the  giffcs  which  made  his  father  &iiionf 
and  would  prefer  to  try  the  stage.  I  predicted  that  his  fathe 
would  disapprove  of  this  design,  but  he  was  immovable.  I  tool 
him  to  Mr.  Coppin,  the  manager  of  the  principal  Melbourne  theatre 
and  as  the  young  man  thought  that  light  comedy  was  his  speciality 
Mr.  Coppin  agreed  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  playing  Captau 
Absolute,  provided  his  real  name  appeared  in  the  play-bills.  Mi 
Mocready  drew  one  great  audience,  but  not  a  second,  and  he  graclaall; 
descended  in  the  theatrical  scale  till  he  reached  the  bottom,  and  finaU; 
died  prematurely. 

His  father  acknowledged  my  slight  services  warmly,  and  I  kept  a 
eye  on  the  young  man  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  helping  hii 
effectually. 

"Shebborne  House,  Shebboene,  Dobset,  January  24,  1860. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  satisfy  oneself  in  ackno^ 
lodging  benefits  of  the  greatest  value,  and  which  are  beyond  the  reach  < 
requital.  I  am  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  You  have  done  all  that  a  frien 
could  do  to  withdraw  my  son  from  a  dangerous,  I  may  say  an  evil  ooura 
and  aided  him,  as  far  as  prudence  could  warrant,  even  when  persisting  i 
his  most  blamable  resolution. 

"  My  thanks  are  poor  and  weak  in  conveying  to  you  my  sense  of  you 
great  kindness,  and  of  my  lasting  obligation  to  you ;  but  you  will  aceep 
them,  I  am  suie,  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  in  which  they  are  offered. 

**  You  will  still  further  oblige  nie  by  drawing  on  me  at  Messrs.  Kansom 
Bouverie  «k  Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  for  the  £10  which  you  so  obligingl; 
furnished  my  son.  He  had  no  right  to  be  in  need  of  it,  and  the  adoptioi 
of  the  mode  of  life  he  has  resorted  to,  he  knew  is  beyond  all  others  mos 
repugnant  to  my  wishes, 

**  I  need  not  add  my  request  that  you  will  not  make  him  any  f  urthe: 
advance.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  he  should  have  turned  to  such  a  pur 
j>ose  the  means  I  had  used  for  re-establishing  him  in  a  respectable  position 
lint  for  all  you  have  done  to  deter  him  and  forward  my  \aew8  for  him,  I 
am,  and  must  ever  be,  your  truly  grateful  debtor. — Believe  me,  m}*  dear  sir 
your  deeply  obliged,  and  very  faithful, 

*'W.  C.  Macready. 

*'  Hon.  Gavax  DrFFV.' 

I  made  some  renewed  efforts  to  restore  the  young  man  to  seriom 
courses,  which  his  father  acknowledged  profusely. 

"  0,  Wellington  Square,  Cheltenham,  Auffust  7,  1860. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  feel  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  have  powers  of  ex- 
pression for.     You  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  rescue  my  son  from  th< 
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despci'atiC  course  in  which  he  has  delibGrately  precipitated  himself,  and  my 
gTAtitiido  to  you  for  such  invaluable  »errice  is  sincere  and  most  fervent. 

**  I  wish  1  could  encoumge  the  hope,  that  he  may  yet  see  the  eiTor  of  l»i& 
ways,  and  avail  himself  of  your  ready  wish  to  aid  him  in  recovering  him- 
self, I  can  only  say,  God  gi^ant  it,  Hgnln  and  again  thanking  you  for  your 
g^reat  kindness. 

**  With  every  cordial  wish  for  your  health  and  happiness, — I  remain,  my 
dear  sir,  moat  siucei'ely  and  gratefully  yours, 

*'W.  C.  Macbeady, 

**H0D.  GlVAX   BUFFY." 


SiK  Henry  Parkes. 

The  Pftrkes  to  whom  the  nert  note  refers  was  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
Prime  ^linistLT  of  New  South  Wales  down  to  the  close  of  last  year, 
bat  at  the  time  Carlyle  wrote  Emigratioa  Agent  for  his  colony  in 
England.  His  fellow  Agent  for  Emigration  was  William  Bede  Dalley, 
whose  share  in  the  Australian  expedition  to  the  Soudan  has  procured 
him  the  honour  of  a  memorial  tablet  in  St,  PauFs — the  first  Irish 
Catholic  on  whom  such  a  distinction  was  conferred. 

"Chelsea,  Novmhtr  10,  1861. 

"Dear  Duffy, — Your  friend  Parkes,  who  did  not  present  himself  till 
^ite  lately,  *  hearing  I  was  so  busy,'  came  the  other  evening,  and  gave  us  a 
few  pleasant  hours.  We  find  him  a  robust^  effective,  intelligent,  and  sincere 
kind  of  man,  extremely  loyal  to  C.  O.  D. ;  which  is  not  one  of  his  smallest 
merits  here.  He  gave  me  several  more  preeise  notions  about  Australian 
life  ;  seemed  to  be  thoi-oughly  at  home  in  the  anarchic  democratic  Universal- 
Palaver  element,  and  to  swim  about  it,  with  a  candid  joy,  hke  a  dsh  in 
water ;  uiid  indeed,  I  could  not  but  own  that  in  comparison  with  the  old 
Colonial  Office  jind  Parliamentaiy-Fogie  methods  of  administration,  it  might 
be  a  real  improvement ;  and  that,  in  short ,  in  the  present  anarchic  condition 
of  England,  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  let  her  colonies  go,  in  this  wild 
manner,  down  the  wind,  whither  they  listed,  till  once  it  became  insupj^wrt- 
able  to  the  poor  minority  of  wise  men  among  themselves,  and  they  (pro- 
bably sword-in-hand)  could  resolve  to  take  some  course  with  it,  life  to  them 
having  grown  worse  than  death  under  such  conditions.  It  Ls  my  prophecy 
for  Yankeeland,  and  for  England,  and  for  all  countries  with  National- 
Palaver  and  Penny  News|»apers  in  thorn  ;  if  the  gods  intend  that  these 
nations  are  to  continue  above  ground,  mUl  Nations  will  have  to  abolish,  or 
tightly  chain  up,  all  tJmt  (so  far  as  I  can  form  the  last  opinion),  or  if  the 
nation  prefers  not  to  iiljolish,  it  can  at  itH  own  good  pleasure  go  down  ;  to 
very  hot  rjuartei^  indeed,  and  will  iind  me  a  resigned  man,  whichever  way  1 
But  I  waste  my  paper  sadly. 

**  The  wornt  news  Parkes  gave  us  was,  that  you  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
good  health  ;  bad  health  he  sometimes  defined  your  situation  to  be,  when  we 
pressed  him  for  details.  That  you  are  out  of  office  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  i-i,  since  you  have  means  of  modest  liveliliood  independent,  rather  a 
pleasure  to  hear ;  but  this  of  health — Alas,  alas  I  could  not  the  Victoria 
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people  be  persuaded  to  send  you  as  their  *  Agent '  hitherward  ?  Anything 
that  would  bring  you  home,  how  welcome  were  it  to  us !  Or  would  not 
your  means,  though  modest,  enable  you  to  live  h^e  as  well  as  at  Melbourne  ? 
What  a  book  you  might  write  on  that  wild  continent  of  things  ;  what  books 
and  instructions ;  how  much  good  you  might  really  do.  If  not  loaded  with 
nuggets,  if  only  able  to  live  as  a  poor  man,  so  much  the  better,  on  my  word. 
You  promised  to  come  home  at  any  rate,  and  see  us  again.  If  you  delay  too  long, 
some  of  us  will  not  be  discoverable  here,  when  you  land  expectant.  I  write  to 
try  for  a  letter,  at  the  gi*eatebt  length  you  can  afford,  and  without  long  time, 
elucidating  these  and  the  cognate  points,  which  you  need  not  doubt  are  at 
all  times  interesting  to  me.  Many  people,  as  you  may  fancy,  have  criticised 
you  to  me  ;  I  answer  always,  *  Yes,  yes,  and  of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  Ireland^ 
the  two  heaty  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  Lord  George  Hill  and  Charles 
Duffy,  even  he  and  that  other ! ' 

"  By  the  lex  tcdionis  I  have  not  the  least  right  to  a  letter ;  but  if  yoif 
knew  the  case  here,  you  would  completely  drop  that  plea.  It  is  a  literal 
fact  that  I  have  not,  for  years  past,  any  leisure  at  all ;  but  have  had  to 
withdraw  out  of  all  society,  and  employ  every  available  minute  of  my  day 
(hardly  four  good  hours  to  be  had  out  of  it  with  never  such  thrift,  in  these 
sad  circumstances !)  for  running  a  race,  which  is  too  literally  a  flight  fronk 
the  infernal  Hunt,  who  is  at  my  heels  till  I  get  out  of  that  bad  Prussian 
business.  I  ride  daily,  have  ridden  on  a  horse,  which  I  call  *  Fritz '  (an 
amiable,  swift,  loyal  creature,  now  falling  old)  for  eight  years  past ;  I  think 
about  :24,000  miles  or  so  in  quest  *  of  health  to  go  on  with ; '  and  do  not> 
write  the  smallest  note  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped  !  This  is  true,  and  I  wilt 
say  no  more  of  it ;  only  let  it  serv'e  you  for  an  explanation,  and  in  the  course- 
of  next  summer  or  autumn,  I  do  now  hope  I  shall  be  out  of  this  unutterable 
quagmire  (dark  to  me  as  Erebus,  too  often,  and  too  long) ;  and  shall  then 
have  more  leisure,  leisure  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  I  intend !  For  I 
have  for  once  got  a  complete  bellyful  of  *  work ' — curiously  enough  reserved 
for  me  to  finish  off  with.  In  my  young  time  I  had  no  work  that  was  not  a 
mere  flea-bite  to  this  which  lay  appointed  for  my  old  days. 

"  It  is  only  by  accident  I  have  found  time  and  spirit  to  write  you  so  much* 
My  intention,  unexecuted  for  weeks  and  months  back,  was  only  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  bad  photograph  accompanied  by  a  word  or  two,  which  might 
stand  as  apology  for  a  letter.  I  daresay  you  recognise  the  riding  figure, 
though  he  has  little  or  no /ace  allowed.  The  standing  gentleman  is  Frederic 
Chapman,  junior,  of  the  firm,  a  prosperous  gentleman  who  has  dismounted 
from  a  horse  ditto.  There  is  a  strange  worth  in  indisputable  certainly,, 
however  limited.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  such  a  sun-picture  from 
Melbourne  ;  it  would  bo  very  welcome  here.  Will  you  give  my  affectionate 
regards  to  Mrs.  Callan  ?  Parkes  told  me  the  doctor  had  got  an  honouiable 
and  profitable  employment  in  his  noble  profession,  which  I  was  very  glad  of. 

My  wife  desires  to  be  remembered,  as  do  I,  kindly  to  Mrs.  D ,  of  whook 

I  have  still  an  agreeable  shadow  left.  "  Yours,  ever  truly, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

That  visit  home  referred  to  in  Carlyle's  last  letter  was  made  in  the 
beginning  of  1865,  after  ten  years'  residence  in  Australia.     A  fei> 


days  after  my  returo.  before  I   had  time  to  visit  Chelsea,  I  bad   a 
pleasant  note  from  jMrs.  Carlylt*. 

"3,  Chbysb  now,  Chelsea.  WeD^SESDAY,  April  2(J,  1865. 
••  Mv  DEAtt  3Itt.  DupFY, — ^Mr.  Carlyle  rmd  in  a  newspaper  ten  days  ago 
that  yoa  had  *rottinied  from  Austmlia,  and  were  stopping  in  London,'  I 
siiid  it  couldn't  be  true ;  for  you  wouldn't  h^ve  been  mrtny  houi-s  in  London 
without  comiajf  to  Re©  us.  But  Mi\  C,  thought  utbevwLse— that  you  might 
h*ive  fountl  no  time  yet — and  lie  deaired  mo  to  put  George  Cooke  (a  friend  of 
©ui-i*  who  can  find  out  everything)  on  discovering  where  you  were  lodgeJ. 
[ad  this  failLMl  1  suppose  he  would  has^e  advertitted  fur  you  in  the  TiTnes;  if 
till  you  had  made  no  sign  ! 
"  You  may  figure  then  how  glad  I  was  wlien  your  letter  and  basket  arrived 
to  me  this  morning,  just  as  I  was  starting  olT  for  my  long  ditily  drive.  Sinc« 
J  camo  lm.ck  1  have  done  nothing  but  admii'e  the  various  presents  you  liave 
AjQut  me,  and  think  how  kind  it  was  of  you  to  collect  these  tilings  for  me  no 
bur  away. 

••  But  we  want  to  sRe  you  :  when  will  you  come  ? 

"  Mr.  C,  says  he  in  going  to  cjiU  for  you  to  morrow  morning ;  but  most 
likely  you  ^vill  be  gone  out^  Ho  it  would  be  best  to  m/ike  an  a]i[»ointment  to 
meet  here  at  dinntn*.  say  at  six  o'clock,  whnn  a  man's  day  »  work  is  or  ought 
to  Iw  done!  Name  any  day  you  like,  only  let  it  be  srM>n  if  you  please,  for 
am  imjNitient  to  see  you, 

**  Aflectiouately  yours, 

'*Jane  W.  Carlyle/ 
"*  Hon.  CiiAS,  Gavak  DcrrT,  Grosvenor  Hotel," 

I  remained  a  couple  of  years  in  Europe,  and  wheniu  London  went 
to  Cheyne  Row  constantly.  On  Sunday  I  generally  walked  two  or 
three  boars  in  the  parks  with  Carlyle  ;  he  talked  as  frankly  as  of  old, 
but  I  was  closely  engat^ed  and  had  seldom  leisure  to  make  notes.  A 
few  exceptional  conversations,  however,  I  have  found  in  a  diary  in 
which  I  kept  reminiscences  of  travel. 

When  I  saw  him  first  he  thanked  me  for  acting  so  promptly  on 
his  letters  of  introduction,  and  inquired  if  these  sort  of  things  were 
oonimonly  of  much  use  to  emigrants.      I  said  they  were  like  French 

dgnatB,  the  emission  was  so  excessive  that  no  one  any  longer  wished 
to  touch  them.  It  was  easy  to  write  a  letter,  but  it  was  cruel  to 
write  it,  if  it  raised  hopes  which  could  not  be  realised.  And  as  of 
>ld  there  were  forged  assignats  in  circulation  ;  a  man  brought  me  from 
New  York  a  familiar  and  affectionate  letter  which  I  had  reason  in 
the  end  to  believe  he  purchased,  and  it  was  from  a  person  whose  name 
I  had  never  heard  before.  I  was  most  provoked  by  introductions  from 
len  in  Parliament  and  ofBce  who  had  patronage  of  their  own.  There 
"wiis  a  case  in  the  English  newspapers  a  few  years  ago  arising  out  of 
a  complaint  a  schoolmistress  made  against  a  Iilinister  of  State,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  men  in  Europe  indeed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
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the  lady  and  her  husband  appeared  in  Melbourne  and  he  called  upon 
me  with  a  couple  of  impressive  introductions  from  important  persona. 
I  asked  him  if  he  were  the  plaintiff  in  such  and  such  a  case,  and  he 

said  "  Yes."     I  asked  if  the  charges  against  Lord  P were  well 

founded.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  ''  that  was  a  long  story."  "  Well,'^  I  replied, 
*'  I  must  understand  your  long  story  very  distinctly  before  I  take  these 
letters  of  introduction  into  consideration."  I  extracted  from  him  by 
patient  cross-examination  that  certain  influential  friends  had  advised 
him  to  drop  the  case,  that  the  same  generous  patrons  had  sent  him 
to  Australia  with  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and 
armed  with  irresistible  letters  of  recommendation.  I  was  in  doubt  at 
the  outset  whether  he  was  an  honest  man  driven  to  emigrate  by  powOT- 
ful  enemies,  a  blackmailer  who  had  made  a  false  charge  against  an 
eminent  statesman,  or  an  injured  man  who  had  salved  the  wound  to 
honour  by  a  handful  of  money.  He  left  me  in  no  doubt  upon  the 
point,  and  I  showed  him  to  the  door  and  threw  his  letters  o£  intro- 
duction into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Carlyle  inquired  who  had  sent  the  letters,  and  when  he  heard  their 
names  condemned  them  sharply.  One  of  my  correspondents  in  London 
afterwards  told  me  that  when  the  septuagenarian  (who  had  as  little 
sense  of  moral  diffidence  as  one  of  Cougreve's  fine  gentlemen)  was 
rallied  by  his  colleagues  on  this  unseemly  adventure,  he  murmured 
gaily,  "  Que  voulez-voiis  ?     Boys  will  be  boys." 

Carlyle  told  me  an  amusing  story  about  the  same  eminent  person- 
age. There  was  a  State  dinner  at  his  house  including  the  cream  of 
the  official  world.  Every  one  present  except  the  wife  of  the  American 
Minister  was  familiar  with  a  scandal  which  attributed  to  their  host 
illegitimate  relations  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he 
married  after  her  husband's  death.  Her  son  during  the  first  marriage 
was  bi-ought  in  to  dessert  at  the  State  dinner.  When  he  approached 
the  American  lady  she  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's  head  and  looking 
affectionately  at  her  host  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  my  lord,  no  one  need  ask 
who  is  this  young  gentleman's  papa." 

I  spoke  to  him  of  Cobden,  whose  death  I  had  heard  of  with  the 
deepest  regret,  from  the  pilot  who  came  on  board  our  ship  in  the 
Channel,  who  was  full  of  the  tragic  news.  Yes,  he  s^d,  a  pack 
of  idle  shrieking  creatures  were  going  about  crying  out  that  the 
great  Richard  was  dead,  as  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end, 
which  it  was  not  at  all,  at  least  in  that  regard.  Bright,  he  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foolishest  creatures  he  had  ever  heard  of,  clamouring 
about  America  and  universal  suffrage,  as  if  there  was  any  sensible  man 
anywhere  in  the  world  who  put  the  smallest  confidence  in  that  sort 
of  thing  nowadays.  Their  free  trade  was  the  most  intense  non- 
sense that  ever  provoked  human  patience.  The  people  of  Australia 
were  quite  right  to  protect  their  industries  and  teach  their  young 
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men  trades  in  complete  disregard  of  Purliamt^ntary  and  platform 
palaver.     No  nation  ever  got  manufactures  in  any  other  way. 

I  said  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  a  permanent  population  of  diggers 
ready  to  fly  from  "  rush  "  to  rush,  as  new  discoveries  were  made,  but, 
if  possible,  a  settled  population  engaged  in  all  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life  ;  and  Australians  were  williug  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  secure 
this  end.  They  did  right,  he  said,  and  I  might  lay  this  to  heart,  that 
of  all  the  mad  pursuits  any  people  ever  took  up  gold  digging  was 
the  maddest  and  stupidest.  If  they  got  as  much  gold  as  would 
make  a  bridge  from  Australia  to  Europe  it  would  not  bo  worth  a 
mealy  potato  to  mankind. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me  that  ho  had  consented  to 
be  nominated  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University  on  condition  that 
no  inaugural  address  should  be  required  from  him.  His  rival  was 
Disraeli,  who  beat  him  before  at  Glasgow — being  a  person  altogetlier 
more  agreeable  to  the  popular  taste.  Madame,  who  was  present,  assured 
me,  however,  that  an  address  would  be  forthcoming  in  good  time. 
He  makes  light  of  the  affair,  treating  it  as  a  bore,  which  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  better  to  endure  patiently,  since  certain  persons  took 
an  interest  and  had  taken  trouble  in  the  business.  Both  he  and 
she  have  a  repressed  but  very  natural  and  justifiable  ptide  in  it 
nevertheless. 

Two  days  later  I  went  over  to  Cheyne  How  and  found  iladame 
going  out  to  dine  with  Lady  William  Russell.  I  drove  with 
her  and  had  a  very  pleasant  talk.  She  is  frankly  proud  of  the 
Lord  Rectorship  intended  for  Carlyle,  and  declares  that  he  must 
deliver  an  address.  She  told  with  admirable  humoar  a  stoiy 
of  her  going  to  inquire  for  a  lost  dog,  t-o  the  shop  of  one  of  the 
gentry  whose  profession  it  is  to  find  and  lose  dogs.  When  she 
entered  she  meant  to  ask  him  if  he  sold  dogs,  but  her  mind  was  so 
possessed  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  that  she  blurted  out, "  Tray, 
sir,  do  you  steal  dogs  ? "  Returned  to  Cheyne  Row,  where  two 
Southern  Americans,  Colonel  Latrobe  and  IVir.  Thomson,  were  with 
Carlyle.  They  were  evidently  delighted  with  Carlyle's  pro-slavery 
opinions.  He  insists  that  the  South  cannot  be  ruled  on  New  England 
principles,  and  that  towards  any  solution  of  the  difliculty  it  would 
be  indispensable  to  retnm  to  some  modification  of  slave-holding. 

I  must  mention  a  couple  of  incidents  at  this  period  which  will  not 
surprise  those  who  knew  Carlyle,  but  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
new  theory  of  his  domineering  disposition  and  impatience  of  contra- 
diction. In  fact,  good-humoured  and  good-natured  dissent  were  never 
accepted  with  more  equanimity  and  cordiality  by  any  man,  and 
if  it  bore  a  little  hard  on  himself  or  his  opinions,  it  had  not  the  worse 
reception  for  that. 

One  Sunday  walking  to  Battersea  l*ark  with  two  or  three  friends, 
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one  of  wHom  since  became  a  judge  and  anotlier  was  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,  we  came  on  a  street-preacher  haraxigaiog  a  mob  at  the  top 
of  his  voice:  **Wili  you  open  your  ears  to  the  word  of  God,  my 
brethren  ?"  he  cried  :  "  Do  you  accept  this  message  which  I  briDgyoti 
from  the  fountain  of  living  truth  ?  "  **  Not  altogether,  my  friend, 
if  you  insist  upon  knowing,"  Carlyle  whispered  with  comical  em- 
phasis when  we  had  passed  the  preacher,  ''  And  why  not  ? " 
asked  one  of  his  friends.  **  You  reject  him  with  scorn,  bnt  what 
he  looks  to  you  is  precisely  what  the  first  Puritan  looked  to  Laud  or 
Strafford — an  ignorant  fanatic  dogmatising  on  questioiis  which  he  did 
not  understand." 

One  evening  he  was  declaiming  against  Oxford  converts,  a  theme 
which  he  knew  I  disliked,  for  Dr.  Newman  was  an  honoured  friend* 
When  he  had  finished  I  told  him  that  a  comrade  of  mine  was  fond  of 
saying  that  Carlyle*s  contempt  for  Newman  suggested  Satan  dis- 
paraging the  archangel  Michael.  "  Why,  sir,  Michael,  Satan  would 
probably  say,  is  a  poor  creature ;  he  has  never  seen  the  world,  bat 
dozed  away  life  in  unquestioning  service  and  aubmiseion.  Michael,  if 
one  will  consider  it  well,  has  the  intellect  of  a  cherub,  a  cherub,  you 
will  please  to  understand,  docked  at  the  shoulders,  with  nothing  left 
but  a  bullet  head  to  construct  little  bits  of  sermons  and  syllogisms." 

Carlyle  laughed  and  said  he  would  have  to  insist  in  the  end  on  my 
naming  this  anonymous  critic  who  was  for  ever  turning  up  as  counsel 
for  the  other  side.  He  manifestly  suspected  that  I  myself  was  the 
unknown  critic,  but  this  pleasant  parody  on  Carlyle's  method  had 
been  actually  improvised  over  the  dinner  table  in  these  identical  terms 
by  the  late  Judge  O'Hagan. 

Current  Literature. 

I  inquired  shortly  after  seeing  him  whether  he  would  follow 
Frederick  by  any  other  historical  study.  No,  he  said,  he  would  probably 
write  no  more  books ;  writing  books  was  a  task  to  which  a  man 
could  not  be  properly  encouraged  in  these  times.  Modern  literature 
was  all  purposeless  and  distracted,  and  led  he  knew  not  where.  Its 
professors  were  on  the  wrong  path  just  now,  and  he  believed  the 
world  would  soon  discover  that  some  practical  work  done  was  worth 
innumerable  *'  Oliver  Twists "  and  *'  Harry  Lorrequers,"  and  any 
amount  of  other  ingenious  dancing  on  the  slack  rope.  The  journalism 
which  called  itself  critical  had  grown  altogether  Gallic,  and  exulted 
over  the  windy  platitudes  of  Lamartine  and  the  erotics  of  George 
Sand. 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  was  present,  said  we  had  small  right  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  George  Sand,  though  she  was  caught  in  the 
predicament  as  the  woman  of  old,  if  we  considered  what  sort  c 
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ladies  might  be  found  in  London  at  present.  When  one  was  first 
told  that  the  strong  woman  of  the  Wi^siminster  Jlcvicw  had  gone  off 
with  a  man  whom  we  all  knew,  it  was  as  startling  an  announcement 
as  if  one  heard  that  a  woman  of  your  acquaintance  had  gone  off  with 
the  strong  man  at  Astley's  ;  but  that  the  partners  had  set  up  as  moralists 
was  a  graver  surprise.  To  renounce  George  Sand  as  a  teacher  of  morals 
wa3  right  enough,  but  it  was  scarcely  consistent  with  making  so 
much  of  our  own  George  in  that  capacity.  A  marvellous  teacher  o£ 
morals,  and  still  more  marvellous  in  the  other  character,  for  which 
nature  had  not  provided  her  with  the  outfit  supposed  to  be  essential. 

The  gallant,  I  said,  was  as  badly  equipped  for  an  Adonis,  and 
conqueror  of  hearts.  Yes,  Carlyle  replied,  he  was  certainly  the 
ogliest  little  fellow  you  could  anywhere  meet,  but  he  was  lively  and 
pleasant.  In  this  final  adventure  it  must  be  admitted  he  had  escaped 
from  worse,  and  might  even  be  said  to  have  ranged  himself.  He  had 
originally  married  a  bright  little  woman,  daughter  of  Swinfin  Jervis, 
A  Welsh  member ;  but  every  one  knew  how  that  adventure  had  turned 
out.  Miss  Evans  advised  him  to  quit  a  household  which  had  broken 
bounds  in  every  direction.  His  proceeding  was  not  to  be  applauded, 
but  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  he  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

A  Dispute. 

In  all  our  intercourse  for  more  than  a  generation  I  had  only  one 
quarrel  with  Carlyle,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  and  I  wish  to 
record  it  because,  in  my  opinion,  he  behaved  generously  and  even 
magnanimously.  Commenting  on  some  transaction  of  the  day,  I 
spoke  witli  indignation  of  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  her  stronger 
sister.  Carlyle  replied  that  if  he  must  say  the  whole  truth  it  was 
his  opinion  that  Ireland  had  brought  all  her  misfortunes  on  herself. 
She  had  committed  a  great  sin  in  refusing  and  resisting  the  Re- 
formation. In  England,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  certain  men 
who  had  grown  altogether  intolerant  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
arose  and  swore  that  this  thing  should  not  continue  though  tlie 
earth  and  the  devil  united  to  uphold  it,  and  their  vehement  protest 
was  heard  by  the  whole  universe,  and  whatever  had  been  done  for 
human  liberty  from  that  time  forth^  in  the  English  Commonwealth, 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  like,  was  the  product  of  this 
protest. 

It  was  a  great  sin  for  nations  to  darken  their  eyes  against  light 
like  this,  and  Ireland,  which  had  persistently  done  so,  was  punished 
accordingly.  It  was  hard  to  say  how  far  England  was  blamable  in 
trying  by  trenchant  laws  to  compel  her  into  the  right  course,  till  in 
latter  times  it  was  found  the  attempt  was  wholly  useless,  and  then 
properly  given  up.     He  found,  and  any  one  might  see  who  looked 
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into  the  matter  a  little,  that  countries  had  prospered  or  fallen  into 
helpless  ruin  in  exact  proportion  as  they  had  helped  or  resisted  this 
message.  The  most  peaceful,  hopeful  nations  in  the  world  joat  now 
were  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  said  **  Away  with  all  jour 
trash ;  we  will  believe  in  none  of  it ;  we  scorn  your  threata  of 
damnation  ;  on  the  whole  we  prefer  going  down  to  hell  with  a  true 
story  in  our  mouths  to  gaining  heaven  by  any  holy  legerdemain." 
Ireland  refused  to  believe  and  must  take  the  consequences,  one  of 
which,  he  would  venture  to  point  out,  was  a  population  preter* 
naturally  ignorant  and  lazy. 

I  was  very  angry,  and  I  replied  vehemently,  that  the  npahot  of  his 
homily  was  that  Ireland  was  rightly  trampled  upon,  and  plundered 
for  three  centuries,  for  not  believing  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  but  did 
he  believe  in  a  tittle  of  them  himself?  If  he  did  believe  them,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  ezhortdtions  to  get  rid  of  Hebrew  old  cloihei, 
and  put  off  Hebrew  spectacles  ?  If  he  did  not  believe  them,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  might,  on- his  own  showing,  be  trampled  upon,  and  robbed 
as  properly  as  Ireland  for  rejecting  what  he  called  the  manifest  truth. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  her  father,  or  any  of  the  Englishmen  or  Scotdi- 
men  who  rose  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world,  and  so  fcrth, 
would  have  made  as  short  work  of  him  as  they  did  of  Popish  re- 
cusants. Ireland  was  ignorant  he  said,  but  did  he  take  the  trouble 
of  considering  that  for  three  generations  to  seek  education  was  an 
offence  strictly  prohibited  and  punished  by  law.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Act,  and  the  coming  into  power  of  the  Reformers,  the 
only  education  tendered  to  the  Irish  people  was  mixed  with  the  soot 
of  hypocrisy  and  profanation.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  search  of  edu- 
cation, there  was  not  in  a  whole  province,  where  the  successors  of  these 
English  and  Scotch  prophets  had  had  their  own  way,  a  single  school 
for  Catholic  boys  above  the  condition  of  a  I'oor  School.  My  guardian 
had  to  determine  whether  I  should  do  without  education,  or  seek  it 
in  a  Protestant  school  where  I  was  regarded  as  an  intruder ;  not  an 
agreeable  experiment  in  the  province  of  Ulster  I  could  assure  him. 
This  was  what  I,  for  my  part,  owed  to  these  missionaries  of  light  and 
civilisation.  The  Irish  people  were  lazy,  he  said,  taking  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  their  labour  were  not  protected  by  law,  but 
left  a  prey  to  their  landlords,  who  plundered  them  without  shame  or 
mercy.  Peasants  were  not  industrious,  under  such  conditions,  nor 
would  philosophers  for  that  matter  I  fancied.  If  the  people  of  Ire- 
land found  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  incredible  three  hundred 
years  ago,  why  were  they  not  as  well  entitled  to  reject  them  then  as 
he  was  to  reject  them  to-day  ?  In  my  opinion,  they  were  better 
entitled.  A  nation  which  had  been  the  school  of  the  West,  a  people 
who  had  sent  missionaries  throughout  Europe  to  win  barbarous  races 
to  Christianity,  who  interpreted  in  its  obvious  sense  Grod's  promise 
to  be  always  with  his  Church,  suddenly  heard  that  a  king  of  unbridled 
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and  unlawfal  passions  undertook  to  modify  the  lawa  of  God  for  bis 
own  convenience,  and  that  his  Ministers  and  courtiers  were  bribed 
into  acquiescence  by  the  plunder  of  monasteries  and  churches :  what 
wonder  that  they  declared  that  they  would  die  rather  than  be  partners 
in  such  a  transaction.  It  might  be  worth  remembering  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  Anna  Boleyn's  husband,  to  found  a  new  religion,  seejued  as 
absurd  and  profane  to  these  Irishmen,  as  the  similar  pretensions  of 
Joe  Smith  seemed  to  all  of  us  at  present*  After  all  they  had  endured 
the  people  of  Ireland  might  compare  with  any  in  the  world  for  the 
only  virtues  they  were  permitted  to  cultivate,  piety,  chastity,  simplicity, 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  fidelity  to  friends,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  self-sacrifice  for  truth  and  justice.  When  we  were  touring  in  Ireland 
together  twenty  years  before  with  the  phenomena  under  our  eyes,  he 
himself  declared  that  after  a  trial  of  three  centuries,  there  was  more 
vitality  in  Catholicism  than  in  this  saving  light  to  which  the  people 
had  blinded  their  eyes. 

Mrs,  Carlyle  and  John  Forster,  who  were  present,  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternation  as  if  a  catastrophe  was  imminent ;  but  Carlyle 
replied  placidly,  *'  That  there  was  no  great  life,  he  apprehended,  in 
either  of  these  systems  at  present ;  men  looked  to  something  quite 
different  to  that  for  their  guidance  just  now." 

I  could  not  refrain  from  returning  to  the  subject.  Countries  which 
had  refused  to  relinquish  their  faith  were  less  prosperous,  he  insisted, 
than  those  who  placidly  followed  the  royal  Keformers  in  Germany  and 
England.  Perhaps  they  were  ;  but  worldly  prosperity  was  the  last 
:test  I  expected  to  hear  him  apply  to  the  merits  of  a  people.  If  this 
was  to  be  a  test,  the  Jews  left  the  Reformers  a  long  way  in  the  rear. 

When  nations  were  habitually  peaceful  and  prosperous^  he  replied, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  they  dealt  honestly  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
for  this  was  the  necessary  basis  of  any  prosperity  that  was  not 
altogether  ephemeral,  and,  as  conduct  was  the  fruit  of  conviction,  it 
might  be  further  inferred,  with  perfect  safety,  that  they  had  had 
honest  teaching,  which  was  the  manifest  fact  in  the  cases  he  specified. 

I  was  much  heated,  and  I  took  myself  off  as  soon  as  I  could  dis- 
creetly do  so.  The  same  eveuing,  I  mot  Carlyle  at  dinner  at  John 
Forster's,  I  sat  beside  him,  and  had  a  pleasant  talk,  and  neither  then* 
nor  at  any  future  time,  did  he  resent  my  brusque  criticism  by  the 
slightest  sign  of  displeasure.  This  is  a  fact,  I  think,  which  a  generous 
reader  will  recognise  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  recent 
estimate  of  Carlyle  as  a  man  of  impatient  temper,  and  arrogant  over- 
bearing self-will. 

Modern  Art. 

As  we  passed  one  day  the  Albert  Memorial  going  to  Hyde  Park, 
he  spoke  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  art  like  all  the  other  intellectual 
pursuits.      England  had  not  been  fortunate  in  expressing  her  ideas  in 
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ihis  region  more  than  any  other,  quite  otherwise  than  fortunate 
indeed.  Some  one  had  compared  the  memorial  to  a  wedding-cake 
with  a  gilded  marionette  mounted  on  it;  the  effect  prodaced  was 
insignificant  or  altogether  grotesque.  The  huge  edifice  called  the 
new  Palace  of  Westminster  was  not  insignificant  or  grotesqne,  bnt  it 
wanted  the  unity  of  design  which  is  apt  to  impress  one  in  a  work 
which  is  a  single  birth  from  one  competent  mind.  When  Thackeray 
saw  the  river  front  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  stopped  :  it  ended 
nowhere,  and  might  just  as  well  have  gone  on  to  Chelsea. 

I  asked  who  was  responsible  for  the  disappointing  effect  of  the 
Albert  Memorial.  The  person  to  be  contented  he  said  was  the  Qaeen. 
She  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  courtly  exaggeration  that  she 
ceased  to  comprehend  the  true  relation  and  proportion  of  things. 
Hence  the  tremendous  outcry  over  Prince  Albert,  who  was  in  no 
respect  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  had  had  a  certain  practical 
German  sense  in  him  too,  which  prevented  him  from  running  counter 
to  the  feelings  of  the  English  people,  but  that  was  all.  He  was  veiy 
ill-liked  among  the  aristocracy  who  came  into  personal  relations  with 
him.  Queen  Victoria  had  a  pretematurally  good  time  of  it  with  the 
English  people ;  owing  a  good  deal  to  reaction  from  the  hatred  which 
George  IV.  had  excited.  Her  son  one  might  fear  would  pay  the 
penalty  in  a  stormy  and  perilous  reign.  He  gave  no  promise  of 
being  a  man  fit  to  perform  the  tremendous  task  appointed  him  to  do, 
and  indeed  cue  looked  in  vain  anywhere  just  now  for  the  man  who 
would  lead  England  back  to  better  ways  than  she  had  fallen  into  in 
our  time. 

Speaking  of  the  relations  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  said  Scotia 
Major  and  Scotia  Minor  o^ed  each  other  mutual  services  running 
back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  Scotland  sent  St.  Patrick  to  civilise 
the  western  isle,  and  in  good  time  the  western  isle  sent  Columbkille 
and  other  spiritual  descendants  of  St.  l^atrick  to  teach  the  Scottish 
Celts  their  duties  towards  the  Eternal  lluler  and  his  laws. 

I  said  it  was  disputed  whether  Scotland  had  sent  St.  Patrick  to 
Ireland ;  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey,  had  recently  written  a 
paper  to  demonstrate  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Frenchman. 

A  Frenchman  !  he  echoed  ;  what  strain  of  human  perversity  conld 
induce  an  Irishman  to  desire  to  see  it  admitted  that  St.  Patrick  was  a 
Frenchman  ?  I  laughed,  and  replied  that  the  object  probably  was  to 
relieve  him  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  Scotchman. 

Well,  he  said,  in  a  bantering  tone,  we  might  rely  it  was  a  con- 
troversy in  no  respect  likely  to  arise  about  any  other  Irish  jpersonage^ 
whether  he  was  a  Scotchman. 

I  was  in  Ireland  when  the  news  reached  me  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
sudden  death.  There  was  none  of  her  sex  outside  my  own  immediate 
idth  and  kin  whose  loss  would  have  touched  me  so  nearly.     I  had 
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known  her  for  tbirty  years,  always  gracious  and  cheerfal,  even  when 
physical  pain  or  social  troubles  distarbed  her  tranquillity.  She  waa 
perhaps  easily  troubled,  for  she  was  of  the  sensitive  natures  who 
expect  more  from  life  than  it  commonly  yields.  I  verily  believe  her 
married  life  was  as  serene,  Fympathetle,  and  satisfying  as  those  of 
ninety- five  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  exceptional ly  endowed  classes  who 
constitute  Society.  The  greatly  gifted  are  rarely  content ;  they 
anticipate  and  desire  something  beyond  their  experience,  and  find 
troubles  where  to  robuster  natures  there  would  be  none.  There  was 
an  iucident  connected  with  her  death  which  has  always  struck  me  as 
peculiarly  tragic.  When  the  news  reached  her  husband  by  telegram, 
fresh  from  his  election  as  Hector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
retired  into  absolute  privacy,  but  his  letters  were  brought  to  Mint 
next  morning,  and  among  them  waa  one  from  her  whom  he  knew  to 
be  dead,  full  of  triumph  at  his  success,  and  of  lively  speculations  oa 
the  future. 

When  I  saw  Carlyle  again  some  weeks  after  her  funeral  I  found 
him  composed,  and  at  times  even  cheerful.  His  fresh  mourning,  a 
deep  folding  collar,  and  other  puritanical  abundance  of  snowy  linen 
crowned  with  a  head  of  silver  grey,  became  him,  and  gave  a  stranger 
the  impression  of  a  noble  and  venerable  uld  man.  There  is  a  photo- 
graph engraved  with  some  of  the  memorials  of  him,  which  exhibits  a 
man  plunged  in  gloomy  reverie,  which  did  not  resemble  him  even  at 
that  painful  era,  and  is  a  caricature  of  the  ordinary  man.  Th& 
photographer  caught  him  doubtless  in  some  fit  of  dyspepsia,  and 
obtained  quite  an  exceptional  result.  Before  his  great  trouble,  and 
even  afterwards,  his  manner  was  composed  and  cheerful,  and  in  earlier 
times  no  one  was  readier  to  indulge  in  badinage  and  banter  j  a  smile 
was  much  more  familiar  to  his  face  than  a  frown  or  a  cloud. 

When  I  returned  to  Australia  the  correspondence  recommenced. 
The  pains  Carlyle  took  to  recommend  for  employment  young  men 
whom  he  was  never  likely  to  see  in  the  wurld  again  reveals  the  true 
nature  of  the  man,  generous,  considerate,  and  sympathetic. 

"ClJllLSliA,  March  1,  1869. 

"  Deah  Di:ffv, — Many  thanks  fur  your  kiiidne&8  to  H on  hisaiTiv^al ; 

it  is  a  full  honouring  of  the  bill  1  drew  on  you  in  that  respect;  and  what- 
ever more  eiiKueH  shjdl  rest  with  youi'sc'lf  only,  and  your  own  discernment 
of  the  facts,  not  mine  any  further.  That  wuj>  a  very  awkward  and  pro- 
voking blunder,  doubtless,  that  abtrnt  the  newspaper;  but  I  ought  to  tell 
you  withal  tljut  I  believe  it  proceeilcsd  altogether  from  ignorance  and  irreso* 
hition  in  the  matter;  and  that  'pride'  had  no  share  in  it  ut  any  stage. 
The  poor  fellow,  nt  our  tir>t  meetinfft  ciiutiimsly  told  iiio  ho  was  busy  night 
and  day  wiiting  *a  novel,*  end  had  the  lK?tter  half  of  it  done,  lodging  the 
while  with  some  charitable  comrade.  *  Literat  ure  *  on  those  terms,  versus 
Famine,  his  one  alternative.     Von  inny  gruess  what  approval  this  project 
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met  with  from  me.  *  Better  die/  I  said,  with  denunciation  of  *  liiieratore* 
«o  called,  especially  of  newspaper  work  and  its  raging  blackguardisms  (as 
here  in  London),  the  wages  of  which,  however  high,  I  pronounced  to  be 
Bedlam  and  Gehenna,  worse  almost  than  all  other  wages  of  sin  I     At  oor 

second  meeting,  after  some  weeks  of  consideration,  R gratified  me  much 

by  the  report  that  he  had  now  (*  last  night,'  if  I  remember)  hurrU  out  of  the 
world  his  *  novel '  and  all  that  held  of  it,  and  was  wholly  resolute  now  for  a 
life  of  silent  working  as  the  real  crown  for  him.  This  will  have  been,  this 
and  not  *  pride,'  his  reason  for  rejecting  your  kind  oflfer  in  that  department; 
then  soon  after  he  will  have  repented  (would  have  helped  for  the  moment 
though)  been  ashamed  to  trouble  you  again  on  it,  tried  to  help  himself  hjr 
the  direct  course,  and  so  have  gone  into  the  quagmire,  on  ground  he  knew 
nothing  of !  Let  him  have  the  benefit  of  this  h3rpothesis,  if  you  can,  as  I 
think ;  and  that  is  all  I  will  say  or  expect  on  the  matter. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  yourself  or  of  your  big  Australian  world,  on  both 
which  points,  especially  the  former,  you  might  have  expected  a  willing 
listener  surely.  I  do  not  even  know  clearly  whether  you  are  in  ofiGice  again 
or  not.  A  returned  emigrant  (newspaper  editor,  I  think,  but  certainly  a 
sensible  and  credible  kind  of  man)  gave  me  very  discouraging  accounts  not 
long  since  of  the  state  of  immigration  among  you.  *  Next  to  no  immigra- 
tion at  all,'  reports  he ;  '  the  excellent  Dufiy  Land  Law  made  of  even  no 
efiect'  by  scandalous  'auctioneering  jobbers'  and  other  vulpine  combina- 
tions and  creatures,  whose  modes  and  procedures  I  did  not  well  understand. 
But  the  news  itself  was  to  me  extremely  bad.  For  the  roaring  anarchies 
of  America  itself,  and  of  all  our  incipient '  Americas,'  justify  themselves  to 
me  by  this  one  plea,  *  Angry  sir,  we  couldn't  help  it ;  and  we  anarchies,  and 
all  (as  you  may  see)  are  conquering  the  wilderness,  as  perhaps  your 
Friedrich  William,  or  Friedrich  liimself,  could  not  have  guided  us  to  do, 
and  are  oflering  homes  and  arable  communion  with  mother  earth  and  her 
blessed  verities  to  all  the  anarchies  of  the  world  which  have  quite  lost  their 
way.'  Australia,  of  a  certainty,  ought  to  leave  her  gates  wide  open  in  this 
respect  at  all  times  ;  nay,  it  were  well  for  her  could  she  build  a  free  bridge 
{*  flying  bridge ')  between  Europe  and  her,  and  encourage  the  deserving  to 
$>tream  across.  I  pray  you,  if  ever  the  opportunity  offer,  do  your  very  best 
in  this  interest,  and  consider  it  its,  silently  or  vocally,  of  the  very  essence 
of  your  function  (appointed  you  by  Heaven  itself)  in  that  Antipodal  world ! 
And  excuse  this  Uttle  bit  of  preaching,  for  it  is  meant  altogether  honestly 
and  well. 

"  Wliat  you  say  of  Vichy  and  dyspepsia  is  welcome  in  two  respects,  first  as 
it  reminds  me  how  kind  and  careful  you  always  are  about  whatever  is 
important  to  my  now  considerably  unimportant  self;  and,  secondly,  as 
indicating  which  is  your  one  point  of  personal  news  that  the  salutary 
effects  of  Vichy  are  still  evident  in  you,  and  that  your  health  (probably)  is 
rather  good.  Long  may  that  continue,  and  honourable  may  be  the  work 
you  do  in  virtue  of  it  while  the  days  still  are  !  As  to  myself,  I  know  sadly, 
at  all  moments,  dyspepsia  to  be  the  frightfulest  fiend  that  is  in  the  pit,  or 
out  of  it ;  the  accui-sed  brutal  nightmare  that  has  ridden  me  continually  these 
fifty  odd  yeai-s,  preaching  its  truth  gospel  (would  I  had  listened  to  it,  whkh  I 
would  not),  but,  alas !  as  to  any  *  cure '  for  it,  the  patient  is  too  old  j  the 
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patient  has  it  in  the  blood »  In  the  nerves  and  bruin  of  him  as  well ;  find  has  no 
cure  of  the  least  Ukolihood^  except  the  imKibitable  cure  which  is  now  near 
nhead.  Last  year  ab*^ut  this  time  I  understoail  myself  to  be  within  some  fifty 
or  eighty  milas  of  Vichy  at  one  point  of  my  railway  ;  and  I  had  before  made 
someinquii-ies  and  spei'ulutions  with  my  brother  and  others  (well  i-emembonn^ 
what  you  h«d  said  to  me  on  the  subject) ;  but  the  result  was,  I  considered 
the  probable  misery  and  botheration  fairly  to  surpass  any  chance  of  profit  to 
one  in  my  case,  and  left  Vichy  lyin^  silent  in  the  muddy  darkness  (Lyon,  to 
judge  of  it  by  night,  an  uglier  chaotic  vortex  than  even  Manchester  or 
Glasgow),  all  the  ten  or  eight  wells  of  Vichy,  too  populous,  quack*govemed 
{I  was  told),  confused,  and  noisy»  to  be  of  real  service.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  grown  better  in  health  since  I  saw  you,  but  neither  have  I  grown 
perceptibly  worse.  Alas  !  I  have  '  health  *  enough  (it  must  bo  owned)  for 
any  work  I  have  now  the  heart  to  do;  it  is  heart  and  interest  that  fail  me, 
were  all  else  right* 

**  We  are  in  a  mighty  fry  about  *  education  '  just  now,  and  about  many 
other  recipefl  for  our  late  grand  '  leap  in  the  dark,'  in  none  of  which  have  I 
any  faith  to  speak  i»f,  Fcnlanlsm  has  gone  to  »leep,  more  power  to  it  (in 
that  direction) !  John  Mil!  has  issued  a  strange  recipe  for  Ireland  :  to  oust 
all  the  Irish  laudloi-ds,  and  make  all  the  Irish  tenants  Hindoo  ryots.  I  did 
not  read  much  of  hia  pamphlet,  but  it  seemed  to  me  (though  of  the  clearest 
expression  and  most  perspicuous  logic)  to  be  still  weaker  and  more  irrational 
than  his  jxx^r  treatise  on  aristocracy,  so  famous  among  certain  fellow-creatures 
in  this  epot'h.  Adieu,  dear  DuHy ;  write  me  a  long  letter  if  you  would  do 
tne  a  pleasure  at  any  time.  **  Yours  ever, 

"  T.  Cablyle. 

"John  Forster  has  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  (bronchitis,  <fcc.)  this  season, 
and  has  always  ratJier  an  excess  of  work.  My  kind  i-emembranees  to  Mrs. 
Dufly ;  and  best  regards  to  her  amiable  sister,  whose  note,  itc,  I  got,  regret- 
ting only  that  the  occasion  furnished  her  so  many  stupid  blunders  to  repiint 
witljal." 

"Chblsl'A,  Dccanhet  W,  1868. 

"  Dkah  Bltffy,— Above  a  week  ago  your  letter  reached  me  ;  a  glad  arrival, 
11^  all  your  letters  are,  communicating  various  bits  of  intelligence  which  are 

of  interest  here.  What  you  i-ejKirt  about  R agrees  very  well  with  the  rough 

<mtline  I  bad  formed  of  him,  from  physiognomy  and  a  little  talk  chiefly ;  an 
Oxford  youth  of  fair  faculty,  of  honest  enough  intentions  too,  but  as  yet  of 
little  real  insight  into  the  world  or  himself,  who  might  be  huble  to  fail  from 
M'ant  of  discernment,  want  of  prudence,  patience  and  dexterity,  but  not 
much  from  any  worse  or  deeper  want,  as  accordingly  it  seems  to  have 
proved.  Happily  he  has  now  got  settled  on  a  reasonably  good  basis,  where 
we  hope  he  will  continue,  and  develop  himself ^and  that  Ixith  of  us  two 
have  done  with  him  and  his  affairs.  To  you,  for  my  Jiiike,  he  has  cost  some- 
ihiiig ;  to  me  not  much,  beyond  a  little  trouble ;  and  if  we  have  saved  a 
man  from  London  newspaper  reporta^fe^  and  wreck  in  the  lowest  gutters,  into 
useful  teaching  of  languages  in  Tasmania,  neither  of  us  will  grudge  the  bit 

of  help  we  gave.  From  R himself  f  have  had  no  word  since  hklast  thank 

t/on  at  ihii^  duittv  which  is  a  symptom  I  rather  approve  in  him,  and  certainly 
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wish  to  continue^  for  my  own  share  of  it.    <  Silence  is  golden/  now  and  thai, 
rather !   That  of  '  losing  a  year  and  half  of  yoiur  time  and  life/  in  the  fruit- 
less attempt  to  sound  Colonial  and  British  anarchy,  is  not  so  good  ]     But  I 
suppose  you  had  it  to  do,  hy  way  of  satisfying  your  own  mind  and  con- 
science ;  and  I  don*t  wonder  you  found  no  bottom,  for  in  fact  there  is  none. 
I,  non-official,  have  long  ceased  making  any  inquiry  into  these  things ;  chaos 
is  as  big  as  cosmos  one  feels  (or  indeed  infinitely  bigger),  and  distingoishei 
itself  moreover  by  having  no  centre  :  give  chaos  your  malison  and  leave  it 
alone  I     That  thrice   disgusting  Governor  Darling  matter,  I  have  alwaji 
skipt  away  from,  when  it  turned  up  in  the  newspapers,  as  from  extensive 
carrion  in  the  liveliest  state  of  decomposition — most  malodorously  pointing 
out  to  me  the  state  of  both  the  Downing  Streets,  yours  and  ours.  Ourt^  joa 
may  depend  upon  it,  has  no  tyrannous  intention  of  *  governing  the  Anti- 
podes '  or  of  governing  or  encountering  it  at  all,  except  to  keep  its  own  poor 
skin  out  of  trouble,  and  be  a  conspicuously  floating  dead  dog  amid  tlie 
general  universe  of  such.    That  is  very  certain  to  me.    What  your  Downioi^ 
Street  with  its    appendages,  democracies,  <kc.    &c.,  are,  I    hope   you  will 
thoroughly  explain  in  one  of  those  new  books  you  are  meditating.;  do,  there 
is  no  usefuller  or  woi-thier  employment  could  be  cut  out  for  a  thinking  and 
seeing  man  who  has  had  Australia  under  his  eyes  till  he  comprehends  it.  In 
the  name  of  manhood  and  honesty,  and  as  a  precept  to  you  essentially  out 
of  heaven,  regard  that  as  your  duty.    About  a  year  ago  I  read  in  the  WeA- 
minster  Review  (by  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  and  believe)  such  an  aooount 
of  Australian  Government,  kc.  &c.,  as  refuses  ever  to  go  out  of  mind  again ; 
that,  especially,  of  no  emigrants  arriving,  of  its  being  the  wish  and  poliqr 
that  none  should  arrive,  fairly  takes  away  one's  breath ;  challenges  the  uni- 
verse to  produce  its  fellow  in  mal-govemment,  ancient  or  modem,  on  this 
a  ftlicted  eai-th  !     I  entreat  you  go  do^m  to  the  bottom  of  all  that ;  and  let 
any  clear-minded  man  understand  how  it  is  and  what  and  why. 

'*  A  visitor  (not  over  welcome)  staggers  in  ;  I  am  driven  to  this  scrap  of 
bare  paper  as  the  readiest  to  hand,  for  the  pretext  obliged  me  to  conclude 
abruptly.  You  see  with  what  mutinous  reluctance  my  poor  right  hand 
writes  at  all ;  has  been  liable  to  shake  of  late  years  (left  hand  still  steady). 
"  I  am  very  sad  of  soul,  but  not  therefore  to  be  called  miserable  ;  nor  am 
I  quite  idle,  working  rather  what  I  can,  in  ways  that  you  would  not  dis- 
approve of.  That  you  have  the  intention  to  come  home  is  good,  very  good — 
and  bring  your  two  books  with  you.  These  I  really  think  might  help  against 
tliis  *  millennium  *  of  the  devil  with  the  chains  struck  off  him.  I  will  believe 
it  of  you  to  the  last. 

*'  *  In  six  years  *  it  seems  to  me  extremely  uncertain  (and  doubtful  of 
advantage,  if  it  were  not)  whether  you  will  And  me  still  waiting  here  to 
receive  you ;  but,  if  you  do,  you  can  be  sure  of  a  welcome  from  an  old  man's 
heart. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Duffy  ;  I  am  forced  to  fling  down  pen  and  get  out  into  the 
air. 

"  Forster  is  complaining  a  good  deal — not  dangerously.  Recommend  me 
to  Mrs.  Callan  at  the  distance  of  St.  Petersburg. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"T.  Carltli.'* 
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The  reference  to  St,  Petersburg  alladee  to  my  answer  to  some 
former  message  to  be  delivered  personally,  wben  I  bade  him  look  at 
the  map  and  he  would  see  that  I  was  further  from  Mrs.  Callan,  then  in 
Queensland,  than  he  was  from  St.  Petersburg. 

He  was  now  engaged  in  collecting  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  for  publica- 
tion^ and  his  friend,  John  Forster,  communicated  to  me  bis  wishes  to 
have  her  correspondence  with  me  returned, 

"Palace  Gatb  House,  KBirsncoTON,  Lokbon,  ./iinfwry  J5,  1870. 
"  My  dear  Ddffy,*— We  send  yon   many  moHt   kind  wishes  from   this 
place  for  all  happiness  in  this  New  Year,  and  in  alt  the  coming  ones  (to  you 
and  youra).     Carlyle  and  Browning  dined  with  ua  on  Christmas- dny,  and  you 
were,  I  can  awmre  you,  *  veiy  freshly  remembered  '  by  us  all.     Much  inte- 
rested were  we  by  your  last  letter  to  me,  and  its  interruption.     You  i-ecollect 
who  it  was  that  laid  down  his  pen,  being  '  interrupted  by  so  great  an  experi- 
ment as  dying.'     Here  was  happily  an  experiment  of  the  other — the  creative 
§ort,  which  we  hope  you  will  live  triumphantly  to  complete,  with  the  highest 
availant  cast  of  characters.     Carlyle  sends  most  special  message  to  you,  which, 
indeed  he  would  write  himself,  but  that  the  condition  of  his  right  hand 
almost  wholly  disqualifies  him  from  writing.     It  is  only  in  an  absolute 
extremity  he  now  ever  makes  the  attempt,  and  it  pains  me  (so  terribly  does 
the  hand  shake)  to  see  him  strive  to  lift  a  glass  with  it     Fortunately,  the 
left  hand  is  not  affected.     Well,  his  message  is  to  say  that  any  notes  of  poor 
4ear  Mrs.  Carlyle  that  you  may  have,  and  that  you  are  not  indisposed  to 
id  him,  he  will  most  gladly  and  gratefully  receive  from  you.      If  you 
should  send  any,  I  will  ask  you  kindly  to  mark  on  them  the  date,  or  approxi- 
mate date,  as  far  as  may  be.     I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  much  longer 
letter,  but  I  am  writing  under  disadvantages.     Immediately  after  Christmaa- 
day  I  went  down  to  Torquay  to  stay  with  Lord  Lytton  (who  has  a  house 
there),  most  unfortunately  caught  cold,  and  was  laid  up  with  illness  nearly 
all  the  time  we  were  there.     We  returneil  only  on   Saturday  last.     I  am 
still   very  ailing ;  and,  amid  much  arrears  of  work,  I  am  with  difficulty 
getting  this  done.     I  then  suddenly  rememl»ered  *  the  26th.*     Cm-lyle,  who 
dined  with  us  the  day  after  our  return,  had  not  forgotten  to  ask  me  whether 
his  mesaage  was  gone.     I  wish  you'd  send  us  a  paper  when  the  other  change, 
that  will  put  you  in  your  proper  place,  approaches  more  nearly,  for  the 
Times  oorrespondent  is  very  misleading.     And  further,  I  wish  yoti  to  tell 
me  how  parcels  are  best  sent  to  you — whether  there  i&  any  special  agency 
that  is  swiftest,  safest,  and  cheapest  ?     We  are  not  in  the  most  hopeful 
poliiifial  condition  here,  very  few  of  us  believing  that  Gladstone  ba.s  by  any 
namisyet  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  secret.  My  wife  tenderly  remembers 
all  your  kindness,  and  much  desires  that  the  regards  she  sends,  and  in  which 
I  heartily  join,  might  be  permitted  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Dufly  also.     I  have 
had  such  pleasant  experience  formerly  of  your  habit  of  returning  goo<l  for 
ill  in  the  matter  of  letter  writing,  that  I  dare  to  hope  you  may  forgive  what 
I  am  now  writing,  and  make  liberal  return  to  me  of  what  I  find  such  real 
and  gi-eiit  pl^isure  in  having  from  you  that  1  am  almost  impudent  enough 
to  think  myself  entitled  to  it.     Good-bye,  my  deai-  Duffy. 

*•  I  am,  ever  youi-s, 

"  JofiN  Forster." 
VOU  LXI.  2  R 
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The  following  letter  was  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lady,  and 
this  time  forth  he  either  dictated  his  letters,  or  got  a  friend  to  write 
in  his  place,  the  process  of  engraving  on  lead  (so  he  described  the 
operation  later)  being  past  human  patience : 


"  5,  CHirnfB  Row,  Chelsea,  Deeemher  12,  1S71. 

"  Dear  DuFrv,— A  good  many  weeks  ago  I  had  your  friendly  and  cheerful 
little  note,  which  was  very  welcome  to  me  after  the  long  silenoo.  It  htm 
lain  on  my  tfible  ever  since,  daily  soliciting  some  answer,  and,  strange  to  eay, 
daily  in  \'ain.  Truth  is,  my  own  right-hand  having  grown  entii^ely  useless  to  me 
for  writing,  the  business  is  altogether  disagreeable,  and  even  in  the  old  sense, 
impossible  (for  '  dictation,'  do  what  I  will,  never  rightly  prospers)  ;  and  the 
indolence  and  torpor,  now  gi-own  hntbitual,  especially  in  these  heavy,  dark 
November  and  December  days,  with  their  fogs  and  fitful  frosts,  deter  me 
altogether  from  answeiing  any  letter,  except  under  actual  compulsion  of  the 
hour,  Ttintum  7mitatn^  ab  iUo  I  I  also  had  safely  delivered  by  the  postman 
your  copy  of  *  Homes  in  the  Land  of  Plenty,'  i^ocognisable  as  yours  by  the 
handwTiting  outside,  which  also  was  kindly  welcome  to  me.  1  already  ha4 
a  copy  from  the  author,  and  had  read  most  part  of  it ;  but  thia  I  sent  to 
the  Chelsea  Library  for  behoof  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  have  put  yours, 
as  naturally  worthier,  in  its  atead.  Another  paper,  excellently  written  and 
conceived,  concerning  the  association  of  all  your  Australian  colonies  into  one^ 
I  also  received  and  read  with  approval  and  good  wishes  at  the  time  you 
intended.*  For  all  these  things  accept  my  hoai'ty  thanks  in  the  lump  ;  and 
pardon  me  for  loitering  so  long  with  that  poor  return. 

'*  It  give^  me  real  pleasure  to  find  you  again  in  office,  and  ruling,  so  far 
a«  any  rule  is  possible,  what  geographically  we  may  call  one  of  the  largtM 
empires  (for  your  colony  is  clearly  the  presiding  one)  that  is  to  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  earth*  I  rejoice  also  to  hear  that  your  Ministry  succeeds,  or  wba 
succeeding  when  wo  Ijiat  beard.  The  ideas  you  had  upon  it,  so  far  as  I  ooold 
gather,  were  sound  and  good,  and  deserveil  succeis.  One  thing  I  always 
earnestly  wish,  in  reference  to  Australia  and  its  progress,  that  you  and 
Mother-Country  could  contrive  some  way  to  have  ten  times  as  much  emigra- 
tion. For  fifty  years  the  possibility  of  this  and  the  immensely  benefi 
effects  of  it  (especially  for  u»)  have  hung  before  my  mind  as  certaintii 
even  as  axioms,  e\ndent  like  thcxse  of  Euclid,  the  total  neglect  of  which,  in 
the  face  of  such  circumstances  as  oui^s  are  now  plainly  becoming,  has  often 
filled  me,  and  yet  fills,  whenever  I  think  of  it  (which  is  now  seldomer)  with 
astonishment,  impatience,  and  even  indignation.  *  Administrative  Kihiliam,* 
aH  Huxley  caUs  it,  that  is  the  explanation  j  and,  alas,  wliat  Huxley  does  not 
say  or  quite  see,  Nihilism  of  that  kind  is  precisely  the  apple  that  grows  and 
must  grow  upon  every  Pai'liamentory  tree  in  oui-  day.  This  I  at  least  per- 
ceive ;  and  it  quiets  me  on  many  a  grievance.  A  government  carried  on  by 
Parliamentary  palaver  and  universal  suffrage,  with  penny  newspapers  pre- 
siding, must  necessarily  be  a  do-not hingism,  and  neglect  not  onlyita  cjolooies, 

•  A  report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which  I  was  chairrooo,  on  the  FedoratSoa  of 

the  Anfitmllan  Colonies. 
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but  evorjr  other  interest,  temporal  and  etenmlt  except  tlmt  ot*  getting 
majorities  for  itself  by  hook  or  by  crook.  If  on  these  terma  we  can  consider 
it  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  government,  we  are  free  to  do  so ;  but  the  con- 
sequences are,  have  been,  and  will  be  •  Nihili&ni,*  as  above  said  by  Huxley, 
nay  mhnjtiimk  (as  I  oould  say)  to  an  ever  more  frightful,  niinouB,  detestable, 
and  even  damnable,  extent ;  the  ultimatum  of  which  is  petroleum  and  wliat 

■  w©  have  seen  in  Paris  not  so  long  ago !  In  spite  of  all  this,  1  still  privately 
hope  there  is  patriot  honesty  and  probity  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
not  to  let  the  immense  and  noble  interest  sink  to  the  sea  bottom,  but  to  save 
it  as  probably  the  very  greatest  that  ever  wa8  entrusted  to  the  guidance  of 
a  nation*  .Enough,  oh  far  too  much  of  this ;  what  have  1  to  do  with  it 
more? 

"  Your  friend  Fowter  hsA  been  here  since  I  began  this  letter.  He  is  still 
busy  and  unwearied,  though  laden  with  a  great  burden  of  almost  perpetual 

■  iU-health,  especially  in  winter  time.     He  has  just  been  some  weeks  on  the 

■  southern  coast  taking  his  holidays  there.  He  looks  really  a  little  stronger, 
and  wiD   front  under  better  omens  the  three   montlis'  service   that   still 

remains  to  him.  Were  April  the  5th  once  here,  F can  claim  his  pension  ; 

and  will  without  a  day's  delay  give  the  matter  up,  I  do  hope,  and  indeed 
expect,  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  this  without  further  permanent  damage ; 
and  then  there  is  plain  saihng,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  and  nothing  worse. 

The  whole  world  is,  in  these  very  days  and  weeks,  full  of  F and  his  *  Life 

of  Dickens,'  for  which  there  is  a  perfect  rage  or  public  famine  (cxjpies  not  to 
be  supplied  fast  enough).  I  should  think  it  likely  there  is  a  copy  on  the 
flea  for  you  too,  and  that  you  will  read  it  with  interest  and  satisfaction  two 
or  three  months  hence,  in  some  holiday  you  may  have.  It  is  curious,  and  in 
part  surprising ;  yields  a  true  view  of  Dickens  (great  pai-t  of  it  being  even 
of  his  own  writing)  -  only  one  volume  of  it,  the  second  not  to  be  begun  tUl 
after  the  above-mentioned  April  dth.  Me  nothing  in  it  so  sui*prise8  as  these 
two  American  explosions  around  poor  Dickens,  all  Yankee-doodle^om 
blazing  up  like  one  universal  soda-water  bottle  round  so  very  measurable  a 
phenomenon,  this  and  the  way  the  phenomenon  take«  it,  was  curiously  and 
and  even  genially  interesting  to  me,  and  significant  of  Yankee-doo<lle-dom. 
Volume  first  ends  with  a  soda-water  explosion,  which  w©  may  reckon  genially 
comio  ;  volume  second  will  end  with  a  ditto,  which  haa  a  dark  death's  head  in 
it,  and  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  tragic  and  very  mournful. 

•*  With  regard  to  myself,  there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  said  that  you  do 
not  already  know.  A  week  ago  yesterday  I  entered  on  my  seventy- seventh 
year,  I  am  not  worse  in  health  than  that  means,  nor  can  I  brag  of  being 
much  better.  I  do  retain  nearly  complete  souiidnejts  of  organ,  but  the  $Weiujih 
of  everything  is  inevitably  lessening  every  day ;  the  son  of  Adam  had  to  die, 
and  if,  like  a  tree,  it  is  to  be  by  the  aid  of  time  alone,  one  knows  not  whether 
that  is  not,  perhaps,  within  certain  limits,  the  less  desirable  way.  But  we 
have  no  choice  left  in  the  matter,  and  are  surely  bound  to  be  thankful  to  be 
left  on  any  tolerable  terms  in  the  Land  of  the  Living  vLnd.  the  Place  of  Hope. 
You  ask  me  what  I  am  doing,  dear  Duffy ;  I  am  verily  dobig  nothing. 
Knotting  up  some  thrumbs  of  my  life's  web,  gazing  with  more  and  moi-e 
earnestness,  and  geuei*ally  with  love  and  tenderness  leather  than  any  worse 
feeling,  into  the  eternity  which  can  now  be  only  a  few  stops  ahead.     I  avoid 
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all  company  except  that  of  one  or  two  close  friends.     Last  winter  I 

most  of  my  Goetlie  ovei'  again;  reading  a  good  book  b  in  fact  my  most] 
favourite  employment.  Even  an  intelligent  book,  by  an  honest- hearted  j 
man^  is  tolerable  to  me,  and  my  best  way  of  spending  the  evening.  AdieUyj 
dear  fnend,  you  &ee  there  i^  not  a  speck  more  of  room. 

**  Ever  yours  truly, 

The  next  letter  was  written  under  circamstancea  of  painful  difiicolty. 
Hia  right  hand  had  become  practically  useless.  It  was  only  with  a 
lead  pencil,  and  by  the  slow  lafoonous  method  he  describes,  that  he  was 
able  to  write  at  tdL  But  I  had  become  Prime  Minister  atlEhat  time, 
and  he  would  not  omit  sending  his  good  wishes  under  his  own  hand. 
I  rejoice  in  these  multiplied  evidences  of  the  genuine  kindness  of  a 
man  who  has  been  so  differently  pictured  by  ignorance  and  prejadice. 

"  Chelsea,  London,  Ma^  28,  187$. 

*'  Dear  Duppy, — About  ten  days  ago  I  read  the  report  of  speech,  the 

newspaper  with  your  portndt  and  sketch  of  Biography,  <fec.  tkc.  All  of 
which,  especially  the  first-named  articlej  ever  very  welcome  and  interesting. 
The  portrait  ia  not  very  like,  though  it  has  some  honest  Ukenees ;  but  in  the 
speech  I  found  a  real  imago  of  your  best  self,  and  of  the  excellent  career  you 
are  entering  upon,  which  pleased  and  gi'atified  me  very  much.  Though 
uniible  to  write,  except  w^ith  a  j>ericil,  and  at  a  speed  aj^  of  en^fraviiiQ  (upon 
lead  or  the  like),  I  cannot  forbear  sending  you  my  hearty  Enge,  etu^e,  and 
earnestly  encoui-aging  you  to  speed  along,  and  improve  the  *  shining  hours* 
all  you  can  while  it  lasts.  Few  British  men  have  such  a  bit  of  work  on  hand. 
You  Beem  to  me  to  be,  in  some  real  degi'ee,  modelling  the  first  elements  ol 
mighty  nations  over  yonder,  scattering  beneficent  seeds,  which  may  grow  to 
forests,  and  be  green  for  a  thousand  years.  Stand  to  your  work,  /tm'o4ik$, 
the  utmost  you  csin ;  be  wise,  be  diligent,  patient,  faithful ;  a  man,  in  that 
case,  has  his  reward.  I  can  only  send  you  my  poor  wishes,  but  then  theee 
veritably  are  sorry  only  that  they  are  worth  so  little. 

"  Nothing  in  your  Hat  of  projects  raises  any  scruple  in  me  ;  good,  homao 
and  desi  liable  we  felt  them  all  to  be,  except  that  of  gold  mining  only* 
And  this  tooj  I  felt  at  once  was,  if  not  human,  or  to  all  men's  profit,  yet 
clearly  colonial,  and  to  Victoria's  profit,  and  therefoi'o  inevitable  in  your 
season.  But  1  often  reflect  on  this  strange  fact,  as,  perhaps,  you  yourself 
have  done,  that  he  who  anywhere,  in  these  ages,  digs  up  a  gold  nugget 
fmm  the  ground  is  far  inferior  in  beneficence  to  him  who  digs  up  a  mealy 
potato^ — nay  is,  in  strict  language,  a  malefactor  to  all  his  brethren  of  man- 
kind, having  actually  to  pick  the  purse  of  eveiy  son  of  Adam  for  what  money 
he,  the  digger,  gets  for  hia  nugget,  and  bo  bothered  to  it.  I  do  not  insist^H 
on  this,  I  only  leave  it  with  you,  and  wonder  silently  at  the  ways  of  all-wiae^B 
Pi-ovidence  with  highly  foolish  man  in  this  poor  course  of  his. 

*•  Adieu,  dear  DulTy,  I  have  written  more  than  enough.  If  I  had  a  free 
pen,  how  many  things  coidd  I  still  write  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  not !  1 
am  grown  very  old,  and  though  without  specific  ailment  of  body,  very  wi 
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(tn  oomparison),  and  fitter  to  be  silent  about  what  I  am  thinking  of  than  to 
speak. 

**  1  send  my  kind  and  faithful  romembrance  to  Mrs,  Callan.  John,  my 
brother,  is  gone  to  Vichy  again  (day  before  yesterday) ;  Forster  w  looking 
up  again »  now  that  the  collar  is  ofi  his  neck.     Good-hye  with  you  all, 

•*  Ever  truly  youra, 

"T.  Oarlyle." 

Of  a  brief  visit  to  Europe  in  1874  I  find  almost  no  record  regarding 
Cartyle  but  a  letter  from  John  Forster  (who  was  already  stricken  by 
the  illness  of  which  he  shortly  died)^  full  of  the  overflowing  kindness 
of  hie  genial  nature. 

*•  Palace Gatb  House,  Kenbinoton,  W.,  June  27, 1874. 

"  My  dear  Duffy, — I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  so  will 
my  wife,  who  does  not  forget  youj-  kindness  to  her. 

**  Alas !  that  there  should  be  such  ditierenoes  between  what  we  lieem  and 
what  we  are.  My  health  is  completely  broken.  I  cannot  speak  of  it. 
Oai'lyle,  whom  you  ai'e  to  see  to-morrow,  as  I  hear,  will  tell  you  something 
of  it, 

*'  I  am  going  to  Knebworth  for  ten  days  or  so,  and  might  find  myself  unable 
to  go  to  you  befoi'e  I  leave,  which  will  be,  1  think,  on  Monday.  But  if  you 
change  your  address  in  that  interval,  you  will  kindly  tell  me» 

**  I  sent  a  letter  by  a  mail  to  Melbourne  too  recent,  1  suppose,  to  have 
reached  you  before  you  quitted  for  England.  Illness  alono  had  prevented 
my  writing  eai^lier — the  third  volume  [of  hia  *  life  of  Chai'lea  Dickens ']  hud 
preceded  my  letter. 

"  In  the  last  I  referred  to  your  visit  in  regard  to  the  Athemeum,  when  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  doubt  of  your  election  by  the  committee. 
SVoude,  with  whom  I  spoke  of  it  yesterday,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

•*  With  aU  beat  wishes  and  kindest  regard^s  from  us  both  here,  ever,  my 
dear  Dufiy,  *'  Meet  sincerely  youi-s, 

"  John  Fobstee." 


I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  did  not  desire  the  honour  which  my 
friend  contemplated  for  me,  because  1  determined,  whenever  I  returned 
finally  to  Europe,  not  to  reside  in  England^  and  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  expense  of  a  club  I  could  not  probably  visit  once  in  a  year. 
At  a  later  period  the  proposal  was  renewed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
in  concert  with  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  O'llagan  (then  members 
of  the  Committee) ;  but  I  was  more  convenienced  by  tbe  compliment 
graciously  conferred  on  me  by  the  Committee  of  a  month^s  honorary 
memberahip,  on  three  separate  occasions,  when  I  remained  for  that 
period  in  London. 

After  my  return  to  AuBtralia  1  had  but  one  letter  from  Carlyle 
before  my  final  removal  to  Europe.  Like  many  recent  ones,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  general  purpose  of  serving  a  young  man  whom  he 
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thought  deserving,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  much  need  of  help.       When  wo, 

find  a  man  of  eighty,  who  ia  done  with  most  of  the  interests  of  Ufd" 

employing  his  remaining  strength  to  serve  a  struggling  fellow-creatnwi 

whom  he  has  never  seen  and  can  never  hope  to  see,  we  have  safe  data, 

I  thinks  for  determining  what  was  the  nature  and  dispoeition  of  this 

old  man. 

*'  5,  Gbbat  CHfiTKB  Row,  OHJILSIU,  &.Wm  Dee,  30»  1876* 

"  Deah  Duffy,— Till  the  arrival,  about  a  week  ago,  of  the  Meihaurm 

Meview  witli  youi*  article,  addressed  to  me,  which  was  very  welcome,  both 
as  personal  momonto,  and  also  as  a  bit  of  pretty  enough  reading,  I  had 
seen  no  trace  of  you,  nor  heard  any  rumour  of  news.  Singularly  enough, 
within  the  last  thi-e©  days,  I  havo  received  from  Melbourne,  from  a  poor 
neighbour  of  yoiu's  there,  a  feeble  l^ut  pathetic  request,  wliich,  on  reading  it, 
I  decided  to  send  you,  with  two  enclosures  that  were  in  it,  which  are  now 
by  mistake  burnt,  in  hopes  you  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  un- 
fortunate writer  who  has  thus  sent  his  message  to  you,  written  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  your  own  door,  but  obliged  to  go  round  the  world  before  it 
could  get  entrance  !  Pi*ay,  for  my  sake,  read  with  attention ;  understand, 
too,  that  the  bits  of  mildly  satirical  verse,  once  printed  Ln  the  Mdbourm 
Pmidh^  were  not  without  some  decided  indications  of  a  superior  talent  that 
way.  These  unhappily  are  burnt,  and  you  must  take  my  word  for  them. 
The  poor  creature^s  letter,  as  you  will  observe,  expresses  a  kind  of  feeble 
hope  that  you,  by  some  way  or  another,  might  find  some  employment  for 
him  to  supplement  his  miserable  £40  a  year^if  you  had  been  in  office,  and 
if  he,  poor  wretch,  had  not  been  on  the  free  trade  side  of  politics  ! 

**  The  thing  I  do  desire  of  you,  dear  Duffy,  is  that  you  would  see  this  poor 
deformed  creature,  and  examine  him  with  your  own  eyes,  and  in  light  and 
brotherly  pity  and  desire  to  help.  To  me  it  would  give  a  I'eal  pleasure  if 
you  could  in  any  way  help  liim.  And  that  is  all  my  message;  and  so  I  leftvo 
it  in  your  hands. 

**0f  myself  I  have  ooly  to  say  that,  being  now  in  my  82nd  year; 
feel  more  completely  invalided  than  ever  before,  and  have  no  strength 
for  work  of  any  kind.  But,  except  languor  and  laziness,  I  feel  no  decay 
of  sjiuitual  faculty ;  and  I  have  in  the  late  months  I'ead  with  enjoyment 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  and  am  now  reading,  still  with  a  kind  of  real 
enjoyment  and  wonder,  Brumoy's  'TliciUre  das  Grecs,'  of  which  I  have 
finished  prosperously  about  the  fourth  part.  Adieu,  deai'  Duffy,  may  good 
ever  be  with  you,  and  the  blessing  of  an  old  friend,  if  that  be  of  any  value. 

*'  YomTS,  ever  truly, 

"  T.  Oarlyle;' 


My  final  return  t-o  Europe  took  place  in  1880,  I  arrived  in  London 
in  the  spring,  and  immediately  visited  Carlyle.  It  was  deeply  touch- 
ing to  see  the  Titan  who  had  never  known  languor  or  weakness 
Buffering  from  the  dilapidations  of  old  age.  His  right  hand  viras 
nefiirly  useless,  and  had  to  be  supported  by  the  left  when  he  lifted  it 
by  a  painiul  etibrt  to  his  mouth.      Ilis  talk  was  subdued  in  tone,  but 
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otherwise  imaltered.     It  takes  a  long  time  to  die,  he  said,  with  his 
old  Binile,  and  a  gleam  of  humour  in  hie  eye.     He  was  wrapped  in  a 
frieze  dreBsing-gown,  and  for  the  first  time  wore  a  cap ;  but,  though 
he  was  feeble,  his  face  had  not  lost  its  character  of  power  or  authority. 
He  was  well  enough,  he  declared,  except  from  the  eflfecta  of  decay, 
which  were  rarely  beautiful  to  see.     His  chief  trouble  was  to  be  so 
inordinately  long  in  departing.     It  was  sad  to  have  survived  early 
friends,  and  the  power  of  work.    Up  to  seventy  he  had  lost  none  of  his 
faculties,  but  when  his  hand  failed  that  loss  entailed  others.     He  could 
not  dictate  with  satisfaction.     He  found  when  he  dictated  the  words 
were  about  three  times  as  many  as  he  would  employ  propria  manxu 
Composition  was  in  fact  a  process  which  a  man  was  accustomed  to 
perform  in  private,  and  which  could  not  be  effectually  performed  in  the 
presence  of  any  person  whatever.     But  he  had  written  more  than 
enough.     K  anybody   wanted   to  know  his  opinions  they  were  not 
concealed.     There  were  still  subjects  on  which  he  had  perhaps  some- 
thing to  say,  and  could  say  it,  for  though  he  was  suffering  an  eutha- 
nasia from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  machine,  the  mind  was  probably 
much  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  he  was  content  to  consider  hia  work  at  an 
end.    In  looking  back  over  his  turbid  and  obstructed  life,  he  saw  only 
too  well  that  he  had  scattered  much  seed  by  the  wayside,  which  waa 
as  good  as  lost,  leaving  no  visible  issue  behind.     If  it  was  sound 
vitalised  seed  it  might  perhaps  spring  up  and  blossom  after  many 
years ;  if  not  in  Heaven's  name  let  it  rot.     But  much  had  been  left 
altogether  unspoken,  because  there  was  no  fit  audience  discernible  as 
yet,  and  a  man's  thoughts,  though  struggling  for  utterance,  refused  to 
utter  themselves  to  the   empty   air.      The   discipline  of   delay  and 
impediment  of  which  he  had  had  considerable  experience  had  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  hostile  element  to  labour  in.      In  his  later  life  he 
had  some  share  of  what  men  call  prosperity  ;  but,  alas  !  it  might  well 
be  doubted,  if  for  him  and  for  all  men,  trouble  and  trial  were  not  a 
wholesomer  condition  than  ease  and  prosperity. 

After  a  time  he  seemed  anxious  to  quit  the  subject  of  himself, 
and  spoke  of  general  topics.  He  asked  mo  if  I  had  visited  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  he  had  done  something  to  promote. 
He  waa  confident  it  would  prove  a  school  of  history  for  many  who 
had  no  leisure  for  regular  study. 

I  said  I  had  visited  it  several  times,  and  with  much  satisfaction.  It 
would  prove  a  school  of  history  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  school  in 
which  the  pupils  would  get  a  good  deal  disUlusioni,  What  would 
they  say  to  Lord  Bacon  looking  as  jolly  and  drgagi  as  the  burlesque 
personage  who  used  to  be  known  in  London  as  Chief  Baron  Nichol- 
son,  or  Queen  Elizabeth  as  flaunting  and  overdressed  as  a  milliner^s 
Uy  figure  in  the  Borough,  or,  in  our  own  times,  Charles  Lamb  trans- 
formed into  an  Italian  nobleman  by  HazHtt,  or  Leigh  Hunt  into  a 
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Venetian  brava  by  Haydon  ?  One  of  the  modestest  o£  EnglM 
worthies  might  recall  the  Dutch  ambassador's  bull  about  a  colleague 
whom  he  described  as  struttini^  about  with  his  arms  akimbo — like  a 
peacock.  I  told  him,  ti  projios  of  historical  memorials,  that  I  had  been 
recently  in  Paris  and  visited  Robespierre's  honee  in  the  Roe  St 
Honore,  where  the  iron  stairs  which  he  had  so  often  trodden  were 
still  in  existence  in  the  gloomy  and  now  dOapidated  house  where 
resided  in  the  heat  of  the  Terror, 

It  was  from  such  seemingly  insignificant  firagments,  he  said,  thi 
history  had  to  reconstruct  the  past,  or  some  resemblance  of  it  more 
^r  less  credible,  an  operation  rarely  performed  with  soccesai 

He  walked  no  longer  as  of  old,  but  he  appointed  an  early  day  te 
me  to  share  his  customary  drive  from  three  o'clock  to  five.  .  He  wis 
accompanied  by  his  niecej*  whose  care  was  now  essential  to  his  oomfort. 
We  drove  to  Streatham,  through  Clapham  Common,  and  home  by 
Battersea  Park.  Carlyle  talked  of  things  which  the  localities  suggested. 
He  spoke  much  as  usual,  except  that  his  voice  was  feeble,  and  was 
so  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  road  that  I  had  to  guess  painfully  at 
meanings  which  used  to  be  delivered  with  such  clearness  and  vigour. 
I  answered  to  what  I  was  able  to  hear.  He  took  occasional  dps  of 
brandy  to  keep  up  his  strength »  and  solaced  himself  with  a  pipe. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  before  leaving  London,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  the  summons  to  his  fbneral,  which  followed  me 
to  the  South  of  Prance,  only  reached  me  when  the  body  was  already  on 
its  way  to  Scotland-  Time  had  brought  to  a  close,  not  prematurely, 
but  with  many  fore  warnings,  a  friendship  which  nothing  had  dis- 
turbed, and  which  was  one  of  the  chief  comforts  of  my  life. 

As  these  papers  were  published  to  present  a  more  faithful  portTait 
of  Carlyle  than  the  one  commonly  received,  I  intended  to  fini^  them 
with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  chief  misapprehensions  current  in  later 
years  about  the  Chelsea  household  j  but  they  have  run  to  an  un- 
expected length,  and  I  prefer  to  postpone  to  another  time  and  place 
this  purpose,  which  is  by  no  means  relinquished. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

*  Hnr.  Carlylc^s  niece,  andbj  marriage  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Carljle's  mece  al 
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[This  Re^ew  hfLs  lost  another  great  contributor  in  Mr,  Freeman — he  would 
not  allow  UB  to  call  him  Professor  Freemaii.  It  ^  not  our  pi\)\Tiice  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  liistot-iiin^  or  assign  his  place  in  the  world  of  letters ;  w©  caxn  only 
record  his  genuine  fmnkneas^  hh  \\^nrung,  though  rough,  sincerity,  nnd  the 
goodnoRs  of  heart,  which  In  him  underlay  the  most  uncompromising  gpiniodja, 
—Ed.  CJoN.  Rev,]  — 
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**Du  glaabst  zu  sohieben  und  da  wirst 
gesohobea.** — Goetujs's  Fatut 


IN  the  last  number  of  this  Review  was  an  article  called  William ^ 
charging  the  present  German  Emperor  with  every  quality 
calculated  to  excite  disgust  for  his  person  and  mistrust  of  his  actions. 
The  writer  was  careful  to  conceal  hia  name,  and  took  equal  pains  to 
avoid  giving  his  readers  such  data  as  might  guide  them  in  verifying 
the  charges  he  made.  The  Emperor  is  accused  of  being  a  hypocrite, 
B  coxcomb,  a  cad,  a  ''temporary  figurehea<l/*  a  person  who  never 
opens  a  book,  heartless,  abnormally  sensitive  to  Presa  comments. 
A  Btory  is  even  told  of  his  having  been  once  discourteous  to  a  young 
lady ! 

The  writer  of  the  article  made  no  statements  that  can  be  seriously 
discussed ;  in  fact,  whatever  strength  his  words  have  springs  from 
the  position  they  hold  in  type.  The  German  Emperor  takes  no 
interest  whatever  in  meeting  calumnies  which  periodically  appear 
against  him ;  and  the  "  unsightly  American  '*  whom  the  writer  tries 
to  stab  with  his  ilUbred  language  is  helpless  in  a  case  like  the 
present.  On  behalf  of  the  latter,  however,  1  beg  to  state  that  the 
United  States  Minister  in  Berlin  is  far  from  unsightly.  He  is^ 
besides,  an  exceedingly  agreeable  man,  famed  for  his  wit,  his  political 
tact,  and  his  generosity.  He  admires  the  Emperorj  who  has  treated 
him  with  conspicuous  favour.  Mr,  Phelps  does  not  belong  to  the 
strictly  Bismarckian  order  of  physical  beauty,  but  "  unsightly  "  was 
not  the  word  to  use  even  then. 

The  writer  in  ambush  offers  us  one  clue  to  his  identity,  for  had 
the  article  emanated  from  Friedricharuhe  it  could  not  have  breathed 
a  more  loyal  tone  to  the  fallen  Chancellor.  The  writer  obviously 
anticipates  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  Emperor's  work,  and  prepares 
us  for   a  recall  of    his  late    Minister  as   of  another   Napoleon  from 
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€sil0.  It  may  not  be  tina©  wBolly  waste<3,  therefor e,  if  I  pla< 
together  some  of  the  leacting  feattirea  of  Bismfu^k's  public  lifo  J 
•order  to  show  the  reader  why  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  side  wU 
their  Emperor  in  being  compiacently  reconciled  to  the  es-Chancelloi 

contmtiing  in  his  present  state  of  innocaons  desuetad©. 

BiSMABCK  ATTD  THE  SOCIALISTS. — In  1863  SocialiBtti  celebrated  i 
first  birthday  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Bismarck.  Its  first  apost 
waa  a  shallow,  v^,  high-living  man  about  town,  named  Lassall 
who  was  happily  despatched  next  year  in  a  disgracefal  duel  witJi 
love  iatrigue  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  had  been  so  shrewd  as  \ 
take  advantage  of  a  vagne  and  widespread  yearning  for  a  leas  laborioi 
state  of  existence,  and  had  formulated  into  a  qaasi-philDsophici 
system  a  set  of  dreams  usnally  considered  the  political  ontEt  of  ti 
demagogue.  He  did  for  the  politician  of  Germany  what  Carey  ( 
PennsylYania  has  done  for  the  Protectionists  of  the  United  States^ 
started  with  half  a  dozen  cranky  premises  and  spun  out  a  ^st« 
with  every  specions  appearance  of  economic  sonndness.  Bismaiic] 
whom  his  dearest  friends  cannot  accuse  of  philosophic  habits,  cang) 
€i^erly  at  Lassalle's  fallacies,  jost  as  some  years  further  on  he  fona 
nse  for  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Protectionist.  We  need  not  ae 
whether  be  seriously  cared  for  any  truth  the  new  teaching  mig] 
contain.  We  have  at  least  hia  own  words,  publicly  used  in  1871 
to  the  effect  that  he  held  famOiar  and  friendly  intercourse  with  LassaU 

Assuming,  in  charity,  that  he  cared  not  a  button  for  Socialism  t 
a  theory,  still,  as  a  politician,  he  saw  in  this  new  party  the  meai 
of  dividing  the  lower  classes,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Liberal 
If  he  could  set  class  against  class,  the  Socialists  against  the  litti 
tradespeople,  then  he  would  be  the  gainer,  according  to  his  maxi] 
that  to  conquer  you  must  divide  the  enemy. 

Bismarck  has  been  frequently  charged  with  employing  so-calle 
<igents  provocateurs,  that  is  to  say  Government  spies,  who  disguise 
themselves  as  Socialists.  These  agents  frequented  Socialistic  meeting 
stimulated  those  present  to  extreme  language  and  action,  and  the 
famished  the  Government  with  evidence  on  which  arrests  might  sul 
seqaently  be  made.  These  charges  against  Bismarck  have  been  open! 
made  in  the  German  Parliament,  and  never  satisfactorily  refuted 
Of  course  in  a  matter  of  secret  police  historical  evidence  cannot  b 
produced  at  this  moment,  but  information  on  the  subject  is  ful 
enough  to  warrant  us  thus  far. 

Socialism  has  flourished  under  the  administration  of  Bismarck  in 
manner  that  surprised  no  one  but  Bismarck  himself.    Sober  politiciaE 
and  men  of  the  world  assured  him  that  Socialism  was  an  intellectai 
movement  and  had  to   be  fought  like  other  movements  of  the  sam 
kind,  not  by  cudgelling  and  locking  up  but  by  public  discnssiox 
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The  Liberals  consistently  opposed  Bismarck's  exceptional  Bills  directed 
against  Socialists,  and  every  election  coniirmed  them  in  this  course. 

The  first  Imperial  election  in  Germany,  in  1871,  showed  the  Socialist 
Tot©  to  be  less  than  125,000  ;  but  thanks  to  the  police  government  of 
the  Iron  Chancellor  it  grew  steadily,  mitil  in  1877  it  was  403,447. 
In  ilay  of  the  following  year  Hoedel  attempted  the  Emperor^s  life, 
and  Bismarck  sought  to  make  people  believe  that  assassination  repre- 
sented the  policy  of  the  Socialist  party.  He  introduced  a  Bill 
directed  against  Socialism.  The  Bill  was  rejected.  In  the  month 
following  another  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by 
NobiUng,  Hereupon  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  at  the  ensuing 
election  an  exceptional  Bill  was  passed*  The  Socialists  lost  some- 
what, returning  only  437,158  votes.  In  1881  they  were  still  further 
reduced  to  311,961,  From  that  date  however  their  strength  steadily 
increased  until  at  the  last  poll,  in  1890,  the  votes  cast  were  nearly 
one  and  a  half  millions,  giving  the  party  35  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament, 

The  exceptional  legislation  passed  in  1878  was  nominally  against 
Socialists  as  public  enemies,  but  it  acted  against  all  of  eveiy  party  who 
ventured  to  criticise  the  Chancellor.  Patriotic  Liberals  who  dis- 
approved on  principle  of  special  laws  of  this  nature  stifled  their 
scruples  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  horror  felt  for  a  party  accused 
of  such  outrages.  It  waa  useless  to  protest  that  Socialism  did  not 
necessarily  involve  murder.  It  was  pleaded  in  vain  that  Hoedel  was 
a  member  of  Stoecker's  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  that 
Nobiling  had  no  relations  to  the  Socialist  party.  Cooler  heads 
pointed  out  that  in  other  countries  foolish  men  had  sought  to  murder  the 
head  of  the  State*  Queen  A'ictoria  herself  had  been  shot  at ;  so  had 
two  most  popular  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Napoleon  I.  and 
m.,  each  in  turn,  had  been  targets  for  the  assassin,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  vastly  more  respectable  men*  That  a  whole  nation  should 
be  treated  like  a  Russian  conquest  because  two  youths  had  sought  to 
gain  notoriety  by  murder  was  worthy  of  a  mob  senate,  but  sounded 
strange  as  the  sober  proposal  of  a  great  Prime  Minister ! 

The  law  waa  passed  however,  one  which  virtually  gave  the  police 
permission  to  break  into  any  house,  at  any  time,  seize  anything  they 
like,  lock  up  any  one  they  chose — in  short,  act  almost  as  arbitrarily 
as  the  Czar's  agents  do  in  Warsaw  to-day.  The  law  was  renewed  at 
short  intervals,  the  last  extension  being  to  October  1S90.  The 
present  Emperor,  we  are  happy  to  say,  took  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity of  dropping,  and  we  hope  for  ever,  this  system  of  back-stairs 
police  inquisition  inaugurated  by  Bismarck.  It  was  ominous  to  the 
friends  of  repression  that  William  U.  ignored  the  subject  entirely  in 
hia  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
January  1890.  It  is  also  pretty  well  known  that  Bismarck  had  made  up 
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his  mind  before  the  session  that  a  new  BUI  should  h&  pushed,  ^ 
harsher  one  than  the  last.  And  it  is  not  risking  much  to  guees 
Bismarck's  final  fall  is  not  wholly  disassociated  from  kis  persii 
efforts  to  force  a  generous  young  mler  into  dragonnsding  snl^ 
whose  only  crime  was  political  heterodoxy.  So  mnch  for  BiBman 
an  eradicator  of  Socialism.  He  failed  completely,  and  failed  bee 
he  despised  the  experience  of  other  countries.  HU  only  remedy  i 
persecution  failed  was  more  persecntion,  and  on  this  issue  alon 
emperor  was  abundantly  justified  in  trying  some  other  medicine. 

BiSMAECK  AS  A  FOREIGN  MINISTER. — The  world  loves  to  Contom] 
the  late  Chancellor  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  a  rSk  in  which  it  ia 
difficult  to  follow  him.   History  must  be  studied  largely  in  confide 
reports  made  by  diplomatic  agents,  and  the  secret  instructions  of  e 
departments.    These  are  not  accessible  to-day,  and  probably  will  m 
for  fifty  years  at  least.    While  Bismarck  was  In  power  it  is  well  las 
that  he  edited  most  of  the  newspapers  of  his  conntry^ — that  is  to 
his  agents  furnished  the  material  which  was  to  appear  in  prints 
these  agents  took  care  that  nothing  was  printed  that  was  not  in 
mony  with  the  views  which  Bismarck  wislied  ventilated.    He  bad  a ' 
large  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal  for  secret  semce  of  this  kind, 
200,000  marks  annually.     It  would  be  unkind  to  Germans  to  say 
this  amount  could  purchase  editorial  space  in  all  their  papers, 
might  purchase  some  space,  but  we  trust  very  little.     The  way 
business  was  managed  was  vastly  less  costly.     The  Gk>vemment 
out   hints,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  articles  in  full,  to   partic 
papers.     These  papers  were  at  liberty  to  throw  the  inspired  stuff 
the  basket,  but  they  knew  too  well  that  if  they  did  not  do  as 
Government  wished  they  would  not    merely   be  boycotted  in 
matter  of  advertising  and  other  trifles,  but  what  was  worse,  they  w( 
find  that  their  rivals  would  always  be  ahead  of  them  in  news  f 
headquarters.     This  consideration,  and  a  very  small  subvention  besi 
went  a  long  way  in  producing  the  startling  unanimity  which  charac 
ised  the  Press  in  Germany  whenever  it  seemed  opportune  to  abn8< 
enemy  of  Bismarck. 

Every  newspaper  correspondent  in  Berlin  was  in  the  same 
expected  to  make  a  demi-god  of  Bismarck  if  he  wished  to  succee 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  wished  news  from  above ;  and  thus  it  happc 
that  the  outside  world  never  heard  of  this  Minister  except  in  com 
tion  with  some  new  triumph,  or  the  mortification  of  some  enc 
Hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  Empire  was  founded  that  he 
not  made  his  papers  raise  the  war-scare;  and  we  have  been  tat 
from  the  same  source  that  he  alone  had  been  able  to  calm  the  dist 
ance.  His  hatred  for  England  has  been  unconcealed,  and  harmos 
with  his  constant  efforts  to  appease  Russia.     Yet  his  success  with 
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Moscoyifces  has  been  as  feeble  as  with  the  Socialists.  He  could  not 
»ee6  that  while  he  was  preaching  peace  the  Russians  were  steadily 
arming  against  him,  and  not  even  Moltke  coold  conTince  him  that 
the  Czar  was  persistently  concentrating  all  his  available  men  on  the 
western  borders  of  Poland,  ready  to  cross  at  the  first  convenient 
moment.  The  present  Emperor,  as  far  back  as  1885,  saw  the  move- 
ment distinctly  and  warned  the  Government  of  exactly  what  has  now 
happened.  Germany  is  hated  in  Russia  as  heartily  as  she  is  hated  in 
France  ;  there  is  to-day  but  one  vital  religion  in  the  Czar's  dominions, 
the  gospel  of  hatred.  How  this  feeling  has  grown  is  a  question  that 
wonld  carry  me  too  far  at  present.  It  exists,  and  is  to-day  an  im- 
mediate provocation  to  war.  A  great  Minister  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  followed  this  movement,  and  when  matters  came  to 
such  a  pass  that  a  musk-rat  could  not  swim  the  Narew  without  being 
stopped  by  a  Mongolian  Cossack  it  surely  might  have  been  considered 
proper  to  ask  the  Czar  what  those  troops  meant, 

BiSRtAJtCK  ASD  THE  PoLES. — The  War  in  sight  between  Russia  and 

t Germany  forces  once  more  to  the  front  the  melancholy  condition  of 
Poland,  with  her  seven  million  police-ridden  people,  who  have  been 
kicked,  flogged,  and  transported  so  vigorously  in  the  last  generation 
that  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous  to  find  them  to-day  still  superior 
to  their  conquerors  in  such  civilisation  as  they  have  been  permitted  to 
develop,  and  still  cherishing  dreams  of  Home  Rule,  however  slight.  If 
sympathy  for  a  down-trodden  and  generous  people  cannot  find  space 
in  a  statesman's  heart,  one  might  expect  at  least  that  Bismarck  would 
have  tnmed  the  Polish  discontent  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  country 
by  winning  for  his  Government  the  sympathy  of  a  nation  who  would 
be  his  enthusiastic  ally  in  the  event  of  war.  He  might  have  done  this 
by  the   simplest   of  means — by  treating  the  Poles  in   Prussia  with 

■  common  justice.  Instead  of  this  he  commenced  in  1884  a  system  of 
persecution  that  can  only  be  matched  by  the  means  Russia  has  since 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  He  instigated  measures  that  had  for 
their  object  the  expulsion  of  all  Poles  who  were  not  Prussian  subjects ; 
he  inaugurated  the  policy  of  buying  up  Polish  estates  for  Government 
account  and  then  parcelling  them  out  to  German  settlers ;  he  tried  to 
force  the  Poles  to  give  up  their  national  language.  The  result  was 
what  every  Liberal  in  Parliament  prophesied.  A  race- war  began 
where  only  friendship  should  have  reigned.  The  Poles  regarded 
themselves  in  the  light  of  martyrs,  clung  the  more  tenaciously  to  their 
forbidden  national  features,  and  refused  to  amalgamate  with  their 
persecutors ;  in  fact,  began  to  hate  Germans  as  heartily  as  they  despised 
Russians.  It  is  needless  to  point  ont  that  the  economic  results  of  this 
policy  were  disastrous.  Eastern  Prussia  sadly  needed  agricultural 
labour ;  yet  Bismarck's  policy  so  irritated  and  demoralised  the  people 
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that  emigration  from  that  region  became  stronger  than  from  any  other 
in  the  Fatherland.  Even  large  aristocratic  landowners,  who  are  ineji 
after  Bismarck's  own  heart,  even  they  protested  at  last  a^inst  the 
expulsion  of  Poles,  not  because  their  conscience  was  troubled,  bat 
because  they  needed  cheap  labour  in  their  fields.  The  Iron  Chancellor, 
however,  had  distinct  views  on  the  efficacy  of  physical  violence  as  » 
general  pacifier  j  he  had  tried  it  in  the  French  provinces ;  the  Socialist* 
had  felt  it,  and  the  Poles  should  not  form  an  exception.  When  the 
sad  economic  state  of  things  was  placed  before  him  in  1889,  and  h 
was  begged  to  discontinue  expelling  the  Poles,  he  merely  answered : 
'^  In  four  weeks  40,000  Poles  must  get  out !  " 

Next  year  Bismarck  himself  got  out,  and  William  H.  promptly 
traversed  a  policy  that  was  alienating  the  sympathies  of  a  most 
excellent  section  of  his  Empire.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that 
henceforth  there  was  not  to  be  one  law  for  the  Pole  and  another  for 
the  Prussian,  but  that  all  were  to  enjoy  the  same  common  protection. 
In  1890,  at  the  Imperial  manoeuvres  in  Silesia,  he  emphasised  this 
very  strongly  by  saying  that  he  wanted  to  feel  that  he  was  working, 
not  with  a  class  of  his  people,  but  with  all  of  them,  of  whatever  m» 
or  religion  they  might  be. 

And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  Polish  Prussians  have  now  a  head  t^ 
their  Church  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  j  Poles  now  drink 
to  the  German  Emperor  as  heartily  as  they  formally  cursed  the 
tyranny  of  bis  !ate  Minister,  and  not  long  ago  loyal  Germans  were- 
amazed  to  see  the  leader  of  the  Polish  Parliamentary  party  actually 
assisting  the  Government  on  a  vot©  for  increasing  the  Imperial  Navy  T 
All  this  has  come  to  pass  since  Bismarck  was  relieved.  Is  any  one 
bold  enough  to  say  that  it  could  ever  have  happened  while  he  held 
ofBce  ? 


I 
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Bismarck  and  Colonies. — Germany  has  been  forced  into  colonial 
enterprise  wholly  by  Bismarckjthough  when  he  subsequently  saw  how 
small  a  support  the  country  gave  him,  he  did  his  best  to  work  the 
responsibility  off  on  to  others.  In  1884,  the  same  year  that  he^ 
inaugurated  his  offensive  system  of  eradicating  the  Poles,  he 
astonished  the  world  by  hoisting  the  German  flag  at  a  number  of 
tropical  points,  commencing  with  Angra  Pequefia.  What  made  the 
colonial  efforts  of  that  and  the  subsequent  years  remarkable  was  that 
they  did  not  follow  upon  any  general  movement  of  German  trade; 
they  were  not  the  result  of  any  national  movement  whatsoever  j  in 
fact,  the  leading  shipping-houses  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  were 
singularly  apathetic  in  regard  to  them.  The  only  enthusiasm  was  in 
the  breast  of  those  who  sought  a  new  field  for  warlike  ventnree,  and 
of  geographical  clubs  in  inland  towns. 

The  German  is,  and  has   been   in  all  ages,  an   e^^cellent 
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No  seaport  of  conseqnence  is  without  a  strong  German  representa- 
tion. Wherever  we  have  seen  them,  in  China,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  the  Mediterranean,  Japan  ^  and  above  all  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  second  only  to  the  English  in  enterprise  and 
power.  They  are  doing  now  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  carrying- 
trade  of  the  world,  and  no  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  splendid 
ships  that  ply  between  New  York  and  Hamburg  or  Bremen  can 
doubt  that  the  future  of  German  trade  is  secure.  Germans  know 
where  they  can  prosper,  and  do  not  need  advice  from  any  Govern- 
ment. They  will  not  go  to  tropical  countries  if  they  can  get  any- 
where else,  and  all  the  Bismarcks  in  the  world  backed  by  all  the 
armies  of  Enrope  cannot  make  a  tropical  colony  more  attractive.  The 
eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Bismarck's  theatrical  flag-raising 
in  Angra  Peqneila  have  not  resulted  in  any  of  the  promised  advan- 
tages. No  Germans  to  speak  of  have  sought  the  hideous  solitudes  he 
has  protected — on  the  contrary,  the  steady  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States  has  persist^ed.  The  tropics  are  good  for  gorillas 
and  negroes — the  earth  will  have  to  be  much  more  crowded  than  it 
is  to-day  before  any  other  inhabitants  will  enjoy  themselves  there. 

Germany  has  done  a  great  deal  of  fighting  in  Africa  since  1884,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  governing,  where  she  does  govern,  in  a 
manner  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  natives.  But  counting 
together  the  cost  in  money  and  the  waste  of  physical  and  moral 
qoalitj  that  inevitably  accompany  existence  in  such  countries,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Germany  is  not  a  gainer  in  the  long  run* 

One  exception  there  is,  thanks  to  the  new  Emperor.  For  he 
traded  an  African  j angle  for  Heligoland,  a  little  dot  worth  to 
Germany  millions  of  savage  square  miles.  It  happened  after  Bismarck 
had  left  however. 


Bismarck  and  Pbotection.— Up  to  the  year  1875  the  late  Chan- 
cellor, if  not  an  out-and-oct  Free  Trader,  was  distinctly  opposed  to 
Protection.  Within  the  three  following  years,  this  policy  was  com- 
pletely reversed,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  1878  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Upper  House,  proclaiming  himself  a  thorough-going 
Protectionist,  The  House  which  was  elected  in  that  year,  after  tha 
attempts  on  the  Emperor's  life,  was  strongly  Protectionist ;  the 
majority  being  largely  landed  proprietors  of  Conservative  leanings. 
To  these  men,  nothing  could  have  been  sweeter  than  the  prospect  of 
raising  the  price  of  food-stoffs  at  the  expense  of  their  customers. 
Of  coarse,  Bismarck  gaye  abundant  reasons  for  his  change  of  heart, 
reasons  which  sustain  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  and  all  similar  efforts 
to  become  rich  by  ruining  yonr  neighbour.  It  is  odd  that  Bismarck's 
new  heart  in  political  economy  came  to  him  after  he  had  been  already 
fifteen  years  at  the  head  of  Prussian  affairs.     His  reasons  appeared 
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very  captivating  when  first  formnlated,  because  GermaDy  had  suffered 
some  depressioa  conseqnent  upon  tlie  enormous  inflation  wkicb  followed 
the  war.  It  seemed,  too,  that  the  new  tariff  did  really  send  pros- 
perity, although  all  other  countries,  and  notably  England,  shared  its 
blessings.  Little  by  little,  however,  German  manufacturers  realised 
that  while  their  Government  was  protecting  them  as  far  as  the  home 
market  was  concernedj  Protection  was  making  it  impossible  to  com* 
pete  with  the  world  outside.  They  were  feeling  what  American 
manufacturers  feel.  And  while  the  big  landowners,  and  Bismarck 
himself,  were  glad  enough  to  see  the  corn  and  pigs  of  neighbouring 
countries  shut  out,  that  feeling  was  not  shared  by  mechanics  and 
employers  of  labour,  who  had  to  buy  their  bread  at  '*  protected  '*  prices. 

The  parties  to  the  Triple  Alliance  could  not  feel  that  their  bond 
was  very  strong  so  long  as  they  were  forbidden  to  trade  one  with  the 
other.  Bismarck  s  policy  in  this  matter  became  more  and  more  the 
subject  of  adverse  criticism  as  years  went  by ;  and  though  he  sought 
to  fine  and  imprison  respectable  men  who  dared  to  talk  Free  Trade, 
and  though  his  infiuence  was  so  great  that  at  one  time  no  Universitj 
even  ventured  to  advocate  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  in  the  end 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  saw  through  the  sophisms  of  the  new- 
bom  Protection.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  got  rid  of  his  Bismarck 
one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  hit 
people  by  cheapening  their  food  supply. 

More  than  this,  the  Emperor  saw  clearly  that  trade  was  a  bond 
better  calculated  to  strengthen  treaties  than  any  number  of  seals.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  Italy  and  Austria  commercial  treaties,  whose 
infiuence  is  destined  to  have  the  most  excellent  political  efifect* 
Hungary  is  now  the  bulwark  of  civilisation  on  the  Danube  against 
the  westward  movement  of  Russian  barbarism .  She  is  a  vast  granary 
and  the  best  recruiting  ground  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  army.  Her 
people  are  wide  awake,  courageous  and  liberty-loving.  To  have  the 
heart  of  such  a  nation  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  worth 
many  Biamarcks,  and  that  heart  is  now  beating  with  Germany,  be- 
cause of  the  generous  treatment  Hungary  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  German  Emperor.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  when  Servia 
opens  her  eyes  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  German  alliance 
she  will  cease  her  Russian  intrigue,  and  be  knocking  for  admission 
at  the  same  door. 

The  German  Emperor  has  not  declared  himself  a  Free  Trader,  but 
he  has  inaugurated  a  commercial  policy  which  will  go  far  to  offset  the 
great  economic  mischief  Bismarck  has  done  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
rule. 

I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  points  in  the  ex-Chancellor  s 
ordinary  career.     I  could  fill  many  a  page  by  telling  how  he 
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persecuted  in  private  life  men  who  Imd  opposed  bis  measures  in  public. 
I  might  mention  his  attempts  to  rain  so  pure,  bo  scholarly,  bo  patriotic 
a  man  as  George  von  Hansen,  merely  because  he  would  not  vote  as  a 
Protectionist.  lie  wonld  not  even  allow  the  Emperor  Frederick,  on 
bis  dying  bed,  to  give  this  old  and  trusted  friend  a  decoration  ]  and 
it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  present  Emperor  that  he  seized  the  first 
opportuDity  that  offered  to  testify  to  his  father's  friend  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  himself  as  well. 


Bismarck  as  the  Autuor  of  United  Germany. — Many  an  honest 
German  admits  reluctantly  that  Bismarck,  particularly  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  rule,  has  made  a  badjobof  nearly  everything  i^Socialism 
getting  from  bad  to  worse ;  Polish  intrigue  increasing ;  the  fight  with 
Kom©  ignominiously  given  up ;  Protection  failing  to  do  what  was 
promised;  Russian  aggression  growing  every  year  more  alarming; 
the  French  not  quieting  down  in  the  least;  the  paternal  plans  for 
insuring  the  lives  of  working  men  meeting  with  opposition  amongst 
the  very  people  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect ;  good  Germans 
keeping  away  from  the  tropical  colonies  he  bad  so  beautLfully  arranged  ; 
even  Geflbken  escaping  from  his  clutches.  All  this  and  much  more  the 
historically-minded  German  must  admit  with  regret ;  but,  in  spite  of 
it  all,  says  he,  we  must  consider  Bismarck  the  greatest  of  men,  for  he 
gave  US  United  Germany  ! 

Perhaps  he  did.  At  any  rate  the  case  is  very  far  from  proven. 
The  late  Emperor  Frederick  wrote  in  hia  diary  that  Bismarck  opposed 
the  idea  of  the  new  Empire  ;  in  fact,  that  he,  Frederick,  and  not 
Bismarck,  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  the  new  movement.  Moltke 
might,  without  loss  in  our  eyes,  claim  at  least  as  great  a  share  as  any 
one  else  in  bringing  the  armies  of  all  Germany  together  on  one  spot 
at  a  moment  when  all  hearts  were  yearning  for  a  great  German 
Fatherland.  It  is  not  hard  to  apply  a  match  when  another  has 
carried  the  wood  and  built  the  fire.  Those  who  saw  something  of  the 
German  troops  marching  in  that  glorious  summer  of  1870  must  have 
been  struck,  as  I  was,  by  the  religious  depth  of  the  feeling  that 
echoed  in  evezj  song.  The  men  who  marched  to  the  French  frontier 
sang  German  hymns  and  national  anthems.  With  on©  accord — 
Bavarian,  Saxon,  Prussian,  and  the  rest — all  sang  the  songs  of  a 
common  country,  all  dreamed  of  a  new  Germany,  all  longed  for  a  nobld 
union  of  Sovereign  States.  The  very  grandest  of  the  many  grand  songa 
they  sang  on  their  long  and  dusty  marches  was  '*  The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine,"  composed  fifty  years  before  by  a  young  Wiirtemberger  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  From  that  day  to  the  day  which  saw 
the  Empire  proclaimed  in  Versailles  the  thought  of  United  Germany 
was  never  absent  from  any  gatheriug  of  patriotic  Germans,    It  might 
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be  for  a  moment  obscured  by  dread  of  dynastic  ambition,  but  in  tli< 
main,  wherever  Germans  met  on  common  ground,  German  unily  wai 
the  tlieme  that  lay  nearest  their  hearts. 

If  Bismarck  chooses  he  can  go  back  &rther  still — to  the  days  o 
Schamhorst,  Stein,  and  the  first  Landwehr.  He  can  see  letters  iron 
Blnecher's  chief  of  staff,  the  gallant  Gneisenan,  to  the  Pmaaiai 
Minister  Hardenberg,  of  the  years  1814  and  1815,  in  which  th< 
confident  hope  is  expressed  that  their  troops  should  not  return,  with- 
out Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Erust  Moritz  Amdt  expresses  the  feeling  oi 
even  South  Germans  of  that  year,  when  he  grinds  his  teeth  with  rage 
at  Germany's  returning  from  her  French  campaign  without  those  twc 
provinces  which  fopnerly  belonged  to  her  Empire,  The  school-child  foi 
generations  past  has  sung  the  songs  of  united  Germany,  long  before 
the  name  of  Bismarck  was  heard.  The  students  who  rushed  to  arms 
in  1813  to  repel  Napoleon  did  so  with  the  promise  of  a  united  Ger- 
many as  the  fruit  of  their  sufierings.  Even  in  that  day  an  Empire 
with  Prussia  at  the  head  was  within  the  domain  of  practical  statesman- 
ship ;  in  fact,  no  one  can  understand  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  with 
which  Germany  fought  the  war  of  liberation  from  Xjeipzig  to  Water- 
loo without  appreciating  the  strong  undercurrent  of  patriotism  which 
permeated  all  classes — a  patriotism  that  was  not  merely  Prussian, 
Saxon,  Bavarian,  but  ''  Deutschland,  Deutschland  uber  alles  "  as  the 
song  has  it. 

William  I.  fought  throughout  that  great  war  of  liberation ;  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  Waterloo  was  won.  He  at  least  could 
remember  the  time  when,  but  for  the  jealousy  of  Kussia  and  Austria, 
his  father  might  have  founded  a  German  Empire.  Bismarck  perhaps 
forgets  it,  but  there  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  the  venerable 
monarch  in  1871,  showing  conclusively  that  German  unity,  the  Imperial 
Constitution  and  the  Empire  were  conceptions  that  had  engaged  his 
mind  seriously  in  1844.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  his  son,  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick,  should  have  revived  these  ideas  after  Moltke 
had  brought  the  victorious  troops  of  all  Germany  under  the  walls  oi 
Paris.  He  and  every  other  German  of  broad  views  felt  that,  while 
twice  already  Germany  had  been  cheated  of  her  reward,  this  time  a1 
least  there  should  be  no  failure.  It  was  an  army  of  citizen  soldiers  that 
sang  for  German  unity  in  1871,  and  their  voice  was  the  voice  of  Ger- 
mans all  the  world  over.  From  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  othei 
praise  and  thanksgiving  went  up,  not  so  much  for  having  beaten  bacl 
the  common  enemy  as  that  God  had  at  last  granted  them  the  dream  oi 
their  happiest  momemt,  a  common  German  Fatherland.  To  say  thai 
Bismarck  was  the  creator  of  this  tremendous  public  opinion  is  absurd 
His  great  good  fortune  consisted  in  being  Prime  Minister  at  such  f 
moment  when  his  own  aggrandisement  was  bound  up  with  the  mosi 
popular  movement  of  his  day.     For   once  he  had  an  overwhelming 
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Parliameatary  majority  in  his  favour  and  floated  forward  to  renewed 
power  Bt  a  rate  that  is  unparalleled  in  history. 

Bismarck  was  in  the  right  place  to  take  advantage  of  Moltke's  vic- 
tories, to  carry  out  his  monarch's  views  in  regard  to  the  German 
Empire.  He  was  essentially  fitted  to  approach  each  little  King, 
Grand  Duke,  and  *' transparency '^;  to  seize  each  one  in  turn  by  the 
throat,  to  request  him  to  sun^ender  absurd  pretensions,  to  remember 
that  I'rQsaia  was  strong  enough  to  make  an  Empire  whenever  she 
chose ;  that  cheerful  submission  was  therefore  wiser  than  final 
huDiiliation  through  outward  force.  In  this  work  Bismarck  did 
splendidly,  for  bullying  was  needful  in  order  to  impress  selfish 
little  rulers  with  their  nothingness  as  compared  to  Germany  at  large. 

But  when  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  and  the  Reichstag 
organised  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage^  the  Iron  Chancellor  pro- 
ceeded to  browbeat  Parliamentary  *'  fractions  "  as  vigorously  as  he  had 
browbeaten  the  opponents  of  the  Empire.  Instead  of  encouraging 
debate  on  national  interests  and  educating  the  people  to  act  with 
political  intelligence,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  contempt 
for  Parliament  and  the  other  organs  of  public  opinion* 


When  William  II,  ascended  the  throne  he  found  that  most  of 
the  measures  with  which  his  Chancellor's  name  had  been  identified 
had  proved  far  from  successful.  Abroad  and  at  home  the  prospect 
was  equally  discouraging.  It  was  high  time  that  a  halt  was  called 
and  many  matters  reconsidered.  Bismarck,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  suggestions  from  outside — he  would  rule 
alone,  and  insisted  that  ultimate  success  could  be  achieved  only  by 
persistence  in  his  past  methods. 

What  could  an  Emperor  do  but  give  him  the  most  delicate  of 
hints  that  he  might  retire  ?  He  left  Berlin  loaded  with  honours,  and 
rich  in  material  things  as  well.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  he  had  retired  for  the  same  reasons  that  had 
infiuenced  the  late  Moltke.     At  least  the  Emperor  did  his  share. 

Bismarck  has  spent  much  of  his  leisure  since  his  retii-ement  in 
interviewing  newspaper  reporters,  and  spreading  views  calculated  to 
embarrass  his  successor  in  oflQce  and  to  prejudice  the  people  against 
their  Sovereign.  Had  any  one  daring  his  years  of  rule  dared  to 
attack  him  aa  he  has  been  recently  attacking  his  Emperor  and  Caprivi, 
that  person  would  have  been  arrested  for  /tVst. Bismarck.  The  present 
Emperor  has,  however,  taken  no  notice  of  his  lato  Minister's  unpro- 
fessional behaviour.  The  resignation  took  place  on  March  20,  1890.  He 
left  the  Wilhelm  Strasse  for  his  country-seat  one  week  from  that  date, 
ejtcl^ming  theatrically,  "  Lc  lioi  me  rcverra  *' — and  he  did,  but  only  in 
print.  For  no  sooner  was  he  settled  in  Friedrichsruhe  than  the  Baili/ 
^eic's  of  Hamburg  commenced  abusing  Caprivi's  work  with  strange 
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heartineBs,  and  speaking  for  Biemarck  with  all  the  assnranoe  of  an 

officially  subsidised  sheet.    Before  the  end  of  April  he  had  commenced 

dictating  interviews  to  American,  French,  Bnssian,  and  English  paperB, 

all  in  the  same  tone  of  undignified  complaint.     Deputations  of  eveiy 

description   he   received  with   open   arms,  and  never  failed  to  tell 

them  the  same  tale  of  evil  prophecy.     Oddly  enough,  no  German 

paper  **  interviewed  "  him  until  July,  when  he  expressed  great  diagasfc 

at  the  Heligoland  arrangement  of  the  Emperor.     He   complained 

bitterly  that  the  papers,  previously  servile,  now  joined  in  ignoring  his 

very  existence ;  he  apparently  did  not  see  that  he  it  was  who  had 

made  them  servile,  and  that  generosity  does  not  keep  company  with 

servility.  And  although  several  seats  in  Parliament  fell  vacant,  it  was 

striking  that  no  great  effort  was  made  to  have  him  elected — at  least 

for  a  long  time  after  his  fall.     He  complained  to  newspaper  reporters 

that  former  friends  had  deserted  him.     Whom  did  he  call  friends? 

His  poet  answers : 

**  Wer  Freimde  hat  ist  sie  zu  haben  werth, 
Wer  Keine  hat,  hat  Keine  noch  begehrt  I  " 

In  fact,  if  the  Emperor  ever  before  had  doubts  in  regard  to  the  dismissal, 
they  must  have  been  effectually  removed  by  noting  to  what  small 
proportions  the  mighty  Minister  has  shrunk  when  relieved  of  the  office 
which  gave  him  such  monstrous  padding.  Compare  him  for  a  moment 
with  such  Ministers  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  who  also  bad  their 
periods  of  retirement ! 

POULTNEY  BiGELOW. 


THE    PROTECTIONISTS    OF   NEW 
SOUTH   WALES. 


present  MiniBtry  of  New  South  Wales  rejoicea  in  tlie  designa- 
tion of  **  The  Protectionist  Government.*'  They  glory  in  it  as 
if  it  were  a  robe  of  hononr.  Time  after  time,  the  Treasurer,  in 
condncting  his  Custome  Daties  Bill  through  the  Legislatire  Assembly, 
has  exclaimed,  "  This  Protectionist  Government  would  have  acted 
dishonestly  if  it  had  not  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  introduce 
a  Protectionist  policy !  "  And  his  followers  have  loudly  cheered  the 
Treasnrer*8  self-glorification. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  discass  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  or  of  Protection^  but  rather  to  examine  what  is  being  done, 
falsely,  in  the  name  of  Protection,  the  grounds  pot  forth  to  justify 
the  doing  of  it,  and  how  far  it  has  received  any  sanction  from  the 
electors.  The  Ministry  consists  of  eight  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  two  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  The  whole  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Assembly  are  deserters  from  the  standard  of 
Free  Trade  ;  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  given,  or  attempted  to 
j^ve,  any  solid  reason  for  his  desertion.  It  will  be  admitted  by  their 
friends  that  the  two  ablest  men  in  the  ^Ministry  are  Mr.  George 
Richard  Dibbs,  the  Premier,  and  Mr.  Edward  Baiton,  the  Attorney- 
General.  Six  years  ago  last  October — ^namely,  on  the  11th  of  that 
month  in  1885 — Mr.  Barton,  who  is  a  member  of  the  University. 
addressed  the  electors  of  East  Sydney  in  these  words : 

**  As  regarded  the  great  question  of  Free  Trade  and  Protectiou,  he  could 
conceive  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  briu^  al>out  tho  niia  of  this  colony 
t^lau  a  Chinese  system  of  Protection.  Our  trade  should  be  as  free  as  air, 
and,  if  we  must  have  taxation,  he  should  support  the  taxation  of  property. 
As  our  Customs  duties  were  at  present  adjitsted,  the  poorest  mnn  had  »« 
lucli  to  jMiy  as  the  richest,  and  much  more  in  proportion  to  hm  means,  Tlie 

item  pressed  most  severely  upon  the  poor  man,  while  the  rich  got  off  com- 
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paratively  free.  What  were  our  courts  and  our  police  kept  up  for  I  For  tbe 
protection  of  property ;  and  it  was  manifestly  fair  that  property  shoitld  pay 
its  fair  share  of  their  cost.  No  rigid,  wretched  Chines©  sjsteju  of  ad  mhrem 
duties  should  he  imposed  here  ;  and  when  he  said  that  tfkxation  sboiiM  fall 
upon  property,  he  meant  that  it  might  he  in  the  shnpe  of  an  income  ta^t  bat 
that  it  should  fall  upon  those  that  could  afford  to  pay  it/' 

After  a  few  sentences  of  a  more  general  drift,  Mr.  Barton  declared : 

**  Protection  meant  benefiting  the  capitalist  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
manufacturer,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  that.  He  believed  in  freedom 
of  trade." 

On  the  hustings,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Barton  tJins  spoke 
on  the  proper  principles  of  taxation : 

"  Now  about  Free  Trade.  The  proper  sources  of  taxation  were  the  mean^ 
of  those  who  had  means  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  The 
proper  way  was  to  go  direct  to  the  possessors  of  wetdth,  and  not  sumk  at 
them  through  the  Customs.  Tax  them  upon  their  accumulated  moKHs,  or 
upon  their  income,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  pay  his  share," 

Five  years  ago  from  the  very  day  on  which  I  am  writing- — namely, 
on  the  Tth  February  1887 — ^Mr.  Dibbs  thus  addressed  his  conMitnent^^ 
in  language  not  only  strong,  in  support  of  Free  Trade^  but  bitterly 
condemnatory  of  the  Protectiomsts  and  their  cause : 

'*  I  go,  not  for  the  party  in  power,  but  for  the  principle  involvedy  and  thai 
is  Free  Trade  unmistakably.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  tbe 
people  of  Wagga  are  anyUiing  but  Free  Traders.  I  presume  I  am.  xig^ 
in  assuming  that.  The  electors  here  believe  in  having  the  right — and 
they  mean  to  hold  it — of  buying  in  the  cheapest  maricet  and  ailing  in 
the  dearest.  ....  I  believe  my  views  are  in  accord  with  those  of  every 
intelligent  elector  in  this  town,  if  not  in  the  whole  electorate." 

Again,  in  reference  to  a  section  known  as  the  "  Hay  and  Gem  * 
party,  Mr.  Dibbs  vented  lus  opposition  in  the  following  terms  of 
scornful  anger: 

**  The  Protection  party,  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  country  districts^  have 
made  a  distinct  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  farmers,  and  they  have  made  a  very 
specious  case,  and  cover  it  with  very  specious  arguments,  which,  if  not 
weighed  carefuUy,  are  apt  to  mislead  the  farmer  into  a  wrong  positioKu  Tlie 
Protectionist  party  say  to  the  farmer,  *  We  will  put  a  spedal  tax  iqion  all 
breadstuflfs  coming  into  New  South  "Wales,  and  this  will  directly"  bend^  yoa 
as  farmers.'  Now,  I  ask  my  farmer  friends  to  look  carefuDy  at  this  propoBaL 
Is  it  not  a  bid  to  buy  you  over  to  become  Protectionists  right  out  ?  HiiBj 
offer  to  you.  as  one  section  of  the  community,  practicaUy  a  bribe  to  Msuiie 
your  votes  at  these  elections,  and  the  bribe  they  offer  is  one  offered  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  I  know  that  I  am  wiftlaii 
the  mark  when  I  say  that  out  of  the  population  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  of 
1,00«>,<>X^  souls,  there  are  not  50.(>X>  farmers  and  their  families.  Yoq  ana 
cfSered  a  boon — something  for  the  benefit  of  the  5<>,<K)0  at  theexpaiae  off  Uia 

SoCi,*»0 I   ask  the  farmers^  Is   such   a   proposal   fair, 

eqoitahle  ?    And  I  shall  obtain  but  one  answer  through  the 
MMtis.No:" 
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Anil  then,  speaking  of  the  general  question,  Mr.  Dibbs  dwelt  on  the 
€7il  effects  of  Protection  with  persistent  force  : 

**  But  before  I  conclude  this  matter  I  should  like  to  go  back  a  bit  on  the 
aspect  of  the  coiie.  ♦Supposing  that  Prot-ection  should  become  general, 
which  I  say  cannot  be  ;  in  other  words,  you  can  have  no  system  of  Protection 
by  which  every  mim,  woman,  and  child  «iu  be  protected  in  the  community. 
Protection  for  a  certain  time  will  lx«nelit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  thut  is  the  revei-se  of  all  goo<l  legislation.  We  have  a  nght  to 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  labourer — the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Will  Protection  benefit  hiin  ?  Will  his  wages  increase  because  you  make  the 
means  of  living  dearer  to  him  ?  I  say,  omphatirally,  No.  The  result  of 
Protection  on  labour  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  labour  of  the  working  bee, 
while  for  the  time  being  you  beneiit  the  capitaliHt  and  manufacturer ;  and 
in  the  long  run  the  employer  will  have  to  feel  the  stings  of  competition,  and 
hold  hi8  own  by  reducing  tbe  wage  of  his  artisan  and  laboiu'er.  Will  Pro- 
tection henetit  the  navvy  on  the  railway  and  the  railway  employe?  I 
jigain  say,  No.  You  will  increase  his  cost  of  living,  but  you  will  not  increase 
his  wages.  The  shopman,  carter,  buy-dri\^er,  and  the  hosts  of  people 
whose  labour  tentls  to  keep  the  Vii,st  machine  going,  can  you  protect  them  ? 
Can  you  protect  their  labour  being  competed  for  by  perpetual  new  arrivals! 
Tlien  if  you  cannot  protect  the  thousand*;  and  the  tens  of  thousands,  you 
must  not  protect  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

I  have  given  this  proof  of  the  views  in  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  policy  of  Protection  which  were  entertained  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal leaders  not  more  than  ^ve  and  six  years  ago ;  and  they  are  both 
gentlemen  advanced  in  years,  Mr,  Dibbs  himself  being  in  fact  an  old 
man.  If  it  were  not  lor  cDnsiderations  of  time  and  space,  similar  evidence 
might  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  less  important  members 
of  the  party  have  changed  their  ground.  The  two  or  three  men  who 
have  always  been  rrotectiomsts,  are  steadily  kept  in  the  background 
by  the  converts.  The  apostles  are  suppressed  by  the  disciples,  and 
none  of  these  gentlemen  have  at  any  time  volunteered  a  clear  and 
connected  explanation  of  their  conversion.  At  what  precise  moment  Mr. 
Barton  changed  his  principles  is  not  known,  but  Mr.  Dibbs  changed 
his  on  a  sadden  revelation  of  his  life-long  course  of  error,  when  a 
Protectionist  party  was  gathering  on  the  Opposition  benches  of  the 
Assembly  who  were  in  want  of  a  leader. 

It  is  not  for  any  idle  purpose  of  showing  the  political  inconsistency 
of  gentlemen  that  I  have  made  these  quotations  and  stated  these 
facta.  It  was  simply  necessary  that  I  should  do  so  to  enable  a  correct 
view  to  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  Dibbs-Barton  Tariff  which 
is  now  being  forced  through  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales, 
The  tariff  proposed  in  the  schednles  to  the  Customs  Duties  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Treasurer  See,  is  not  a  tariff  which  any  intelligent 
Protectionist  would  accept.  It  is  a  nondescript  tariff,  without 
distinctive  features  which  it  is  passible  to  recognise  on  any  hypothe- 
sis of  fiscal  principles.  It  is  a  confused  and  unsettled  thing,  which 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  progeny 
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of  confused  and  unsettled  minds.     Mr.  See  himself  could  not  eipli 
it  to  ParEament,     It  is  a  mongter  whicli  owes  its  deformities  to  an 
unhealthy  parentage. 

How  could  the  result  be  otherwise  ?  As  I  have  shown,  Mr.  Dibbe 
only  five  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  passionate  assailants  of  tliA^ 
fortress  of  Protection,  and  he  had  been  gathering  up  his  armament" 
throughout  a  long  life.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  has 
the  faintest  belief  in  Protection  at  the  present  moment.  The  framers 
of  the  proposed  tariii  have  made  it  plain  to  all  the  world  by  their  own 
handiwork  that  they  have  never  sfcadied  the  economic  principles  m 
which  the  genuine  and  intelligent  Protectionist  would  seek  to  base 
his  policy.  If  you  look  for  any  earnestness  of  belief  in  the  party, 
it  must  be  sought,  not  among  the  so-called  leaders,  bnt  in  the 
obscurer  and  more  ignorant  of  their  followers.  It  may  b©  asked,  on 
what  ground  did  these  men  desert  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  if  they  had 
no  belief  in  Protection  ?  The  answer  is  not  very  remote.  With  the 
Government  benches  occupied  by  Free  Traders,  a  new  ground  for 
opposition  had  to  be  discovered,  and  "  encouragement  to  native 
industry  "  was  nearest  at  hand.  The  case  of  Mr.  Dibbs  affords  a 
striking  illustration.  The  general  election  of  1887  sent  a  two-third 
majority  of  Free  Traders  into  Parliament,  but  not  to  support  Mr. 
Dibbs ;  and  Mr.  Dibbs,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  his 
glowing  Free  Trade  speeches  from  which  I  have  quoted,  found  him- 
self in  a  condition  of  isolation  in  the  new  House.  He  could  not 
merge  himself  in  the  large  Free  Trade  majority  which  did  not  want 
him,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  general  views  ;  and  the  sha^red 
opposition  was,  for  the  most  part,  Protectionist.  He  tried  first,  as 
has  been  several  times  explaiued  by  Mr,  B.  R.  Wise,  to  detach 
members  from  the  Free  Trade  aide  to  form  a  new  party  against  the 
Parkes  Ministry ;  and,  failing  in  that  beautifal  intrigue,  he  went 
bodily  and  boldly  over  to  the  Protectionists.  Throughout  the  Eighties 
much  noise  had  been  made  in  some  of  the  coantry  electorates  in  the 
name  of  Protection,  On  the  borders  the  action  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies  in  taxing  our  produce,  if  offered  to  their  markets,  provoked 
a  strong  feeling  of  irritation  amongst  the  settlers,  and  they  cried  out 
for  Retaliation  rather  than  for  Protection.  If  the  bolder  members  who 
support  what  they  call  Protection  for  these  unsatisfactory  reasons 
were  removed  from  the  Assembly,  they  would  take  with  them  the^ 
Protectionist  majority.  In  some  other  districts  where  the  means  for  ™ 
the  "diffusioa  of  useful  knowledge''  are  not  so  widespread  as  Dr. 
Birkbeck  and  Lord  Brougham  three  score  years  ago  hoped  tbeyM 
would  be  everywhere,  the  Protectionist  craze  has  found  some  accept* B 
ance  among  the  weak  and  illiterate,  on  some  delusive  hope  that 
it  will  open  Ijetter  avenuea  of  employment  for  their  children.  Of 
course,  these  unsatisfied  cries  and  restless  hopes  made  most  commotion 
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in  bad  times  ;  and  certain  of  our  politicians^  whose  ambitions  are 
largely  in  excess  of  their  capacities,  jnmped  to  the  conclnsion  that 
*'  Protection  was  coming."  Because  it  was  thought  that  "  Protection 
was  coming,"  gentlemen  lost  no  time  in  turning  their  coats,  and 
lijoing  out  to  meet  the  treacherona  goddeaa.  But  the  people  of  New 
8oath  Wales  have  not  abated  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade,  which  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  next  appeal  to  the 
ballot-box. 

I  will  now  briefly  examine  the  tarifl*  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Treasurer's  speech  in  submitting  them 
occupies  twenty-four  closely  printed  columns  in  the  official  report.  I 
heard  the  speech,  and  I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  report ;  and 
the  following  are  the  only  passages  that  have  any  remote  reference  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  or  that  offer  any  explanation  of  the  Bill.  Nor 
were  Mr.  See^s  deficiencies  snpplied  by  any  other  Minister  : 

The  grass  will  bo  just  as  green  under  the  policy  we  propose  as  it  bos 
m  under  Free  Trade. 


^ 


*•  We  have  not  hesitated  to  call  our  policy  by  its  proper  name.  We  say 
that  it  is  Protection,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  benefit  the  people. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

*'  If  we  can  benefit  tiie  producing  claRses,  and  can  at  the  same  time  create 
a  larger  circulation  of  money,  it  must  huve  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  classes. 
I  mainttiiii  that  under  our  policy  our  mauufactm-es  will  tluive,  and  that  an 
increased  stimulus  will  be  given  to  our  indutttries  generally  ;  and  that  the 
large  increase  in  our  agricultunil  interest  will  operate  most  beneficially,  not 
only,  to  the  producer,  but  to  the  consumer.  The  working  man  will  earn 
more  money,  even  if,  according  to  hon.  members  op|>osite,  he  has  to  pay  a 
little  more,  and  he  will  be  a  great  deal  better  oft'  with  money  in  his  pocket 

than  under  the  policy  which  lias  obtained  for  so  many  yeais. 

*  *  *  ^  * 

"  The  duties  which  we  are  collecting  are  not  intended  to  pay  for  the 
£4,iU)0,000  worth  of  public  works  already  authorised,  but  are  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  minor  public  works  and  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  country  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  all  concerned,  I  maintain,  to  ask  for  sufficient  means, 
by  the  imposition  of  additional  duties,  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of 

the  country, 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

"  I  maintain  that  the  policy  which  we  have  introduced  is  neoeesary  for  a 
new  country.  I  have  already  said  that  1  believe  our  pastoral,  mineral,  and 
other  natmul  industriea  will  not  diminish  in  the  slijfhtest  degree ;  but  that 
they  will  go  on  progressing,  so  that  we  shall  have  full  employment  for  our 
people,  and  great  good  will  thereby  result. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

**  I  am  certain  that  within  a  year  or  two  from  the  introduction  of  this 
policy  such  a  Ktimulus  will  be  given  to  all  our  industries  that  my  hon.  friend, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  will  be  compelled  to  take  his  stand  in  the  Pro- 
tectionist ranks.  What  can  possibly  bo  the  objection  to  a  policy  of  thifi 
sort?  First  of  all,  we  must  have  means  to  carry  on;  secondly,  we  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  impoeition  of  duties  such  as  we  propose  will  have  the 

▼OL.  LXI.  2  T 
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effect  of  encouraging  a  variety  of  useful  industries,  and  that  we  shall  haTi 

manufactures  springing  up  in  all  directions,  giving  full  employment  to  th< 

people. 

*^^  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦    ^  ♦ 

<*  I  believe  firmly  that  it  will  do  good  to  the  country ;  that  we  shall  hav« 
a  ringing  of  hammers;  that  we  shidl  have  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages 
and  that  my  hon.'  friend  opposite,  as  a  merchant,  will  largely  participate  ii 
the  benefit  that  will  result.  The  farmer  will  get  a  fair  price  for  his  produoc 
and  will  thus  be  able  to  pay  the  store-keeper,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  be  abh 
to  pay  the  merchant  in  town.  We  shall  not  hear  so  much  lamentatio] 
about  depression." 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

If  the  reader  were  to  go  through  the  affliction  of  reading  the  whoh 
of  the  Treasnrer^s  speech,  he  would  get  no  clearer  grasp  of  its  mean- 
ing than  may  be  obtained  from  these  extracts,  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
gems  of  its  logic  and  lucidity.  It  will  be  observed  that  thong^h  th< 
new  tariff  is  calculated  by  its  authors  to  bring  in  something  less  thai 
£1,000,000  annually,  it  is  to  meet  the  cost  of  "  constructing  zninoi 
public  works,"  it  is  to  enable  the  Government ''  to  carry  on  the  ordinaij 
business  of  the  country,"  and  it  is  to  bring  abont  a  state  of  things 
within  a  year  where  there  will  be  ^'  full  employment  for  the  people," 
with  "  a  variety  of  industries  "  and  "  manufactures  springing  up  in 
all  directions." 

The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  12th  January;  theadoptioi] 
of  the  report  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  stands  as  an  ordei 
of  the  day  for  the  10th  February.  The  third  reading,  which  pre- 
sents another  battle-ground,  has  to  come.  When  it  escapes  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Free  Trade  opposition  in  the  Assembly,  the  Bill  hat 
to  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  where  it  will  have  tc 
encounter  strong  hostility.  It  may  or  it  may  not  become  law  by  the 
time  this  article  will  be  published  in  London. 

In  the  meantime,  I  propose  to  examine  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands, 
after  the  latest  touches  of  amendment  in  the  Assembly.  Anomalies 
is  hardly  the  word  for  its  defects.  It  is  simply  monstrous  in  iti 
wanton  and  fruitless  interference  with  trade,  in  its  oppressive  anc 
heartless  impingement  upon  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  in  its  grotesque 
inadequacy  for  its  avowed  purposes. 

Schedule  A  imposes  specific  duties  on  a  multitude  of  articles  am 
commodities,  extending  from  condensed  milk  to  dynamite ;  and  h 
addition  to  these  a  catalogue  of  **  luxuries  "  is  given  which  are  subjec 
to  15  per  cent,  ad  talornn.  Of  the  specific  duties,  I  give  the  follow 
ing  as  specimens :  one  penny  per  pound  on  arrowroot,  baking  powder 
yeast,  preserved  milk,  honey,  starch,  vegetables,  mushrooms ;  sixpeno 
l)er  pound  on  chicory  and  coflee  ;  twopence  per  pound  on  butter  anc 
lard.  Of  the  **  luxuries"  subject  to  15  per  cent.,  may  be  instancec 
silks,  satins,  kid  gloves,  velvets,  gold  and  silver  plate,  porcelain 
jewellery,  precious  stones,  pictures,  paintings,  statuary.      Schedule  I 
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imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ctf/  valuran  on  all  imports  not 
enumerated  in  Schedule  A  just  referred  to,  or  in  Schedule  C,  which 
contains  the  Free  list. 

In  the  Committee  many  amendments  wei'e  tried,  chiefly  to  plac© 
Articles  on  the  Free  list^  and  on  one  night  as  many  as  a  dozen 
divisions  were  taken,  but  with  no  success.  A  motion  to  place 
"eggs''  on  the  Free  list  was  negatived  by  41  to  32;  *' portable 
engines "  was  negatived  by  42  to  23 ;  **  printing  machines/'  by  35 
to  32  ;  **  hosiery,**  by  37  to  36.  One  member  bad  the  hardiliood  to 
move  that  **  bread  and  water  *'  be  placed  on  the  Free  list,  but  the 
Chairman  declined  to  receive  **  water,"  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
calculated  to  make  a  farce  of  the  proceedings,  and  on  appeal  to  the 
Chair,  this  ruling  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding 
that  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  are  imported  from  South  Australia 
into  Broken  Hill  alone.  •*  Bread/*  however,  was  put  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  a  majority  of  42  to  28  decided  to  tax  it. 

This  glance  will  sn£Sce  to  show  how  abortive  the  new  tariff  must 
prove  to  effect  the  objects  at  which  its  authors  profess  to  aim,  and 
how  certain  it  is  to  lead  to  fraud  and  smuggling.  A  more  extended 
glance  would  reveal  a  series  of  petty  impositions  which  would  out- 
rival Sydney  Smith's  satirical  catalogue,  beginning  with  the  lace  on 
the  cradle  and  ending  with  the  nails  in  the  coffin.  But  this  wonder- 
ful tariff,  according  to  the  quotations  I  have  given  from  the  Treasurer, 
is  to  bring  into  existence  a  variety  of  new  industries,  to  cause 
manufactures  to  spring  up  in  all  directions,  to  give  employment  to 
everybody^  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  cost  of  minor  public 
works,  and  to  produce  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  country.  And  for  this  wild,  incoherent  fiscal  monstrosity, 
Mr»  Dibbs,  not  profiting  in  the  least  by  [his  previous  blunders,  has 
elected  to  disjoint  the  constitutional  order  of  public  business,  to  keep 
Parliament  sitting  under  monthly  Supply  Bills,  and  to  consummate 
his  work  by  a  majority  got  together  by  the  methods  I  have  indicated. 
The  verdict  of  the  last  election  was  much  confused  by  the  diverse 
courses  token  by  scheming  politicians  on  the  great  question  of 
Federation ;  but,  however  that  uncertain  verdict  may  be  interpreted, 
it  was  not  in  favour  of  Protection.  The  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  has  made  snch  steady  progress  in  comparison  with  her  neigh- 
bours, under  her  old  settled  policy,  that  no  clear-headed  sensible  man 
would  dream  of  its  reversal.  In  ix>int  of  fact,  the  noisiest  of  our 
Protectionists  have  tried  Victoria,  and  have  come  to  us  with  a  surfeit 
of  the  trial.  One  gentleman,  a  great  advocate  of  Protection,  left 
Melbourne  for  Sydney,  where  he  has  become  rich  as  a  rope  mann- 
facturer ;  and  the  new  tariff  puts  a  duty  of  £3  per  ton  on  imported 
rope,  to  enable  him  to  grow  richer. 

Bnt  we  have  to  account  for  the  undoubted  majority  of  votes  in  the 
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Assembly  which  eupport  the  Dibbs-Barton  tariff*  Ifc  has  been 
denounced  as  "accidental";  bnt,  accidental  or  not,  ifc  is  there.  1 
have  already  explained  the  position  of  the  Border  representatiFee, 
and  the  feeling  of  irritation  and  resentment  among  the  Border  popa- 
lation  provoked  by  the  tariffs  of  the  other  colonies.  The  ballot-boi 
in  those  districts  gives  a  result  which  is  interpreted  in  favonr  of 
Protection,  while  in  reality  it  has  been  produced  by  causes  with 
which  Protection  has  had  little  to  do.  But  the  conspicuous  deter- 
mining force  in  making  the  majority  in  support  of  the  new  tsoMS  is 
the  Labour  Party,  many  of  whom,  aa  working-class  Protectionists, 
got  elected  by  Free  Trade  votes,  on  the  solemn  agreement  **  to  sink 
the  fiscal  issue  "  in  favour  of  legislative  measures  needed  by  the  working 
classes.  These  men,  it  is  reported  by  their  fellows,  broke  away  from 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  their  party  in  caucus,  and  went  over  to 
the  Ministerial  side  when  the  tariff  was  brought  forward.  It  is 
alleged  that  most  of  them  would  have  had  no  chance  of  election  hot 
for  the  Free  Trade  voters  among  the  working  classes,  whom  they 
have  betrayed.  At  the  General  Election,  in  the  middle  of  1891,  the 
entire  electorate  of  the  colony  was  thus  distributed  by  the  aggregate 
of  the  polls : 

Jlembcra.  Voters. 

Free  Traders 48    repi'esenting  86,200 

Protectionists 56              „  66,300 

Ltvbour  Members SSO             „  68,000 

Independenta    ..'.,..       7              „  13,600 

141  234,100 

Nearly  all  the  large  electorates,  auch  as  the  metropolitan  divisions^ 
return  Free  Traderg,  while  the  Protectionists  have  to  depend  upon  the 
small  and  remote  constituencieB  for  their  strength.  In  the  last 
election,  Mr,  Dibbs  himself  stood  for  South  Sydney — which  returns 
four  members— but  he  was  left  sixth  candidate  on  the  poll.  One  of 
the  Sydney  morning  papers  gave  the  result  of  the  polling  in  the 
General  Election  as  under : — 90,344  Ministerial  votes  (Parkes, 
premier) ;  63,539  Opposition  votes  (Dibbs,  leader) ;  75,765  Labour 
votes  ;  8,849  Independent  votes.  It  was  calculated  by  persons  out- 
side exiBting  parties  that  the  seven  *'  Independents,"  and  the  majority 
of  the  Labour  party,  would  side  with  the  Government  of  the  time  (now 
out  of  office).  Another  proof  of  the  absence  of  definite  purpose  or 
political  consistency  in  the  present  Parliament  on  the  fiscal  question 
is  supplied  by  its  action  on  a  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Henrv 
Copeland,  one  of  the  new  Ministers,  on  the  2nd  Septemljer  last.  Mr, 
Copeland  moved  that  •'  Import  duties  should  be  levied  on  such  articles 
as  enter  into  competition  with  our  own  manufactures/'  and  that  '*  Pro- 
tective duties  should  be  collected  on  all  agricultural  produce  sent  into 
our    markets    from    abroad.*'     This    motion    was    defeated,   first  by 
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amendment  changing  its  character — ayes  60,  noes  49 — and  finally 
by  rejection  in  its  amended  form — ayes  47,  noes  62.  Twelve 
members  who  voted  adversely  in  these  divisions,  including  Mr. 
Edmund  Barton,  are  now  voting  steadily  in  support  of  a  tariff, 
prescribed  by  the  resolutions  so  rejected  only  five  months  ago.  ^ 

In  the  event  of  this  nondescript  tariff  becoming  law,  the  want  of 
confidence  in  its  stability  will  keep  men  from  investing  money  under 
its  mock  shield  of  Protection,  and  the  next  election,  let  it  come 
whenever  it  may,  will  repeal  it. 

Henry  Parkes. 


ARCHBISHOP  WALSH  AND  THE 
CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 


ARCHBISHOP  WALSH  is  a  bom  controversialist  Hib  Gi 
has  a  lofty  contempt  for  all  opponents,  allied  to  the  no 
profound  belief  in  his  cause — whatever  it  may  happen  to  be. 
addition  to  these  most  admirable  qualifications,  two  more,  of  a 
cidedly  questionable  character,  must  be  placed  to  his  credit.  He 
wonderfully  skilled  in  the  art  of  dodging  a  tight  comer,  and,  i 
may  say  so,  is  not  over-particular  in  his  methods  of  attack  or  def en 
For  several  months  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  realise  all  this  in  : 
own  person ;  for,  so  late  as  September  last,  having  addressed  : 
constituents  in  South  Tyrone  on  the  question  of  primary  educate 
Dr.  Walsh  has  since  that  date  beeu  pouring  out  the  vials  of  ] 
wrath  and  scorn  upon  my  head.  This  episcopal  mitrailleuse  has  be 
shot  forth  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  from  the  daily  pn 
and  from  the  monthly  magazine.  Many  people  in  Ireland  have  be 
keenly  interested  as  well  as  greatly  amused,  whilst  others  have  be 
content  to  ask  what  it  all  meant.  The  longest  lane,  however,  mi 
have  a  turning-point.  The  Archbishop  is  a  busy  man,  and  I  am  r 
permitted  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  So  in  this  article  I  propo 
60  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  close  this  prolonged  controversy.  In  coi 
mencing  his  article  on  the  Irish  Convent  Schools,*  Dr.  Wa] 
says  : — 

"Repeatedly  during  the  recent  Parliamentary  recess,  the  Convc 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  have  been  made  the  object  of  a  sustained  aj 
indeed,  virulent  attack  by  that  prominent  representative  of  Uls" 
Unionism,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell." 

And,  after  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  the  Archbishop  proceeds 
vindicate  the  schools  in  question,  first  of  all  against  the   ordinf 
*  Sec  CoNTEMPORAiiY  REVIEW  f OF  March  1892, 
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!Nafcioiial  Schools.  The  whole  article  is,  indeed^  a  perfect  sample  of 
what  I  venture,  without  disrespect,  to  call  Dr.  Walsh's  method. 
DariDg  the  recess  I  addressed  my  constitnents  twice  on  the  educa- 
tion qaeation.  I  do  not  recognise  this  as  any  offence.  It  is  a  public 
question  in  which  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  are  keenly  interested, 
and  upon  which  their  representatives  in  Parliament  have  been  too 
long  silent.  Bat  I  entirely  deny  the  charge  brought  against  me  by 
the  Archbishop  in  regard  to  the  Convent  Schools.  Here  are  the  only 
words  I  applied  to  these  establishments  in  the  addresses  referred  to. 
Speaking  at  Moy,  on  September  24,  I  said : — 

*'The  National  Board  of  Education  ha^,  under  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's 
,^iidanc«,  been  rapidly  travel Iin<:  in  this  {i.e.j  a  denominational)  direction. 
X<  nder  »  system  of  Results  Fees  for  what  is  callod  *■  Indu^strial  Education,' 
but  which  really  means  the  degradation  of  liteniry  insti-uction^  the  making 
of  ecclesiastical  embroidery  and  the  carving  of  crucifixei>,  convents  are 
being  handsomely  endowed  out  of  the  public  revenue." — Bailf/  E^prtMS, 
'  3ptember25, 1891, 

in,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  Fintona,  on  January  26  of 
the  current  year,  I  referred  to  Dr.  Walsh's  criticism  of  my  speech  at 
Moy,  and  said  :■ — 

*•  In  September  last  I  delivered  an  address  to  my  constituents  at  Moy. 
On  that  occ-iision  1  dealt  with  this  diilicidt  question  of  education  in  a 
manner  which,  Iiowever  it  may  hjive  satisfied  those  1  represent^  did  not 
satisfy  Dr,  Walsh.  No  douht  that  was  a  j^reat  mLsforttme,  but  it  ia  one  I 
can  attbrd  to  bear.  Dr.  Walsh  has  since  that  date  honoured  me  with  three 
speeches  in  Vfi\^y  to  my  deliverance  at  Moy,  He  has  wasted  a  large  number 
>f  adjectives  upon  me.  In  one  of  these  Bpeeches  I  nm  ac-ctispd  of  having 
insulted  the  nuns.  Do  not  Ije  ahu'mfd,  gentlemen,  Tliis  i.s  only  Dr.  Walsh's 
Way  of  putting  the  fact  that  I  hold  the  nun^  to  bo  untmined  and  in- 
dilTerent  teachers,  and  that  the  Convent  Schools  are  inferior  to  tlio  Model 
Schools." 

These  words  constitute  what  Archbishop  Walsh  calls  '*  a  sustained, 
and  indeed,  virulent  attack  '*  upon  the  Convent  National  Schools.  It 
is  ciuito  true  that  in  defending  the  Model  Schools  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's attack,  which  might  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called 
*' sustained  and  virulent,^'  I  dealt  with  the  results  of  the  two  classes 
of  school  But  inasmuch  as  I  was  defending  the  Model  Schools,  and 
merely  quoted  figures  from  official  returns,  I  could  hardly  be  charged 
^ith  attacking  the  Convent  Schools,  much  less  of  insulting  the  nuns. 

But  what  I  desire  to  point  out  first  of  all  is  that  in  his  Coxtem- 
rtjRARY  article,  Dr.  Walsh  has  adroitly  and  cleverly  changed,  at  least, 
part  of  his  ground.  In  all  I  have  said  or  written  upon  the  education 
<]nestion,  I  never  once  made  any  comparison  between  the  Convent  and 
the  ordinary  National  Schools.  Archbishop  Walsh  knows  this  as  well 
as  I  do.  And,  in  making  the  compari&on  which  forms  the  staple  of 
Hia  Grace's  article^  he  is  simply  executing  a  retreat  from  a  position 
ifonnd  to  be  nntenable.     The  warfare  in  Ireland  between  Dr.  Walsh 
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and  myself  was  as  to  the  relative  merita  of  the  Convent  and  tlie 
Model  Schools.  Nor  did  I  institute  even  this  comparison,  Bk 
Grace,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  occapation,  which  seems  to  be  at  once  a 
sacred  duty  and  a  never* ending  delight,  has  for  years  been  engaged 
in  a  systematic  attack  upon  the  Model  Schools.  Speaking  quite 
recently  at  King's  Inns-street  Convent  School,  Dublin,  Dr.  Walsh 
claimed  a  complete  superiority  for  the  Convent  Schools.  He  gave 
figures  purporting  to  support  the  claim,  and  beyond  all  doabt  the 
figures  proved  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  passes  in  the  Con- 
ventual and  Monastic  Schools  over  even  the  Model  Schools.  But 
satisfactory  as  the  figures  appeared  to  be,  it  was  my  duty  to  examine 
them,  and  to  show  the  reading  and  thinking  public  that  things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem  to  be.  Accordingly,  and  having  been 
directly  challenged,  I  was  able  to  show  that  a  '*  pass  *'  in  a  Convent 
School  was  one  thing,  and  a  *'  pass  "  in  a  Model  School  something 
entirely  different. 

In  the  first  place  almost  50  per  cent.,  or  nearly  fifty  out  of  every 
hundred  children  attending  the  Convent  Schools,  were  either  infants 
or  children  of  tender  years  in  the  first  or  junior  class.  In  the  Model 
Schools — which  are  practically  high-class  Elementary  Schools — ^the 
facts  were  entirely  different — the  percentage  of  infants  and  children 
of  tender  years  being  only  10  as  against  47  in  the  Convent  Schools. 
Eliminating  the  infants  from  each  class  of  school,  I  proved  by 
remorseless  figures  that  the  Archbishop's  contention  was  untenable,* 
and  that  the  Convent  Schools  could  not  be  compared  with  those  Model 
establishments  that  have  long  been  the  pride  of  the  Irish  Educational 
system. 

The  Archbishop,  having  instituted  the  comparison  between  the 
Convent  and  the  Model  Schools,  now  runs  away  from  it,  and 
covers  his  retreat  by  a  fresh  comparison  with  schools  which  were 
not  once  mentioned  in  the  discussion — viz,,  the  ordiuary  National 
Schools  !  This,  I  repeat,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  Archbishop  s  method 
of  oonducting  controversy.  And  he  covers,  or  attempts  to  cover,  his 
retreat  by  scattering  charges  of  ignorance  and  virulence  against  his 
opponent.  But  Dr.  Walsh  may  rely  upon  it  that  what  I  have 
ventured  to  call  his  method  of  controversy  is  better  understood  by 
Irish  educationists  than  it  was  when  I  first  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  with  him. 


So  much  for  the  Archbishop's  main  position  in  the  Contemporauy. 
Let  me  further  illustrate  what  one  has  to  meet  when  he  diners  with 
His  Grace  on  this  question.  The  Bill  now  before  the  House  to  "im- 
prove National  Education  in  Ireland  "  proposes  to  enact  compulsory 
attendance  at  schools  in  Irish  corporate  towns.  Mr.  Jackson,  on 
•  See  LaUy  Firpreif,  January  27, 1832. 
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the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  made  a  very  clear  and 
persnasive  speech.  In  the  debate  which  followed j  Mr.  Justin  "McCarthy, 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  Col.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  John  O'Connor  were 
amongst  the  Nationalists  who  epoke  favourably  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
quite  true  that  they  deplored  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  Christian 
Brothers*  Schools  from  all  the  advanta^^es  of  the  National  system. 
These  schools  are  excluded  just  as  the  schools  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  are  esccluded  because  they  are  sectarian  schools,  and 
decline  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board.  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  his  friends  reserved,  and  very  properly  reserved,  all  detailed 
criticism  of  the  Government  measure  until  the  Bill  was  printed.  But 
not  on©  word  dropped  from  the  lips  of  any  Irish  member  during  the 
debate  calculated  to  show  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  disapproved  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  principle  of  '*  modiiled  compulsion.^'  But  what  has 
happened  ?  The  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  was  acljourned. 
And  before  the  Bill  was  printed,  and  without  waiting  to  acquaint 
himself  with  its  details,  Archbishop  Walsh  proceeded  to  Arklow  on 
Sunday  the  Gth  of  March,  and  there  delivered  himself  of  a  violent 
attack  upon  Mr.  Jackson's  proposals.  Here  is  a  brief  extract  from 
this  speech  taken  from  the  National  Fre^  of  March  7,  DeaUng 
with  the  modified  form  of  compulsion  in  the  Bill,  His  Grace  said  : 

"  Your  call  upon  me  to  come  here  to-day  is  the  answer  of  Arklow  to  the 
slur  that  now  is  being  put  upon  our  country.  I  am  sure  you  have  read  about 
it  in  the  newspapers.  They  talk  of  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  force 
you  to  do  your  duty  by  your  children  in  sending  them  to  school.  Well,  1 
take  it  that  you  meet  that  insult — for  it  is  a  gross  insult — by  proclaiming 
publicly  by  your  presence  here  to-day  that  you  need  no  Act  of  the  British 
Legislatui-e  to  teach  you  your  duties  as  Chriistian  parents,  and  that  not  only 
are  you  ready  to  do  your  duty  in  sending  your  children  to  school^  but  that 
you  are  ready,  as  you  were  always  ready,  to  put  your  liands  in  your  pockets 
to  contribute  towards  the  building  of  schools  for  them  to  go  to,  I  call  this 
project  of  compulsory  education  an  insult  to  the  Irish  people  (applause). 
Beyond  all  question,  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  At  the  present  moment 
Ireland  and  her  people,  esipccially  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  children 
of  Ireland,  stand  upon  their  trial  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  before 
a  hostile  majority  in  the  British  Parliament  at  We&l minster,  on  the  dii»- 
graceful  charge  that,  bo  utterly  forgetful  have  Irish  parents  become  of  thii 
rteachings  of  religion,  and  so  utterly  neglectful  have  they  shown  themselves 
of  that  elementary  duty  of  a  parent,  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  education  of 
his  child,  that  nothing  short  of  an  appeal  to  Ikitibh  law  can  now  be  of  effect 
to  foi*c©  them  to  the  discharge  of  this  essential  duty.  I  call  it  a  dif^giaceful 
charge  (applause).  Surely  it  is  so.  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  it  as  you  may 
be,  the  charge,  at  all  events,  that  is  laid  against  you  is  une  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful that  could  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  any  Christian  people." 

When  I  read  this  speech  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Bnt  what  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Mr,  Balfour— not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Jackson — 
seeing  that  the  real  author  of  the  **  modified  compulsion  "  of  the  Bill 
was  Archbishop  Walsh  !  Speaking  in  Dablin  at  the  National  Teachers' 
Congress  in  18Q0  His  Grace  said: 
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"  Tbe  fourth  resolution  raiBes  the  vitaUj  important  queetion  of  com] 
attendance*     Personally  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  reasoiiablo  idi 
compukion,     I  note  that  the  resolution  to  be  proposed  on   the  subj 
most  carefully  worded.     It  speaks  of  a  system  of  compulsory  atteni 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country.     The  meeting  is^ 
course,  aware  that  the  question  is  a  delicate  one  surrotindcKl  by  many  difli* 
cultiee.     In  expressing  my  personal  concurrence  in  the  proposal  1  xntist  mj 
I  limit  that  concurrence  to  the  ca*e  of  a  dty  such  as  Dublin,  or  of  Urg» 
towns  and  cities,  if  there  be  any  such  similarly  circumstanced." 

Talk  about  somerBaults — what  in  the  history  of  politics  can  be 
compared  to  this?  We  shall  probably  never  know  the  real  and 
secret  history  of  Mr.  Balfour's  educational  proposals.  But  so  far  as 
the  principle  of  compulsion  is  concerned  it  is  clear  that  the  right  hcwu 
gentleman  took  his  cno  from  the  Archbishop.  Speaking  at  Moy  (m\ 
the  2'ith  of  September  last  I  said  : 

"  Mr.  lialfour  proj>o.ses  next  session  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  the 
of  education  free  and  compulfiorj%  I  am  in  favour  of  both  pt*opositsc 
But  thei*©  ought  to  be  no  half  nieasiii*es.  If  education  is  to  Ix?  free  aniJ 
compulsory  the  law  should  apply  to  the  whole  country.  Archbishop  Wahii 
does  not  want  this.  He  wants  com  pulsion  in  cities  and  towns  only.  1 
hold  that  this  is  putting  the  cart  liefore  the  borse.  There  is  less  edoortw 
in  the  rural  districts  thiin  in  the  cities.  If  compulsion  is  required  anj 
as  an  educational  measure  it  is  more  reijuired  in  the  country  than 
towns.  In  a  word,  I  desire  to  say  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  Bill  to 
education  compulsory,  we  must  not  have  a  measure  leaving  out  tbree-fourtW 
of  the  country  and  benefiting  mainly  the  conventual  and  monastic  ec1u)o1s 
in  cities  and  towns." 

These  words  were  uttered  long  before  any  idea  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
proposals  obtained  publicity.  Let  them  be  read  in  the  light  of  Mr, 
Jackson's  Bill,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  I  was  combat  in  gf  no  idle 
dream.  But  wliat  had  Dr.  Walsh  to  say  to  this  speech  ?  Speaking 
at  Howth  on  October  10,  1891 — a  fortnight  after  my  meeting  at 
Moy — the  Archbishop  calmly  declared  in  reference  to  compulsion  th 
I  had  *' invented  an  attitude"  for  him,  and  that  he  had  no  int»mti 
by  any  further  words  to  give  me  fresh  ground  for  raiarepresentaticn 
Had  His  ({race  forgotten  his  speech  at  the  Congress  in  1890  ?  I  in 
vented  no  attitude  for  him  on  compulsion.  He  explained  clearly  and 
tersely  what  his  views  were.  And,  logic  and  fact  having  alike  been 
set  aside  by  the  C^overnment  to  meet  them,  Archbishop  Walsh  calmly 
proceeds  to  Arklow  to  throttle  his  ot\ti  child.  Well  may  perplexed 
strangers  look  on  and  wonder.  But  to  all  those  who  keep  their  eya 
open  in  Ireland  the  thing  is  plain  and  clear  enough.  As  I  have  saidi 
the  secret  history  of  Mr.  Bal four's  proposals  will  probably  never 
known.  But  I  take  it  that  Archbishop  Walsh  and  his  friends  woul 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  **  modified  compulsion  **  had  the 
ment  measure  covered  concessions  on  other  points.  Had  the  B: 
interfered  with  the  Model  Schools;  had  it  broken  down  the  fundament 
principle  of  the  National  Board  by  admitting  the  sectarian  schools 
the  Christian  Brothers  to  the  advantages  of   the  National   System 
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Edncation ;  had  it  denominationaliaed  the  schools  where  the  attend- 
Bnce  is  confined  to  the  children  of  one  creed  I  think  it  highly 
probable  we  should  have  heard  nothing  about  this  fresh  '*  insnit  to 
Ireland,"  this  odious  *'  slur  upon  a  Christian  people  "  and  all  the  rest 
•of  Archbishop  Walsh's  tirade  at  Arklow.  Indeed,  in  such  a  case,  I 
am  quite  certain  we  should  have  had  Dr.  Walsh  stepping  to  the  front 
and  claiming  the  paternity  of  the  scheme,  All  along  I  have  feared 
some  such  concessions  would  be  made,  and  until  the  Bill  emerges  from 
•committee  I  shall  not  be  sure  of  anything.  But  if  they  have  not 
been  made  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  August  on  the  Training  Colleges  Bill  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  firmness  of  the  Government.  Upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion a  small,  but  composite  niajoritr«  of  Conservatives,  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  Radicals  defeated  Mr,  Balfour's  bilU  The  Training 
College  was  a  mere  outwork  of  the  National  system.  But  we  held 
then,  and  we  were  right,  that  the  road  to  the  citadel  lay  that  way. 
"The  Archbishops  position  on  compulsion  is  another  sample  of  his 
method  in  controversy. 


Once  more  let  us  see  Dr.  Walsh  at  his  best*  All  through  our  con- 
troversy I  have  steadily  maintained  that  to  concede  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  on  primary  education  would  be  to  establish  a  real  and  crnel 
Protestant  grievance.  My  case  has  been  that  the  National  system  of 
education,  founded  in  1831,  and  which  has  rendered  priceless  service 
to  the  country,  was  established  as  a  non-sectarian  system.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  have  done  their  very  best  in  the  past  to 
destroy  this  the  main  principle  of  the  National  Board.  They  have 
BO  far  succeeded,  and  are  now  labouring  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
principle  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  Protestant  children  in 
remote  districts  of  the  south  and  west  to  receive  secular  education  in 
the  State  schools,  unless  combined  with  what  is  called  '*  the  Catholic 
atmosphere."  *'  Not  at  all,"  says  Archbishop  Walsh.  '*  This  is  only 
one  of  Mr.  RusselVs  wild,  reckless,  and  ignorant  statements.  We  only 
-ask  that  the  Catholic  atmosphein;  shall  prevail  in  those  schools  where 
the  attendance  is  exclusively  Catholic.'*  Just  so.  And  it  sounds  so 
reasonable.  But,  like  a  good  many  of  Dr.  Walsh's  educational 
theories,  it  has  only  to  be  touched,  and  it  falls  to  pieces.  Let  us  see 
how  this  episcopal  plan  would  work.  I  take  a  small  town  in  any 
-southern  or  western  county.  The  attendance  at  the  National  School 
'is  exclusively  Catholic.  In  fact,  there  are  no  Protestants  in  the  town 
or  neighbourhood.  Under  Dr.  Walsh's  plan  the  walls  of  this  school 
would  be  hung  round  with  Roman  Catholic  (of  course  Dr.  Walsh  and 
♦Sir  John  Gorst  would  call  them  Christian)  emblems.  There  would 
be  an  altar  in  the  school,  and  the  priest  would  be  at  liberty  to  do 
pretty  much  as  he  liked  in  regard  to  religious  education.  And  why 
not  ?  it  may  be  asked.      I  could  give  more  than  one  answer ;  but  I 
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confine  myself  to  one.     Suppose  there  cornea  to  thiB  town  ft 
manager,  a  station-master,  an  exciseman »  or  even  a  policeman,  wbo  tij 
a  Protestant,  and  wbo  lias  a  family.     Where  are  these  children  to  bft 
educated  ?     Bear  in  mind,  the  National  or  State   school  is  the  onljj 
school  in  the  place.     It  ia  quite  clear  these  children  ought  to  be  a) 
to  attend  the  State  school,  maintained  as  it  is  out  of   public  fane 
The  parents  of  these  children  are  taxpayers ;  they  are  citizens. 
no  bishop  or  priest  ought  to  be  able  to  impose  conditions  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  such  people.     I  shall,  doubtless,  be 
told  of  the  conscience  clause.     Well,  without  saying  what  I  know  to 
be  true  even  under  the  present  system,  I  prefer  the  National  systemi 
of  education,  under  which  all  creeds  can  be,  and  are    being,  taughl| 
without  danger  to  their  faith.     But  even  were   this  point  conceded' 
what  then?     Does  anybody  imagine  that  the   bishops   would  stop 
there  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    I  notice  that  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
in  Montreal  recently  forbade  Catholic  children  to  attend  mixed  schools.* 
What,  I  ask,  would  immediately  follow  any  such  concession  i 
demanded  by  Dr.  Walsh  ?     There  are  nearly  4000  mixed   schools  mi 
Ireland;  but  in  2000  of  these  the  minority  does  not  exceed  eight  peri 
cent.     How  loog  would  it  be  before  the  bishops  discovered  the  tyranny 
of  a  system  that  allowed  a  small  minority  to  tyrannise  over  a  large 
majority  ?     Not  a  year  would  elapse  before  their   lordships  would  be 
in  full   cry.     In  fact,  the  thin  edge  of  the  denominational  wedge] 
having  been  inserted,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  driving  it  home. 
I  beg  to  assure  the  Archbishop  that  the  advocates  of  mixed  educationj 
quite  appreciate  his  position.     They  do  not  mistake  his  demand.    Wo) 
are  J  indeed,  lost  in  admiration  at  the  epeciousness  of  the  plea,  as  well 
as  the  arguments  so  adroitly  used  to  further  it.     But>  convinced  aa 
we  are  that  the  mixed  system  of  education  is  the  only  one  possible  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  we  prefer  to  be  guided  in  our, 
attitude  by  some  of  Hia  Grace's  predecessors  rather  than  by  himself. 


Notwithstanding  Dr.  Walsh's  confident  argument  in  favour  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Convent  Schools,  and  of  the  under-pay ment  of  the 
nuns  as  teachers,  I  still  have  something  to  say.  The  Archbishop  isi 
sure  of  his  ground.  Let  us  examine  it.  Why  do  the  nuns  appear  to 
be  underpaid — i.f!.y  paid  less  than  the  teachers  of  other  National 
Schools  ?  Dr.  Walsh  does  not  erplain.  But  the  explanation  lies 
on  the  surface.  These  ladies  are  paid  mainly  by  capitation  grant 
The  ordinary  teachers  are  paid  by  class  salary.  Why  the  difterenci 
of  system?  It  is  this  difference  in  treatment  which  makes  th) 
difference  in  the  payment.  And  the  only  apparent  reason  why  these 
ladies  do  not  rank  as  classiGed  teachers  and  receive  their  class  salaries 
is  because  they  will  not  submit  to  the  necessary  examination.     That 

I  See  Times,  Feb.  9,  1893. 
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this  is  no  question  of  principle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
twenty-five  Convent  Schools  paid  by  classification,  and  where  the 
nuns  have  qualified  for  class  salaries.  The  mere  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  ladies  do  not  snbmifc  themselves  for  examination 
disposes  of  the  assertion  that  they  are  eflScient  teachers  merely 
because  they  have  received  the  ordinary  young  lady's  education 
before  entering  upon  their  duties.  So  long  as  they  refuse  to  be 
trained  or  classified  as  teachers,  so  long  I  am  entitled  to  say 
they  are  *'  untrained  and  indifferent  teachers."  By  training  and 
classification  their  incomes  would  at  once  be  raised.  What  right  has 
Archbishop  Walsh  to  demand  privileges  and  exemptions  for  this  class 
of  teachers?  In  my  opinion,  the  Board  of  Education  went  a  very 
long  way  when  it  admitted  schools  taught  under  such  conditions  to 
the  advantages  of  the  National  system.  But  Archbishop  Walsh 
points  to  the  marked  superiority  of  these  Convent  Schools  over  the 
ordinary  National  Schools.  What  then  ?  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
my  controversy  with  Dr.  Walsh  has  not  been  on  the  rival  merits  of 
the  Convent  and  the  ordinary  National  Schools.  These  schools  have 
not  been  once  referred  to.  The  controversy  took  place  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Convent  and  the  Model  Schools.  The  Archbishop  says 
that  I  condemn  the  Convent  Schools  because  the  teachers  are  '*  un- 
trained and  indifferent/*  "  But  look/'  His  Grace  says,  *'  at  their 
superiority  over  the  National  Schools."  So  far  as  the  excellence 
of  education  is  to  be  proved  by  *'  passes,'*  and  I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  upon  this  point  later  on,  Dr.  Walsh  holds  the  field. 
Bnt  it  in  no  way  affects  the  position  I  took  in  defence  of  the 
Model  Schools.  The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  National  Schools 
are  defective  is  that  the  teachers  are  in  the  same  plight  as  the  nuns — 
i,€.,  they  are  untrained.  And  whether  the  teacher  be  a  nun  or  an 
ordinary  servant  of  the  Board  I  hold  training  to  be  a  necessity,  and 
the  want  of  it  a  grave  defect.  Teaching  is  a  profession.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett,  at  Kings*  Inns-street^  who  has, 
as  Dr.  Walsh  acknowledges,  a  system  of  her  own,  there  are  those  who 
poaaeBB  a  natural  and  striking  gift  of  Imparting  knowledge.  But 
thefie  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  And  in  view  of  the  Archbishop's 
own  efiorts  to  promote  training  colleges  I  cannot  think  he  means  to 
assert  that  training  is  of  no  account.  But  there  are  two  points  in 
regard  to  the  Convent  Schools  I  should  like  to  deal  with.  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  lays  great  stress  on  **  passes/'  A  teacher  in  one  of  our 
largest  National  Schools  writes  to  me  thus : — 


"  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  clause  in  the 
Education  Bill  to  compel  all  children  whoqimlify  by  attendance  to  be  present 
on  the  day  appointed  for  Kesults  Examination  by  the  Inspector.  Schools 
where  there  i&  to  be  a  big  show  of  pasFes  at  examination  exclude  all  doubt- 
ful cases.     Suppose  1  have  one  hundred  qualihed-by  nttendanco  pupils  and 
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a  neighbouring  schoolmaster  has  the  same  numWr.  Hat  my  nei^hboar 
excludes  ten  poorly  prepared  or  doubtful  pnpila^  and  only  gets  ninety  eaaun- 
ined,  whilst  I  get  one  himdred  exaniiuedf  viz.,  all  tha,t  have  qtiaiified  for 
examination.  And  suppose  eighty  pupils  pkss  in  each  ca^e,  then  mr  nei^b- 
hour  has  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  I  would  only  have  eighty  per  e^it.  llinf 
is  something  like  what  is  done  in  Convent  Scliools  and  givef>  tbe  avemgiepa' 
cent,  at  examinations  over  the  ordinary  schools.  In  ordixiary  sehook  ill 
pupils  that  qualify  by  attendance  are  examined.  In  cson vents  a  n timber  in 
excluded  in  order  to  get  a  good  exaininulion,  and  bo  ^eciire  the  tenn 
*  *  excellent/  and  with  it  the  grant  of  twelve  fihilliugR  per  hesid  ing^tead  of  i 
lower  capitation  grant  if  the  examinations  were  poor.  You  will  find  thilk 
the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  ordinary  Ntitional  Schools  is  above  tht 
average  attendance,  and  that  the  number  examined  in  Convent  Schools  is 
much  below  Uie  average  attendance." 

Another  teacher  of  great  experience  writes  : 

"  There  are  rumours  that  the  Convent  School's  are  not  above  resorting  to- 
devices  to  secure  a  favourable  report,  such  a&  presenting  those  pupils  only 
in  whom  they  have  confidence,  the  others  happ<^niiig  to  be  absent  on  the  day 
of  examination.  The  capitation  payment  is  made,  not  on  those  [iresent  at 
the  examination,  but  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  quarter." 

I  have  no  means  of  testing  the  statements  thus  made.  But  if  they 
can  be  tested  by  a  Parliamentary  Hetnrn  showing  the  nnmber  who 
qualify  for  examination  in  each  class  of  school ,  and  the  number  who 
are  actually  examined,  I  think  the  GrOYemmant  oaght  to  ^rant  it. 

But  in  addition  to  my  scepticism  as  to  the  "  passes/*  there  is 
another  peculiarity  of  the  Convent  Schools — vi^.,  the  nnmber  of 
teachers  employed.  The  popular  idea  is  that  these  schools  are  ex- 
clusively taught  by  nuns.  This  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  perfect 
army  of  unclassed  teachers  in  these  establishments.  I  take  six 
Convent  Schools  in  Dublin  and  six  National  Schools  in  Belfast  by  way 
of  comparison  in  this  respect : 

Dublin  Convent  Schools. 
King's  Inns-street 
Manor  Street 


Gardiner  Street 
Baldoyle 
Lucan   , 
Cabra    , 


Average  Attendance. 
748 
4G2 
985 
150 
152 
114 


Belfast  National  Schools. 
Model  Schools 
Campbell's  Row 
Montgomery  Street 
St.  Joseph's   . 
Largymore     . 
Fisherwick  Place   . 


2G17 

Average  Attendance. 
1041 
257 
190 
517 
244 
260 


2515 


Teachers. 
41 
16 
2G 

5 
10 

7 

105 

Teachers. 
32 

6 

6 
15 

7 


73 


I  have  taken  these  schools  at  random   from    the  Parliamentair 
Betnm.     A  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  Eetam  estal 
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the  fact  that  the  Convent  Schools  hare  a  great  excess  of  teachers  over 
the  other  schools.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  teachers  are  of  an  inferior 
class  does  not  matter  so  much,  seeing  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Convent  Schools  is  composed  of  infanta  and  very  young 
children.  And  in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
convents  have  resources  to  call  upon,  and  are  not  solely  dependent 
upon  the  aid  received  from  the  State. 

Finally,  on  this  head  Dr.  Walsh  parades  fke  reports  on  these  Con- 
vent Schools  by  several  Protestaut  inspectors  in  the  year  1864,  Did 
His  Grace  ever  hear  of  Inspector  Sheridan's  report  ?  Will  he  tell  us 
what  happened  it,  and  how  the  inspector  fared  ?  Why  does  he  not 
quote  it  ? 

When  Dr.  Walsh  carries  his  case  further,  and  attacks  the  Model 
Schools,  his  method  becomes  once  more  apparent.  He  drops  now  all 
idea  of  a  full  comparison  of  the  two  classes  of  schools.  And  instead 
of  this  comparison  a  general  statement  is  made,  and  a  school  of 
each  class  picked  oat  for  comparison.  Now,  in  one  of  the  speeches  I 
delivered,  and  to  which  the  Archbishop  takes  so  much  exception,  I 
gave  the  facts  as  to  each  class  of  school.  They  are  to  be  found  at 
pp.  887-393  of  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commission  for  1890. 
The  first  fact  I  desire  to  place  on  record  is  this — that  when  Dr. 
Walsh  compares  the  Convent  with  the  Model  Schools,  he  is  comparing 
institutions  that  are  essentially  different.  In  the  Convent  Schools  the 
infants  and  children  of  tender  years  constitute  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance.  At  the  Model  Schools  the  infants  and  very 
young  children  only  count  \9  per  cent.  Dr.  Walsh  parades  the 
*'  passes  **  in  the  Convent  Schools,  and  triumphantly  shows  that 
the  Convent  Schools  beat  even  these  high  class  Schools.  Passes  in 
what,  may  I  respectfully  ask  ?  The  Archbishop  refuses  to  see  it. 
But,  after  all,  passes  in  an  Infant  School  are  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  passes  in  a  superior  Elementary  School.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Education  Commissioners  enable  us  to  gauge  the  merits  of 
the  two  classes  of  schools,  minua  the  infants.  And  when  Archbishop 
Walsh  is  deprived  of  his  infants  and  very  young  children  the  facts 
come  out  in  a  totally  different  form.     Here  they  are : 

MODEI,   SCTHOOLS. 

Percentage  of  Pupils  Ex.imined  in  each  Glass  to  the  Total  Number 

Examined  in  all  the  Classes, 

Percentage  in  Infants' grade  ,         .         ,         •         ll*fi 


Class 


I. 

IL 
III. 
IV. 

V, 
VL 


8*2 
li**> 

14'0 

ir)i> 


100 
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Here  are  the  same  figures  for  the  Conyent  Schools 
Percentage  in  Infants'  grade 


9) 

Claaa     I. 

>» 

„     II. 

»> 

„  III. 

ft 

„   IV. 

»t 

„     V. 

>» 

„    VI. 

A  mere  glance  at  these  figures  must  convince  anj  one  that  tbe 
schools  are  so  essentially  different  that  they  cannot  be  comparei 
The  convents  have  the  infants,  and  in  all  the  advanced  classes  take  i 
low  place.  The  Model  Schools  have  a  small  percentage  of  mfants, 
but  move  steadily  up  with  the  advanced  classes.  The  teaching 
is,  in  fact,  on  a  totally  different  plane.  I  repeat  it'  m  absurd  to 
compare  the  passes  of  Convent  with  those  of  Model  Schools.  It  is  im 
to  contrast  the  Convent  with  the  ordinary  National  School,  because 
the  raw  material  operated  upon  is  the  same.  But  eliminatiiig  tha 
infants  here  are  the  figures  for  the  Model  and  Convent  Schools. 

General  Abstract  of  A-xs^ebikg. 

Model  ScbooJft.  Cmiv^i&t  ScIiooIa. 


Reading     . 
Writing    • 
Arithmetic 

97-8             ..,             96*6 
97-5             ...             97-7 
89-6             ...             87-6 

Spelling     . 
Grammar  . 

891 
75-2 

84-4 
72-9 

l^Jeography 
Agriculture 
Book-keeping 
Needlework 

80*6 
71-5 
81-7 
95-2 

76-9 
52-7 
71-7 
94-6 

Not  even  in  needlework  do  the  convents  have  the  advmntage  here. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  pick  out  one  Convent  School  and  compare 
it  with  one  of  the  Model  Schools.  The  results  are  no  doQbi  exoep- 
tkmally  good  at  the  King's  Inns-street  Convent  School  where  the 
teaching  staff'  is  abnormally  large.  And  in  Mrs.  Barrett  the  Avdi- 
iMshop  apparently  has  found  a  lady  with  a  real  genius  for 
But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  And  the  two 
must  be  judged  as  a  whole*  As  to  the  expenditure  on  the  Model 
Schools  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  Conventual 
the  Archbishop  appMurs  to  forget  that  the  Model  Schoob  are 
lishments  loor  tlie  twiining  of  teachers  as  well  as 
And  when  allowance  is  made  for  this>  the  cost  of  theae 
esceeaiTes. 
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missed  the  real  point  of  my  argument.  I  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
National  Board  ought  not  to  endow  a  Convent  School  by  a  capitation 
grant  of  10s.  to  ruin  their  own  Model  School.  Dr.  Walsh  says 
this  is  another  attack  on  the  Convent  Schools,  and  that  the  grant 
is  12^.  How  does  that  fact  affect  my  argument?  If  the  objection 
was  to  10s.,  is  it  lessened  when  the  bribe  is  made  into  12s.  ? 

I  conclude  this  controversy  by  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  supporters  of  the  mixed  and  non-sectarian  system  of  education  in 
Ireland  at  the  general  character  of  the  Gk)vemment  Education  Bill. 
It  was  feared  by.  many  that  an  inroad  would  be  made  on  that  system 
of  education  which  has  withstood  the  attacks  of  a  packed  Commission 
and  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  This  danger  is 
happily  passed  for  the  present.  The  Irish  clerical  party  has  met 
with  a  rebuff.  And  the  cause  of  education  has  been  saved  fix)m  a 
great  danger. 

T.  W.  Russell. 


VOL.  LXL  2  U 


SHADY  TRUTHS.* 


SHADY  Truths — ^what  does  the  phrase  mean?  It  has  a  doable 
aspect.  It  may  and  does  mean  something  that  is  not  at  onoo 
apparent^  something  that  does  not  make  its  way  the  moment  it  is  started, 
something  the  natural  man  may  even  be  disposed  flatly  to  deny.  T^th 
this  warning  beforehand,'  disputants  are  evidently  entitled  to  great 
liberty.  It  is  entirely  within  the  right  of  every  one  to  hesitate^  to  donbt, 
to  question,  to  deny,  all  that  may  foUow.  And  they  may  feel  that 
they  are  not  only  intellectually  right,  but  are  morally  justified  in  this 
attitude  of  scepticism.  They  may  probably  rely  on  no  scant  measure 
of  popular  support.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  shady  truths 
are  shady  in  something  more  than  the  obscurity  that  interferes  with 
their  ready  recognition.  Besides  not  looking  sound,  they  often  don't 
look  nice.  They  are  in  conflict  with  popular  sentiment.  But  stiU 
if  they  are  true  they  are  true,  and  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessaiy 
to  insist  upon  them  because  they  may  be  disliked.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  flrst  of  these  shady  truths  I  want  to  insist  upon.     It  is — 

Saving,  not  spending,  makes  work  for  the  workman.  What 
nonsense  !  It  is  opposed  to  common  sense.  The  experience  of  eveiy 
man  shows  it  is  false.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around  to  get  rid 
of  this  absurdity.  We  see  a  man  given  to  spending^-even,  it  may 
be,  running  through  his  fortune.  He  may  not  be  doing  much  good  to 
himself  or  to  his  family^  and  on  that  ground  we  may  have  to  condemn  his 
conduct,  but  as  he  sets  his  money  flying  so  he  sets  workmen  at  work. 
All  his  extravagances  involve  the  employment  of  others,  sometimes 
perhaps  on  unworthy  objects,  sometimes  on  worthy,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  and  is  beside  the  argument.  Giving  work  is  what  we 
are  talking  about,  and  that  the  spender  gives  work  is  as  dear  as 
*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Liskcard,  Janaary  26,  1892. 
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noonday.  Look  at  the  other  side,  at  the  fellow  who  spends  nothing, 
and  saves  as  much  as  he  cao  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  No 
servants,  no  labourers,  no  tradesinen  bless  him.  He  lives  without 
benefiting  anybody,  and  if  every  one  were  like  him,  the  workmen 
would  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  This  first  truth  is  shady,  for  it 
is  untrue,  and  it  is  shady,  for  it  teaches  men  to  be  selfish  instead  of 
being  generous,  to  be  niggardly  where  they  should  be  liberal,  to  be 
grasping  where  they  should  partake  with  their  fellows. 

Here  is  a  coil  to  deal  with,  and  how  shall  we  begin  ?  I  fancy  my 
opponent  a  little  flustered  with  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the 
crude  fallacy  I  have  put  forward  as  a  truth,  with  no  more  apology  than 
is  admitted  in  calling  it  a  shady  one ;  and  perhaps  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  ask  him  to  put  aside  for  a  few  moments  the  too 
exciting  proposition  that  has  been  launched,  and  to  contemplate  two 
lives  spent  side  by  side  in  the  north  of  England  a  century  or  so  ago. 
The  illustration  is  not  new,  thongh  I  know  not  with  whom  it  originated : 
but  the  argument  involved  in  it  seems  relegated  to  the  shade  as  soon 
as  it  is  appreciated,  and  apparently  it  cannot  be  cited  too  often.  The 
two  were  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  one  had  all  the  virtues* 
and  faults  of  his  class  and  generation.  He  kept  a  large  house, 
with  open-handed  hospitality.  A  huge  retinue  of  servants  ministered 
to  his  pleasures.  His  horses  were  famous,  but  more  than  his  horses 
he  loved  his  fighting  cocks,  the  breeds  pluck  and  combative  tenacity  of 
which  excited  his  utmost  enthusiasm.  How  he  would  have  wondered 
could  he  have  been  persuaded  that  from  some  capricious  ground  of 
cruelty  another  century  would  forbid  to  men  the  rapture  of  a  cock- 
fight !  His  cellars  were  worthy  of  his  magnificence,  and  though  his 
great  grandson  to-day  may  lament  an  income  reduced  by  the  interest 
of  his  mortgages,  no  one  in  his  own  time  hesitated  to  hail  him  the 
friend  as  he  was  the  prince  of  the  whole  country-side,  who  kept  the 
great  social  machine  going  by  his  munificence.  Now  turn  to  the« 
other  noble.  He  kept  no  house  at  all.  A  maid,  or  a  couple  of  maids^ 
sufficed  to  attend  upon  him.  Neither  pleasures  of  the  field  nor  of  th& 
table  attracted  him,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  at  the- 
lose  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  employment,  which  his  own  self- 
denial  cost  his  neighbours.  People  said  he  had  a  craze.  He  set 
himself  to  work,  with  his  chosen  friend  and  adviser,  to  construct  a 
canal,  which  shonld  be  a  great  highway  of  trade  in  the  north-west,, 
and  he  saved  every  penny  of  his  income  to  fulfil  this  project.  Ther 
feat  was  accomplished,  and  remains  an  enduring  monument  of  his 
energy,  and  an  equally  enduring  spring  of  profit  and  utility  in  the 
working  of  the  industrial  world.  The  saving  of  this  duke  created  an  enor- 
mous endowment  for  his  family,  but  it  provided  also  an  ever-recurrent 
meansof  employment  for  successive  generations  of  workmen.  Comparing, 
therefore,the  two  lives  what  have  we  fb  say  ?  Each  commanded  the  meana 
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of  support  of  many  lives,  and  eacli — such  is  tbe  firat  superficial  v'iew 
used  tbem,  we  may  say  expended  them,  as  remimeratioQ  for  servic 
desired  by  him.  Bat  the  services  rendered  to  tbe  one  expired  u 
they  were  rendered ;  tbe  services  desired  by  and  rendered  to  th^ 
other  left  as  their  product  the  means,  and  Bometbing  more  than  the 
means,  of  employment,  an  implement  making  work  more  prodacfciTe 
and  80  inviting  and  repaying,  even  necesBitating,  the  employment  of 
workmen  through  an  aftertime.  What  the  one  had  he  spent  and  it 
was  gone.  What  the  other  had  he  employed,  and  saved  by  employ- 
ment, and  tbe  result  has  again  been  a  source  of  coutinuons  employ- 
ment. He  added,  he  created,  and  made,  and  may  almost  be  said  lo 
have  since  maintained,  a  new  line  of  work  for  workmen.  As  fertile 
other,  we  have  talked  of  his  mortgages,  and  these  represent 
absolute  destruction  of  what  might  have  been  abiding  me-ans 
employment'-something  very  like  the  reverse  of  the  making"  of  w 
for  the  workman,  a  logs  and  a  permanent  loss  to  the  industrial  com- 
munity. 

If  these   two   lives    can  be   taken    as    examples    of    saving   and 
spending,  there  would  seem  after  all  to  be  some  ground  for  snbmitting* 
the  shady  truth  that  saving  not  spending  makes  work   for  tbe  work 
man.    Not  a  bit  of  it,  says  the  objector.      The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
case  was  not  a  fair  case  of  saving  \  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  resulta 
of  judicious  expenditure.     Ifc   proves   nothing — not   indeed    that  w« 
need  go  ao  far  to  find  an  example  of  the  same  virtue.      Haven't  w« 
had  something  like  it  in  our  own  Coniwall,  though,  it  may  be  said,  on 
a  smaller  scale  ?     Haven't  we  heard  of  a   man   in   this  county  who 
gave  himself  up  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  not  to   make  a  canal  bat  to 
construct  a  railway,  rnnniiig  from  sea  to  sea  with  a  harbonr  at  each 
end  for  the  trade  he  planned   to   develop  ?     His  faith   and    energy 
were  akin  to  the    Duke^s,  and   hts   memory   deserves   eqaal  honour. 
But   these    are  exceptional    cases.      If  their    saving    has    been    the 
constant  means  of  making  work  for  the  workman,  you  cannot  dedoce 
from  SQch  instances  support  for  the  general  proposition  that  saving 
as  a  rule  must  be  credited  with  this  result.      Well,  what  is  saving  as 
we  understand  it,  and  as   it  is  practised  by  those  who  save  to-day  ? 
The  miser  who  secretes   his   gold    in    a   stocking   cannot   indeed   be 
credited  with  much  result  from  the  action.      He  is  no  better  than  the 
spendthrift^  be  is  indeed  on  all  fours  with  bim  in  that  what  he  does 
is  exhausted   in   the  first   stroke ;  and  the  only    difference    between 
them  is  that  some  one  may  find  the  miser's  gold  after  he  has  departed 
and  attempt  new  uses  with  it.      But  this  hoarding  miser  is  not  the 
saving  man  of  to-day.      It  is   not   with    such  that  we  are  concerned. 
When  a  man  saves  nowadays,  he  turns  his  saving  to  account.      He 
uses  it.      He    makes    it  grow.      He   wants  a  return — it  may  be  of 
profit,  it  may  be  of  interest.     If  the  former,  he  is  obviously  worklog 
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in  til©  same  spirit  as  the  Dnke  of  Bridge  water  or  Mr.  TreflFry.  He 
may  not  constmct  a  canal  or  make  a  railway,  Ke  may  not  open  a 
mine  or  boild  a  harbour ;  no  new  enterprise  may  illustrate  his  large- 
mindedness,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  profit  he  is  developing  or  conduct^ 
ing  some  labour-sustaining  industry,  he  means  to  keep  it  up,  to  turn 
it  over  again  and  again,  to  make  it  productive  and  reproductive,  and 
though  he  may  fail^ — for  he  may  make  mistakes  in  design,  or  his 
powers  of  performance  may  not  be  equal  to  his  ambition — yet  it  is 
plain  that  in  his  method  of  saving  what  is  at  his  disposal  he  is 
giving  work  to  the  workman  which  would  not  happen  if  he  spent  and 
exhausted  the  store  he  is  saving  and  ntilising. 

**  Yea,  yes,  that  may  be  the  case  with  hina/*  is  the  answer,  **  but 
how  about  the  ordinary  man  who  simply  leaves  his  money  to  fructify 
at  interest  with  his  bankers  ? "  Let  us  then  pursue  his  conduct, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  ordinary  investors.  He  looks  to 
get  interest ;  and  those  who  take  his  money,  and  allow  him  interest, 
must  look  to  making  the  interest  they  pay  him  and  something  more 
may  be.  But  metal  of  itself  does  not  grow  bigger.  **  When  did 
friendship  take  a  breed  of  barren  metal  of  a  friend  ?  "  says  Antonio ; 
and  the  disdainful  question  of  the  Venetian  is  an  echo  of  the  judgment 
of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men.  But,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
it  is  the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  analysis.  As  we  go  on  and  on,  we 
come  at  last  upon  the  man  whose  conduct  is  an  explanation  of  the 
puzzle  how  interest  comes  to  be  paid.  The  money  is  found  at  the  last 
employed  in  obtaining  some  materials — implements,  merchandise,  com- 
modities, what  may  perhaps  be  shortly  called  usable  things — which  are 
used  in  co-operation  with  labour  in  the  production  or  reproduction  of 
something  replacing  the  things  used  up,  with  a  surplus.  Saving  by 
a  mere  investor  presumes  interest,  and  interest  is  at  last  traced  to  the 
reproductive  use  of  usable  things  obtained  through  saving.  It  is  true 
that,  while  saving  generally  oi^eratea  as  an  actual  addition  to  the  stock 
of  the  world,  sometimes  it  only  rescues  from  destruction  what  would 
otherwise  be  destroyed  without  an  equivalent ;  as,  when  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  a  spendthrift,  who  gives  in  exchange  some  imple- 
ments of  production  he  cannot  so  readily  eat  up ;  but  whether  it  keeps 
the  store  undiminished  or  adds  to  it»  it  is  savijig  which  provides, 
maintains,  and  establishes  work  for  the  workman  ;  and  the  man  who 
simply  deposits  his  money  in  a  bank  at  interest  does  as  really  and 
truly  set  the  machine  in  motion  as  he  who  at  first-hand  devotes  hia 
savings  to  some  enterprise  of  his  own  choice,  conducted  under  his 
own  superintendence  and  inspiration.  So  I  revert  to  my  shady 
truth,  which  I  hold  to  be  established.  I  would  not  have  every  one 
of  the  same  opinion — at  least  all  at  once.  Let  it  be  turned  over  and 
over.  It  may  be  tested  by  the  facts  of  life  as  they  surround  us.  If 
in  the  end  the  doctrine  is  accepted,  wcdl ;  if  not,  why  the  truth  in 
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lahadj,  and  I  won't  oompkin.  Bat  in  workiDg  np  tlte  propontioa  wi 
have  stumbled  upon  another  shady  trath,  and  here  it  is : 

Whatever  seems  to  be  laid  by,  what  is  really  nvad  by  those  wh< 
save,  is  not  money,  bat  ttsable  things.  Bat,  before  entering  upon  thii 
there  are  two  observations  which  onght  to  be  made  by  way  of  oaatioE 
with  respect  to  the  proposition  we  have  been  investigating.  In  th^ 
€rst  place,  I  have  not  been  dealing  at  all  with  the  moral  qnestixm  hoiii 
far  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  spends  and  how  far  he  is  under  an  obligatioi 
to  save.  I  have  been  tracing  only  the  consequential  operat'ions  d 
saving,  which  must,  indeed,  have  a  considerable  bearinff  on  tlu 
definition  of  moral  duty  in  relation  to  it ;  but  I  have  abstained  fxfm 
taij  such  application  of  the  proposition  sought  to  be  estabUcdied 
Whether  a  particular  man  ought  to  save,  and  how  much  he  ooght  to 
eave,  must  be  answered  according  to  circumstances  in  each  oaae.  F(» 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  held  that,  within  oertain 
limits,  a  man  may  spend  for  himself;  and  the  practical  question  tonu 
upon  the  ascertainment  of  these  limits.  I  have  not  tried  this  task, 
«nd  I  must  repeat  the  caution  against  its  being  supposed  that  I  faaya. 
My  second  observation  is  akin  to  my  first.  The  man  who  disooven 
i;hat  by  saving  he  makes  work  for  the  workman  is  not  entitled  to 
plume  himself  on  his  virtue  when  he  makes  the  discovery.  It  u 
ithe  intent  in  the  mind  of  the  actor  which  determines  the  mora] 
•character  of  his  action,  and  when  a  thing  done  produces  oonaeqnenoef 
oieither  foreseen  nor  intended,  the  doer  may  felicitate  himself  om  hif 
luck,  but  not  on  his  virtue.  Saving  may  sometimes  be  a  vice,  how- 
ever happy  the  results.  I  leave  it  to  casuists  to  work  out  the  inquiry 
thus  suggested. 

Now  for  the  proposition  that,  whatever  seems  to  be  saved,  it  is  not 
money  but  usable  things  (a  very  large  phrase)  that  are  really  accu- 
mulated. There  is  one  rough  and  ready  way  in  which  this  may  b( 
tested.  The  inhabitants  of  this  United  Kingdom  make  enormoui 
additions  to  their  wealth  every  year.  Mr.  Giffen  has  attempted  ai 
estimate  of  the  average  addition — a  task  of  enormous  difficnltg 
because  prices  go  up  and  down,  and  the  thing  that  may  be  worth  i 
certain  sum  to-day  may  be  worth  more  or  worth  less  this  day  twelve- 
month though  absolutely  unchanged  in  itself.  It  is  as  completely 
the  same  thing  as  is  possible  with  human  creations,  but  the  selling 
price  changes.  However,  Mr.  Giffen  has  made  out  that  in  the  coarse 
of  ten  years,  1875  to  1885,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  increased  from 
£8,500,000,000  to  £10,000,000,000,  or  let  us  say  at  least  £150,000,OOC 
a  year.  But  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  money  within  ou 
borders  ?  Substantially  there  has  been  no  increase  at  all,  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  may  have  diminished.  The  e intimates  which  bankers 
and  statisticians  put  forward  nowadays  of  the  coin  we  possess  arc 
certainly  less  than  they  used  to  be.     Great  additions  have  been  made 
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to  the  stock  of  things,  none  to  the  stock  of  money.  Even  he  who 
has  never  conacionsly  changed  the  character  of  his  savings,  whose 
enrplus  income  has  been  surplus  money  and  has  been  deposited  as  such 
with  his  banker,  has  nnconsclonsly  helped  to  send  his  savings  back 
into  the  use  of  the  commnnity,  and  his  accumulations  are  ultimately 
Tepresented  by  the  thingg  which  the  customers  of  the  banker  have 
^ot  together  and  are  using  in  the  enlargement,  development,  and 
maintenance  of  the  great  workshop  of  the  world.  Sometimes  the 
cian  has  consciously  done  for  himself  what  is  perhaps  more  fref|uently 
done  unconsciously  through  a  banker.  The  holder  of  railway  deben- 
ture stock  is  part  proprietor  of  the  railway.  The  man  who  lends 
money  to  a  great  municipality  justly  regards  its  waterworks,  its  gas- 
works, or  its  harbours  as  the  forms  in  which  his  savings  have  been 
embodied.  So  with  respect  to  the  lenders  to  Indian  and  Colonial 
Governments.  What  the  saver  might  have  spent  passes  through  many 
transformations,  it  may  be,  to  India  or  the  colony  and  sustains  the 
making  of  railways  or  works  in  which  his  savings  are  &ced.  And 
the  lender  to  a  banker  must  not  think  that  his  money  lies  all  locked 
np  in  a  safe,  developing  in  the  dark  mysterious  qualities  of  growth 
which  atford  him  his  annual  interest.  Out  goes  the  money,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  as  it  comes  in.  A  comparatively  small  proportion 
is  kept  in  the  bank  for  instantaneous  calls,  the  rest  is  Hying  about 
from  hand  to  hand — circulating  as  itf^is  called — and  the  banker's 
set  off  is  represented  by  all  kinds  of  substantial  things  in  the  hands 
of  his  debtors  which  can  be  converted  into  money  under  pressure  at 
every  degree  of  rate  of  rapidity.  Bankers,  indeed,  make  a  little 
ecrap  of  money  go  a  long  way,  and  the  best  among  them  is  he  who 
tnakes  the  least  quantity  serve  to  provide  for  all  demands  without 
suspicion  of  hesitation.  As  to  whether  all  bankers  could  at  any  and 
-every  moment  meet  a  combination  of  all  their  creditors  presenting 
simultaneously  all  their  possible  accumulated  demands— I  do  not  wish 
to  excite  alarms,  but  this  is  a  case  where  recognition  of  the  truth 
tnay  prevent  panic, — it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  money  existed  to  make 
the  feat  possible.  The  question  is  like  another  that  may  be  suggested, 
^nd,  in  fact,  does  arise  too  oflen  in  life.  Can  all  the  audience  of 
hall,  church,  or  theatre,  pass  at  one  and  the  same  moment  through 
its  doors  ?  The  world  is  organised  on  a  theory  of  human  reasonable- 
ness, which  sometimes  breaks  down.  There  is  not,  there  never  can 
be,  this  extravagant  facility  of  exit.  There  are  not,  there  never  can 
be»  the  means  of  a  universal  simultaneous  liquidation  of  all  debts. 
Movements  sometimes  arise  tending  to  such  a  demand,  but  generally 
pass  off.  At  times,  however,  they  will  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  be 
abated,  and  in  such  circumstances  many  devices  have  been  employed. 
One  of  the  commoneBt  is  to  authorise  some  State  bureau  to  issue 
certiBcates  for  money  in  excess  of  the  money  in  the  bureau,  and  to 
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provide  that  creditors  may  be  fobbed  oflf  with  such  certificate! 
if  they  were  so  many  ba^  of  hard  coin,  and  this  mode  of  action  is  of 
sovereign  effect  in  producing  peace.  Another  more  drastic  method — 
not  familiar  to  our  experience — called  a  moratorium,  simply  provideft 
that  for  a  stated  interval  no  debtor  shall  be  under  any  obligation  t» 
pay  any  debt.  These  are  the  devices  to  which  we  and  others  awi 
from  time  to  time  driven^  %vben  men  forget  that  though  they  may] 
individually  save  money  the  money  is  not  saved.  If  interest  is  to 
earned — ^and  it  is  interest  savers  seek — the  coin  kept  in  band  can  nev« 
be  enough  to  satisfy  a  simultaneous  presentation  of  all  possible  claimSh^ 
All  that  can  be  expected  is  that  enough  should  be  stored  to  satiafy 
the  ordinar}"  course,  plus  a  margin  for  the  extraordinary  demands  fof j 
which  a  reasonable  precaution  can  be  taken.  These  consideratu 
naturally  lead  us  onwards.  As  we  grope  our  way  in  the  shade 
outlines  of  things  become  clearer;  our  eyes  adapt  themselves  to 
twEight,  and  further  definition  is  possible.  If  when  we  singly  appear 
to  accumulate  money  we  are  in  fact  co-operating  in  the  accumalatioo 
of  things,  can  we  trace  any  connection  between  the  borrowing  and 
knding  of  money  and  the  movement  of  things  ?  We  have  already 
seen  some  reason  for  discriminating  between  the  normal  action  of 
mankind  and  the  acute  supervenient  crises  which  sometimes  disturb  it* 
When  from  some  cause  or  other  the  alarm  of  liquidation  is  excited, 
and  people  are  jostling  and  ihmbling  over  one  another  in  the  golden 
gangways,  money »  hard  money,  is  the  last  as  it  is  the  first  object  of 
desire.  The  stress  continues  or  increases  till  at  the  psychological  momeni 
the  proper  functionary  proclaims  :  '*  Let  my  paper  be  gold,"  and  the 
lit  passes.  Ajfiavit  canrdlarius  d  (lissi}fti7itin\  But  the  course  is 
otherwise  in  ordiuary  circumstances,  A  man  has  money — the  surplus 
of  his  earnings  or  receipts- — and  puts  it  into  a  bank.  We  have  seen 
that  this  means  that  there  are  commodities  ready  at  his  call  in 
exchange  for  his  money,  which  he  might  have  obtained  and  used  upy 
either  personally  or  through  ministers  of  his  pleasure ;  the  resnlt  in 
either  case  being  a  final  consumption  of  such  oommodities ;  but  h<»  ^A 
prefers  a  permanent  return,  which  can  only  bo  obtained  by  reproduc-  H| 
tive  use,  and  his  power  is  passed  on  through  his  banker  till  it  cornea 
to  be  exercised  by  some  trusted  person  who  has  in  contemplation  a 
scheme  of  reproductive  employment.  Behind  the  borrowing  and 
lending  of  money  there  is  thus  seen  in  working  the  borrowing 
and  lending  of  things,  which,  reserved  by  thrifc  from  immediate 
and  final  consumption,  are  devoted  by  enterprise  to  some  abiding 
and  reproductive  use,  A  banker  who  turns  over  his  bill-case 
feels  the  world  moving  under  his  fingers.  It  would  seem  that 
if  we  put  aside  those  acute  crises  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed,  the  question  whether  money  is  cheap  or  dear  really  depends 
upon   the  relation  between  the  efliciency  of  thrift  in  a  community 
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and  the  opportunity  its  circumstances  offer  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  things  thrift  abstains  from  consaming.  It  is  in  any 
case  a  confusion  of  language  to  say  money  is  cheap  or  dear  when  the 
consideration  paid  by  the  borrower  is  low  or  high ;  money  is  only 
cheap  when  an  unusually  large  qaantity  of  it  has  to  be  given  for 
ordinary  commodities,  and  is  dear  when  an  nnusaally  small  quantity 
suffices  for  their  acquisition  ;  but,  while  scales  of  prices  may  vary — 
indicating  an  affluence  or  a  scarcity  of  money — the  chronic  causes  of 
thrift  and  enterprise,  upon  which  depend  the  rat«a  paid  for  the  use 
of  things,  may  and  do  operate  independently  of  the  particular  ruling 
Bcale  for  the  time  being,  Changes  in  the  scale  do,  without  doubt» 
indicate  the  operation  of  causes  which  may  facilitate  thrift  or 
stimulate  enterprise ;  but,  whether  the  scale  be  relatively  high  or 
low,  whether  the  standard  of  prices  be  as  it  was  four  hundred  years 
ago  as  it  is  to-day,  the  rate  of  interest  is  normally  determined  by  the 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  things  thrift  accumulates  and  the 
quantity  enterprise  is  ready  to  absorb.  The  energy  of  thrift  may 
outrun  the  apparent  opportunity  of  enterprise  and  interest  be  low,  as 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  experience  of  Holland  ; 
or  the  openings  for  enterprise  may  exhaust  the  resoarces  of  a  most 
efficient  thrift — the  normal  condition  of  younger  colonies ;  and 
between  these  extremes  every  variety  of  relation  may  exist.  But  it 
is  time  to  stop.  We  must  refrain  from  pftrsuing  the  shady  avenuea 
that  allure  us.  It  is  too  easy  to  roam  in  speculations  about  currency 
**  in  wandering  mazes  lost.*'  It  is  necessary  rather  to  turn  back  and 
pick  up  a  truth  or  two  more  intimately  connected  with  the  first  I 
ventured  to  propound,  and  certainly  not  less  shady,  if  shadiness  can 
be  tested  by  the  vehemence  and  pertinacity  of  opposition. 

I  launched  the  proposition,  **  Saving,  not  spending,  makes  work."" 
Take  this  correlative  truth  for  consideration : 

Work  can  be  maintained  only  so  far  as  saving  precedes  it.  The 
original  proposition  has  not  always  commanded  assent.  This  cor- 
relative proposition  has  quite  recently  been  met  with  strong  con- 
demnation. A  short  and  simple  refutation  of  it  has  been  advanced. 
"  You  say,"  thus  runs  the  argument,  '*  work  can  be  maintained  only 
80  far  as  saving  precedes  it ;  but  what  is  it  you  save  ?  Is  not  this 
necessarily  part  of  the  product  of  work,  and,  if  so,  does  not  the  pro- 
position involve  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  work  is  impossible  unless 
something  precedes  it,  which  is  itself  a  creation  of  work?  A  thing 
cannot  depend  for  existence  upon  the  existence  of  its  own  consequent." 
This  is  a  very  plausible,  apparently  fatal,  argument;  but  let  m© 
parallel  it  with  another.  Suppose  I  say  that  children  are  reared, 
thanks  to  the  nurture  and  care  they  receive  from  their  parents*  and 
some  one  retorted  that  the  parents  had  once  been  children  themselves, 
as  all  parents  before  them.     Would  one,  in  view  of  this  retort,  whicU 
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IB  a  truth,  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  dictam  that  childran  owa  tibi 

rearing  to  their  parents  ?     I  think  not.     The  answer  would  be  tlu 

whafcever  we  most  oonceive  of  the  dicnmstanoes  in  wbidi  tlie  fii 

irnman  being  crawled  into  existence,  it  is  still  a  tmth  of  Ufa,  aa  f 

know  it,  that,  bat  for  the  nortore  and  care  of  parents,  chiidrsn  won 

not  be  reared.     The  argament  for  the  dependence  of  work  npc 

saving  is  stronger.  We  may  puzzle  ourselves  over  the  logical  dflcimnia 

a  primitive  man  sharpening  his  flint,  and  upon  what  store  of  food  or  < 

strength  he  proceeded ;  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  in  the  woti 

of  industry  as  we  know  it,  no  man  does  any  work  save  as  he 

sustained  in  doing  it ;  that  no  group  of  men  can  co-operate  in  pv 

dudng  any  work  unless  there  are  means  ready  to  sustain  them  in  i 

production,  and,  if  this  production  be  a  work  of  time,  the  proviaic 

must  be  commensurate  with  the  labour.    There  must  be  a  stora  befo 

the  work  can  be  undertaken.     If  the  work  is  to  be  completed,  tl 

etore  must  be  big  enough  at  the  outset,  or  there  must  be  meana  < 

replenishing  it  whilst  the  work  is  in  progress.     When  the  enterprii 

is  completed,  it  represents  the  consumption  of  all  the  store  tliat  hi 

been  provided  to  arrive  at  the  end.     When  the  work  is   finished 

may  be  used  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  reproduction  of  the  afea 

used  up  in  making  it,  and  the  enterprise  will  be  a  success  if  all  th 

has  gone  out  comeej  back  with  something  more ;  but,  before  this  u 

begins,  a  store,  more  or  Idb  considerable,  must  have  been  expende 

.and  must  have  been  saved.     Consider  what  goes  to  the  making  of 

big  ship,  and  still  more  of  a  big  railway.     Neither  could  be  begi 

unless  savings  had  been  effected  beforehand.    Each  can  be  carried  < 

only  so  far  as  savings  have  been  forthcoming  to  sustain  it.      It  is  ] 

answer  to  this  argument,  as  some  seem  to  have  thought,  that  tl 

work  accomplished  at  any  time  is  an  equivalent  to  the  stores  th 

have  been  consumed  in  accomplishing  it.     This  may  be  true,  and 

well  conceived  enterprises  will  be   true ;  but  it  does  not  affect  tl 

truth  we  have  been  insisting  upon,  that,  without  the  pre-^xistenoe 

the  stores  thrift  has  provided,  the  work  could  not  have  been  don 

Observe,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  sources  whence  these  neoessa 

savings  are  obtained.     A  body  of  workmen  may  agree  together 

^undertake  a  certain  work,  each  having  stored  enough  to  sustain  hio 

self  to  the  end  of  it,  or  some  of  the  workmen — the  whole  body  st 

undertaking  the  work  for    themselves — may  borrow  from    frieni 

•enough  to  enable  them  to  do  their  quota ;   or,  again,  another  bo< 

having  accumulated  the  necessary  store,  may  go  to  the  workmen  ai 

employ  the  latter  by  agreement  to  do  the  work,  paying  them  out 

their  accumulated  stores  to  carry  it  through.     All  these  are  separa 

forms  of  industrial  enterprise  found  existing,  with  or  without  mod 

^cations;    but  they  are    all   consistent  with — they   do,  indeed,  x 

require — a  provision  of  savings  suflficient  to  carry  the  work  thiongh., 
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the  work  ia  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  technical  langoage  of  the 
schools,  labour  is  limited  by  capital ;  but  I  have  not  said  labourers 
are  limited  by  capitalists,  fur  that  is  apparently  taken  as  a  suggestion 
-of  servitude,  and  causes  a  degree  of  irritation  very  unfriendly  to  clear 
thinking'. 

Yet  a  brace  of  shady  truths,  and  I  have  done. 

Hitherto  it  may  be  confessed  1  have  been  exalting  saving,  but  now 
t  am  going  to  do  something  that  may  rather  seem  as  a  glorification  of 
destruction.  There  is  that  scatt^reth  and  yet  increaseth,  is  a  saying 
of  old  time,  and  the  seed  that  is  saved  is  only  saved  to  be  scattered, 
tut  thereout  cometh  in  due  time  the  increase.  We  save  in  the  form 
of  usable  things,  and  as  they  are  usable  so  must  they  be  used^  or  the 
very  purpose  and  benefit  of  saving  is  lost.  But  I  want  to  go  some- 
what further  than  this — ^which  indeed,  though  true,  is  scarcely  shady. 
What  I  want  you  to  consider  is  this,  that,  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
eumption  in  use  of  the  things  we  have  saved,  our  greatest  progress  is 
marked  by  the  bringing  to  nought  of  the  treasures,  material  and  im- 
tnaterial,  whether  of  useful  things  or  trained  faculties,  we  have  been 
at  pains  to  acquire  and  maintain.  The  implements  of  one  generation 
ftre  neglected  by  the  next.  The  arts  and  methods  of  work  of  our 
fathers  are  superseded  by  the  processes  of  to-day.  Hand-looms  may 
have  been  a  great  invention,  and  may  be  costly,  but  the  time  comes 
when  they  are  superseded,  and  find  their  way  prematurely  to  the 
«crap-heap.  A  silent  revolution  is  continually  going  on ;  the  better 
our  progress  the  speedier  the  change,  and  the  more  rapid  the  abandon- 
ment of  costly  and  precious  machinery.  Happily  things  get  worn 
out,  but  worn  out  or  not  they  must  be  thrown  aside  or  degraded  to 
nse  in  some  obscure  corner  where  with  endless  pains  an  effort  is  made 
to  keep  up  by  redoubled  personal  care  and  labour  a  failing  straggle 
with  the  quicker  and  better  work  made  possible  by  the  use  of  newer 
implements.  Every  step  we  advance  puts  out  of  use  and  turns  to  no 
account  something  that  had  been  anxiously  and  laboriously  got  together. 
Progress  tramples  on  things,  and  the  spectacle  excites  very  little  pity, 
though  tlie  owner  of  the  possession  thus  left  behind  doe^  not  always 
6hare  the  joy  of  the  movement.  Fancy  the  numberless  little  mills 
that  used  to  adorn  our  valleys,  beloved  by  poets  and  painters,  nearly 
all  gone,  leaving  picturesque  decaying  ruins  behind  them,  as  much  out 
of  date  as  Russell's  waggons  or  the  little  coasting  schooners  that 
brought  our  tradesman  a  goods  from  the  London  mart  to  our  sea- 
ports half  a  century  ago  at  the  rate  of  a  voyage  every  other  month 
or  even  longer.  But  the  other  half  of  this  truth  is  not  so  easily 
accepted.  We  can  regard  with  comparative  equanimity  the  super- 
eession  of  things,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  workmen  to  rejoice  in  the 
enpersession  of  faculties.  That  the  craft  we  have  learnt  should  go 
out  of  date»  that  the  dexterity  on  which  we  have  prided  ourselves 
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should  be  rivalled  and  more  than  riyalled  by  a  wretched  oombJBatMa 
of  steel  and  iron  with  a  splatter  of  steam  behind  it  is  a  difficult  tluog 
to  stomach.  The  change  lessens  the  toil  of  life  ;  it  enables  things  to 
be  got  with  less  labour ;  it  multiplies  them  for  the  use  of  all ;  but, 
when  we  have  gummed  np  these  things  in  the  maxim  that  the  more 
we  make  work  unnecessary  the  greater  is  our  industrial  progress,  wo 
are  expressing  a  truth  so  shady  that  I  am  not  surprised  so  many 
should  find  their  gorge  rise  at  it  with  disgust.  Make  work  nnneoessaiy ! 
says  the  natural  man,  especially  if  he  be  a  workman,  what  I 'want  ii 
to  make  work  more  necessary.  I  hasten  to  couple  my  last  propositioi 
with  another  with  which  indeed  it  is  in  the  experience  of  life  indis- 
solubly  associated.  The  more  we  make  work  unnecessary  the  greater 
(Our  progress ;  yes,  but  the  more  we  make  work  unnecessary  the  greater 
the  demand  for  work  that  springs  into  existence.  There  is  no  limit 
to  our  desires.  Supply  one  more  easily  than  hitherto,  and  anotlier 
arises  seeking  gratification ;  and  the  fact  that  the  first  has  been  B» 
easily  supplied  gives  us  the  means  of  gratifying  the  second.  If  labour 
is  dispensed  with,  what  went  to  remunerate  that  labour  in  the  past  i» 
left  free  to  remunerate  the  same  quantity  of  human  toil  devoted  to 
some  service  that  has  been  waiting  to  be  developed — nay,  every  real 
discovery  involves  more  than  this,  for  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the 
toil  necessary  to  supply  some  want  of  the  social  world,  it  shows  thai 
with  the  same  toil  as  before  a  larger  world  can  be  supplied.  And 
there  is  a  middle  course  we  may  adopt.  We  need  not  increase  tha 
world  to  the  utmost  at  the  cost  of  falling  back  to  the  same  measure  of 
toil  as  before.  We  may  rest  at  an  intermediate  stage,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  a  reduction  of  the  individuaFs  toil,  and  a  multiplicatioB 
of  the  ranks,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  numbers  of  the  toilers.  I 
need  not  point  out  what  trades  have  been  developed,  what  wants 
have  craved  and  received  gratification  within  this  generation  throngh 
the  surplus  of  means  which  the  cheapening  of  the  supply  of  former 
wants  has  made  possible.  Happy  those  who  are  on  the  alert  for  new 
openings,  whose  brains  are  quick,  whose  hands  are  cunning,  whose 
minds  are  ready  !  They  can  contemplate  our  shady  truths  without 
embarrassment,  nay,  even  find  them  radiant.  They  catch  occasion  as 
it  arises,  and  new  opportunities  call  on  them  not  in  vain.  The  great 
world-machine  moves,  and  in  its  remorseless  sweep  flings  aside  things 
and  persons  alike  that  are  found  wanting ;  but  as  occupations  go 
occupations  come.  It  is  for  man  to  be  master  of  his  fate,  and  to  put 
before  himself  as  the  great  art  of  life  the  training  of  his  faculties  for 
any  hazard. 

Leonard  CovKttasr. 
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TOV  are  unfair — you,  who  teach  the  rest  of  ua  that  justice  is 
most  often  charity^  dear  Signora  Elena,"  remonstrated  Bald- 
win. *'  For  it  is  unfair  to  jodge  the  present  condition  of  any  one, 
and  particularly  of  your  humble  servant,  by  his  opinion  of  several 
years  ago.  Now,  it  must  ba  three,  five,  even  seven  years  ago  since 
Carlo  wrote  down  our  talks  dr  omnibus  rchus  et  qmbiisdam  aliis" 

*'  But  I  complain  of  the  contrarj^**  answered  hia  hostess,  smiling 
with  her  indulgent,  half-amused  mouth,  while  scrutinising  him  with 
her  earnest  eyes  :  **  I  complain  that  you  have  not  changed  enough, 
or  changed  rather  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  noticed,  in  reading  our 
dear  Carlo's  notes  of  your  discussions,  that  you  tended  to — I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it  exactly — a  sort  of  optimistic  pessimism,  or  rather 

m  ascetic  epicureanism.      And  now  you  seem  more  than  ever  a  kind 
[pf  double-headed  Janus — ^\'ou  know  the  things  in  the  Homan  gardens — 

ith  one  mouth  declaring  that  we  must  strive  to  realise  happiness 
for  others,  and  the  other  mouth  declaring  that  only  in  the  unreal 
can  one  be  happy.  We  are  to  improve  reality  with  all  our  might ; 
and  yet  we  are  to  find  peace  only  in  art,  in  poetry,  in  human  beings 
treated  as  unrealities.  Now  what  use  would  there  be  in  improving 
reality,  if  only  the  unreal  can  give  any  satisfaction  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  beauty  is  not  life,  but  something  outside  it  and  incapable 
of  afiecting  it,  what  right  have  you,  who  preach  the  amelioration  of 
life,  to  waste  your  time  in  its  enjoyment  ?  " 

They  were  seated  outside  a  house  on  the  bay  of  Spezia,  in  a  little 
grove  of  ilexes,  with  here  and  there  a  big  tuft  of  white  heather,  or 
a  bush  of  delicately  extended  lentiscus.  Between  the  trees,  between 
the  boles,  slender  and  dark,  and  the  clusters  of  pointed  dark  leaves,  the 
sea  was  heaving  in  delicate  luminous  greyness — mysterious,  unearthly, 
as  it  never  appears  save  through  branches,  pale  and  austere. 
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<'  You  are  xnistaken  ; "  rejoined  Baldwin,  wonderiDg^  at  the 
time  whether  there  might  not  be  some  tmth  still  hidden  to  him  in 
the  lady's  words ;  '*  and  had  Carlo  written  down  a  talk  we  had  togetiiflry 
some  two  years  back,  when  we  went  to  hear  61iick*8  Orpheus  in  Borne, 
yon  would  not  accuse  me  of  separating  art  and  life,  the  wfaolfloODM- 
ness  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other.  And  see,  by  a  forbmito 
coincidence,  I  have  this  very  morning  taken  what  I  always  call  in  my 
mind  a  moral. walk/' 

"Amoral  walk?'' 

''  Yes ;  don't  laugh.  Perhaps  we  all  know  the  impression^  or 
perhaps  indeed  yon,  who  seem  to  carry  God  about  wherever  yon  gis 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  meet  Him  on  the  high  road.  I  sometimlBs 
do — rarely ;  and  I  always  remember  these  walks  as  eyents  in  my  life. 
I  had  one  once  in  your  Apennines,  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  one  also 
along  the  Tweed  near  Kelso.  To-day  it  was  in  that  torrent-bed  to 
the  back  of  your  house  ;  there  were  three  sweetbriar  bnshes,  covered 
with  white  roses,  among  the  round  black  stones,  and  the  birds  weie 
singing  like  mad  in  the  acacias.  It  seems  there  sometimes  happens 
some  conjunction  of  oneself  and  things  outside  oneself,  which  cames 
certain  moments,  although  they  are  loafing  moments  of  mei» . 
desultory  thought, and  impression,  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  lived  If 
us.  The  world  presents  only  its  beautiful  side  :  everything  is  satis- 
factory, everything  harmonious  ;  the  little  worries  of  life  disappear, 
and  its  meaner  problems.  The  goodness  of  visible  things,  the  ob- 
literation, perhaps,  also  of  Mankind  out  of  Nature — mankind  with 
its  contradictions  and  imperfections,  its  train  of  suspicions — all  render 
us  able  to  hope  in  ourselves,  to  feel  the  preponderance  of  the  Better, 
its  almost  inevitable  triumph,  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  recognise 
our  worst  faults— with  humility  indeed,  but  neither  self-abasement  nor 
rebellion.  Moments  these,  in  which  we  spiritually  live  and  spiritually 
grow,  the  rest  of  life  being  but  the  application  of  what  has  been 
learned  mainly  in  them," 

**  Well,  and  what  did  you  learn  this  morning  in  the  torrent-bed  hy 
the  three  briar  bushes  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Oh,  nothing  new  to  you,  dear  Signora  Elena,"  answered  Baldwin 
smiling,  **the  mere  old  story  over  again." 

*'  Which  old  story,  Baldwin  ?  I  fear  the  very  one  which  seems  to 
me  so  false  and  contradictory — that  life  and  happiness  are  separate 
things,  that  the  reality  and  the  ideal  are  never  to  be  reconciled  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  tax  me  with 
that.  You  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  art,  for  instance,  is  in  my 
eyes  legitimate  and  noble  ouly  when  it  makes  us  sounder  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  And  I  tell  you  about  my  maral  walks  exactly 
because  they  show  how  great  a  moral  aid  all  true  beauty  must  be  to 
us.     But  here  comes  one  who  really  is  that  strange  mixtare  of  stoie 
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I  And  epicurean  wliich  you  accase  me  of  bemg.  Does  she  not  look 
like  Philosophy  in  person,  descended  from  Bome  fresco »  as  she  come» 
along  your  Botticelli  grove  ?  " 

As  Lady  Albhea  advanced,  all  dressed  in  white,  her  tall  and  stately 

figure  framed   between  the  black  Hex   arches,  with  the  shimmer  of 

rrey  sea  here  and  there,  she  seemed  indeed  to  prove  her  own  asser- 

'tion,  that  this  walk  was  really  in  a  strange  land  underground,  where 

the  ghosts  of  poets  wandered,  with  laurel  wreaths  on  their  heads. 

*'  Well/*  she  asked,  sitting  down  on  the  marble  bench,  and  taking 
one  of  her  invalid  fnend*8  thin  hands  with  shy  tenderness,  '*  what  did 
they  say  among  the  ilexes  overhanging  the  sea  ?  *' 

*'  They  were  saying,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  that  your  poor  friend  i& 

double-headed  Janus,  with  one  face  for  pessimism  and  one  for 
optimism  ;  and  he  was  trying  to  divert  the  criticism  by  remarking 
that  Lady  Althea  is  half  an  epicurean  and  half  a  stoic.'' 

'*  Whereupon  she  answered  that  it  was  time  for  dear  Signora  Elena 

take  her  afternoon  walk,"  and  Lady  Althea  very  deliberately  slipped 
her  friend  8  arm  through  one  of  her  own^  and  having  handed  Baldwin 
some  shawls,  took  up  a  cushion  in  her  free  hand. 

"  The  mistake  which  I  seem  to  see  in  Baldwin,"  went  on  Signora 
ilena,  as  they  slowly  ascended  a  little  valley,  where  the  slender 
mdding  poplars  powdered  with  palest,  most  exquisite  gold  the  ghostly 
>nisb  grey  of  the  olive  trees,  "  exists  I  think  also,  bat  in  a  some- 
what diflferent  way,  in  Lady  Althea ;  so  yoa  must  let  me  quarrel  with 
it  to  my  hearths  content.  You  say,  Baldwin,  that  you  by  no  means 
divorce  the  serious  work  of  life  from  your  ideal  pleasures.  It  is  true 
BO  far  as  art  and  beautiful  nature  are  concerned  ;  you  admit  them  as 
^^nnobliog  factors  in  reality.  But — if  I  may  judge  by  the  notes 
which  Carlo  took  down  of  your  talks,  and  also  by  things  I  have  heard 
jou  say — yon  seem  to  treat  human  beings,  and  the  feelings  with 
[ivhich  they  may  inspire  you — the  human  beings  yon  actually  know — 

something  much  more  remote  from  life  and  its  duties,  as  a  much 
more  than  artistic  material  for  unreal  pleasures '' 

"  But,"  interrupted  Lady  Althea,  assuming  that  look,  as  Baldwin 

tailed  it,  of  one  of  the  youths  in  Plato's  Dialogues,  "  surely  no  one 

m  insist  more  earnestly  than  Mr.  Baldwin  upon  the  duty  of  sharing 

mr  thoughts  with  others,  even  of  attempting  to  influence  them  to  the 

[.Utmost.     Why,  but  for  him,  I    might  still  think  the  world  a  box  of 

jerking  puppets," 

"  Yes,  he  admits  the  importance  of  other  people  in  so  far  as  their 
opinions  and  their  action  upon  others,  not  himself,  are  concerned. 
^ut,  except  in  this  relation  to  himself,  he  tends  to  seek  in  other 
'creatures  merely  certain  aesthetical  pleasures — pleasareB  apparently 
consciously  unreal  to  himself;  letting  himself  watch  them  when  they 
are  picturesque,  or  when,  by  patting  out  the  candles  or  half  shutting 
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his  eyes,  he  can  make  them  sesm  pictaresqae ;  instead  of  trying  to 
nnderstand  and  be  understood  by  them,  instead,  in  very  simple  woid% 
of  allowing  himself  to  lo7e  them;*' 

Baldwin  felt,  as  those  keen,  kind  eyes  sought  his,  and  as  he  looked 
into  the  face,  worn  with  bodily  pain  and  the  troubles  of  othezs,  but 
enriched  thereby,  as  a  beautiful  marble  is  enriched  in  tone  fay  expo- 
sure to  rain  and  wind,  that,  in  this  case,  he  had  certainly  yidded  to 
very  real  affection.  Yet  he  knew  that  his  friend  had  divined  the  trntk, 
and  he  admitted  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  *'  but  surely  that  is  inevitable  as  one  grofin 
out  of  youth,  unless  heaven  have  endowed  one  to  loFe  all  Greatam 
merely  because  they  are  alive  and  may  therefore  suffer.      Nay,  do  nol 
interrupt  me,  Signora  Elena ;  thoagh,  after  all,  how  can  you  under- 
stand such  matters  ?  Grod  has  made  you,  like  St.  Francis^  His  Simpleton. 
There  are  things  incomprehensible  to  you,  though  clear  as  dajli^. 
Still,  I  will  try  to  explain  myself.    As  years  pass,  the  habit  of  dealing 
fairly  with  oneself  may  lead^  does  lead,  to  dealing  unfairly  with  othen; 
the   recognition    of   one's    own   baseness  to   the  disbelief  in   their 
nobility.     I  am  not  alluding  to  a  facility  of  crediting  others  with 
one's  own  shabby  thoughts  and  deeds ;  personally,  I  think  I  have 
rather  a  difficulty  in  realising  that  others  can  be  half  as  poor  creatmeB 
as  myself.     I  am  speaking  of  something  different  from  that  and  mon 
subtle :    the  recognition  of    all  that  is   hollow,  delusive,    or  inex- 
plicable in  ourselves ;  a  recognition  which  comes  to  most,  at  least  many, 
of  us  after  our  first  youth,  making  us  gradually  suspect  our  neighboan 
of  being  as  self-deluded,  as  unreal  as  ourselves.     Experience  tells  ni 
that  the  motives  we  assign  for  our  actions,  even  to  ourselves,  are  not 
the  real  ones,  the  explanations  of  our  preferences  not  the  principal ; 
that  we  are  for  ever  treating  as  primary  and  all-important  merely  quite 
secondary  and  accidental  causes  and  reasons,  deluding  not  merdy 
others^  but  ourselves.     Add  to  this  the  recognition  that  so  much  in 
ourselves  which  passes  muster  as  spontaneous  is  mere  conventional  habit; 
so  much  which  we  call  moral,  merely  physical ;  the  crude  cravings  or 
complaints  of  the  body  masqueraded  as  elation s  and  depressions  6f  the 
soul.     My  neighbour  thinks  he  is  making  an  effort ;  but  I  know  that 
I  often  think  I  am  making  an  effort  when  in  reality  I  am  merely 
slipping,  slipping,  or  cheerfully  stepping  out.    This  truthfulness  begets 
suspicion ;  and  very  often,  doubtless,  injustice  to  others  is  bom  of 
justice  to  oneself.     And  the  more  people  seek  to  explain  themselvef, 
the  clearer  grows  the  cynical  consciousness  of  olie's  explanations  of 
oneself,  and  one  becomes  unable  to  enjoy  the  commerce  of  othen, 
because  one  dislikes  the  contact  with  oneself.     Therefore,  it  is  surely 
better  to  consider  human  kind  rather  as  a  field  for  one's  duty  than  ai 
a  source  of  one's  pleasures." 

They  walked  along  for  a  moment  in  silence  between  the  baaks  dt 
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ferns  trickling  with  clear  water,  and  under  the  sweeping,  feathery 
olive  branches,  between  long  rows  of  dry  reeds,  sapporting  the  twisted 
vines  just  bursting  into  pinkish  bud,  and  great  fig-trees  wrilhing  their 
grey  arms,  and  stretching  out  theii'  little  gloves  of  tiny  green  leaves. 

**  I  can't  quite  understand  you,  Baldwin/'  said  Signora  Elena  after 
a  pause,     **  Perhaps  because  I  am  less  rigid  with  myself  than  you  are." 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  are  less  auspicious  of  others,'*  interrupted  Lady 
Althea,  whom  Baldwin's  confession  had  puzzled  and  displeased, 
**  Surely  the  only  thing  experience  of  oneself  should  teach  is  that, 
until  further  proof,  it  is  kinder  and  more  practical  to  suppose  other 
folk  to  be  honest.  But  1  forgot,  Mr,  Baldwin  is  in  doubt  about  his 
own  honesty." 

Signora  Elena  smiled  at  the  young  woman's  down rightn ess ; 
XDorally,  as  physically,  she  seemed  never  to  have  found  a  load  too  heavy 
for  her  muscles,  and  she  could  not  conceive  any  gulf,  any  division, 
between  the  intellectual  perception  of  a  duty  and  the  moral  readiness 
to  perform  it. 

**  When  I  was  young,  and  imagined  myself  more  religious  than 
nowadays,"  said  the  elder  lady,  '*  I  used  to  be  distressed  by  the 
thought  that  I  was  decidedly  less  good  than  other  folk,  subject  to 
more  temptations,  gifted  with  less  generous  impulses,  incapable  of  as 
much  justice.  Then  this  fear,  gradually  dying  out,  was  succeeded  by 
another  one,  even  less  amiable.  I  became  distressed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  being  good.  It  sounds  very  absurd  ;  but  it  really  was  very 
distressing,  my  dear  Althea,  For,  I  said  to  myself,  if  it  were  out 
of  the  common  to  be  like  me,  to  have  this  small  amount  of  moral 
power,  what  would  not  be  the  average  and  what  below  it  ?  Later  I 
ceased  to  trouble  about  my  comparative  goodness  or  badness,  and 
troubled  only  about  my  positive.  And  now  I  find  that  in&tinctively 
I  assume  that  others  are  as  good  as  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  some 
are  worse  and  some  better  ;  but,  taken  as  a  mass,  I  try  and  give  them 
as  much  quarter  as  myself,  though  very  unwilling  to  admit  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  as  a  mass,  also,  I  do  not  believe  the  evil  things  of  them 
which  I  admit  of  myself.  Thus  others,  the  unknown,  are  always  my 
hope ;  they  seem  destined  to  do  easily  what  I  can  do  only  with  effort, 
or  not  at  all.  And  I  think  that  this  kind  of  humility,  if  it  be. 
humility,  is  the  source  of  all  my  happiness  and  hopefulness.  I  seenir 
to  feel  the  world  around  me,  on  an  average  or  in  the  future,  decidedly 
better  than  myself." 

Passing  between  the  high  black  houses,  with  their  vague  air  of 
dilapidated  castles,  the  three  friends  reached  a  big  olivo  grove,  and 
sat  down  on  a  broken  wall,  after  picking  their  way  carefully  among 
the  fallen  black  fruit  which  strewed  the  grass.  A  rout  of  village 
children  followed,  and  began,  half  boldly,  half  shyly,  with  much 
tittering    and    running    away,    to    heap    fcSignora    Elena's    lap    with 
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anemones,  marigolds,  and  coarse  bine  archangels,  becaufle, 
through  t^e  village,  they  had  seen  her  make  a  wreath  for  a  tiny  boj, 
pink  and  blue-eyed,  in  faded  blue  clothes,  and  faded  roBe-colomed 
skull-cap  ;  and  now  each  of  them  wanted  a  garland  like  hia. 

''  Well,"  said  Baldwin,  watching  the  two  ladies  makings  daisy  cihaiiu^ 
"  but  all  that  you  have  said,  Signora  Elena — ^what  yon  were  saying 
just  now — does  not  prove  that  I  am  not  quite  right  in  enjoying  my 
fellow-creatures,  when  there  is  anything  enjoyable  about  tihem,  from 
a  distance,  and  without  any  contact.    We  possess  all  the  best  qnalitieB 
of  the  people  who  have  any  good  qualities.     Before  discoTering  tiik 
fact,  I  used  in  my  youth  to  wonder  why  I  did  not  want  the  affection 
of  others  ;  how  I  could  listen  to  this  person  or  that  talking  of  thor 
friends,   dead  and  alive ;    how  I  could   hang  on  their  words,  and 
yet  never  ask  for  any  of  the  affection  they  were  bestowing  on  othem. 
It  struck  me  suddenly  one  day,  as  I  was  listening  to  a  certain  fziend 
of  ours,  whom  you  know,  that  I  possessed  as  much  of  this  creaton 
as  I  could  use  or  wish — as  much,  probably,  as  was  worth  having. 
The  very  love  for  her  dead  sister,  which  charmed  me  about  her,  was, 
in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word,  mine.     I  could  carry  it  abont  in 
my  life,  make  it  vibrate  in  my  feelings,  sing  like  a  melody  through 
my  mind.     I  possessed  it  all,  all   her  better  self,  her  poetry,  as  I 
possess  the  winter  morning  with  its  blue  mists  and  crisp  sunshine^ 
the  June  night  with  its  throbbing  stars.     I  possessed  this  soul  mare 
completely  than  it  possessed  itself.     What  should  I  want   with  its 
affection  ?     That  was  better  reserved  for  those  who   could  not  have 
the  soul  itself." 

Signora  Elena  merely  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  as  she  looked  up 
from  her  lapful  of  flowers.  The  children  screamed  and  laughed  from 
behind  a  bank  where  they  hid,  a  little  heap  of  brilliant  colours ;  the 
birds  twittered  among  the  branches ;  and,  across  the  ravine,  hidden 
in  the  greyness  of  olives,  came  the  sound  of  an  accordion  and  a 
plaintive  soldier's  song.  Hard  by,  where  a  little  stream  trickled  from 
a  natural  basin  among  the  stout  brambles,  stood  a  solitary  caress. 
Baldwin  took  one  of  the  daisy  chains  which  his  friend  had  made,  and 
fastened  it  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree — an  offering,  he  said,  to  Pales 
or  Pan. 

"  In  fact,"  said  Signora  Elena,  '*  you  would,  my  dear  Baldwin, 
divide  your  life  into  two  parts — one  for  duty,  one  for  enjoyment. 
And  as  your  ideas  of  eujoyment  are  purely  aesthetic,  yon  would  place 
love — ^I  mean  love  as  it  exists  between  friends — on  the  aesthetic 
side,  and  limit  it  strictly  to  dreams,  and  to  that  kind  of  half-oonscioiiB 
make-believe  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  art.  In  fact,  you  would 
allow  yourself  the  satisfaction,  as  you  express  it,  of  possessiDg  all 
which  seemed  beautiful  in  the  soul  of  another,  without  running  the 
risk  of  disturbing  your  ideal  contemplation  by  contact  with  reality. 
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Affection,  love,  are  to  yoa  like  your  god  Pan,  something'  yon  don't 
believe  in  (and  would  think  it  wrong  to  believe  in,  perhaps),  but 
which,  safe  in  your  disbelief,  you  enjoy  hanging  round  with  your 
garlands/' 

*'  Well,"  admitted  Baldwin,  **  that  does  seem  to  be  the  summing 
ap  of  all  my  remarks  on  the  subject,  so  I  suppose  it  is  what  I  think.** 

*'  And  yet/'  auswered  Signora  Elena,  very  gently,  "  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  it  is/' 

Lady  Althea  had  been  listening  silently,  with  that  quiet  eagerness 
which  had  struck  Baldwin  years  ago,  but  ripened  now  into  a  curious 
expression  of  power,  the  power  of  absolute  iagenuousness,  of  complete 
openness  of  mind, 

'*  But/'  she  said,  **  is  not  Mr.  Baldwin  more  in  the  right  than  his 
words  make  him  out  ?  Is  not  love,  in  the  ordinary,  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  perhaps  merely  the  highest  of  our  esthetic  efforts  ;  so  high, 
and  considering  the  selfiahness  of  mankind,  so  great,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  give  it  a  moraJ  value  ?  I  don^t  understand  anything  about 
human  beiugs,  you  know/'  she  went  on,  plucking  at  one  of  the  olive 
bi-anches,  which  hung,  lightly  poised  in  the  air,  over  the  rough  paved 
path ;  **  but  I  seem  sometimes  to  feel  around  me  a  vague,  universal 
human  blunder ;  to  guess,  very  confusedly,  at  the  existence  of  one  of 
those  great  frauds  practised  every  now  and  then  upon  ourselvea^ ** 

*'  And  which  put  human  accounts,  how  wrong,  and  for  how  long  ?  " 
put  in  Baldwin. 

•'  I  mean/'  went  on  Lady  Althea,  **  the  blunder  of  considering  as 
religious  certain  acts  pleasant  to  ourselves,  certain  luxuries  of  our 
soul  as  moral  efforts ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  refined  pleasures  of 
this  world  as  a  meritorious  and  sanctifying  occupation.  God,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  is  in  all  the  beautiful  things  of  this  world,  and  to 
contemplate  them  is  therefore  to  contemplate  Him  also  :  granted ; 
but  He  is  equally  in  all  the  evil  things  also,  and  equally  to  be 
contemplated  in  them,  if  by  God  we  mean  merely  the  creative  force. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Chd  we  mean  Matthew  Arnold's  *  Force 
that  makes  for  righteousness,"  beauty  is  no  more  a  condition  or  a 
quality  thereof  than  is  redness  or  yellowness,  or  warmth  or  coldness. 
These  beautiful  things  are  good  only  in  the  sense  that  tbey  are 
pleasant  to  us,  tending  rather  to  our  comfort  than  discomfort  in  the 
long  run  ;  and  in  the  sense  also  that  they  are  perhaps  less  connected 
with  the  evil  possibilities  of  our  nature  than  other  things  equally 
pleasant,  but  which  we  are  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  call  good.'* 

**  But/'  answered  Signora  Elena,  astonished  and  pathetically 
touched,  as  she  always  was,  at  the  odd  impersonal  stoicism  of  this 
beautiful  creature,  a  stoicism  at  once  so  young  and  telling  of  so 
much  painful  observation,  *'  you  seem,  like  Baldwin,  to  take  fur 
granted   that  love  is  on©  of  these  purely  aesthetic  activities  of  the 
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soul,  that  the  love  of  haman  creatnres  is  the  same  sort  of  tiiiog  aa 
the  loye  of  trees,  skies,  beantifnl  pictures,  or  music.  Bat  it  is  aoielj 
different.  You  remember  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  prayini^  that  aha 
might  be  able  to  love  even  the  dullest  people,  even  the  most  repulaivey 
because,  in  the  light  of  that  love,  she  would  see  what  was  hidden 
without  that  light,  the  sweet  reasonahle  said  of  which  most  of  oa 
contain  a  particle." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  talk  of  love,  and  know  what  one  is  talking 
about/'  interrupted  Baldwin,  '*  and  poverty  of  words  produces  oonfnaion 
of  thought.  We  apply  to  Yseult  that  unlucky  sentence  made  for 
Magdalen — *  because  she  loved  much ' — and  pardon  the  one  because 
we  pardon  the  other,  forgetting  that  Yseult  loved  Tristram,  and 
Magdalen  loved  Christ.'* 

The  sun  had  not  yet  sunk,  but  beneath  the  olives  a  sort  of  twilight 
had  already  set  in.  The  grass,  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  as  snch^ 
was  turning  into  a  mere  bodiless  greenness  beneath  the  hanging  grey 
boughs ;  a  green  atmosphere  in  which  the  white  garlic  flowers  seemed 
no  longer  to  grow  like  ordinary  flowers  in  ordinary  grass,  bat  to 
float,  white  specks  of  foam  as  in  water,  while  the  olive  trees  seemed 
to  merge  into  a  roof  of  mist  above  that  strange  green  brightness ;  a 
rooE  broken  here  or  there  by  a  glimpse  of  the  real,  pale  yellow  sky' 
outside. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lady  Althea  slowly,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  twig, 
almost  a  garland,  of  olive,  printing  itself,  like  an  exquisite  silver- 
point  drawing,  on  one  of  these  rifts  of  almost  colourless  sky,  her 
thoughts  far  away  from  the  scene,  **  I  know  that  religious  people 
mean  by  love  something  totally  different  from  the  feeling — not  of 
Yseult,  she  has  nothing  to  do  here,  but  even  of  Magdalen.  I  was 
looking  over  a  little  ascetic  book  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Passavanti  the  other  day.  I  suppose  he  merely  repeated  what  all 
other  ascetics  have  said  ever  since  the  beginning ;  but  you  know  I 
have  read  very  few  books,  so  things  come  new  to  me,  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  old  man's  definition  of  love  as  the  love  of  God,  which 
love  of  God  makes  us  love  men.  I  suppose  that  would  mean,  in  our 
language,  that  the  desire  for  good  makes  us  thoughtful  for  our  fellows^ 
and  sympathising  with  them,  whom,  without  the  desire  for  good,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  love  of  Grod,  we  should  never  perhaps  have  approached. 
That's  what  you  mean,  Signora  Elena,  and  what  your  St.  Catherine 
meant." 

"  No,"  said  Signora  Elena ;  "  but  go  on  all  the  same,  I  want 
to  hear  your  ideas." 

"  Well  then,  is  this  love  ?  Is  it  the  same  that  people  feel  for 
their  nearest  and  dearest  ? — not  of  Yseults  and  Tristrams  ;  but  the* love 
of  devoted  wives,  mothers  and  daughters,  of  fabulous  friends — tl^i* 
mere  universal  desire  to  understand,  to  help  for  the  love  of  God  or  of 
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good  ;  this  whicb  can  have  no  preferences,  since  the  love  of  the 
happiness  of  others  is  a  matter  in  which  our  enjoyment  cannot 
prefer  this  or  that  ?  Surely  the  two  things  are  not  the  same  ?  It 
seems  to  me/*  she  went  on,  her  eyes,  her  voice  wandering,  as  it 
were,  far  off,  as  if  she  were  speaking  of  things  purely  abstract, 
■**  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  that  love— well,  call  it  merely 
strong  affection,  is  simply  a  passionate  preference  for  an  individual,  for 
that  creature's  society,  ideas,  affection,  and  interests  •  a  vastly  dis- 
proportionate importance  in  life  and  happiness  given  to  one  individual, 
or  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  over  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
however  much  we  may  desire  to  do  right  by  all  that  rest.  And  how 
-does  the  feeling  stand  towards  the  other  one,  the  supposed  love 
of  God.  except  as  a  thing  separate,  different,  if  not  as  a  rival  ?  Should 
■the  two  clash,  one  tend  to  take  up  more  room  and  crowd  out  the  other, 
-what  must  happen  ?  The  supreme  love  of  the  creature,  or  the  supreme 
love  of  right,  must  one  of  them  give  way,  even  as,  in  their  struggles, 
<iny  other  of  our  natural  tastes,  as  the  love  of  ease  or  the  love 
of  beauty  ?  I  don't  wish  to  run  down  human  affection  ;  I  am  only 
■Baying  that  it  seems  to  me  a  totally  different  thing  from  what  people 
call  the  love  of  God — surely  the  one  is  not  a  dro-p  from  the  sea  of  the 
other  ?  Preference,  fondness  for  what  one  enjoys,  which  is  the  love 
of  human  beings,  cannot  be  a  fragment  of  the  love  of  doing  right.  I 
oannot  understand  why  we  should  not  call  the  latter  by  its  true, 
stern  name  :  briefly,  Duty.*^ 

They  walked  on  for  a  long  while  in  silence.  The  sun  had  set 
behind  the  big  hill,  with  the  great  forge  chimneys  smoking  like  Baal 
altars  into  the  grey  clouds.  The  moon,  wan  and  yellow,  hud  appeared 
■uraong  the  watery  clouds ;  an  emanation,  it  seemed,  of  those  diapha- 
nous olive  groves,  pale,  vague,  half  luminous,  whose  solitary  reign 
had  begun,  turning  human  beings  into  shy  intruders  in  their  breath- 
less, whispering  grey  silence. 

It  seemed  as  if  should  one  speak,  it  would  be  speaking  to  oneself 
^lone.      At  least  it  seemed  so  to  Baldwin. 

'*  I  don't  think,**  he  said  suddenly,  '*  that  my  quarrel  with  human 
affection — since  I  am  supposed  to  have  a  quarrel — comes  from  the 
sense  of  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  not  being  the  same.  I 
fear  I  don't  rise  to  Lady  Althea's  height  of  serene  contemplation.  I 
fear  that  I  find  love  a  delusion  in  a  way  which  touches  me  more 
closely.  I  am  getting  to  believe  more  and  more,  with  every  day 
which  comes  and  goes,  that,  despite  all  friendships  and  all  loves,  we 
must  rest  content  to  live  alone  with  our  own  soul.  Our  thoughtg, 
our  aspirations,  our  only  valuable  confessions  and  penances,  come  to 
US  only  and  alone ;  our  veritable  intellectual  and  moral  life,  like  our 
^veritable  physical  life,  takes  place  in  isolation.  Sympathy  may  help, 
iove  may  help ;  but   what  we  actually  feel  and  think  and  do,  we  feel 
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and  think  and  do  alone.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  no  Boul  cth 
come  within  sight  of  oars — an  inner  sanctuary  where  we  are  aloi 
with  ourselves.  The  destrnction  of  such  a  bonndary  would  be  ll 
destmction  of  oneself ;  you  might  as  well  bleed  yourself  into  y< 
friend's  veins :  you  and  he  would  die,  and  yonr  lives  would  have  bet^i 
none  the  less  separate  in  those  last  moments.  There  is  some! 
solemn  and  sad  in  this  knowledge;  and,  next  to  the  fact  of  death,' 
there  is  none  so  fnll  of  awe^  I  think,  as  that  of  snch  inevitable 
isolation  ;  next  to  the  knowledge  that  time  will  be  when  we  must 
separate  for  ever,  comes  the  knowledge  that,  in  reality,  we  can  nevf 
be  fully  united.  And,  like  the  other,  this  fact  also  bein^  repulsii 
to  our  feelings,  is  difficult  of  grasp  to  our  minds.  There  are  som< 
who  never  do  grasp  it  ;  and  all  of  us  know  how  long  a  time  elaj 
before  we  do  bo.  You  shake  your  head,  dear  Signora  Elena,  but  can 
you  deny  the  truth  of  my  words  ?  There  are  in  the  life  of  every 
great  affecfcion  moments  of  intense  unrest  and  pain,  when  we  fet  i 
that  we  cannot  any  longer  share  our  life ;  that  we  xnnst,  moralJy 
speaking,  rush  out  into  solitude  or  shut  ourselves  up  all  alone , 
moments  of  cold  misery,  when  we  seem  at  once  abandoned  by  oar 
friend,  and  abandoning  j  when  we  feel  alone,  terribly  alone,  the 
whole  earth's  breadth  between  us  and  him,  the  whole  earth's  surface 
depopulate— moments  from  which  we  return  with  spasmodic  pain 
and  relief,  humbled,  puzzled,  feeling  as  if  we  had  been  betraying  and 
been  betrayed.  Where  have  we  been  ?  and  why  have  we  not  thought 
of  carrying  with  us  the  beloved  one?  Nay,  rather,  why  has  an 
imperious  instinct  taught  us  to  slink  away  in  silence  ?  Moments  of 
humiliation  and  pain,  whence  we  issue  into  a  spasm  of  community  of 
existence,  burying  ourself  in  the  other's  soul,  trying  to  absorb  its 
warmth,  to  feel  its  pulses,  hiding  our  eyes  therein.  Moments  these 
of  the  dispelling  of  a  great  delusion,  a  delusion  which  some  insist. 
upon  carrying  down  to  their  graves,  bruising  themselves  ag^nst  tbe^ 
impregnable  identity  of  another ;  or  roving  off,  moral  libertines,  Id 
hopes  of  findiug  elsewhere- — what  ?  Final  fulfilment  of  that  dream  of 
absolute  union  ?  No ;  but  once  more  that  passing  semblance  thereof, 
through  which  as  the  central  moment  of  all  great  love,  we  have  all 
of  us  lived." 

They  had  entered  the  fishing  village  on  the  strand,  where  the  work-  i 
men  from  the  great  arsenal  across  the  bay  were  hurrying  home  from^l 
the  steamer,  like  black  ants,  into  the  twilit  streets.  Everything  ^^ 
had  become  utterly  unsubstantial  in  the  gloaming  :  houses  mere  pale, 
pink,  or  yellowish-grey  surfaces,  people  faint  things,  with  outline^j 
dying  away  into  the  dark,  creatures  without  solidity,  which  on< 
might  expect  to  walk  through,  moving  freely  in  space.  And  with 
this  dimness  had  come  that  strange  appearauce  of  aimlessneas,  of  dia- 
connection  with  all  real  concerns,  of  a  crowd  moving  in  the  dusk. 

'*  One  feels  that  one  will   never  know  the 
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wben  they  had  descended  from  amid  the  silent  vagueness  of  trees  and 
stones  into  this  vociferous  vagueness  of  dimly  moving  human  beings, 
"  and  we  should  be  frightfully  startled  if  we  suddenly  heard^  from 
among  these  spectres,  a  voice  we  know  addressing  us.'^ 

"  It  is  Baldwin's  idea  of  hnman  intercourse/'  said  Signora  Elena, 
sadly. 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  almost  to  himself,  **the  return  to  ones 
own  solitude  is  bitter,  and  bitterer,  perhaps,  for  the  knowledge  of  its 
being  inevitable*  Sometimes  it  is  a  perfect  agony ;  the  throes  of  the 
asphyxiated  or  drowned  man  returning  unwillingly  to  life*  Yet,  life 
is  better  than  death.  And  life,  the  life  of  our  innermost  soul,  although 
love  may  sit  on  the  threshold  of  that  innermost  forbidden  chamber, 
is  solitary.  Solitary,  but  not  empty ;  for  in  it  there  is  enshrined,  in 
that  sanctuary  inaccessible  to  all  but  ourselves,  the  great  and  only 
divinity  :  the  god  that  consoles,  and  sympathises,  and  encourages, 
and  satisfiea-^the  ideal." 

At  the  end  of  the  black  village  street  the  sea  was  heaving  in 
smooth,  dull,  grey  masses,  with  a  heavy,  regular  sough.  The  moon- 
light, aa  they  came  into  the  open,  seemed  to  seek  out  the  inner  curl 
of  the  waves,  filling  it  with  vividest  silver,  and  lighting  up  the  white, 
powdery  surf  under  some  posts  in  the  water,  whose  shadow  was  fan- 
tastically profiled,  now  on  the  white  dust  of  the  surf,  now  on  the 
quicksilver  of  the  wave,  now  on  the  scarce  washed-over  sand.  And 
further  on,  behind  the  dam  of  big  stones,  the  sea,  beneath  the  widen- 
ing moonlight,  seemed  to  swell,  swell  and  rise,  as  if  to  swamp  and 
submerge  the  whole  world. 


II. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  our  talk  of  yesterday,  my  dear  Baldwin/* 
said  Signora  Elena,  as  they  sat  on  the  terrace  of  the  house  overlooking 
the  sea,  "and  must  tell  you  that  I  don't  believe  you  really,  per- 
manently feel  like  that ;  or,  if  you  do,  you  must  be  broken  of  it  before 
it  becomes  a  habit.  You  do  not  shrink  from  duty  of  any  sort ;  but 
you  shrink  from  those  sorts  of  pain  without  which,  I  am  more  and 
more  persuaded,  no  duty  can  be  properly  performed.  Unconsciously 
you  seem  to  have  got  hold  of  the  ideal  of  a  certain  German  friend  of 
mine  who  said  that  the  aim  of  life  should  be  to  grow  old  decently- — 
*  anstiindig  alt  zq  werden/  ** 

*'  But,"  put  in  Lady  Althea,  seated  on  the  grass  and  looking  at  the 
sea  with  half  closed  eyes,  her  boy*8  hat  drawn  over  them,  wondering  at 
the  changing  shapes  and  colours,  "  is  that  such  a  bad  aim  ?  One 
could  not  do  much  harm  in  the  world  if  one  kept  it  steadily  in 
mind/' 

"  It  IB  merely/*  answered  Baldwioi  "  giving  to  old  age  the  place 
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which  death  has  occapied  ia  certain  schemes  of  existence,  oonaideriog 
it  a  final  loss  of  all  things  which  w«  can  make  easy  only  by  gndoil 
and  constant  renunciation.  No,  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  your 
German  friend,  Signora  Elena.  The  aim  of  life,  or  rather,  I  akoM 
say,  the  reward  of  a  life  properly  lived,  should  be  and  is  the  exemp- 
tion from  old  age.  For  surely,  although  there  is  a  natural  dimino- 
tion  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  the  greater  part  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  old  age  should  be  put  to  the  account  of  riotous  living,  or  to  lasf 
indifference.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  old  age,  in  so  far  ai 
an  evil  to  be  expected  (an  evil  often  greater  to  others  than  to  one- 
self), must  be  forestalled  not  by  a  process  of  denudation  or  shrinkage^ 
of  detachment  from  things  which  already  detach  themselves  from  m, 
but  rather  by  a  resolute  enlarging  of  our  personality  and  its  spiritnal 
possessions,  of  our  share  in  the  life  of  the  world." 

It  seemed  to  them,  as  they  sat  there  on  the  terrace,  that  this 
life  of  the  world  was  vividly  broaght  before  them  by  the  things 
they  saw  and  heard,  the  sea  rushing  in  and  the  sun  dispersing  the 
clouds,  and  the  wind  heaping  them  up  again  in  great  bars  and  znaases. 
Sun  and  wind  and  sea,  freshness  and  warmth  and  life,  permeating^ 
overwhelming    complexity    of    sensations    and    feelings,     manifold, 
wonderful,  indescribable ;    expanses  of  sparkling  blue,  bars  of  yiolefc 
water  beneath  the  cloud- bars,  currents  and  pools  of  tnrqnoise  green, 
wash  of  pale  buff  where  the  surf  dies  out,  great  various  blending  move- 
ments of  the  sea  in  front,  the  sea  which  taught  the  old  craftsmen  to 
make  their  mosaic  vaults.    Sea  and  wind  and  sun,  ever  varying  coloun 
and  ever  varying  sound,  the  music  of  the  surf  containing  all  manner 
of  instruments  and  phrases,  the  swish   of  the  wave   unfurling  and 
rushing  forwards,  the  hiss  of  the  water  torn  into  foam  on  the  rocks, 
the  rattle  of  the  wave  falling  back  on  its  successor  hurtling    along 
the  shingle,  the  great  boom  of  the  water  gathered  up  and  crashing 
down   on  itself — all  things  these,  of  which  we  think   as   being  so 
simple,  as  we  think  also  of  our  mood  in  their  presence,  but  wonderfol, 
complicated  in  reality,  made  up  of  endless  other  things ;  feelings  and 
impressions  also,  drenching  us,  rolling  us,  carrying  us  on  their  surface, 
drowning  us  in  their  depths,  as  we  feel  ourselves  carried  along,  over- 
whelmed, by  the  rushing  sea  sound. 

"  Yes,"  said  Signora  Elena,  *'but  how  can  that  be  if  we  hold  aloof 
from  others,  allowing  them  to  be  only  subjects  for  duty  and  objects  of 
aesthetic  contemplation,  seeking  to  avoid  all  contact  such  as  brings 
those  '  uneasy  pleasures  and  fine  pains/  as  Emerson  calls  them, 
which  Baldwin  described  to  us  last  night  ?  For  our  life,  were  it  as  it 
ought^  should  be  a  gradual  assimilation  of  the  standards,  the  ideals, 
the  potentialities  even  of  others,  a  growing  better,  for  having  made 
one's  own  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  and  largely  the  repug^nances  tliaft 
constitute  the  moral  wealth  of  the  great  world  without.  £adi 
one  of  us,  of  the  better  at  least,  brings  into  the  world  some  virtue  la 
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which  he  is  more  particularly  inclined .  or  the  remarkable  aversion  for 
some  particular  fault ;  and,  by  the  action  of  individaal  on  individuaU 
these  excellences  become  common  property,  each  man  tending  to 
practise  or  at  least  to  desire,  some  virtue  not  inherent  in  his  own 
■nature,  and  each  man  also  making  his  neighbour  more  sqaeamish 
towards  the  vices  which  he  himself  could  never  stomach.  We 
are  born  simple,  poor»  thin ;  the  rest  of  mankind  makes  us  (if 
we  are  of  the  right  kind)  take  body,  strength  and  shape  in  the 
process  of  maturing ;  indeed  there  can  be  no  maturity  without 
fiuch  process.  People  who  never  come  to  live  on  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity do  not  grow,  are  stunted,  barren,  and  end  in  deformity. 
Of  such  men  and  women  who,  when  once  the  sap  of  youth  is  dried 
tip,  grow  thin,  acid  and  useless,  we  have  all  had  experience.' 

"  Undoubtedly/'  answered  Baldwin,  •*  the  good  are  those  who  grow 
constantly  wiser  and  better,  thriving  on  the  world's  goodness.  But 
this  does  not  disprove  that,  although  we  assimilate  the  qualities 
of  others,  our  real  life  must,  as  I  fear,  take  place  in  solitude. 
There  is.  for  an  instance,  a  sort  of  turning-point  in  life,  at  least 
in  the  life  of  many,  when  we  make  the  choice — or  rather  the  choice  is 
made  by  our  nature— between  such  enriching,  refining  of  our  soul, 
and  that  impoverishment  due  to  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  to  the  good  that  is  in  them.  This  moment,  I  have  noticed,  is 
often  contemporaneous  with  that  falling  off  of  the  common  beauty, 
strength  and  spirits  of  youth,  after  whose  loss  so  many  of  us  seem  to 
undergo  so  strange  a  transformation.  For  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  in  youth  a  certain  liberation  of  energies,  a  balance  of  vitality  left 
over  by  the  cessation  of  mere  growth,  and  continuing  to  be  called 
forth  ft>r  awhile  in  answer  to  the  claims  which  growth  so  re- 
cently made ;  and  this  surplus  of  life  induces  in  us  a  very  wrong 
notion  of  the  individual ;  what  we  like,  admire  and  confide  in 
is  not  really  he  or  she,  but  the  common  graciousness  of  evanescent 
youth.  Add  to  this  that  while  such  bounty  of  universal  accident 
-ceases,  the  claims  and  the  friction  of  life  increase  ;  and  a  poor  nature, 
instead  of  growing  rich  by  the  pressure  of  demands  which  it  can  no 
longer  satisfy,  is  speedily  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  So  that,  unless  we 
tissimilate,  we  must  inevitably  deteriorate." 

Lady  Altbea  had  been  listening  very  attentively,  with  that  curious 
expression  of  hers,  as  if  a  new  light  were  being  shed  upon  many  holes 
and  comers  of  her  soul, 

•*  But,'*  she  said, — **  how  shall  I  express  it  ?  Have  we  a  right  even 
to  become  better,  in  a  certain  eenee,  to  prevent  our  own  deterioration, 
at  the  expense  of  others  ?  " 

'*  How  can  one  become  bettor  at  the  expense  of  others,"  asked 
Baldwin,  "  since  becoming  better  means  becoming  more  ueeful  and  less 
noxious  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,   we  may  surely  be  becoming  more   useful  and  less 
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noxious  to  certain  people  at  the  price  of  suffering  to  certain  odMB. 
I  cannot  see  why  we  should  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwue— wkj, 
in  a  world  full  of  physical  misery  and  wrong,  we  Bhoold  expect  efn^ 
thing  to  be  delightful  in  the  category  of  our  highest  pleasnnB  and 
duties  :  if  simple  matters  are  full  of  imperfection,  how  much  man  m 
the  most  complicated  matters  in  the  world !  Signora  ESlena  has  ben 
talking  about  assimilation ;  but  does  not  assimilation  imply  evonteil 
exhaustion  of  the  thing  assimilated  ?  I  don't  know  much  about 
beings  and  their  feelings,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  two  creatures 
always  find  each  other  equally  enchanting  and  satisfying.  We  ooft- 
snme  all  things ;  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  we  shoold  not  alao  conioai 
human  creatures  and  be  consumed  by  them  in  our  tnm.  Life  is  per- 
petual change  ;  the  very  movement  which  makes  our  interests  and  oar 
loves  alters  them  and  obliterates.  Such  variations,  such  exhaoMiiig 
of  one  thing  after  another  is  our  life,  it  is  our  constant  striving  onwudi 
to  new  experience.  But  when  it  comes  to  our  fellow-creatarai^  «e 
may  surely  be  buying  our  development  at  the  price  of  their  pain.  And 
when  it  can  be  obtained  only  at  this  price,  there  seems  no  reason  wl^ 
any  of  us  precious  creatures  should  have  this  full  life,  tbis  fnll  expe- 
rience. The  answer  of  that  Prince  or  Minister  is  constantly  oamog 
to  my  mind  :  '  II  f  aut  vivre,  monseigneur ! '  '  Je  n'en  vois  pas  k 
n^cessit^.*'  Faust  left  Gretchen  because  he  wanted  farther  experienoe^ 
in  the  shape  of  the  Young  Witch,  Helen  of  Troy,  and  I  suppose  doaeoi 
of  others  besides.  But  why  should  Faust  have  had  that  nflditifflM* 
experience  at  the  expense  of  poor  Gretchen's  misery  ?  Why  aboald 
he  have  had  the  Young  Witch  and  Helen  ?  Our  desires  betny  w 
often  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  them  to  constitute  rights.  We 
desire,  we  require  novelty,  romance,  fulness  of  experience,  high  devekp- 
ment.  But  what  of  that  ?  We  desire  justice  also  in  the  world,  yet 
we  do  not  find  that ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  so  long  as  it  is  justice  only 
in  the  abstract  and  to  others,  we  sit  down  contentedly  enough  with- 
out it." 

''  So  then,"  said  Signora  Elena,  looking  at  the  girl  tenderly  and 
admiringly,  '^  Baldwin  has  forsworn  human  afiections  because  he  has 
found  them  a  source  of  pain  to  himself ;  and  you^  my  dear  Althea, 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  avoid  them  lest  they  should  snare  yoa 
into  giving  pain  to  others  ?  " 

Lady  Althea  did  not  answer,  but  rose  from  the  grass  and  went  to 
look  at  the  sea. 

Over  the  sea  the  wind  had  built  a  bridge,  straight,  flat,  stietdiiiig 
from  headland  to  headland,  of  white  cumulus  marble,  beneath  which 
flowed  the  currents  of  deep  lustrous  blue,  of  enamel  green ;  and 
behind  which,  far  away,  was  cast  its  own  shadow,  a  deep  violet  band 
on  the  water.  The  cumulus  marble,  as  the  sun  rose  slowly  and  guned 
strength,  softened  into  something  of  looser  texture,  equ^ly  Inminoos 
but  more  granulated  and  crisper,  great  bales  and  heaps  of  poiesfei 
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taking  on©  understand,  in  a  way,  the  faint  ridge  of  white,  distant  ice 
Ips  in  th©  ofllng.  The  sea  swayed  under  the  big  cloud-bridge,  Inmi- 
nous,  sparkling,  deep  blue,  turquoise  green,  unsteady  bare  of  violet 
shadow,  the  moving  waters  massing  themselves  into  ridges,  rising,  arch- 
ing into  flolid  crests,  scooped,  hollow,  heavily  poised ;  the  green  circle 
iding,  toppling,  crashing  down  into  foam,  running  along,  whito 
its  and  manes  now  of  the  sea-chariot  emerged,  hurrying  along  th& 
smooth,  white,  glassy  highway  made  by  the  passing  of  the  last  wave. 
Lady  Althea  remained  leaning  on  the  parapet,  watching  those  sea 
coursers,  the  wave  running  along  as  it  were  on  all -fours,  careful 
never  to  rise  till  it  comes  to  the  stone  of  the  shore,  and  there,  as  it 
leaps  up,  suddenly  caught  by  the  backward  impulse  of  the  wave  that 
has  gone  before  and  has  just  leaped  vainly  up  into  foam,  driven  back,, 
a  subsiding  of  hissing  surf,  rolling  the  rattling  stones  as  it  goes,  lying 
down,  arched  and  smooth  for  the  next  wave  to  rush  forward  in  it& 
turn,  filling  one's  ears  with  such  various  sounds  which  merge  into 
one^roar  and  rattle  and  hiss,  and  great  re-echoing  crash,  overwhelming, 
yet  so  deep  that  a  voice  at  one's  elbow  would  be  rude  and  loud  in 
comparison. 

*'  She  may  understand  that — what  the  sea  has  to  say,  and  why  it 
is  nneasy  in  mind,"  said  Baldwin,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  Lady 
Althea,  '*  and  I  fancy  she  would  be  spoilt  for  one,  that  she  would 
lose  some  of  her  odd  charm  if  she  could  understand  human  seetbings 
lAnd  moanings  as  well — understand  them  from  experience,  from 
within,  and  not  merely  as  a  subject  for  indignation  or  pity.  She^ 
cannot  understand  wanting  anything,  except  a  map,  as  it  were,  to 
show  one  the  paths  of  duty.  But  you,  Signora  Elena,  ought  to  be 
kinder  and  more  just  towards  me;  you  quoted  Emerson's  expres* 
sion  about  friendship's  'uneasy  pleasures  and  fine  pains* — well, 
you  must  know  them.  And  you  must  admit  that  to  a  creature  at  all 
imaginative,  but  unable  to  make  friends,  like  Lady  Althea,  with  the 
waves  and  winds  and  clouds,  such  idealising  aflFection  must  hold  out 
the  temptation  of  being  made  the  highest,  most  exquisite  ministrant 
to  the  cravings  of  our  poor,  idealising  self.  What  is  any  art,  after 
all,  but  the  giving  of  one  side  only  of  the  living  creature,  of  a  portion 
of  its  suggestivfness,  its  promise  and  its  fascination  ?  The  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  exploring  the  unknown,  from  supplementing  it 
with  our  imagination,  which  is  the  pleasure  of  a  new  friendship,  stands 
to  the  pleasure  which  art  or  literature  can  give,  as  the  fascination  of  a 
living  creature,  moving,  shifting,  taking  on  every  second  new  aspects 
of  beauty,  does  to  the  fascination  of  a  mere  painted  picture.  In  the 
new  friend  there  is,  for  a  while,  the  realisation  of  the  ideal,  the- 
exqnisita  delight,  at  least,  of  feeling  that  the  ideal  is  within  one's 
But  the  ideal  escapes,  the  desire  fails.  Even  granted  that 
ly  melody  is  as  really  exquisite  as  when  it  first  flashed  across  our 
memory,  it  ia  quite    certain   that  no  melody  is  such  that  we  can 
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listen  to  it  for  ever.  The  idealising  facalty  is  for  ever  inBatiate,  fv 
ever  demanding  new  food.  All  this  is  natural  enongh  and  legitbnili; 
as  long  as  we  deal  with  art ;  but  art  is  fiction,  made  to  be  fictioQ,  ai 
haman  beings  are  real,  moulded  out  of  reality,  their  own  and  oon; 
And  is  that  reality^  which  means  suffering,  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Lidf 
Althea,  from  her  intuition  of  saving  pain  for  others,  and  I,  fxm 
my  experience  of  pain  to  myself,  have  come  to  much  the  same  ooi- 
clusion." 

«  The  conclusion  of  helping  folk  without  loving  them,"  ansmnl 
Signora  Elena ;  *'  but  you  are  both  wrong,  and  both  would  be  deftit- 
ing  your  own  end.  I  have  let  you  both  have  your  say,  and  noir  Iia 
going  to  answer  you."  She  had  taken  Baldwin's  arm,  and  waUnd 
slowly  to  where  Lady  Althea  was  still  standinj^,  absorbed  in  &b 
sea,  or  in  her  own  thoughts.  *'  You  are  thinking,"  she  said,  wid 
that  gentle  obstinacy,  that  indulgent  resolution,  as  of  a  person  wk 
understands  how  an  error  could  arise,  and  is  patient  in  setting  it  li^ 
^^  that  the  life  which  you  advocate — your  life  of  helpfuhiess  to  Ai 
unknown  or  indifferent,  of  shrinking  from  contact  lest  jon  shonld  But 
or  be  hurt — does  not,  somehow  or  other,  harmonise  with  the  life  flf 
the  air  and  the  water  around  you,  that  it  seems  out  of  place  in  i 
world  which  lives  in  this  way,"  and  she  nodded  towards  the  roUiiig 
sea  and  the  rolling  clouds  overhead.  '*  But  you  answered  yonr  om 
objections  unconsciously  when  you  said  in  your  plea  for  solitude  d 
€0ul,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  all  we  crave  ibr, 
why,  as  you  said,  Faust  should  leave  Gretchen  for  the  Yonng  Witdk 
and  for  Helen.  Perhaps  the  struggle  in  the  moral  world — the  struggle 
for  life  there,  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  claw  and  beak— Ji 
really  much  more  like  what  the  sun  and  the  sea  and  the  wind  and  tk 
rocks  are  showing  us  now,  each  struggling,  breaking  against  the  other, 
their  victories  and  defeats  making  the  beautiful  life  of  the  worid; 
not  the  sea  saying  to  the  cliffs,  *  I  will  lie  calm,  and  let  yon  akme,' 
tind  the  cliffs  answering,  *  We  will  become  friable  and  tnm  into  mod 
at  your  touch,'  and  the  wind  and  sun  agreeing  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
either  of  them,  with  the  clouds — a  sort  of  general  mnning  away  of 
the  various  instincts  of  our  nature,  each  afraid  of  damaging  and  beii^ 
damaged,  which  would  make  the  soul  as  fine  a  sop  as  the  world  would 
be,  if  the  elements  were  to  come  to  terms,  and  agree  to  stay  qmet 
Our  spiritual  life  must  be  neither  a  continual  struggle  to  ban, 
nor  a  continual  giving  up ;  but  refusing  nothing  legitimate  to  oor- 
«e]ves  and  to  others,  weighing  the  claims  of  both,  a  continnal  stimiiff, 
seeking,  refraining  and  renouncing,  the  manifold  activity  of  wU^ 
<»n  never  be  replaced  by  any  sweeping  sacrifice  of  othen,  or  uif 
sweeping  self-renunciation." 

''You  mean  then,"  answered  Lady  Althea,  slowly,  "that  FiMk 
ought  to  seek  for  further  experience,  but  not  at  the  examm  d. 
Margaret?" 
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[t  soanda  very  litimdram,  bat  that  is  what  it  comes  to :  do  not 
squash  your  own  nature  for  the  benefit  of  others,  for  others  will 
require  very  likely  some  of  the  very  thinga  in  you  which  you  are 
squashing ;  but  trample  upon  every  individual  temptation  of  yours 
that  makes  light  of  other  folk's  happiness.  Life,  as  you  said,  my 
dear  jVlthea,  is  perpetual  change.  All  we  need  see  to  is  that  this 
fact  remains  well  in  our  mind;  that  the  cry  *  always,'  into  which  all 
vivid  emotion  translates  itself,  should  no  longer  deceive  us  or  others  ; 
and  that,  knowing  ourselves  to  be  variable,  we  should  provide  that 
others  should  aufifar  as  little  as  possible  by  our  tendency  to  vary  \ 
that  they  should  expect  it,  or  if  they  cannot  expect  it,  should  b^ 
saved  the  pain  of  our  variation  by  our  refusing  to  vary." 

"  In  fact,"  put  in  Baldwin,  "  your  philosophy,  dear  Signora  Elena, 
is  that  there  are  no  royal  roads  to  justice  and  generosity  ;  but  that 
we  must  seek  them,  like  everything  else,  along  paths  where,  unless 
we  keep  our  eyes  continually  before  us,  we  shall  perpetually  stumble/* 

Lady  Althea  seemed  puzzled. 

**  But,  Signora  Elena,"  she  said  after  a  moment,  "  such  considera- 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  other  folk  necessarily  implies  a  diminution  in 
our  liberty,  in  that  very  liberty  without  which  right  behaviour  is  impos- 
sible*  Fidelity  towards  individuals  is  inevitable  as  a  moral  consequence 
of  dependance  upon  individual  affection.  But  does  not  fidelity  of  this 
sort  imply  a  wilful  blindness  to  that  individual's  defects,  or  a  more 
degrading  acceptance  thereof?  Onght  we  not  to  think  of  another 
kind  of  fidelity — fidelity  towards  our  own  better  self,  our  better 
moments ;  determination  never  to  lose  any  higher  possibility  or  higher 
habit,  or  higher  accidental  advantage  that  may  come  to  us  ?  Fidelity, 
1  won't  say  to  the  ideal,  because  nobody  knows  what  the  ideal  is, 
and  it  seems  to  degenerate  into  mere  words,  but  towards  the  nobler 
reality.'* 

Signora  Elena  shook  her  head. 

*'  Fidelity  towards  our  best  moments,  my  dear  Althea,  is  fidelity 
towards  our  best  friends.  It  is  not  true,  as  Baldwin  said  last  night, 
that  our  highest,  innermost  life  must  take  place  in  solitude.  That  is 
the  case  only  when  what  we  have  taken  for  friendship  is  a  mere 
imaginative  fancy,  the  thing  made  of  *  wine  and  dreams'  of  Emerson  ; 
or  when  what  stirs  within  us,  mistaken  for  the  ideal,  is  the  mere 
craving  for  the  submission  of  other  souls  to  our  soul,  or  the  mere 
restless  desire  for  novelty.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  venture  to  say 
that  in  our  innermost  soul,  in  the  place  where  the  baser  parts  of  our 
nature  dare  not  intrude,  the  best  and  the  happiest  of  us  will  find 
always  the  soul,  the  judgment,  the  example,  the  trustfulness,  of 
another.  For,  imperfect  as  we  all  are,  we  require  each  other's  more 
perfect  parts ;  and  every  true  friendship,  every  noble  love,  will 
represent  some  fragment,  smaller  or  larger,  of  a  perfection  that  we 
Inquire.      For   all   noble  love  means  such   an  adjustment,  natural  and 
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spontaneous,  that  our  loved  ones  will  possess  oar  higher  qualities  in 
higher  degieej  or  other  high  qDalitiea  ivhich  we  lack,  and  which  we 
must  borrow  to  lessen  our  basenees." 

Baldwin  smiled  bitterly.  *'  Bnt/*  he  objected,  "  yon  ha^e  yonr- 
eeH  said  that  we  are  not  equal  in  endowments,  that  we  have  all  got 
good  qoalitieg  and  bad.  Then  will  not  such  friendship  implj^  as 
Lady  Althea  said,  a  certain  departure  from  our  own  higher  standards 
m  onr  acceptance  of  the  ba^r  aide  of  those  we  love  ?  " 

*'  We  never  love  the  baser  sides— those  that  are  really  base  to  onr 
consciousness.  What  we  love  is  the  better  in  them^  and  what  they 
love,  if  capable  of  real  love,  is  the  better  in  us  ;  m  that  while  we  are 
purified  we  may  also  be  purifying.  For  nothing  is  more  valoahle 
than  the  assistance  of  those  whose  nature,  unconscious  of  certain  of 
our  tamptatioDS,  shames  ns  ont  ol  them,  making  us  feel  how  paltry, 
how  acmdental  is  the  value  we  see  in  gome  things,  how  sioiple  it  m 
to  do  or  to  refrain  from  certain  others.  We  are  for  ever  showing  one 
another  a  portion,  realised^  incarnate,  of  that  great  abstract  of  better 
things  which  you  call  the  ideal.  Indeed,!  think  such  a  partial  ideal^ 
vested  in  human  individuals,  is  better  for  our  nature  than  the  abstract 
ideal  personified  in  a  supernatural  being  ;  we  are  le&s  often  called 
upon  to  do  the  impossible^  to  strain  until  we  break  and  desjiair ;  we  an* 
less  often  also  let  off  by  the  sense  of  our  incompetence  to  reach  higher 
things.  Homauity  is  human,  knowing  human  bounds;  atid  the  very 
faults  which  we  £nd  in  our  friends  ought  to  enco-arage  as  to 
attain  to  snmi-'  of  their  virtues.  The  more  that  is  asked  of  ns 
(when  asked  by  the  quiet  trust  of  one  we  love),  the  more  we  are 
able  to  give.  In  all  of  ns  who  have  a  little  moral  health,  onr  dcnng 
and  refraining  is  greatly  commensurate  with  the  tmst  placed  in  ns 
by  others." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments.  The  sun,  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  was  melting  the  big  cumulus  balls  of  that  bridge  stretched  in 
mid  sky  from  headland  to  headland.  Its  snow  was  becoming  less 
crisp  (before  you  might  have  almost  heard  its  scrunch)  and  dazzling, 
and  was  dissolving  to  grey  ragged  vapours,  dissolving  and  dissolving, 
which  the  wind  drove  before  it,  inward  to  land.  Then  the  bridge 
disappeared  and  the  blue  sky  was  clear. 

**  I  quite  agree,"  said  Baldwin,  **  that  we  grow,  as  in  the  physical 
so  in  the  moral  order  also,  by  assimilation  from  without.  Our  self, 
as  yon  said,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  rearrangement  of  those  other 
selves  whom  we  have  met  and  lived  with;  the  originality  of  onr 
personality  being  shown  in  the  new  pattern  made  out  of  these  old 
materials.  Can  we  doubt  it?  Is  not  our  mind  the  collection  of 
things  outside  us,  sights,  sounds,  words — the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
other  folk,  transmitted  by  the  necessities  of  our  special  nature  ?  Let 
ns  examine  onr  consciousness,  independent  and  original  creiv  it 

we  are ;  and  answer  sincerely,  how  much  it  would  oon 
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jiever  come  in  contact  with  otliera,  in  reality  or  in  books  ?  Where 
lo  I  end  and  yoii  begin  ?  Who  can  answer  ?  We  are  not  deHnite, 
distinct  existences,  floating  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  vacuum ;  we 
are  for  e\rer  meeting,  crossing,  encroaching,  living  next  one  another, 
in  one  another,  pai't  of  ourselves  left  behind  in  others,  part  of  them 
become  ourselves  :  a  flux  of  thought,  feeling,  experience,  aspiration, 
a  complex  interchanging  life,  which  is  the  life  eternal,  not  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  race.** 

*•  Bat  all  this,'*  added  Baldwin  suddenly,  **  may  surely  exist  apart 
from  such  personal  feeling  as  you  advocate.  Cannot  we  admit  at 
ice  that  people  are  prose,  good  prose  or  bad,  and  take  them  with 
the  same  calmness  with  which  we  read  a  book  ?  You  see  I  am  still 
tormented  by  the  doubt  whether  we  human  creatures  are  not  always 
in  danger  of  preying  upon  one  another,  unless  deliberately  chained 
up  with  the  chain  of  indifference ;  whether  friendship,  when  it 
does  not  mean  mere  dull  jogging  side  by  side,  must  not  imply,  as 
Emerson  seems  to  have  thought  (and  Emerson  is  the  great  expert 
of  friendship),  not  merely  the  absorption  of  one  by  the  other,  but  the 
actual  exhausting  one  other  of   all  that   can  please  and  profit,  even 

as  we  exhaust  the  air  of  the  oxygen  which  we  require It  is 

certain  that  there  comes  a  moment  when  the  charm  of  pursuit,  of 
discovery,  of  the  unknown,  must  end.  Or  rather  when  the  qualities 
which  come  under  our  notice  are  merely  such  as  we  do  not  care  for, 
because  we  had  quickly  discovered  and  enjoyed  those  for  which  we 
could   care;  when   we  get  to   know   the   residuum,  which,  to   us,  is 

trash It  is  terrible  to  feel   that   one   has  burned   up  or  out 

smother  soul ;  there  is  a  sense  of  awful  humiliation  in  this  recognition 
when  we  do  recognise.  It  seems  an  insult  to  all  one's  better  feelings. 
Infinitely  rather  the  bitterness  of  seeing  that  oneself  has  been 
exhausted  by  another,  that  one  has  done  all  one*s  poor  little  tricks, 
eung  all  one's  poor  little  songs.   .  .  .  ;* 

Baldwin  was  silent,  and  for  a  moment,  Signora  Elena  did 
not  answer.  Only,  to  break  the  silence.  Lady  Althea  said  very 
quietly : 

**  Yea,  but  why  should  people  consume  one  another?  Why  live 
on  each  other,  and  nothing  else  ?  Surely  there  is  something  false  in 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  friendship,  if  it  could  exist,  should  be  the 
journey,  side  by  side,  of  creatures  living  off  the  same  interests,  the 
flame  aspirations,  staying  together  because  they  both  were  attracted  by 
the  same  things.  I  don't  know,  of  course,  but  it  seems  as  if  creatures 
impelled  merely  towards  each  other,  must  necessarily,  after  meeting, 
pass  one  another,  pushed  onward  in  opposite  directions  or,  at  least; 
towards  new  objects,  by  the  very  wants  and  wishes  which  had  brought 
them  together.  Surely  people  might  see  the  reality,  and  feel  naturally 
in  their  affections  as  much  as  in  anything  else." 

Signora  Elena  shook  her  head.     "  I  doubt  it,"   she  said  ;  '*  we 
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cannot  prevent  onrselves — some  at  least — from  weaving^  whttt 
son  calk  the  textnres  of  wine  and  dreams.  Bnt  is  it  not  soffidenti^ 
once  tlie  cobweb  of  imagination  broken  throngh,  we  reoogniae  tk 
solid  reality  underneath  ?  If  the  haman  being  be  cherished  in  plan 
of  the  phantom,  not  in  the  same  way,  but,  perhaps  in  a  measore  for 
its  sake  ?  Conld  we  even  be  brought  close  to  reality  nnleaa  deoojei 
by  fancy  ?  Prose  remains ;  good  prose,  holy  prose,  ofben  infinitdj 
more  satisfying  than  the  poetry ;  bnt  who  is  he  that  searches  after 
prose  ?  We  are  not  like  Saul,  who  went  to  seek  for  his  aaaes  ud 
found  a  kingdom.  No  prosaic  useful  thing  would  make  as  stir ;  w» 
must  be  baited  by  the  unattainable.  Even  if  the  idealising  ftncy 
should  bring  us  down  upon  prose,  bruised,  and  havin^^  bmiised  it, 
remember  that  it  has  brought  us  in  contact.  But  for  it  we  might 
have  walked  on'  a  mile  apart.  After  all,  if  the  prose  of  others  is 
noble,  and  our  own  proBe  noble,  the  two  nobilities  will  coalesce.  Bui 
we  require  both  poetry  and  prose.  If  we  sought  in  onr  friendships 
for  only  poetry  we  should  be  libertines,  wasters,  destroyers.  Bot 
poetry  is  what  moves,  prose  what  retains  us.  Friendship  is,  after  tU, 
something  akin  to  wedlock ;  only,  being  restrained  by  none  of  wed- 
lock's legal  and  natural  bonds,  and  not  limited  to  one  individual,  oft 
freer,  more  sensitive  sort;  and  yet  wedlock  begins,  or  should  b^in, 
in  the  love  of  the  unreal  No;  let  us  not  despise  that  seemingly 
selfish,  seemingly  barren  love  for  the  perfect,  desire  for  the  onattun- 
able;  through  it  we  rise  to  better  thiugs,  find  them  within  onr 
reach.  Do  not  let  us  despise  even  the  foolish  courtship  of  friends, 
if  there  comes  from  it  the  sincere  and  honest  marriage  of  true  minds. 
You  are  not  what  I  thought  to  pursue  in  you,  but  pursuing  the 
unreal  nobility  I  become  ennobled,  and  when  possessing  the  real 
prosaic  excellence  I  am  enriched." 

"You  speak  like  Mr.  Baldwin/'  remarked  Lady  Althea.  "Yon 
seem  to  admit  all  his  notions  of  poetry,  of  unreality,  of  exaltation ;  then, 
how  is  it  that  you  do  not  come  to  his  conclusion — namely,  that  all  this 
poetry  and  unreality  and  fervour  can  lead  only  to  bitterness  ?  *' 

"Because  I  think,"  answered  Signora  Elena,  "that  there  enters 
into  my  calculation  an  element  which  both — you,  with  your  st(»ctl 
sense  of  duty,  and  Baldwin,  with  his  aesthetical  pessimism — ^have 
somehow  left  out  of  account :  the  simple,  commonplace  thing  called 
love.  It  is  love  which,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  the  trustiest 
opponent  of  that  tendency  to  prey  upon  each  other,  in  whatever  sense. 
Love  prevents  that  lassitude,  that  bitterness  of  which  Baldwin  has 
spoken ;  it  removes  all  fear  of  wearing  out  or  being  worn  out.  It 
knows  nothing  either  of  novelty  or  of  satiety,  for  it  is,  essentially, 
the  caring  for  a  creature  because  it  is  itself;  the  act  of  preferring, 
because  one  has  preferred.  Love  gives  us  trustfulness,  patience^  and, 
in  a  way,  fairness.     All  these,  of  course,  we  ought  to  possess  towards 
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every  man  and  in  all  cases ;  and  some  day,  when  earth  becomes 
heaven,  we  daubtless  shall ;  only  that  day  has  not  yet  come.  We  hay© 
indeed  no  intellectual  right  to  trust  all  men,  since  they  so  often,, 
willingly  and  unwillingly,  deceive  us ;  it  is  our  duty  to  weigh  them, 
and  often  to  throw  away  when  found  wanting.  The  world  at  large 
is  bound  to  teach  us  a  vast  amount  of  well-deserved  suspicion ;  nay, 
a  good  deal  of  that  we  learn,  as  Baldwin  was  saying  yesterday,  from 
the  oonsciousnesa  of  the  poorness  of  our  own  stuff,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  our  own  adulterations.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  by  contact  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  fellow-creatures  that  we  can  be  educated  to 
that  readiness  to  wait  for  further  evidence,  that  giving  of  cjredit^ 
which  are  so  neceesary  for  all  dutiful  action.  These  things  are  taught 
us,  at  the  expense,  alas !  sometimes  of  base  endurance  of  evil — by 
those  whom  we  love,  whom  our  soul  cannot  afford  readily  to  lose,  to 
keep  whom,  and  our  opinion  of  whom,  we  are  willing  to  wait  and 
trust  an  infinity.  Nay,  more  important  still,  love  alone  by  making 
us  care,  not  for  a  mere  quality,  a  mere  pleasure-giving  item,  but  for 
an  individual  j  not  for  a  mere  momentary  impression,  but  for  a  life  : 
love  can  teach  us  to  do  what  philosophy  and  justice  clamour  in  vain  for  : 
to  take  the  bad  with  the  good,  to  consider  the  bulk  of  a  creature's 
merits  and  demerits,  not  to  throw  away  what  is  precious,  because  of 
some  alloy  ;  not  to  yield,  above  all,  to  the  momentary  superiority  of 
the  sound  piece  of  /  which  happens  (the  whole  case  reversible  the 
next  minute)  to  come  into  momentary  contact  with  an  unsound  piece 
of  TJwu—'* 

"  In  short,**  put  in  Baldwin,  "you  consider  what  you  call  love  as 
the  banker  of  our  good  impressions,  and  generous,  and  also  just, 
appreciations,  enabling  us  to  tide  over  difficult  moments,  giving  that 
highest  of  moral,  as  of  economic,  requisites,  credit.'^ 

**  Yon  have  expressed  it  perfectly,  so  perfectly  that  I  believe,  in 
your  heart  of  hearts,  that  you  agree  with  me,  Baldwin.  Love  iden- 
tifies ns  in  such  mysterious  manner  with  others,  that  the  pain  or 
pleasure  which  we  merely  kmmv  is  yet  more  vivid  than  such  as  we  in 
onrselvee  can  actually  /#«/.  It  substitutes  the  desire  for  pleasure,  the 
shunning  of  the  unbearable,  for  that  call  of  duty  which  in  most  things 
does  not  succeed  in  becoming  sufficiently  imperative.  Therefore  do 
not  despise  ourselves  for  asking  and  granting  favours,  for  doing  more 
for  those  we  love  than  for  those  who  are  indifferent.  It  is  a  great 
step,  the  greatest  of  all,  to  be  taken  out  of  ourselves,  however  near 
by ;  and  we  could  not,  probably,  wish  well  to  mankind^  to  our  kins- 
men or  countrymen  even,  if  we  had  not  first  learned  to  seek  th© 
good  of  the  one  and  only " 

Lady  Altheii  had  been  listening  with  knit  brows  and  parted  lips ; 
she  had  learned  something,  but  an  objection  still  remained  deep  in  her 
austere  nature. 
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"  Then/*  she  remarked,  "  to  give  their  due  to  all  men^  both  in  k^lp 
and  in  forbearance,  and  most,  perhaps,  in  uoders  tan  ding ;  to  do 
onr  duty  because  not  to  do  it  would  make  ua  too  miserable— 
all  this  to  you  19  an  ideal  too  High  for  us  creatures  ;  a  thing  &r 
from  attained  in  any,  and  perhaps  even  unattainable.  And  lore 
— this  sort  of  vicarious  selfishness — is  to  bridge  over  the  gulf 
between  preference  for  ourselves  and  justice  to  others.  But  there  ii 
one  point  which  puzzles  me.  May  we  not  be  acquiring  such  powera  d 
sympathy,  such  capacities  for  justice,  at  the  price  of  the  very  oppor- 
t  unities  J  the  very  possibilities,  of  putting  them  to  proHt  ?  Friendship, 
love — call  it  what  you  will — means  preference  ;  and  does  not  pre- 
ference imply  exclusion ;  and  hence  want  of  sympathy,  want  of 
justice  ?  And  do  we  belong  so  exclusively  to  ourselves — belong  t0 
hoard  or  to  waste — that  we  should  have  the  right  of  giving^  the  whole 
of  us  to  one  other  ?  *' 

SigDora  Elena  took  the  hand  of  her  antagonist,  so  strang-ely  imp«p» 
sonal  in  her  abstract  passion  for  right,  and  yet,  with  her  youtji,  her 
face  rather  of  a  beautiful  boy  than  of  a  woman,  and  her  restnuned 
tenderness  of  manner,  so  very  lovable. 

"I  think,*'  she  answered,  "that  the  answer  to  your  objection 
is  contained  in  my  very  recommendation  to  do  what  you  still  questLOD. 
If  we  hoard  or  waste  our  soul,  as  you  say,  for  the  benefit  of  one  oth«r, 
cheating  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  very  fruits  of  that  habit  of 
loving  kindness,  we  are  loving  not  too  much  but  too  little.  We  musl^^ 
be  absolutely  generous  and  liberal  in  order  to  be  just.  In  giving  tbeS 
whole  of  oui*self  to  one  idea,  we  chest  another  of  its  due  influence; 
in  giving  ourselves  to  one  person,  we  are  depriving  of  their  Jegitimat* 
portions  all  those  others,  whether  at  our  hearth  in  humble  matters,  or 
among  the  unseen  crowd,  attainable  only  to  our  most  general  thought^ 
who  require  us.  We  must  love,  and  let  ourselves  be  loved  by  many. 
For  the  us©  of  us,  as  of  everything  else  in  this  world,  my  dear  Althea, 
is  to  be  consumed  and  assimilated  :  we  are  the  food  and  fuel  of  one 
another," 

Lady  Althea  did  not  answer.  She  rose  from  the  grass  where  she 
had  been  sitting,  and  walked  silently  along  the  shore.  The  sea  was 
shifting  its  patteras  of  sparkling  blue,  of  peacock,  of  enamel  green 
and  violet ;  the  waves  rushing  along,  making  and  unmaking  them- 
selves, hissing  and  hurtling  and  booming  against  the  stones ;  the  sun- 
shine seeming  to  swirl  all  round.  She  did  not  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  but  when,  much  later,  they  swd 
good-nighfc,  she  kissed  the  hand  which  Signora  Elena  extended,  and 
departed  in  silence,  which  seemed  more  meaningful  I  than  words* 


I 
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FEW  books  have  been  received  on  their  first  appearance  with  sc 
general  a  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  writer's  ability  and 
literary  style,  and  of  his  mastery  of  facts  and  sound  conclusions  as 
Lord  Kosebery's  **  Life  of  Pitt.**  It  was  doubtless  issued  under  favour- 
able anspices  for  such  a  concurrence.  It  is  the  work  of  a  states* 
man  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Liberal  party,  one  of  two,  or  at  most 
throe^  competitors  for  the  fnttire  leadership.  Its  orthodoxy,  therefore, 
Appeared  to  be  well  vouched  for  to  one-half  of  the  country.  As  a 
powerful  vindication  of  Pitt  s  policy,  affirming  the  popular  legend, 
it  was  equally  certain  to  commend  itself  to  the  other  half.  The 
result  has  been  a  consensus  of  criticism  such  as  has  seldom  been 
attained  by  a  work  dealing  with  a  period  so  full  of  polemical  point-s. 

Yet  there  must  be  not  a  few  persons  in  whom  the  traditions  of 
Charles  Fox  still  survive ;  who  regard  with  admiration  his  vehement 
and  prolonged  opposition  to  Pitt's  war  policy  during  the  eight  years 
of  the  conflict  with  France  in  the  revolutionary  period,  and  who 
would,  perhaps,  have  joined  with  liim,  it  may  be  hoped  with  equal 
delicacy  and  tact»  in  refusing  to  vote  the  honours  of  a  public 
funeral  to  Pitt,  on  the  ground  that  his  general  policy  in  this 
respect  had  been  baneful  to  the  country.  In  this  viev/  it  will  he 
attempted  briefly  to  point  out  why  this  work  cannot  on  these  matters 
be  accepted,  without  many  reservations,  as  the  verdict  of  history  npon 
Pitt's  statesmanship  and  policy. 

Of  the  style  of  the  book  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  the  general  praise. 
Tho  narrative  is  condensed,  yet  lively  and  readable.  The  language 
is  felicitous  and  sparkling.  Its  matter  is  based  on  wide  reading. 
It  abounds  in  references  to  the  present  times,  and  in  interesting 
indications  of    the  writer's  own   views.     But  here  and  there   there 
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are  sentences  with  an  epigrammatic  turn  which   savour  rather  of  tfc^ 
public  platform. 

There  will  also  be  little  disposition  in  any  qnarter  to  qneation  the  ooth 
elusions  arrived  at  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  domestic  statesmansbip  from  th* 
commencement  of  his  career  as  a  Prime  Minister,  at  the  age  of  twentr- 
four,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  with  France.  His  condiid 
on  the  India  Bills,  his  enlightened  finance,  his  commercial  tmkr 
with  France,  his  desire  for  reform  of  Parliament,  his  independence  of 
party  feeling  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  his  action  on  the  Regency  question^  his  early  Irish  poUcy, 
his  support  of  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  mark  him  ii- 
a  man  far  above  the  party  to  which  be  had  allied  himself,  and  as 
possessed  of  trne  public  spirit.  Bat  important  as  these  may  have^ 
been,  they  pale  beside  the  two  main  questions  by  which  Pitt's  states- 
manship must  be  judged— the  war  with  France,  and  the  Act  of  Umon 
with  Ireland.  It  is  on  these  that  the  verdict  of  history  nmst  maialj 
depend. 

With  respect  to  the  war  with  France,  Lord  Rosehery  labours  witi 
infinite  pains  to  exonerate  Pitt  from  all  responsibility  for  what  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  calamity  which  has  befallen  Eiarope  since  the 
Years'  War,  to  prove  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  the  war  from 
English  point  of  view,  and  to  show  that  I'itt,  with  an  ardent  d 
for  peace,  did  his  utmost  to  avoid  the  war,  and  to  brin^  it  to  a  con- 
clusion when  unfortunately  it  had  broken  out. 

"To  no  human  being  did  war  come  with  such  a  corse/*  he  8»p; 
*'  by  none  was  it  more  hated  and  shunned."  .  .  .  .  **  He  headed  the 
great  league  of  Powers  against  France.  Never  was  a  more  inv^)- 
luntary  distinction,"  ,»..**  The  supreme  and  salient  point  is  that 
there  was  no  man  in  England  more  resolutely  determined  on  peace 
and  non-intervention."  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  Pitt's  **  dogged  deter- 
mination for  peace."  .*.,''  When  war  had  once  begnn  we  abal) 
see  his  constant  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  it."  ...•**  He  was 
certainly  the  most  strenuous  peace  Minister  that  ever  held  office  in 
this  country." 

There  was  certaLoly  nothing  in  Pitt's  career  previous  to  the 
break  of  the  French  war  to  warrant  the  a^ertion  that  in  principle  ha 
was  resolutely  determined  on  peace  and  non-intervention.  On  three 
occasions  he  had  brought  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  war :  with 
France  in  1788,  on  the  subject  of  Holland  ;  with  Spain  in  1790,  on 
Nootka  Sound  dispute;  with  Russia  in  1791  on  the  Oczaoow  h 
In  the  first  two  of  these  affairs  he  had,  as  Lord  Rosebery  admitSy 
played  the  game  of  brag,  and  had  triumphed ;  and  in  the  third  he  had 
agreed  with  Prussia  on  a  policy  which  must  have  inevitablT  landed 
England  in  a  war  with  Russia,  Orders  were  already  given  to  send 
fleets  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea.     Pitt  was  compelled  at  the  last 
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•raoment  to  give  way,  and  to  withdraw  from  his  engagements  to  1- nissia, 
in  part  by  public  opinion  in  England,  and  in  part  by  the  consequent 
defection  of  his  Cabinet,  He  did  so  reluctantly  and  against  his  judg- 
ment. A  Minister  who  could  dream  of  going  to  war  with  Russia  on  such 
a  question  canoot^  with  any  justice,  be  claimed  as  an  apostle  of  the 
policy  of  peace  and  non-intervention. 

It  is  again  true  that,  up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Pitt  was  opposed  to  intervention  ;  he  declined  the 
overtures  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1791  to  join  in  the  war  against 
France  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  putting  down  the  revolution  and 
restoring  the  monarchy,  but,  as  we  now  know,  with  the  further 
projects  of  partitioning  Poland  and  dismembering  France  of  its  frontier 
provinces.  His  Government,  however,  made  no  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  France  ;  it  looke<l  on  with  impatient  wishes  for  its  success, 
and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  its  failure.*  It  was  not  till  the 
counter-invasion  by  France  of  the  Austrian  jxissessions  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  alone  Anstria  could  then  be  attacked,  that  Pitt  was 
drawn  from  his  reserve.  Lord  Roaebeiy  qaotes  conversations  and 
letters  of  Pitt  and  Grenville  to  show  that  even  after  this,  and  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  desirous  of  peace,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  avoid  war.  But  too  much  may  be  made  of  the  tittle-tattle  of 
in emoirs,  and  the  private  conversation  and  letters  of  statesmen.  They 
count  for  little  as  compared  with  official  despatches,  the  language  of 
public  speeches,  and  the  deliberate  actions  of  Governments,  which 
alone  have  influence  on  public  events.  Nothing  has  been  more 
common  than  for  statesmen  to  drift  into  war,  while  in  their  hearts 
hating  it,  or  to  make  private  professions  of  peaceful  intentions,  while 
their  public  actions  bend  directly  to  war.  Unfortunately  for  their 
reputations,  history  will  hold  them  responsible  for  their  policy,  without 
regard  to  their  private  opinions  and  converaations. 

It  may  be  that  Pitt  was  more  strongly  in  favour  of  peace  than 
any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  that  he  most  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  projects  of  social  and  financial  reform  in  favour  of 
war,  and  that  he  hoped  to  the  last  to  \md  the  means  of  avoiding  this, 
But  if  so,  he  must  have  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  his  Cabinet, 
or  by  individual  colleagues,  or  by  the  King,  not  only  when  great 
decisions  were  arrived  at,  but  on  the  many  points  which,  by  degrees 
but  not  the  less  certainly,  led  to  war.  It  need  not  be  said  that  a 
Minister  cannot  separate  himself  from  his  colleagues.  He  must  be 
judged  of  by  their  joint  acts.  The  Premier  also  is  especially  responsiW© 
for  the  despatx;hes  of  his  Foreign  Secretary.  He  must  be  taken  ^o 
approve  both  the  substance  and  the  tone  of  them*  It  is  certain  that 
no  despatch  at  a  critical  period  of  negotiation  with  a  foreign  coutltry 
[heading  up  to  war  could  be  written  without  his  j>ersonal  assent  and 
•  Sec  the  Lottct»  of  LotA  Gnjoville,  "Cotirt  an*!  Cabinets  of  George  HI,,"  u.  p.  219# 
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approval.  Judged  of  In  this  way,  it  would  appear  that,  in  spite 
of  what  may  have  beea  Pitt's  inuer  views,  in  spite  of  the  va^ 
preasion  he  gave  to  friends  and  correspondents  of  his  being"  favonral 
to  peace,  there  was  not  a  single  public  utterance  of  his  or  of  any 
his  colleagues,  or  a  single  despatch,  or  a  single  action  of  liis  Govern- 
ment, from  the  date  when  the  French  entered  Belgium  in  Angtul 
1792,  which  tended  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions  at  ime 
between  England  and  France.  On  the  contrary,  everything  tliM 
was  said  and  don©  officially  led  directly  and  inevitably  to  war. 

Fully  to  prove  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  in  minott 
detail  all  the  event*  and  negotiations  which  took  place  from  thu 
date  of  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  on  August  12,  1792^  to  the 
declaration  of  war  on  February  1,  17*Jo.  Chief,  however,  anaongtltt 
causes  which  led  on  the  part  of  England  to  the  war  were  the  withdrawil 
of  the  British  Ambassador  from  Paris  after  the  deposition  of  th** 
Xing  ;  the  refusal  to  recognise  M.  Clianvelin,  the  French  I^linisttr 
in  London,  as  having  any  official  status ;  the  haughty  and  perempton 
tone  of  Lord  Grenville's  letters  in  answer  to  the  explanations  offered 
by  the  French  Government  as  to  the  causes  of  complaint,  and 
especially  that  in  answer  to  the  conciliatory  letter  addressed  to  the 
British  Government  on  January  IS,  1793,  by  M.  Lebrun,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France. 

In  this  letter  M,   Lebruu  dealt  with  the  various  subjects  of  com- 
plaint by  the  British  Government — the  occupation   of  Belgium 
France,   its  threatening  attitode  against  Holland,  the  opening  of 
River  Scheldt,  the  propagandist  decree  of  the  French  Government  > 
Kovember  10.     He  distinctly  promised  on  the  part  of  France  that 
would  not  invade  Holland  ;  that  the  occupation  of  Belgium  woold 
tinue  only  till  the  end  of  the  war  with  Austria,  and  until  its  peopl 
should  decide  on  the  form  of  their  government.     With  respect  to  the] 
propagandist  decree  of  November  19,  he  explained  that  it  had  nol 
reference  to  countries  sacb  as  England,  but  only  to  cases  where  Frant^j 
was  at  war  with  Goveniments,   and  whose  people  were  in  rebellion*! 
With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  he  declined  to  withdnW 
the  decree,  but  he  minimised  the  importance  of  the  question,  justified, 
the  action  of  France  on  general  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  said  \h% 
the  matter  might  well  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  Hollaudi 
and  Belgium  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     There  cannot  be  a  donht 
that  on  all  these  points,  except  possibly  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  explanations  were  such  as  might  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
Lord  Grenville*8  reply  was  in  an  overbearing  and  indeed  insolent  tone, 
which  showed  clearly  that  war  had  been  already  practically  decided  om 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  no  explanations  would  be  :^  1 

as  satisfactory.     This  letter  bears  unmistakable  signs  of   Fi. 
jvriting.     It  must  in  any  case  have  been  approved  by  him. 
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There  followed,  however,  other  acts  tendiDg  in  the  same  direction : 
the  violent  speeches  in  Parliament  of  members  of  the  Government 
against  France  ;  the  passing  of  the  Alien  Act,  placing  Frenchmen  in 
England  nnder  the  most  humiliating  police  regulations ;  and  finally, 
the  expnlsion  of  Chauvelin,  as  a  suspected  alien,  under  this  Act,  after 
the  execution  of  the  French  king.  This  was  rightly  considered  by  the 
French  Government  as  a  cmip  dc  canon^  intended  to  provoke  the 
declaration  of  war.  In  none  of  these  matters  was  there  any  sign  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  Grovemment  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  questions  in  dispute.  All  directly  tended  to  war.  For  all  of 
them  Pitt  must  be  held  responsible. 

There  is,  however,  little  necessity  for  dealing  minutely  with  these 
various  points,  8o  f ar  as  Lord  Rosebery  is  concerned,  for  he  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  decree  by  the  French  Government  of  November  10, 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  River  Scheldt,  as  tht^  cause  of  war,  and 
has  expressed  the  confident  opinion  that  it  was  a  just  and  suflicient 
cause — one  which  England  could  not,  without  dishonour,  pass  by. 
As  it  is  certain  that  the  French  Government  would  not  recall  this 
decree,  the  question  of  the  justification  of  the  war  may  be  arj^ued 
jpro  kac  vice  on  this  point. 

Lord  Kosebery  says  that  it  was 

*'  iinf»ossilj]e  for  Pitt  to  pftt^s  by  his  own  treaty  of  17H8,  with  respect  to  tlm 
Scheldt,  without  a  violation  of  good  faith  so  signal  as  to  be  rt^iuarkable  eveu 
in  the  time  of  the  second  partitiou  of  Poland.  Hut  on  wider  pounds  the 
thinger  to  Europe  wa.s  more  universiil.  To  allow  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  in  poeisesjsion  of  a  law  of  Nature  which  superseded  treaty 
obligations,  and  the  cop^Tight  and  application  of  which  vested  ejcclusively 
with  them,  was  to  annihilate  the  whole  European  system." 

In  thia  he  follows  in  part  the  views  of  Mr.  Lecky,  who  speaks  of  the 
*'  open  and  formal  violation  by  France  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the 
Scheldt,  which  England  had  guaranteed — a  violation  which  was  based 
upon  grounds  that  would  invalidate  the  whole  public  law  of  Europe." 
But  Mr.  Lecky  lays  a  greater  stress  on  the  threatened  attack  on 
Holland  and  the  occupation  of  Belgium.  Few  other  writers  have 
attempted  to  justify  the  war  on  such  a  narrow  ground  as  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt.  Most  of  them  have  considered  this  as  the  pretext 
rather  than  as  the  real  cause  of  war.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  essay 
on  Pitt,  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  '^  to  have  gone  to  war  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  Scheldt,  would  have  been  the  act  of  a  greater 
maniac  than  the  Jacobins.  Jt  would  have  been  like  fighting  about 
a  right  of  way  in  the  middle  of  an  earthquake."  * 

It  may  be  permitted  to  say  of  the  views  of  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Lecky  that  they  greatly  exaggerate  the  treaty  obligations  of 
England  in  respect  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  importance  of  the  qnes- 

•  •'  Three  StAtejanen.''  p.  251, 
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taon  from  an  international  point  of  \4ew.  The  closings  of  Uie  nidi- 
gation  of  this  river  to  the  commerce  of  Belgitun,  in  the  exdneiFe  and 
selfish  interest  of  Holland,  was  an  old-world  arFangementy  ^amad  vilk 
the  object  of  destroying  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  and  one  entirely  opposei 
to  modem  ideas  and  the  real  comity  of  nations.  It  had  been  or^tnal)^ 
provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  to  which  Engkod 
was  not  a  party.  In  1784  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  Lntefcet  of 
Belgium,  announced  that  he  would  not  longer  respect  this  proriskn. 
Pitt  not  only  made  no  objection  to  thip,  but  informed  the  Emperor 
through  his  Foreign  Minister  that  England  would  suppoit  fcos 
demondflj  provided  he  would  detach  himself  from  alliance  with  FraooB; 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  public  opinion  in  Holland  was 
then  roused  to  fever  heat  by  the  proposal  of  Austria.  Its  Stalo 
General  voted  a  large  increase  to  the  army.  The  University  of 
Leyden  supplied  money  for  raising  a  regiment  1300  strong.  Other 
towns  followed  their  example,  and  there  were  the  strongest  demOD- 
strations  against  the  action  of  Austria.  France  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  Dutch,  and  eventually  by  its  mediation  an  arrangement  was  come 
to  between  Austria  and  Holland,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleaa 
Austria  agreed  to  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  The  Emperor  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  Dutch,  by  way  of  solatium^ 
which  went  into  his  own  pockets,  and  not  those  of  the  Belgian 
people.  By  a  contemporaneous  treaty  between  France  and  Holland 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  made  between  these  two 
countries,  and  France  agreed  to  guarantee  to  Holland  its  territories. 
Nothing  was  said  in  this  treaty  about  the  Scheldt. 

In  1788,  when  France  had  its  hands  full  of  domestic  difficulties, 
the  Dutch,  by  the  joint  action  of  England  and  Prussia,  were  compelled 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  French  alliance,  and  a  treaty  was  made 
between  England  and  Holland  almost  identical  with  that  between 
Holland  and  France  of  1785 ;  by  this  treaty  England  was  bonnd  to 
defend  Holland  from  attack,  and  guaranteed  its  territories.  There  was, 
however,  absolutely  nothing  in  this  treaty  about  the  Scheldt  which 
bound  England  to  take  up  the  case  as  against  France  or  any  other  Power, 
and  to  make  it  a  cause  of  war.  It  contemplated  only  the  case  of  a 
hostile  attack  on  Holland,  and  provided  that  England,  **  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,"  should  give  its  aid.  At  most  it  might 
be  said  that  England,  as  the  ally  of  Holland,  would  be  justified  in 
treating  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  as  a  hostile  act  against  the  Dutch, 
if  they  should  demand  help.      It  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

It  cannot  perhaps  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  French  Hepnblic, 
glowing  with  new  ideas  and  filled  with  contempt  for  such  obsolete 
restrictions,  should,  in  the  interest  of  Belgium,  after  defeating  and 
expelling  the  Anstrians  from  it,  denounce  this  humiliating  provision. 
In  doing   so   they  gave  just  cause    of   complaint  to  the  Dutch,  if 
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they  thougkt  right  to  complain,  but  there  was  certainly  no  cause  of 
■complaint  to  England,  unless  she  was  appealed  to  liy  Holland ;  and 
there  was  no  obligation  or  neceesity  to  England,  without  suck  appeal, 
to  take  up  the  challenge,  if  challenge  were  intended,  and  go  to  war 
for  such  a  cause.  There  was,  indeed,  a  supreme  reason  against  such 
a  couree — which  formed  one  of  the  main  points  of  Charles  Fox*b 
arguments  against  the  war — that  the  Dutxjh  Government  made  no 
formal  complaint  of  this  decree  either  to  England  or  to  France,  and 
never  invited  England  to  go  to  war  with  France  on  account  of  this 
violation  of  the  rights  of  Holland, 

Nothing  was  more  retEarkable  than  the  contrast  between  tho 
4iction  of  the  Dutch  in  1702  and  that  in  1781,  already  alluded  to* 
While  in  the  earlier  period  they  rose  in  arms  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1792  they  gave  no  sign  of  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject,  or  of  any  desire  to  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  exclusive  privilege. 

When  challenged  by  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject, 
Pitt  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Govemment  of  Holland  had  made 
no  representation  to  England.  Fox,  therefore,  was  fully  justified  when, 
in  his  great  speech  against  the  war  on  February  11,  1793,  he  said  : 

**  England  is  bound  by  virtue  of  the  t'.-eaty  of  1788  to  protect  the  Dutch, 
if  they  call  upon  «»  to  do  so,  but  neither  by  honour  nor  by  treaty  till 
then.  ....  We  are  bound  to  save  Hollnnd  froni  war  or  by  war  if  called 
upon ;  to  force  the  Dutch  into  a  wiir  at  so  mucli  peril  to  theiu  h  not  to  fulfil 
but  to  abuse  tho  treaty." 

The  sequel  showed  how  fully  Fox  was  justified  in  protesting  against 
the  Government  forcing  the  Dutch  into  a  war  on  a  matter  in  which  they 
had  shown  no  concern  and  no  desire  or  intention  to  fight.  When 
after  the  declaration  of  war  a  British  army  was  sent  under  the  Duke 
of  York  tiO  Belgium,  and  was  eventually  defeated  there  and  driven 
across  the  frontier  into  Holland »  the  Dutch  people,  instead  of 
receiving  it  as  that  of  a  friendly  Power,  treated  it  as  an  enemy. 
There  is  no  more  melancholy  incident  in  our  history  than  the  retreat 
of  the  British  army  through  Holland  pursued  by  the  French  in  the 
winter  of  179'lr-o,  and  the  treatment  it  received  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  still  ostensibly  the  allies  of  England,  and  on  whose  behalf 
the  war  had  been  entered  upon.  It  is  perhaps  on  that  account  little 
known  and  is  seldom  referred  to  by  English  historians. 

•*  OeiierAl  Walmoden  [snys  the  contemporary  iHc-cord*],  then  in  command 
•of  the  British  «miy,  in  addition  to  an  open  and  fjuccessful  enemy  in  France, 
had  a  concealed  one  in  evory  Dutch  town  and  Wllage  which  he  passed 
througlL  There  wei*e  no  direct  hostilities,  but  every  species  of  disservice 
wtu*  done  that  inveterate  malice  could  suggest.  Looking  upon  England  as 
the  nulical  caune  of  the  adamities  inflicted  on  their  coiuitry  by  this  ruinous 
-war,  the  jreneml  body  of  the  people  held  the  English  in  abhorrence,  and  sought 

•  Annual  Hegittfr,  1795,  p»  49. 
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every  occasion  to  add  to  their  distress Invain  the  StadthoUlerifistieti 

proclamations  entreating  the  jneople  to  rise  et*  ifnasae  agaiDst  the  French. 
They  answered  with  the  bitterest  i^epi-oaehes,  and  reviled  him  ai^  the  t4xd  of 
the  British  Governnieiit  and  the  betrayer  of  the  Dutch  people.  The  retreat 
of  the  Britiiiih  troops  through  this  hostile  country  entailed  the  grent&t^t  siilTer- 
ings  on  the  troops — towns  closed  their  gatea  against  them,  the  countn-' 
people  refused  supplieSj  the  vilkgers  shut  their  houses  in  the  fnoe  of  the 
starving  soldieis.  Credit  numbeiu  of  men  were  froxen  to  death  for  want  of 
shelter  and  wurinth.  They  were  ocl}''  in  safety  when  they  reach  td 
Bremen" 

The  account  of  this  terrible  retreat  ia  moat  BtnkiDg  pi-oof  of  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  policy  whieh  led  to  the  war,  and  shows  how 
totally  mi&taken  was  the  British  Govamment  in  going  to  war  for 
such  a  subject  as  the  Scheldt,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  it 
proposed  to  protect  and  defend.  The  very  measures  which  were 
taken  in  the  interest  of  Holland  to  defend  its  right  to  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  French, 
led  to  the  conclusion  moat  dreaded  by  England^ — namely,  the  occupation 
of  Holland  by  the  French  without  resistance  and  with  the  acclamation 
of  its  people,  while  the  army  of  the  Power  that  went  to  war  for  it  was 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  population  in  whose  supposed  interests  it 
had  been  fighting. 

IVom  the  date  of  the  French  occupation  Holland  became,  Tiahn.^ 
volens,  the  ally  of  France.  Its  fleets  fought  with  the  utmoBt  bravery 
against  those  of  England,  and  there  was  no  indication  that  the  Dutch 
felt  the  smalleBt  gratitude  to  thefcr  would-be  defenders^  or  looked  upon 
them  otherwise  than  as  their  foes. 

We  now  know  that  the  British  Government  had  full  warning  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  un- 
willingness even  to  prepare  against  the  invasion  of  their  conntry 
by  the  French.  Lord  Grenville  wrote  in  January  1793  to  Lord 
Auckland,  directing  him  to  urge  the  Dutch  Government  to  make 
preparations  for  war  in  the  short  interval  of  peace.  Lord  Auckland 
replied  on  January  23  from  the  Hague  as  follows : 

"  There  is  in  this  country  a  considerable  party  disposed  to  subvert  the 
Government ;  another  party  inclined  to  keep  clear  of  French  intervention, 
but  solicitous  to  impede  the  measures  of  the  Government ;  a  third  party, 
perhaps  *  the  most  numerous,'  who,  from  self-interest,  *  short-sightedness,' 
and  attachment  to  commercial  habits,  wish  at  any  cost  to  keep  neutral. 
Others,  with  the  best  intentions,  sink  under  a  sense  of  their  own  weak 
state,  so  ill-prepared  to  withstand  the  first  inevitable  shock.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  idle  to  expect  much  enthusiasm,  cordiality,  or 
promptitude."  * 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  there  was  any  party  in  Holland 
desii*ous  of  going  to  war  with  France  for  the  maintenance  of  its  ex- 
clusive  rights  to  the  Scheldt,  or   even   ready  to  support  a   ]     itish 

*  Auckland  to  Grenville^  Jan.  23,  1793,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  voL  vl.  n. 
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army  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  France,  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  announcement  of  British  support  failed  to  kindle 
any  enthusiasm  among  the  Dutch. 

Is  it  possible  then  tocoDceire  a  more  complete  redudio  ad  ahsurdmn 
of  the  |x>Ucy  which  led  to  the  war,  or  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
bad  statesmanship  of  the  British  Government  ?  What  would  have 
been  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  Batoum  cape  in  1886  if  Lord 
llosebery  had  declared  war  against  Hussia  for  abrogating  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  with  respect  to  the  fortifying  of  this  town,  without  pre- 
viously obtaining  the  assurance  that  the  Turks,  in  whose  interest  it 
was  made,  desired  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  provision, 
and  were  willing  to  support  England  with  all  their  force  in  a  war  with 
Russia  on  behalf  of  it  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Pitt  did  in  the 
case  of  Holland ! 

As  to  the  argument  of  Lord  Rosebery,  that  the  action  of  the  French 
in  the  Scheldt  question  constituted  a  danger  to  other  States  of  Europe, 
and  tended  to  annihilate  the  whole  European  system,  the  answer  may 
be  best  given  in  Fox's  words  in  his  speech  of  Feb.  12,  1793. 

**  As  to  the  genoml  danger  of  Europe,  En^'lant]  liad  been  shamefully  in- 
attentive ;  it  had  Keen  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  invasion  of  France  with 
Buch  marked  indilference  that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  t^ko  it  up  with 
the  grace  of  piucerity.'*  ....'*  Did  not  the  seizure  and  spoil  of  Poland  lead 
to  the  aggrantlisenieut  of  thp  Powers  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated  ?  Was  it 
not  a  greater  and  more  contemptuous  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  than 
the  French  had  been  guilty  of  ?  Had  we  opposed  it  ?  If  Ministei's  had  any 
such  remonstrances  to  show  they  wouKl  produce  them  in  due  time,  and  the 
House  would  judge  them  ;  but  while  none  were  produced  or  even  mentioned, 
ho  must  presume  that  none  had  been  made.'* 

Fox,  however,  did  not  then  know,  as  we  now  do,  the  relations 
of  Pitt's  Government  to  the  intending  spoliators  of  Poland.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Albert  Sorel  and  Mr,  Lecky  in  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  these  Powers  and  of  England  show  that  at  the 
very  time  when  Mr,  Pitt  was  engaged  in  persuading  Parliament  to  a 
war  with  France  on  the  matter  of  the  Scheldt,  alleging  that  the 
opening  of  this  river  was  th©  annihilation  of  the  European  system,  he 
had  already  come  to  terms  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  well  knowing 
that  these  Powers  intended  to  take  their  compensation  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  out  of  the  unoffending  neutral  State  Poland, 

So  early  as  November  IS,  1702,  before  the  issue  by  the  French  of 
the  decree  relating  to  the  Scheldt,  Lord  Grenville  invited  discussions 
H  with  the  Grovemmenta  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  with  a  view  to 
^H  common  action  against  France.  On  December  13  he  also  agreed  in 
W  principle  to  an  overture  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  with  the  same 
^^m  object.  On  January  9, 1703,  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
^^F  h*d  an  interview  with  Lord  Grenville.  The  delay,  they  said,  in 
■         making  a  reply  to  Lord  Grenville's  letter  of  November  13  was  due 
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to  the  fact  that  their  GovemmentB  had  been  engaged  in  elaboxatuig 
what  Mr.  Lecky  <$alls  '^  a  scheme  of  plunder  at  least  as  nefarioiis  as 
any  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  French  democracy."  They  were 
now  directed  to  inform  him  that  if  the  war  was  to  be  oontiimed 
against  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  would  look  for  compena«tion 
for  their  expenses — ^Prussia  in  a  slice  of  Poland,  Austria  in  the 
exchax^e  of  Bavaria  for  Belgium.  Lord  Grenyille,  instead  of 
politely  shewing  these  Ministers  down  the  stairs  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  as  might  be  expected,  contented  himself  with  a  mild  protest 
against  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  suggested  that  compensation 
had  better  be  looked  for  in  the  territory  of  France.  A  few  days 
later,  Mr.  Eden,  the  British  Minister  at  Berlin,  informed  Losd 
Grenville  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  finally  determined  no 
longer  to  act  as  a  principal  in  the  war  against  France  if  the  indem- 
nification in  Poland  were  refused  him  ;  that  Austria  would  also  lode 
in  the  same  direction  for  indemnificatbn,  as  it  was  improbable  that 
the  projected  exchange  of  Belgium  could  be  carried  out ;  and  that 
Russia  also  had  views  of  aggrandisement  on  the  side  of  Poland.  On 
February  5,  before  receiving  news  of  the  declaratbn  of  war,  Grenville 
had  another  interview  with  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Pmsaia, 
in  which  a  coalition  against  France  was  virtually  determined  on  ;  with 
respect  to  the  particular  method  of  indemnification  for  war  expenses  he 
expressed  the  disapprobation  of  the  British  Government  of  the  proposal 
affecting  Poland.  It  was,  however,  he  added,  of  a  nature  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  affairs  of  France,  and  consequently  the  British 
Government  had  no  interest  in  opposing  its  execution  by  any  active 
measures.* 

It  is  clear,  then,  £rom  these  damning  proofs  that  Pitt  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  these  Powers  against  France,  well  knowing  that  they 
made  a  condition  of  it  that  they  should  plunder  Poland,  and  that  he 
contented  himself  with  a  mild  protest,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
would  take  no  active  steps  against  it,  and  that  it  would  make  no 
difference  in  his  co-operation  with  them.  It  must  appear  to  most  people 
that  Pitt's  Government  went  perilously  near  to  making  itself  virtually 
a  party  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  for  it  entered  into  a  coalition  with 
these  Powers  knowing  that  they  fully  intended  to  take  their  compen- 
sation out  of  that  unfortunate  country.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  England  if  these  base  proposals  had  been 
made  known?  What  would  have  been  Fox's  comments  on  the 
transaction  ?  What  hypocrisy  to  pretend  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe  while  secretly  forming  a  coalition  against 
France  with  the  parties  to  such  a  vile  transaction  against  an  un- 
offending member  of  the  European  confederacy  ! 

Lord  Rosebery  appears  to  think  that  Pitt  was  justified  by  all  past 

*  Grenville  to  Eden,  Feb.  5,  1793.  This  and  the  previotfb  despatches  referred  to  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lecky.  It  appears,  howeyer,^that  he  has  hardly  appreciated  the  fall 
effect  of  them  so  far  as  the  British  Qovemment  was  concerned. 
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experience  in  concluding  tbat  the  war  with  Frsmce  would  be  a  short 
one,  that  she  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  Coalition,  and  that  her 
finances  were  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  as  to  make  a  long  resistance 
impossible.  Yet  on  these  points  he  was  fully  warned  by  Fox,  who, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  session  of  1792-3,  said  in  prophetic  terms  : 

"  Without  allies  and  with  mined  finances,  France  is  more  formidable  than 
she  has  ever  been.  8h©  is  more  formidable  from  her  freedom,  the  accumu- 
lating efforts  of  which  are  beyond  human  calculation.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  who  feel  anything  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  hold  a  sympathy  for 
the  French,  and  wish  them  success." 

And  later,  on  the  same  subject,  he  said  : 

"  It  \»  vain  to  calculate  the  resoimjes  of  the  French  at  the  rate  of  a  com- 
mercial proportion.  They  derive  no  expectation  from  any  other  funds  than 
the  production  of  the  soil.  The  depreciation  of  their  paper  money  has  not 
depi^ssed  theii*  affaiiij ;  it  has  not  retai-ded  the  vigour  or  the  celerity  of 
their  mihtary  operations  j  whenever  men  are  willing  and  resolved  to  bear 
with  hardships,  historical  experience  has  proved  their  resources  are  inexhaust- 
able.  Money  \a  in  fact  only  a  mark  or  sign  of  the  value  of  labour.  In  a 
general  and  comprehensive  view  of  things,  money  is  not  so  much  the  cause 
as  the  effecc  of  exertion.  Great  designs  are  not  to  be  regulated  and  circum- 
Bcribe<l  by  the  little  iiiles  of  vulgar  calculation.  A  nation  may  be  so 
powerful  and  so  fertile  in  invention  as  to  set  derangements  in  finance  in 
some  measure  at  defiance." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  object  of  Pitt  in  entering 
npon  war  with  France,  whatever  his  justification  in  his  own  opinion 
or  in  that  of  history,  it  is  certain  that,  no  sooner  was  he  engaged 
in  it,  and  was  in  coalition  with  the  great  Powers,  than  his  projects 
expanded,  and  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  treaty 
rights,  or  to  compelling  France  to  withdraw  from  the  territories  she 
had  conquered,  or  to  taking  measures  for  the  defence  of  Holland, 
His  views  were  brought  into  line  with  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  revolutionary  Government 
of  France,  to  restore  its  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  to  assist  in  reducing 
its  territory  and  capturing  its  colonies.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  advanced  the  snm  of  £10,000  from  the  Secret  Service 
Fund  to  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  intrigups  at  the  Courts  of  foreign  Powers,*  and  contemplated 
with  satisfaction  the  capture  by  England  of  the  French  colonies. 
That  Pitt  aimed  at  destroying  the  Republican  Government  of  France 
and  restoring  the  Monarchy  is  apparent  from  numberless  passages 
in  his  speeches.  Even  so  late  as  1708,  when  the  war  had  been 
waged  for  six  years  without  success,  and  when  Napoleon  had  obtained 
supreme  CTmmand  in  France  as  First  Consul,  Pitt  met  his  overtures 
for  peace  with  the  suggestion  that  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
should  be  a  condition  of  peace. 

Of  the  other  object^  the  dismembering  of  France,  we  had  no  certain 
proofs  till  lately.  But  from  the  recent  investigations  of  M.  Sorel  in  the 
*  Grcaville  to  A^cklund,  Jon  18, 1702.    Becord  Office. 
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archives  of  other  countries  it  appears  that  at  the  Conference  held  at 
Antwerp  in  April  1793 — that  is,  a  few  weeks  after  the  commencement  o£ 
the  war — which  was  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  where 
all  the  parties  to  the  Coalition  were  represented,  the  Prince  of  Coburg, 
on  behalf  of  Austria,  assuming  the  object  of  the  war  to  be  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Freoch  Monarchy,  laid  down  as  a  proposition 
that  no  conquests  should  be  made  frcm  France.  There  followed 
this  cnrions  scene : 

"This  proposal  of  Coburg  [sjaid  Btarhemberg,  the  representative  of 
Austria]  sounded  the  tocKUi  of  general  indignation  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Conference,  Loi*d  Auckland,  the  British  representative, 
saw  in  it  the  sign  of  treachery  oq  the  paj-t  of  Austria,  and  hia  linger  was 
so  great  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  withdiTiwing.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
alsQ  hot  with  rage,  and  considered  himself  as  pei'sonaily  tricked  by  the 
Austrians.  The  Frinoe  of  Nassau  and  hi^  sons  followed  on  the  same  impuUe 
as  their  alUes.  Coburg,  frightened  by  tbe  fitorm  which  he  had  roused, 
endeavoi^red  to  aUay  it,  '  Being  in  no  way  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  politics/ 
he  said,  '  or  in  the  secrets  of  Gabineta,  I  had  thought  till  now  that  the 
wish  of  the  Powers  in  coalition  was  to  re-ef!^tabli^h  the  MotiRrcby  in 
France,  and  order  and  peace  in  Europe.  *  ,  .  .  I  find  that  I  W!ii$  mistaken, 
t  see  that  every  one  is  thinking  only  of  himself,  and  has  much  less  in  view 
the  public  interest  than  his  own  private  interests/  ....  Lord  Auckland 
made  it  clearly  understood  tliat  the  restoration  of  order  did  not  interest  him 
at  all,  and  announced  with  much  vivsicity  that  the  wish  of  England  was 
to  reduce  France  •  to  a  vei-i table  political  nullity.'  .  .  .  .  '  Eac;h  of  the 
Powers  in  coalition/  he  sidd  / should  seek  to  make  conquests,  and  to  keep  them 
when  made/  Then  addreH.sing  Coburg,  be  added  :  *  Take  all  the  frontier  for- 
tresses of  France  on  your  side^  mid  obtain  a  good  barrier  for  the  Netherlands. 
As  to  England,  I  will  frankly  sity  she  wLnhes  t<t  make  conquests,  and  she 
will  keep  them/  *  Hhe  de^ire^s  Dunkirk,  and  intends  also  to  find  her  com- 
pensation in  the  colonies  of  France/  The  Conference  separated  in  a  state  of 
irritation  against  Coburg/'  ♦ 

Another  confident  statement  of  Lord  Kosebery  is  that  Pitt  through- 
out the  long  war  was  a  most  unwilling  actor  in  it ;  that  he  was 
doggedly  in  favour  of  peace,  and  that  it  was  the  fault  of  France  and 
not  of  England  that  peace  was  not  made.  These  statements  most 
surprise  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  debates  raised 
yearly  by  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  peace,  and  with 
Pitt's  speeches  in  reply  to  them. 

The  first  debate  raised  by  Fox  in  this  view  was  just  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  in  June  1793.  In  the  short  interval  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  the  position  of  things  in  the  Low 
Countries  had  been  completely  changed.  The  French  had  evacnated 
Belgium  and  no  louger  threatened  Holland.  This  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  successes  of  Coburg  as  to  the  fact  that  the  French  troops 
under  General  Dumouriez  were  so  reduced  by  disease  that  they  coidd 
no  longer  hold  the  country,  and  that  their  high-handed  proceedingB 
had  alienated  the  people  of  Belgium  and  induced  them  to  rise  in 

*  H.  Sorel  qaotes  as  authority  for  this  the  report  of  Starhemberg  to  '^     got  of 
April  12,  and  that  of  Coburg  to  the  Emperor,  of  the  same  date.    **h*E\ 
Revolution  Fran^wi."  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  8«6-  ♦ 
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arms  against  the  French.  The  occasion  seemed  to  Fox  to  be  a 
favourable  one  for  coming  to  terms  with  France.  In  making  a 
motion  to  thia  effect,  he  pointed  out  that  all  the  objecte  for  which  the 
war  had  been  entered  upon  had  already  been  attained : 

**  As  to  Holland,  she  vm^  at  the  moment  safe  from  attack  from  Franc©  ; 
but  whether  its  future  safety  was  to  be  secured  by  our  pursuing  the  war  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  allied  Powers  was  a  matter  of  doubt  iu  his  mind. 
Are  we  to  treat  with  France  in  its  present  state  ?  Yes.  With  him  or  them, 
be  he  or  they  what  they  may,  we  ought  to  treat  now,  as  we  must  ultimately 
do.  If  we  were  determined  not  to  make  peace  with  the  French  until  they 
had  a  form  of  government  which  we  appi*ove,  that  would  amount  to  saying 
we  would  dictate  to  them  a  form  of  government,  and  if  that  had  been 
avowed  at  the  beginning  to  the  Ilouse^  he  was  confident  they  would  not  have 
adopted  the  war  at  all." 

How  did  Mr.  Pitt  meet  these  arguments  ?  He  denounced  them  as 
preposterous  and  impolitic. 

**  Til©  question  [he  said]  is,  whether  England  should,  in  view  of  the 
present  position  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  risk  more  by  vigorously  persisting 
in  the  war  till  it  has  attained  its  object,  or  abandon  it  without  reparation 
or  security.  The  best  security  would  \w  in  the  end  of  thia  wild  ungovernable 
system  in  France  fi*om  which  have  i-ei^ulted  those  injuries  against  which  it  is 
necessary  to  guard.  Such  security  could  only  be  obtaine<l  in  one  of  three  modes : 
(l)that  these  principles  shall  no  longer  predominate;  (:i)  that  those  now 
engaged  in  them  shall  be  brought  to  see  that  they  are  impracticable; 
(;i)  that  the  issue  of  the  present  war  should  be  such  as,  by  weakening  their 
power  of  attack,  should  strengthen  English  power  of  resistance." 

So  favourable  an  opportunity  did  not  occur  again  till  after 
twenty-two  years  of  almost  constant  war*  For  the  moment  things 
went  well  with  the  Coalition.  The  Austrian  and  British  troops 
invaded  France  and  captured  Valenciennes;  General  Dumouriez 
proved  to  be  a  traitor,  deserted  his  army,  and  went  over  to  the 
Allies;  the  Prussians  captured  Mayence  and  threatened  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France ;  Lord  Hood  was  admitted  to  Toulon  by  the 
Royalists  of  the  South.  But  just  as  the  first  invasion  of  France  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  was  the  cause  of  the  deposition  and  execution  of 
Loais  XVI.  and  the  September  massacres,  so  this  second  invasion, 
and  the  fears  engendered  by  treacheries  and  civil  war.  undoubtedly 
gave  rise  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris,  and  to  the  horrors  perpe- 
trated at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  elsewhere.  Pitt  became  more  and 
more  infected  with  the  views  of  Burke,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  England  to  lead  a  crusade  against  France  on  behalf  of  civil 
society  in  Europe.  There  is  an  interesting  conversation  with  him 
about  this  time  reported  by  M.  de  Narbonne,  an  exiled  Minister  of 
France,  not  an  imigri.  "  The  Convention;"  said  Pitt,  "  is  ruined. 
Paris  is  the  receptacle  of  criminals  engaged  in  decimating  a  herd  of 

slaves It    is    a    question    of   life    or    death   for    civilisation. 

For  the  safety  of  Europe  and  of  civil  society  we  must  make  np 
our  minds  to  a  long  war,  to  a  war  which  will  end  only  with  the 
i»xHnf^'A»i    o^  ♦h'>   **'nl,"      **Do    T>o*;  fi\if^V^'^   replied  Narbonne,  *'of 
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an  implacable  war.     The  honour  of  France  is  still  to  be  found  in  th€' 

camps  of  tbe  Bepublic Take  care  lest  yon  nnlte  all  tbode 

whom  you  confound  in  a  common  hatred.  I  know  but  one  tbiog  of 
France  at  this  moment ;  it  ia^  that  the  extremity  of  peril  will  render 
her  inviiiCLble,  and  that  bene&th  the  tyranny  she  auflers  from,  under 
the  name  of  liberty^  she  is  passionately  devoted  to  the  integrity  of  her 
territory."  * 

Fox  and  Narbonne  were  right  in  their  predictioufl.  The  immensil^ 
of  the  peril,  the  very  strength  of  the  Coalition,  routed  France  to 
incredible  exertions.  Her  armies  rose  as  though  by  magic  from  the 
soil.  They  defeated  Mid  repelled  the  AlUes  in  all  diractionB* 
Belgium  wa&  again  invaded,  the  BritiEh  troops  were  defeat^  and 
driven  through  Holland,  which  opened  its  arrna  to  the  French  ;  the 
Austrians  aud  Prussians  were  repulsed;  Toalou  was  recaptured; 
rebellion  was  everywhere  sternly  repressed. 

Meanwhile  Bussia  aud  Prussia  had  oarried  out  their  infaniouB 
deeigna  on  Poland,  and  had  efiected  the  operation  known  as  the 
second  partition  of  that  conntiy:  Austria  for  the  moment  had  been 
induced  to  forego  it3  share  in  the  plunderj  and  looked  for  its  compensa- 
tion for  the  war  out  of  conquests  from  France.  PruBsia^  having  obtained 
part  of  its  price  for  joining  the  Coalition,  was  already  very  lukewann, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  making  peace  with  the  Govemnient  in  Paris, 
regardless  of  the  system  of  terror  adopted  there.  It  waa  only  induced 
to  give  up  these  negotiations  and  to  renew  terms  with  the  Coalition 
by  the  heavy  subsidies  offered  by  England,  and  by  the  hope  of  yet 
another  slice  of  Poland.  We  now  know  that  Thugut,  the  Austrian 
Prime  Minister,  warned  Lord  Grenville  that  all  the  King  of  Pnissia 
wanted,  was  not  to  crush  the  Revolution,  but  to  conquer  Poland  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  and  in  reward  to  receive  from  England  a 
pension  of  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum.t  In  point  of  fact  the 
King  of  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  Rhine  a  large  part  of  the  force 
which  was  paid  for  out  of  the  English  subsidy^  and  employed  it  in 
Poland. 

In  April  1795  Prussia  made  terms  separately  with  France  and  re- 
tired from  the  Coalition,  and  occupied  itself  with  the  third  and  last 
partition  of  Poland,  in  which  Austria  consented  to  take  its  share. 
Spain  also  had  been  defeated  by  France,  and  was  finally  forced 
to  make  terms.  Of  the  Coalition  there  remained  only  England 
and  Austria,  and  the  latter  was  only  restrained  from  making  peace 
by  the  persistent  entreaties  of  the  British  Government  backed  up  by  an 
enormous  subsidy.  So  little  justLQed,  then,  is  Lord  Rosebery's  state- 
ment that  Pitt  was  the  unwilling  head  of  the  Coalition  against  France  ; 
the  very  opposite  was  the  fact.  Without  his  exertions  the  Coalition 
must  have  been  early  brought  to  an  end. 

•  Villemain,  "  Souvenirs,"  i.  p.  62. 

t  "  Court  and  Cabinet  of  George  III.,*'  ii.  292. 
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In  England  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  peacoj  and 
egainst  the  contiauation  of  a  war  where  there  was  no  longer  anj  hope 
of  success.  Again  and  again  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  this 
session  did  Fox,  Wilberforce,  Grey,  Lanedowne,  and  others  urge 
the  expediency  of  treating  with  the  Prench  Republic  and  making 
peace.  Again  and  again  did  Pitt  and  the  Ministers  argue  that  it  was 
impossible  to  treat  with  the  existing  Government. 

**  Until  another  system  took  the  place  [lie  said]  of  that  now  existing,  he 
could  not  think  himself  authorised  in  reason  to  enter  into  any  negotiation 
with  those  who  held  the  reins  of  government  there.  The  v  ery  piinciples  on 
which  the  French  Government  was  founded  were  such  that  to  ivcknowledge  it, 
which  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  treaty «  was  to  confess  all  other  Govern- 
ments founded  on  injUBtiee.  A  peace  buUt  on  such  grounds  would  be  not 
only  a  disi^race,  but  fatal  to  our  own  Constitution,  by  undermining  its  prin* 
ciple  and  empowering  its  many  dotnestic  enemies  to  represent  it  as  inequit- 
able and  opprobrious.  Such  a  peace  would  be  worse  than  war.  He  still 
bugged  the  idea  that  there  would  be  a  rising  in  France  in  favour  of 
England.  He  quoted  the  pro^Jigious  sums  le\^ed  by  confiscation.  Did 
not  these  evince  the  error  of  those  who  asserted  the  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  adherents  to  monarchy.  These  were  to  a  man  the  friends  of 
England,  and  wanted  only  an  oeca8ion  to  declare  themselves  i-eady  to  second 
our  eiforts  in  their  cause.  Would  it  be  wise  policy  to  deprive  ouuielves  of 
the  good  wishes  aud  co-operation  of  the  multitudes  which  no  tei;;^r  or 
barbarities  had  been  able  to  reduce  to  submission."* 

One  fails  to  see  in  these  and  many  other  speeches  of  this  period 
any  dogged  desire  for  peace,  or  any  statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  France,  or  of  ber  resources,  or  any  perception  of  the 
•elementary  principle  which  was  continually  being  enforced  by  Fox 
as  the  only  one  which  should  guide  a  State  in  dealing  with  another, 
mamely,  the  recognition  of  a  dc  facto  Government,  no  matter  what  it 
might  be ;  and  so  this  miserable  and  useless  war  went  on. 

It  was  not  till  1790  that  Pitt  consented  to  negotiate  with  France, 
And  made  overtures  through  Mr.  Wickham  at  Basle,  and  later  through 
Lord  Malmesbory  at  Paris ;  but  in  both  cases  he  insisted  on  terms 
which  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  France  at  that  time  would 
admit — namely,  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  Austria  was  ready 
to  give  up  Belgium,  but,  at  the  instance  of  England  and  to  its  own 
great  loss,  was  persuaded  to  continue  the  war.  In  the  following  year 
{1797)  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  attacked  the  Anstrians  in  their 
Italian  provinces,  thoroughly  defeated  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
sue  for  peace.  There  followed  tbe  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  by  which 
Austria  ceded  Belgium  to  France,  gave  up  Lombardy  to  a  Cisalpine 
republic  under  French  protection,  and  took  its  compensation  out  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  which  was  then  finally 
extinguished.  The  operation  was  not  dissimilar^  to  the  partition  of 
Poland.      An  unoffending  neutral  State,  in  no  way  a  party  to  the 
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quarrel,  was  sacrificed  as  a  nieaiis  of  providing  oompensation  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  war.     England  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  war 
with  France.    It  was  then  felt  by  most  people  that  nothing  could  no 
be    achieved    by    continuing   it.      France  was     omnipotent    on    th 
Continent,  England  on  the  sea.      Negotiations  were  again  resumed^ 
at  Lille.     Pitt  no  longer  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  Belgiam  nor 
on  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  he  was  willing  to  give  back 
to  France  all  the  numerous  colonies  which  had  been  taken  from  it ;  lie 
desired,  however,  to  retain  the  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cap©  of  Good 
Hope,  both  of  which  had  been  taken  from  Holland  ;  and  Trinidad,  which 
had  been  taken  from  Spain,    The  French  Government  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  under  engagements  to  its  allies,  and  conld  not  sur- 
render their  possessions.    Lord  Grenville  instructed  Lord  Malmesbury 
to  reply  to  the  French  Commissioners  on  this  point  that  "the  pretence 
set  up  by  France — namely,  that  her  treaties  with  Spain  and  Holland 
were  obstacles  to  the  proposal  of  the  British  Government — was  in* 
oontestably  frivolous   and  illusory,  it  being  perfectly  notoriouB  that 
both  Spain  and  Holland  were  compelled  by  France  to  engage  in  th 
war  greatly  against  their  own  wishes.''     In  other  words,  we  were 
take  our  compensation  for  the  war  out  of  Holland,  on  whose  beha 
we  had  originally  gone  to  war,  and  out  of  Spain,  who  was  originally^ 
our  ally  in  the  Coalition,  and  both  of  which  countries  we  admit 
were  compelled  by  France  against  their  will  to  join  in  war  against  us 
The  proposal  had  a  strong  flavour  of  the  transactions  in   respect 
Poland  and  Venice.      Pitt's  subsequent  speeches  make  it  very  doubtfi 
whether  he  was  really  in  earnest  in  this  negotiation.     His  proposal 
however,  were  rejected  by  the  French  Government  on  the  ground  th 
it  could  not  get  the  aasent  of  Holland  and  Spain  to  the  surrender 
their  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1 790  another  Coalition  was  formed  by  Pitt  again 
France,  this  time  of  Austria  and  Russia ;  again  Pitt  gave  way  to  th 
King,  and  consented  to  send  the  incompetent  Duke  of  York  to  Holland 
in  command  of  a  British  army^  end  again  tlie  Duke  was  beaten  and 
forced  to  evacuate  the  country.     Bonaparte  returned  to    the  sceno 
from  Egyptj  and  was  made  virtual  Dictator  under  the  name  of  Fi 
Consul.      One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  overtures  of  peace 
England.      Lord  Rosebery  has  rightly  condemned  the  haughty  an* 
insolent  tone  of  Grenville*s  reply,  in  which  this  overture  was  rejecte 
and  the  First  Consul  was  told  that  "  the  best  and  most  natural 
of  the  reality  and  permanence  of  his  professions  in  favour  of 
would    be  the  restoration  of   that    line  of   princes  which    had 
so    many   centuries    maintained    the    French    nation    in    prosperi 
at  home,  and    in    consideration    and    respect    abroad.**     Ho    attri 
butes    the  whole    blame    of    this  impolitic    despatch    to   Grenvill 
But  surely  the  Prime  Minister  must  have  approved  and  sanctioned  i 
if  he  did  not  write  it,  as  the  style  of  the  letter,  which  is  much  mo 
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in  tlio  hand  of  Pitt  than  of  Grenville,  seems  to  indicate.  Pitt  josti- 
£ied  his  action  in  the  House  of  Cominoos  on  the  plea  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte  so  shortly  after  his  election  aa  First 
Consul,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  pause.  Lord  Rosebery  has  quoted 
the  sarcastic  commenta  of  Fox  upon  this  pause.  It  is  the  only  reference 
he  makes  to  Fox's  speeches  daring  hia  eight  years  of  opposition  to 
the  war. 

It  seems  probable  that  Pitt's  real  reason  for  refusing  to  negotiate 
with  the  First  Consul  was  that  he  had  just  formed  the  new  Coalition 
from  which  he  expected  much,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  forego 
the  prospect  of  reducing  the  power  of  France.  Whatever,  however, 
his  hopes  they  were  soon  dissipated.  Russia,  in  the  middle  of  1800  with- 
drew from  alliance  with  England,  and  joined  in  the  armed  neutrality 
of  the  Northern  Powers,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  high-handed 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  belligerency  by  Great  Britain. 

Austria,  to  whom  large  subsidies  had  been  again  granted  by  the 
British  Government,  and  which  was  supported  by  Bavarian  and  Wurtem- 
berg  troops  in  the  pay  of  England,  was  no  more  fortunate  in  the  cam- 
paign of  this  year  than  in  so  many  others.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps 
and  defeated  its  army  in  Italy  at  Marengo,  while  General  Moreau, 
crossing  the  Rhine,  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  within  fifty  miles  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor 
was  compelled  again  to  sue  for  peace  without  concert  with  his  English 
ally,  and  came  to  terms  with  France  in  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 
England  was  again  left  alone  to  fight  with  France,  and  all  Pitt's  plans 
and  hopes  for  reducing  the  power  of  France  in  Europe  were  dissipated 
and  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  office  on  the  refusal  of  the  King 
to  consent  to  a  measure  for  Catholic  emancipation.  Most  people  at  the 
time  believed  that  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  Pitt's  retirement,  and 
possibly  not  the  real  cause ;  they  thought  that  he  had  equally  in  view 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  France,  and  either  felt  that  this 
could  bei>t  be  effected  by  some  other  Minister  than  himself,  or  knew  that 
his  Government  would  break  up  in  the  attempt  to  make  peace.  Nothing 
has  appeared  in  the  private  memoirs  or  correspondence  of  Pitt  and 
other  Ministers  to  support  this  view.  It  is,  however,  certain  from  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  that  peace  con  Id  not  have  been 
effected  without  breaking  up  the  Cabinet,  for  when,  a  few  months  later, 
terms  were  made  with  France  by  Mr.  AddLngton's  Government,  with 
the  full  support  of  Pitt,  they  were  vehemently  denounced  in  Par- 
liament by  his  former  colleagues.  It  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  a  Prime  Minister  has  elected  to  fall  on  a  question  which  he  would 
otherwise  not  consider  vital,  well  knowing  that  another  and  more  serioua 
question  was  looming  in  the  near  future  on  which  his  Cabinet  would 
certainly  break  up. 

Meanwhile  his  successors  carried  on  the  hopeless  war.      England 
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stood  alone  against  France,  It  was  supreme  at  sea.  It  had  captured 
nearly  all  the  colooies  of  France  and  its  allies.  It  had  taken  MalU. 
It  had  driven  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  On  the  continent  of  Eiirc^, 
however,  France  was  all-powerful,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope 
whatever  of  achieving  any  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  bad  beea 
entered  upon,  or  of  compelling  France  to  withdraw  within  her  old 
boundaries,  still  leas  of  restoring  the  Monarchy. 

Under  these  circiimstances  Mr.  Addington'a  Government  thonghti 
it  wise  to  com©  to  terms  of  peace  with  France.  The  negotiations 
place  at  Amiens.  By  the  treaty  then  determined  on  England 
to  restore  to  France  and  her  allies  all  possessions  and  colonies  occupied 
by  English  forces  or  captured  during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Surinam  wer^ 
given  back  to  Holland ;  Minorca  and  Demerara  to  Spain  ;  Malta  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St,  John  ;  Egypt  was 
to  be  given  up  to  the  Porte ;  Martinique,  Tobago,  Cochin,  Pondi- 
cherry,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon  to  France,  who  was  also  to  be  allowed 
to  resume  her  ancient  rights  of  fishery  in  Newfoundland,  France  wvs 
to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory. 

When  Parliament  met  at  the  end  of  October  1801,  this  treaty  was 
vehemently  assailed  and  denounced  by  Mr.  Pitt's  former  colleagues — 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer^  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  the  Lords ;  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr,  Grenville  in  the  Commona.  No  one  of  the 
objects,  they  said,  for  which  we  had  so  long  warred  had  been 
obtained.  The  terms  were  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  and 
fraught  with  national  degradation, 

Pitt  warmly  supported  the  treaty  : 

"  He  had  the  misfortune  [he  said]  to  differ  from  those  with  whom  he 
been  long  united  in  ties  of  friendship  and  political  opitiion.     The   quest im 
of  peace  or  war  was  now  merely  one  of  termi?.      After  the  continent 
.alliance  had  been  dissolved  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  procure  just 
honourable  conditions  for  ourselves  and  the  few  allies  who  had  not  dt 
us.     As  to  the  (liiverntuent  of  France,   his  opinion  of  the  past 
tinftltered.     This  country  was  at  first  called  on  to  resist  an  attack 
*lU  existing  GovttiTiments ;  its  object  was  security.     He  must  confess  ti 
Her  Majesty's  then  Ministers  thought  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Revoli 
tionary  Government  wfw  the  best  means  of  obtaining  this  security  :  he 
thought  that  the  restoi^vtiou  of  the  Monarchy  would  be  a  ha)  ' 
France  and  for  Europe ;  h«  thought  so  still,  and  he  should  confc  u 

dying  day  he  should  regret  the  disappointment  of  his  ho^jea.  He  vronM 
have  been  happy  to  have  put  together  the  fragments  of  that  venerabl»j 
edifice  which  had  been  so  cruelly  scattered ;  but  when  that  object 
unattainable,  he  must  take  that  which  was  within  his  reach.  They 
sur^^ived  the  ravages  of  Jacobinism.  They  had  lived  long  enough  to  see 
lose  much  of  its  virulence  and  stripped  of  those  delusive  coloui's.  At  oth( 
times  we  might  have  thought  of  driving  Franc©  within  her  ancient  Umitsj 
but  now  that  every  hope  of  success  in  such  a  plan  had  vanished,  it  hecami 
right  to  consider  the  actual  position  of  the  two  countries.  To  remi 
obstinate  after  circumstances  had  changed  would  be  the  most  fatal  of  errori. 
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i*ox  also  gave  a  most  cordial  assent  to  the  treaty  : 

"  Ab  to  a  glorious  peace,  no  peace  could  l>e  glonous  but  the  peace 
which  follows  a  glorious  war ;  that  was  a  ileftcription  iimpplicable  to  the 
late  war,  iii  its  origiii^  principle,  and  final  itjsult  ,  ,  .  .  Franco  and 
England  were  now  in  a  position  that  neither  could  produce  much  im- 
pression on  the  other.  In  Europe  we  could  not  ailect  France.  In 
the  colonies  we  had  dona  everything  we  could  do.  As  far  as  the 
object  of  the  war  was  the  restorutiou  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  it  was  to 

him  a  recommondation  of  the  petice  that  this  object  had  failed The 

negotiation  at  Paris  had  broken  off  on  account  of  the  extravagant  ternia  we 
then  demanded  ;  and  on  the  failure  of  that  at  Lille,  Mr.  Pitt  had  declared  that 
he  trembled  lest  it  should  succeed,  and  employed  it  only  to  assist  hiaFchemea 
of  finance.*  ....  We  might  have  had  muth  better  termn  when  Bonaparte 
made  overtures  of  peace.  It  was  then  sjiid  l>y  Mr.  Pitt  that  we  must  pause. 
We  did  paui>e,  and  that  pause  cost  ub,  besides,  the  lives  of  thousands  and 
fveventy-tive  millions  of  money.  Mr,  Pitt's  pause  had  cost  more  than  the 
victories  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  King  William.  ....  The  expe- 
rience of  the  first  Coalition  ought  to  have  taught  Ministers  not  to  place 
too  much  reliance  on  a  second.  *  ...  It  must  bo  allowed  that  the  e^cessiye 
I  aggrandisement  of  France  was  not  the  effect  of  the  peace,  but  of  the  war." 

Thus  ended  the  long  controversy  on  tlie  policy  of  peace  or  war  with 
France  between  the  t?vo  master-spirits  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
wbicK  of  them  must  rest  the  verdict  of  history  ?  Which  of  them 
showed  insight  of  eventa  aa  they  occurred,  and  prescience  as  to  the 
future,  or  applied  sound  principle  and  good  judgment  to  the  problems 
which  England  had  to  face  ?  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Fox's  many  and  eloquent  speeches  through  this  long^ 
period ;  his  powerful  protests  against  the  war  at  its  inception ;  his 
frequent  appeals  for  peace  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities ;  hia 
exposures  of  the  faUacies,  political  and  fioancial,  on  which  the  war 
policy  was  founded ;  his  predictions  as  to  the  result  of  it  ;  and  hia 
condemnation  of  the  proceedings  in  restraint  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
Other  constitutioual  rights,  by  which  it  was  thought  necesBarj  to 
support  the  Government  at  home  ;  and  who  compares  them  with  the 
defences  of  Pitt,  can  doubt  that  the  verdict  must  ultimately  and 
permanently  rest  with  Fox. 

It  will  be  said  that  war  waa  inevitable.  But  no  war  is  inevitable 
until  everything  has  been  done  to  avoid  it,  or  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
when  it  has  commenced.  It  is  clear  that  there  were  two  parties  m 
the  Government  of  France  and  in  thp  Convention,  as  there  were 
probably  also  two  parties  in  the  Britisii  Cabinet :  the  one  eager  for 
war,  the  other  desirous  of  peace.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  latter 
party  prevailed  in  France,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned^  up  to  the 
period  when  Chauvelin  was  expelled  from  Engl  tud.  On  the  English 
side  of  the  Channel  the  war  party  in  the  Cabinet  prevailed,  in  spite 
of  what  may  have  been  Pitt's  private  views,  at  every  stage  and  step 

*  I  httve  boen  niiabte  to  find  the  iiaiumge  referred  to  in  ?itt'«  speech.  But  Fox 
vpQke  in  the  preei^nce  of  l'iii»  who  doea  not  appear  to  have  denied  the  statement. 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  controYersy.  With  the  knowledge 
we  now  have  of  facte,  which  must  have  been  known  to  Pitt  and  his 
Government — the  unwillingness  of  the  Dotch  people  to  go  to  war, 
their  friendly  feeling  to  France,  and  the  objects  and  intentions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  especially  their  icandalons  schemes  a^n&t 
Poland — ^it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  concluda  that  the  wise,  prudent^ 
and  statesmanlike  course  would  have  been  to  accept  the  disclaiiners 
of  the  French  Government  in  M.  Lebran's  despatch,  Jan,  19,  1793,  as 
to  their  intentions  with  respect  to  Holland  and  Belgium^  and  as  to  the 
meaning  of  their  propagandist  decrees,  and  to  treat  tha  Scheldt  qnaBtion 
as  one  of  minor  importance,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  demand 
from  the  Dutch. 

No  one  better  than  Pitt  could  have  used  the  materials  in  his 
possession  with  the  object  of  persuading  the  people  of  England  that 
war  with  such  allies,  and  on  bebalf  of  sach  a  ca^^  as  that  of  the 
Scheldt,  would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary.  That  he  did  not  do  bo  is 
one  among  other  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Scheldt  affair  was 
the  pretext  and  not  the  real  cause  of  war,  that  war  was  decided  for 
other  motives  of  a  mixed  character — dread  of  the  aggrandisement  of 
France,  hatred  of  its  Eevolutionary  Govermnent,  fear  of  its  pro- 
pagandism,  the  belief  that  the  existing  institutions  of  England  could 
only  be  secured  by  war,  and  the  hope  of  reducing  the  power  of  France 
by  conquest. 

All  these  motives  make  themselves  apparent  in  Pittas  speeches 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  materially  affect  his  judgment  in  favour  of  war 
before  its  outbreak.  They  explain  also  his  unwillingness  to  make 
peace  at  seasons  and  on  terms  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so ;  his 
insistence  on  war  whenever  he  could  by  entreaty  or  by  money  secure 
a  powerful  ally  in  Europe ;  his  willingness  to  make  peace  only  when 
England  was  left  alone  without  an  ally,  and  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success. 

Space  will  not  permit  reference  to  otber  matters  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  narrative.  If  undue  length  may  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  to  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Pitt's  policy  in  embarking 
on  the  Great  War,  and  in  persisting  in  it  through  so  many  years, 
it  has  not  been  merely  because  it  was  impossible  to  controvert 
its  conclusions  without  going  over  a  somewhat  wide  range,  but 
because  it  was  desired  to  contrast  the  views  of  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the 
greatest  controversy  on  foreign  affairs  which  has  ever  occurred  in 
this  country — one  which  is  not  merely  of  past  interest,  but  is  pregnant 
with  lessons  for  the  future,  and  the  right  understanding  of  which  is 
essential,  if  we  are  to  avoid  similar  complications,  coalitions,  and 
failures  in  the  future* 

A  FOXITB. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  RUSSIAN  JEW. 


riUlE  Governor  of 


',  one  of  the  ablest  admimstrators  in  the 


I        Russian  service,  recently  reported  to  his  superiors  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  *'  the  greatest  event  in  social  life  here — i.e.,  at  ,  is 

the  tendency  which  is  showing  itself  more  and  more  among  the  Israelite 

population  to  quit  the  country."     General goes  on  to  say  that 

this  passion  for  flitting  lately  developed  among  the  Jews  in  bis  pro- 
vince deserves  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and,  so  far  from  being 
checked,  must  be  stimulated  if  need  be,  by  the  employment  of  certain 
Jewish  funds,  provided,  it  is  true,  for  other  purposes,  but  which  are 
under  the    control   of  the   Goverament.      This   desire  to  emigrate, 

referred  to  by  the  Governor  of ,  is  planted  in  the  minds  of  the 

Hebrew  population  of  Russia  by  the  system  of  repression,  suspicion, 
and  dislike,  under  which  they  live  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  create  in 
their  new  homes  serious  and  far-reaching  consequences,  in  whatever 
country  those  homes  may  be  found. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  cause  more  general 
movement  or  lead  to  more  rapid  changes  in  England  than  the  May 
laws  and  the  consequent  passing  away  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia 
will  bring  about  in  other  lands.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  these 
changes  must  depend  on  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  character- 
istics of  the  emigrants.  If  the  Jew  be  essentially  a  parasite — one  who 
lives  by  exploiting  the  vices  of  others,  to  whom  existence  is  impossible 
when  away  from  the  higgling  of  the  market,  the  rustling  of  bank  notes 
and  the  chinking  of  coin,  then  he  is  not  only  a  bad  citizen  for  Russia, 
but  he  is  equally  ineligible  for  settlement  in  North  or  South  America, 
or  in  any  other  portion  of  this  planet  to  which  he  may  hope  to  wend 
his  way.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  position.  If  the  indictment 
brought  against  the  Bussian  Jew  by  Madame  NovikofiT  and  her  school 
can  be  seriously  and  elfectively  maintained,  then  the  quicker  Russian 
tribulations  make  an  end  of  Israel  the  better  for  the  rest  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  civilised  world.  Nor  should  Russia  act  alone  in  this 
matter.  If  there  be  a  serious  danger  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  being  devoured  by  a  locust-swarm  of  vicious  and  mercenary 
Israelites,  it  is  high  time  for  all  nations  to  awake  out  of  eieepj  to  h» 
up  and  doing,  to  smite  hip  and  thigh  at  the  scattered  tribes,  and  to 
join  Holy  Russia  in  her  romantic  and  reli^ous  endeavours  to  combine 
the  preservation  of  her  nationality  with  revenge  for  the  Crucifixiou 
of  our  Lord,  and  thus  display  to  the  Jews  the  practical  teachings  of 
our  common  Christianity; 

What  are  the  facts  of  th^  case  ?  Almost  without  exception,  the 
Press  throughout  Europe  is  in  Jewish  handsj  and  ia  largely  produced 
from  Jewish  brains.  International  finance  is  captive  to  Jewish  energy 
and  skill.  In  England,  the  fall  o£  the  Barings  bos  left  the  lonely 
supremacy  of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  not  wholly  to  its  advantage, 
unchallenged  and  unaesailable.  In  other  walks  of  life,  wherever 
material  comfort  and  personal  safety  can  be  attained  by  nimble  brain, 
d^  finger,  or  quick  imagination^  the  Jew  ia  found  to  take  the  highest 
place.  Medicine,  law,  surgery ,  politics,  jonrnaliam,  music  ajidart,  are 
being  more  and  more  captained  by  men  of  the  Jewish  race  j  and  It  is 
pertain  that  the  process  is  not  on  the  wane.  Fmefighting  and  war 
have  been  largely  left  to  the  Gentiles,  although  Mendoza  and  BendorfiT 
are  names  of  celebrated  Jewish  pugilists  that  will  occur  to  all.  Tiiree 
BuBsian  Generals  have  described  to  me  the  dauntless  courage  of 
,  Hebrew  soldiers  ati  the  Schipka  Pass.  In  one  instance  a  call  for 
twenty-five  men  to  engage  in  a  forlorn  hope  was  answered  by  thirteen 
Jewish  soldiers.  Is  this  intellectual  pre-eminence  of  the  Jews 
fto  be  regretted?  The  answer  depends  on  the  circumstances  and 
environment  of  the  questioner.  The  stupid  and  self-indulgent,  easily 
pSi^ed  in  the  race  of  life  by  clever  men,  naturally  join  the  ranks  of 
anti-Semites.  But  there  is  another  class  of  Jew-haters  who  cannot  be  so- 
easily  dismissed.  Men  like  M.  Pobiedonostzeff,  who  hold  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  a  limb  or  an  eye  than  enter  whole  into  hell  fire,  cannot  be  jusdy 
accused  of  personal  motives.  To  such  men  as  the  Procureor  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  the  evils  of  these  later  days  are  inseparable  from  the  grow- 
ing worship  of  material  comfort.  M.  PobiedonostzefE  is  a  rook  against 
which  the  waves  of  mate^rialism  beat  in  vain.  Vanished  may  be  the 
national  faith  of  Englandi  of  France,  of  Italy^  but,  safe-guarded  by 
the  Czar  and  his  orthodox  servants,  the  faith  of  Russia  shall  suffer  no- 
preventable  danger  from  the  cult  of  the  Golden  Calf.  Russia  is  honest 
in  this  matter  and  is  under  no  illusions.  She  does  not  pretend  to- 
love  the  Jew,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  most  ardent  worshipper  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  or  to  chasten  him  for  his  soul's  good,  as  the  Holy  In- 
quisition smote  and  racked  the  faithless  children  of  the  Church  in  the- 
days  of  yore.  But  she  considers  his  faith  an  insult  to  her  Ghiixcb» 
his  presence  a  menace  to  her  unity,  and  his  scheme  of  life  an 
to  her  national  pride. 
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The  main  object  pursued  by  the  governing  classes  in,  repressing 
the  Jew  in  Hussia  is  sheer  self-defence.  Russians  hqjd  that  the 
bright  Jewish  Intellect,  if  allowed  free  play,  would  contaminate 
the  whole  Empire  within  a  short  space  of  time.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  if  the  repressive  laws  of  Russia  were  repealed, 
and  the  Jews  allowed  access  to  any  and  every  post  in  the  service  of 
the  Empire,  eight  years  would  not  pass  before  every  post  worth 
having  outside  the  army  and  navy  would  be  filled  by  an  official  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  little  if  at  all 
exaggerated. 

It  behoves  those  who  write  about  Russia  to  take  care  that  what 
they  write  is  troe.  Russia  is  magnanimous.  She  contradicts 
nothing.  She  subsidises  no  reptile  Press,  and  if  she  be  defended 
at  all  it  is  by  agents  who  can  be  disavowed*  Silent  under  such 
attacks  as  those  of  Mr.  Kennan  and  the  writer  who  uses  the  name  of 
Lanin,  Russia  appeals  from  the  present  to  the  future  to  justify  her  in 
the  policy  she  adopts.  Confident  of  vindication  by  posterity,  Russia 
magnanimously  ignores  those  who  regard  her  conduct  to  the  Jewish 
raoe  as  a  cruel  revival  of  Middle  Age  barbarities^  in  harmony  with 
her  simple  Constitution  and  her  lagging  Calendar.  If  taxed  with  the 
assassination  of  the  spirit  of  a  whole  race,  she  is  conscious  of  being 
animated  by  the  holiest  of  motives,  and  believes  herself  justified  by 
the  logic  of  facts.  But  she  is  silent.  It  is  not  an  attack  on  Jews 
as  such  by  which  the  May  laws  were  justified,  but  on  materialism 
itself.  A  race  notoriously  sober  and  naturally  spiritual -minded,  as 
the  Russians  are,  needs  to  be  preserved  in  the  integrity  of  their  faith 
and  in  the  purity  of  their  high  calling.  To  shrink  from  necessary 
measures  of  restriction  would  be,  they  argue,  sheer  desertion  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  duty,  and  a  display  of  base  opportunism  worthy  only  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  Golden  Calf. 

If  M.  Pobiedonostzeff  bravely  defends  the  Eastern  Church  against 
Jewish  materialism  on  grounds  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  is  supported  on  other  grounds  by  the  main  body  of 
**  tchinovniks  "  throughout  the  Empire.  '*  Lcs  cimemis  dc  Christ  '*  do 
not  present  to  the  average  Russian  official,  perhaps,  the  embodiment  of 
materialistic  and  of  anti-spiritual  forces  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  so  regarded  by  the  Holy  Synod.  But  every  official  feels  that  if 
the  barrier  now  placed  against  Jewish  freedom  to  pursue  any  career  in 
the  Empire  were  removed,  hia  place  would  shortly  be  in  danger.  Bati 
wn/fffU  himself,  he  dreads  the  intellectual  struggle  with  the  Jew  on 
equal  terms.  Intellectually  the  average  Jew  towers  above  the  average 
Hnasian,  as  physically  the  Russian  often  towers  above  the  Jew. 
Intellectual  jealousy  and  fear  of  supersession  supply  the  effective 
forces  to  anti-Semitic  prejudice  in  Russia.  In  point  of  fact  religious 
antipathy  has  but  little  part  in  the  measures  directed  against  Russians 
of  the  Hebrew  faith.     As  in  Egypt,  the  children  of  Israel  are  fruitful 
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and  wax  "  exceeding  mighty,"  and  tHe  Emperor  fears,  as  Pharaoli 
feared^  that  the  land  will  be  foil  of  them  ;  and  as  the  Egyptian 
*'  tchinovmk  "  afflicted  their  Jewish  ancestors  with  burdens,  bo  not  only 
do  the  Russian  taskmasters  strictly  follow  their  Egyptian  predecesaors, 
but  Israel  multiplies  and  grows  in  the  midst  of  calamity  aa  did  their 
fore&thers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Now  as  then,  their  service  is 
with  rigour,  and  as  the  treasure- cities  Pi  thorn  and  Raamsea  were  built 
by  them  for  Pharaoh,  so  the  edifice  of  Hussian  commerce  in  Moscow 
and  Kieff  is  mainly  due  to  Jewish  effort  and  to  Jewish  skill. 

Although  the  statistics  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  actual  position  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  Russia  are  taken  from  official  sources,  they  have 
never p  so  far  ss  I  know,  been  available  to  the  English  or  the  Enssiao 
public*  I  am  Id  deb  ted  to  the  researches  of  Mil.  OulenikoS  and 
Soubotin  for  the  opportunity  of  eetting  forth  in  a  concise  form  the 
existing  economic  and  vital  effects  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  on  the 
general  population  of  the  Empire, 

The  following  table,  oompiled  not  from  Jewish  but  from  official 
Bourcee,  shows  the  relative  condition  of  the  population  in  the  fifteen 
provinces  constituting  the  Pale  of  Settlementj  the  twelve  provincee 
adjacent  to  the  Pale,  the  twenty-three  remainiiig  provinces,  and  the 
whole  of  Russia,  respectively : 


The  acnnal  ntDrtalitj  p&r' 
lOOO  mhnbitai^tfi  for  the 
periotl  1867-85    ,     .    ,    , 

Annual  inciease  of  popula- 
tion 1867-83   .     .     .    ,     . 

Arreara  of  land  ts.%  fmmj 
peasant  propiietors  in  |^ 
1682— tlie  last  year  of/ 
ofBclal  r&turtis     ,     ,     .     ,  | 

Number  of  mtDQ  per  lOflOj 
des^iatines  *  of  arable  land  |  i 
1883     (no    later    returufln 
published) ,J  j 

I J3 crease  of  horses  in  14  vears  1 
1874-88 ./i 

Ditto  cattlo  ditto   ,    .    .    .   , 

Capital    owned    by   village] 
commuoittes     per      lUUO  - ' 
I>casfliit^,  1887     .     .    .    .J 

CoDSUQiption  of  alcohol  per) 
lOO  itibabttunt,-*,  imH      .fj 

Denthsfromdrunkennefii  ini , 
1887  per  million  inliabl-L 
tants      ...<..    J 

Houses  of  iJl-faaio,  perl 
100,000  of  tovra  populal  ion )  ' 

Incendiary  fiTea  (per  lyUOli 
fire^)  for  1883-87     .     .    .1 

CkiiDiDereial  lle^^cea  per  [ 
1000  inhabiyyils,  1887      . ) 


Jaw!«h 


Tweifo 


36*6 
1-72  per  cent 

11*7  per  cent 

639 

116  percent. 
26  per  cent. 

681  roubles 

30-6  vedmt 

120 

37-0 
70 
95 


40-3 
1-47  per  cent 

H&G  per  cent 

480 

11  percent. 
11  i^ercent. 

403  roublea 
27 '7  Yedro 
61-0 
109  0 

10-2 


Tirmtv-thre« 
outer 


All 


41-1 

No  retiuBa 

44*3  per  cent. 

541 

6  per  cent* 
17  per  cent. 

No  returns 

27-2  vedro 

77-0 

8O'0 
U'O 
17  a 


r2dperoeDt 
27  per  c«ot, 

539 

27  per  oent. 
19  per  cent. 

521  roubles^ 

2S1)  vedro 

50*0 

77  ^) 


*  The  de«Bi«tiDe  =  2  '69972  EBgMeh  acres.        t  The  vedro  =  2  '707  im 
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Spagx. 

Jews  may  inhabit  ,  ,  .  .  912,000  i^iuai'O  versts,  or  ID  per  cent. 
Jews  are  forbidden  to  trespass^  on     .     3,858,000  „  j>  ^1         n 

not  including  Bilieria,  the  Caucasus,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  number  of  agiicultural  Jews  is  64,000. 

Commerce, 

In  the  Jewish  Pale,  or  the  15  Provinces, 

The   number  of  Jewish   merclmnta 

was  in  188G         ....     11,408,  or  55  per  cent. 

The   capital    employed    by   Jewish 

merchants  was  in  1HK6         .         .     437,000,000  roubles,  or  171  per  cent. 

Average  turnover  per  Jewish  mer- 
chant   38,000  roubles. 

Average  turnover  per  Gentile  mer- 
chant   53,600  roubles. 

No.  of  Jewish  traders  per  10,000 

Jews  .....     341. 

No.  of  Gentile  traders  per  10,000 

Gentiles  (excluding  peasants)       ,     18'8. 

Jewish  retail  traders  in  1884  .     60,729,  or  67  per  cent. 

In  the  hands  uf  the  Jews  in  1886— 

Bi^andy  distilleries  .         .         ,     2*5  per  1000,  or  55  per  cent 
„        stores  ,         .         .1-8         „  „  89         „ 

„        retfdl  establishments   .     37*7 

Number  of  Jew  manufactories  in 

1886.         .....     1460,  or  31  per  cent. 

Value  of  their  manufactures  in  1886     47,3UU,U0O  roubles,  or  16  per  cent. 

Average  vnliie  of  products  per  Jew 

manufactoiies     ....     32,000  roubles. 

Annual  value  of  products  per  Gentile 

manufactories     ....     78,000  roubles. 

Number  of  Jew  artisans,  1886         .     293,000 

Land  leased  by  Jews,  1885     .        .     1,993,000  dessiatines,  or  4*14  per  cent* 

Criminal  Statistics. 

In  all  Russia,  the  average  number  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  convicted  of 
crime  for  the  period  1875-H5,  per  annum,  wa.s  as  follown  ; 

Jews  (per  100,000  Jews) 259 

Non-Jewg  (per  100,000  non- Jews) .         .         .         ,426 
The  proportion  of  Jews  convicted   of  political 

crime  ^^ae,  for  the  years  1881   85  .         .         .13  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  for  1886-1887     .         .         .         .         .     U  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  stady  the  foregoing  statistics  will 
discover  that  the  popular  notion  of  the  evil  effects  of  Jewish  influence 
in  Huesia  is  nearly  destitute  of  foundation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  figures  given  are  io  each  case  taken  from  o^cial  sources,  and 
it  is  justifiably  surmised  that  the  reason  why  Government  has  ceased 
publishing  statistics  is  because  the  evidence  is  so  manifestly  in  favour 
uf  the  Jews,  that  the  course  now  adopted  of  making  their  lives  bitter 
with  hard  bondage  acquires  no  warrant  from  the  statistical  facts. 
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The  principal   charg©  against    the  Busaian   Jew   consists  in  the- 
allegation  that  he  thrives  only  by  exploiting  the  vices  of  others.      In 
regard  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the^ 
inhabitants  of  the  Pale  consnme  a  small  quantity  more  brandy  than 
the  dwellers  in  the  proTinces  outside  the  Pale,  the  deaths  cansed  by 
drink  are  at  the  rate  of  bat  one  quarter  of  those  for  the  whole  of 
BuBsia,  and  thie    notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than   lialf  the 
distilleries  are  in  Jewish  hands.      The  comparative  virtue  of  the  Pale 
is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  77iaisons  tolMts  within  and  without  the 
Ghetto  of  Enesia*     It  is  true  that  the  fifteen  provinces  cannot  boast 
t^e  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  bnt  they  have  no  reason  to  shrink 
from  comparieon  with  the  Orthodox  regions  of  the  Holy  Empire* 

Incendiarism  is  constantly  charged  against  the  Jews  as  a  character- 
istic and  habitual  crime.  I  have  been  told  by  high  o&icials,  not  onoe 
but  a  dozen  timea,  that  fraudulent  insuranoe  obtained  by  arson  h 
enormouBly  prevalent  amon^  the  Jewish  population,  and  that,  as 
contrasted  with  the  general  body  of  the  people,  the  former  hold  the 
field  in  this  form  of  crime.  Here  again  the  ofiBcial  £gares  acquit  the^ 
Jews  of  this  charge,  and  raise  them  on  a  moral  pedestal  above  their 
fellow  subjects. 

The  arrears  of  land  tax  were  conspicuously  less  in  the  Pale  at  the 
date  of  the  last  returns,  from  which  the  impression  may  be  drawn 
that  EuBsia  would  largely  benefit  by  allowing  the  JewB  to  residi^ 
wherever  they  like  without  restriction  of  any  kind.  It  is,  I  believe, 
no  secret  that  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Wyshnygradsky,  holds 
this  opinion;  but  in  Rusaia,  when  Orthodoxy  and  Adam  Smith  are 
opposed,  it  is  orthodoxy  and  not  economic  truth  that  gains  the  day. 

Some  detailed  considerations  of  the  loss  to  Russia  involved  in  a. 
complete  exodus  of  Jewish  subjects  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Ronbles. 
In  the  first  and  second  Guild  of  Merchants  there  are 
15,000  Jews  who  pay  annually  for  permission  to 
trade 1,600,000 


For  licences 

„     certificates         ...... 

„     taxes  on  various  enterprises        , 

„     3  per  cent,  duty  of  dividends  of  Companies 

Within  the  Pale  drink  pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of 


tobacco  „  „ 


i»  sugar  „  „ 

Of  which  aggregate  amount  half  falls  on  the  Jews 


1,500,000 

500,000 

200,000 

250,000 

80,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

50,000,000 


In  the  twenty-eight  Governments,  fifteen  in  Russia,  ten  in  Poland^ 
and  the  three  Baltic  Provinces,  the  Jews  occupy  400,000  houses,  and 
pay  as  ground  rents  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  roubles.  Jewa- 
pay  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  coupons  and  securities.  The  merdban-^ 
dise  imported  by  them  from  abroad  pays  millions  of  roubles  of  Crowibt 
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taxes,  and  tlie  rent  paid  by  them  for  land  still  leased  from  Govern- 
ment is  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  roubles.  The  meat  tax 
comes  to  2,000,000  roablea,  and  Jewish  passports  and  other  indirect 
contributions  to  the  revenue  amount  to  a  large  sum* 

Jews  contribute  to  the  military  service  15,000  of  their  young  men, 
and  the  contingent  required  from  them  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion drawn  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from 
Russia  would  cause  a  direct  and  immediate  annual  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  over  100,000,000  roubles.  In  addition  to  this,  a  long  series  of 
€Conomic  disturbances  must  be  taken  into  account, 

1.  The  difficulties  that  would  be  introduced  into  Russian  trade 
with  foreign  nations.  Already  the  evictions  in  Moscow  have  created 
a  state  of  affairs  only  to  be  described  aa  disastrous.  Many  commercial 
firms  are  tottering  to  a  fall,  and  others  have  suffered  mutilation  from 
the  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  middleman.  I  am  told  on  high 
authority  that  one  reason  for  the  refusal  of  Grovemment  aid  to  the 
banking  house  of  Giinzburg,  which  recently  failed,  was  because  a 
precedent  would  be  created  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  refuse 
aid  to  Moscow  houses  known  to  be  in  a  shaky  condition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  that  city. 

2,  The  inevitable  shrinkage  of  banking  and  exchange  trans- 
actions. 

3.  The  introduction  of  obstacles  to  the  ready  disposal  of  com  and 
other  agricultural  products,  especially  in  the  twenty-eight  provinces, 
which  must  follow  the  disappearance  of  buyers  and  middlemen,  who 
industriously  buy  in  small  quantities  all  over  the  Empire,  and,  by 
mutual  competition,  raise  prices. 

4.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  all  Russian  products,  arising  from  the 
contraction  and  stagnation  of  the  markets. 

5.  Fall  in  the  value  of  all  real  estate,  and  in  the  national  funds. 

6,  Diminished  income  of  all  agricnltural  proprietors 

7,  The  diminished  income  of  the  peasant  population,  and  the  con- 
^'♦^quent  increase  in  the  arrears  of  Imperial  taxes. 

8,  The  development  of  commercial  monopolies  in  manufactured 
goods^  arising  from  the  extinction  of  competition,  and  conse^jaent 
suffering  to  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes.  The  tyranny  of  com- 
petition may  be  bad,  but  the  tyranny  of  monopoly  is  worse. 

0.  The  closing  of  new  markets  for  Russian  goods. 

10.  The  shrinkage  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  rural  revenues. 

11.  The  shrinkage  of  railway  and  Bteatnship  returns. 

On  a  moderate  estimate  of  these  considerations,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  money  loss  to  Russia,  direct  and  indirect,  of  a  general 
exodas  of  Jews  would  not  be  less  than  2,000,000,000  roubles,  and  it 
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is  difficult  to  understand  how  Bbe  could  in  th&t  event    coniinoe  to 
rank  among  the  solvetit  St&t^s  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  according  to  the  best  antho- 
rities,  is  about  5,250,000,  The  grand  total  of  the  popalation  to-day 
is  estimated  at  114,873,008.  According  to  the  evidence  fhrnisbed  to 
the  Pahlen  Commission,  which  was  kept  secret,  bat  to  some  of  which 
I  have  had  access,  the  proportion  of  the  Jews  in  the  fifteen  provincea 
constituting  the  Pale,  and  in  the  town  of  Odessa,  amountad  to 
12*5  per  cent,  of  the  population. 


In  the  interior  3^  provinces  the  Jewish 
population  before  the  expiikions  of 
1890-1  was  , 

In  the  Polish  provinces 

In  the  Caucasus 

In  the  Caspian  provinces 

In  Siberia 

In  Asia  Minor  . 


f>vlg  per  oeot. 

0  55         „ 
0H5         „ 

O-UJ 


averaging  over  the  whole  Empire  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  tbe  total 
population. 

Seeing  that  the  Raasian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  covers  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of 
8,644,100  English  square  miles,  it  seems  an  extravagant  compliment 
to  the  Jewish  race,  notwithstanding  their  admitted  abilities,  to  deal 
with  them  as  if  they  were  sufiiciently  powerful  and  enfficiently  dan- 
gerous to  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  to  require  herding  in  the 
pinfold  of  the  fifteen  provinces.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  alleged  that 
the  Jewish  population  is  largely  increasiug.  Death  and  emigration 
keep  down  their  numbers.  The  opinion  of  M.  Soubotin  on  this 
subject  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  ''II  est  bien  pro- 
bable que  la  population  juive  dans  les  dernidres  dix  ann^es  n'est 
inconsid^rablement  accrue  en  comparaison  avec  Fannie  1881."  Indeed, 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  population,  as  well  as  from  eoonomic 
and  moral  considerations,  it  is  difficult  for  an  Euglishman  to  compre- 
hend wherein  lies  the  danger  of  allowing  one  Jew  to  dwell  among 
eight  hundred  of  the  Christian  population,  or  in  what  way  the  empire 
is  strengthened  by  driving  out  ianocent  men,  women  and  children 
during  the  snows  of  Janaary. 

The  cry  against  the  Jews  that  they  are  not  agriculturists  ia 
exactly  like  preferring  an  accusation  against  a  man  for  not  being 
able  to  swim,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  allowed  to  approach 
water.  Under  Russian  law,  a  Jew  may  not  farm,  or  become  a  miller, 
or  a  fisherman  ;  he  may  not  buy,  sell,  lease  or  rent  land.  He  may  not 
be  a  gardener  on  his  own  land.  Driven  by  centuries  of  coercioii  to 
dwell  in  towns,  and  restricted  to  a  few  commercial  occupation8}  the 
traditions  of  the  time  when  Israel  was  an  agricultural  theocrai^  ] 
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almost  faded  away.  Severed  from  the  soil  and  eatranged  from  tlie 
plough,  the  majority  of  the  race  has  become  incapable  of  bearing  the 
physical  Btrain  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  Christian 
animosity  has  organised  Jewish  deterioration.  No  conditions  of  life 
80  Bweeten  and  purify  the  human  race  as  sunshine  and  hard  work  in 
the  open  air.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  demonstrated  in  the 
complete  physical  change  to  be  remarked  in  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  the  handful  of  Jews  who  were  planted  by  Alexander  I. 
in  the  colonies  of  Cherson  in  the  year  1806.  Prince  Demidoff  San- 
Donato  says  truly  that  ''  the  position  of  the  first  Jewish  settlers,  who 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  most  destitute  members  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties, was  most  deplorable."  They  were  physically  weak,  exhausted  by 
privation  and  travel,  and  ignorant  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  mortality 
among  them  was  so  great  that  the  Governor  of  Cherson  reported  in 
1810,  that  **  no  more  Jews  must  be  sent  to  the  province."  The 
experiments  dropped  in  1810  were  resumed  in  1834,  and  again  in 
1646  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

I  have  conversed  with  these  colonists.  Their  old  men  told  me  of  the 
hardships  they  had  to  encounter,  llie  administration  was  composed 
of  retired  military  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  more  occapied 
with  their  own  interests  than  with  the  development  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonies.  The  houses  such  as  they  were,  being  built  of  green 
bricks,  collapsed  in  the  first  rains,  and  they  were  erected  so  far  from 
water  that  many  of  them  were  never  occupied.  The  agricuUural 
implements  were  worthless.  The  discipline  imposed  on  these  luckless 
fanners  was  of  the  utmost  severity.  The  idle  were  flogged  or  im- 
prisoned, and  many  were  sent  to  Siberia  for  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
their  work.  Irksome  administrative  rules  checked  the  development 
of  the  colonies,  and,  while  it  increased  the  distaste  of  those  already 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil,  deterred  others  from  pursniog  a 
Bimilar  career.  In  the  archives  of  the  Bessarabian  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, kept  at  Cherson,  it  is  stated  in  an  official  document,  that  the 
hovels  prepared  for  the  poor  Jews  from  Mariapol  and  Berdicheff  were 
built  of  frozen  materials  during  severe  frost,  by  half  frozen  workmen. 
Before  they  were  occupied,  many  of  them  fell  to  pieces,  and  instead 
of  habitations,  the  Jews  found  only  ruins.  With  the  irony  prevalent 
in  these  regions,  the  Provincial  Board  accused  the  immigrants  of  not 
keeping  their  tenements  in  good  repair  \  Cold,  damp,  and  lack  of 
proper  food  brought  on  scurvy,  and  many  died  a  miserable  death. 
Medical  attendance  they  had  none,  and  a  more  direful  lot  than  fell  to 
these  Jewish  settlers  was  not  borne  even  by  the  1820  settlers  sent 
by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  many  families  held 
OD,  and  became  stalwart  and  successful  farmers,  and  to-day,  a  popula- 
tion   of    21,000  agriculturists  inhabit  the  Cherson  colonies,  whose 
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pluck  and  patience  are  a  credit  to  themaelves  and  to  their  oomntrf. 
The  nataral  increase  in  the  population  has.  howeirer,  bit>ught  new 
troubles.  Land  that  is  capable  of  supporting  five  people  is  not  enough 
for  fifty.  To-day,  not  only  is  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  land  in  the 
Cherson  colonic  exhausted  from  const^it  cropping,  but  the  quantity  is 
totally  inaufi&ciant  to  mamtain  the  population  settled  upon  it.  When 
I  visited  these  colonies,  commiBaloned  by  Baron  de  Hiiseh  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  tho  Busaian  Jews,  I  waa 
greeted  as  if  buccoet  had  been  brought  to  men  at  hand-grips  with 
death*  Qaiet^  dignl&ed  and  hungry,  the  whole  population  impressed 
mid  with  the  greatest  respect.  Not  once  waa  I  aaked  for  a  oopeck ; 
nor  did  I  hear  an  angry  word  against  the  Government  of  the  country. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  ao  trouble  from  drink  existed  in  the  colonies; 
not  only  was  temperance  the  invariable  rule,  but  the  Rcssian  villages 
adjacent  learned  moderation  and  sobriety  from  example  and  contact. 

The  dignity  and  care  of  woman  is  maintained  among  the  Jews 
in  a  manner  surprising  to  those  acquainted  with  the  usual  conditioni 
of  female  peasant  life  in  Europe.  Except  among  the  very  poor,  no 
married  woman  or  young  girl  is  allowed  to  work  in  the  fields.  This 
seclusion  of  their  women  is  charged  against  the  agricultnriats  as  a 
crime.  The  practice  of  restricting  female  labour  to  domestic  offices 
ha&  mnch  to  be  said  for  it.  Beauty  and  inteUigence  are  bo  common 
among  the  children,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  tk& 
comparative  care  with  which  the  mothers  of  Israel  are  lovingly  sur- 
rounded by  their  men-folk  at  critical  periods  of  their  lives  has  a 
wholesome  effect  on  their  offspring.  Gentleness  to  women  and 
children  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  lives  of  this  Hebrew  yeomanry. 
In  the  evening,  when  a  young  English  labourer  would  be  enjoying 
himself  away  from  his  wife,  the  Hebrew  Hodge  dandles  his  babies, 
and  helps  his  wife  in  the  family  work,  and  in  so  doing  finds  the 
highest  happiness  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 

Usury,  to  which  the  Jews  pent  up  in  over-populated  towns,  must 
have  recourse  or  die,  is  not  practised  here.  The  few  instances  of 
money-lending  I  encountered  were,  curiously  enough,  cases  where 
Eussians  were  the  lenders  and  Jews  the  borrowers.  The  pursuit  of 
agriculture  seems  to  eradicate  the  abnormally  developed  commercial 
instinct  so  often  characteristic  of  Abraham's  seed  :  at  all  events  when 
his  seed  have  been  settled  on  the  soil  for  a  series  of  years. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  these 
Jewish  peasants  than  the  existence  of  a  land  system  under  which  fJie 
contract  for  the  lease  is  constituted  by  word  of  moutL  Since  the 
May  laws  of  1882,  no  Jew  may  become  a  farmer.  Land-hunger  in  the 
Jewish  breast  appears  to  be  consistent  with  honesty,  for  numerons 
instances  came  to  my  knowledge  of  a  tenure  subsisting  on  a  de 
contract.     One  Bussian  proprietor  told  me  that  he  had  let  m. 
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terms  for  years,  and  bad  never  been  cheated  of  rent.  We  hear 
much  of  Jewish  dishonesty,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  record  the  evidence 
telling  what  the  real  nature  of  the  people  becomes  when  humanised 
by  contact  with  the  soil. 

An  excellent  plan  of  mutual  insurance  exists  among  these  people. 
The  policies  are  limited  to  400  roubles.  Arson  is  unknown,  as  it 
would  go  hard  with  an  offender  who  impoverished  the  whole  com- 
munity. Such  capacity  for  combination  and  self-help  renders  the 
Jdwifih  race  excellent  raw  material  for  colonisation*  It  is  true  that 
the  surface  impurities  must  \)e  removed — as  I  have  often  said  before, 
by  the  two  great  purifiers  for  mind  and  body,  sunshine  and  sweat — 
but  with  patience  and  opportunity  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great 
Jewish  State  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Religion,  race,  language,  and 
literature,  the  Jews  possess.  Land  only  is  wanting,  and  that  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  supplied  by  the  matchless  generosity  of  one  man. 

The  principal  note  in  the  gamut  of  impressions  left  on  my  mind 
by  close  contact  with  the  agricultural  Jews  was  the  aristocratic  quality 
of  mind  common  to  tba  whole  people.  Their  sense  of  honour  would 
have  satisfied  Burke,  They  are  gentle  to  women  and  tender  to 
children.  They  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound,  and  the  proof  is  that  a 
llussian  accepts  their  word  for  weighty  contracts  in  place  of  a  bond. 
But  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  there  is  that  indeBnable  air  of 
distinction  about  the  lowest  and  commonest  of  these  Jews  which 
impresses  the  conviction  on  one's  mind  that  their  unpopularity  is  due 
perhaps,  if  one  may  be  frank,  to  their  native  superiority  over  the 
settled  nations  of  the  earth.  Trouble  and  pain  have  refined  the  Jews 
in  Russia*  Prosperity  vulgarises,  whether  in  Brixton  or  Berdicheff, 
The  Jewish  race  are  in  agony,  and  their  agony  is  slow.  Their 
patience  is  eternal,  but  the  body  fades  and  dies  while  the  mind 
remains  unconquered.  Perhaps  the  most  cruel  deeds  perpetrated  on 
the  Jews  are  the  accomplishment  of  their  degradation,  the  destruction 
of  their  spirit.  No  one  wishes  less  than  I,  or  would  do  more  to 
prevent,  the  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  poor  Jews  into  Great 
Britain,  but  the  spiritual  assassination  that  has  been  practised  on 
them  in  past  times  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  until  recently 
by  England,  but  more  especially  of  late  by  Russia,  justifies  the  organ- 
ised roBentment  of  al!  who  have  hearts  to  feel  or  minds  to  think. 

A  few  months  since  I  visited  a  certain  Jewish  hospital  in  a  small 
town  near  the  Russian  frontier.  The  meat  tax  collected  from  the  Jews 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  Christians.  Medicine  and  nursing  were 
impossible,  there  was  no  money.  Cleanliness  was  unattainable,  there 
was  but  one  attendant  Men  and  women,  eighteen  of  them,  lay 
suffering  and  dying  together.  Cases  of  cancer,  puerperal  fever, 
Bright's  disease,  meningitis,  fracture,  amputation,  tumour,  and  fever, 
lay  huddled  on    dirty   cubicles,   irrespective  of    age  or   sex.     One 
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placky  Jewish  doctor  showed  me  th©  ecene  with  shame.  He  did 
what  he  could.  It  was  eveniiigi  and  the  western  saa  sloped  hh  rays 
thioagh  the  one  window*  Au  old  man,  with  his  face  lit  by  the  son- 
set,  lay  a-dying.  He  had  wanted  food,  and  now  the  gasp  of  death 
wa^  in  his  throat.  ^Uone  he  had  lived,  and  alone  he  came  to  die.  By 
his  side  lay  an  open  book  of  psalms,  with  an  ancient  pair  of  spectaclet 
marking  the  place  where  he  had  last  read.  Other  hands  than  hie 
would  move  the  mark.  The  book  was  open  where  it  is  written : 
"  For  He  remembered  His  holy  promise  and  Abraham  His  servant. 
And  He  bronght  forth  His  people  with  joy  and  His  chosen  with  glad^ 
ness.''  Sqnalid  and  foal  as  were  his  sarronndings  the  fauoe  of  the 
old  man,  whose  name  I  never  knew,  showed  a  peace  withlci  that  the 
tronblee  of  the  world  had  not  taken  away. 

It  may  be  that  when  men  are  judged  for  the  deeds  they  have 
done  in  the  flesh,  the  Russian  Emperor  will  learn  for  the  first  time 
the  evils  he  has  suHered  to  be  done  in  his  name. 

AfiSOLD  White. 


XOTE. 

Hie  following  are  recent  testimonials  of  reu«iponsible  Uussiaii  propri©t»>rs 
and  others  to  the  agiicultural  capacity  of  the  Russian  Jews ; 

(1)  Living  continuously  for  twenty- three  years  on  my  property  near  the 
village  of  Sergnewka,  in  the  district  of  Cherson,  at  a  distance  of  three  versts 
from  the  Jewish  colony  of  Romanowka,  I  can  with  truth  certify  that  the 
Jews  of  that  colony  occupy  themselves  personally  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

They  also  engage  themselves  for  harvest  work  to  the  farmers  round. 
In  a  word,  they  occupy  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  farmers  who 
hu'e  them. — (Signed)  Proprietaire,  gentleman,  ChrisanopheAlkksandbowich 
Petrowski  ;  Proprietaire  Goustaw  Henrichowiez  Faltz, 

(2)  Living  on  my  estate  in  the  district  of  Cherson  for  twenty-five  years,  doee 
to  the  Jewish  colony  of  Novopoltawka,  I  can  testify  that  for  all  this  tune  I 
have  been  content  with  their  conduct  as  neighbours,  and  that  there  has 
never  been  a  quarrel  or  misunderstanding  between  us.  I  can  also  testify 
that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  occupy  themselves  per- 
sonally with  agriculture,  and  have  procured  of  late  years  the  best  machines 
for  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  they  have  also  plenty  of  hctt-ses  and 
cattle. — (Signed)  Proprietaire  honorary  hereditary  citizen,  Petre  Petbowiee 

ZURITZIN. 

(3)  1892,  February  18. — I  certify  that  my  neighbours,  the  Jewish 
colonists  of  Novopoltawka,  grow  successfully  different  kinds  of  com,  as  wdl 
as  carry  on  all  the  usual  occupations  of  an  agricultural  life,  as  for  example, 
gardening,  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  '&c. — (Signed)  Propri6tairo  in  the 
district  of  Cherson,  Nicolas  Pawloff  Lougowski, 
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(i)  Living  on  ray  pi*operty  in  the  district  of  Chersou  for  twenty- five  years, 
I  have  had  wca«iou  to  observe  closely  the  Jewish  colonies  of  Novopoltawka, 
and  I  can  declare  that  tiiey  occupy  themselves  really  with  agriculture,  doing 
the  hardest  work  theiui^elves*  Some  of  them  are  retired  farmei'S.  I  ought  to 
ndd  that  I  have  always  found  them  good  neighbours. — (Signed)  Sozokte 
PfTTRowEiz  SAMECiORuFF,  22  February,  1H92, 

(.7)  Living  for  four  years  not  far  from  the  Jewish  colony  of  Novo- 
poltawka,  with  which  I  am  in  frequent  relation,  I  can  affirm,  from  my  own 
observations,  that  the  Jewish  colonbts  of  Novopoltawka  occupy  themselves 
with  agriculture,  and  hire  themselves  for  tield  work  to  the  neighbouring 
fjroprietors. — (Signed)  Alexis  Nicolaivjkz,  Captain  of  the  2nd  regiment 
rank.     1895,  12th  February,  Ekaterinowka  village. 

(G)  The  fann  of  Nicolas  Nicolaewiez  of  Lacour,  Goi-ojono  village,  20th 
February,  1892.— I  certify  that  the  Jews  of  Novopoltawka,  w^hoije  landa 
join  mine,  occupy  themselves  with  agriculture  and  other  field  work. — 
•jjSigned)  Curnette  de  Lacouh,  landed  proprietor. 

(7)  [Certificate.]  The  fann  of  Kaspor  Nioolaewski  oflera  to  certify  that 
the  Jewish  colonists  of*'  Efengai* "  and  **  Dobroie,"  in  the  district  of  Cherson, 
are  hired  every  year,  by  the  above-mentioned  farm,  as  Labourers,  to  sow  the 
winter  and  the  spring  wheat,  and  the  work  in  ceii^iin  liold.^  is  confided  to 
them  alone,  tilling,  sowing,  ttc,  and  they  acquit  themselves  very  well  an 
skilled  agriculturists.  Further,  full  of  resources  for  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families,  they  do  in  winttT  all  that  there  is  to  be  done.  They 
cut  fuel,  put  the  sheafs  in  ricks,  carry  straw  and  fodder,  drive  and  convoy 
gooils  from  the  station  to  the  farm  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  not  any  field  work 
that  they  do  not  carry  out  honestly  and  carefully  during  all  the  year,  for 
more  than  twenty  years, — ^The  20th  February,  1802.  J.  Boutowiez,  landed 
proprietor. 

(K)  Januarj%  1892.  We,  the  undersigned  German  village  agriculturists 
and  Russian  peasants,  neighbours  to  the  Jewish  colonies  of  the  rural  depart- 
ment  **  Gmfski,"  in  the  Government  of  Ekaterinoslaw,  seeing  the  rer|ue>it  of 
the  provost  of  the  rural  (Schultz)  colonies  of  Grafski,  of  Troudolonbouwka, 
Beer  Zii-oulsiki,  of  Netzaiewkn.  Leiba  Schnukal  de  Grafski  Beer  Komissaruk, 
<if  Solenaia  Pole  Aisik  Schwi<ller,  of  Nadejnaia  Peisach  Swirski,  and  of 
Sladkowodnaia,  Isaac  Gueberowiez  delivers  this  to  the  effect  to  testify  that 
the  Jews  of  the  above-mentioned  colonies  occupy  themselves  with  agricul- 
ture with  energy,  cultivate  their  lands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  the  name  daps,  are  in  character  moral,  temperate  and  honest. 
In  support  of  which  we  add  our  names, — (Signed)  D.  Schmidt  and  (i. 
Schmidt,  proprietors;  Aixenti  Bciuak,  T.  Satzeukli any,  peasants  of  the 
^dlage  of  iVlerowka ;  A.  BoKDARENKO,  proprietor;  Kostenko  Antone  G, 
!,  peasant  of  the  ^-illage  of  Ganzolo  ;  I.  KocB,  proprietor  of  Benfield 
le  Stai*osta  of  Benfield  Frei, 

Truly  the  Jewish  agriculturists  of  the  colonies  of  Grasskaia,  Nadejnaia, 
Sladkowodnaia  and  Telenaia  Pole,  in  the  department  of  Grafski,  work  with 
their  own  hands  as  ugiicult mists,  and  cultivate  tlie  ground  which  has  been 
granted  to  them  by  Government  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  Greek, 
German  and  Russian  neighboui*s.  In  pnx)f  of  this  I  add  the  administmtive 
Jieal,  February  (Ith,  1892. — (Signed)  the  Chief  of  the  District  (Zemski 
Naczaluik)  Wladimir  Michailowiez  Korostowezefp, 

(tl)  [Certificate.]  Ministry  of  the  Interior — Government  of  Ekaterinoslaw*, 
District  of   Alexandrowsk,  Administration  of  the   Commune  of  Temirof, 
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No.  72, — Delivered  by  the  Adininifitmtion  of  the  Commune  of  Temirof  to 
attest  the  fact  that  the  agricultuiiil  Jews  in  th©  ueighhoimng  colonies  of 
Friontnaia,  Roskoschnaio,  Bogadaronka  and  (iorkaia,  ia  the  Pepai*tmeiit 
"  Priontinski,"  in  the  district  of  Alexandwwsk,  occupy  themselves  really 
with  Agriculture,  and  cultivate  with  tlieir  own  hands  the  lots  of  arrible  land 
with  the  same  diligence  as  our  awn  rui-al  papulation  ;  eiich  one  poese^aes 
enough  good  utensils  and  instruments,  and  oattle  for  waik  and  ffn- breeding, 
as  well  as  horses ;  they  lead  a  quiet  and  irreproachable  life.  In  proof  of 
which  we  sign  with  the  seal  of  administration,^Signed)  for  the  Btarosta, 
A.  Parchomenko,  clerk. 

(10)  [Certificate.]  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Government  Ekatennoskw, 
Administration  of  the  Commune  Tourkeuof,  District  of  Alex»fidrDw»k, 
February  9th,  1892.  No.  880,— Delivered  Ijy  the  rtdministrrttion  of  the 
community  of  Tom-kenof,  to  the  effect,  (fee. — (♦Si pied)  Trovo^^ts  of  the  lilhige. 
(Selski  Starosta),  J.  Schimkobenko,  A.  ^ornTZENKo  \  M.  Molosu^^^kz,  elerk. 

(11)  [Certificate.]  The  24th  January,  iHO^i.-  We,  the  underst|rned,  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  of  the  Jewish  colonie^s  of  Novo-Slatopol^  Wet^elaia  and 
Mejeritz,  in  the  department  Slatopolsk,  in  the  *listrict  Alexandra wsfc,  in  the 
Government  of  Ekaterinoslaw,  offer  to  certify  tliat  to  oivr  kno^\ied)^  the 
Jewish  agriculturists  of  the  said  colonies  occupy  theiiiselve.s  with  agiiccil- 
ture  with  great  energy,  and  yield  nothing  in  field  work  to  the  pefi^aot 
farmers  of  the  same  class.  They  have  a  fairly  ^ood  number  of  a^cultnrul 
instruments,  and  of  cattle  for  labour  and  breeding:  n.^  to  moral  character, 
they  live  an  irreproachable  life.  In  witne^H  of  this  we  si^m  ourselves.  [Here 
follow  the  signatures  of  the  Bussian  proprietor^.] 

Certificates  in  the  same  sense  for  the  colonies;  of  Ekaterinoslaw  are  a]:$o 
given  by  the  Russian  proprietors,  Ladoga,  Solotarenko,  Leuefl',  Praba,  Ft 
Maier,  E.  Priba  and  S.  Priba. 


[I  should  fail  in  simple  duty  if  I  refrained  from  publicly  acknowledging 
the  great  courtesy  I  have  received  from  all  the  Russian  officials  with  whom 
I  have  been  brought  in  contact  during  eight  months'  residence  in  their 
country.] 

A.W. 


PROFESSOR  DRIVER  ON   THE   OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


THE  publication  of  Dr.  Driver's  **  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  tlie  Old  Testament "  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  among 
English  Christians  in  the  history  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  It 
is,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  most  complete  attempt  to  popularise 
those  conclusions  which  Dr.  Driver  claims  to  set  forth  as  settled  and 
established  on  the  composition  and  dates  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  These  conclusions  are  those  of  the  school  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  ''  higher  criticism,"  though  Dr<  Driver  does 
not  use  this  name,  and  which  Bishop  Ellicott  ('*  Christus  Compro- 
fctor  **)  terms  *'  analytical  criticism/'  It  will  be  convenient  if  in  the 
iresent  article  we  designate  that  school  as  rationalistic,  and  its 
exponents  as  rationalists ;  terms  which,  on  their  own  principles,  will 
l>e  regarded  by  them  as  of  honourable  significance.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  the  rationalists,  in  the  person  of  their  champion,  Dr. 
Driver,  have  descended  from  the  edita  doctrina  sapientum  lempla  serena, 
in  which  **  analytical  criticism "  reigns  supreme,  and  from  which 
•'  non-experts  "  are  rigorously  excluded ;  they  have  come  down  into 
the  world  of  ordinary  intelligence,  in  which  acquaintance  with  the 
niceties  of  Hebrew  scholarship  and  ingenuity  in  literary  dissection 
are  not  the  only  qualifications  recognised,  but  reason  and  common- 
sense,  and  the  power  of  judging  fairly  from  evidence  cleariy  put 
before  ns,  can  claim  to  be  taken  into  the  account  as  factors  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  ultimate  verdict  to  V.>e  pronounced. 

If  that  verdict  should  turn  out  to  be  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  rationalists,  it  will  not  be  from  any  deficiencies  in  Dr.  Driver, 
but  from  the  inherent  untenability  of  the  conclusion  which  he  seeks 
to  establish.  The  criticism  which  disintegrates  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  likely  to  obtain  any  exponent  more  acceptable  to  English 
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readers  than  Dr,  DriTer.  His  style  ia  singularly  clear  and  forcible, 
free  alike  from  obscurity  and  from  affectation  5  bis  summiDg  up  of  Uie 
contents  of  the  yarious  books,  or;  wbere  necessary,  of  individaal 
chapters,  is  a  model  of  accurate  statement,  and  will  be  f  onnd  of  great 
use  to  Biblical  students,  entirely  apart  from  his  specnlatjona  as  tfr 
date  or  authorship-  It  cannot  indeed  quite  be  said  that  his  boot,  as 
a  whole,  is  interesting  or  attractive.  The  literary  magician  baa  yet 
to  be  bom  who  con  Id  invest  with  grace  or  charm  the  minute  dissec- 
tions, microBcopic  grammatical  analyses,  and  strange  algebraical 
formulsB,  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  work  consists.  But  at  least  he 
has  presented  even  the  Be  in  a  form  as  little  repulsive  as  possible. 
His  tone  is  thronghout  respectful  and  ©yen  reverent ;  he  is  anxious 
to  show  that,  though  the  tendency  of  much  of  his  book  is  to  impair 
the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  he 
still  leaves  to  the  believers  in  those  Scriptures  something — though 
what,  it  would  not  be  in  many  cases  easy  to  say.  He  is  what  is 
called  a  ** moderate"  critic.  It  ia  not  clear,  at  first  sight,  what 
"moderation'*  has  to  do  with  a  criticism  which  professes  to  be 
entirely  sdentiSc.  We  are  not  accuatomed  to  hear  of  moderation  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge  or  investigation.  A  moderate 
physiologist  or  a  moderate  metaphysician  would  not  be,  at  least  to 
the  present  writer,  an  intelligible  term— ^except,  indeed,  in  a  sense 
uncomplimentary  to  the  person  spoken  of.  But,  as  applied  to  Dr, 
Driver,  the  expression  seems  to  mean  that,  though  advocating  rational- 
istic views,  he  yet  writes  as  a  believer  and  a  Christian,  He  does 
not  deny,  but  affirms,  albeit  in  a  non-natural  sense,  the  "  inspiration  " 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  he  does  not  deny,  though  he  seeks  to  limit  and 
minimise,  the  power  of  actual  prediction  possessed  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  he  indicates  (the  nature  of  his  subject  did  not  require 
him  plainly  to  exhibit)  what  may  be  called  a  reserve  fund  of  substantial 
orthodoxy  on  the  main  points  of  the  Christian  faith,  however  incon- 
sistent that  position  may  logically  be  in  one  who  cuts  away  all  that 
part  of  the  groundwork  of  the  faith  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  The  well-known  saying  of  St.  Augustine, 
N(rviim  Testamentum  in  Vetere  latet,  Vetiis  in  Novo  patet,  has  no  mean- 
ing for  Dr.  Driver  ;*  yet  he  does  not  deny,  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
a  real  divine  element,  a  true  "  revelation.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  noticeable  features  in  Dr. 
Driver's  book  which  materially  detract  from  its  value,  and  diminish, 
as  it  must  be  frankly  said,  his  authority  on  controverted  questions. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  grave  defect,  for  which  he  excuses  himself 
by  want  of  space,  that  in  a  great  many  instances  he  states  his  con- 
clusions without  stating  his  reasoTis  for  them.     It  is  not  enough  for  us 

*  He  says  (p.  xv.):  "  Critical  conclnsions  imply  no  change  in  the  general  position  (apart 
from  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages)  that  the  Old  Testament  polntatbrward 
prophetically  to  Christ."  By  the  words  in  brackets  the  rest  of  the  sentence :  ars 
to  be  rendered  unmeaning. 
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to  be  told  that  lie  has  considered  all  that  has  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  and  has  found  it  to  be  insaflicient.  We  want  to  be  told  wki/ 
he  considers  it  insufficient,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain,  not  only 
what  effect  the  evidence  has  had  on  Dr.  Drivers  mind,  but  what 
eifect  it  will  have  on  onr  own.  We  gladly  allow  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  his  own  department, 
although  even  here  we  are  not  bound  to  consider  him  absolutely 
infallible  ;  but  in  other  matters,  in  which  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  not 
necessary  for  a  decision,  we  cannot  allow  even  Dr.  Driver  to  be 
plaintilF,  judge,  and  jury  in  one.  When  it  is  added  that  in  many 
cases  in  which  Dr,  Driver  has  given  his  evidence,  that  evidence  will 
be  found  (when  examined)  insufficient  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  he 
has  based  upon  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  justified  in  protesting 
mildly  against  the  unassuming  arrogance,  the  dictatorial  humility, 
with  which  Dr.  Driver  hints,  rather  than  asserts,  that  arguments 
which  have  seemed  conclusive  to  him  must,  without  further  dis- 
cussion, be  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that,  while  Dr.  Driver  states  the  main 
ooncluaions  of  rationalistic  criticism — such  as  the  nature  of  the 
documents  out  of  which  the  Pentateuch  has  been  composed,  or  the 
bieection  of  Isaiah — with  confident  dogmatism,  in  the  innumerable 
particulars  which  are  required  either  to  establish  those  conclusions, 
or  to  round  them  off  and  give  them  symmetrical  completeness,  he 
speaks  with  a  hesitation  and  uncertainty  which,  if  his  subject  were 
any  other  book  than  the  Bible,  would  be  regarded  as  materially 
detracting  from  the  value  that  should  be  attached  to  his  lucubrations. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  work  in  which  such  terms  as 
**  it  seems/'  or  **  it  seems  probable,"  occur  so  frequently.  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  descend  from  the  probable  to  the  possible.  W^e  are 
introduced  to  four  different  degrees  of  possibility :  "it  is  not  im- 
possible;" "  it  is  possible;"  "it  is  quite  possible;'^  "it  is  very 
pofisible.*'  We  have  heard  of  a  '*  low  degree  of  probability " ;  all 
that  Dr.  Driver  seeks  to  establish  for  many  of  his  speculations  and 
coajeotures  is  a  high  degree  of  possibility.  '*  It  has  been  contended 
that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life  ;  Dr.  Driver  will  contend  that 
possibility  is  the  stay  of  his  critical  existence."  *  Stress  is  frequently 
laid  on  the  *'  cumulative  "  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  disintegrated  ;  but  this  will  depend,  not  on  the  number, 
but  on  the  quality  of  the  particles  which  form  the  cumulation  ;  and 
if  these  have  no  more  solid  substance  than  such  as  Dr.  Driver  himself 
has  ascribed  to  many  of  them,  they  will  not  count  for  very  much. 
Grains  of  sand  will  never  make  a  mountain,  though  they  be  numbered 
by  thousands  of  millions. 

It  is  perhaps  no  peculiarity  of  Dr.   Driver  as  a  controversialist 
that  he  often  seems  quite  unable  to  appreciate  or  rightly  to  estimate 
*  Rer.  G.  Edsot  in  Uncord,  Feb.  19.  1892. 
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the  arguments,  or  what  is  called  the  *'  Btandpomt/'  of  his  opponenbL 
A  writer  who  maintains  the  '*  traditional "  view  of  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  against  the  rationaligtg,  may  be  dismissed  by  sajinp 
that  he  misses  the  point,  or  ''  beats  the  air,"  though  no  fartber 
information  as  to  this  frnitlesg  labour  is  vouchsafed  to  us  ;  or  he  is 
"  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  good  argument  and  a  bad,"  ix.y 
between  one  which  seems  conclusive  to  Dr.  Driver  and  one  which 
does  not:  a  theory  diiTerently  constructed  to  his  own  *' does  not 
accouut  for  all  the  &ct9  " ;  it  being  the  very  essence  of  the  contention 
of  Dr.  Driver's  opponents,  that  in  numberless  instances  (h^rc  are  ?w 
facts  to  be  accounted  foj\  the  place  of  facts  being  supplied  by  con- 
jectures and  imaginations. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  inay  be  well  briefly  to  state  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  question  as  it  is  viewed  bj  those  who  are  bound 
by  no  preconceived  theories  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  bat  who,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, regard  those  Sciipttires  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  th^  ultimate 
test  of  doctrine. 

No  question  can  reasonably  be  raised  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Jvm 
et  origo  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  beeu 
now  for  so  many  years  attempted,  is  the  determination  of  a  large 
number  of  Continental  scholars  to  reject  the  whole  of  the  supernatural 
element  which  its  books  contain — with  which,  indeed,  moat  of  them  are 
saturated  and  imbued:  ''  We  do  not  deem  it  unfair  to  say  that  the 
whole  system  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  as  set  forth  at  least  by  some 
of  these  foreign  expositors,  is  based  upon  rejection  of  special  revela- 
tion, miracles,  and  prophecy  ;  in  a  word,  the  supernatural  in  all  its 
relation  to  the  chosen  people."  *  Dr.  Driver  himself  admits  that 
Kuenen,  the  eminent  Dutch  scholar  recently  deceased,  views  Hebrew 
prophecy  "  from  an  avowedly  naturalistic  standpoint."  t 

Now,  with  writers  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  supernatural 
or  miraculous  is  a  priori  incredible,  and  unable  to  eliminate  that 
element  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  course  left  is  to  impugn 
the  credibility  of  the  books  which  compose  it.  And  to  this  end, 
accordingly,  all  the  labours  of  rationalistic  critics,  at  home  or  on  the 
Continent,  have  been  directed.  It  was  not  enough  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  books  had  apparently,  or  even  evidently,  been  compiled 
from  various  sources  ;  these  sources  themselves  must  be  shown  to  be 
of  such  late  date  as  to  invalidate  their  testimony  to  the  events  they 
narrate.  Hence  the  attribution  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
writers  who  lived  centuries  after  the  period  treated  of,  and  the  deal- 
ing out  of  the  fragments  of  those  books  among  a  variety  of  imaginary 
authors  or  documents,  labelled  respectively  P.  J.,  JE.,  <Sca,  with  a 
number  of  supplementary  combinations.      These   documents  are  so 

*  Bishop  EUicott :  **Christu8  Comprobator,"  p.  15. 
t  •'  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  194. 
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frequently  spoken  of  as  though  they  had  a  real,  aobstantial  existence, 
like  the  acknowledged  works  of  well-known  authors,  that  it  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves,  once  for  all,  that  they  exist  only  in  the  speculations 
of  German  or  Dutch  scholars  and  their  English  folio  were,  having 
no  atom  of  proof  except  that  wkich  comes  from  what  is  called  **  in- 
ternal evidence  " — i.e.,  the  examination  of  the  books  themselvep. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  Have  we  no  external  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures?  We  have,  thoagh  it  is  only 
of  one  kind — the  unbroken  tradition  of  twenty-five  centuries,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  on  many  points  in  direct  con  diet  with  the  con- 
clusions of  rationalistic  critics.  This  tradition  cannot  be  ignored,  but 
it  may  be  rejected  as  worthless,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Driver  rejects  it, 
bub,  as  usual,  without  assigaing  any  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  says 
^p.  xxvii)  :  "  On  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  Jews  possess  no  tradition  worthy  of  real  credence  or  regard,  but 
only  vagae  and  uncertain  I'eminiscences,  intexmingled  often  with  idle 
speculations."  And  again  (p.  xxxv) :  "The  age  and  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  determined  (so  far  as  this  is 
possible)  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the 
books  themselves,  by  methods  such  as  those  followed  in  the  present 
volume ;  no  external  evidence  worthy  of  credit  exists.''  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  Jewish  testimony  on  this 
head  is  to  be  entirely  put  out  of  court.  Meantime,  until  this  intbr- 
mation  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  it  may  be  well  to  listen  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (*'  Bible  in  the  Church  '') : 

**The  account  given  of  the  fonnfttion  of  the  Old  Testament  appairs  to  be 
in  substancf  of  the  raoKt  venenible  antiquity,  tint!  probably  eoniiuus  tlie  most 
ancient  opinion  of  the  Jews  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  prei>ervctl.  In 
•Ci^timating  its  hLsUirical  vnhie,  it  is  wr-U  to  heur  in  niind  the  tenacity  witb 
which  Orientals  retain  a  detiuite  traditional  record  ;  and  yet  more  theijipecial 
repuglpance  of  the  Kastem  Jews  to  rommittingf  their  opinions  to  writing, 
till  the  succesidve  persecutions  and  destrurtion  of  their  schools  made  this 
the  only  method  of  saving  them  from  oblivion. " 

That  the  credibility  of  the  historical  iScriptures  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  nearness  to  the  events  recorded,  is  a  prirfciple  stated  by 
Dr.  Driver  himself  (p,  xvii,) :  ''  While  in  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
instances  in  which  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  an  event  was 
recorded  until  many  centuries  after  its  occurrence,  in  the  New 
Testament  the  interval  at  most  is  not  more  than  thirty  to  fifty  years." 
The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  is  obvious  enough.  The  Gospels 
are  cndible  because  they  record  events  soon  after  they  happened : 
the  critics  have  proved  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  not 
written  till  many  centuries  after  the  events  which  they  describe ; 
therefore  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  not  credible.  In  plain 
words,  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  Gene-sis  or  Exodus  never 
happened ;  in  some  cases  the  persons  spoken  of  never  ejUted. 

It  will  be  well -for  Christians  seriously  to  consider  what  they  are 
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giving  up,  if  they  aclopt  those  viewa  of  tte  Old  Testament  to  whicb 
Dr.  Driver's  book  points  the  way,  though  lie  seldom  openly  advocates 
them.  All  the  familiar  figures  and  events  of  the  childhood  of  the 
world  disappear  at  once.  No  such  beings  as  Adam  or  Eve,  Cain  or 
Abel,  Seth  or  Enoah,  Methuselah  or  Noah,  ever  existed.  No  mrk 
rested,  on  Mount  Ararat,  for  no  flood  on  which  that  ark  could  have 
floated  ever  happened ;  no  Tower  of  Babel  was  ever  bnilt  or  destroyed  \, 
no  rainbow  ever  shone  on  the  world  as  a  sign  from  heaven  -  how 
could  it  to  the  legendary  surrivors  of  an  ima^i^nary  Delnge  ?  Witl» 
Abraham,  even  the  critics  of  the  rationalistic  school  allow  us  to  find 
ourselves  on  historical  ground.  "  Hiatory/'  we  have  often  been  told, 
''begins  with  Abraham."  Bat,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state^  the 
mere  outspoken  rationalists  eliminate  in  the  later  history,  as  in  the 
earlier,  eveiy thing  which  savours  of  the  siipematnral  or  the  miraenloas. 
With  them,  the  '*  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History  "  (to  borrow  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce's  alliterative  title),  even  when  historical  personality  is  allowed 
to  them,  are  robbed  of  everything  which  speaks  of  a  divine  mission  or 
divinely  bestowed  powers.  Take  the  greatest^  after  Moses,  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets— Elijah,  and  see  what  remains  to  him  after  the 
**  supernatural "  element  has  been  got  rid  of.  No  fire  from  heaven 
descended  on  Elijah's  sacrifice  at  Carmel ;  no  ravens  fed  the  prophet 
morning  and  evening  at  the  brook  Cherith  ;  no  widow's  cmse  was 
miraculously  replenished,  no  widow's  son  was  raised  from  death,  at 
his  word ;  no  spare  meal  "  baken  on  the  coals  "  supported  him  for 
forty  days  and  forty  ni^rhts  ;  no  "  still  small  voice"  thrilled  through 
him  in  Horeb ;  no  chariots  of  fire  carried  him  from  Elisha's  gaze  into 
heaven.  Elisha  himself^  it  need  hardly  be  said,  fares  much  worse 
than  his  master  at  the  hands  of  the  critics.  Even  with  the  cautious 
and  ''moderate^'  Dr.  Driver  the  narratives  of  Elisha's  miracles 
*'  exhibit  the  traditions  respecting  Elisha  as  they  were  current  in 
prophetic  circles  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.'* 

In  this  general  disappearance  of  the  greatest  saints  and  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  remains.  Apparent 
rari  Tiaiiies  in  fiirgite  vasto.  Here  and  there  the  figure  of  some  sage 
or  hero,  reft  indeed  of  its  historical  clothing,  but  not  of  its  actual 
personality,  is  still  to  be  seen  clinging  to  some  emergent  fact,  too 
solid  and  stubborn  to  be  washed  away  by  the  waves  of  rationalistic 
criticism.  Thus  Moses  is  spared  to  us :  **  It  cannot  be  doubted,''' 
says  Dr.  Driver,  "  that  Moses  was  the  ultimate  founder  of  both  the 
national  and  religious  life  of  Israel."  *  He  is  careful  to  inform  us  in 
a  note  that  in  this  rehabilitation  of  Moses  he  has  the  support  of 
Wellhausen,  and  that  the  verdict  of  both  is  "  endorsed  by  Kuenen." 
Nothing  like  this,  snrely,  has  been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  the 
first  French  Ee volution,  when  the  National  Assembly  "decreed  the 

*  Daniel  is  also  spared,  though  the  writings  ascribed  to  him  are  proi  «T        be 

spurious :  *'  Daniel,  it  cannot  be  doabted,  was  a  historical  person"  (p.  ^ 
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existence  of  the  Supreme  Being."  One  trembles  to  think  what 
might  hare  become  of  Moses  if  his  historical  existence  had  not  been 
**  endorsed  by  Kuenen."  Would  the  great  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  or  conditional  existence, 
until  some  fresh  shifting  of  the  critical  kaleidoscope  should  bring 
together  again  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  his  personality  ? 

The  discrediting  process  to  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  subjected  culminates  in  the  treatment  which 
l*eiiteronomy  has  received.  This  book,  according  to  Dr.  Driver  and 
the  authorities  whom  he  follows,  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  author, 
living  probably  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (more  than  eight  hundred  years 
after  the  date  commonly  given  for  the  death  of  Moses),  who  was 
anxious  to  impress  on  the  people  the  duty  of  more  strictly  observing 
their  national  religion,  and  for  this  purpose,  to  use  Dr.  Driver's  words. 
**  gave  articulate  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  was 
prtsumed  that  the  prrson  in  questum  would  have  cntcTtaincd"  Thus 
the  undoubted  literary  merit  and  high  spiritual  tone  of  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  are  acknowledged,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  moral 
character.  For  it  is  useless  for  Dr.  Driver  to  endeavour  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  forgery.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  assertion  that  the 
author,  **  in  framing  discourses  appropriate  to  Moses'  situation, 
especially  if,  as  is  probable,  the  elements  were  provided  for  him  by 
tradition,  would  be  doing  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  literary  usages 
of  his  age  and  people.'*  This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  Dr. 
Drivers  audacity  in  assertion.  He  knows,  and  can  know,  nothing 
whatever  of  the  **  literary  usages  "  of  the  times  of  Josiah,  except  what 
he  learns  from  the  books  themselves  which  he  is  examining,  and 
which  profess  to  have  been  written  in,  or  to  give  an  account  of,  those 
times.  He  assumes,  therefore,  the  very  point  which  has  \xy  be  proved, 
namely,  that  a  pious  Jew  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  would  have  felt 
himself  justified  in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  a  series  of 
disootLrses,  not  one  of  which,  as  he  was  well  aware,  Moses  ever  uttered ; 
the  only  semblance  of  proof  being  that  in  other  books — Joshua, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles — ideas  and  idioms  are  ascribed  to  the  characters 
introduced  wbich,  in  Dr.  Driver's  opinion,  could  not  have  in  fact 
belonged  to  them.  The  statement  that  Deuteronomy  *'  does  not 
claim  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,"  because  Moses  is  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person,  is  one  which,  in  the  author's  own  opinion,  *'  may 
seem  paradoxical,"  Paradoxical  does  not  seem  quite  the  right  epithet. 
The  same  argument  applied  to  the  Book  of  Jonah  has  been  character- 
ised as  ^*  utterly  trivial."  *  It  can  hardly  be  seriously  maintained 
that  the  real  authorship  of  a  book  depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  writer  does  or  does  not  speak  of  himself  in  the  first  person. 
Some  editions  of  Virgil  contain  four  lines  appended  to  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Georgics,  "  Ilio  Virgilium  me  tempore,"  &c.,  and  four  more 

•  »*  Speaker's  Commcutarj,"  p.  563. 
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prefixed  to  the  first  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  "  Ille  ego  qui  quondam/^  A'c*, 
which  directly  claim  those  poems  for  Virgil  as  their  author.  Can  it 
be  seriously  argned  that  because  those  lines  have  been  generally 
prononnced  to  be  spttrioiis  there  is  any  donbt  that  the  Georgics  aod 
the  ^neid  were  the  work  of  Yirgil?  Moreover,  this  suggestion 
is  an  endeavour  to  throw  the  inquirer  off  the  scent.  The 
real  question  is  not,  who  wielded  the  pen  by  which  Deuteronomy  in 
its  original  form  was  written ;  but^  did  ilosee,  or  did  he  not,  say 
and  do  the  things  which  in  Deuteronomy  he  is  alleged  to  have  said 
and  done?  If  he  did  not,  then  the  book  is  a  forgery,  and  its  antho!' 
is  a  forger. 

If  a  modem  literary  man  discovered  a  few  fragments,  possibly  a 
scene  or  two,  which  could  be  proved  almost  beyond  doubt  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Shakespeare  ;  if  from  these  fxagmeuts  he  proceeded 
to  construct  a  five-act  play,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  plot,  the 
characters,  and  the  dialogue  were  entirely  his  own ;  and  if  he  were 
then  to  publish  his  work  as  a  newly  discovered  play  of  Shakespeare,  by 
what  name,  if  not  by  that  of  forgery,  would  hia  action  be  properly 
characterised  ?  And  in  what  respect  would  such  a  literary  fraud 
differ  from  the  action  of  the  '^Denteronomist/'  who,  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  a  good  deal  of  floating  tradition,  and  possibly  a  very  small 
amount  of  written  recordj  proceeded  to  build  up  Deuteronomy  as  we 
now  haye  it — ^a  lengthy  record  of  what  Moses  might  have  said  and 
done,  but  for  his  saying  and  doing  which  the  writer  had  very  little 
authority,  save  his  own  imagination  and  sense  of  historical  fitness — 
in  what  respect,  save  in  the  infinitely  graver  issues  which  are  involved, 
when  the  deception  touches  the  region  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  so 
widely  and  so  profoundly  as  does  the  fifth  book  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

Indeed,  the  "  pious  fraud  "  ascribed  to  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
is,  to  ordinary  minds,  hardly  distinguishable  from  what,  in  the  common 
business  of  life,  would  be  called  by  a  much  plainer  and  uglier  name. 
^*  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  later  days  of  Israel's  history,  some  prophet, 
or  priest,  or  scribe,  having  the  benevolent  wish  to  provide  his  people 
with  better  laws  than  they  then  possessed^  composed  some  parts  of 
those  now  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  fearing  lest  his  own  name 
should  prove  of  insufficient  weight  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wish,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  affix  to  his  composition  the 
venerable  name  of  Moses.  A  process  strikingly  similar  to  what 
sometimes  takes  place  nowadays,  when  some  clerk,  or  manager,  or 
secretary,  having  a  benevolent  wish  to  provide  his  creditors  with  just 
payment  for  his  debts,  writes  out  a  cheque  upon  a  bank ;  but  fearing 
lest  his  own  name  should  not  commend  itself  sufficiently  to  the  bankers* 
affixes  to  his  cheque  his  master's  uame  instead.  Such  transactions  are 
commonly  denoted  by  a  rather  ugly  name  ;  nor  is  the  goodness  of  the 
end  in  view  considered  in  any  way  to  justify  the  use  of  such  n  • 

*  G.  Warington  :  "  When  was  the  Pentateuch  written  ?  ** 
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Space  will  hardly  allow  na  to  do  more  than  to  notice  one  assnmp- 
tion  which  underlies  the  whole  of  Dr.  Driver's  book,  and  which  can- 
not be  permitted  to  pasa  without  challenge.  We  are  frequently  told 
that  on  the  concluaiona  which  Dr.  Driver  supports  relating  to  the  date 
And  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  '*  critics  are  agreed," 
or  that  there  is  "  no  substantial  difference  of  opinion  "  among  critics. 
And  this  agreement  is  regarded  as  definitely  closing  the  questions  at 
issue.  Jiitma  locuta  esty  causa  finita  eat.  If  Continental  and  English 
scholars  of  one  school — others  of  a  different  school  being  on  that  very 
account  regarded  as  a  QuantlU  n^gligtoble — are  agreed  that  the  writers 
of  Exodus,  or  Deuteronomy,  or  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  lived  some  centuries 
after  the  dates  formerly  assigned  to  them,  it  will  be  as  absord  here/vfter 
to  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  as  to  maintain  that  the  sun  revolves 
round  the  eailh,  not  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

Now,  the  fad  of  this  agreement  need  not  be  questioned.  The 
contradictions  of  rationalistic  critics  are,  no  doubt,  considerable.  If 
they  have  been  exaggerated  by  others,  they  have  been  minimised  or 
concealed  by  Dr.  Driver,  though  even  hia  own  pages  bear  witness  to 
their  existence  ;*  nor  can  we  forget  the  fact  that  on  so  important  a 
point  as  what  is  called  the  Gnuulschrift  of  the  **  Hexateuch  "  there  is 
a  direct  conflict  of  opinion  among  foreign  critics,  some  counting  as 
latest  in  date  the  same  document  which  others  hold  to  be  the  earliest. 
Still,  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that,  on  many  points,  some  of 
them  of  great  im|x>rtance.  Dr.  Driver  can  claim  the  comcnsttH  of  a 
large  number  of  Continental  echolars,  and  those,  perhaps,  of  greater 
enunence  than  their  opponents ;  though  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  no  small  part  of  this  eminence  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  party  of  attack,  not  of  defence.  It  is  much  easier  to  be 
brilliant  and  acute,  to  display  •*  critical  tact,"  &c,,  when  demolishing 
than  when  defending  a  time-honoured  position.  But,  the  fact  of  the 
agreement  being  granted,  what  we  desire  to  protest  against  is  the 
assumption  that  that  agreement  settles  finallyand  for  ever  the  questions 
debated.  The  history  of  German  rationalistic  theology  as  it  concerns 
the  New  Testament,  the  oblivion  or  discredit  which  has  overtaken, 
one  by  one,  theories  supported  by  the  most  ponderous  learning  and 
the  most  ingenious  speculation,  might  have  made  Dr.  Driver  less 
confident  in  the  finality  of  the  views  which  he  now  advocates.  Of 
many  of  those  theories  and  speculations  it  may  be  said  diam  pericre 
ruina^.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  fantastic  fabrics  which  we 
have  now  been  considering  are  destined  to  a  longer  duration? 

Bat  this  ia  not  all.  The  glorification  of  the  agreement  among 
rationalistic  critics  ia  not  only  belied  by  past  experience ;  it  is 
vicious  in  principle,  for  it  is  an  appeal  not  to  reason,  but  to  authority. t 
We  are  referred  from  one  scholar  to  another,  each  repeating  (except 

*  Ktj.,  pp.  47.  68.  77,  m,  134,  165.  446. 

t  8(W  article  ia  Vkurvh  QuurUrty  i?cf4>tf ,  Jan.  lS9t, 
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when  he  contradicts)  the  opmiona  of  his  predecessors,  bat  seldom 
supporting  those  opinions  by  arguments  which,  on  any  other  aabject, 
would  be  considered  to  be  of  any  weight  or  ralae ;  and  when  a  suffi- 
ciently long  catena  has  thns  been  established,  we  are  bidden  to  hold  oar 
tongnes  in  the  presence  of  so  ranch  collected  and  nnanimons  frisdom^ 
What  we  shall  do,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  examine  these  opinions  and 
arguments  by  the  light  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  to  give  them 
just  as  much  or  as  little  weight  as  that  intelligenoe  allows  us^  withont 
being  in  the  least  frightened  by  a  long  array  of  the  names  of  learned 
Germans  or  Dutchmen.     If  we  find  in  Dr,  Driver   himself  nnsonnd 
argument,  unwarrantable  inferences  suppression  or  perversion  of  in- 
convenient  facts,  we  shaU  not  hesitate  to  say  bo  in  the  plainest  and 
most  unmistakable    manner.*      Why  shonld    he    expect   na   to   pay 
greater  deference  to  others  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  his 
superiors  in  learning  or  acumen  ?  Graf^  and  Knenen,  and  Wellbansen^ 
and  the  rest,  are  to  us  no  objects  of  superstitious  veneration,   but 
simply  learned  and  acute  scholars^  whose  labours,  like  those  of  others 
before  them  erjually  learned  and  acute,  may  in  some  cases  be  found 
to  have  made  Yalu able  additions  to   the    "ample   page"  of  hnniaa 
knowledge,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  after  a  while  be  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete  and  the  forgotten,      Opimonmn  commcui^t 
delet  dies;  naiuroi  judieia  co/tfintmL     The  medissval  Schoolmen   pos- 
sessed erudition  and  industry  not  to  be  surpassed  even  in  a  modem 
German  professor,  and  would  certainly  have  claimed  to  be  considered 
**  scientific,"  had  that  term  been  known  in  their  days.      Yet  the  world 
has  acquiesced  in  the  verdict  of  Dean  Milman  on  the  Schoolmen :  '*  Tlie 
tomes  of  scholastic  divinity  may  be  compared  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  which  stand  in  that  rude  majesty  which  is  commanding   from 
the  display  of  immense  human  power,  yet  oppressive  from  the  sense 
of  the  waste  of  that  power  for  no  discoverable  use.  Whoever  penetrates 
within  finds  himself  bewildered  and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  small,  dark, 
intricate  passages  and  chambers,  devoid  of  grandeur,  devoid  of  solem- 
nity; he  may  wander  without  end,  and  find  nothing  !"t     Or,  to  take 
a  modem  instance :  who  denies  the  learning  or    the  acumen  of  Bishop 
Warburton  ?  Yet  who  now  reads  or  cares  for  the  "  Divine  Legation  ?  " 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  here  the  words  of  an  authprity 
whom  all  will  regard  with  respect — the  late  Bishop  Lightfbot ;  words 
spoken  by  him,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  work  entitled  **  Supernatural 
Religion,"  specially  of  the  rationalistic  critics  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  equally  applicable  when  we  are  considering  the  Old  Testament. 

*'  There  is  [he  says]  at  least  a  presumption  (though  in  individual  cases  it 
may  prove  false  on  examination)  that  the  historical  sense  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  centuries  is  larger  and  truer  than  the  critical  insight  of  one  late 

*  The  writer  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  article  in  the  Church  Quarterfy, 
at  the  papers  by  the  Rev,  J.  J.  Lias,  now  appearing  in  the  Ckurc/unaiit  and  to  "  Hw 
Low  in  the  Prophets,"  by  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes. 

t  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  bk.  xiv.  eh.  iii. 
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half-century.  The  idols  of  oiu*  cave  never  present  themselves  in  ii  more 
alluring  form  than  when  they  iippear  as  *  the  spirit  of  tbe  age.*  It  is  com* 
iMiratively  easy  to  resL*?t  the  fallacies  of  past  tirafts,  but  it  is  most  difticult  to 
tpe  the  infection  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  I  a&k 
'toysclf,  for  instance,  whether  one  who  Uved  in  the  age  of  the  Kabbis  would 
luive  been  altogether  right  in  resigning  himAielf  to  the  immediate  curi'ent  of 
intellectual  thought,  because  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  that  it  was  setting 
fitrongly  in  one  direction.  ....  The  comparifion  is  not  without  its  use. 
Here  were  men  eminently  learned,  painstaking,  minute ;  eminently  ingenious 
ako,  and  in  a  certain  sense  eminently  critical.  In  accumulating  and  assorting 
facts — such  facts  as  lay  within  their  reach — ^and  in  the  general  thoroughness  of 
their  work,  the  Rabbb«  of  Jewish  exegesis  might  well  V»ear  comparison  with 
the  Rabbis  of  neologian  criticism.  They  reigned  suprejne  in  their  own  circles 
for  a  time  ;  their  work  has  not  been  without  it^  fruits  ;  many  useful  sug- 
gestions have  gone  to  swell  the  intellectual  and  moral  inheritance  of  later 
years ;  but  their  characterititic  teiiching,  which  they  themselves  would  have 
regarded  ha  thtnr  chief  claim  to  immortility,  has  lung  since  been  consigned 
to  obli\'ion.  It  might  be  minute  and  searching,  but  it  was  conceived  in  a 
false  vein  ;  it  was  essentinlly  unhistorical,  and  therefore  it  could  not  live. 
The  modei'n  negative  school  of  criticism  seems  to  me  equally  perverse  and 
DXiroaL  though  in  a  diiferent  way ;  and  therefore  I  anticipate  for  it  the  Batne 
fate." 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  untmatworthiness 
of  Dr.  Driver's  citations,  when  he  is  seeking  to  discover  a  plurality 
of  authors,  or  different  **  strata "  of  documents,  in  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  generally 
that  this  kind  of  criticism,  unless  the  divergences  indicated  are  very 
plain  and  unmistakable,  is  necessarily  unreliable,  because  it  imports 
the  habits  and  usages  of  modem  "  literature "  into  the  writings  of 
ancient  authors,  whom  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  to  have 
grasped  even  the  idea  of  literature,  much  less  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  its  rules  and  canons  as  they  are  now  established  and  observed. 
Much  of  this  dissection  amounts  to  no  more  than  this — that  the 
writer  criticised  has  produced  a  work  palpably  loose,  unartificial,  and 
inexact;  deficient  in  order — logical  or  chronological — in  method, 
sequence,  arrangement,  and  coherence;  traversed  and,  as  it  were, 
veined  by  large  sections  of  repetition,  omission,  or  even  contradic- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  the  modern  critic  had  had  before  him  the  same 
materials  as  the  writer  whom  he  is  dissecting,  he  would  have  produced 
a  work  free  from  all  or  most  of  the  defects  which  have  been 
enumerated.  But  we  have  no  right,  because  a  writer  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  living  and  writing,  as  we  are  often 
reminded,  in  an  **  uncritical  "  age,  observed  none  of  the  principles 
which  govern  modern  composition,  therefore  to  assume  that  every 
blemish,  **  quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  ant  humana  parum  cavit 
natura,"  implies  a  patchwork  of  different  authors  or  documents. 
Some  of  the  writers  may  have  had  some  vague  notions  of 
writing  as  an  art,  of  what  Dr.  Driver  calls  **  literary  form "  j 
but  in  the  case  of  others  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
(hey   were  more   than    what   the    Jews    called    two    of    the  writers 
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^  of     the    New    Testament,     8fc*     Peter     and     Sfc.    Jolin,     tivBfitAtirm 

aypafi/maroi  Kal  tSiutratj,  *'  anlearned  and  igoorant  men."  Suck  learn- 
ing as  they  may  have  possessed  knew  nothing  of  modem  literaiy 
criticism,  its  limitations  or  its  models.  The  critics  have  labonred 
hard  to  prove  a  composite  authorship ;  they  have  not  been  able  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  a  composite  mind.  Yet  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  mind  of  many  writers  of  a! I  ages  is  of  that  character. 
This  is  observable  as  much  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  in 
those  of  the  Old.  The  same  peculiarities — the  inconsistencies,  repeti- 
tions, digressions,  the  return,  in  the  narrative  or  the  argument,  to  the 
point  which  we  have  reached  long  before,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  going 
over  the  same  gronnd  twice — all  or  some  of  these  are  as  observable 
in  the  fonr  Gospels,  or  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  John,  as  in 
any  of  the  older  Scriptnres.  Yet  the  genuineness  and  the  anthenticity 
of  those  Gospels  and  Epistles  have  stood  the  most  searching  tests  which 
hostile  criticism  has  been  able  to  apply  to  them.  Why  shonid  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  older  writers  that  literary  ejcactnessj  the  absence 
of  which  detracts  in  no  degree  from  the  authority  of  the  newer  ? 

But  in  truth  the  features  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptnres  which 
have  furnished  rationalistic  critics  with  so  much  material  for  dis- 
section are  not  peculiar  to  writers  who,  whatever  their  dates,  lived 
confessedly  in  times  and  under  conditions  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  of  modem  Europe ;  tliey  are  found  equally  to  characterise  all 
untrained,  amateur  anthers,  even  at  the  present  day.  Let  Dr.  Driver 
try  the  experiment  of  assigning  to  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  education,  but  unskilled  in  writing  as  an  art,  the  task  of  com- 
posing a  narrative  even  of  events  which  have  come  immediately  nnder 
his  own  cognisance.  It  will  be  contrary  to  all  experience  if  the  result 
does  not  exhibit  in  one  writer  the  very  samq  peculiarities  which  make 
the  critics  distribute  Samuel  or  Kings  among  several  writers.  Nay, 
the  same  thing  is  observable  even  in  writings  which  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  **  literature."  I  transcribe  the  following  from  "  Palmerston,'' 
in  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  series :  **  Canning  died  in 
August  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich  as  Prime  Minister, 
to  be  soon  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  Ministry  lasted 
only  four  months,  but  it  marks  the  starting-point  of  English  progress  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Troublous  times  followed.  Canning  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich,  whose  Ministry  lasted  only  eight  days 
longer  than  Canning's,  and  on  January  25,  1828,  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington became  Prime  Minister." 

Here  the  writer  twice  informs  us,  within  a  dozen  lines,  that  Goderich 
succeeded  Canning,  and  Wellington  Goderich,  as  Premiers.  More- 
over, the  words  in  the  second  sentence,  "  his  Ministry/*  thongh  gram- 
matically referring  to  Wellington,  are  clearly  intended  to  ief«a*  to 
Goderich.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  discern  here  a  dnal  ai 
but  a  '*  higher  critic "  of  the  future  may  well  diseorer 
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sentences  could  Dot  have  been  written  by  the  same  man ;  and 
his  conjectures  may  be  assisted  by  the  mysteriotia  snggeativeness 
which  will  be  given  by  the  titles  of  the  author,  *'  The  Marquis  of 
Lome,  K.T."  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  on  the  principles 
of  rationalistic  criticism,  if  a  writer,  in  describing  the  politics  of 
the  present  dny,  should  speak  sometimes  of  the  Tory  party,  aometimes 
of  the  Conservative  party,  sometimes  of  the  party  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
it  would  be  held,  either  that  three  different  parties  were  described, 
or  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  three  ditlercnt  hands.  The  minutest 
and  most  microscopic  differences  are  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  give 
some  plausibility  to  the  theory  of  the  composite  nature  of  the  narra- 
tive. A  reasonable  consideration  of  many  of  the  passages  adduced 
will,  I  think,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion — unacceptable  perhaps  to  tho 
upholders,  if  any  such  there  be,  of  verbal  and  mechanical  inspiration, 
and  of  course  rejected  as  insufficient  by  critics  of  the  destructive 
school — that  while  the  writer  always  knew  what  he  had  to  tell,  he 
did  not  always  know  how  to  tell  it. 

We  proceed  to  take  a  few  specimens  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Dr.  Driver  disintegrates  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
I.  The  narratu^  of  thi  s^ies  (Num.  xiii.  xiv.)  "The  double 
character  of  the  narrative,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  *'  is  very  evident ;  *'  and 
the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  shows  his  meaning  to  be,  not  only  that 
the  narrative  is  derived  from  two  sources,  but  that  those  two  souices 
contradict  each  other.  A  careful  examination  of  the  passage  shows 
that  this  contradiction  can  only  be  maintained  on  three  assumptions  : 
first,  that  the  same  writer  can  never  repeat  himself;  second,  that  Caleb 
and  Joshua  must  have  said  exactly  the  same  thing  on  every  occasion ^ 
and  cx)uld  not  have  said  one  thuig  to  Moses,  and  another  to  the  praple  ; 
third,  that  when  Caleb  alone  is  mentioned  without  Joshua,  or  vice  i^rsdy 
such  mention  of  the  one  excludes  the  other  ;  the  writer  being  thus 
credited  with  acquaintance  with  the  legal  maxim,  **  ExpressJo  uuius 
est  exclnsio  alterius."  It  is  submitted  that  without  these  assumptions 
nothing  is  proved  except  the  loose  unartistic  character  of  the  narrative. 
IL  Tkr  craft  uf  the  Gibeouifca  (Josh,  ix.)  Probably  no  more 
simple,  straightforward  narrative  than  this  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  most  attentive  perusal  fails  to  discern  the 
place  whore  the  diasecting-knife  of  the  critic  is  to  enter.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  in  this  passage  Dr.  Driver  discovers  tJtnr 
difi'erent  Fources,  marked  respectively  P.,  J.E.,  and  D.  The  force  of 
analytical  absurdity  could  hardly  go  further  than  this.  Even  the 
usual  assumption,  that  a  writer  can  never  repeat  himself,  will  not  help 
the  critic  here.  Vv.  22,  23»  2G,  27  are  not,  as  Dr.  Driver  assumes  to 
^^_  be  evident,  **a  narrative  jwt /'«//</  to  that  of  vv.  17-21  " — i.c^  another 
^^Baooonnt  of  the  same  facta;  they  relate  different  facts — viz.,  first  the 
P  announcement  by  Joshna,  and  then  the  carrying  out,  of  the  sentence 
^^        YOU  LSI.  3  !S 
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on  the  Gibeonites  which  had  (v.  21)  been  determined  on  or 
by  the  "  princes." 

IIL  The  oppressions  of  Sdomon  (1  Kings  v.  ix,  xi.)  Dr.  Driver 
asserts  that  ix.  22  conflicts  with  v.  13  and  xi.  28.  Let  ns  examino 
the  passages.  The  first  named  states  that  '*  of  the  children  of  Israel 
did  Solomon  make  no  bondsmen  "—i.e.,  slaves ;  the  second  states  that 
Solomon  raised  a  '^  levy  "  or  tribute  of  forced  labour  **  oat  of  all 
Israel,"  30,000  men  being  required  to  labour  at  Lebanon  one  month 
in  every  three  ;  the  third  passage  states  that  Solomon  made  Jeroboam 
"  ruler  over  all  the  charge  (or  burden)  of  the  house  of  Joeepth." 
There  is  not  even  the  semblance  of  justification  for  saying  that  these 
statements  conflict  with  each  other.  To  be  a  slave  is  one  thing ;  to 
be  subject  to  the  obligation  of  forced  labour  is  quite  another  thing. 
No  one  has  maintained  that  military  conscription  is  slavery.  Hie 
third  passage  has  no  relevance  whatever.  The  word  for  "  charge  **  (v 
**  burden  "  is  a  perfectly  general  one,  as  much  applicable  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  paying  tax  or  tribute,  as  to  that  of  slavery  or  forced 
labour.  It  is  difficult  to  characterise  as  it  deserves  a  criticism  which 
on  such  grounds  as  these  seeks  to  prove  the  composite  origin,  and 
thereby  (it  must  always  be  remembered)  to  impair  the  anthentidty 
and  credibility,  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

lY.  The  date  of  JoeL  In  every  case  where  no  indications  of  the 
jate  of  a  work  are  unmistakably  given,  Dr.  Driver  apparently  feels 
it  his  duty  to  assign  to  every  book  as  late  a  date  as  possible.  In 
bringing  down  Joel  to  the  post-exilic  period — a  conclusion,  it  is  fair 
to  say,  which  Dr.  Driver  himself  asserts  with  some  appearance  of 
hesitation — he  does  not  seem  to  find  much  support  even  in  the 
theories  of  Continental  critics.  He  devotes  what,  in  proportion  to 
the  limits  imposed  upon  him,  is  a  large  space,  to  an  examination  of 
Uhe  opinion  of  one  scholar  (Credner)  that  Joel  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Joash ;  and  a  somewhat  shorter  space  to  the  indications  which,  in  his 
new,  the  book  itself  furnishes  of  a  post-exilic  date.  To  the  argu- 
ments of  Credner  he  applies  the  epithet  "specious,"  while  those 
upholding  the  later  date  are  described  as  "  forcible."  Two  observa- 
tions may  be  made  here.  Dr.  Driver  says  that  JoeUs  figure  (iii.  18) 
of  the  "  fountain  that  shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim,"  and  the  prediction  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  (ii.  28-32),  quoted  by  St.  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
are  "  based "  on  two  passages  of  Ezekiel.  Here,  therefore,  as  in 
other  places,  he  assumes  the  very  point  at  issue — viz.,  that  Joel  is  of  a 
later  age  than  Ezekiel.  Secondly,  Dr.  Driver  entirely  ignores  the 
view  that  the  date  of  Joel  is  that  of  the  reign,  not  of  Joash,  but  of 
Uzziah.  This  view,  according  to  Mr.  Meyrick  in  the  "Speaker's 
Commentary,"  is  supported  by  nineteen  different  critics  or  commen- 
tators, including  the  names  of  Rosenmiiller,  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Knobel,  Hengstenberg,  Davidson,  &c.     Dr.  Driver,  therefore,  oould 
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Dot  Lave  been  unaware  that  this  view  has  met  with  very  large 
enpport  from  competent  critics.  Was  it  fair  to  suppress  all  mention 
of  it,  and  present  to  the  reader  only  the  alternatives  of  a  date  in  the 
reign  of  Joosh,  or  a  post- exilic  date  ? 

The  above  are  only  specimens  of  passages  in  which  Dr.  Driver's 
conclusions  are  not  borne  out  by  the  data  which  he  himself  famishes  ; 
others  of  simiJar  character  will  be  easily  found  by  any  reader  who 
oompares  the  numerous  references  to  passages  of  Scripture  with  the 
passages  themselves. 

It  should  be  added,  in  concluding  the  present  article,  that  the 
position  which  the  writer  would  desire  to  maintain  respecting  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  no 
means  ignores  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oloucester,*  the  traditional  view  has  been  *^  rectified  "  by  the  criticisms 
nnd  researches  of  modern  scholars.  Their  labours,  as  Bishop 
Lightfoot  says  of  those  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  '^  have  not  been  without 
fruit  '* :  they  have  at  least  compelled  ns  to  take  a  more  rational  view 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  Ko  one  now  denies  that 
many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  the  nature  of 
compilations,  or  that  (as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  double 
account  of  David's  introduction  to  Saul)  the  compiler  has  sometimes 
embodied  in  his  work  narratives  the  details  of  which  arc  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  But  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  bring  down 
the  sources  of  the  compihition  to  so  late  and  uncertain  a  date  as  to 
impair  their  trustworthiness.  No  one,  again,  doubts  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  we  have  it  there  are  many  omissions,  repetitions, 
additions,  glosses,  corruptions  and  falsifications  of  the  text.  This 
admission  is  rejected  as  insutTicient  by  Dr.  Driver,  because  it  does  not 
square  with  his  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  original  documents 
themselves ;  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  it  when  it  suits 
his  purpose.  With  this  admission,  we  need  not  scruple  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Driver  that  it  is  **  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  historical  probability  " 
the  narrative  of  Numbers  xxxi.^  in  which  it  is  recorded  how  "  12,000 
Israelite  warriors,  without  losing  a  man,  slew  all  the  males  and 
married  women  of  Midian,  took  captive  32,000  virgins,  and  brought 
back  800,000  head  of  cattle,  besides  other  booty  ; "  or  that  the 
figures  in  Jud*  xx.  17,  aeqq.y  as  in  many  other  places  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  *'  incredibly  large."  No  one  considers  the  attribution 
of  Proverbs  or  Ecclesiastes  to  Solomon,  or  of  many  of  the  Paalms  to 
David,  as  a  matter  to  be  determined  only  by  tradition.  Nor  would 
the  assignment  of  Isaiah  zl.-lxvi.  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah  be  in  itself  a 
point  of  mach  importance,  were  it  not  clear  that  the  bias  which  has 
influenced  the  rationalistic  critics  is  the  determination  that  Isaiah 
must  tiot  le  allowed  to  have  'predicted  anything  which  happeii4d  long 
afttr  his  own  time.  He  foresaw  events  which  were  to  take  place  in 
•  '•  Chnatiu  Comprobator."  pp.'Jo,  45. 
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a  few  years,  just  as  Horace  Walpole  and  other  obseirera  foresaw  th» 
impending  Bevolation  from  the  oorrnptions  of  French  society  under 
Louis  XV. ;  bat  the  oatlook  of  any  more  distant  prophetic  prevision. 
mnst  be  denied  to  him  at  all  hazards.     Thas,  in  treating  of  one  of 
the  earlier  chapters  which  it  is  proposed  to  detach  from  Isaiah,  Dr. 
Driver  informs  ns  that  certain  critics  agree  in  supposing  the  prediction 
to  refer  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  "  and  ascribe  it  accord- 
ingly to  a  prophet  living  towards  the  close  of  the  Exile."    The  naiveii 
of  that  ''  accordingly  "  is  wonderful.    The  events  referred  to  occurred 
nearly  200  years  after  the  time  of  Isaiah ;  therefore  he  could  not  have 
predicted  them.     No  further  argument  is  needed. 

That  these  admissions,  and  the  fullest  and   freest  discussion  und 
examination  both  of  the  books  themselves  and  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  them  by  critics  of  all  schools,  will  in  the  end  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  on  a  yet  firmer  basis,  the 
present  writer  does  not  for  a  moment  doubt     The  suggestion  ihat 
such  discussions  should  be  carried  on  in  Latin,  so  that  those   who 
compose  our  ordinary  congregations  should  know  and  hear  nothing 
about  them,  does  not  seem  a  helpful  one.     By  all  means  let  ns  have 
any  amount  of  ''  free  handling "  of  the  sacred  records,  and  let  it  be 
open  as  well  as  free.     To  suppress  or  to  conceal  is  not  to  answer. 
There  is  a  story  in  Livy,  told   also  with  variations  by  Pliny,  and 
referred  to  by  St  Augustine  in  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  to  this  effect : 
In  the  year  after  the  founding  of  Rome  571,  on  the  land  of  a  certain 
L.  Petillius,  a  plough  struck  against  some  object,  which  proved  to  be 
two  stone  chests  with  inscriptions.     One,  which  professed  to  have 
contained  the  body  of  King  Numa  Pompilius,  was  empty ;  the  other 
contained  fourteen  books,  in  two  bundles  of  seven  each,  written  by  the 
same  king,   and  still  intact  450  years  after  his  death.    These  books, 
when  examined  by  several  persons,   and  eventually  by  the   Senate, 
were  judged  to  contain  dangerous  matter  concerning  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  religious  rites  which  Numa  had  established  :  '*  pleraqne 
dissolvendarum  religionum  esse."     It  was  accordingly  decreed  that 
these  books  should  be  publicly  burnt,  and  this  sentence  was  carried 
out :   ^'  libri  in  comitio,  igne  a  victimariis  facto,  in  conspectu  populi 
cremati  sunt."     It  is  not  desirable  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  have  the  will,  even  if  they  had  the  power,  to  act  as 
the  victimarii  in  committing  to  the  flames  of  condemnation  any  work, 
however  crude    or  fantastic,   however  hostile  to  received  faith,  by 
which  earnest  and  often  even  devout  men  have  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date, even  when  they  have  only  succeeded  in  obscuriug  or  evax>orating, 
the  meaniug  and  use  of  those  venerable  writings  which  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  received  as  among  its  chief  treasures  from  the 
Church  of  Moses  and  of  Abraham. 

A.  Colchester. 


PEERS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


0~  F  an  heir  to  a  peerage  who  is  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of 
prominence  and  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  men 
speak  as  of  one  afflicted  with  some  deadly  form  of  political  con- 
sumption. *'  He  might  do  great  things,"  we  say,  *'  if  he  could 
remain  in  the  House,  but,  as  it  is,  he  will  be  removed  to  another 
place  before  he  has  time  to  make  himself  a  name."  In  a  word, 
we  regard  his  position  as  irreparably  injured  by  the  prospect 
of  becoming  a  peer  with  which  he  is  confronted.  The  sword  of 
Damocles  is  hanging  over  his  head,  and  may  descend  at  any 
aioraent.  The  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Constitutional  paradox  under 
which  certain  of  our  statesmen  are  condemned,  after  the  happening 
of  an  event  over  which  they  have  no  sort  of  control,  to  fight  the 
political  battle  with  their  legs  in  an  ermine  bag.  has  been  forcibly 
brought  to  men's  minds  of  late  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Hartington 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire.  No  one  has  thought  of  denying 
that  the  country,  owing  to  this  event,  has  suffered  a  severe  loss.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  ablest  members, 
and  a  politician  trained  in  the  art  of  government  by  public  discussion 
has  been  banished  for  ever  from  the  governing  chamber*  Lord 
Hartington,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  electors  of  llossendale,  with 
characteristic  straightforwardness,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
facts  of  the  sitnation.  The  whole  tone  of  his  address  is  that  of  a 
man  whom  some  terrible  physical  calamity  has  suddenly  deprived  of 
•the  power  of  serving  his  country  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abilities. 
This  feeling,  so  universally  admitted,  is  still  more  strongly  expressed 
by  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  passage  in  his  life  of  Pitt,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  calamity  which  nearly  befell  the  country  when  Mr.  Pitt  was 
In  danger  of  becoming  a  peer : 
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"  "Wlule  London  [he  says]  was  illuminating  for  the  King's  recovery,  Lord 
Chatham  lay  mortally  ill.  So  grave  was  his  malady,  that  the  hunters  after 
Providence  had  fixed  on  Grenville  as  the  new  Minister.  For  Lord  Chatham's 
death,  by  the  grim  humour  of  our  Constitution,  would  have  remofved  Pitt 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Peers.  In  the  prime  of  life  and  intellect,  he 
would  have  been  plucked  from  the  governing  body  of  the  ooontiyy  in  which 
he  was  incomparably  the  most  important  personage,  and  set  down  as  a  pauper 
peer  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  have  been  as  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  Peninsular  War,  had  been  transferred  by  the  operaticHi 
of  constitutional  law  to  the  government  of  Chelsea  Hospital." 

Sorely  there  is  something  exceedingly  unwise  in  allowing  snch  a 
state  of  things  to  continue. 

One  can  understand  why  the  majority  of  our  politicians,  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  political  consumption  we  are  noticing^  are  not 
anxious  to  discover  a  remedy.  The  weeding  out  of  the  front  bencheB 
in  the  Commons  keeps  promotion  brisk. 

But,  though  we  may  appreciate  the  reasons  which  prevent  any 
movement  in  favour  of  reforming  so  grave  a  constitutional  anomaly 
taking  place  among  the  bulk  of  our  professional  politicians,  the  apathy 
of  the  country  at  large  is  less  intelligible.  One  might  imagine  the 
electors  declaring,  '^  We  will  not  be  limited  in  our  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives by  any  accident."  "  We,  the  people,  ate  sovereign,  and  if 
we  like  to  choose  Lord  A.  as  our  representative,  he  shall  sit  in  spite 
of  his  peerage.  The  mandate  we  give  shall  be  absolute,  and  shaU 
not  be  interfered  with  on  any  grounds  whatever."  Strangely  enough, 
however,  the  people  as  yet  diow  few  signs  of  any  desire  to  take  up 
the  question.  They  are  content  apparently  to  let  custom  limit  their 
choice.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  will  wake  up,  and  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  found  no  more  possible  to  exclude  from 
the  House  of  Commons  peers  who  do  not  want  to  sit  in  the  Upper 
House  than  Jews  or  atheists. 

II. 

Till  the  people  do  wake  up  and  break  through. the  existing  con- 
ventions, is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  free  the  heirs  to 
peerages  ?  That  is  the  question  to  which  I  propose  to  attempt 
an  answer.  /  firmly  believe  that  at  the  present  moinent  there  is 
Tiothing  in  th^  law  or  in  the  custom  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  svccads  to  an  English 
peerage,  or  to  a  pe^^rage  of  the  United  Kingdom ^  retaining  his  seat 
and  remaining  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  I  admit  that  this 
declaration  sounds  audacious  and  absurd,  but  none  the  less,  it 
is,  I  am  convinced,  strictly  accurate.  To  show  that  it  is  accurate, 
it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  ask  the  following  question :  What 
prevents  a  peer  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is — ^the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Hooae  of 
Lords — z'.c,  a  member  of  Parliament^  specially  called  to  sit,  not  in  the 
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Lower,  but  in  the  Upper  Hoase.  A  peer,*  then,  cannot  Bit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  because  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament  who  has 
been  called  by  the  Sovereign  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords 
alone,  prevents  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  this  is 
so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  a  member  of  the  Commons'  House 
succeeds  to  a  peerage,  his  seat  is  not  declared  vacant  till  the  writ 
suramoning  liira  to  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  issued  to  him.  There 
may  be  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  his  ancestor  has  died,  and 
that  he  is  the  heir ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  nevertheless,  takes 
the  most  elaborate  precautions  not  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  untH  the 
peer  has  had  the  peer^s  writ  issued  to  him,  and  he  has  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Frceniantle  was  asked  why  the  writ  was  not 
issued  for  Horsham  on  the  death  of  Lord  Abinger,  and  when  he 
replied  that  it  was  **  delayed  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  been  received,  and  that  the 
House  could  not  of  course  issue  a  new  writ  till  then,"  he  was  stating 
a  constitutional  commonplace  of  universal  acceptance.  Not  till 
membership  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  taken  place  was  there  a 
vacancy,  and  membership  of  the  House  of  Ixjrds  conld  not  take  place 
till  the  writ  of  summons  had  been  issued.  So  strongly  have  the 
House  of  Commons  insisted  on  the  principle,  that  if  by  mistake  a  writ 
has  been  issued  for  a  new  election  before  the  peer's  writ  of  summons 
haa  been  issued,  they  have  invariably  ordored  a  suprrsedeas  of  the 
writ  till  such  time  as  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
properly  conferred  upon  their  member.  For  example,  on  15th  Feb, 
1809,  the  House,  being  informed  that  no  writ  of  summons  had  been 
issued  to  General  Bertie,  calling  him  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  though  a  writ  htid  been  issued  for  the  borough  of  Stamford, 
ordered  a  suprrs^d^us  of  the  writ  (see  01  Coramona'  Journals,  49).t 

Yet  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  vacancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  if  there  be  any  ground  for  hurry,  a  member  who  has  succeeded 
to  a  peerage,  but  who  has  not  received  the  writ  of  summons,  accepts 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  vacates  his  seat  by  that  means.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposition 
on  which  I  am  insisting  is  to  be  found  in  the  statute  24  George  IIL 
s.  2,  c.  26,  which  governs  the  creation  of  Parliamentary  vacancies 
during  a  recess.     The  statute,  most  significantly,  does  not  say  that  a 

•  This  answer  covers  the  ease  of  the  Scotch  rind  Irish  peers  who  are  snromoned  to 
pStin  Parliament  by  their  rcprosentnTivrs.  unci  who  are  thuw  ineg^e  or  in  pmse  merobern 
'  Hotise  of  Lords,     tn  the  case  of  Irish  Peers,  however,  n  .xpeciid  Matutory  pro- 
allows  theco  to  wit  in  the  Hoii»e  of  Commons,  in  apitc  of  their  being  merabera  of 

f  P]»  It  y    f  «)ie  k:nrl  are  to  ^>e  found  in  the  Commons*  JoamaU,  the 

refcxciicus  to  wi. ......  :_-  -    -^'ht  in  Mur's  *' Parliamentury  Practice/' 
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Beat  is  to  be  held  vacant  when  a  member  has  sncceeded  to  a  peerage, 
bat  that  a  vacancy  is  created  when  a  member  of  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mons has  had  "  a  writ  of  summons  issued  to  him  ander  the  Great 
Seal/'  summoning  him  to  Parliament.  (See  the  Bchednle  to  the  Act 
cited  above,  and  to  the  Act  21  k  22  Vict.  c.  110.)  As  Sir  Thomas 
May  expresses  it,  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  a  new  election  is  ''  fonnded 
upon  the  alleged  fact  that  the  member  has  been  called  up  to  the  Home 
of  Peers."  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  principle  underlying  thia 
procedure  that  those  able  constitutionalists,  the  leaders  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  they  abolished  the  House  of  Peers,  but  did  not 
abolish  hereditary  titles  and  honours,  allowed  peers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  ^  The  Lords,  being  deprived  of  their  membership 
of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  became  ipso  facto  eligible  for  seats 
in  the  other. 

It  is  clear,  then — to  restate  my  proposition — that  it  is  membership 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  produced  by  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  somnxms, 
and  not  anything  else,  which  deprives  a  subject  of  the  rig^ht  to  sit  in 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.     A  man  cannot  sit  in  two  plaees 
at  once,   and  therefore,  if  the  Sovereign  prescribes  sitting  in  one 
place,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sit  in  the  other.*     But  from  this  it 
follows  that  if  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  succeeds  to  a  peerage 
avoids  obtaining  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  avoiding 
having  tHe  writ  of  summons  issued  to  him,  he  can  remain  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     Is  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  the  issue 
of  the  writ  of  summons  ?     Most  distinctly  it  is.     The  writ  of  sum- 
mons is  not  issued  automatically  to  the  eldest  son  or  other  heir  of  a 
dead  peer,  but  is  only  issued  after  certain  formalities  have  been  com- 
pleted.    On  the  death  of  the  peer  the  heir  applies  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  the  issue  of  the  writ,  supporting  his  application  by  his 
father's  marriage  certificate,  by  proof  that  he  is  the  eldest  son,  and 
by  any  further  proof  that  may  be  deemed  necessary.     When  this  has 
been  dune,  but  not  till  then,  is  the  writ  of  summons  issued.     All, 
then,  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  need  do  who  succeeds 
to  a  peerage  and  wants  to  stop  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  to 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  Scotch  Peers  receive  no  writ  of  summons,  the  legal  and  his- 
toric basis  of  Scotch  peerage  being  diiTerent  from  that  of  English,  and  yet  that  the 
acce;i:sion  to  a  Scotch  peerage  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Commons  (see  debates 
as  to  Lord  Storniont's  case,  62  Hansard's  Debates,  third  series,  435),  but  this  is  no  real 
hindrance  to  my  argument.  The  Scotch  peer  becomes  a  potential  member  of  the 
Lords'  House  by  reason  of  his  eligibility  for  electing  and  being  elected, and  therefore 
the  mere  accession  of  Scotch  peers,  which  ipso  facto  confers  the  right  to  vote,  is  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  capability  of  exercising 
their  votes  to  clioose  the  representative  peers  operates  in  their  case  to  produce  a 
constructive  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  other  words,  the  Scotch  peer 
becomes  a  member  of  a  boily  which  elects  members  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  aits 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  his  representatives,  and  this  technical  membership  of  the 
Upper  House  is  suflicient  to  exclude  him  from  the  House  of  Commons.  To  put  the 
matter  in  yet  another  way.  The  Scotch  peer  becomes  a  member  of  the  Scotch  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  House  i.s  by  del^ation,  part  of  .the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  its  members  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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«pply  for  the  writ  of  summons.  If  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  dono 
this  he  might  have  been  member  for  Rossendale  at  this  moment.  I 
admit  that  no  peer  ha<3  ever  yet  hung  up  his  peerage  in  this  way, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  membership  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  to  keep  hia  seat  in  the  Commons.  Peers,  however,  have 
done  this  very  thing  in  order  to  avoid  other  consequences  of  member- 
chip  of  the  House  of  Lords.  For  example,  membership  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  incompatible  with  the  holding  of  certain  posts  in  the 
public  service.  When»  then,  a  person  holding  one  of  these  offices 
faas  succeeded  to  a  peerage,  and  yet  has  desired  to  keep  his  place,  he 
has  neglected  to  apply  for  the  writ  of  summons,  and  has  accordingly 
eaved  himself  from  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
always  understood  that  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  contrived  in  this  way 
to  remain  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  and  yet  be 
A  peer.  It  is,  then,  abundantly  clear  that  any  person  who  succeeds  to 
an  English  peerage  may,  if  he  likes,  prevent  himself  becoming  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  so  may  avoid  the  cx>U3eqaences  of 
that  situation. 


m. 

It  IS  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  young  and  ambitious  man  who 
succeeds  to  a  peerage  while  be  is  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  refrain  from  asking  for  the  writ  of  summons,  without  the  issue 
of  which  his  seat  cannot  be  declared  vacant — unless,  of  course,  the 
clearest  and  most  binding  precedents  are  disregarded.  He  will, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  if  ha  votes  he  will  incur  terrific  penalties  ;  for 
fLsa  rule,  a  peer  waiting  till  his  peer^s  writ  is  made  out  does  not  vote, 
inspired,  we  must  suppose,  by  a  fear  of  doing  something  contrary  to 
those  mysterious  things,  the  privileges  of  the  House.  He  need  not, 
however,  be  frightened  by  false  fire.  His  position  will  be  perfectly 
fiecnre.  He  will  be  breaking  no  statute,  no  standing  order,  and  no 
^principle  of  the  common  law ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  we  may 
te  sure,  will  not  venture,  even  if  hostile — which  is  most  unlikely — 
to  send  him  to  the  clock-tower  because  he  has  done  something  which 
nobody  ever  thought  of  doing  before. 

If  the  contention  I  have  urged  is  correct,  many  important  results 
would  no  doubt  follow.  The  House  of  Lords  would  gradually  lose 
the  statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  for  they  would  be  certain  to  prefer 
the  House  of  Commons.*      But  it  is  argued  this  would  be  a  very  un- 

♦  I  atisame  lh.it  as  loop  as  n  pec  took  cure  not  to  apply  for  his  writ  of  summona  ho 
[•Would  not  only  be  able  to  go  on  ^ittiD^  in  the  House  of  Common",  but  woul<J   be  eli- 
Ible  for  election.      There  is  nothing  to  forbid  a  peer  being-  elected  to  the  House  o( 
>mmon»  f^T'^t^pt  hH  m<*mber*hip  of  tho  House  of    Lords  ;   when,  therefore,  he  avcndn 
r.     }\  h«  truf  tlu»r  ft  jwet-r,  by  the  coratuon  law,  cannot  vote  at 
rl  »nd  llittt  by  a  wtandinp  order  he  mnst  not  interfero  at  par- 

>oij'»r>  viit[Mit3>.  incite  rvMrictionH  cannot^  bowever,  be  stretched  so  a^  to  make 
him  inclj^tble  for  a  «cat  in  Farlmment,  if  on  other  trrounds  he  i^  eligible. 
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fortunate  result — ^nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  knocking  the  braixiB  o«t 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Lords  would  become  a  mob  of  nonen- 
tities.    To  this  there  is  the  obvious  reply,  that  at  any  mte  that  would 
be  better  than  the  House  of  Commons  being  deprived  of  a  oonsideraUft 
number  of  able  men,  whose  services  might  be  most  important  to  the 
nation.     For  good  or  evil,  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  repoaitoiy  of 
power,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  electors  should  have  the 
whole  country  to  choose  from.    Under  our  present  ^stem  we  select  a 
number  of  men  who,  by  education,  by  tradition,  and  by  the  poaiesBion 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  are  specially  well  fitted  to  be  useful  aervaiita  of 
the  country,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  gilded  cage,  where  they  are  <mly 
able  in  a  fitful  and  restricted  way  to  serve  the  State.     Yet  when  it  is 
proposed  to  let  them  out,  we  are  told  that  we  must  not  leesen  the  show 
of  talent  in  the  cage.     No  doubt  the  result  of  subtracting  the  more 
active  members  from  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  to  take  from  thaflk 
body  a  portion  of  the  importance  it  now  possesses ;  but  would  that  be 
a  very  great  evil  ?     The  House  of  Lords  would  possibly  be  leas  aUe 
to  insist  on  amendments  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  that  woold  be  alL 
Its  ability  to '  conduct  useful  inquiries,  to  afford  a  platform  for  non- 
political  debates,   in  which  the  chief  judges  could  publicly  criticise 
proposed  legal  legislation,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  ex-depart* 
mental  officials  of    eminence  could  speak  on  their  several  snbjeot^ 
would  remain.     The  House  of  Lords  would,  in  effect^  continue  as  a 
sort  of  Privy  Council  open  to  free  debate.    Further,  to  this  essentially 
senatorial  body  might  be  given  the  power  of  putting  in  operation  that 
function  of  referendum  which  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  added  to 
our  Constitution.  A  House  of  Lords,  reformed  by  the  simple  expedients 
of  making  the  persons  who  receive  the  writ  of  summons  choose,  by  a 
system  of  minority  voting,  two  hundred  members,  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords — this  would  get  rid  of  the  black  sheep— -and  of  creating  life- 
peerages,  would  be  a  very  fit  body  to  entrust  with  the  right  of  institut- 
ing the  referendum.    It  might  be  enacted  that  if  the  House  of  Lords 
considered  that  any  liill  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  people  before 
becoming  law,  they  should  add  a  clause  declaring  that  a  poll  of  the 
people — '*  Aye  or  No  " — should  be  taken  before  the  Bill  was  presented 
for  the  Royal  Assent,  and  that  if  a  majority  decided  agidnst  the  Bill, 
it  should  be  no  further  proceeded  with. 

A  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  such  as  I  have  suggested  would, 
I  believe,  constitute  a  very  great  constitutional  improvement.  It 
would  strengthen  the  pcsoniifi  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
would  provide  a  senatorial  body  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that 
the  country  was  allowed  to  give  a  final  decision  on  measures  of  the 
first  importance. — There  would  be  no  risk  of  the  reformed  House  of 
Lords  of  my  thought  insisting  on  referring  a  Cattle  Plague  Bill.  To 
sketch  a  plan  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  is  not,  however^  my 
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present  object.  My  aim  is  to  show  that  one  of  the  chief  blots  on 
our  Constitution  may  be  remedied  by  any  peer  who  succeeds '  to  his 
peerage  while  he  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  refraining 
from  applying  for  his  writ  of  summons.  And  not  only  need  he  not 
vacate  his  seat.  He  can  offer  himself  for  re-election.  There  is  nothing, 
I  contend,  to  prevent  a  peer  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  seeking  election,  provided  always  that  he  has  never 
applied  for  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  is  not 
a  person  who  would,  as  soon  as  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
called  away  by  the  Sovereign  to  another  place.  It  has,  I  am  aware, 
been  declared  by  the  judges  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  common  law 
for  a  peer — and  by  peer  they  probably  meant  a  peer  who  has  received 
his  writ  of  sommons^ — to  vote  at  a  parliamentary  election  ;  but  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  declaring  that  a  peer  not  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Before  I  close  these  layman^s  notes  on  a  very  technical  though  a 
very  fascinating  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  place  the  gist  of  my 
argument  in  the  following  form  ; — 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  England,  statute  or  customary* 
which  prevents  an  English  peer,  or  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  save  only  the  fact  of  member- 
ship of  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  An  English  peer,  or  peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  never  has  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
royal  summons  such  membership  of  the  Lords  House  of  Parliament, 
may  therefore  become  or  continue  a  member  of  the  Commons'  House, 

It  is  with  all  humility,  and  yet  with  a  certain  confidence,  that  I 
submit  this  view  of  the  case.  If  any  one  can  show  me  that  there  is 
anything  but  membership  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
a  peer  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  my  contention  falls  to  the 
ground.  If  not,  it  holds  the  field,  and  no  heir  to  a  peerage  need  for 
the  future  dread  that  fatal  extinguisher  of  political  hopes — removal  tD 
the  Lords. 

St.  Loe  Strachey, 


VIGNETTES   IN  SPAIN. 


THERE  is  a  charmmg  map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant 
in  Cook's  Guide,  showing  how  delightf ally  eai^  and  direct  ars 
all  the  rontes,  especially  between  Italy  and  Spain.  That  may  be  80, 
but  the  eye  is  a  sad  deceiver.  See  how  you  fly  between  Calaia  and 
Marseilles :  measure  distances  between  Mentone  and  Cadiz  or  Malaga, 
and  you  will  be  quite  out  of  it.  I  tried  the  "  easy  and  direct" 
to  Cadiz  and  Tangier';  I  did  not  sleep  in  a  bed  from  Sunday  night 
till  Thursday,  and  then  had  only  got  as  far  as  Cordova.  Pass  (he 
Spanish  frontier,  and  good-bye  to  time  and  space  as  they  exist  in 
England,  France,  and  even  Italy.  I  propose  to  relate,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  that  particular  line  of  country,  how,  sub- 
stituting iron  rails  for  a  P.  and  O.  from  Genoa,  I  saw  more  of  Spain  than 
I  intended,  simply  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  along.  Barcelona 
is  still  fairly  French,  and  paved, — at  once  picturesque,  clean,  and 
habitable.  But  to  me  all  transition  towns  lack  the  interest  of  new 
types,  and  it  is  only  after  Barcelona  that  real  Spain  begins,  together 
with  that  indescribable  indifference  to  progress,  veracity,  and  meum 
and  tuu7n  which  the  Moor  seems  to  have  bequeathed  to  every  land 
that  he  has  once  shadowed.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  Spain  is  rocky, 
^barren,  or  sandy  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  dry  water-courses  and  the  barren 
sierras,  which  remind  one  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  wealth  of 
aloes,  the  olive  forests,  skirted  with  snowy  almond  trees  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  wide  corn-lands,  betray  an  alluvial  richness  which  culminates 
in  the  glorious  orange  groves  of  Valencia  and  Malaga.  Between 
Castellan  and  Valencia  my  express  train,  which  goes  abont  as  fast 
as  an  average  bathing  machine  at  full  speed,  winds  through  acres 
^nd  acres  of  fruit  trees,  ranged  in  chocolate-coloured  earth,  and  so 
laden  with  oranges  that  only  here  and  there  can  a  green  leaf  be 
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The  groQDd  ia  strewn  with  the  golden  balls.     They  are  piled   up  for 

>rage  in  vast,  irregalar  heaps.     They  lie  rotting  in  the  towns,  all 

dong  the  dasty  roads ;  they  float  down  the  streams.    At  every  station 

»ng  cars  are  crowded  with  millions  of  oranges  for  export  to  America^ 

England,  Ilassia;^ — the  best  packed  in  loose   boards,  to  let  the  air 

trough,  each  orange  folded  in  tisane  paper  ;  others  in  tabs  and  baskets 

;afiad    with    hay.      A    glow  of    rich    gold  Hashes  from    straggling 

rarehoQses,  piled  like  granaries  with  the  sunset  fruit.     No,  I  would 

not  have  missed  the  Valencia  orange  harvest  for  all  the  social  delights 

and  ordered  luxury  of  a  P.  and  O.     The  less  fertile  plains  are  sown 

with  white  and   yellow  February  wild  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a. 

brilliant   waste  of  blue    crocuses,   paler    than    our    carpets  of    wild 

hyacinth,  but  not  less  lovely.     The  little  birds  are  all  shot  down  for 

table  dhute,  but  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  many  large  birds  of  the  plover 

[tribe,  and  here  and  there  a  falcon ;  partridges,  too,  on  the  hills,  and  a 

large  light  brown  bird,  with  spiky  wings  like  a  rook's,  or  a  lazy  stork ; 

bat  what  those  two  wheeling  eagles  can  be  about  above  the  olive  groves, 

scarce  a  mUe  from  yon  quiet  town,  I  cannot  imagine.      A  stray  rifle- 

bhot  will  doubtless  soon  prove  fatal  to  their  enterprise. 

We  pass  a  drove  of  wretched,  worn-out  horses,  turned  out  to  nip  the 
poor,  dry  pasturage :  they  are  doubtless  mere  food  for  the  boU-fighta. 
I  saw  more  bad  horses  and  more  good  donkeys  and  mules  in  Spain  than 
anywhere  else.  The  mules  are  amazing,  and  jacks-of-all-trades  :  how 
their  slender  legs  bear  those  tons  of  sacks,  the  furniture  of  a  house 
with  the  inhabitants  on  the  top,  is  a  true  Spanish  puzzle ;  and  such 
blind  confidence  have  the  people  in  their  omniscience  and  probity 
that  a  man  wOl  not  nncommonly  travel  for  miles  seated  astride,  with 
his  back  to  the  beast's  head  and  looking  straight  over  his  tail^ 
without  bothering  himself  about  the  side  of  the  road  or  his  destination 
either,  the  mule  knowing  quite  enough  about  both.  I  felt  the  same 
thing  in  Tangier,  when,  relinquishing  bridle  and  all  idea  of 
guidance,  my  mule  took  me  at  his  own  sweet  will  up  and  down  per- 
,,pendicular  precipices  and  across  pleasant  paths,  formed  apparently  by 
Buccesaive  earthquakes.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  you  want  is 
not  intellect,  but  instinct ;  and  as  to  that  you  simply  are  not  in  it 
with  a  Spanish  mule. 

I  had  been  told  about  Spanish  trains  not  being  punctual,  of  Spanish 
clocks  varying,  and  so  forth ;  but  between  Barcelona  and  Valencia  I 
toond  I  still  had  some  things  to  learn.  Of  course  the  ti^aiu  could  not 
on  till  the  station-master  had  done  his  coffee,  nor  could  the  engina 
got  to  move  till  the  driver  had  flnished  flirting ;  the  swashbuckler 
guard,  armed  with  sword  and  carbine,  has  also  affairs  of  his  own  which 
^mv^y  unexpectedly  be  permitted  to  control  the  Spanbh  pilgrim's  pro- 
But  what  is  this  ?  In  open  country,  miles  from  any  station, 
train  suddenly  pulls  up.      T  had  noticed  a  man  galloping  acroaa 
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coantry.  Well,  lie  had  been  thrown  in  an  adjacent  field.    The  vHUgen 
were  assisting  him  to  rise ;  one  held  his  horse.    The  gronp  caught  the 
engine-driver's  eye  ;  he  simply  stopped  the  train  oat  of  sheer  carioajy. 
Farther,  will  it  be  believed  that  most  of  the  people  got  oat  and  ran  to 
join  the  gaping  group  ?    And  we  actually  stopped  on  this  idle  ernuid 
for  abont  twenty  minutes,  to  the  great  content,  apparently,  of  all  hot 
half  a  dozen  English,  including  myself,  and  two  American   ladies. 
Night  came^  but  no  rest  for  me,  the  first-class  carriage  being  by 
that  time  not  only  crowded,  but  filthy.     The  official  ticket-collector 
was  amongst  us.     Besides  his  uniform,  he  wore  a  hunting-poach,  ai^d 
had  brought  his  fowling-piece.     After  snipping  our  tickets,  he  smoked 
himself  to  sleep.    As  day  dawned  he  woke  up  and  got  talkative.    He 
then  coolly  told  the  astonished  travellers  that,  although  bound  to 
inspect  tickets  for  another  fifty  miles,  he  should  get  out  at  the  next 
station,  have  a  little  shooting  on  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains,  and 
catch  the  return  train  about  mid-day !     The  train  soon  stopped  ;  he 
wished  us  all  politely  good-bye^  raising  his  official  cap,  got  out  with 
his  gun  and  pouch,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.     I  ventured  openly  te 
disapprove   of    his   conduct.     A    Spanish    gentleman   shrugged    his 
shoulders  sympathetically,  but  seemed  astonished  when  we  talked  of 
reporting  the  inspector,  as  if  Spain  could  not  go  on  at  all  if  this  sort 
of  foreign  intervention  were  countenanced.     I  at  once  appreciated  the 
situation.     I  felt  that  to  bother  an  employ^  in  his  amusements  in  Spain 
was  like  ''  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his  beer "  in  Tlngland.     The 
moralist  within  me  became  dumb ;  I  sank  to  the  Spanish  level,  and 
held  my  peace. 

All  I  have  to  say  about  Valencia  is :  if  you  are  there  only  for  an 
hour,  do  not  miss  the  market-place  and  the  cathedral.  I  was  there 
only  a  few  hours,  but  shall  not  forget  the  picturesque  confusion  of 
cloaks,  sombreros,  chattering  market-girls  with  their  nondescript  wares 
— golden  orange  and  date  piles  and  melon  heaps,  so  cool  and  green  in 
the  Spanish  sun — suddenly  contrasted  with  the  great  cathedral  hard 
by;  the  peasants  with  their  baskets,  in  and  out  of  its  solemn  and 
gorgeous  gloom  ;  the  walls  aglow  with  frescoes  ;  the  relays  of  prints 
in  the  golden-backed  choir,  in  front  of  the  glittering  altar,  intoning  con- 
tinuously in  stentorian  voices.  Enough !  One  sees  at  a  glance  where 
the  great  stage  painters  and  masters  of  scenic  effect,  like  Henry  Irving, 
or  Kichard  Wagner,  or  Meyerbeer,  go  for  their  '*  spectacle.'*  They  don't 
go  to  England,  but  to  lands  where  life  is  poetry,  marketing  romance, 
and  religion  a  picturesque  drama.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  drains 
don't  smell  at  Valencia,  that  the  people  don't  cheat,  that  the  houses 
are  not  ramshackle,  the  streets  ill-paved,  the  priests  cormpt,  the 
people  ignorant  and  superstitious ;  the  mighty  colosseum  of  a  bull- 
ring, too.  at  Valencia  seems  disproportionately  large  for  a  Christian 
town ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  heart  of  the  poet  and  the  punter  goes 
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oat    to    Valencia.      Like  Venice,  you  can  dream   over   it — you  can 
paint  it. 

So  we  glide  leisnrely  into  Cordova — town  of  the  tme  Moor ;  the 
roads  mere  boulders,  over  which  experienced  horses  drag  vehicles  with 
adamantine  sprinjyfs  through  narrow,  reeking,  picturesque  streets,  until 
the  tourist,  who  pays  two  and  a  half  pesi^tas  per  hour  for  this  spas- 
modic locomotion,  realises  that  a  day  on  foot  is  less  severe  exercise 
than  a  **  course  "  at  Cordova.     But  in  presence  of  the  unique  cathedral 
11  is  fo?*given  and  forgotten.      A  vast,  ancient  mosque  of  the  eighth 
^-century,  with  an  immense  Christian  church  inside,  is  as  a  detail    A 
wilderness  of  pillars  supporting  arch  within  arch,  until  the  bewildered 
eye  seeks  for  rest  in  dim  distances,  where  still  myriads  of  pillars  fade 
into  gloom,  as  of  a  marble  pine  forest!    I  don't  know  how  many  acres 
this  wondrous  mosque  covers.     To  me  the  bulk  and  complexity  of  its 
mysterious  and  mighty  fabric  is  far  more  wonderful  than  its  treasures 
of  emeralds,  rubies,  and  uncut  diamonds,  its  ancient  gold  and  silver 
[trophies,  and  even  that  marvellous  eighth-century  mosaic  which  is  said 
[to  be  wortb  £100  a  square  foot,  and  is  in  such  splendid  preservation. 
[When  I  come  out  of  my  dream,  the  Spanish  guide,  who  has  forced 
.imself  upon  me  and  follows  me  about,  is  still  talking  volubly  in  a 
[language  which  I  have  assured  him  in  half  a  dozen  others  that  I  do 
not  understand.      He  will  not  leave  me,  however,  but  confines  himself 
at  last  to  noisy  exclamations  of  surprise  and  gestures  of  admiration  at 
everything  right  and  left,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  any  of  it   before. 
As  I  emerge,  the  sordid  life  of  Cordova  is  still  further  thrust  upon  me 
by  three  be-ggars,  to  whom  I  throw  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  who  pursue 
me  with  indignant  remonstrances,  inquiring,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
whether  it  is  to  be  divided  amongst  them,  or,  if  not,  who  is  to  have 
it.    I  have  had  enough  of  my  Jehu.    I  pick  my  way  back  to  my  hotel, 
peering  right  and  left.      I  then  perceive  how  the  genius  of  the  Moor 
has  contjuered  in  Spain.     Not  only  has  he  stamped  the  church ;  but 
©very  house,   however  poor  and  squalid  in   scale,  is  an  Alcazar  or 
an  Alhambra,— a  bit  of  marble  or  tile,  a  square  court,  a  fountain,  a 
shrub,  or  at  least  cool  grass,  in  the  quadrangle ;  but  outside  nothing 
to  hint  at  anything  behind  the  bare  walls.    Indeed,  all  Moorish  houses, 
even   the  wealthiest,  resemble  those  ancient  missals,  with  worn  and 
chubby  covers,  which  only  flame  out  into  splendid  colour  and  variety 
when  opened. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  say  that  Cordova  does  not  aim  at 
modernity  in  its  way,  and  I  dare  say  its  masher,  with  light  cane  and 
round  hat,  or  even  some  of  its  carriage  people,  who  sit  in  carioles 
behind  the  noisy  and  bell-bedizened  Andalusian  steeds,  are  prouder  of 
their  band-stand  in  the  new  drive — the  Cordovan  Rotten  Row — than 
of  the  cathedral,  or  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of  distant  hilts,  and  such 
like  Eteraitiea    and   Immensities,  which  only  exist   for  the   benefit 
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of  the  pilgrims  in  Spain.     I  had  a  taate,  too,  of  a  real  fin  de  nide 
Spanish  landloid  at  my  hotel — the  best  in  the  town,  where  they  know 
nothing  except   how   to  charge.      The  **  Spanish   landlord "  was  a 
Mogador  Jew.   When  I  inquired  of  him  what  boats  crossed  to  Tangier 
or  Gibraltar  from  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  he  at  first  volnnteered  a  rariety 
of  information — not  in  the  least  oorrect,  only  made  np  to  gratify 
me ;  when,  however,  he  fonnd  I  wanted  to  fix  a  boat,  he  admitted 
he  knew  nothing.     I  conld  find  ont  nothing  about  anything  ;  the  only 
safe  thing  to  do  was  to  stop  at  his  hotel — ^where  conld  I  be  better 
off?     In  many  places — as  I  soon  fonnd  out  when  I  asked  him  the 
next  day  to  change  a  £5  Bank  of  England  note.     On  English  paper 
one  expects  15  per  cent,  at  least ;  the  Jew  would  give  me  nothing ! 
— said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  that  if  he  allowed  more  than  his  miserable 
125  pesetas  (a  peseta  is  hardly  over  9e?.)  it  would  be  out  of  his  own 
pocket — the  liar !    So  I  sallied  forth,  and  got  to  a  banker  called  Lopes, 
who  offered  me  8  per  cent,  exchange,  with  which  mitigated  form  of 
robbery  I  was  glad  to  close,  saying  it  was  better  than  nothing ;  at 
which  he  smiled  cynically.     On  meeting  my  landlord — ^who  was  evi- 
dently astonished  I  had  chang^  my  note  at   all — I  let  him  know 
quietly,  by  showing  him  my  extra  8  pesetas  per  cent.,  that  I  knew  he 
had  lied.     He  now  completely  changed  front,  and  said  he  read  the 
Bible.     He  was  glad  to  find  a  Christian  gentleman — onr  religions  were 
really  the  same.     Not  quite,  I  said :  the  Christians  tiiionght  it  wis 
wrong  to  tell  lies.     Ah,  true !     There  was  no  law  against  lying  in 
the  Decalogue.    **  No,"  said  I,  **  only  against  swearing  falsely  in  a  law 
court."     He  smiled  innocently,  like  a  man  who  kept  the  Command- 
ments, and  was  sorry  they  were  not  good  enough  for  me.      But  then 
a  Christian  who  would  cheat  a  Jew  by  changiug  mpney  at  a  banker's, 
deserved,  perhaps,  to  groan  under  a  moral  yoke,  which  neither  he  nor 
his  forefathers  could  bear.       This  and  more  was  written  in  his  oily 
countenance  as  he  licked  the  stamp  and  receipted  a  bill,  from  which  I 
had   only  erased    beer,  vafc  noir,  stamps,  and    commissions,   all  of 
which  existed  only  in  his  Oriental  imagination. 

As  I  passed  through  apparently  opulent  cities  like  Barcelona  and 
Valencia,  and  fertile  places  where  the  earth  seemed  only  to  need 
occasional  scratching  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  to  a  Spanish  gentleman  on  the  general  poverty,  scarcity, 
greed  of  money,  and  out- at- elbows  condition  of  the  country — a  land 
where  railway  windows  won't  shut,  door-knobs  won't  hold  on,  domestic 
])ottery  is  habitually  cracked,  and  a  pennyworth  of  paint  is  not  forth- 
coming,— and  this  in  climatic  and  agricultural  conditions  like  those 
of  Paradise  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Bad  government,"  said  my 
Spanish  travelling  companion.  "  Every  one  robs — from  top  to  bottom, 
from  kiog  to  beggar ;  so  no  one  has  any  money,  except  a  few  wealthy 
capitalists,  who  own  these  vast  lands  which  you  see  those  poor  labonxers 
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I  Lave  sketched  in  rough  outline  a  system  which  would  go  far  to 
redeem  Xx)ndon  from  the  reputation  of  being  an  educational  wUderuess, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  establishment  of  which  would  come  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acta,  and  the  annual  cost  of  which  would  not  eiceed^for  several 
years,  indeed,  could  not  amount  to— the  special  fund  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Conncil  for  the  purpose.  That  difficulties  would  occur 
in  pulling  together  all  the  discordant  elements  which  make  up  the 
present  chaos  is  of  course  to  be  expected.  Jealousies  would  have  to 
be  overcome,  conflicting  claims  of  educational  vested  interests  would 
have  to  be  conciliated.  But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  Utopian  or 
visionary  in  the  picture  drawn — there  is  not  a  single  proposal  in  the 
scheme  the  counterpart  of  which  may  not  be  already  found  working 
in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  under  the  fostering  inMaence  of 
the  provincial  County  CouncDs.  When  once  the  machinery  is  set  up, 
not  only  may  the  Council  expect  to  attract  funds  from  the  rich  City 
Companies,  but  also  to  receive  substantial  Imperial  grants  for  technical 
inatraction  in  commutation  of  the  piecemeal  and  unsatisfactory  pay- 
ments on  results  now  offered  to  individual  institutions  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  Whether  the  machinery,  when  started, 
should  be  permanently  worked  by  a  committee  of  the  Council,  or  by 
a  mixed  governing  body  incorporated  by  charter  and  containing  a 
strong  element  of  County  Council  representation,  is  a  question  well 
worth  careful  consideration,  and  which  can  only  be  decided  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  committee  procedure.  But 
the  County  Council,  which  holds  the  purse  strings,  is  the  only  body 
competent  to  take  the  initiative. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  tbe  committee  which  has  juEt  been 
appointed  wUi  take  a  broad  and  generous  view  of  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  Ixmdon  education.  As  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  well  said  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  debate  in  the  Council,  it  is  not  the  distribution 
of  a  sum  of  loO,UUO,  or  even  £100,000,  which  is  in  question.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  evolution  of  order  out  of  chaos. 

H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 
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II.— A  POPULAR  UNIVERSITY. 


IT  is  now  settled  that  there  is  to  be  a  Teaching  University  for 
London.  But  what  kind  of  a  University  it  is  to  be ;  how  ocm- 
strncted,  how  governed,  and  how  occupied ;  what  relation  it  is  to  bear 
to  existing  institutions — these  questions  might  seem,  at  this  moment, 
to  be  as  &r  from  solution  as  ever.  It  is  not»  however,  quite  sa  The 
movement  of  the  last  eight  years  has,  at  all  events,  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  material.  We  have  a  large  body  of  evidence  taken  by  the 
Royal  Commission ;  we  have  the  experience  of  two  abortive  schemes ; 
we  have  the  views  of  many  experts.  The  way  is  prepared  for 
decision,  and  it  is  at  least  agreed  that  there  is  to  be  a  real  University 
for  London. 

The  question  of  its  constitution  has  suffered  by  being  so  much 
in  the  hands  of  persons  interested  in  the  present  institutions  for 
higher  education.  There  are  two  great  parties  to  the  discussion. 
The  University  of  London,  so  called,  is  in  possession  of  the  title, 
though  not  of  the  work,  of  a  London  University.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  Colleges,  King^s  and  University,  which  are  of  unquestioned 
academic  rank,  are  not^  it  may  fairly  be  said,  considered  strong 
enough  to  make  a  University  worthy  of  the  capital,  even  with  Gresham 
College  thrown  in.  The  controversy  has  so  far  been  as  to  which  of 
these  rivals — the  University  of  Burlington  House  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  two  Colleges  on  the  other — shall  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of 
the  new  foundation.  Each  has  tried  its  hand  on  a  charter,  and  both 
have  failed.  There  is  to  be  a  new  Commission,  and  the  question  lies 
before  us  whether  the  one  or  the  other  shall  have  a  second  chance  to 
construct  a  passable  scheme,  or  whether  some  third  idea  cannot  be 
arrived  at  which  would  give  a  higher  solution  of  the  problem  than  has 
yet  been  put  forward.     The  Commission  acted  judicially  upon  the 
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kterials  put  before  it;    it  does  noi  :sr»-in  that  any  independent  body 
has  yet  considered  the  qnestion  at  large. 

Meanwhile,  a  very  important  event  haa  happened.  London  has 
come  into  conscious  being.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  centre  at  which  a 
large  institution  can  conveniently  be  placed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
population,  out  of  which  so  many  students  might  possibly  be  gathered ; 
it  is,  though  not  yet  completely  unified,  an  organised  city,  with  a  brain 
and  voice  of  its  own.  beginning  to  feel  and  understand  its  own 
wants,  and  possessing,  or  likely  to  acquire,  resources  sufficient  to 
ktisfy  them.  It  has  such  heavy  arrears  of  work  to  overtake  that 
laterial  development  occupies  most  of  its  energy ;  but  educational 
matters  will  certainly  come,  and,  indeed,  they  are  already  coming, 
under  the  eye  of  its  Council.  In  these  days  education  is  almost  a 
material  interest ;  and  the  widening  life  of  so  vast  a  body  as  the  people 
of  London  may  be  confidently  trusted  to  develop  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  specnlative  interests  of  knowledge.  The  recent  elections 
to  the  County  Council  were  won  by  the  Progressive  Party  to  a  larger 
extent  than  might  be  supposed  by  the  force  of  great  ideas.  At  last  a 
real  local  ambition  has  been  aroused  in  London.  Its  new  Corporation 
has  a  souL 

It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  problem  of  the 
University  may  not  with  good  effect  l>e  approached  from  the  muni- 
cipal point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  a  scheme  of  London  reform.  Why 
not  employ  in  ita  creation  the  most  powerful  reforming  force  now  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis  ?  The  City  Companies,  which  are  really 
municipal  bodies,  have  set  an  example  of  attention  to  educational 
interests*  Other  large  towns  have  been  proud  to  assist  in  the  higher 
education  of  their  citizens. 

But,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  the  whole  question  must  be  looked  at,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  existing  teaching  and  examining  bodies, 
but  from  that  of  the  educational  wants  of  London.  What  are  these  ? 
Elementary  education  is  already  provided  for  by  a  School  Board, 
which,  notwithstanding  many  vicissitudes  and  much  party  cx^nflict,  is 
pretty  sure  in  the  end,  not  only  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  younger 
fchililren,  but  to  provide  continuation  schooli.  But  beyond  that  point, 
although  much  good  material  is  to  be  found,  there  is  no  system  or 
organisation.  Secondary  schools,  University  education  for  regular 
*full-time  students,  post-graduate  teaching,  and  the  vast  field  of  general 
adult  infltruction,  all  remain  to  be  dealt  with,  and  with  a  strong  hand. 
^These  range  themselves  into  two  lines  of  work:  (l)the  graduated 
lystem  which  takes  the  regular  student  through  the  secondary  school 
into  the  University  claRs-room,  there  to  pass  through  all  degrees  up 
to  the  doctorate  ;  and  (2)  the  instruction  of  those  who,  dropping  out 
of  the  career  of  regular  study  at  various  ages,  are  ready  to  spend 
leisure  time  in  taking  further  oral  teaching.  This  latter  class  inchidea, 
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potentially,  a  very  large  mass  of  the  popnlatian ;  and  however  im- 
portant the  regular  higher  education,  training  for  the  professionBy  and 
the  specialised  pursuit  of  knowledge  may  be,  from  the  political  and 
social  point  of  view  the  general  diffusion  of  information  is  perhi^  the 
largest  interest  of  all.  In  a  democracy  the  one  condition  of  safety 
and  progress  is  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  nobler  object  of  municipal 
effort  than  to  create  a  lar;^e  class  of  intelligent  citizens.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  there  anything  more  vital  for  the  development  of  higher  ednca- 
tion  itself.  It  is  from  a  large  class  of  &milies  interested  in  know- 
ledge that  a  great  number  of  devoted  students  is  to  be  obtained.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  well-informed  population  that  Universify  edncation 
will  take  its  true  rank,  and  be  supported  by  the  strength  of  society. 
If  education  is  to  thrive  among  us,  its  basis  cannot  be  too  broad. 
We  must  give  as  much  attention  to  the  many  who  can  learn  a 
little  as  to  the  few  who  can  study  a  great  deal.  Whatever  may 
become  of  the  higher  education,  we  want  a  system  which  shall 
by  oral  teaching  carry  knowledge  round  to  the  doors  of  the  people, 
break  it  up  small,  and  suit  it  to  the  powers  of  a  busy  crowd.  There 
are  many  institutions,  not  considered  to  be  of  academic  rank,  which 
afford  a  basis  for  such  a  system :  the  Polytechnics,  the  Univeisity 
settlements,  the  working  men's  colleges,  and  so  forth ;  and  if  these 
are  not  enough,  it  is  easy  to  create  more.  There  are  plejnty  of  boild- 
ings  which  can  be  utilised  ;  what  is  wanting  is  good  organisation,  a 
central  authority,  skilled,  determined,  and  endowed,  which  shall 
inspire,  regulate  and  extend  all  this  scattered  work :  an  Educational 
Council  for  London. 

The  suggestion  put  forward  in  this  paper  is  that  such  a  Council 
should  not  be  a  separate  body,  but  the  University  itself.  Some 
persons,  taking  too  academic  a  view,  may  be  startled  at  such  a 
proposal.  A  good  thing,  they  will  say,  bat  not  a  University.  But 
there  is  no  magic  in  the  term  :  nor  is  there  one  accepted  type  of 
University.  Some  say  that  a  University  must  teach,  but  need  not 
examine  or  grant  degrees.  Most  people  do  not  consider  any 
teaching  body  a  University  which  does  not  grant  degrees.  Uni- 
versities are  what  we  make  them.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  in 
late  years  accepted  two  great  functions  as  belonging  to  their  proper 
business,  which  in  principle  cover  the  whole  of  what  is  needed  in 
London.  They  examine  public  schools.  The  Universities  naturally, 
by  their  examinations  as  well  as  their  emolumentB,  dominate  the 
schools  which  send  up  their  undergraduates ;  and  they  may  well 
take  responsibility  where  they  exert  so  much  influence.  Again, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  their  "  extension "  lectures  have  under- 
taken a  work  which — however  anxious  its  conductors  may  be  to  classify 
it  as  University  teaching,  with  a  view  to  obtain  privileges  counting 
towards  a  degree — is  in  fact  the  necessarily  slighter  education  of 


weeding  and  ploughing  as  we  pass.  They  are  miserably  paid.  The 
nobles  and  rich  merchants  spend  all  on  laxnry  in  Madrid  and  Seville* 
The  Government  is  dishonestly  served ;  respectable  people  fight  shy  of 
politics ;  the  employes  are  so  ill-paid  that  they  are  forced  to  rob." 
**  But,"  I  said,  *'  should  a  new  party  oome  into  power,  would  there  be 
no  change — no  reform  ?  "  "  None,"  said  my  companion ;  **  look  here, 
there  are  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  monarchic  parties,  the 
Kepablicans  and  the  Carlists ;  no  matter  who  is  in  power^  every  one 
is  tarred  with  the  same  brnsh."  *'  But  Castelar  ?  "  "  Yes,  Castelar, 
the  most  eloquent  and  upright  of  men*— what  of  Castelar  ?  He  is 
old.  The  Republic  over  which  he  presided  lasted  just  one  year;  in 
that  year  it  had  four  presidents;  he  was  the  last*  What  has  he 
done  ?  Next  to  nothing.  The  other  day  Castelar  came  to  Seville 
and  made  a  magnificent  speech  in  favour  of  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  and  education.  Well,  the  *  duvotea '  ladies  wanted  to  burn 
him;  the  priests  would  have  torn  him  to  bits.  Do  people  rob  less? 
la  there  any  charjge  ?  Castelar  will  die  soon.  What  has  he  accom- 
plished ?  See  here  is  the  mischief :  each  party  is  in  power  for  a 
short  time ;  with  each  change  of  Government  every  employe,  from  top 
to  bottom,  is  changed  ;  the  administration  becomes  a  scramble,  in 
which  DO  one  knows  his  business,  for  no  one  has  time  to  learn  it. 
The  one  thing  there  is  time  for  is  to  rob — and  scant  time  for  that. 
That  is  why  Spain  is  poor.  Even  justice  is  exploited,  and  the  judges 
are  bribed.  The  Crown  Ministers  are  not  always  above  suspicion— no, 
nor  the  Crown  itself.  Not  long  ago,  a  mere  adventurer  rose  from 
nothing  in  a  few  mouths  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Some 
one  aaked  a  question  in  the  Chamber  about  certain  thousands  of 
pesetas  unaccounted  for — they  had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  did 
not  even  attempt  an  explanation.  The  thing  was  too  grosa — he  had 
to  go.  But  when  he  retired  into  the  country,  he  certainly  stepped 
into  a  roifftl  train  which  was  somehow  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to 
a  safe  place.  No  ;  in  Spain  not  even  the  Crown  is  above  suspicion . 
Yon  sent  from  England,  the  other  day,  some  thousands  of  pounds, 
along  with  others,  to  help  our  people  in  the  recent  floods.  Would  you 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  hardly  any  of  that  money  reached  the  distressed 
districts  ?  Entangled,  sir — entangled  by  Government  officials ;  the 
same  as  in  Enasia  with  the  famine  funds — only  worse.'  So  chatted 
my  candid  friend. 

And  yet  with  all  this  the  Spaniards  are  delightful  people — polite, 
considerate,  kindly,  especially  to  travellers.  Even  the  officials  do 
not  cheat  in  stmUl  things  (I  have  often  had  coppers  returned  to  me), 
waiting  no  doubt  for  something  better  worth  taking.  Between 
Cordova  and  Seville  I  got  out  in  the  night  for  some  refreshment, 
leaving  my  open  travelling-bag,  wraps,  and  pocket-book.  I  was 
unable  to   re-enter  my  carriage  in  time,  and  got  into  another,  for 
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abont  fifty  miles.  On  changing  tmias,  I  found  all  the  Spanish 
occupants  at  the  carriage  window ;  each  had  something  beloDgLog  to 
me — rags,  books;  papers,  mj  ooatj  &c.,  and  they  all  seemed  as 
delighted  to  restore  everjthiug  intact  as  I  was  to  recover  it.  One 
does  not  always  find  this  sort  of  politeness  in  England  or  France, 

What  can  I  say  of  SeTiUe,  the  huge  cathedral,  and  the  Alcasar^ 
which  has  not  been  said  a  thousand  times  ?  I  will  say  of  this  odoae 
city  that  it  is  tho  pleasure  city  of  Spain^  e?en  more  than  Madrid, 
wldch  is  over- commercial.  The  cathedral,  terribly  sbaten  by  an 
earthquake  some  years  ago,  is  still  too  much  encumbered  with  internal 
scaffolding  to  be  fairly  seen.  I  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
priest  going  round  with  a  private  party,  to  whom  he  was  showing  the 
treasures  in  the  sacristy :  one  solid  silver  shrine  of  tho  fifteentL 
century,  which  must  have  been  twenty  feet  high  j  a  priceless  thirteenth 
century  reliquary  set  with  diamondsj  and  of  pure  gold  ;  the  wood  of 
the  cross  in  hazardous  quantities ;  also  some  spuritms  wcx>d  of  the 
cross — not  quite  authentic — about  which  the  verger  and  the  priest 
had  a  most  prodigious  and  amusing  wrangle ; — the  priest  maintaining 
stoutly  that  the  wood  the  verger  called  doubtful  was  the  wood  carried 
in  processions,  and  so  must  be  genuine ;  the  unabashed  verger  with- 
standing the  holy  man  to  his  face,  and,  indeed,  contradicting  almost 
all  his  fluent  statements,  greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  visitora. 
At  last  the  poor  priest  gave  up,  and  let  the  dogmatic  verger  have  it 
his  own  way.  I  was  sorry  to  find  the  Alcazar  Palace  of  the  old 
Moorish  kings  €|uite  so  shabby,  though  parts  have  been  freshened  up. 
It  has  not  been  cared  for  in  the  past,  and  much  damage  done  ia 
irreparable.  It  is  all  what  we  call  fine  Alhambra  decoration,  but  I 
regret  to  say  whitewash  has  concealed — though  some  say  preserved — 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  colour  here  and  there.  Painters  were  sitting 
in  its  lonely  marble  courts,  where  even  fountains  have  ceased  to  play 
or  trickle.  Outside,  the  sumptuous  gardens  of  those  famous  old 
Moorish  bandits,  who  were  swept  out  six  hundred  years  ago,  still 
stand  in  their  Moorish  and  barbaric  symmetry,  full  of  forlorn  bloom 
of  cactus,  palm,  oleander  and  fig-tree.  Some  of  the  fountains  are 
here  still  in  working  order ;  the  long  paths  are  invisibly  perforated 
with  minute  holes  in  the  encaustic  tiles,  and  at  a  given  signaF 
thousands  of  tiuy  jets  squirt  up  mysteriously  to  a  great  height,  making 
a  sudden  misty  vista  of  diamond  spray  in  the  blazing  sunlight. 
^'  These  ancient  kings  knew  how  to  live,^'  said  my  guide.  It  was  tk 
sentiment  he  repeated  at  intervals  as  we  walked  through  the  stately 
Alcazar  and  its  tropical  gardens.  It  was  about  the  only  sensible 
thing  he  did  say.  The  guides  are  grossly  ignorant.  I  soon  put 
mine  to  the  test,  and  gave  him  up. 

'^  What  is  about  the  age  of  these  huge  walls  and  towers  that  are 
still  standing  round  old  Seville  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  seilor,  anfiqucs  I  cinque-cento — very  old." 

Later :   **  What  age  did  yon  say  the  walla  were  ?  " 

**  Oh,  quite  old  ;  at  least  first  century  " 

And  later,  when  he  had  forgotten  about  the  date  of  the  walls,  I 
asked  carelessly  when  they  were  built. 

''  Five  or  six  hundred  years  before  our  Lord  ;    quite  two  thousand 
years  old," 

"  So,"  said  I,  *'  they  are  cinque-csento,  first  century,  six  hundred 
before  Christ,  and  two  thousand  yeara  old  ! '' 

The  guide  shrugged  his  shoulders,  quite  unabashed. 

**  The  fact  is^  yon  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

**  Ah,  sefior,  nobody  knows !  *' 

'*  Very  well ;  instead  of  Qye  francs,  here  is  a  couple  of  pesetas.  Now, 
go."     And  he  went 

Of  course  the  great  cathedral  *'  Murillo  "  of  the  Conception  is  placed 
ao  high  up  in  the  sacristy  that  no  one  can  really  see  it.  Not  even  a 
Spanish  guide  is  ignorant  of  that  masterpiece;  but  he  will  very  pro- 
bably forget  to  take  you  to  the  old  men's  hospital,  in  the  chapel  of 
which  hang  three  of  the  greatest  Murillos  in  Spain^ — the  ever-famous 
*'  Boy  with  a  Umb,**  <*  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,"  and  *'  Christ  Feed- 
ing the  Multitude  " — all  skied  in  favour  of  some"  tawdry  bedizened 
dolls  representing  the  Virgin  and  saints,  which  of  course  have  the 
>lace  of  honour,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  "  hung  on  the  line." 

The  interior  of  a  Government  cigar  manufactory  can  be  as  well 
seen  at  Seville  as  anywhere.  M,  Bizet's  *'  Carmen,"  Minnie  Hauk 
and  ^larie  Roze,  have  familiarised  us  with  one  aspect  of  the  cigar 
j^rl's  life*  It  is  a  very  mixed  affair  indeed.  I  entered  this  spacious 
sigar  barrack  at  Seville,  with  its  6000  girls  and  women  of  all  ages. 
IK  walked  through  one  vast  room  after  another.  All  the  windows 
were  closed,  the  air  reeking  with  tobacco— rolled,  twisted,  sorted,  done 
up  in  packets  of  cigars  or  cigarettes.  Here  are  countless  chattering 
groups  of  disorderly  girls  and  women,  from  seven  or  eight  to  eighty 
Ijears  old — many  very  pretty^  all  most  dirty ;  all  types  of  Spanish 
>auty — pale,  florid,  dark  eyes,  impudent  red  mouths,  long  eyelashes, 
gestures,  ribald  cries  ;  countless  babies  in  wooden  cradles,  rocked 
by  mothers  of  all  ages ;  no  law  or  order  :  the  girls  come  and  go  when 
they  like,  work  or  idle  about,  or  sleep,  chatter,  sing,  and  swear ;  but 
most  seemed  tolerably  busy.  There  appears  to  be  no  rule  ;  they  are 
paid  for  what  they  do,  and  at  night  disperse — to  low  haunts,  or  tlie 
suburbs,  or  homes  of  divers  kinds,  generally  in  the  Seville  slums.  If 
you  glanced  at  a  baby,  the  girl  who  owned  it  laughed  and  held  out 
her  hand  for  coin.  At  every  moment  chaff  and  insults  and  overtures 
were  made  to  you  all  along  the  line.  At  last  such  a  sense  of  oppression 
and  sadness  overcame  me  as  I  thought  of  the  poor  little  children, 
whom  their  mothers  as  a  rule  sell,  callously,  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
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the  most  infamous  purposes,  even  as  themselves  have  been  sold  bef(He» 
that  I  tamed  away,  sickened,  morally  and  physically,  wondering, 
beneath  that  blue  and  dondless  heaven  of  bright  Seville,  how  such 
things  could  happen.  I  met  Madame  Minnie  Hank  at  Cofdova^  and 
she  told  me  that  when  she  visited  a  tobacco  &ctory  at  Madrid,  soma 
of  the  girls  who  had  been  engaged  as  supers  in  the  opera  choms  had 
seen  the  famous  singer  in  h^r  favourite  part  of  the  cigar  girl  in 
"  Carmen."  The  report  spread,  and  the  poor  girls  crowded  round 
the  lady  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  gave  her  a  regular  ovation. 
Most  touching  it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  their  polluted  atmosphere, 
the  girls  should  feel  that  art  had  done  something  to  lift  and  idealise 
their  sordid  life,  and  lend  to  it  an  imaginative  glory,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  a  good  woman's  genius.  As  I  passed  out  I  saw  several 
shrines — cleanly  dressed  Virgins,  and  saints  glittering  with  tinsel,  and 
carefully  tended  little  altars,  with  fresh  flowers.  The  poor  girls  seem 
to  take  a  pride  in  keeping  up  these  symbols  of  purify  and  heaven 
and  holiness  in  the  midst  even  of  such  a  moral  sewer  as  a  dgar 
manufactory.  How  impossible  is  it,  after  all,  to  stifle  the  divine 
instincts ;  how  tender  should  we  be  with  *^  broken  reeds  and  smoking 
flax!"     "Lead,  kindly  light!" 

At  night  I  visited  one  of  the  common  casinos  of  Seville,  and  saw 
the  flamingo  dance— a  semicircle  of  oonmionly  dressed  and  fairly 
handsome  girls,  with  a  row  of  thrumming  men  guitarists  behind 
them.  At  intervals  one  and  another  came  forward,  and  began  posbg 
and  posturing  rather  than  dancing.  It  seemed  very  dull,  though  not 
ungraceful.  Each  girl  presently  leaves  the  platform,  and  comes  down 
to  talk  and  drink  and  smoke  with  any  one  in  the  audience  who  will 
treat  her,  returning  to  her  place  when  her  turn  comes  round.  This 
goes  on  from  ten  till  five  next  morning.  By  that  time  all  the  girls 
are  hopelessly  drunk,  and  are  then  led  home  by  some  sort  of  duenna — 
mother,  aunt,  or  friend.  It  is  quite  an  appalling  sort  of  life  to  con- 
template ;  yet  I  am  told  that  the  Seville  mashers,  and  even  the 
jeunesse  dor4e  of  Seville  turn  in  to  these  low  places  after  midnight,  and 
chat  and  drink  with  these  preposterous  girls. 

A  drive  in  the  Prado,  or  Seville  Bois  de  Boulogne,  brought  my 
Spanish  studies  practically  to  a  close.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  a  wretched 
night  at  Cadiz,  where  the  inns  are  abominable  and  the  extortion 
equally  so.  I  was  glad,  on  a  dazzling  mom,  at  seven  o'clock,  in 
February,  to  push  off,  and  hoist  my  lateen  sails,  and  let  white  wings 
carry  me  away  to  the  blue  water.  A  mile  or  more  out  we  hailed  the 
Spanish  steamer,  and  in  six  hours  more  I  was  in  Tangier. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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.—A    SCHEME    FOR    TECHNICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


THE  new  London  County  Council  has  lost  no  time  in  putting 
itself  in  the  right  as  regards  its  relation  to  technical  education  in 
London.  On  April  12  it  resolved  by  a  decisive  majority  not  only  to 
appoint  a  committee  with  full  powers  to  frame  ft  scheme,  but  also  to 
place  to  a  suspense  account  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  scheme  In  its  initial  stages.  Though  the  amount  thus  set 
aside  for  the  corrent  year  is  only  £30,000,  the  committee  is  charged 
not  merely  with  the  task  of  reporting  as  to  the  best  distribution  of 
this  sam,  but  of  making  a  wide  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  needs 
of  London  as  a  whole. 

The  question  then  before  the  new  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
zaittee  is  vastly  different  from  that  on  which  its  predecessor 
issued  its  ill-fated  report  a  year  ago.  It  is  no  longer  a  small  and 
temporary  windfall  which  has  to  be  dealt  with,  but  a  permanent 
income  sufBcient  to  co-ordinate  and  organise  the  whole  of  technical 
education  in  London,  and  dependent  for  its  permanence  on  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put.  There  are  other  points  also  in  which  the 
problem  is  changed.  A  year  ago,  the  Chanty  Commissioners'  schemes 
for  the  City  Parochial  Charities  had  not  come  into  force,  and  a  vague 
impression  was  abroad  that  there  was  a  vast  fund  in  the  background 
which  would  shortly  be  available,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
technical  education.  We  now  realise  more  clearly  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  work  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  institutes  en- 
dowed under  these  schemes.  How  inadequate  they  are  to  supply  the 
whole  of  London  will  appear  when  we  say  that  the  very  first  of  the 
new  institutes  is  already  blocked,  and  hardly  able  even  to  make  a 
beginning,  by  the  insufficiency  of  its  endowment.  As  to  the  argument 
that  the  City  Guilds'  money  is  the  proper  fund  for  the  purpose,  we 
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sliall  see  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  merely  (nor  chiefly)  foods,  but 
public  organisation  and  control — the  harmonialng,  co-ordisaUDg^  and 
development  of  isolated  and  eporadic  agencies.  Even  to  attack  the 
problem  it  ie  first  of  all  necessary  to  create  a  centTal  macMnefy  ;  and 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  City  CbmpaniaB  to  snpply  an  organisation 
which  will  command  public  confidence  and  have  the  force  behind  it 
to  weld  into  a  Bjgtem  the  diBcordant  elements  of  technical  mstitutions 
scattered  over  London.  To  call  for  the  City  fnnds  before  a  system  is 
created,  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  Connty  Council  has  done  well,  therefore^  in  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee  to  draw  up  a  scheme.  Industrial  trainiDg,  no  less  than  general 
education,  has  become  a  public  function,  and  has  been  recognised  as 
such  by  Parliament.  Granted  that  there  is  a  gretit  work  of  urgent 
importance  to  be  done,  there  is  no  pablic  body  bnt  the  County  Council 
with  the  necessary  power  or  fimds  to  take  the  initiative.  If  another 
public  body  be  eventually  preferred,  the  work  might  be  transferred 
under  future  legislation »  or  aimply  delegated  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  to  a  mixed  Educational  CouncU,  perhaps  to  a  body 
incorporated  under  charter.  But  for  the  present,  if  the  County 
Council  did  not  move,  nothing  would  be  done,  and  the  talent  of  the 
youth  of  London,  which  might  be  caught  and  traiQed  for  th@  common 
benefit,  would  continue  to  run  to  waste. 

The  perpetual  ranning  to  waste  of  the  raw  material  of  ability  is 
the  central  evil  which  has  to  bo  attacked,  A  perfectly  graduated 
system  of  schools  would  act  like  a  set  of  coudQct-pipes  so  fitted 
together  as  to  prevent  leakage,  and  with  a  continuous  flow  passing 
through  them.  London  at  present  is.  as  it  were,  strewn  with  pipes 
disjoined  or  so  badly  fitted  that  there  is  a  constant  leakage  at  the 
joints.  The  scattered  fragments  of  piping  are  the  rudiments  out  of 
which  a  continuous  system  may  be  evolved.  But  it  can  only  be  done 
by  a  body  capable  of  taking  a  large  view  of  the  wants  of  London 
as  a  whole  and  with  the  force  of  popular  support  behind  it.  The 
City  Companies,  if  welldisposed,  might  lay  down  more  piping,  leading 
from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  but  only  such  a  body  as  the  County  Council 
can  fit  the  piping  together. 

We  shall  form  the  best  idea  of  what  kind  of  scheme  we  need  by 
fixing  our  notions  as  to  the  ideal  educational  system  which  we  want  to 
see  in  London.  The  central  note  of  it  should  be  continuity.  In 
Birmingham,  the  only  English  district  where,  by  the  happy  accident 
of  the  possession  of  the  splendid  King  Edward's  Endowment^  there 
is  already  a  semi- public  Secondary  Education  Board,  we  see  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  system  which  can  be  found  in  this 
country.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  a  system  of  elementaiy 
schools  carrying  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen ; 
above  these    is   a    system   of  seven  continuation  schools  (g      id  in 
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IBirmiDgham  *'  Grammar  Schools"),  carrying  the  in  on  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  ;  and,  finally,  there  are  two  high  schoola,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  carrying  on  those  who  wish  for  a  still  higher  education  to 
the  Age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  fees  at  the  continuation  schools 
are  £1  a  term,  and  one- third  of  the  places  tliroughout  the  entire 
system  of  secondary  schools  are  ftae.  Besides  these  nine  schoola  iB  a 
free  higher  grade  school,  fonnded  by  the  School  Board,  for  giving  a 
con  pie  of  years'  training  in  science  and  drawing  to  boys  from 
elementary  schools.  By  this  system  the  best  talent  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Birmingham  is  annually  drawn  off  into  the  higher  schoola, 
and  there  trained  for  the  advantage  of  the  comraauity.  And  while 
the  general  training  of  the  youth  of  Birmingham  is  thns  provided 
for,  those  who  want  more  specialised  instrnction  tind  an  outlet  in  the 
Mason  College  of  Science,  the  Municipal  Technical  Scliool,  or  the 
:^{iioicipal  School  of  -^Vrt.  The  Free  Library  and  Technical  Art 
Masdttm  stipply  farther  the  wants  of  students,  and  the  School  of 
Art  has  ramifications  and  branches  throughout  the  city,  where  8[)ecial 
lines  of  work,  such  as  design  for  jewellery,  are  taught  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee  representing  the  trade. 

Nor  are  the  wants  of  those  entirely  neglected  who,  in  spite  of  the 
free  acholarships,  are  unable  to  continue  at  a  day  school  after  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  so  to  prepare  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  technical 
iM^hools.  For  these,  the  School  Board  conducts  free  evening  continua- 
tion schoola  throughout  the  city, 

The  Birmingham  educational  system  is  not  indeed  complete ;  it 
-cannot  be  compared  for  example  with  that  of  Zilrich  for  perfect  con- 
tinuity. But  it  gives  the  impression  of  healthy,  vigorous  life.  It  is 
an  organism  through  whoso  veins  and  arteries  the  life-blood  circulates 
freely  and  healthily,  and  the  results  are  visible  everywhere  in  a 
keenness  of  public  interest  and  a  vigour  of  municipal  life  such  as  no 
other  city  in  England  can  show.  Moi*eoyer,  the  public  management 
of  schools  in  Birmingham  has  brought  this  great  advantage,  that 
those  in  power  are  fully  alive  to  the  defects  still  to  be  remedied^ 
They  have  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  machine,  and  every  new 
opportunity  is  at  once  taken  advantage  of  to  improve  its  working. 
It  might  be  thought  that  with  such  educational  provision  as  has  been 
described  already  existing,  the  authorities  of  Birmingham  could 
have  rested  on  their  oars,  and  devoted  the  now  grant  from  the  Beer 
and  Spirit  Duties  to  the  relief  of  local  rates.  But  this  was  f ai*  from 
their  ideas,  and  the  result  is  the  organisation  of  the  new  Municipal 
Technical  SchooL  In  London  we  are  yet  far  behind  Birmingham, 
and  one  of  the  signs  of  this  backwardness  ia  the  fact  that  we  are  less 
.alive  to  our  deficiencies. 

Let  us  magnify  Birmingham  to  the  size  of  London,  and  see  what 
we  ought  to  have,  so  as  to  be  on   all  fours   with  the  capital   of  the 
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Midlands.  We  ought  to  have  a  network  of  continuation  schools, 
well  equipped  with  good  provision  for  scientific  and  maaoal  instme- 
tion,  planted  in  suitable  sltnations  throughout  London,  and  di^awing 
into  them  yearly,  by  means  of  seholarehips,  the  pick  of  the  ckildren 
from  the  elementary  Bcbools.  It  is  a  very  modest  eBtimate  that  there 
should  be  accommodation  in  these  schools  for  30,000  boys.  Th^ 
girls,  of  course,  must  have  their  continnation  schools  also  (though 
fewer  in  number,  since  the  demand  is  unlikely  to  be  so  great  for 
some  time  to  come),  where  good  all-round  instruction  in  domestic 
work— cookery,  laundiy-work,  household  sewing,  &c.— would  naturallj 
take  the  place  of  the  boys'  manual  workshops. 

The  scholarships  leading  to  these  schools  muet^  as  a  rale^  provide 
not  only  free  education^  but  an  allowance  for  maintenance  ;  for  when 
a  boy  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  the  loss  of  his  earnings  is  mom 
than  a  poor  family  can  often  stand,  and  the  free  echolarahip  system  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the  case — a  difficultyj  it  may  be  observed^ 
strongly  felt  in  Birmingham,  But  this  and  other  minor  difficulties 
of  the  scholarship  system  are  matters  of  ways  and  means  which  need 
not  detain  us  here.  It  may,  howeverj  be  remarked,  in  passing,  tbat 
the  experience  gained  by  other  counties  during  the  past  year  in  work- 
ing out  their  scholarship  systems  will  be  of  immense  use  to  Londoners 
when  they  come  to  tackle  the  quest  ion  themselves. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  such  a  system  as  we  have  indicated  is  at 
work — a  sufficient  supply  of  good  continnation  schoolsj  with  technical 
sides,  accommodating  25,000  boys  and  a  smaller  number  of  girls,  and 
connected  with  elementary  schools  by  a  sufficient  number  of  scholar- 
ships. We  should  then  have  what  Professor  Huxley  calls  a  '^  capacity- 
catching  "  machine.  The  first  joints  in  our  system  of  conduct-pipes 
would  be  adjusted. 

Practical  men,  however,  will  want  not  only  an  ideal  but  a  scheme — 
not  only  a  picture  of  what  we  should  like,  but  a  clear  notion  of  the 
steps  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

Fortunately,  in  establishing  a  network  of  continuation  schools,  the 
County  Council  will  not  have  to  begin  ah  ovo.  Scattered  irregularly 
over  London  there  are  already  thirty-seven  endowed  secondary  schools 
and  ten  proprietary  schools  for  boys,  educating  in  all  some  15,000 
boy  a  These  schools,  the  majority  of  which  are  governed  by  Charity 
Commissioners*  Schemes,  contain  at  present  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
middle-class  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  artisan  pupils.  There  is  hardly 
any  system  or  connection  among  them.  Each  is,  as  a  rule,  an  isolated 
unit  governed  by  its  independent  body  of  local  trustees ;  sometimes 
it  is  out  of  touch  with  the  wants  of  the  population  among  whom  it  is 
situated ;  not  unfrequently  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  robbery  by 
the  middle -class  of  the  rights  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  schools  have 
scholarships  from  elementary  schools  leading  to  them,  but  they*lia7e 
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no  proper  means  of  making  these  scholarships  widely  known,  and, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases,  it  is  doabtfal  if  their  existence  is  sus- 
pected by  the  mass  of  the  artisans  living  in  the  district,  to  whom,  more- 
over, the  great  preponderance  of  middle-class  pupils  in  the  endowed 
schools  is  no  great  attraction.  In  two  cases  (the  United  Westminster 
Schools  and  the  People^s  Palace  Day  School)  where  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  work  the  scholarship  system  on  a  large  scale  it 
has  achieved  a  marked  success. 

The  education  offered  by  these  schools  is  very  varied  in  quality ;  in 
moat  cases  the  technical  sides  are  almost  non-existent.  But,  without 
n  doubt,  the  existing  endowed  schools  are  the  germ  of  the  needed 
system  of  continuation  schools,  and  one  of  the  very  first  steps 
of  the  County  Council  should  be  to  open  negotiations  with  their 
l^uveming  bodies  and  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  a  view  of 
adapting  some  of  them  to  the  purpose. 

The  schools  aided  would  be  required,  of  course,  to  accept  full 
representation  of  the  County  Council  on  their  governing  bodies, 
and  to  be  subject  to  general  inspection  and  supervision;  and  they 
would  be  required  to  adapt  their  carriculom,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
form  a  real  continuation  of  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  On  these 
conditions  the  County  Council  would  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
laboratories,  workshops,  and  apparatus,  and  other  equipment,  where 
such  was  wanting ;  and  might,  where  required,  assist  in  strengthening 
the  staff  giving  instruction  in  technical  and  scientific  subjects,  and 
in  reducing  the  fees  to  a  reasonable  level.  The  apparatus  and  fittings 
provided  might  if  desired  remain  the  property  of  the  Council,  the 
schools  being  under  obligation  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  they  could 
thus  at  any  time  be  transferred,  or  recalled  should  this  be  ren- 
dered desirable  by  change  of  circumstances.  By  this  plan  (already 
adopted  by  certain  School  Boards)  the  Council  would  be  absolutely 
protected  against  misuse  of  this  part  of  its  grant. 

For  these  steps  the  co-operation  of  the  governors  of  the  schools  would 
be  needed,  but  experience  throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  attitude 
already  taken  up  by  the  authorities  of  some  of  the  leading  secondary 
schools  in  London,  show  that  there  is  little  chance  of  foolish  opposition 
from  the  main  bodies  of  trustees,  while  the  Charity  Commission  is  doing 
everything  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  arrived  at  by  County  Councils. 
We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  within  a  short  time  the  County 
Council  might  have  a  dozen  or  more  efficient  continuation  schools 
in  working  order  in  various  districts  of  London.  By  that  time  it 
will  almost  certainly,  in  common  with  other  County  Councils,  have 
acquired  the  i>ower  of  dealing  directly  with  endowments. 

But  though  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  developing  and  extending 
the  existing  secondary  schools,  they  cannot  by  any  stretch  be  made 
to   cover  the  whole   ground.     The   inquiry  into   London  secondary 
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schools,  published  hy  the  prasent  writer  in  the  second  volnme  of  ^Ir. 
Oharles  Booth's  "  Labour  and  Life  of  th©  People,"  shows  clearly  that 
in  great  parts  of  East,  South,  and  North- West  London  public  secon- 
dary schools  are  practically  non-existent.  The  accommodatiDn  in 
fiecondaiy  schools  for  boys^  under  some  kind  of  public  managenient, 
falls  below  five  per  thonsaud  of  the  population  in  nine  out  of  the 
eleyen  School  Board  difitricts  into  which  London  is  divided,  and  in 
three  of  them  (West  Lamboth,  Sonthwark,  and  Hackney)  it  does  not 
amount  to  three  per  thousand/  To  fill  theae  gape  by  the  creation  of 
new  schools  is  another  task  which  will  have  to  be  faced  hereafter. 
In  some  cases  it  can  be  beat  done  by  attaching  good  day  schools  to 
the  evening  technical  iDstitntes  or  "  Po]yte<;hnics  "  which  are  being 
founded  in  various  districts  out  of  the  funds  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities,  and  which  will  do  less  than  half  the  work  they  might 
perform,  if  confined  merely  to  evening  classes.  In  other  casea^ 
independent  schoob  will  have  eventually  to  be  founded^  though 
probably  the  County  Council  would  wisely  prefer  to  make  the  most  of 
the  existing  material  before  beginning  to  build. 

Having  secured  our  continuation  schools,  we  have  to  consider  how 
to  feed  them  with  scholars  who  have  passed  the  elementary  standards. 
Experience  shows  that  kaving  scholarships  are  more  likely  to  achieve 
the  desired  end  than  (nlraum  scholarships — i.e.^  instead  of  attaching 
scholarships  to  definite  secondary  schools ,  it  is  heat  to  offer  them  for 
competition  among  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  let  them 
be  held  at  any  efficient  secondary  school  in  the  district.  This  plan, 
which  is  clearly  only  possible  where  the  scholarship  system  is  worked 
by  a  public  authority  in  touch  with  both  sets  of  schools,  has  been  lai^ely 
adopted  of  late  by  several  County  Councils — e.g.,  the  West  Biding, 
Surrey,  Somerset,  Oxfordshire,  and  other  districts,  besides  some  of 
the  County  Boroughs — and  the  great  success  of  the  first  year's 
experiment  in  the  West  Riding  and  elsewhere  (where,  owing  to 
long  distances,  the  problem  is  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  than 
in  London)  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  a  scheme  for  open- 
ing up  a  free  career  from  board  school  to  the  highest  stages  of 
education,  if  worlced  by  a  public  authm%ty. 

In  the  West  Riding,  although  the  scheme  has  only  been  in  force 
for  a  few  months,  there  are  already  over  200  day  scholars  and  nearly 
1000  evening  scholars,  selected  in  this  manner  by  public  examination, 
pursuing  their  education  at  continuation  and  technical  schools  in  the 
district,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  county  scholars,  and  scholars 
in  special  subjects,  such  as  coal-mining,  who  are  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  studies  to  a  still  higher  pitch.     For  the  200  day-scholarships 

*  Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  estimated  that  a  minimum 
accommodation  in  boys'  secondary  schools  was  lequired  for  12  per  thousand  of 
population. 
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'e  was  a  large  nnmber  of  competitors.  Two  liundred  day  scholars 
in  that  district  would  correspond  to  700  in  LondoD,  or  assuming  these 
acholarehipa  to  be  held  for  three  years,  there  would  seem  to  be  ulti- 
mately room  at  the  very  least  for  2000  scholarships  to  day  secondary 
schools.  To  ensure  harmonious  action  and  the  maintenance  of  real 
continuity  the  scholarships  might  well  be  under  the  charge  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  London  School  Board,  and 
gradually  the  sporadic  and  often  useless  scholarships  at  preeeat  main- 
tained by  isolated  chanties  or  endowments  will  be  drawn  into  the 
general  scheme. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  the  continua- 
tion of  education  is  by  far  the  most  pressing  want  of  London,  and 
one  in  the  meeting  of  which  a  large  sum  might  be  profitably  invested. 
Any  estimate  of  the  cost  must  be  very  rough,  without  minute  ini|uiry, 
and  the  following  figures  must  be  looked  on  rather  as  suggesting  a  limit 
than  as  an  exact  calculation.  An  initial  expenditure  of  from  £10,000 
to  £20,000  on  making  the  secondary  schools  efficient ;  and  as  much 
during  succeeding  years  in  creating  new  schools  to  fill  the  gaps 
where  no  efficient  schools  exist ;  current  maintenance  grants  of 
£10,000  a  year,  rising  to  £20,000  as  the  new  schools  come  into  play  ; 
mud  an  additional  yearly  expenditme  of  at  first  £10^000,  and 
ultimately  of  £30,000  on  continuation  scholarships,  would  give  an 
annual  expenditure  varying  from  £30,000  to  a  possible  maximum  of 
£70,U00,  and  in  return  for  this  our  secondary  education  system  would 
gradually  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  sound  and  efficient  footing.  We 
should  have  a  system  of  schools  comparable  to  the  **  ftcoles  primaires 
BUp^Tieures  "  of  Paris,  or  the  "  Secundarschuleu  "  of  Zilrich. 

We  have  next  to  look  at  the  outlet  from  the  secondary  schools  to 
the  higher  technical  institutions.  Here  the  field  of  operations  for  a 
day-school  narrows  very  greatly.  The  great  bulk  of  boys,  on  leaving 
the  secondary  schools,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  will  have 
to  go  to  work  at  once,  and  any  further  education  they  receive 
must  be  through  evening  classes.  Our  machinery  for  continuation, 
therefore,  divides  into  two  parts — the  technical  high  school  and 
the  evening  classes,  such  aa  those  at  Finsbury,  King's  College, 
the  new  Polytechnics,  and  the  various  science  and  art  Schools. 
The  only  public  higher  technical  schools  in  London  are  those  of 
the  City  and  Guilds'  Institute.  The  Finsbury  Technical  School  is  a 
good  example  of  a  high-class  intermediate  college,  while  the  Central 
Institution,  in  Exhibition  Road,  is  an  institution  of  university  rank. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  scientiiic  and  engineering  sides  of 
University  and  King's  Colleges.  The  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
the  National  Art  Training  School,  are,  of  course,  Grovemment  in- 
stitutions, intended  mainly  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  immediate  outlay  of  the  County  Conncil  on  instruction  of  the 
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highest  rank  could  not  in  any  case  be  great,  in  view  of  the  absence 
of  systematic  provision  for  the  lower  stages  of  technical  trednliig.  So 
many  mngs  of  the  ladder  are  absent  that  few  have  been  able  to  climb 
so  high  as  the  Central  Institution,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  has 
the  accommodation,  staff,  and  equipment  for  more  students  than  are 
in  attendance.  On  the  other  hand^  the  extension  and  development 
of  Finsbniy  Technical  College,  where  excellent  work  is  being  done  in 
cramped  and  crowded  buildiDgSj  is  urgently  needed.  How  far,  how* 
ever,  these  two  colleges  can  be  developed  as  the  crown  of  the  public 
system  of  technical  education  in  London  will  depend  on  the  attitude 
taken  np  by  the  City  and  Guilds'  Institnte,  the  governing  body 
of  which,  representing  the  Corporation  and  various  City  Companies, 
is  an  uncertain  e;lement  in  the  situation.  If,  as  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, the  Institute  comes  forward  to  do  its  share  in  the  great  work 
of  edacational  organisation,  all  that  the  County  Council  need  do  at 
present  is  to  provide  scholarships  to  connect  its  network  of  secondary 
schools  with  the  higher  technical  colleges,  and  possibly  asamt  in  the 
equipment  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  sides  of  University  and 
King's  Colleges.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the  secondary  school  system 
begins  to  work,  we  shall  want  several  fresh  colleges  of  the  Finsbury 
type  in  various  disbricts  of  London,  and  these  could  probably  be  best 
grafbed  as  higher  departments  on  to  the  evening  technical  institntes  or 
Polytechnics. 

Having  provided  for  continuity  from  bottom  to  top  of  onr  educa- 
tional system  for  the  ininority  of  scholars  of  exceptional  ability  who  can 
profit  by  a  regular  scholastic  course  up  to  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  nine- 
teen, we  have  now  to  follow  up  another  line  of  continuity  and  deal 
with  the  **  reserve  forces  "  of  evening  institutions  for  those  who  at  one 
stage  or  another  in  the  course  have  to  break  off  their  school  life  and* 
go  to  work. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  come  the  elementary  evening  continua- 
tion classes,  such  as  the  School  Board  already  to  some  extent  supplies*. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  overlap  the  work  of  the  Board,  especially  as  the 
main  work  of  these  classes  must  always  be  the  bare  elements  of  learn- 
ing. Boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  twelve  forget  what  they  have 
learnt  so  quickly  that  it  is  well  if  by  a  system  of  evening  schools  we 
can  prevent  relapse.  Legally  the  School  Board  may,  and  to  some 
extent  it  already  does,  provide  in  these  schools  the  elements  of  technical* 
and  scientific  instruction,  but  it  naturally  hesitates  to  draw  largely 
for  this  purpose  on  the  general  school  fund,  and  might  well  ask  that 
a  certain  sum — say  £10,000  to  begin  with — shonld  be  set  aside  by 
the  County  Council  to  aid  this  part  of  its  evening  work.  The- 
wonderfully  rapid  results  which  may  be  achieved  in  this  way  m&j  be- 
seen  from  the  example  of  Manchester,  where  £3,500  has  been  handed 
over    by  the    County  Council  to  the  School    Board   for  ti 
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instruction,  with  the  result  that  the  attendance  at  evening  classes 
nndor  the  Board  has  risen  in  less  than  two  years  from  5,544  to 
19,703. 

Evening  classes  of  this  kind  are  most  nsefal  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  and  educationally  may  do  much  as  a  talent-sifting  machine. 
For  specific  trade  or  scientific  instruction,  however,  we  must  have 
special  institutions  equipped  with  modem  facilities  for  practical  work 
in  laboratories  and  workshops.  Just  as  the  e£istiQ;:r  endowed  schools 
of  London  are  the  elements  of  the  system  of  continuation  schools  of 
of  the  future,  so  the  existing  science  and  art  schools  and  the  so- 
called  **  Polytechnic  "  Institutes— which  are  partly  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities — ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
utilised  as  the  nucleus  of  our  system  of  evening  technical  continuation 
schools. 

The  scheme  under  which  the  Polytechnics  are  being  founded  is 
conceived  on  broad  lines,  and  contemplates  a  system  of  federated 
institutes  geographically  arranged  to  supply  the  wants  of  various 
districts.  Large,  however,  as  the  fund  available  for  tbeir  support 
seemed  as  a  whole,  it  has  already  proved  quite  inadequate  for  the 
endowment  of  all  the  institutes  contemplated.  Here,  therefore,  County 
Council  assistance  will  be  of  great  value ;  and  the  fact  of  making  a 
grant  will  give  the  Council  a  right  to  demand  a  fiuid  j^'o  quo  in  the 
shape  of  general  supervision  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
methods  pursued.  If  these  institutes  are  to  perform  an  important 
function  in  the  future  educational  syst-em  of  London^  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  regarded  with  full  conCdeuce  by  men  practically 
acquainted  with  industry.  For  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  here 
we  have  to  preserve  yet  another  line  of  continuity — perhaps  for  our 
purpose  the  most  important  of  all.  In  the  evening  trade  class  we 
come  into  relation  with  the  traditional  forms  of  workmen's  training, 
the  apprenticeship  or  quasi-apprenticeship  of  the  workshop.  Every- 
one admits  the  breakdown  of  apprenticeship  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
point,  in  any  case,  is  not  one  to  be  argued  here.  lo  Paris  some  of  the 
technical  schools  boldly  assume  the  functions  of  the  apprenticeship 
system »  and  we  get  apprenticeship  schools  like  the  l^cole  Diderot  at 
La  Villette,  or  the  ficole  Estienne  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  In 
England,  where  the  workshop  tradition  is  stronger,  we  prefer  a  com- 
bination of  school  and  workshop,  the  evening  school  devoting  itself  to 
supplement  and  support,  but  nnt  to  supplant,  the  practical  experience 
^^-  gained  during  the  day  in  the  shop. 
^B  To  begin  with  the  purely  technical  side,  what  is  wanted  is  a  series 
■  of  trade  classes,  organised  somewhat  on  the  model  (mutatis  mutandu) 
I  of  the  Jewellers*  School  at  Birmingham,  the  Leather  Trades  School  at 
I  Bethnal    Green,    the    Textile    Schools    of    Huddersfield,    Bradford, 

i  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  the  Plumbing  classes  fostered  by  the  Plumbers' 
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Company,  and  many  others  wliich  miglifc  be  mentioned.  What 
is  wanted  in  London  is  not  merely  the  multiplication  of  tbea^  classes, 
but  still  more  their  consolidation  and  practical  recognition  aa  part  of 
indnstrial  training.  At  present  we  are  only  just  coming  within  sight 
of  achieving  this  object.  No  action,  whether  by  County  Gbnncil  or 
others,  can  suddenly  bring  it  to  pass,  but  a  good  deal  can  be  done  hj 
a  public  authority  which  it  Ib  hopeless  to  expect  without  it. 

For  example,  practical  men  representing  both  employers  aod  work- 
men's organisations  might  be  inTited  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
management  of  the  various  trade  classes*     For  such  subjects  aa  build- 
ing  construction,    bricklaying,    plumbing,  masonry,    carpentry    and 
joinery,  and  the  like,  what  an  immense  gain  it  would  be  if  the  Master 
Builders' Association  and  the  United  Building  Trades  Committee  wer^ 
asked  to  send  representatives  to  a  committee  or  *•  faculty  ''  to  super- 
vise the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  subjects  in  the 
various  institutions  aided  in  London.     Other  trades  might  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  In  this  way  we  should  be  protected  from  the  danger 
of  amateurish  and  unpractical  inatruction,  and  the  interest  both  of 
employers  and  employed  would  be  enlisted  in  making  the  work  a 
reality. 

But  the  practical  trade  classes,  though  very  important,  cover  a 
small  part  of  the  ground.  The  whole  field  of  intermediate  science  and 
art  instruction  has  to  be  dealt  with.  At  present,  science  teaching  is 
sharply  cut  into  three  sections  :  at  the  bottom  come  the  object  lessons^ 
and  the  very  rudimentary  **  nature  knowledge  "  of  the  board  school ; 
at  the  top  is  the  highly  specialised  teaching  of  the  University  College 
or  the  Central  Institution  ;  in  the  middle  is  the  disordered  realm  in 
which  the  science  ^nd  art  teacher  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
Good  work  is  being  done  in  each  of  these  separate  stages,  but  an  im- 
mense waste  of  force  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  relation  or 
co-ordination  among  them. 

The  influence  which  the  old  Universities  wield  in  determining  and 
shaping  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school  down  to  its  very  lowest 
forms,  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  higher  scientific  and  artistic 
institutions  on  science  and  art  teaching  throughout  secondary 
schools,  Polytechnics,  and  board  schools,  alike.  What,  then,  the 
County  Council  might  do  for  evening  technical  instruction  is  to  put 
the  Polytechnics  and  other  existing  science  and  art  schools  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  footing,  inducing  them  to  amalgamate,  where 
desirable,  to  avoid  overlapping ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  constitnte 
trade  committees  or  *'  faculties  "  for  the  practical  classes,  and  similar 
committees  of  scientific  men  and  artists,  and  commercial  and  ednca* 
tional  authorities,  for  the  various  other  branches  of  work.  These 
"faculties"  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  o^rar  and 
reporting  upon  the  work  done,  of  making  suggestioms  from  tiioe  to 
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time,  and  particularly  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  joints  of  the  piping, 
endeavoaring  to  make  the  science  teaching  of  the  board  school  the 
best  preparation  for  that  of  the  Polytechnic  or  secondary  school,  and 
the  latter  for  that  of  the  higher  technical  college ;  taking  care  that 
the  practical  trade  teaching  is  on  the  lines  of  the  trade  requirements, 
and  (so  far  as  the  joint  committees  of  employer  and  employed  are 
concerned)  influencing  employers  to  give  special  encouragement  to 
their  apprentices  and  learners  to  attend  the  schools.  In  order  to  get 
the  beat  work  of  these  *'  faculties "  of  experts,  they  might  be  paid 
reasonable  fees  for  attendance  and  loss  of  time. 

If,  in  addition,  the  County  Council  created  a  system  of  small 
scholarships,  tenable  at  the  Polytechnics  and  science  and  art  schools, 
the  total  cost  per  annum  arising  under  this  head  is  not  likely  ulti- 
mately to  be  lees  than  £20.000  or  £30,000  a  year.  For  the  first  year 
the  current  grants  would  not  be  so  great,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
capital  expenditure  on  fittings  and  apparatus  would  probably  be 
necessary.  The  exact  distribution  could  only  bo  settled  after  a  careful 
inquiry,  but  probably  a  system  of  capitation  grants  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  most  satisfactory.  For  some  branches  of  evening  work,  the 
University  Extension  system  could  well  be  utilised. 

Hitherto  we  have  made  little  direct  and  special  allusion  to  girls* 
education.  Su  far  as  secondary  schools,  scholarships,  Polytechnics, 
&c.,  are  concerned,  they  would  share  the  advantages  of  the  scheme 
already  laid  down,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  boys. 
A  strong  ladies'  committee  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  scheme  and  methods  of  instruction,  so  far  as 
relates  to  household  economy,  cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework,  dress- 
cutting,  and  so  forth.  Fortunately  the  almost  unanimous  experience  of 
other  Conncils  proves  that  these  branches  of  technical  instruction,  when 
once  Judiciously  started,  are  the  most  certain  of  all  to  prove  on  imme- 
diate success.  The  evening  classes  in  domestic  subjects,  for  women 
and  girls,  started  in  Manchester,  out  of  the  new  fund,  already 
Biimber  nearly  5,000  pupils.  The  experience  of  other  large  towns 
and  many  country  districts  is  the  same. 

In  this  department,  as  in  others,  the  want  of  trained  teachers  will 
at  first  be  severely  felt,  all  the  training  schools  at  present  being  prac* 
tically  exhausted  by  the  immense  increase  during  the  past  year  of  the 
provincial  demand.  One  of  the  things,  therefore,  to  which  the 
County  Council  would  do  well  to  turn  its  attention  is  the  creation  of 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  its  teachers,  or  the  development 
of  the  training  institutions  already  in  existence.  There  is  no  outlay 
which  is  more  certain  to  be  quickly  repaid  than  expenditure  on  the 
training  of  teachers. 

The  creation  of  advisory  committees  or  **  faculties"  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  kernel  of  the  above  scheme.     It  is  by  no  means  a  new  proposal. 
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It  has  already  been  partially  adopted  by  some  Coonty  Councib,  aod 
committees  of  this  kind  have  long  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  successful  technological  echoola.  It  is  worthy  of  notic©  that  the 
establishment  of  such  committees  h  supported  by  foreiga  experience, 
haying  been  recommended  by  the  International  Congresa  of  Technical 
Education  which  met  at  Bordeaux  in  ISSO.  In  Paris,  the  comit^s  fk 
surveillance,  which  watch  over  tbe  Municipal  Technical  Schools  consist 
half  of  members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  half  of  leaders 
of  industry.  Thus  the  governiog  body  of  the  Germain-Pilon  Art 
School  includes,  among  others,  the  decorator  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  juries  on  pottery  and  furniture  at  the  Exhibition 
of  1889.  Probably  in  London  about  sis  **  faculties  "  would  be  re- 
quired, say,  for  Science,  Art,  Trades  and  Technology,  Com  mere**. 
Household  Economy,  and  Secondary  Education,  the  more  importaot 
of  these,  e.g.,  the  **  faculties ''  of  Science  and  Technology,  being  further 
divided  into  from  three  to  sis  sub- Dommit tees. 

No  step  that  could  be  taken  would  do  more  to  bring  the  whole 
scheme  of  technical  education  into  close  touch  with  the  practical 
requirements  of  industry.  It  would,  moreover,  solve  in  the  happiest 
manner  the  problem  of  inspection  and  supervision.  If  the  Council 
chose  to  name  the  members,  or  some  of  tbe  members  of  the  '^  facul- 
ties," as  their  representatives  on  the  Boards  of  the  schools  assisted, 
it  would  also  solve  the  problem  of  representation.  But  more  than 
all,  it  would  gradually  solve  the  problem  of  continuity.  Those  giving 
the  highest  form  of  teaching  in  each  Bubjecfc  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions in  London  would  exercise  a  moulding  influence  on  all  the 
more  rudimentary  stages  of  such  instruction. 

The  **  faculties  *'  would  protect  the  Council  from  bogus  applications 
for  assistance  to  unsound  instruction.  To  ensure,  however,  that  the 
wants  of  each  district  as  well  as  of  each  trade  are  met  without  over- 
lapping, it  would  probably  be  wise  to  constitute  district  committees, 
say,  in  each  of  the  eleven  School  Board  districts.  These  committees 
might  perhaps  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  County  Councillors  for 
the  district,  a  few  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  some  ontsiders 
added  by  them  for  their  special  knowledge.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  provinces  during  the  last 
year  will  be  quite  familiar  with  these  district  committees^  and  fully 
alive  to  their  necessity.  They  would,  in  fact,  act  as  oondnct  pipes 
between  the  Council  and  each  locality,  as  the  ''  faculties  "  would  act  as 
conduct  pipes  between  the  Council  and  each  group  of  trades. 

With  this  double  organisation,  by  industries  and  by  districts,  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  while  it  would  retain  complete 
financial  control,  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  drudgeiy  of 
detail,  and  completely  guarded  from  the  **  grabbing  "  of  well  adver- 
■tised  institutions. 
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"part-tim*?  slodents,  and  naturally  expands  into  tLe  homble  but 
sublime  effort  to  give  to  evt?ry  one  all  the  teaching  he  can  be  per- 
suaded to  receive — teaching,  which  may  be  good  of  ite  kind,  however 

lited  in  range  and  depth.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  real  novelty  in 
)rinciple  to  accept  this  broad  and  democratic  idea  as  the  true  basis 
of  a  new  University  for  London.  In  face  of  the  problems  of  so  vast 
a  city,  we  should  be  justified  in  expanding  onr  view  of  a  University  ; 
and  aa  the  title  has  already,  in  spite  of  its  derivation,  come  to  carry 
with  it  the  conception  of  universal  knowledge,  it  might  also  include 
the  even  loftier  idea  of  universal  teaching.  No  University  has 
yet  been  built  on  these  lines,  but  the  occasion  is  unique.  Let  ns  try 
the  experiment  of  a  new  municipal  University,  with  the  motto, 
*•  Every  citizen  a  scholar." 

Practical  considerations  are  not  wanting  in  support  of  the  same 
idea.  For  if  a  University  be  founded,  employed  solely  in  the  higher 
teaching,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  more  popular  body,  engaged  in  the 
^general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  where  will  the  line  be  drawn  between 
their  different  fields  of  work  ?  Above  the  University  **  extension  " 
lectures?  Bat  that  would  be  a  retrograde  step.  Public  opinion 
would  forbid  it,  and  the  society  now  in  charge  of  these  lectures  in 
London  would  resent  bitterly  a  scheme  which  would  seem  to  deprive 
it-8  teachers  of  the  University  stamp  and  their  best  students  of  access 
to  the  University  degree.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  drawn  below  the  **  exten- 
sion lectures  ?  "  But  the  variety  and  range  of  the  '*  extension  "  work 
will  not  allow  of  any  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  teaching 
of  a  University  type  and  that  of  a  more  popular  kind.  Some  hearers 
come  to  study  and  some  only  to  listen,  and  even  for  the  listeners — 
5ven  for  tired  listeners— it  would  be  an  advantage  that  the  speaker 
lonld  be  responsible  to  the  University  ;  while  to  the  young  Univer- 
[ftity  lecturer,  trying  to  make  intelligible  to  untrained  minds  that  which 
le  has  only  just  with  great  pains  himself  learned,  it  would  be  invaluable 
■"that  he  should  be  forced  by  popular  audiences  tn  find  out  how  to  be 
lucid  and  interesting.  The  experience  of  our  public  librarians  is  that 
the  light  and  casual  reader  often  develops  into  the  real  student ;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  popular  audience  may  in  time  yield  a  good  crop 
of  solid  learners.  It  is  a  sound  system  to  give  to  a  single  body  the 
.supervision  of  the  whole  of  our  adult  education. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  the  difficult  questions 
which  have  already  beer  debated  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  new 
University  ;  but  only  to  ask  how  they  are  affected  by  the  views  now 
put  forward.  It  is  clear  that  an  extended  idea  of  the  range  of  Uni- 
versity work  tends  to  dwarf  the  special  questions  which  turn  on  the 
vested  interests  of  the  existing  University  and  Colleges.  There  are  some 
who  have  thought  for  many  years  past  that  these  vested  interests  can 
only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  a  powerful  independent  body  ;  that, 
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whatever  their  future^  the  present  institntidhs  can  onlj  fall  into  their 
proper  place  ander  a  yery  large  scheme.    If  our  great  munioipal  bodiei^ 
the  City  CorporatioD  and  Companies  and  the  County  ConncU,  wonld  fir 
this  purpose  act  together,  they  wonld  hold  a  positioii  indepeindent  of 
the  conflicting  interests,  and  free  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  matter. 
A  large  endowment  is,  of  course,  necessary.     The  fees  charged,  even 
for  higher  education,  in  London  are  too  high ;  and  the  wide-spnad 
popular  instruction  here  suggested  wonld  have  to  be,  if  not  gratnitons, 
at  all  events  very  cheap.     But  where  is  the  money  to  oome  from  ? 
From  the  Grovemment  ?     But  what  prospect  is  there  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  will  allow  any  large  share  of  Government  monej 
to  be  spent  upon  the  metropolis  ?     Grants  from  the  Exchequer  must 
be  fairly  distributed ;  and  it  would  be  long  before  they  could  be  large 
enough  to  make  the  share  of  London  equal  to  its  needs.      Besides 
local  wants  naturally  fall  on  local  grants.     The  proper  bodies  to  find 
the  money  are  the  County  Council  and  the  City,  and  they  will  look 
after  its  application  better  than  the  State  could  do.     The  County 
Council  is  even  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  grant  of  more  than 
£150,000  a  year  from  Parliament,  with  power  to  spend  it  on  Technioal 
Education.     So  far  it  has  agreed  to  appropriate  £30,000  a  year  to 
that  purpose.     A  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  Universily  mi^t 
be  held  to  fall  under  tiiat  head,  and,  if  necessary,  the  purpose  might  be 
enlarged  by  Parliament.  No  doubt  the  poverty  of  the  Council  checks  its 
expenditure  on  education ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  Council  is  Hkely  to 
be  relieved  by  opening  up  new  Bources  of  revenue,  and  if  it  can  meet 
the  ratepayers  with  an  easy  mind,  it  will  have  no  scruple  in  giving 
expression  to  the  aspirations  of  Londoners  for  a  more  intelligent  as 
well  as  a  more  comfortable  life.     The  City  Corporation  is  also  under- 
stood to  be  impecunious  at  present ;  but  its  destitution  may  not  prove 
chronic ;  and  the  Companies  have  done  so  much  for  education  as  to 
make  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  they  might  do  more.     A  combined 
eiFort  at  the  present  time  would  setfle  this  great  question  on  proper 
lines ;  and,  if  need  be,  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme  might  be 
deferred  or  gradually  introduced.     If  the  City  will  not  move,  the 
County  Council  would  do  well  to  act  alone. 

Endowment  would  of  course  bring  power ;  and  a  very  substantial 
share  of  influence  in  the  governing  body  would  be  given  to  the 
municipal  bodies  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  the  University. 
This  is  also  desirable  on  other  grounds.  Popular  interests  would  be 
safeguarded :  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  fear  that  under  demo- 
cratic influence  the  higher  teaching  would  suffer.  What  could  we 
do  so  likely  to  promote  a  high  standard  of  government  in  the  County 
Council — or  in  those  who  elect  it — as  to  give  it  a  certain  responsibility 
for  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  people  ?  A  University  for  London 
shouH  have,  by  its  very  existence,  a  profound  educational  effect  upon 
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the  citizens,  if  it  be  their  University ,  in  touch  with  their  daily  I  Lie, 
and  guiding  upwards  theii*  ambition  for  their  children.  Nor  is  it 
in  any  way  below  the  dignity  of  the  highest  academic  instruction  that 
it  should  be  largely  influenced  by  municipal  autliority.  Some  of  the 
greatest  of  University  traditions  are  connected  with  City  govern- 
ments J  and  if  cities  have  often  been  slothful,  low-minded,  and  even 
corrupt,  so  have  great  historic  Universities.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
be  jealous  of  the  influence  of  teachers  in  a  teaching  institution  :  but 
it  is  far  from  wise  to  construct  a  government  out  of  professors  alone. 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  even  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
professors  have  been  an  obstacle  to  reform :  and  without  arguing  from 
'instances  of  abuse,  the  usual  canons  of  administration  forbid  us  to 
deliver  Ui©  entire  management  of  any  public  institution  into  the  hands 
of  the  persons  who  live  on  its  revenues.  It  is,  I  submit,  a  mistake  to 
thiuk  that  a  body  of  professors  and  students  is  to  be  trusted  with  un- 
controlled management.  An  average  professor,  outside  of  his  special 
knowledge,  is  much  of  an  average  human  being,  and  will  do  better 
if  he  works  under  effective  public  responsibility.  The  government 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  tempered  by  Commissions,  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  the  last.  On  boards  of  studies,  of  course,  the 
teachers  must  be  paramount,  and  in  the  conduct  of  examinations  it 
has  been  proved  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  large,  though  not  an  exclusive,  authority.  But  the  supreme 
government  of  the  University,  at  all  events  on  the  view  of  its  range 
here  presented,  involves  public  interests  too  large  to  be  delegated  to 
any  special  body  of  men ;  it  includes  questions  of  finance  as  well  aa 
of  learning,  the  balance  between  the  immediate  practical  interests 
of  the  mass  of  students  and  the  remoter  philanthropy  of  scientific 
research  ;  it  needs  the  grasp  by  strong  business  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  large  and  expensive  department,  and  a  constant  re- 
invigoration  from  the  fresh  air  of  popular  suffrage. 

It  will,  I  think,  follow ; also  from  the  adoption  of  this  wider  view 
of  the  work  of  the  University,  that  it  must  have  a  powerful  central 
government.  The  federal  plan,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
more  or  less  in  all  the  schemes  hitherto  put  forth,  is  in  great  danger 
of  subordinating  the  interests  of  the  University  to  those  of  constituent 
colleges — a  system  which  has  not  worked  well  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  Victoria  University  was  created  under  the  condition  that 
it  must  serve  several  large  cities  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other.  If  the  vast  population  of  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  been  alone  considered  the  federal  type  would  probably  not  have 
been  adopted.  London  is  vast,  but  it  is  concentrated ;  and  though 
no  one  group  of  buildings  could  accommodate  all  its  students, 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  University  government  should  not  have 
the  strength  of  anity.     And  if  this  be  desirable  even  for  its  higher 
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teaching,  it  is  essential  for  the  propagandist  and  miaaionary  woric 
which  a  truly  popular  University  must  undertake.  Diviaion  in 
its  counseb  would  be  fatal  to  success.  The  two  existing  Collies 
have  veiy  different  aims  and  ideas,  and  though  they  may  at  a  crisis 
agree  together  to  keep  all  they  have  and  share  the  advantages  of  a 
new  degree-giving  power,  they  would  make  a  very  inefficient  body  for 
administering  general  educational  interests.  We  need  a  government 
responsible  only  to  the  public,  concerned  only  with  its  interests  and 
weakened  by  no  imperia  in  imperio. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  leave  the  way  open  for  the 
present  University  of  London  and  the  municipal  authorities  to  oome 
together.  The  Boyal  Commission  were  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  Burlington  House  could  submit  to  so  drastic  a  reoonstruction  as 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  render  it  a  true  Metropolitan  Universily. 
But  if  it  could,  and  if  University  Ck)llege,  returning  to  its  primitive 
idea,  joined  it  in  approaching  the  municipal  bodies,  a  foundation  might 
be  laid  for  the  new  charter.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  jealousy  of  reli- 
gious effort  that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  King's  College  shonldy 
as  a  separate  institution,  devote  itself  to  the  great  interests  of  theo- 
logical teaching,  and  be  supplemented  by  a  parallel  theological  schod, 
representing  that  other  view  of  theology  which  is  taught  at  Mansfield 
College.  It  is  not  because  the  higher  education  can  permanently 
flourish  in  the  absence  of  theology,  still  less  because  religion  is  un- 
important to  the  student  life,  that  our  University  instruction  must 
be  unsectarian ;  it  is  because  that  instruction  is  to  be  public,  and  our 
theological  tuition,  being  at  present  particularist,  must  be  private. 
On  this  plan,  the  secular  teaching  of  King's  College  would  also  be 
merged  in  the  University. 

Bat  however  this  may  be  ultimately  arranged,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  position  of  the  present  University  and 
Colleges,  as  well  as  those  of  medical  graduation,  are  too  great  to  be 
satisfactorily  solved  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  rich,  powerful  and 
independent  force,  representing  the  interests  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

Percy  W.  Bunting. 


THE  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  QUESTION. 


IN  the  view  of  many  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  the  recent 
debate  and  division  on  Sir  Albert  RolUt's  Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise Extension  to  Women  Bill  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  women'a  safirage.  It  is  well  known 
that  up  to  the  present^  in  all  probability  its  last  session,  this  Parlia- 
ment has  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject.  The  eflbrts 
of  the  opponents  of  women's  suffrage  have  been  directed,  and  success- 
fully  directed,  to  stifling  parliamentary  discussion.  Year  after  year 
the  day  on  which  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  was  down  fur  second 
reading  has  been  absorbed  in  the  holidays,  or  taken  for  Government 
business,  or  in  some  other  way  the  discnssion  has  been  got  rid  of. 
An  intrigue  having  a  similar  object  was  set  on  foot  this  year ; 
atrennous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr,  Balfour  to  give  a  jaded 
Legislature  three  days  more  holiday  at  Easter;  if  he  had  yielded,  and 
had  summoned  the  House  to  reassemble  after  Easter  on  Tbnrsday, 
April  28,  instead  of  Monday,  April  2o,  the  parliamentary  history  of 
women's  suffrage  for  the  years  1887-1891  would  have  repeated  itself 
in  1892.  But  the  conditions  were  different.  The  leader  of  the  House 
had  no  desire  to  deprive  members  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  on 
record  whether  they  were  for  or  against  a  moderate  measure  of 
woraen*8  enfranchisement ;  he  did  not  yield  to  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  prolong  the  Kaster  holidays  so  as  to  absorb  the 
day  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill;  and  it  therefore  became  apparent 
that  a  debate  and  division  were  inevitable.  The  leader  of  the  hostile 
forces  then  changed  his  tactics.  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  the  pages  of 
Truths  announced  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  avoid  a  division, 
and  warned  the  ladies  '*  not  to  live  in  a  ladieft*  paradise,"  but  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  a  crnahing  aefeat.  To  rnsure  this  object  a  remarkable 
VOL    LXL  3  E 
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whip  was  issaed  against  the  Bill,  aigned  by  twenty  members  of  Par- 
liament representative  of  all  sections  of  the  House.  Not  only  did 
this  whip  contain  the  names  of  leading  Gladstonians,  Liberal  Unionists, 
Nationalists,  and  Conservatives;  it  had  an  even  more  noteworthy 
peculiarity,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Carew, 
Nationalist  member  for  Kildare  ;  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Nationalist 
member  for  Soath  Dablin;  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Fowler, 
Gladstonian  member  for  Wolverhampton ;  of  Sir  K  J.  Reed,  Glad- 
stonian  member  for  Cardiff;  and  of  the  Right  Hon»  A..  J.  Mnmlplla, 
Gladstonian  member  for  Sheffield,  it  was  graced  by  the  dgnatores 
of  gentlemen  who  had  long  been  ranked  among  the  supporters  of 
women's  saffirage.  Mr.  Carew  had  voted  in  its  favour  in  1886  ;  Bir 
Thomas  Esmonde  had  promised  during  the  election  of  1885  to  sup- 
port women's  suffrage,  and  had  supported  it  in  1886 ;  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  H.  Fowler  had  spoken  most  admirably  and  voted  for  women's 
suffrage  in  1883 ;  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  on  the 
general  committee  of  one  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  and  has 
voted  and  paired  and  signed  memorials  in  favour  of  women's  suficsge 
till  as  recently  as  1889;  while  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J..Mundella  had 
voted  in  its  favour  in  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1875,  1876,  1878,  and 
had  paired  in  its  favour  in  1879.  But  in  1892,  these  ^'mighty 
accommodating "  gentlemen,  without,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  offering  the  public  any  explanation  of  their  change  of  front, 
put  their  names  to  a  whip  urging  the  attendance  of  members  in  the 
House  to  oppose  a  measure  identical  in  spirit  and  object  with  those 
they  formerly  supported.  If  this  is  an  example  of  the  **  life-long 
habit  of  responsible  action,"  in  which  men  are  supposed  to  be 
superior  to  women,  and  women  with  husbands  to  women  without 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  we  should  look  for  specimens  of 
irresponsible  action.  Of  the  two  Irish  gentlemen  I  say  nothing,  and 
of  the  Englishmen  only  this,  that  I  have  frequently  noticed  that 
nothing  has  a  more  deleterious  effect  on  a  Liberal  politician,  especially 
on  all  questions  relating  to  justice  to  women,  than  the  possession 
or  anticipation  of  a  seat  in  a  Jjiberal  Administration ;  for  many 
years  we  have  not  been  able  to  count  on  continuous  support  from 
men  who  hold,  or  who  expect  to  hold,  office  in  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  whip,  published  as  it  was 
in  all  the  papers  in  the  Easter  holidays,  made  a  deep  impression ; 
bat  the  impression  was  almost  effaced,  in  the  sense  that  the  stars 
are  effaced  by  the  sun,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet  against  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  Bill.  It  was  believed  by  the 
Press  and  by  many  members  of  Parliament  that  this  remarkable 
production  would  have  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  women's  suffrage 
party.  We  were  cheerfully  assured  that  we  were  "  done  for,f*  and 
*•  dead  and  buried."     It  was  expected  that  hardly  more  than  a  dozen 
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Gladstonians  would  dare  to  vote  agaust  their  leader.  One  Gladstoruan 
member,  a  strong  and  trnsted  friead  of  women's  suffrage,  heard  so 
much  of  the  songs  of  triumph  on  his  own  side  as  to  our  expected  dis- 
comfiture that  he  counselled,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour^  that  the  Bill 
should  be  withdrawn.  !Mr.  Aaquith^  in  his  speech  against  the  Bill, 
could  not  refrain  from  sounding  the  note-  of  triumph.  lie  said  the 
friends  of  women's  suffrage  were  approaching  the  division  with  a 
heavy  heart ;  we  had,  he  said,  no  proselytes  to  boast  over,  nothing 
but  perverts  to  denounce.  He  hinted  that  the  division  would  con- 
dusively  prove  that  "  this  skilfully  advertised  movement "  had  made 
no  real  progress  during  recent  years.  The  result  is,  of  course,  now 
well  known.  In  a  House  numbering,  with  pairs,  nearly  400  mem- 
bers, the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  was  only  defeated  by  twenty-three^ 
The  oppononte  of  the  Bill  were  crestfallen,  its  friends  were  jubilant. ' 
Several  of  both  have  united  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  we  are  ^ 
bound  to  win  before  long. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  situation  is  undoubtedly  the  small 
majority  against  us  after  the  unprecedented  ertbrt  that  was  made  to 
secure  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Bill.  To  what  may  this  small 
majority  be  attributed?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I  do 
not  give  a  first  place  to  the  great  advantage  which  we  undoubtedly 
received  from  the  known  advocacy  of  women's  suffrage  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr,  Balfour,  nor  to  the  admirable  speech,  welcome  as 
it  was,  of  the  latter  ;  neither  do  I  attribute  the  slender  proportions 
of  the  hostile  majority  primarily  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Albert  Bollit 
made  a  remarkably  able,  interesting,  and  temperate  statement  of  his 
case  in  introducing  the  Bill,  nor  to  the  corresponding  fact  that  Mr. 
S.  Smith,  who  moved  its  rejection,  was  prolix  beyond  the  dreams  of 
dolness.  The  vote  of  no  member  was  probably  affected  by  what  he 
heard  during  the  debate.  The  speeches  as  a  whole  were  extremely 
good  on  both  sides.  We  have  been  used  to  much  worse  things  than 
dulnesB  in  the  speeches  of  our  opponents;  and  in  1892  the  speech 
of  Sir  Henry  James  was  the  only  one  that  recalled  the  low  tone  of 
the  debates  of  earlier  years.  But  it  was  a  solitary  survivaL  The 
real  reason  for  the  improved  tone  of  the  debate,  and  for  the  unex- 
pected smallness  of  the  hostile  majority,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
increased  activity  of  women  iu  political  affairs.  With  a  general 
election  in  the  near  future,  ^nd  with  the  knowledge  that  most 
members  of  Parliament  have  that  they  are  going  to  appeal  to  women 
in  their  constituencies  to  help  them  to  retain  their  f-eats,  tho  most 
rabid  parliamentary  opponent  of  women's  freedom  hesitates  to  declare 
that  politics  are  unwomanly,  or  that  women  who  care  for  politics  are 
unaexed  harridans,  or  even  that  the  intellectual  capacities  of  women 
as  a  whole  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  rabbits.  Hence  the  proportion 
of  broken  pledges  on  the  subject  of  women's  sufirage  was  smaller 
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tban  any  on©  anticipated^  and  tlie  tone  of  the  to&tila  speeches  was 
unprecedented ly  deoorous  and  reapectful.  On  tbe  eve  «if  the  divisionj 
close  upon  two  bnndred  branches  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federatioa 
presented  petitiona  to  their  several  members,  begging  them  to  support 
8ir  Albert  Bollit'a  Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  receiving' 
these  petltlong,  and  looking  forward  as  thej  did  for  help  from  these 
women  8  associations  in  the  coming  elections,  would  think  ^'  again,r 
and  again «  and  again/'  as  Mr,  Gladstone  sajs,  before  they  would 
vote  against  women's  suffrage-  Mr*  Samuel  Smitb,  in  on©  of  his 
many  utterances  against  us,  is  tugenuous  enongh  to  lament  that  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  vote  by  gecret  ballot  on  the  snbject  of 
women's  suffrage.  That  our  enemies  are  pressing  for  the  power  of 
stabbing  ua  in  tbe  dark  by  secret  voting  is  a  very  hopefal  sign,  for  it 
is  an  indication  that  those  who  wish  to  vote  against  us  hesitate  to 
do  so  openly  :  they  have  something  to  lose  in  their  constituencies  by 
breaking  the  pledges  they  have  so  frequently  given  that  they  will  sup- 
port the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  snflfrage  to  women  ratepayers. 

It  is  intereatingt  and  it  certainly  bears  out  my  view  that  the  im- 
proved tone  of  the  debate  was  due  to  women's  activity  in  politics,  to 
observe  that  in  those  regions  where  this  ameliorating  ini^uence  on 
manners  is  inoperative,  the  opponents  of  women's  progress  pQrsa& 
their  old  methods  of  misrepresentation  and  personalities.  The  Press 
is,  so  far  J  not  much  influenced  by  women's  work  in  politics,  and, 
therefore,  the  papers  which  oppose  women's  suffrage,  though  ther 
are  considerably  fewer  than  formerly,  have  not  materially  mended 
their  manners  nor  their  methods  of  controversy.  Those  who  favour 
women's  sufirage  are  called  in  one  journal  "  Tapers  and  Tadpoles." 
A  weekly  paper,  famed  for  inaccuracy,  justified  its  reputation  by 
attacking  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  gn  April  23,  because  it 
would  '*  give  a  vote  to  prostitutes  living  in  lodgings  "  ;  and  on  April 
30,  because  it  would  not.  The  same  paper  airily  talks  of  the 
"  political  women,  whose  interests  in  politics  is  generally  of  a  strictly 
personal  nature.''  **  Notoriety,"  it  says,  ''is  all  they  seek,  however 
much  they  may  talk  of  the  cause  which  they  honour  with  their 
support " ;  and  with  a  curious  power  of  mental  perversion  the  same 
paper  states  that  the  "  loaves  and  fishes'*  of  oflSce,  in  the  shape  of 
notoriety,  are  the  great  attraction  to  women  of  political  affairs.  Con- 
sidering that  there  are  absolutely  no  loaves  and  fishes  of  office  in  the 
women's  political  world,  this  assertion  surpasses  in  temerity  anything 
that  has  hitherto  been  contributed  to  the  controversy,  except  the 
same  paper's  attribution  to  Mr.  Courtney  of  a  speech  expressing  "  a 
very  strong  and  even  bigoted  opinion  against  women's  franchiae." 

The  comic  papers,  one  and  all,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  depict 
the  women  who  desire  political  enfranchisement  as  hidebna  scare- 
crows ;  and  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  follows  suit  j 
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m  an  oration  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  that,  seeing  a  group 
of  girl-atudenta  on  the  platform  of  n  provincial  railway  station,  he  has 
ever  since  been  haunted  by  their  "  pantaloon-like"  appearance  and 
generally  nnattractive  aspect.  A  not  unnatural  terror  seized  him  at 
this  terrible  sight,  and  though  he  attributes  ugliness  in  a  girl  to  her 
mother  having  received  her  education  at  a  high  school,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  stopped  to  inquire  where  the  mothers  of  these  un- 
fortunate young  Indies  were  educated,  nor  to  make  any  inquiries  into 
the  life-history  of  their  fathers.  The  thought  saggests  itself,  how 
far  ugliuess,  disease,  headache,  and  want  of  vigour,  in  the  children, 
raay  be  the  result  of  the  "sins  of  the  fathers "'  rather  than  of  the 
learning  of  the  mothers.  Whether  these  poor  girls  were  ugly  becanae 
they  went  to  college,  or  went  to  college  because  ihey  were  ugly^  or 
whether  they  were  simply  in  the  chrysalis  state,  he  does  not  explain ; 
but  he  evidently  wished  to  establish  a  connection  in  the  niLuds  of  his 
hearers  between  learuing  and  personal  ugliness.  He  did  not,  how- 
•ever,  take  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  recent  changes  which 
almost  every  one  is  remarking  in  the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  English  girls.  The  number  of  tall  and  magniScently  developed 
girls  is  noticeably  on  the  increase  ;  one  can  go  nowhere  without 
noticing  that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  are  a  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers :  and  this  striking 
physical  development  has  taken  place  simultaneously  with  that  im- 
provement in  their  intellectual  training  which  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne  deplores. 

My  object  here  is  not,  however,  to  controvert  the  conclusions  at 
which  Sir  James  C.  Browne  appears  to  have  arrived  after  seeing  one 
group  of  twenty  students,  examining  on©  school  and  weighing  two 
tnen'a  and  one  woman's  brains,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
iwtivity  of  women  in  politics,  the  fact  that  they  have  begun  voluntarily 
to  do  work  which  politicians  on  all  sides  find  useful,  has  produced  a 
xjivilising  effect  upon  parliamentary  manners,  and  that  where  a  similar 
motive  for  courtesy  does  not  exist  the  opponents  of  the  progress  of 
women  towards  liberty  are  apt  to  fall  back  into  the  old  slough  of 
personalities  and  misrepresentation. 

Although  the  debate  on  Sir  Albert  Rollit*8  Bill  was  on  a  far 
fatgher  level  than  that  of  any  former  year  when  women's  suffrage  has 
l)een  discussed  in  Parliament,  yet  the  arguments  against  the  Bill 
were  as  inconsequent  and  as  mutually  destructive  as  they  ever  had 
t»een.  The  opponents  of  women's  suffrage  were  rather  unkind  to 
their  chief  spokesman,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith.  One  after  another,  as 
they  rose,  they  expressed  their  desire  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  honourable  member  for  the 
Flint  Burghs*  The  frequent  assertion  that  women  did  not  want 
the  suffrage  waa  counterbalanced  by  the    contrary  assertion — often 
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proceeding  from  the  same  speaker — that  if  a  few  women  had  it,  they 
wonld  valae  it  so  highly  as  to  insist  that  all  other  women  ehonld  he 
allowed  also  to  possess  it.     Women  don't  want  the  snffirage,  bnt  men 
who  wish  to  vote  against  it  desire  the  protection  of  the  ballot  to 
shield  them  from  the  anger  of  the  women  in  their  constitaencieB. 
Women  don*t  want  the  suffrage,  and  the  men  who  vote  for  it  aro 
coerced  by  their  female  relatives,  and  support  it  becanse  they  love  a  qniet 
life  at  home.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  '^  I  admit 
that  we  have  often  as  legislators  been  most  unfaithful  gnardiana  of 
her  (woman's)  rights  to  moral  and  social  equality."     Mr.  Bryce  stated 
that  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
the  injustice  of  the  law  to  women.     Both  of  them  appeal  to  believe 
that  these  failures  of  justice  belong  entirely  to  the  past.    They  did  not 
observe  that  an  attempt  to  remove  the  gross  injustice  to  women  of 
the  English   Divorce  Act  had  been  defeated  the  night  before  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill  came  on  by  seventy-one  votes  to  forty.     They 
did  not  observe  that  Parliament  never  interferes  with  the  indostiial 
occupations  of  women  except  still  further  to  restrict  them ;  that  tiie 
law  gives  a  wife  no  rights  of  guardianship  over  her  children  while  hiar 
husband  lives ;  that  the  demand  of  women  factory  workers  and  women 
engaged  in  education  for  women  factory  inspectors  and  women  school 
inspectors  attracts  no  practical  attention  from  our  legislators.     The 
opponents  of  women's  suffrage  said  again  and  again  in  the  debate  that 
women  are  not  a  class,  and  then  went  on  to  assume  that  they  were 
a  class,  with  interests  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  men; 
and  that  if  women  had  votes,  all  the  women  would  be  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  men  on  the  other.      **  Women  are  not  a  class/*  said  Mr. 
Bryce,  *'  they  are  our  mothers,  sisters,  wives."    Would  it  be  too  great 
an  effort  of  imagination  to  him  and  those  who  use  a  similar  line  of 
argument  to  attempt,  in  their  own  minds,  to  reverse  the  situation  : 
to  suppose  a  House  of  Commons  elected  entirely  by  women  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  women,  and  then  when  the  poor  excluded  men  asked 
for  some  share  at  any  rate  in  representation;  would  they  be  satisfied 
if  some  fair  lady  assured  them  they  did  not  require  representation  ? 
**  They  are  not  a  class.     Are  they  not  our  brothers,  our  fathers,  our 
husbands  ?  '*     I  think  this  would  be  but  cold  comfort,  a  Barmecide's 
feast,  to  the  men  who  wanted  to  have  a  share  in  managing  their  own 
affairs. 

Another  rather  curious  feature  of  the  debate  was  the  reference  that 
was  made  by  more  than  one  opponent  of  the  Bill  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  municipal  franchise.  Parliament  is  perfectly  ready  in 
the  future,  though  it  has  been  a  little  remiss  in  the  past,  they  said, 
to  do  justice  to  women,  and  they  were  admitted  to  the  municipal 
franchise  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  quite  by  accident,  when  nearly 
every  cne  was  asleep !     This  is  really  too  modest.     The  Parliament 
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of  1872  might  have  doo©  good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame, 
but  this  does  not  explain  why  women  have  been  admitted,  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  whole  House,  to  the  County  Council  vote,  and 
why  men  of  all  parties  admit  that  the  working  of  women's  snffrage  has 
been  prodnctive  of  much  good  and  of  no  harm  whatever. 

The  physical  force  argument  was  heard  a  good  deal  during  the 
debate.  It  was  sufficiently  answered  by  Mr  Balfour,  who  pointed 
ont  that  the  physical  force^  which  in  the  last  resort  is  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  is  not  now  obtained  by  the  mobilisation  of  amateur  soldiers 
each  shouldering  his  rifle,  but  from  a  trained  and  highly  organised 
force^  which  all  citizens,  men  and  women  alike,  combine  to  pay  for. 
Exactly  the  same  argument  might  have  been  applied  to  the  municipal 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Physical  force  is  a  necessary  factor  in 
municipal  government,  but  women  supply  it  just  aa  the  vast  majority 
of  men  supply  it,  not  by  furnishing  it  in  their  own  persons,  but  by 
paying  for  it  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  control  by  the  executive 
government  of  the  armed  forces  by  which  the  authority  of  the  law 
would,  in  the  last  resort,  be  vindicated,  is  the  essential  thing ;  it  is 
not  essential  that  the  electorate,  on  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
whom  the  choice  of  the  executive  government  depends,  should  them- 
selves possess  a  preponderance  of  physical  force.  It  is  doubtful  now, 
at  the  present  moment,  whether  it  does  so  ;  it  certainly  did  not 
daring  all  the  hundreds  of  years  that  the  parliamentary  franchise  was 
restricted  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  adult  males  of  the  country. 

Another  argument  that  was  repeated  by  more  than  one  speaker 
was  that  no  civilised  country  in  the  world  has  ever  tried  women's 
sui&age.  It  might  be  fairly  retorted  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
so  fit  aa  England  to  be  the  first  in  this  great  extension  of  the 
principle  of  representative  government.  England  is  the  birthplace  of 
modern  representative  government.  Why  should  she  not  continue  to 
lead  as  she  has  led  before  ?  English  women  have,  even  more,  I 
think,  than  the  women  of  other  countries,  although  some  forward 
movement  is  visible  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  been  fore- 
most in  the  social,  industrial  and  intellectual  renaissance  which  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  present  century.  It  is  a  curious  argu- 
ment to  proceed  from  lladicals,  that  they  are  so  afraid  of  England 
being  first ;  they  would  like  her  to  lag  behind  ;  and  let  the  experi- 
ment of  making  representative  government  really  representative  of  the 
whole  nation  instead  of  only  representative  of  less  than  half  of  it,  be 
tried  in  some  State  with  less  firmly  established  institutions,  a  lees 
orderly  and  decorous  society,  a  less  highly  organised  industrial  system, 
less  profound  sympathy  between  men  and  women  in  the  fields  of 
religious  aspiration  and  social  reform.  England's  advantages  in  all 
these  respects  make  her  of  all  countries  the  one  that  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  set  the  example.     There  is  no  great  cleavage  between  men 
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and  women  here  as  there  is  in  France,  Spain  and  iL&ly  in  religions 
thought.      Men  and  women  are  working  aide  by  Bid©  now  in  England 

in  almost  every  department  of  national  life,  incladlog  politics  ;  we 
agk  that  their  political  status  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  their 
actual  social  statue. 

The  timidity  that  cries  out  in  terror  lest  England  should  be  the  first 
State  to  enfranchise  women,  may  very  possibly  be  set  at  rest  before 
the  subject  is  debated  again  in  the  House  of  Commons*  The  same 
copy  of  the  Timt's  that  reported  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Cammons, 
also  reported  that  a  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  had  been  carried  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  seventy  to  thirty- 
four.  T^ast  antnmn  Women's  Suffrage  was  only  lost  in  the  Upper 
House  in  New  Zealand  (having  passed  the  Lower  House  by  large 
majorities)  by  two  votes.  A  telegram  in  the  Tinua  on  May  12 
stated  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Women's  Sulfrage  Bill,  which 
has  been  introduced  this  year  by  Sir  John  Hall  in  the  New  Zealand 
House  of  Representatives,  will  pa^s  both  Houses,  and  become  Jaw. 
The  Government  has  agreed  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  passing 
of  the  Bill.  In  1890  Womea's  Sujfrage  was  only  lost  in  its  final 
stage  in  South  AustTalia  by  one  vote.  If  Englaod  is  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  first,  she  has  no  time  to  lose.  The  nursing-mother 
of  great  uatioos  will  show  herself  worthy  o£  her  traditions  when 
she  admits  her  daughters  to  citizenship.  We  are  on  the  right  road 
to  secure  this  through  the  spontaneous  action  of  women's  political 
associationSj  and  through  the  effect  produced  on  all  thoughtful  minds 
by  the  incongruity  of  encouraging  women  to  do  political  work,  while 
withholding  from  them  the  fir&t  elementary  guarantee  of  political 
liberty. 

MlLLICENT  GARltETT    FaWCETT. 


THE  recent  division  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  seems  to  have 
surprised  many  and  to  have  disconcerted  not  a  few.  Great  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  muster  all  the  forces  that  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  against  the  Bill.  A  most  formidable  "  whip  "  had  been  issned, 
aigned  by  three  or  four  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  by  possibly  higher  powers. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  led  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samnel  Smith. 
Nevertheless,  the  second  reading  was  rejected  by  a  feeble  majority  of 
23  ;  and  there  are  sanguine  spirits  who  say  that  if  another  powerful 
opponent  had  not  been  prevented  by  illness  from  speaking  against 
the  Bill  the  second  reading  would  have  been  carried.  Too  high  a 
negative  value  is  thus  attributed  to  the  argument  of  the  absentee,  bot 
the  result  of  the  division  was  a  revelation  and  a  disappointoient.  ; 
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larp  contrast  to  the  note  of  triamph  sounded  beforehand,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  perplexed.  There  had  been  sad  miscalculation  some- 
where, betraying  him  into  a  tticticfil  error.  I  have  heard  he  is  already 
reconsidering  hia  position.  1  do  not  believe  this,  thoogh  the  report 
is  not  in  itself  iocredible.  Those  who  remember  how  the  language 
he  used  in  J  870,  against  **  unsettling,  not  to  Fay  uprooting,  the  old 
landmarks  of  society  which  are  far  deeper  than  any  of  those  political 
distinctions  which  separate  parties,"  had  disappeared  in  1871  when 
it  was  admitted  that  "  there  was  more  presumptive  ground  for  the 
change  than  opponents  were  disposed  to  own/*  and  it  seemed  that  if 
women  could  only  vote  by  proxy,  as  in  Italy,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  vote,  could  not  be  surprised  if,  in  1893,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  found 
partinsr  company  with  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  his  correspondent  of  1892. 
It  i?,  perhaps,  too  much  to  think  that  Mr.  Smith  may  go  over  with 
him. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  dwell  on  the  immediate  significance  and 
promise  of  the  division  of  the  27th  of  ApriL  I  revert  to  it  in  the 
tirat  place  to  note  with  surprise  what  appears  to  me  the  simplicity  of 
so  many  opponents  of  the  women's  vote  in  not  recognising  how  far 
they  have  practically  committed  themselves  to  it.  Every  political  party 
has  its  auxiliary  association  of  women.  Their  aid  is  employed,  nay, 
invited,  in  all  elections.  Women  are  not  merely  competent  to  have 
opinions  of  their  own,  they  are  apostolic  missionaries  charged  with  the 
duty  of  disseminating  the  opinions  they  entertain.  They  can  teach  the 
male  voter  how  to  vote ;  they  may  even  conduct  him  to  the  poll ;  but 
th^y  have  not  the  ability  to  vote  themselves,  and  there  are  fatal 
obstacles  to  their  entering  the  polling-booth.  And  even  this  impene- 
trable temple  they  can  penetrate  annually,  or  oflener  than  annually.  If 
they  are  ratepayers  in  a  town,  they  can  vote  once  a  year  at  the 
sectional  renewal  of  the  Town  Council.  Whether  in  town  or  country 
they  can  vote  annually  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  though^  indeed, 
this  is  don©  upon  papers  collected  by  the  police.  If  living  within 
the  area  of  a  School  Board  they  are  not  unequal  to  the  handling  of 
the  cumulative  vote  every  third  year.  They  vote  for  C'ounty  Coun- 
cillors at  the  t^ame  interval  in  eveiy  county.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  all  these  powers  and  capacities  vanish  when  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  comes  around — say,  once  in  five  years.  I  read  with 
respectful  astonishment  the  report  of  a  political  meeting  held  a  few 
weeks  since  in  a  south-western  watering-place.  The  town  is  the 
Bcene  of  a  keen  political  struggle.  Parties  are  narrowly  divided. 
Each  side  believes  it  will  win ;  but  whilst  Unionists  and  Home 
Rnlers  dispute  the  future,  all  are  agreed  that  if  the  sitting  member  is 
displaced  it  will  be  by  the  wife  of  his  antagonist  rather  than  by  the 
antagonist  himself.  This  charming  lady  addressed  the  meeting  of 
which  I  ppeak.      I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Irish  Question  la 
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one  of  some  complicatioiL  A  reasoned  judgment  upon  it  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  present,  some  power  of  exam- 
ining evidence,  some  capacity  of  measuring  the  power  and  permaaenGj 
of  popular  movement.  This  lady  was  equal  to  all  this.  She  argued 
and  exhorted  and  probably  persuaded  some  of  her  hearers,  and  tlien,  at 
the  close  of  all — here  the  astonishment  comes  in — she  deprecated 
women  having  the  Parliamentary  vote  because  they  were  really  un- 
equal to  the  duties  it  involved.  If  the  conclusion  had  been  that 
women  were  not  always  consdous  of  the  comedy  of  things  one  could 
not  have  denied  it,  tiiough  it  might  have  been  added,  '^  nor  men 
either ; "  but  the  contradiction  between  the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
and  its  final  avowal  can  only  be  the  subject  of  decorous  amnaemeni. 
The  speaker  could  not  have  thought  that  she  was  herself  incapable  of 
political  judgment,  and  yet  I  suppose  she  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
pretty  Pharisaism  of  saying  that  she  and  a  few  like  her  were  not  as 
other  women  are,  their  detached  and  gifted  minds  being  the  rare 
attributes  of  a  few,  and  not  possessed  by  the  populace  of  women. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  are  conscious  of  the  contradiction  of 
employing  women  as  political  agents  and  denying  them  votes,  and 
who  know  that  this  contradiction  cannot  be  maintained.  They  see 
what  is  coming ;  but  they  like  it  none  the  more.  If  women  work 
with  'them  and  for  them  it  is  almost  against  their  will.  They  have 
been  dragged  into  tolerating  their  allies.  The  political  woman  is  to 
them  a  monstrosity.  They  foresee,  however  much  it  may  be  part  of 
the  fatal  development  of  the  race,  a  destruction  of  woman's  character. 
It  is  destined  to  become  rough,  hai*d,  coarse,  dead  to  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities, and  disdainful  of  the  finer  manners,  if  not  morals  of  the  sex. 
Towards  men  of  this  way  of  thinking  I  have  a  very  tender  feeling. 
I  would  fain  give  them  the  gentlest  of  hands  to  lead  them  to  take  a 
little  step  out  of  their  present  environment.  They  are  of  an  affectionate, 
sympathetic  nature,  easily  touched  by  the  beauty  that  has  grown  out 
of  past  relations,  easily  solicitous  of  the  changes  of  the  future.  Is  it 
a  commonplace  to  suggest  that  anxieties  like  theirs  have  been  felt  at 
every  successive  movement  which  has  enlarged  the  range  of  woman's 
thoughts  and  the  sphere  of  her  activities  ?  There  has  been  a  movement, 
slow  but  continuous,  and  every  step  of  it  has  provoked  a  tremulous 
solicitude  I  should  be  the  last  to  reprehend.  We  may  see  in  the 
contemporary  life  of  the  globe  all  the  stages  of  this  development,  and 
wherever  we  go  we  meet  the  same  ready  repugnance  to  any  change 
from  what  is.     If  it  be  true  that 

*•  In  the  ever  closed  hareem, 

As  in  our  open  Western  home, 
Sheds  womanhood  her  starry  beam, 
Over  our  being's  busy  foam  ; "  . 

it  is  also  true  that  the  lord  of  the  hareem  does  not  doubt  that  womanhood 
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would  be  ruined  and  the  world  come  to  wrack  if  the  hareera  were  opened. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  tbis  point.  I  would  only  ask  those  whose 
minds  may  turn  to  Mrs.  Jellaby  and  Booriobhoolagha  to  remember  that 
we  must  compare  the  beat  realisation  of  the  exclusively  domestic  type, 
bsorbed  in  the  ministration  of  domestic  comforts  and  domestic  pleasures 
— ^a  type  not  to  be  despised— with  the  best  realisation  of  that  other 
variety  which  adds  to  a  faithful  and  full  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
home  a  watchful  sympathy  with  the  How  of  national  life  and  some  in- 
telligent observation  of  the  diverse  movements  of  other  families  of  man. 
Compare  best  with  best,  and  say  which  is  the  better  of  the  two  ;  re- 
membering also  that  use,  hablt^  tradition  have  brought  about  a  close 
approximation  to  the  realisation  of  the  one  ideal ;  while  in  respect  of 
the  other  we  may  note*  that  the  courage  of  pioneers  is  almost  neces- 
sarily a  little  lacking  in  the  grace  which  is  the  after-growth  of  an 
assured  custom. 

I  have,  however,  another  word  to  say,  and  this  is  indeed  my  prime 
motive  in  writing  this  note.  If  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  been 
slackening,  as  it  may  well  have  been,  I  beg  a  revival  of  it.  The 
problem  of  labour  is  the  question  of  the  hour.  Political  parties  are 
to  be  rent,  severed  and  fissured  by  social  and  economic  faults  and 
uplifts.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  hero,  who  resolved  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  youth  to  extinguish  pauperism,  is  among  us  with  a  whole  bevy 
of  companions  in  desire.  I  would  submit  to  those  who  are  preoccupied 
with  matters  like  these,  whether  a  reconsideration  of  the  position  of 
woman  in  our  social  system  is  not  vital  to  any  lasting  amendment  of 
the  condition  of  the  people.  The  old  notion,  which  still  holds  sway 
over  our  thooghts  and  lives,  was  that  women  should  be  trained  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  and  there  an  end.  This  principle  prevails  almost 
universally  among  the  higher  and  upper  middle  classes,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  obligation  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  rulers  of  the  household  for  the  decent  if 
meagre  existence  of  those  women  who  fail  in  their  future.  The 
unmarried  woman  of  their  ranks  has  bread  and  butter^  and 
perhaps  pocket  money  enough  for  decent  duties.  At  best  this 
is  rather  a  poor  outlook,  but  as  we  descend  the  ranks  of  gentility 
e  meet  with  an  appalling  number  of  women  not  furnished  with 
rtnne  to  live  without  work,  nor  prepared  by  training  to  live  by 
work.  Still  lower  down  some  kind  of  preparation  becomes  inevitable, 
bat  it  is  slipshod,  irregular,  chanceful,  not  regarded  as  of  serious 
moment.  I  need  not  dwell  on  some  of  the  frightful  consequences  that 
follow.  Even  where  honest  lives  are  maintained  there  is  a  continual 
npgrowing  of  armies  of  unskilled  labourers  working  for  miserable 
wages,  only  too  consonant  with  the  worth  of  the  work  they  do  :  and  the 
women  who  get  married  not  seldom  aggravate  the  evil  by  trying  to 
eke  out  their  livelihood  by  taking  any  remuneration   that  may  be 
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offered  for  tbeir  brokea  labour.  In  the  end  the  workhoase  recekes 
the  survivors  who  have  been  dragged  through  life,  liring  from  haod 
to  month,  with  no  thought  on  the  part  of  themseWes  or  of  any  one 
aboat  them,  of  a  differently  ordered  exi&tence.  Society  can  not  be 
reformed  unlegs  woman's  lot  be  regarded  in  another  fas^hion.  We 
mnst  get  right  ways  of  thinking  about  her.  If  the  old  not  iocs  were 
ever  tenable  they  are  hopelessly  at  fault  in  view  of  modem  industrial 
organiaation.  Working  men  do  not  provide  for  their  dependent  women, 
and  it  ie  idle  to  Bay  that  they  unght.  They  cannot  do  so  except  by 
trainiDg  them  for  work.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  contradiction 
between  the  theories  so  many  men  profess  and  the  facts  they  endure  is 
due  to  a  want  of  morality  io  men  in  not  acting  up  to  their  professed 
theories  ;  and  the  trne  remedy  la  not  to  be  found  in  the  abandonment 
of  theory  and  enthronement  of  fact  but  in  the  reformation  of  fact  so  as 
to  conform  to  theory.  If  men  do  not  rise  to  the  standard  of  their 
obligations  in  ensuring  to  woman  a  reserved  life  of  domesticitiee,  let  us 
not  say  there  is  no  such  obligation.  I  join  heartily  in  the  protest 
against  accepting  evil  as  permanent  and  neces&ary  because  it  ia  wide- 
spread and  appears  to  be  increasing ;  but  that  women  should  be 
factors  in  our  economic  life  is  I  believe  a  good,  a  real  good,  we 
should  do  our  best  to  extend.  That  large  masses  of  women  should 
find  tbeir  place  in  onr  induatrial  and  commercial  organisation,  and 
should  be  trained  to  fill  the  place  so  found,  is  the  true  wity  to  better 
the- position  of  themselves  and  of  men  also.  Few  will  deny  that  it 
may  be  better  for  women  to  be  brought  up  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  themselves,  but  many  may  be  slow  to  understand  how  the 
position  of  men  can  be  thereby  bettered.  Will  you  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  be  thus  multiplying  rivals  for  men's  work,  and  rivals  ready  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages  ?  Men  suffer  already  from  the  compe- 
tition of  women,  and  you  propose  to  increase  it.  It  is  hard  doctrine, 
an  illustration  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  Shady  Truths,  but  still 
the  doctrine  is  sound,  that  the  organisation  of  woman's  work  will 
better  the  condition  of  men.  It  is  obvious  that  if  large  numbers  of 
women  are  converted  from  mere  consumers  into  helpers  in  production, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  mass  of  products  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  mouths  to  be  fed.  What  has  been 
called  the  National  Dividend  will  be  enlarged,  the  divisors  remaining 
the  same.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  another  way,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  arguments  against  the  utilisation  of  women  as  producers  are 
the  same  as  those  against  the  use  of  machines ;  those  who  employ 
such  arguments  confine  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  displace- 
ment of  labour  immediately  resulting,  they  do  not  carry  their 
minds  forward  to  the  gains  that  follow  readjustment.  We  witness 
now  the  worst  experiences  in  the  competition  of  the  unskilled,  we 
shall  go  through  no  worse,  and  we  shall  arrive  in  fairer  hi        b  when 
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women's  labour  is  frankly  recog^nised,  traioed,  and  organised  as  part 
of  the  ecoQomy  of  the  world.  And,  to  return  after  a  long  digression, 
the  recognition  of  woman  as  a  worker  and  the  recognition  of  woman  as 
a  voter  are  part  of  one  and  the  same  movements  Side  hj  side  the 
advance  is  made,  and  each  step  assists  the  other.  ^Ir.  Gladstone  was 
ready  to  confess  years  ago,  before  he  was  beguiled  by  an  ill-thiaking 
Whip  into  writing  an  ill-thought  letter,  that  the  question  of  the  vote 
concerned  the  woman  worker  more  than  any  other.  It  concerns  her 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  immediate  and  by  reflex  action.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  a  vote  is  in  itself  a  small  thing,  especially  to  thone 
whose  minds  have  been  already  quickened  by  all  the  impalses  and 
sympathies  of  political  thought ;  but  the  character  of  the  sex  as  & 
whole,  and  the  status  of  the  woman-worker  in  particular,  must  be 
improved  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  that  have  environed  and 
cramped  her  activities.  And,  as  all  things  are  moving  to  this  end, 
we  may  await  with  serenity  what  promises  to  be  the  near  achievement 
of  the  next  step  in  the  progress, 
^K  Leonard  Courtney, 

W  rilHE  admission  of  women  to  the  full  citizens'  rights  which  are 
I  JL  correlative  to  the  performance  of  citizens'  duties  is  suddenly 
I  brought  very  much  nearer  by  a  curious  combination  uf  circumstances, 
^^L  iome  of  which  seemed  at  first  sight  most  disadvantageous  to  it. 
^"  Essentially  a  Liberal  measure,  a  logical  development  of  Liberal 
principles — only  reconcilable  with  the  nobler  side  of  Toryism  by  means 
of  considerable  historical  research,  and  of  still  more  historical  imagi- 
nation—  it  has  of  recent  years  been  more  attractive  to  the  Tory  than 
to  the  Liberal  party  for  reasons  which  are  more  obvious  to  men  than 
to  women,  if  indeed  they  are  not  solely  visible  to  the  eye  which  creates 
what  it  sees.  For  nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  that  Conservatism 
which  remains  untaught  by  Liberalism — a  Conservatism  becoming 
daily  rarer — than  to  sanction  the  doctrine  that  a  mere  human  demand 
for  justice  and  freedom  has  a  claim  to  be  satisfied,  unless  it  is  bucked 
up  by  force,  or  the  stringent  requiremeots  of  policy.  But  it  happens 
that  the  women's  franchise  proposals  which  have  so  far  had  any 
appreciable  chance  in  Parliament  have  been  of  a  nature  that  led  some 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  to  think  that  they  would  end  in 
giving  a  proportionately  large  increase  of  voting  power  to  that  party, 
while  one  or  two  leaders  of  the  party  would,  under  happier  circum- 
etances  of  family  connection,  have  naturally  been  moderate  Liberals. 
And  80  a  certain   favour  is  shown   by  many  Tories  to   the  women's 
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demand  for  the  franchise.     The  managerg  of  the  PrimroBe  League 
hope  to  get  a  mass  of  yotes  from  among  the  '^  Damea/'  a  result  whidi. 
women  who  catch  floating  echoes  of  the  general  tone  of  .that  body: 
doubt.     It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rash  to  expect  political  actioiit 
from  people  whose  priTate  mot  cPordre  is,  ''As  little  politics  as  possible., 
yon  know,  dear !    Amuse  them.''   And  to  some  of  ns  who  have  lived  in 
Tory  households  nothing  is  more  entertaiuing  jbhan  the  notioa  that 
the  ordinary  Tory  man  will  see  his  way  to  endow  his  womankind,  or 
permit  them,  to  acquire  for  themselves  a  property  qualification,  orthiiti 
the  ordinary  Tory  woman  will  demean  herself  by  taking  the  neoesBaij; 
means  to  qualify  herself.     When  Torydom  gives  its  womankind  as 
much  freedom  and  independence  as  that,  Torydom  will  be  at  an  end.^ 
There  will,  it  is  true,  for  the  present  be  a  certain  body  of  Tory  women, 
women  who  are  real,  honest,  convinced  Tories ;  but  only  a  few  among 
them  are  persuadable  to  step  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  social 
custom  as  to.  vote.     The  experiences  of  canvi^ng  among  women 
voters  in  London  point  to  the  results  that,  while  that  vote  is  exeraia- 
able  by  more  women. who  call  themselves  Tories  than  one  wonld  have 
expected,  a  strangely  large  proportion  of  those  Tories  are  bedridden 
or  house-bound  by  age  and  infirmity,  while  the  Liberal  women  voters 
are  in  active  life  and  inclined  to  be  vitally  interested  in  politics.    This 
is  probably  the  case  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Yet  it  is  dismally  true  that  the  Liberal  leaders  are,  as  a  rule, 
strangely  adverse  to  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage.  It  is  nnnecesaary 
to  accumulate  evidence  of  this.  The  one  striking  instance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letter  is  enough.  But  Liberalism  has  never  been  less 
influenced  by  any  dictum  of  a  great  Liberal  leader  ;  and  the  chief 
result  of  that  pamphlet  has  been  to  show  once  more  that  in  Liberalism 
it  is  principles  that  stand,  and  that  vindicate  themselves  when  even 
the  greatest  men  stumble  and  err,  failing  to  see  where  principles  lead, 
and  permitting  their  clear  vision  to  be  befogged  by  old  mists  of 
Conservatism.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  said  that  his  whole  life  has 
been  a  long  learning  of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  and  if  his  younger 
disciples,  standing  on  the  forward  platform  he  has  built  for  them, 
entering  into  the  great  heritage  he  has  painfully  won  for  them,  have 
a  larger  hope  in  some  directions  than  he  has,  their  wider  vision  may 
be  gracefully  and  gratefully  counted  a  part  of  the  debt  they  owe  to 
him  as  an  exponent  of  truths  greater  and  higher  than  any  man  or 
any  age.  That  is  really  a  great  fact  in  modem  Liberalism,  a  fact 
paralleled  by  familiar  facts  in  domestic  life,  and  only  new  in  politics 
because  true  Liberalism  is  not  yet  old.  Succeeding  political  genera* 
tions,  while  relying  on  what  is  solid  and  useful  in  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  trusting  the  old  in  some  respects,  can  never  allow  the  growtli 
of  opinion,  the  pressure  of  opportunity,  to  be  cramped  and  counter- 
aotod  by  the  stiffer  and  slower  movement  of  earlier  and  more  wearied 
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workers.  It  is  of  the  esseacje  of  Liberalism  that  the  earlier  genera- 
tion should  expect  to  be  outstripped  by  eager  sQCcessors,  shoald  seek 
to  consolidate  the  gains  of  one  generation,  while  already  the  new 
generation  is  adding  to  the  heap.  So  Mr.  Gladstone's  failure  to 
appreciate  the  claims  of  the  women  of  England  to  freedom  is  not  a 
crashing  blow,  bat  only  an  incitement  to  action.  Indeed,  he  himself 
challenges  women  to  convince  him  that  they  desire  freedom.  It  is 
true  that  sach  an  expression  of  desire  ought  not  to  be  a  condition 
precedent ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  as  true  in  the  political  as  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  as  true  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  political  world,  as 
true  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  intellectual  world,  that  supply  creates 
demand.  And  the  demand,  however  feebly  made,  for  freedom  to  do 
a  duty,  however  dimly  discerued,  ought  to  be  fostered  and  stimulated 
like  every  other  nascent  social  growth. 

It  is  a  carious  testimony  to  Mr,  Gladstone's  education  of  his  country 
that  he  should  lag  behind  in  this  development  of  Liberal  principle, 
while  a  coercive  tyrant,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  has  learned  to  see  its  truth 
and  justice.  For  >rr.  Balfour's  willingness  to  admit  Irish  women  to 
municipal  freedom  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  conviction  that  he  will 
get  thereby  a  party  gain*  Few  and  far  between  will  be  the  Irish 
women  for  many  a  generation  who  will  put  a  Tory  into  any  place 
of  trust. 

The  great  thing  we  have  gaioed  by  this  Liberal  failare  to  check  a 
Tory  advance  is  that  the  whole  movement  has  been  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  party  ties,  while  left  free  to  use  party  power.  Grant 
that  at  the  first  election  at  which  women  vote  a  large  number  of 
women  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  live  and  to  think  seriously  will 
have  a  vote,  and  may  use  it,  and  may  cast  it  for  the  Tory  party ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  same  political  influences  will  tell  on 
the  mass  of  women  as  on  men,  and  that  party  which  best  serves 
the  country  may  count  on  the  adhesion  of  women.  The  mere  fact 
that  women  have  not,  except  among  the  numerically  few  *'  classes,'* 
Ven  accustomed  to  party  discipline,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  women 
have  been  trained  not  to  combine,  but  rather  to  act  in  isolation,  will 
secure  followers  for  the  best  leaders,  for  those  who  can  show  that  good 
will  follow  their  steps.  This  will  spur  the  two  parties  on  to  a  new  sort 
of  rivalry — a  rivalry,  it  is  true,  to  catch  votes,  but  to  catch  votes  for 
better  reasons  than  ever  before. 

The  late  dissensions  in  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  have  read 
a  strange  political  lesson  to  those  who  have  watched  them  closely.  A 
vigorons  band  of  women,  keen  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  devoted 
to  a  lender,  shamed  and  alarmed  by  the  organisation  of  the  women  of 
the  opposite  party,  set  to  work  to  combine  the  Liberal  women  of 
England.  Within  their  ranks  were  some  who  saw  that  no  such  com- 
hinafioTi  omiM  «»fr«nd  b*»forR  the  world  if  it  failed  to  declare  what 
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eternal  Liberaliam  dematada  for  the  emancipation  of  women.  The 
OTigioal  majority  were  content  and  evea  anxious  to  be  mere  toole  for 
the  use  of  the  men  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  original  minority  knew 
that  a  political  tool  is  not  a  political  power,  and  that  if  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  be  Etrengthened,  aa  well  as  Liberal  principles  propagated , 
it  most  be  by  reeponsible,  free,  thocightfal,  educated,  earnestly  con- 
vinced Liberals,  Such  Liberals  are  not  to  be  produced  by  recruitiBg 
women  to  work  for  any  man  whom  the  Liberal  men  of  their  neigh* 
bourhood  may  for  any  re^ason  wish  or  consent  to  return  to  l^arUament^ 
nor  by  assuring  women  that  their  interefits  as  women  are  best  served 
by  their  depending  on  '4nflnencing  "  the  men  of  their  hoaseholds — 
shoald  they  have  any  hon^ebolds^  or  any  men  in  them,  or  &nj  men 
susceptible  to  "  influencSj"  or  if  they  themselves  happened  to  hare 
"inflaence"  to  exercisei 

The  rubbish  that  is  talked  about  women's  **  influence,"  a  thing 
always  treated  as  quit©  different  in  nature  from  the  inflaenoe  of  men 
on  each  other,  inclines  one  to  use  the  Italian  form,  **  inBmemsa." 
It  seems  to  have  ranch  the  same  weakening  and  demoralising  effect 
upon  those  liable  to  its  infection. 

This  original  minority  stoutly  maintained,  against  heavy  odds,  that 
women  mi^t  not  only  press  on  the  questions  acknowledged  by  th& 
Liberal  party  to  be  of  prime  importance,  but  must  carefully  study 
and  then  force  on  public  attention  the  grievances  of  womeru  The 
first  dispute  in  the  Annual  Council  arose  when  four  ladies  accompanied 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  when  he  first  offered  himself  to  the  public  sympathy 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  the 
public  reports  of  his  tour  as  members  of  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation. 

This  action  was  objected  to,  and  was  disavowed  at  the  following 
Council.  Though  that  dispute  has  receded  into  the  background,  it 
marked  the  first  line  of  cleavage,  and  to  a  certain  degree  that  line  of 
cleavage  has  been  persistent.  Several  of  the  ladies  who  took  that  oonrso 
have  been  leaders  in  the  effort  to  impose  upon  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation  a  position  of  abject  subordination  to  the  nses  of  the  Men's 
Liberal  Federation,  and  a  policy  of  silence  on  the  topic  of  women's 
suffrage.  They  have — with  other  women  not  involved  in  that  first  dis- 
pute, who  have  subsequently  joined  their  party — steadily  di£conraged 
the  consideration  of  topics  primarily  important  to  women. 

At  the  Annual  Council  Meeting  of  last  year  this  party  in  the 
Federation  endeavoured  to  confine  discussion  to  the  mere  business 
routine  of  the  Federation,  and  to  restrict  the  eager  workers  delegated 
from  all  over  the  country  to  applauding  the  topics  of  the  men's  pro- 
gramme, and  discussing — without  passing  resolutions — a  few  women's 
questions  under  very  narrow  limits  of  time.  The  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  of  their  speakers  has  acquired  a  curious  habit  of  add]       ing 
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: 


her  fellow  workers  as  though  their  knowledge  and  logical  power  were 
amall»  and  saggesting  that  their  desire  for  eofranchisement  ought  not 
to  be  gratified  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  delegates  had  not 
realised  this  position  last  year,  and  had  only  come  up  full  of  "  zeal 
without  knowledge  "  for  their  foremost  women.  The  result  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been  for  the  women's  cause.  The  women  who 
hold  that  women  who  work  should  also  think,  and  that  women  who 
think  should  think  and  work  for  aU  the  nation- — especially  for  those 
not  yet  free  and  those  not  yet  able  to  think  and  work  for  themselves 
— for  the  poor,  the  young,  the  oppressed,  the  wronged,  the  ruined — 
these  women  were  stung  to  a  gpreat  resolve,  and  this  year's  Council  has 
Been  the  fruits  of  their  determination.  Among  these  women  were  a  few 
whose  devotion,  capacity,  and  circumstances  enabled  them  to  give  the 
whole  year  to  the  work  of  rousing  the  Liberal  women  of  England^ 
They  pressed  the  demand  that  the  franchise  should  be  granted  to 
women  on  the  same  terras  as  it  is  or  may  be  granted  to  men ;  and 
with  a  band  of  helpers  went  to  all  parts  of  the  country  with  thie  as 
their  rallying  cry.  In  many  places  they  found  a  people  ready  to  hear 
them.  Workers  for  social  purity^  for  temperance,  for  all  the  thousand 
and  one  forms  of  social  adv^auce  have  long  been  more  or  less  clearly 
aware  that  to  work  in  all  these  lines  without  direct  power  to  insist  on 
necessary  changes  in  the  law  is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air,  and  they 
sprang  to  the  call  to  come  and  get  more  effectual  weapons  for  their 
warfare.  In  many  a  quiet  village  the  women,  when  invited  to  come 
and  hear  the  women  speakers  who  told  them  that  they  ought  to 
demand  the  vote  for  themselves,  said  :  '*  Well,  we  were  thin  king  it 
were  our  turn  now.  The  men's  'ad  it  some  years,"  This  new 
activity  attracted  at  first  no  great  attention.  But  when  the  last  date 
for  the  affiliation  of  new  associations  drew  near,  it  became  obvious 
that  tlie  Progressive  party  largely  outnumbered  their  opponents 
who  had  pro]>osed  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  The  former  majority  now 
lost  their  self-control,  and  instead  of  accepting  the  defeat  which  they 
foresaw,  a  defeat  only  complementary  to  that  which  they  had  them« 
selves  inflicted  the  previous  year,  threw  up  the  sponge  and  retired 
from  the  Federation — not  without  disorder. 

But  all  this  has  been  treated  by  the  snc^jessful  working  pirty  as 
the  mere  passing  ebullition  of  surprised  vexation.  Advances  of  the 
most  patient  and  determined  kind  have  been  made  to  the  really 
valued  and  valuable  workers  among  those  who  thus  retired  in  con- 
fusion. It  bids  fair  to  be  the  story  of  Libei'al  Unionism  over  again. 
Some  have  already  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Progressists — now  the 
Liberal  Federation  again — and  others  are  likely  to  follow  as  the  whole 
question  becomes  better  understood  in  the  country.  An  effort  will 
probably  be  mide  to  start  another  body  of  workers,  to  be  ae 
Liberal  as  the  leEs  Liberal  men  will  permit  them  to  be,  and  the  end 
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of  that  arf&Dgement,  like  the  end  of  Liberal  Umonlsm,  u  not  jet 
dear. 

But  tte  maBS^ — tlie  rapidly  gi*owiDg  mass — of  liberal  woroen  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  growing  in  numbers,  in  knowledge,  in  thooght- 
fain  ess  ^  in  vigour,  in  power,  will  Btand  hj  the  side  of  the  Liberal 
men  \  often  leadings  some  times  sparring  them  on  to  greater  and  more 
self- forgetting  efforta  for  the  Liberal  cause,  until  the  day  sball  come 
when  English  Libemlism  shall  know  no  diBtinction  of  sex,  bnfc  only 
a  true  and  rautaal  service  of  men  and  women  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

We  are  struggling  not  for  English  women  alone,  bnt  for  all  the 
women^  degraded,  miserable,  unheard -of,  for  whose  life  and  happin^s 
England  has  daily  to  answer  to  God,  whose  cause  is  jet  to  be  beard, 
whose  right  is  ere  long  to  be  maintained. 

We  are  struggling,  not  for  women  all  the  world  over  only,  but  for 
the  true  and  only  way  in  which  the  government  of  the  world  can  be 
justly  and  well  condnoted — for  the  government  on  right  principles  of 
all  the  people,  by  all  tlie  people,  for  all  the  people. 


8ahab  M,  Sheldon  Amos. 


FORMS  OF  HOKE  RULE :    A  REPLY. 


IN  the  April  number  of  the  CoNTEMroRARY  Review •  appeared  an 
article  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  Q.C.,  M. P..  entitled  '*  Forma  of  Home 
Rule."  Mr.  Keid,  in  common  with  many  more  of  the  younger 
OladstODianB,  recognises  the  fact,  which  the  official  leaders  of  his 
party  so  curiously  refuse  to  see,  that  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  to  be 
euccesafal,  must  be  the  outcome  of  public  opinion,  matured  after  a 
fait  discussion  of  its  details,  and  must  not  (like  the  unfortunate  Bill 
of  188(3)  be  merely  a  measure  sprung  suddenly  upon  the  country, 
which  is  peremptorily  bidden  to  swallow  it  entirely  as  it  stands, 
without  venturing  to  criticise  any  of  its  details.  Moreover,  the 
article  referred  to  is  itself  marked  by  a  moderation  and  an  evident 
readiness  to  give  a  patient  consideration  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  conscientiously  accept  all  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  are  invited,  and  a  disposition  to  grapple  with  dilBcult 
details,  which  do  not  always  distinguish  Gladstonian  utterances. 

No  man,  who  has  given  a  calm  consideration  to  the  subject,  can 
doubt  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unstatesmanlike,  and  a  source  of 
extreme  danger  to  the  Kmpire,  to  allow  the  Home  Rule  question  to 
remain  unsettled  longer  than  can  be  avoided.  It,  in  truth,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  open  wound,  or  sore,  in  the  Constitution,  which 
threatens,  unless  speedily  closed,  to  sap  its  strength  or  possibly  even 
to  prove  fatal  to  it.  So  long  as  peace  continues,  it,  perhaps,  is  no 
more  than  a  grave  inconvenience.  Bat  it  is  this,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  since  it  intereferes  with  the  prompt  consideration  of  many 
social  questions  of  the  highest  importance  and  utmost  urgency*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  legislative  achievements  of  the  present  Unioni&t 
Govemnient  are  surely  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Gladstonian  cry  that 
•  •*  Fonna  of  Homs  Rule,"  by  R  T.  Beid.  Q.r,^  M.P.,  at  p.  472,  anU, 
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*^  Ireland  blocks  the  way/'  and  that  nothing  can  be  aooompliahed  in 
the  way  of  social  legislation  till  this  burning  question  shall  be  settled 
and  got  out  of  the  way.     They  at  least  sufficiently  prove  that,  if  the 
country  is  content  to  have  a  Unionist  Grovemment,  it  can    do   so 
without  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  every  one  of  its  legitimate  wishes 
to   the    attainment   of   this  object.     At  the  same  time,  no  candid 
Unionist  can  deny  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  question  does 
cause    some    delay   in  dealing   speedily   with   social    and   internal 
questions  which  were  long  ago  ripe  for  legislation,  and  renders  it  far 
more  difficult  to  approach  and  adequately  discuss  them  than  it  need 
otherwise  be.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  ignore  altogether  the  danger 
which  would  arise  if  a  great  war  should  occur,  even  though  it  should 
be  a  less  serious  one  than  that  which  happened  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  involved  a  terrific  struggle  for  national  existence.    Since, 
too,  even  in  the  view  of  Unionists,  the  Home  Rule  question  involves 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  ConstitatioD 
itself,  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that,  though  the  contentions  of  party  strife 
are  well  enough  so  long  as  the  po8se89ion  of  office  is  tiie  prindpal  stake 
for  which  the  political  game  is  played,  yet  that,  when  the  existence  of 
an  integral  part  of  our  Constitution  is  made  a  counter  in  the  gams^ 
the  play  grows  too  high,  and  even  degenerates  into  desperate  gam^ 
bling.    Every  one  must  admit,  too,  that  every  player  has  in  dae  coarse 
his  turn  of  luck.     At  the  present  moment  the  Unionists  hold  the 
trump  cards,  and  for  some  time  past  have  done  so,  althoogh  their 
opponents  are  (and   until  the  re-action  of  the  last  few  weeks  were 
apparently  with  good  reason)  extremely  confident  as  to  the  result  of 
the  next  deal.     But  it  is  a  mischievous,  as  well  as  a  wilful,  blind- 
ness to  pretend  to  be  unable  to  foresee  that  one  day  at  all  events 
the  luck  will  change,   and  that  the   Gladstonians  must  then  obtain 
their  turn   of  good   fortune.     No   man  and  no  party  can  hope  to 
enjoy  an  unclouded  success  which  will  last  for  ever ;  still  less  ought 
any  man   or   any  party  to  wish  that  the  continuance  of  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution  should  depend  upon  his  own  good  fortune 
and  success  in  the  game.     When  the  Gladstonians  come  back  into 
power  they  may,  and  if  the  present  spirit  is  persisted  in  they  probably 
will,  be  driven  on  their  part  to  deal  with  the  Home  Rule  question  in  a 
fashion  as  little  likely  to  be  productive  of  a  final  settlement,  and, 
consequently,  as   little  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  Empire  as 
the  nan  possuvius  or  merely  negative  policy  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment (doubtless  in  some  part  for  the  reasons  of  which  some  will  pre- 
sently appear)  have  felt  compelled  in  honesty,  ever  since  1886,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Home  Rule. 

These  considerations  would  tend  to  make  those  Unionists  who  hold 
that  the  scheme  of  1886  was  too  extreme  and  consequently  dangerous 
to  the  Empire,  feel  .disappointed  that  the  interval  for  reflection  which 
has  been  afforded  between  1886  and  the  present  time  has  not  as  yet 
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brought  to  light  a  reasonable  compromise  of,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  modern  jurists  have  yet  been  called  upon  to  face. 
But  the  precious  "  breathing  time  "  between  1886  and  the  present 
moment  has  been,  it  is  feared,  chiefly  employed  in  enforcing  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Unionist  party,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  other 
tom  of  the  wheel  of  political  fortune  which  must  eventually  come, 
and  of  the  consequences  which  must  follow  if  the  Gladstoniatis*  when 
their  turn  of  success  arrives,  employ  it  solely  and  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  actively  enforcing  their  own  views.  In  saying  this,  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill  of  this  Session,  the  fate  of  which  still 
hangs  in  the  balance,  is  not  forgotten.  Probably  it  is  the  best 
measure  that  could  be  produced  under  present  circumstances ;  but  it 
is  confessedly  a  Local  (jlovernment  Bill»  not  a  Home  Ilule  Bill,  and 
its  authors  must  be  as  sanguine  as  they  certainly  are  honest  if  they 
expect  it  to  prove  a  final  settlement  of  the  Home  Uule  problem. 

These,  and  probably  many  other,  reasons  have  apparently  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Reid,  He  accordingly  recognises  that 
prudence  and  good  statesmanship  render  it  highly  desirable  that  there 
fibould  be  a  frank  and  full  discussion  of  any  reasonable  plan  of 
compromise  upon  this  great  question. 

Other  facts,  in  addition  to  those  glanced  at  above,  appear  to  make 
the  moment  apparently  a  very  opportune  one  for  such  a  scheme. 

The  key  of  the  position  at  present  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
innch-reviled  Liberal  Unionists.  These  latter  have,  at  great  personal 
pain. and  because  what  they  (perhaps  erroneously)  believed  to  be  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  demanded  the  sacrifice,  separated  themselves 
im  the  party  with  which  their  natural  sympathies  lie,  and  among  the 
inks  of  which  they,  as  individuals,  have  old  friends  and  associates, 
''or  the  past  six  years  they  have,  for  what  (however  erroneously)  they 
believe  to  be  the  sake  of  right,  been  content  to  endure  the  taunts 
(not  always  too  considerate)  of  their  old  friends,  that  they  are  traitors 
and  turncoats,  and  to  occupy  the  extremely  painful  position  of  sitting 
with  one  side  of  the  House  and  voting  with  the  other.  Their  reason 
for  BO  doing  has  been  that  they  have  had  no  choice  between  taking  such 
a  course  and  assisting  to  place  in  office  a  Government  whose  first  work 
would  be  to  do  the  very  thing  which  their  strongest  convictions  tell 
them  would  be  a  mistake,  and  to  prevent  which  they  have  already 
:rificed  so  much.  And  what  have  they  hitherto  gained  in  return 
enduring  all  this?  The  sweets  of  office  they  certainly  can  be 
hardly  said,  with  any  truth,  to  have  shared.  One  of  the  ablest  of 
their  number  has  certainly  been  admitted  into  the  Cabinet,  bat  it  is 
CO  secret  that  he  joined  it  at  a  moment  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Government,  and  (as  Unionists  think)  consequently  of  the  country, 
were  extremely  critical,  and  that  he  took  this  step  because  it  became 
necesFary  one  to  enable  the  Uuionifet  policy  to  be  carried  out,  rather 
than  solely  on  account  of  the  recognition  by  his  colleagues  of  his  great 
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abilities,  or  an  acceptance  by  him  of  that  recsognition.  Again,  thef 
are  not  fairly  open  to  tbe  ch&rge  that  their  action  haa  led  to  their 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  patronage  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
Government.  That  which  has  come  into  the  net  of  the  present 
Adminiatration  has  ludeed  been  anormona*  Yet  the  members  of  th# 
Liberal  Unionist  party  who  have  been  appointed  to  places  can,,  it  is 
believed,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, while,  had  this  patronage 
even  been  distributed  only  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Cons«rvative8,  the  Liberal  Unionist  ahare  woulii 
have  been  very  large.  Yet  only  one  of  their  nuznber  (whose  abiUiiea 
would,  whatever  hia  politics,  have  nltimately  secured  him  a  seat  oa 
the  Bench)  has  been  appointed  to  a  post  of  importance — and  he  waa 
not  a  member  of  the  Party  in  Parliament  The  taunt  that  they  have 
acted  from  self-interested  motives  is,  therefore,  one  which  cannot  with  any 
facts  to  support  it  be  levelled  at  the  Liberal  Unionist  wing  of  the  party. 
We  may  further  ask  whether  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
have,  by  their  alleged  treachery,  secured  political  advancement, 
or  even  the  safety  of  their  own  seats  ?  But  it  is  well  known  that  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  Liberal  Unionist  M.P.'s  will  not  seek 
re-election.  It  is  little  lees  notorious  thatj  while  the  recognised 
leaders  at  head-quarters  of  the  Conservative  party  have  with  chivalrous 
loyalty  adhered  to  the  compact  that  the  two  eectiona  of  the  Unionist 
party  should  afford  each  other  mutual  supportjit  has  been^in  many  cases, 
a  hard  and  dlfHcult  task — and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  an  impossible 
one— to  induce  local  Conservative  organisations  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  politics,  and  to  maintain  their  adhesion  to  it.  Witness,  for  instance,, 
the  differences  at  Birmingham  between  the  Conservatives  and  Libera) 
Unionists,  the  annexation  of  Liberal  Unionist  seats  which  has  occnrred 
in  Mid- Oxford  shire  and  elsewhere,  and  the  disloyalty  to  the  sitting 
Liberal  Unionist  M.P.  in  the  Petersfield  division  of  Hampshire 
(although  the  retiring  representative  for  this  latter  constitoency  stil) 
with  loyalty  continues  the  energetic  whip  of  his  party). 

The  Liberal  Unionists,  on  the  one  hand,  feel  that  they  have  saved 
the  country  by  standing  in  the  breach,  while  it  at  least  secured  time 
for  reflection,  and  that,  their  mission  in  political  life  being  accom- 
plished, they  must  be  content  to  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
action  of  local  Conservatives,  added  to  that  of  the  Gladstonians,  will 
plainly  have  the  result  that,  after  the  next  General  Election,  it  ia 
tolerably  clear  that  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  (if  not  actually  effaced, 
as  many  of  the  Glad&tonians  openly  boast  that  they  will  be)  will  no 
longer  hold  the  balance  of  political  power.  At  the  same  time,  although 
one  of  the  two  great  traditional  parties  which  will  be  left  mnst,  bo* 
doubt,  ultimately  prevail,  the  immediate  future  does  not  promise  a 
certainty  of  victory  to  either  of  them.  So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  th» 
conrse  of  events  will  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows :  Al  1  amc^ 
General  Election  the  Gladstonians  will  obtain  a  majority 
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office.  After  a  sufficiently  long  interval,  tbeir  lender  will  find  that  he 
can  no  longer  escape,  with  the  eame  good  fortune  as  set  aside  Mr. 
Blaine  s  motion  soon  after  Easter^  from  disclosing  the  details  of  his 
Home  Rule  plan,  and  he  will  accordingly  be  forced  to  *'  condescend  to 
particolars,"  and  to  produce  some  sort  of  detailed  Home  Rule  scheme. 
Then  he  will  be  confronted  again  with  the  dilemma  that  if  his 
scheme  is,  in  their  opinion,  not  snflBcient  to  satisfy  Irish  National 
aspirations,  his  Irish  allies  will  at  once  drive  him  from  office. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  the  measure  be  an  extreme  one,  the  more 
moderate  Gladstonians  will  refuse  to  support  it,  and  the  schism  of 
'18S(j  will  be  repeated.  If,  indeed,  a  moderate  measure  can  be  framed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  with  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
for  the  moment,  it  will  at  best  receive  only  a  grudging  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  party.  That  party  will,  after  a  short  time,  make 
it  the  basis  of  fresh  demands,  and  there  will  be  a  speedy  revival  of  the 
present  political  situation.  If  the  measure  be  not  acceptable  (at  least 
for  the  time)  to  all  political  parties,  the  House  of  Lords  will,  iu  the 
Conservative  interest,  throw  it  out ;  a  General  Election  will  again  result, 
and  80  on — the  controversy  at  each  stage  recommencing  da  capo. 

The  present  moment,  when  a  body  of  independent  men,  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  the  attitude  which  they  may  ussume,  and 
as  much  (or  little)  reason  to  favour  the  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  as  the  other,  really  holds  the  balance  of  power,  is,  then,  certainly 
a  favourable  one  for  getting  rid  (if  it  can  be  done),  by  a  moderate  and 
wis©  compromise,  of  a  question  which  seemingly  bids  fair  to  disturb 
both  Great  Britain  acd  Ireland  for  some  time  to  come. 

Starting,  then,  with  a  belief  that  a  wise  compromise  of  the  question 
is  desirable,  and  that  the  present  is  a  favourable  moment  for  effecting 
one,  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  sketched  by  Mr.  lieid  calls  for  con- 
sideration in  detail.      Let  us  then  proceed  to  thus  discuss  it. 

No  one  who  has  ever  taken  any  active  part  in  political  life,  or  made 
even  a  small  attempt  to  deal  with  any  one  of  the  many  reforms  which 
press  for  speedy  settlement,  will  deny,  at  least  in  the  abstract,  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Reid's  view  as  to  the  eflect  of  successive  increases  in 
the  size  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  extensions  of  the  area  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  he  points  out,  or  his  conclu&ion  that  **  reason  and  nature 
forbid  any  further  centralisation  of  that  kind."  The  development  of 
our  parliamentary  system  had,  in  fact,  long  ago  become  so  great  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  nation  clearly  told  it  that  this  development  had 
reached  its  limit,  and  must  not  be  extended  further.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  same  good  sense  now  cries  aloud  that  the  vast  increase  in 
modern  requirements  and  in  the  business  of  rarliament  makes  it 
essential  that  the  principles  of  devolution  should  be  brought  into 
operation,  and  that  the  congestion  of  business,  which  is  impaiiing  the 
QtUity  and  begins  to  threaten  even  the  existence  of  our  parliamentary 
system,   must,  in   some  way  or  another,  be  epeedily  and  effectually 
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reliered.  It  may  fairly  be  orgetl  that  tbe  increaBed  interest  take>ti 
by  Parliatnent  ia  private  business,  and  that  the  efforts  of  tlie  late 
Mr.  Craig  Seltar  (a  etaunch  Uuiomst,  by  the  way)  and  the  attempts 
of  the  present  Conservative  Government  to  deal  with  the  procedure 
upon  private  Bills  (which  for  the  most  part  involve  merely  local 
coniiderations)j  alike  are  testimooiea  to  the  existence  of  this  feeling. 
Grantiag,  however  (at  all  events  for  argument's  sake)^  th©  extreme 
desirability  of  some  scheme  of  development,  how  ia  one  to  be  in 
practice  carried  into  operation  ? 

Little  aBsistance  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  de» 
rived  from  colonial  precedents.  Speaking  generally,  the  self- govern* 
ing  colonies  afford  no  model  for  Ireland,  .becansa,  as  they  are  thousands 
of  miles  away,  we  can  (and  do)  afford  to  allow  them  to  be  practicallj 
independent.  But  Ireland  being  within  a  few  miles  of  our  shores^ 
onr  interest,  and  for  that  matter  hers  also,  forbids  anything  approach- 
ing a  separation  between  countries  which  (as  Garibaldi  once  remarked) 
Nature  obviously  intended  should  be  both  politically  and  geographi- 
cally one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  which  already  render  them  dissatisfied  with  a  far  greater 
degree  of  freedom  than  such  a  system  would  present,  peremptorily 
exclude  the  idea,  favoured  indeed  in  some  quarterSj  that  it  is  possible 
to  govern  Ireland  on  the  model  of  a  Crown  colony. 

Looking  solely  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  we  see  that  she  has  too 
much  in  common  with  England  to  allow  the  contemplation  of  th©  idea 
of  any  sjstem  of  government  which,  on  the  one  hand,  might  even 
remotely  foster  the  idea  of  separation,  or,  on  the  other,  might  entail  her 
government  as  a  Crown  colony.  But  she  has  too  little  in  common  with 
England  for  it  to  be  possible  that  she  can  be  entirely  governed  from 
England,  by  English  ideas,  or  as  though  she  were  a  part  of  England 
herself.  Both  the  grounds  just  mentioned  appear  to  unite  in  demanding 
that  the  representatives  of  Ireland  should  find  their  places  in  any 
Imperial  Parliament  which  may  undertake  the  management  of  the 
common  concerns  of  both  countries.  Mr.  Keid*s  scheme,  indeed, 
would  apparently  not  preclude  this.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  matter  was  the  subject  of  fierce  con- 
troversy in  18SG,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  so  generally  conceded 
now  by  common  consent  that  it  is  no  longer  a  difficulty  which  re- 
quires to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Looking  at  the  matter  again  solely  from  an  English  point  of  view, 
it  is  plain  that  Great  Britain  is,  and,  as  Irishmen  themselves  acknow- 
ledge, always  must  be,  the  superior  and  dominant  country,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  reasonably  be  asked  that  she  should  not  claim  for 
herself  what  it  is  proposed  that  she  should  give  to  Ireland — the  sole 
right  to  manage  her  own  concerns.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
more  reason  why  she  should  tolerate  that  Ireland  shoold  rnt^ 
the  settlement  of  these,  than  there  would  be  for  her 
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Interference  of  one  of  her  colonies.  These  considerations  invite  a 
conclusion  diametrically  opposite  to  the  one  to  which  Irish  interests, 
if  considered  alone,  would  lead  us,  and  would  show  that^  if  a  separate 
Parliament  be  established  for  Ireland,  the  representatives  of  that 
country  ought  to  have  no  place  in  a  purely  English  Parliament. 

Being  unable  to  find  any  precise  colonial  precedent  which  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  Home  Rule  which  will  adequately  meet  the 
mutual  requirements  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  we  must  next  see 
whether  some  development  of  the  Federal  system  will  not  supply  the 
model  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

Now,  shortly  put,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  as 
follows.  As  Mr.  Reid  points  out,  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  an  existing 
fact ;  consequently,  all  other  legislative  bodies  which  may  be  created 
within  the  area  of  its  jurisdiction  must,  and  will,  derive  their  very 
being  and  their  authority  from  it.  A  Federal  system,  however, 
assumes  the  previous  existence  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent Parliaments,  which  unite  in  creating  a  new  legislative  body. 
In  the  case  of  England  and  Ireland  we,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  have  the  inferior  legis- 
lative bodies  deriving  their  very  life  and  origin  from  the  previously 
existing  supreme  body.  In  a  Federal  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inferior  legislative  bodies  which  are  previously  in  being,  unite  in 
cre-ating  a  supreme  Parliament,  which  therefore  owes  its  powers  as 
well  as  its  existence  to  all  the  anterior  inferior  legislative  bodies 
taken  together.  For  these  reasons  alone,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  a  Federal  system  (properly  so-called)  to  the  relationship  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

On  principle,  we  thus  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
needs  of  England  and  Ireland  cannot  bo  met,  either  by  the  adoption 
of  any  system  framed  on  a  colonial  model,  or  by  any  modification  of 
the  Federal  system  {properly  so-called).  We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  resort  to  some  new  system,  framed  jrro  hoc  vice^  adopting  (so  far  as 
possible)  all  that  appears  best  in  either  the  colonial  or  the  Federal 
system. 

In  arriving  at  such  a  plan,  the  problem  which  we  have  to  solve  is  to 
formulate  a  system  of  government  which  will  at  once  satisfy  Irish 
aspirations  for  the  possession  of  an  independent  Parliament,  and  the 
Unionist  desire  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
be  maintained.  Each  of  the  coutlicting  paities  it  must  be  remembered 
respectively  makes  the  concession  of  the  principle  it  lays  stress  upon 
a  giiic  qtia  lion  of  any  compromise  that  may  be  suggested. 

Mr.  Reid  suggests  '*  Home  Rule  all  round."  In  effect,  his  proposal 
is  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  delegate  such  of  its  powers  aa 
are  not  Imperial  to  National  Parliaments,  elected  by  each  separate 
nationality  that  might  be  entrusted  by  it  with  Home  Rule.  Each 
National  Parliament  tbas  csreated  would  have  a  National  Government 
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dependent  tiponitj  eacb  National  Government  would,  in  its  tum^ 
iiave  a  National  Executive  dependeot  npon  it.  Matters  really  Inaperial, 
and  therefore  common  to  all  the  National  GoverameBts,  would,  m 
noWf  be  entrasted  to  an  Imperial  Parliament  elected  by  all  tka 
nationalities  concerned. 

Whether  the  members  Bent  by  different  nationalities  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should,  or  should  not,  be  the  same  men  as  cent  by  them 
to  their  respective  local  Parliaments  is  considered  as  a  qnestion  wMdi 
might  fairly  ba  left  open.  Pbgsiblj  a  solution  of  it  might  be  foond 
by  giving  the  several  National  Parliaments  the  direct  right  to  famish 
represeEitativea  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

That,  as  a  whole,  such  a  schema  as  Mr.  Held  suggests  would  possess 
aU  th^  many  advantages  which  he  claims  for  it,  may  be,  for  the  present, 
assumed.  The  present  writer,  at  all  events,  is  not  prepared  to  contend 
the  contrary* 

Nevertheless,  as  reflection  has  shown  him>  the  pkn  suggested 
contains  the  genus  of  many  difficulties,  which  must  be  dealt  with 
before  it  is  possible  to  give  an  unqualified  assent  to  ifc, 

Without  the  smallest  wish  to  see  the  idea  wholly  rejected  as  im* 
practicable — -in  the  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  discnsMon  in 
a  fair  and  temperate  spirit  may  tend  to  their  Eolation — let  as  consider 
some  of  them  a  little. 

In  the  first  place »  is  the  notion  as  at  present  put  forward  practical, 
or  is  it  merely  Utopian  or  academic  ?  Is  it  one  which  there  is  any 
hope  of  seeing  carried  out  within  the  life  of  any  statesman  now  living  ? 
Some  of  the  necessary  constitutional  changes  which  its  adoption  would 
entail  are  so  enormous  that — would  they  not  take  a  lifetime  for  their 
accomplishment  ? 

For  example,  in  settling  the  form  of  Home  Rule  to  be  given  to 
the  respective  individual  Nationalities,  it  would,  at  starting,  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  determine  what  should  be  the  form  of  the 
Constitution  which,  under  the  gift  to  it  of  Home  Rule,  each  of  the 
several  nationalities  should  enjoy.  Some  of  the  most  vexed  points 
debated  by  Constitution-mongers  would  at  once  arise  for  solation. 
Take  one  only,  and  consider  the  amount  of  discussion  to  which  it 
would  give  rise.  Should  the  new  Constitution  to  be  introduced  in 
each  country  by  Home  Rule  consist  of  the  Sovereign,  a  Second 
Chamber,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  by  the  people ;  or 
of  the  Sovereign  and  a  single  Chamber  only  ?  When  we  remember 
how  bitter  and  how  prolonged  the  controversy  as  to  the  **  mending" 
or  '*  ending "  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  of  late  years,  and 
appears  likely  to  continue,  and  reflect  that  the  settlement  of  this 
question  in  each  of  the  different  Nationalities  to  which  Home  Rule  is 
given  is  but  an  incidental  detail  in  Mr.  Reid's  scheme  for  Home  Bole 
all  round,  we  begin  to  perceive  how  vast  and  far-reaching  tbe  aoheme 
really  is.     That,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
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Htart/  second  Chamber,  based  upon  the  model  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  it  at  present  exists,  wotild  be  called  into  being,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect.  If  the  English  and  Scotc-h  nations  would  not 
each  agree  to  give  np  a  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted, 
how  should  we  escape  from  the  necessity,  under  its  Home  Rule  Consti- 
tution, of  giving  each  nationality  a  different  Constitution  ?  To  do  this, 
and  eoDsult  in  this  respect  the  wishes  and  wants  of  each  separate 
Nationality  would  probably  be  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  if  we  realise  the  amount  of  discussion  which  even  this  part 
would  necessitate,  we  shall  the  better  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
suggested  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Reid*s  ingenious  ai'gument 
that,  under  such  a  scheme  as  his,  Parliament  would  not  be  needed  to 
give  up  its  supremacy,  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  If,  by  the 
Conetitntion,  a  legislative  body  must  not  exceed  certain  limits,  it  ia 
plain  that  there  is  required  a  Court  (other  than  the  legislative  body 
itself)  to  decide  when  these  limits  have  been  transgressed.  The 
United  States  has  such  a  Court  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  of  188C  proposed  to  erect  the  Privy 
Council  into  sucb  a  Court.  But  where  a  Court  with  these  powers 
exists,  plainly  it,  and  nut  any  legislative  body,  enjoys  supremacy  in  the 
Constitution.  Will  Imperial  Parliament  strip  itself  of  its  supremacy  ? 
Agaiu,  it  would  in  any  case  be  necessary  that  the  Second  Chamber 
of  any  separate  Nationality  should  not  assert  a  claim  to  control  over 
Imperial  ullairs. 

The  mention  of  this  subject  leads  us  again  to  ask  what,  under  the 
plan  of  Home  Rule  suggested,  would  be  the  constitution  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ?  Is  it  intended  that  it  should  consist  of  one  or 
two  Chambers,  and  if  the  latter,  how  is  it  proposed  to  constitute  the 
Second  Chamber?  That  the  Second  Chamber  of  any  distinct  Nation- 
ality  (even  of  Great  Britain)  should  exercise  a  control  over  Imperial 
politics  would  not,  it  is  repeated,  be  tolerated  by  the  Nationalitiea 
enjoying  separate  Home  Rule. 

If,  then,  a  solution  as  to  a  Second  Chamber  for  each  Nationality  might 
be  found  bysayiog  that  the  constitution  of  its  Second  Chamber  should, 
in  each  separate  Nationality,  be  left  to  that  nation  itself,  possibly  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  existing  House  of  Lords,  composed  as  it  is  of 
Peers  respectively  summoned  from  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  affords  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  Second  Chamber  in  tho 
Imperial  Parliament  on  the  first  starting  of  the  suggested  **  Home 
Rule"  scheme,  and  that  the  question  of  its  "  mending  or  ending"  (as 
the  case  might  be)  could  be  left  for  future  discussion.  But  would 
Mr.  Reid  8  Irish  and  Radical  friends  accept  this  ? 

Assuming  that  this  question  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  both  in  the  separate  National  Parliaments,  and  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  itself,  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  the  next 
dit!iculty  wkich  presents  itself  for  solution  is  as  to  how  the  line  is  to 
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ba  drawn  between  local  and  Imperial  matters.  At  first  sight  it  m&jf 
perhaps,  appear  to  be  by  no  mtans  difficult  to  draw  sucli  a  Hue. 
Bot  manj  tbiugs  which  appear  to  be  purely  loeal  are  made  hj  special 
circQ instances,  and  in  special  conditions,  to  become,  for  the  moment, 
in  truth  mattera  of  Imperial  concern,  A  recollection  of  th©  difBcuUies 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century 
will  bring  to  mind  instances  of  this,  which  are,  moreover,  acta&llj  in 
point  as  between  Eagland  and  Ireland.  Examples  of  the  difGcdty 
referred  to  are,  indeed,  not  nnfrequenUy  met  with  in  the  tranaaction 
of  intematlooal  btiELneBS. 

The  Bill  of  1880  proposed  to  enact  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment should  be  taken  to  have  delegated  to  the  National  Legislature 
&n  powers  which  were  not  expressly  reserved.  To  this  provision 
great  exception  was  taken  in  Unionist  circles,  and  the  writer  mast 
plead  guilty  to  being  one  of  those  to  whom  it  appeared  Bpecially 
obnoxious.  What  powers  Imperial  Parliament  may  be  anconactously 
giving  away  under  such  an  eoactment  no  man  can  eay ;  for  it  has 
been  declared  by  great  authority  that  the  division  between  local  and 
Imperial  politics  is  one  which  it  *'  passes  the  wit  of  man  **  to  properly 
make.  As  has  been  shown  already,  the  necessity  of  the  caae  requires 
that  the  National  Parliaments  should  derive  their  authority  from  th© 
Imperial  Parliament,  The  logical  consequence  would  be  that  the 
Constitution  ought  to  provide  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  be 
taken  to  have  reserved  all  powers  which  it  had  not  expressly  dele- 
gated.     Unionista  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  this. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  framing  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  to 
make  provision  to  prevent  friction  continually  arising  between  the 
Local  and  the  Imperial  Governments.  What  guarantee  would  there 
be,  indeed,  that  the  measure  of  self-government  already  granted  would 
not  be  continually  made  the  basis  of  fresh  demands,  and  that  these 
would  not  block  and  hinder  legislation  both  in  the  Local  Parliament 
and  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  even  to  a  worse  extent  than  the  Irish 
demand  for  Home  Eule  does  now  ?  That  it  is  impossible  to  deal  in 
a  satisfactory  way  with  these  points  is  not  asserted,  but  Mr.  Reid  does 
not  touch  upon  them  in  the  able  paper  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

The  difficulties  hitherto  pointed  out  are  A  priori  difficulties,  which 
would  have  to  be  faced  in  settling  any  scheme  for  Home  Rule  as 
between  any  two  countries  occupying  the  relative  positions  of  England 
and  Ireland.  But  Ireland  presents  many  difficulties  which  are 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  call  for  special  treatment.  Let  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  be  pointed  out,  and  let  Mr.  Reid  say  how 
he  would  propose  to  deal  with  them,  without  the  possibility  of  iDJostice 
to  any  one. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Reid  starts  with  the  admission  that,  however  it 
might  be  concealed  and  wrapped  up,  any  Parliament  esi 
Ireland  would  in  reality  be  a  subordinate  Parliament,  a 
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eabject  (although  the  Imperiul  Parliament  might  never  exercise  its 
authority)  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  is  he  sure 
that  the  representatives  of  Ireland  would  accept  this  ?  They  have 
fur  years  protested  that  they  will,  as  they  phrase  it,  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  an  **  independent  Parliament/'  as  opposed  to  a 
**  mere  vestry.'* 

Then,  again,  the  question  of  Ulster  naturally  rises  to  the  miod,  aj* 
raising  the  best  known,  and  the  most  formidable,  of  those  special  diffi- 
culties above  referred  to.  Ulster  is  in  trade,  in  religioo,  and  in  every 
other  distiognishing  characteristic,  essentially  ditlerent  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Nor  is  the  difference  to  be  wondered  at.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  are  in  truth  of  Scotch  descent,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  country  is  populated  by  a  different  race,  who  are 
what  W6  may  call  *•  native  Irish.**  Yet  ^Ir.  Reid*s  paper  assumes 
that  there  is  but  one  Nationality  in  Ireland.  This  is  ethnological ly 
and  historically  incorrect.  Ireland,  in  truth,  never  was  at  any  time 
one  kingdom,  and  never  was  united.  Is  it  proposed,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  to  make  Ireland  one  kingdom,  and  treat  it  as,  what  it 
never  has  been,  a  united  country  ?  At  all  events,  the  people  of  Ulster 
object  to  such  a  plan.  If  they  persist  in  their  objection,  how  is  their 
obedience  to  be  secured  ?  Granted  that  their  objection  is  purely  senti- 
mental, the  case  is  not  altered  by  this  fact.  For,  speaking  roundly, 
thirty-five  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  and  two  millions 
of  people  in  Ireland — in  all  thirty-seven  millions — are,  as  a  whole,  con- 
tent with  the  Union  as  it  now  exists.  As  against  these,  only  a 
miserable  minority  out  of  about  three  millions  of  people  are  clamouring 
for  its  abolition.  Gladstonian  Liberals  have  long  been  teaching  us 
that  it  is  wrong,  even  where  a  Union  already  exists,  for  the  thirty- 
seven  millions  to  **  coerce  '*  the  three  millions  to  submit  to  share  a 
common  Government.  How  then  can  we,  if  for  this  reason  Homo 
Rale  be  granted,  consistently  either  allow  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
*•  coerce  '*  the  reluctant  minority  in  Ulster  to  submit  to  a  common 
Government,  or,  still  legs,  how  can  we  do  so  ourselves  ?  That  the 
Irish  would  have  no  scruples  about  **  coercing "  the  minority  can 
hardly  be  denied.  Some  years  ago,  indeed,  the  present  writer  heard 
the  late  Mr,  Pamell,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  when  complaint  was 
made  of  the  lawlessness  of  County  Clare,  use  the  existence  of  such  a 
Btata  of  things  as  an  argument  for  granting  Ireland  Home  Rule, 
actaally  adding,  **  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do  with  Clare."  How 
can  Radicals,  who  are  ever  blaming  Unionists  for  a  resort  to  alleged 
**  coercion/'  commit  the  power  of  employing  it  to  an  Irish  majority? 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  begin  and  end  with  Ulster.  Protestants 
are  scattered  op  and  down  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  undoubtedly  constitute  the  great  majority  in  that  country. 
How  is  it  proposed  to  secure  their  religioaa  freedom  to  the  Protestant 
majority  ?     The  tendency  of  Liberal  thought  in  England  for  many 
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years  past  has  been  to  protoote  religious  eqn&Utj  on  all  eidee.  How 
then  cftQ  we,  conaistently  with  this,  place  it  in  the  power  of  tlie  nnme^ 
ricaJly  predombant  faction  to  aet  tip  an  Established  Church  (ihe 
Boixian  Catholic),  and  to  oblige  their  *' non-oooforming"  (i.«-,  Pro- 
testant) neighboars,  to  submit  to  taxation  for  ita  gupport  ?  If  we 
effectually  deprive  it  of  any  such  powers,  how  is  the  suggested  Home 
Rule  Parliament  really  an  independent  one  ? 

The  land  question  preeects  another  difficulty.  The  Bill  of  188S 
proposed  to  deprive  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  power  of  dealing 
with  thla.  Again,  how  is  sucli  a  provision  oousistent  with  the  iode^ 
pendence  (even  aa  regards  purely  local  matters)  of  the  snggestf'd 
National  Parliament?  On  the  other  hand,  are  the  owners  of  laud 
now  to  be  throwu  to  the  wolves,  and  is  it  to  be  thrown  to  the  wolves, 
and  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  not  of  Imperial,  but  of  merely 
local,  concern  J  that  in  one  part  of  the  Empure  there  is  no  security  for 
property,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Imperial  I^arlia- 
ment  to  provide  against  its  universal  confiscation  whenever  the  local 
majority  will  this  ? 

The  appointments  of  the  judges  and  the  control  of  the  police 
present  somewhat  aualogoua  diflS-cultiee.  Surely  these  two  matters  are 
in  themselves  essentially  local  matters.  Yet  is  Great  Britain  prepared 
(contrary  to  honour,  and  to  all  her  own  best  traditions)  to  betray  her 
aerrants  into  the  hands  of  those  agaiust  whom  she  has  employed  them 
to  fight  ? 

If  Great  Britain  be  ready  to  grant  Home  Rule,  it  is  clear  that 
the  only  hononrable  way  for  her  out  of  the  three  last-named  diffi- 
culties, which  are  closely  connected,  is,  as  to  the  land  qnestior, 
to  (as  indeed  was  practically  proposed  in  1886)  bny  np  the 
land,  and  present  it  to  the  Irish  local  Parliament ;  and  as  to  the 
existing  judges,  and  members  of  the  Irish  police  force,  to  pension 
them  off.  But  is  she,  for  the  sake  of  inaugurating  Mr.  Reid*s  scheme 
of  Home  Rule,  financially  prepared  to  undertake  the  enormous  expense 
(necessitating  a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer)  which  such  a  course 
would  involve,  or  to  make  the  vast  concessions  which  its  adoption 
would  entail  morally  ? 

The  above  objections  are  not  put  forward  in  any  captions  spirit,  or 
merely  for  the  sake  of  hostility  to  Mr.  Eeid*s  scheme.  But  the  writer, 
assuming,  as  he  unreservedly  does,  that  some  settlement  of  the  Home 
Rule  question  is,  if  practicable,  imperatively  demanded  by  wise 
statesmanship,  and  that  the  present  is  an  extremely  opportune 
moment  for  its  discussion  and  settlement,  has,  after  much  thought, 
been  reluctantly  driven  to  the  unwilling  conclusion  (a  conclusion, 
however,  which  calm  discussion  of  details  may  possibly  alter)  that  the 
scheme  which  Mr.  Reid  puts  forward  is  beset  with  obstacles  so  many 
and  so  formidable  as  to  render  its  adoption  in  practice  impossible. 

G.  Pnr-] 
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'*  i  MONO  the  Greeks  [aajs  Socrates  in  the  Proltifforas]  philosophy  haa 
/\.  ftouriyhed  longest,  and  is  Ptill  mont  abundant,  at  Crete  and  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  there  there  tire  more  teiuiherH  of  philosophy  than  anywhere 
elHe  in  the  world.  But  the  Ijacedwmoniiina  deny  this,  and  pretend  to  bo 
unleai*ned  people,  lest  it  should  become  mimifest  that  it  is  through  philosophy 
they  are  supreme  in  Greece ;  that  they  may  he  thought  to  owe  their  *»upre- 
macy  to  fighting  and  manly  spirit,  for  they  think  that  if  the  means  of  thoir 
superiority  were  made  krtowTi  all  the  Greeks  would  pmctise  this.  But  now^ 
by  keeping  it  a  secret,  they  have  suct-eedotl  in  misleading  the  LaconLsei-g  ia 
the  varions  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  imitation  of  them  these  people  buffet 
themiielvea,  and  practise  gymnastics,  and  put  on  boxing-gloves,  aiid  wear 
fihort  cloaks,  as  if  it  were  by  such  things  that  the  I^cedxemonians  beat  the 
Greeks.  But  the  Ijacedsi^nionians,  when  they  wish  to  have  intercouise  with 
their  philosophers  without  reserve,  and  ore  weary  of  going  to  them  by 
titealth,  make  legal  proclamation  that  those  Lac?f>nisers  should  depart,  w^iih 
Hny  other  aliens  who  may  be  sojourning  among  them,  and  thereupon  betake 
themj»elves  to  their  K3phi«t*i  unobserved  by  atrangei-8.  And  you  may  know 
that  what  I  eyiy  i^  true,  and  that  tlie  Lacedismoniana  are  better  instructed 
than  all  other  pt^^pte  in  philosophy  and  the  art  of  discussion  iu  this  way. 
If  any  one  will  converse  with  even  the  most  insignilicant  of  the  Lacedar* 
monians,  he  may  find  him  indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  what  he  says 
tfeemingly  but  a  poor  creature  ;  but  then  at  some  chance  point  in  the  con- 
versation he  will  thi*ow  in  some  brief  compact  saying  worthy  of  remark,  like 
a  clev^er  archer,  »o  that  his  interlocutor  shall  seem  no  better  than  a  child. 
Of  this  fact  some  both  of  those  now  living  rtnd  of  the  ancients  have  been 
aware,  and  tliat  to  Laconise  consists  in  the  study  of  philosophy  far  i-ather 
tlian  in  the  pui^uit  of  gymnastic,  for  they  saw  that  to  utter  such  sayings  as 
those  was  only  possible  for  a  perfectly  educated  man." 

Of  conrse  there  is  Foraething  in  that  of  the  romance  to  which  the 
genius  of  Plato  reidily  inclined  him  ;  something  also  of  the  Platonic 
humour  or  irony^  whic!i  suggests  for  example  to  Meno,  so  anxious 
to  be  instructed  in  the  theory  of  virtue,  that  the  philosophic  temper 
must  be  deported  from  Attica,  its  natural  home,  to  Thessaly-*to  the 
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rude  nordiem  capital  whence  that  ingenuotis  youth  was  freshly  arrived. 
Partly  romantic,  partly  hnmoroo?,  in  his  LAeomam^  Plato  is,  however, 
quite  serious  in  locating  a  certain  spirit  at  Lacediemon  of  which  \m 
own  ideal  Jlepablic  would  hare  been  the  completer  deFelopment ;  while 
the  picture  he  drawB  of  it  presents  many  a  detail  taken  straight  from 
Lacedaemon  as  it  really  was,  as  if  by  an  admiriog  7bitor  who  had  in 
person  paced  the  streets  of  the  Dorian  metropolis  it  was  so  difBcnlt 
for  any  alien  to  enter.  What  was  actually  known  of  that  stem 
place,  of  the  LacedBc^monians  at  home,  at  school,  had  charmed  into 
fancies  about  it  other  philosophic  theorists,  Xenophon  for  instance^ 
who  had  little  or  nothing  of  romantic  tendency  about  them* 

And  there  was  aDother  sort  of  romancing  also>  quite  opposite  to  th^ 
of  Plato,  concerning  the  hard  ways  among  the msekea  of  those  Lacede- 
monians who  were  so  invincible  in  the  field.  *'  The  LBu^edseixioniaQS,'' 
says  PausaniaSj  ^^  appear  to  have  admired  least  of  all  people  poetry 
and  the  praise  which  it  bestows."  **  At  Lacedgemon  there  is  more 
philosophy  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world'*  is  what  Plato,  or  the 
Platonic  Socrates,  had  said.  Yet  on  the  contrary  there  were  som^ 
who  alleged  that  true  LaoediBmonians — Lacedaemonian  nobles — for 
their  protectioQ  against  the  "  effeminacies  "  of  cnltore,  were  denied  all 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  But  then  we  know  that  written 
books  are  properly  a  mere  assistant,  aometimeSj  as  Plato  himself 
suggests,  a  treacherous  assistant,  to  memory;  those  conserv^ative 
Lacedaemonians  being,  so  to  speak,  the  people  of  memory  pre- 
eminently, and  very  appropriately ,  for,  whether  or  not  they  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  they  were  acknowledged  adepts  in  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  attributes  to  memory  so 
preponderating  a  function  in  the  mental  life.  *'  Writing,"  says  K.  0. 
Mliller  in  his  laborious,  yet,  in  spite  of  its  air  of  coldness,  passably 
romantic  work  on  The  Dorians — an  author  whose  quiet  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  resulted  in  a  patient  scholarship  which  well  befits  it : 
*' Writing,"  he  says,  **  was  not  essential  in  a  nation  where  laws, 
hymns  and  the  praises  of  illustrious  men — that  is,  jurisprudence  and 
history — were  taught  in  their  schools  of  music/'  Music  which,  as  we 
know,  is  or  ought  to  be,  according  to  those  Pythtigorean  doctrines, 
itself  the  essence  of  all  things,  was  everywhere  in  the  perfect  citiy  of 
Plato ;  and  among  the  Lacedasmonians  also,  who  may  be  thought  to 
have  come  within  measurable  distance  of  that  perfect  city,  though 
with  no  conscious  theories  about  it,  music  (fiovatKrt)^  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word,  was  everywhere,  not  to  alleviate  only  but  actually 
to  promote  and  inform,  to  be  the  very  substance  of  their  so  strenuous 
and  taxing  habit  of  life.  What  was  this  "  music,"  this  service  or 
culture  of  the  Muses,  this  harmony,  partly  moral,  doubtless,  but  also 
throughout  a  matter  of  elaborate  movement  of  the  voice,  of  musical 
instruments,  of  all  beside  that  could  in  any  way  be  assoc 
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things — this  music,  for  the  maintenance,  the  perpetaal  sense  of  which 
those  vigorous  souls  were  ready  to  sacrifice  so  many  oppwrtumties, 
privileges,  enjoyments  of  a  different  sort,  so  much  of  their  ease,  of 
themselves,  of  one  another  ? 

Platonism  is  a  highly  conscious  reassertion  of  one  of  the  two  con- 
stituent elements  in  the  Hellenic  genius,  of  the  spirit  of  the  highlands 
namely  in  which  the  early  Dorian  forefathers  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
people  had  secreted  their  peculiar  disposition,  in  contrast  with  the 
mobile,  the  marine  and  fluid  temper  of  the  littoral  Ionian  people. 
The,  Jiqnthiic  of  Plato  is  an  embodiment  of  that  Platonic  reassertion 
or  preference,  of  Platonism,  as  the  principle  of  a  society,  ideal  enough 
indeed,  yet  in  various  degrees  practicable.  It  is  not  understood  by 
Plato  to  be  an  erection  dc  novo,  and  therefore  only  on  paper.  Ita 
foundations  might  be  laid  in  certain  measurable  changes  to  be  enforced 
in  the  old  schools,  in  a  certain  reformed  music  which  must  be  taught 
there,  and  would  float  thence  into  the  existing  homes  of  Greece,  under 
the  shadow  of  its  old  temples,  the  sanction  of  its  old  religion,  its  old 
memories,  the  old  names  of  things.  Given  the  central  idea,  with  its 
essentially  renovating  power,  the  wellwom  elements  of  society  as  it 
is  would  rebuild  themselves,  and  a  new  colour  come  gradually  over 
'&11  things  as  the  proper  expression  of  a  certain  new  mind  in  them. 

And  in  fact  such  embodiments  of  the  specially  Hellenic  element  in 
Hellenism,  compacted  in  the  natural  course  of  political  development, 
there  had  been  in  a  less  ideal  form  in  those  many  Dorian  constitutions 
to  which  Aristotle  refers.  To  Lacedajmon  in  The  lUpuhiic  itself, 
admiring  allusions  abound,  covert,  yet  bold  enough,  if  we  remember 
the  existing  rivalry  between  Athens  and  her  neighbour  ;  and  it  becomes 
therefore  a  help  in  the  study  of  Plato's  political  ideal  to  approach  as 
near  as  we  may  to  that  earlier  actual  embodiment  of  its  principles, 
which  is  also  very  interesting  in  itself.  The  Platonic  city  of  the 
perfect  would  not  have  been  cut  clear  away  from  the  old  roots  of 
national  life :  would  have  had  many  links  with  the  beautiful  and 
venerable  Greek  cities  of  past  and  present.  The  idea!,  poetic  or 
romantic  as  it  might  seem,  would  but  have  begun  where  they  had  left  off, 
where  Laceda3mon,  in  particular,  had  left  off.  Let  us  then,  by  way 
of  realising  the  better  the  physiognomy  of  Plato's  theoretic  building, 
suppose  some  contemporary  student  of  Tlie  Iicpubiic,  a  pupil,  say!  in 
the  Athenian  Academy,  determined  to  gaze  on  the  actual  face  of  what 
has  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  it*  Stimulated  by  his  master's  un- 
concealed Laconistn,  his  approval  of  contemporary  Lacedtemon,  h© 
is  at  the  pains  to  journey  thither,  and  make  personal  inspection  of  a 
place,  in  Plato's  general  commendations  of  which  he  may  suspect 
some  humour  or  irony,  but  which  has  unmistakably  lent  many  a 
detail  to  his  ideal  Bepnblic,  on  paper,  or  in  thought. 

He  would  have  found  it,  this  youthful  Anacharsis,  hard  to  get  there, 
VOL,  LZL  d  Q 
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partly  throngh  the  natnre  of  the  conntry,  in  part  because  the  peof^  of 
LacedaBinon  (it  was  a  point  of  system  with  them,  aa  we  saw)  were 
snspicioaB  of  foreigners.  Bomantic  dealers  in  political  theoiy  at 
Athens  were  safe  in  saying  pretty  much  what  they  pleased  aboat  ita 
domestic  doings.  Still,  not  so  far  away,  made,  not  in  idea  and  by  the 
movements  of  an  abstract  argament,  the  mere  strokes  of  a  philoaoplue 
pen,  bnt  solidified  by  constancy  of  character,  fortified  anew  on  emer- 
gency by  heroic  deeds,  for  itself,  for  the  whole  of  Greece,  though  with 
snch  persistent  hold  thronghont  on  an  idea,  or  system  of  ideas,  that  it 
might  seem  actually  to  have  come  re^y-made  from  the  mind  of  aome 
half- divine  Lycnrgus,  or  throngh  him  from  ApoUo  himself^  creator  of 
that  music  of  which  it  was  an  example  : — ^there,  in  the  hidden  valley 
of  the  Eurotas,  it  was  to  be  fonnd,  as  a  visible  centre  of  actual  haman 
lif^,  the  place  which  was  alleged  to  have  come,  harsh  paradox  as  it  mi^t 
sound  to  Athenian  ears,  within  measurable  distance  of  civic  peifection, 
of  the  political  and  social  ideal. 

Oar  youthful  Academic  adventurer  then,  making  hia  way  along 
those  difficult  roads,  between  the  ridges  of  the  Eastern  Azcadiaa 
Mountains,  and  emerging  at  last  into  hollow  Laconia,  wonld  have 
found  himself  in  a  country  carefully  made  the  most  of  by  the  labour 
of  serfs ;  a  land  of  slavery,  far  more  relentlessly  organised  aooording 
to  law  than  anywhere  else  in  Greece,  where,  in  truth,  for  the  most 
part  slavery  was  a  kind  of  accident.     But  whatever  rigonrB  the8» 
slaves  of  I^conia  were  otherwise  subjected  to,  they  enjoyed  cerCamly 
that  kind  of  well-being  which  does  come  of  organisation,  from  the 
order  and  regularity  of  system,  living  under  central  military  authority, 
and  bound  themselves  to  military  service ;  to  furnish  (as  nnder  later 
feudal  institutions)  so  many  efficient  men-at-arms  on  demand,  and 
maintain  themselves  in  readiness  for  war  as  they  laboured  in  those 
distantly- scattered  farms,  seldom  visited  by  their  true  masters  from 
LaceddBmon,  whither  year  by  year  they  sent  in  kind    their    heavy 
tribute  of  oil,  barley  and  wine.     The  very  genius  of  conservatism 
here    enthroned,  secured,  we    may    be   sure,  to   this    old-fashioned 
country  life  something  of  the  personal  dignity,  of  the  enjoyments 
also  natural  to  it;  somewhat  livelier  religious  feasts,  for  example, 
,  than  their  lords  allowed  themselves.     Stray  echoes  of  their  boisterous 
plebeian  mirth  on  such  occasions  have  reached  us  in  Greek  literature. 

But  if  the  traveller  had  penetrated  a  little  more  closely  he  would 
have  been  told  certain  startling  stories,  with  at  least  a  basis  of  truth 
in  them,  even  as  regards  the  age  of  Plato.  These  slaves  were  Greeks : 
no  rude  Scythians,  nor  crouching,  decrepit  Asiatics,  like  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war,  the  sort  of  slaves  you  could  buy,  but  genuine 
Greeks,  speaking  their  native  tongue,  if  with  less  of  muscular 
tension  and  energy,  yet  probably  with  pleasanter  voice  and  accent 
than  their  essentially  highland  masters.    Physically  they  throve,  under 
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something  of  the  same  discipline  which  had  made  those  masters  the 
masters  alao  of  all  Greece.  Thej  saw  them  now  and  then — their 
younger  lords,  brought,  under  strict  tutelage,  on  those  loDg  hunting 
expeditions  ;  one  of  their  so  rare  enjoyments,  prescribed  for  them,  as 
was  believed,  by  the  founder  of  their  polity.  Bat  sometimes 
(here  was  the  report  which  made  one  shudder  even  in  broad  day- 
light, in  those  seemingly  reposeful  places)  sometimes  those  young 
nobles  of  Laceda^mon  reached  them  on  a  difibrent  kind  of 
pursuit :  came  by  night,  secretly,  though  by  no  means  contrarily 
to  the  laws  of  a  state,  crafty  as  it  was  determined,  to  murder 
them  at  home,  or  a  certain  moiety  of  them  ;  one  here  or  there 
perhaps  who,  with  good  Achaean  blood  in  his  veins,  and  under 
a  wholesome  mode  of  life,  was  grown  too  tall,  or  too  handsome,  or  too 
fruitful  a  father,  to  feel  quite  like  a  slave.  Under  a  sort  of  slavery 
that  makes  him  strong  and  beautiful,  where  personal  beauty  was  so 
greatly  prized,  his  masters  are  in  fact  jealous  of  him. 

But  masters  thus  hard  to  other.s,  these  Laoedf^monians,  as  we  know, 
were  the  reverse  of  indulgent  to  themselves.  While,  as  matter  of  theory, 
power  and  privilege  belonged  exclusively  to  the  old,  to  the  seniors, 
01  -ytfyovTiQi  i\  yepovaia — ruling  by  a  council  wherein  no  question 
might  be  discussed,  one  might  only  deliver  one's  Aye !  or  No ! 
Lacedaemon  was  in  truth  before  all  things  an  organised  place  of 
discipline,  an  organised  opportunity  also,  for  youth,  for  the  sort  of 
youth  that  knew  how  to  command  by  serving — a  constant  exhibition 
of  youthful  courage,  youthful  self-respect,  yet  above  all  of  true 
youthful  docility  ;  youth  thus  committing  itself  absolutely,  soul  and 
body,  to  a  corporate  sentiment  in  iti  very  sports.  There  was  a 
third  sort  of  regulation  visits  the  lads  of  Lacediemon  were  driven 
to  pay  to  those  coimtry  places,  the  vales,  the  uplands,  when,  to  brace 
youthful  stomachs  and  develope  resource  they  came  at  stated  intervals 
as  a  kind  of  mendicants  or  thieves,  feet  and  head  uncovered  through 
frost  and  heat,  to  steal  their  sustenance,  under  penalties  if  detected  : 
**  a  survival,"  anthropologists  would  doubtless  prove,  pointing  out 
collateral  illustrations  of  the  same,  from  a  world  of  purely  animal 
courage  and  keenness.  Whips  and  rods  used  in  a  kind  of  monitorial 
system  by  themselves  had  a  great  part  in  the  education  of  these 
young  aristocrats ;  and,  as  pain  surely  must  do,  pain  not  of  bodily 
disease  or  wretched  accidents,  but  as  it  were  by  digmBed  rules  of  art, 
seem  to  have  refined  them,  to  have  made  them  observant  of  the 
minutest  direction  in  those  musical  exercises,  wherein  eye  and  ear 
and  voice  and  foot  all  alike  combined.  There  could  be  nothing 
7ra^aA«7ro/in'oi',  as  Plato  says,  no  *'  over-sights,"  here.  No !  every 
one,  at  every  moment,  quite  at  his  best ;  and,  observe  especially ! 
with  no  superfluities ;  seeing  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  music  of 
any  kind,  with  matters  of  art,  in  stone,  in  words,  in  the  actions  of 
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life,  all  finperfluities  are  in  very  trath  **  snperflaitiaa  of  naughtiaess/^ 
sncli  as  annihilate  music. 

•  The  coimtry  ttroagh  wkicli  our  jonng  traveller  from  kis  laier 
school  of  Athena  seeks  his  way  to  Lacedamon,  thi^  land  of  a  noble 
slayeiy^  so  peacefully  occupied  bat  for  those  irregular  nocturnal 
terrors,  was  perhaps  the  loveliest  in  Greece,  with  that  peculiarly  bleat 
loneliness,  in  which,  as  at  Florence,  the  expression  of  a  loxQTious  low- 
land is  duly  checked  by  the  severity  of  its  moantain  barriers.  It  was 
a  type  of  the  Dorian  purpose  in  life^ — ^sternness,  like  sea-water  in- 
fased  into  wine,  overtaking  a  matter  naturally  rich,  at  the  moment 
when  fulness  may  lose  its  savour  and  expression.  Amid  the  corn  and 
oleanders — com  '^  so  tall^  close,  and  luxuriant/'  as  the  modem 
traveller  there  still  finds — it  was  visible  at  last,  Lacedajmon,  KmXfi 
^irapTiit  "  hollow  Sparta,"  under  the  sheltering  walls  of  Taygetus,  the 
broken  and  rugged  forms  of  which  were  attributed  to  earthquake,  but 
withont  proper  walls  of  its  own.  In  that  natural  fastness,  or  trap» 
or  falcon's  nest,  it  had  no  need  of  them,  the  falcon  of  the  land,  with 
the  hamlets,  TroXt^i/ia,  a  hundred  and  more,  dispersed  Qver  it,  m 
jealously  enforced  seclusion  from  one  another. 

From  the  first  he  notes  "  the  antiquated  appearance  "  of  Lacedajmon, 
by  no  means  a  '*  growing "  place,  always  rebuilding,  remodelling, 
itself,  after  the  newest  fashion,  with  shapeless  suburbs  stretching 
further  and  farther  on  every  side  of  it  grown  too  large  perhaps,  m 
Plato  threatens,  to  be  a  body,  a  corporate  nnity,  at  all :  not  that,  but 
still,  and  to  the  last,  itself  only  a  great  village,  a  solemn ,  ancient, 
mountain  village.  Even  here  of  course  there  had  been  movement, 
some  sort  of  progress,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called,  linking  limb  to  limb ; 
but  long  ago.  Originally  a  union  afler  the  manner  of  early  Home  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  neighbouring  villages  which  had  never  lost  their 
physiognomy,  like  Rome  it  occupied  a  group  of  irregular  heights, 
the  outermost  roots  of  Taygetus,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  mountain 
torrent,  impetuous  enough  in  winter,  a  series  of  wide  shallows  and 
deep  pools  in  the  blazing  summer.  It  was  every  day  however,  all  the 
year  round,  that  LacedsDmonian  youth  plunged  itself  in  the  Enrotas. 
Hence,  from  this  circumstance  of  the  union  there  of  originally  dis- 
parate parts,  the  picturesque  and  expressive  irregularity,  had  they 
had  time  to  think  it  such,  of  the  **  city  "  properly  so  termed,  the  one 
open  place  or  street.  High  Street,  or  Corso — Aphetais  by  name,  lined, 
irregularly  again,  with  various  religious  and  other  monnmenta.  It 
radiated  on  all  sides  into  a  mazy  coil,  an  ambush,  of  narrow  crooked 
lanes,  up  and  down,  in  which  attack  and  defence  would  necessarily  be 
a  matter  of  hand-to-hand  fighting.  In  the  outskirts  lay  the  citizens' 
houses,  roomier  far  than  those  of  Athens,  with  spacious,  walled  ooorts, 
almost  in  the  country.  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  homes  of  Athens,  the 
legitimate  wife  had  a  real  dignity,  the  unmarried  women  «  ar 
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fideedom.  There  were  no  door-knockers :  you  Bhouted  at  the  outer 
gate  to  be  let  in.  Between  the  high  walls  lanes  passed  into  country 
roads,  sacred  ways  to  ancient  sacro-sanct  localities,  Thcrapna^, 
Amycla?,  on  this  side  or  that,  under  the  shade  of  mighty  plane-trees. 

Plato,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  gives  a  hint  that,  like  all  other 
visible  things,  the  very  trees — how  they  grow — exercise  an  aesthetic 
influence  on  character.  The  diligent  legislator  therefore  would  have 
his  preferences,  even  in  this  matter  of  the  trees  under  which  the 
citizens  of  the  perfect  city  might  sit  down  to  rest.  What  trees  ?  you 
wonder.  The  olive  ?  the  laurel,  as  if  wrought  in  grandiose  metal  ? 
the  cypress  ?  that  came  to  a  wonderful  height  in  Dorian  Crete ;  the 
oak?  we  think  it  very  expressive  of  strenuous  national  character. 
Well,  certainly  the  plane- tree  fur  0Q*»,  characteiiatic  tree  uf  Lace- 
dsemon  then  and  now ;  a  very  tranquil  and  tranqnillising  object 
spreading  its  level  or  gravely  curved  masses  on  the  air,  as  regally  as 
the  tree  of  Lebanon  itself.  A  vast  grove  of  such  was  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Lacedajmuu  in  any  distant  view  of  it ;  that,  and,  as  at 
Athens,  a  colossal  image,  older  than  the  days  of  Fheidias ;  the  Demos 
of  LacedsemoD,  it  would  seem,  towering  visibly  above  the  people  it 
protected.  Below  those  mighty  trees,  on  an  island  in  their  national 
river,  were  the  **  playing- fields,'  where  Lacedaemonian  youth  after 
sacrifice  in  the  Ephtihmm  delighted  others  ratJier  than  itself  (no 
**  shirking  '  was  allowed)  with  a  eort  of  football,  under  rigorous  self- 
imposed  rules — tearing,  biting — a  sport,  rougher  even  than  our  own, 
it  tm'me  trh  danyerauc^  as  our  Attic  neighbours,  the  French,  say  of 
the  English  game. 

They  were  orderly  enough  perforce,  the  boys»  the  young  men, 
within  the  city — seen,  but  not  heard,  except  under  regulations,  when 
they  made  the  best  music  in  the  world.  Onr  visitor  from  .Athena 
when  he  saw  those  youthful  soldiers,  or  military  students,  as  Xenophon 
in  his  pretty  treatise  on  the  polity  of  Laceda?mon  describes,  walking 
with  downcast  eyes,  their  hands  meekly  hidden  in  their  cloaks,  might 
have  thought  them  young  monks,  had  he  known  of  such. 

A  little  mountain  town,  however  ambitious,  however  successful  in 
its  ambition,  would  hardly  be  expected  to  compete  with  Athens,  or 
Corinth,  itself  a  Dorian  stale,  in  art- prod  act  ion,  yet  had  not  only  its 
characterlBtic  preferences  in  this  matter,  in  plastic  and  literary  art,  but 
had  also  many  venerable  and  beautiful  buildings  to  show.  The 
Athenian  visitor,  who  is  standing  now  in  the  central  space  of 
Laceda?mon,  notes  here,  as  being  a  trait  also  of  the  **  perfect  city  " 
of  academic  theory,  that  precisely  because  these  people  find  them- 
selves very  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  form,  and  colour,  and 
mud,  to  external  aesthetic  influence,  but  have  withal  a  special 
purpose,  a  certain  strongly-conceived  disciplinary  or  ethic  ideal,  a 
pecaliar  hamour  therefore  prevails  among  them,  a  eelf-den}  iog  humoor, 
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in  regard  to  these  tHings.  Those  ancient  Pelopid  prinoefl,  from  whom 
the  hereditary  kings  of  historic  Lacedflsmon,  come  back  from  exile 
into  their  old  home,  claim  to  be  descended,  had  had  their  paiaoes 
with  a  certain  Homeric^  Asiatic  splendonr,  of  wrought  metal  and  the 
like ;  oonsiderable  relics  of  which  still  remained,  but  as  pnUic  or 
sacred  properly  now.  At  the  time  when  Plato's  scholar  stands 
before  them,  the  honses  of  these  latter  historic  kings — ^two  kings,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  always  reigning  together,  in  some  not  quite 
clearly  evolved  differentiation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  f  nnctions — 
were  plain  enough:  the  royal  doors,  when  beggar  or  courtier 
approached  them,  no  daintier  than  Lyonrgus  had  prescribed  for  all 
true  LacedaBmonian  citizens ;  rude,  strange  things  to  look  at^  fieiahioned 
only,  like  the  ceilings  within,  with  axe  and  saw,  of  old  monntain  oak 
or  pine  from  those  great  Taygetan  forests,  whence  came  ahw  the 
abundant  iron,  which  this  stem  people  of  iron  and  steel  had  snper- 
induced  on  that  earlier  dreamy  age  of  silver  and  gold ;  of  steel,  how- 
ever, admirably  tempered  and  wrought  in  its  application  to  militazy 
use,  and  much  sought  after  throughout  Greece. 

Layer  upon  layer,  the  relics  of  those  earlier  generationB,  a  whole 
succession  of  remarkable  races,  lay  beneath  Uie  strennoiu  foot- 
steps of  the  present  occupants,  as  there  was  old  poetic  legend  in  tiie 
depths  of  their  seemingly  so  practical  or  prosaic  souls.  Nor  beneath  their 
feet  only :  the  relics  of  their  worship,  their  sanctuaries,  their  tomhs^ 
their  very  houses,  were  part  of  the  scenery  of  actual  life.  Onr  young 
Platonic  visitor  from  Athens,  climbing  through  those  narrow  winding 
lanes,  and  standing  at  length  on  the  open  platform  of  the  Aphetais, 
finds  himself  surrouDded  by  treasures, modest  treasures,  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, dotted  irregularly  here  and  there  about  him,  as  if  with  conscious 
design  upon  picturesque  effect,  such  irregularities  sometimes  carrying  in 
them  the  secret  of  expression,  an  accent.  Old  Alcman  for  one 
had  been  alive  to  the  poetic  opportunities  of  the  place ;  boasts  that  he 
belongs  to  LacedaDmon,  **  abounding  in  sacred  tripods ; "  that  it  was 
here  the  Heliconian  Muses  had  revealed  themselves  to  him.  If  the 
private  abodes  even  of  royalty  were  rude  it  was  only  that  the  splendour 
of  places  dedicated  to  religion  and  the  state  might  the  more  abound. 
Most  splendid  of  them  all,  the  Stoa  PcekUc,  a  cloister  or  portico  with 
painted  walls,  to  which  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  war  had  been 
devoted,  ranged  its  pillars  of  white  marble  on  one  side  of  the  central 
space  ;  on  the  other,  connecting  those  high  memories  with  the  task  of 
the  living,  lay  the  Chm-oSy  where,  at  the  Gymiwpcodia^  the  Spartan  youth 
danced  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Scattered  up  and  down  among  the  monuments  of  victory  in  battle 
were  the  hcroa,  tombs  or  chapels  of  the  heroes  who  had  purchased  it 
with  their  blood — Pausanias,  Leonidas,  brought  home  from  Thermopylae 
forty  years  after  his  death.  '*  A  pillar  too,'*  says  Pausanias,  "is  erected 
here,  on  which  the  paternal  names  are  inscribed  of  those  who  at  Ther- 
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mopyliB  Bnstaixied  the  attack  of  the  Medes."  Here  lq  troth  all  deities  put 
ou  Q  niurtial  habit — Aphrodite,  the  Muses,  Eros  himself,  Athene  Uhal- 
ioecna,  Athene  of  the  Brazen  House,  an  antique  temple  towering  above 
the  rest,  built  from  the  spoils  of  some  victory  long  since  forgotten.  The 
name  of  the  artist  who  made  the  image  of  the  tutelary  goddess  was 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  early  Greek  art,  Gitiades,  a  native  of 
Lacedipmon,  He  had  composed  a  hymn  also  in  her  praise.  Could 
^  we  have  seen  the  place  he  had  restored  rather  than  constructed,  with 
its  covering  of  mythological  reliefs  in  brass  or  bronze,  perhaps 
Homer*8  descriptions  of  a  seemingly  impossible  sort  of  metallic 
irchitectnre  would  have  been  less  taxing  to  his  reader's  imagination. 
Those  who  in  othor  places  had  lost  their  tastes  amid  the  facile 
splendours  of  a  later  day.  might  here  go  to  school  again. 

Throughout  Greece,  in  fact,  it  was  tlie  Doric  style  came  to  prevail 

the  religious  or   hieratic  manner,  never   to  be  surpassed  for  that 

mrpose,  as  the  Gothic  style  seems  likely  to  do  with  us*  Though  it  is  not 

aclusively  the  invention  of  Doric  men,  yet,  says  Miiller,  "  the  Dorian. 

jharacter    created   the    Dorian    architecture."    and    he    notes    in    it, 

[especially,  the   severity  of  the  perfectly  straight,   smartly  tapering 

fEne  of  its  column  ;  the  bold  projection  of  the  capital ;   the  altema- 

Sion  there  of  long  unomarnented  plain  surfaces  with  narrower  bands 

»f  decorated  work  ;  the  profound  shadows ;  the  expression  of  security, 

)f  harmony,  infused  throughout ;  the  magnificent  pediment  crowning 

bhe  whole,  like  the  cornice   of  mountain    wall,  Ijeyond,   around,   and 

above  it.      Standing  there   in    the   Aphetais,   amid  these  venerable 

works  of  art,  the  visitor  could  not  forget  the  natural  architecture  about 

iim»     As  the  Dorian  genius  had  diflerentiated  itself  from  the  common 

Hellenic  type  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains   of  Epirus,  so  here  at 

last,  in  its  final  and  most  characteristic  home,  it  was  still  surrounded 

by  them  : — otj^pva  r*  Kat  KoiXalmrat, 

We  know,  some  of  us,  what  such  mountain  neighbourhood  means. 
The  wholesome  vigour,  the  clearness  and  purity  tbey  maintain  in 
matters  such  as  air,  light,  water ;  how  their  presence  multiplies  the 
-contrasts,  the  element  of  light  and  shadow,  in  things ;  the  untouched 
'perfection  of  the  minuter  ornament,  llower  or  crystal,  they  permit 
one  sparingly ;  their  reproachful  aloofness,  though  so  close  to  us, 
keeping  sensitive  minds  at  least  in  a  sort  of  moral  alliance  with  their 
remoter  solitudes.  "  The  whole  life  of  the  Lacediemonian  (Com- 
munity,*' says  Miiller,  **  had  a  secluded,  impenetrable,  and  secret 
character."      You  couldn't  really  know  it  unless  you  were  of  it. 

A  system  which  conceived  the  whole  of  life  as  matter  of  attention, 
patience,  a  fidelity  to  detail,  like  that  of  good  soldiers  and  musicians, 
could  not  but  tell  also  on  the  merest  handicrafts,  constituting  them 
in  the  fullest  sense  a  a-nft.  If  the  money  of  Sparta  was,  or  had 
Lfecently  been,  of  cumbrous  iron,  that  was  because  its  trade  had  a 
sufficient  variety  of  stock  to  be  mainly  by  barter,  and  we  may  suppose 
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the  market  (into  wbicli,  like  onr  own  academic  youth  at  Qxfind,  young: 
Spartans  were  forbidden  to  go)  full  enough  of  biuinesB — ^many  a  busy 
workshop  in  those  winding  lanes.  The  lower  arts  certainly  no  trae 
Spartan  might  practise ;  but  eren  Helots,  artisan  Helots,  wonid  hftv& 
more  than  was  nsnal  elsewhere  of  that  sharpened  inteUigenoe  and  th» 
disciplined  hand  in  such  labonr,  which  really  dignify  those  who  follow 
it.  In  Athens  itself  certain  Lacedemonian  commodities  were  much. 
in  demand,  things  of  military  service  or  for  every-day  nse,  turned  out 
with  flawless  adaptation  to  tiieir  porpose. 

The  Helots,  then,  to  whom  this  business  exdosiyely  belonged,  a. 
race  of  slaves,  distinguishable  however  from  the  slaves  or  serfe  ^dio 
tilled  the  land,  handing  on  their  mastery  in  those  matters  in  a  kind 
of  guild,  father  to  son,  through  old-established  families  of  flute* 
players,  wine-mizers,  bakers,  and  the  like,  thus  left  their  hereditaiy 
lords,  the  Gens  FUur-de-lisis  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Frenok 
fe^dalism)  in  unbroken  leisure,  to  perfect  themselveB  for  the  piroper 
functions  of  gentlemen — ^leisure,  <rxoA^,  in  the  two  senses  of  the  word, 
which  in  truth  involve  one  another — their  whole  time  free,  to  be  told 
out  in  austere  schools.  Long  easeful  nights,  with  more  th^n  enough 
to  eat  and  drink,  the  '*  illiberal "  pleasurta  of  appetite,  as  Aristotle^ 
and  Plato  agree  in  thinking  them,  are  of  course  the  appropriate  rewazd 
or  remedy  of  those  who  work  painfully  with  their  hands,  and  seem  to 
have  been  freely  conceded  to  those  Helots,  who  by  concession  of  the 
State,  from  first  to  last  their  legal  owner,  were  in  domestic  service,. 
and  sometimes  much  petted  in  the  house,  though  by  no  means  fully 
conceded  to  the  '*  golden  youth  "  of  Lacecla3mon — youth  of  gold,  or 
gilded  steel.  The  traditional  Helot,  drunk  perforce  to  disgust  his 
young  master  with  the  coarseness  of  vice,  is  probably  a  fable ;  and 
there  are  other  stories  full  of  a  touching  spirit  of  natural  service,  of 
submissiveness,  of  an  instinctively  loyal  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  one  trained  perhaps  to  despise  him,  by  which  the  servitor 
must  have  become,  in  his  measure,  actually  a  sharer  in  them.  Just 
here,  for  once,  we  see  that  slavish  ^iBoq,  the  servile  range  of  sentiment, 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  condition  of  slavery,  if  it  be  indeed, 
as  Aristotle  supposes,  one  of  the  natural  relationships  between  man  and 
man,  idealised,  or  aesthetically  right,  pleasant  and  proper;  the  ap^rthf 
or  "  best  possible  condition  "  of  the  young  servitor  as  such,  including- 
a  sort  of  bodily  worship,  and  a  willingness  to  share  the  keen  discipline, 
which  had  developed  the  so  attractive  gallantry  of  his  youthful  lords. 

A  great  wave,  successive  waves,  of  invasion,  suflSciently  remote  to 
have  lost  already  all  historic  truth  of  detail,  had  left  them — ^theee 
Helots  and  the  Perioeci,  in  the  country  round  about — ^thus  to  serve 
among  their  own  kinsmen,  though  so  close  to  them  in  lineage,  so 
much  on  a  level  with  their  masters  in  essential  physical  qualities  that 
to  the  last  they  could  never  be  entirely  subdued  in  spirit.  Patient 
modem  research,  following  the  track  of  a  deep-rooted  national  tra-> 
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ditioQ  veiled  in  the  mytbological  figments  which  centre  in  what  ia 
called  **  The  Ret  am  of  the  Ileraclidie,"  reveals  those  northern  immi- 
grants or  invaders,  at  various  points  on  their  way,  dominant  all  along 
it,  from  a  certain  deep  vale  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Epirua 
Bouth wards,  gradually  through  zone  after  zono  of  more  temperate 
lowland,  to  reach  their  perfection,  highlanders  from  first  to  last,  in 
this  mountain  *'  lioUow  "  of  Laced.vmon,  They  claim  supremacy,  not 
as  Dorian  invaders,  bnt  as  kinsmen  of  the  old  Achaean  princes  of  the 
land ;  yet  it  was  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  position  so  strained,  like  that,  as  Aristotle  expressly  pointed 
out,  of  a  beleaguered  encampment  in  an  enemy's  territory,  that  the 
Bingular  institutions  of  Laceda^mon,  the  half-military,  half- monastic 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  this  so  gravely  beautiful  place,  had  been 
originally  due.  But  observe! — Its  moral  and  political  system,  in 
which  that  slavery  was  so  significant  a  factor,  its  discipline,  its  aesthetic 
and  other  scruples,  its  peculiar  moral  ii^oc,-,  having  long  before  our 
Platonic  student  comes  thither  attained  its  original  and  proper  ends, 
survived,  there  is  the  point,  survived  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  of  public  and  perhaps  still  more  of  personal  pride^ 
though  of  the  finer,  the  very  finest  sort,  in  one  word  as  an  ideal, 
Pericles,  as  you  remember,  in  his  famous  vindication  of  the  Athenian 
system,  makes  his  hearers  understand  that  the  ends  of  the  LacedE^- 
monian  people  might  have  been  attained  with  less  self-sacrifice  than 
theirs*  But  still,  there  it  remained,  ^  ciatra  AutptKi) — the  genuine 
Laconism  of  the  Laced jcm on ians  themselves,  their  traditional  concep- 
tion of  life,  with  its  earnestness,  its  precision  and  strength,  its  loyalty 
to  its  own  type,  its  impassioned  completeness  ;  a  spectacle,  afstheti- 
caJIy,  at  least,  very  interesting,  like  some  perfect  instrument  shaping 
to  what  they  visibly  were,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  people,  in  Greece^ 
in  the  world. 

"  Bodily  exercise,"  gymnastic,  of  course,  does  not  always  and 
neoessarily  effect  the  like  of  that.  A  certain  perfectly  preserved 
old  Roman  mosaic  pavement  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  presents 
a  terribly  fresh  picture  of  the  results  of  another  sort  of  "training,'* 
the  monstrous  development  by  a  cruel  art,  by  exercise,  of  this  or  that 
muscle,  changing  boy  or  man  into  a  merely  mechanic  instrument  with 
which  his  breeders  might  make  money  by  amusing  the  lioman  people. 
Victor  Hugo's  odious  dream  of  Lhvmmt  qui  ritf  must  have  had  some- 
thing of  a  prototype  among  those  old  Roman  gladiators.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, says  Xenophon  on  the  other  hand,  o;io/a»c,  qtto  Tt  rtov 
oKtXHjv  Kot  (two  -^iiptov  Kai  aiTo  T  fja -^^tiX  ovy  vfiva  to  VT  at.  Here  too,  that 
is  to  say,  they  aimed  at,  they  found,  proportion,  Pythagorean  sym- 
metry or  music,  and  bold  as  they  could  be  in  their  exercises  (it  waa 
a  L&ceda3monian  who,  at  Olympia,  for  the  first  time  threw  aside  th& 
heavy  girdle  and  ran  naked  to  the  goal)  forbade  all  that  was  likely 
to  disfigure   the   body.     Though  we   must  not  suppose   all   ties  of 
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natare  rent  asunder,  nor  all  oonnectian  between  parentB  and  ohiUbsn 
in  those  genial,  retired  honses  at  an  end  in  veiy  eaiiy  -life, 
it  was  yet  a  strictly  public  education  which  began  earij  witii 
them,  and  with  a  yery  clearly  defined  programme,  oonflervative  of 
ancient  traditional  and  unwritten  rules,  an  aristocratic  edncation  for 
the  few,  the  liberales — '^  liberals,"  as  we  may  say,  in  that  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  made  them  in  very  deed  t^e  lords,  the  marten 
of  those  they  were  meant  by-and-by  to  rule  ;  masters  of  their  very 
souls,  of  their  imagination,  enforcing  on  them  an  ideal  by  a  aort  of 
spiritual  authority,  thus  backing,  or  backed  by,  a  yery  effeotiTe  organ* 
isation  of  '*  the  poww  of  the  sword."  In  speaking  of  Laoedaranon, 
you  see,  it  comes  naturally  to  speak  out  of  proportion,  it  might  seem, 
of  its  youth  and  the  education  of  its  youth.  But  in  Act  if  yon 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Lacedsemonian  youth,  you  may  conoeiTe 
Lacedfl&monian  manhood  for  yourselves;  you  see  already  what  the 
boy,  the  youth,  so  late  in  obtaining  his  majority,  in  becoming  a  man, 
came  to  be  in  the  action  of  life,  and  on  the  battle-field.  *'  In  a 
Doric  state,"  says  Mliller,  '^  education  was,  on  the  whole,  a  matter  of 
more  importance  than  government." 

A  young  Lacedaemonian  then  of  the  privileged  class  left  hia 
home,  his  tender  nurses  in  those  large,  quiet  old  submrban 
houses  early,  for  a  public  school,  a  schooling  all  the  stricter  aa 
years  went  on,  to  be  followed,  even  so,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
barrack-life,  the  temper  of  which,  a  sort  of  military  monaaticismy 
(it  must  be  repeated)  would  beset  him  to  the  end.  Though  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Lacedaemonia  no  idle  bystanders,  no — well !  Platonic 
loungers  after  truth  or  what  not — were  permitted,  yet  we  are  told, 
neither  there  nor  in  Sparta  generally,  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else, 
were  the  boys  permitted  to  be  alone.  If  a  certain  love  of  reserve,  of  se- 
clusion characterised  the  Spartan  citizen  as  such,  that,  perhaps,  was  the 
cicatrice  of  that  early  wrench  from  a  soft  home  into  the  imperative, 
inevitable  gaze  of  his  fellows,  broad,  searching,  minute,  his  regret  for, 
his  desire  to  regain,  moral  and  mental  even  more  than  physical  ease. 
And  his  education  continued  late  ;  he  could  seldom  think  of  marriage 
till  the  age  of  thirty.  Ethically  it  aimed  at  the  reality,  sssthetically 
at  the  expression,  of  reserved  power,  and  set  its  subject  early  on  the 
thought  of  his  personal  dignity,  of  self-command,  in  the  artistic  way, 
of  a  good  musician,  a  good  soldier.  It  is  noted  that  '^  the  general 
accent  of  the  Doric  dialect  has  itself  the  character  not  of  question  or 
entreaty,  but  of  command  or  dictation."  The  place  of  deference,  of 
obedience,  was  large  in  the  education  of  Lacedaemonian  youth ;  and 
they  never  complained.  It  involved  however  for  the  most  part,  aa 
with  ourselves,  the  government  of  youth  by  itself ;  an  implicit  subordi- 
nation of  the  younger  to  the  older,  in  many  degrees.  Quite  early  in 
life,  at  school,  they  found  that  superiors  and  inferiors,  S/uocot  and 
vTTOfjiHovtg,  there  really  were;  and  their  education  proceeded  with 
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systematic  boldness  on  that  fact.  "'Efpiji',  ^itWup^v  mZivviK 
and  the  like — words,  titles,  which  indicate  an  unflinching  elabora- 
tion of  the  attitudes  of  youthful  subordination  and  command, 
with  responsibility — remain  as  a  part  of  what  we  might  call  their 
**  pnblic-school  slang."  They  ate  together  "  in  their  divisions  " 
— iiyiXm — on  much  the  same  fare  every  day  at  a  sort  of  messes 
not  reclined,  like  lonians  or  Asiatics,  but  like  heroes,  the  princely' 
malea  in  Homer,  sitting  upright  on  their  wooden  benches;  were 
**  inspected"  frequently,  and,  by  free  use  of  invd  voce  examina- 
tion •'  became  adepts  in  presence  of  mind,"  in  mental  readiness  and 
vigour,  in  the  brief  mode  of  speech  Plato  commends,  which  took  and 
has  kept  its  name  from  them ;  no  warm  baths  allowed  ;  a  daily  plunge 
in  their  river  required.  Yes  !  the  beauty  of  these  most  beautiful  of 
all  people  was  a  male  beauty,  far  remote  from  feminine  tenderness,! 
had  the  expression  of  a  certain  asctsis  in  it,  was  like  unsweetened 
wine.  In  comparison  with  it  beauty  of  another  type  might  seem  ta. 
be  wanting  in  edge  or  accent. 

And  they  could  be  silent.  Of  the  positive  uses  of  the  negation 
of  speech,  like  genuine  scholars  of  Pythagoras,  the  Lacedaemoniana 
were  well  aware,  gaining  strength  and  intensity  by  repression.  Long 
spaces  of  enforced  silence  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  that 
expressive  brevity  of  utterance  which  could  be  also,  when  they 
cared,  so  inexpressive  of  what  their  intentions  really  were ;  something 
to  do  with  the  habit  of  mind  to  which  such  speaking  would  come 
naturally.  In  contrast  with  the  ceaseless  prattle  of  Athens,  Lacedae- 
monian assemblies  lasted  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  all  standing. 
A  Lacedaemonian  ambassador  being  asked  in  whose  name  he  was 
come,  replies :  '*  In  the  name  of  the  State,  if  I  succeed ;  if  I  fail,  in 
my  own."     What  they  lost  in  extension  they  gained  in  depth. 

Had  our  traveller  been  tempted  to  ask  a  young  Lacedaemonian  to 
return  his  visit  at  Athens,  permission  would  have  been  refused  him.  He 
belonged  to  a  community  bent  above  all  things  on  keeping  indelibly! 
its  own  proper  colour.  Its  more  strictly  mental  education  centred,  in 
fact,  in  a  faithful  training  of  the  memory,  again  in  the  spirit  of 
Pythagoras,  in  regard  to  what  seemed  best  worth  remembering. 
Hard  and  practical  as  LacedaBraonians  might  seem,  they  lived  never- 
theless very  much  by  imagination ;  and  to  train  the  memory,  to 
pre-occupy  their  minds  with  the  past,  as  in  our  own  claaeic  or  historic 
culture  of  youth,  was  in  reality  to  develope  a  vigorous  imagination* 
In  music,  ftovaiKitf  as  they  conceived  it,  there  would  be  no  strictly 
eel  fish  reading,  writing  or  listening  ;  and  if  there  was  little  a  Laceda3» 
monian  lad  hati  to  read  or  write  at  all,  he  had  much  to  learn/ 
like  a  true  conservative,  by  heart  :  those  unwritten  laws  of 
which  the  Council  of  Elders  was  the  authorised  depositary,  and  on 
which  the  whole  public  procedure  of  the  State  depended ;  the 
archaic    forms  of  religious   worship ;  the  names  of  their  kings,   of 
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victors  in  their  games  or  in  battle ;  tlio  brief  record  of  great 
events ;  the  oracles  they  had  received ;  the  rhttrai^  from  Lycorgua 
downwards,  compoaed  in  metrical  Lacedaamonian  Greek  ;  their  history 
and  law,  in  fact,  actually  set  to  music,  by  Terpander  and  others,  it- 
was  said.  What  the  Lacedemonian  learned  by  heart  he  was  for  the 
most  part  to  sing ;  and  we  catch  a  glimpse,  an  echo^  of  tJieir  boys  in 
school  chanting :  one  of  the  things  in  old  Greece  one  would  have  liked 
best  to  see  and  hear — youthful  beauty  and  strength  in  perfect  service ; 
a  manlfeBtfttion  of  the  true  and  genuine  Hellenism,  though  it  may 
make  one  think  of  the  novices  at  school  in  some  Gothic  cloister,  of 
our  own  old  English  schools,  nay,  of  the  young  Laced a^monian^a 
ooufiins  at  Sion,  singing  there  the  law  and  its  praises. 

The  Platonic  student  of  the  ways  of  the  Lacedaemonians  observes 
then,  is  interested  in  observing,  that  their  education  which  indeed 
makes  no  sharp  distinction  between  mental  and  bodily  eiercise^  reatilta 
as  it  had  begun  in  "  music '*-— ends  with  body,  mind,  memory  above 
ail,  at  their  finest,  on  great  show-days,  in  the  dance.  Austere,  self- 
denying  Lacedcemon  had  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Greece, 
in  part  scooped  out  boldly  on  tbe  hill  side,  built  partly  of  enormous 
blocks  o£  stone,  the  foundations  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  We  read 
what  Plato  says  in  Tlw  Rfpiddic  of  '*  imitations»,'*  of  the  imitative 
arts,  imitation  reaching,  of  course,  its  largest  development  on  the 
stage,  and  are  perhaps  surprieed  at  the  importance  he  assigns,  in 
every  department  of  homan  culture,  to  a  matter  of  tbat  kind.  But 
here  as  elsewhere  to  see  was  to  understand.  We  should  have  under- 
stood I'lato's  drift  in  his  long  criticism  and  defence  of  imitative  art, 
hb  careful  system  of  rules  concerning  it,  could  we  have  seen  the 
famous  dramatic  Lacedaemonian  dancing.  They  danced  a  theme^ 
a  subject.  A  complex  and  elaborate  art  this  must  necessanly 
have  been,  but,  as  we  may  gather,  as  concise,  direct,  economically 
erpressive,  in  all  its  varied  sound  and  motion,  as  those  swift,  brief, 
lightly  girt,  impromptu  Lacediemonian  sayings.  With  no  movement 
of  voice  or  hand  or  foot,  ttapaXuiiTo^uvov^  unconsidered,  as  Plato  forbids^ 
it  was  the  perfect  ilower  of  their  correction,  of  tbat  minute  patience  and 
care  which  ends  in  a  perfect  expressiveness ;  not  a  note,  a  glance,  a 
touch  but  told  obediently  in  the  promotion  of  a  firmly  grasped  mental 
conception ;  as  in  that  perfect  poetry  or  sculpture  or  painting,  in 
which  '*  the  finger  of  the  master  is  on  every  part  of  his  work,**  We 
have  nothing  really  like  it,  and  to  comprehend  it  must  remember  that^ 
though  it  took  place  in  part  at  least  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre — waa 
in  fact  a  ballet-dance,  it  had  also  the  character  both  of  a  liturgical 
service  and  of  a  military  inspection ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its  severity 
of  rule,  was  a  natural  expression  of  the  delight  of  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

So  perfect  a  spectacle  the  gods  themselves  might  be  thought 
pleased  to  witness ;  were  in  consequence  presented  with  it  ae  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  LacedcemoniaQS,  in 
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^hose  life  religion  had  even  a  larger  part  tliau  with  the  other  Greeks* 
•conspicuously  religious,  BttaiBat^tov^Cy  involved  in  religion  or  super- 
stition, as  the  Greeks  generally  were.  More  closely  even  than  their  so 
scrupulous  neighbours  they  associated  the  State,  its  acts  and  officers, 
with  a  religious  sanction,  religious  usages,  theories,  traditions.  While 
the  responsibilities  of  secular  government  lay  upon  the  Ephors,  those 
mysteriously  dual,  at  first  sight  useless,  and  yet  so  sanctimoniously 
observed  kings,  **  of  the  house  of  Heracles,'  with  somethiug  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Old  Achtean  or  Homeric  kings,  In  life  as  also  in 
^eath,  the  splendid  funerals,  the  passionate  archaic  laments  which  then 
followed  them,  were  in  fact  of  spiritual  or  priestly  rauk,  the  living 
and  active  centre  of  a  poetic  religious  system,  binding  them  **  in  a 
beneficent  connection  "  to  the  past,  and  in  the  present  with  special 
•closeness  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

Of  that  catholic  or  general  centre  of  Greek  religion  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  were  the  hereditary  and  privileged  guardians,  as  also  the  peculiar 
people  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi ;  but  observe  also,  of  Apollo  in  a 
peculiar  development  of  his  deity.  In  the  dramatic  bustuess  of  Lace- 
da?mon,  centring  in  those  almost  liturgical  dances,  there  was  little  comia 
cicting.  The  fondness  of  the  slaves  for  buffoonery  and  loud  laughter,  w 
to  their  master,  who  had  no  taste  lor  the  like,  a  reassuring  note  of  his 
superiority.  He  therefore  indulged  them  in  it  on  occasion,and  you  might 
fancy  that  the  religion  of  a  people  so  strenuous,  ever  so  full  of  their 
dignity,  must  have  been  a  religion  of  gloom.  It  was  otherwise.  The 
Laceda3monian3,  like  those  monastic  persons  of  whom  they  bo  often 
remind  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact  however  surprising,  were  a  very  cheer^ 
ful  people ;  and  the  religion  of  which  they  had  so  much,  deeply 
imbued  everywhere  with  an  optimism  as  of  hopeful  youth,  encouraged 
that  disposition,  was  above  all  a  religion  of  sanity.  The  observant 
Platonic  visitor  might  have  taken  note  that  something  of  that  purgation 
of  religious  thought  and  sentiment,  of  its  expression  in  literature, 
recommended  in  Plato^s  HrpifUic  had  been  already  quietly  elFected 
here  towards  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  cheerful  day  light  in  men's 
tempers. 

In  furtherance  then  of  such  a  religion  of  sanity,  of  that  har- 
mony of  functions,  which  is  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  health, 
Apollo,  sanest  of  the  national  gods,  became  also  the  tribal  or 
home  god  of  Lacedfemon.  That  common  Greek  worship  of  Apollo 
they  made  especially  their  own  ;  but  (just  here  is  the  noticeable 
point)  with  a  marked  preference  for  the  human  element  in  him,  for 
the  mental  powers  of  his  being  over  those  elementary  or  natural  forces 
of  production,  which  he  also  mystically  represents,  and  which  resulted 
sometimes  in  an  orgiastic^  au  nnintellectual,  or  even  an  immoral 
eervice.  He  remains  youthful  and  unmarried.  In  congruity  with 
this,  it  is  observed  that,  in  a  fjuasi-Koman  worship,  abstract  qualities 
and  relationships,  ideals,  become  subsidiary  objects  of  religious  con- 
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sideratloii  around  him,  such  as  sleep,  death,  fear^  fortane,  laugfater 
eT8n.  Nay,  other  gode  also  are,  so  to  ipeak,  Apolliiiised»  fidapted  t0 
the  Apolline  pre^Dce  ;  Aphrodite  armed »  Enyalius  in  fetters,  perhaps 
that  he  may  never  depart  thence.  Amateurs  everywhere  of  the  yiiile 
element  in  life,  the  Lacedjemonians,  in  fact,  impart  to  all  things  an 
intellectual  character.  Adding  a  Btrennona  logic  to  seemingly  animal 
instincts,  for  them  courage  itself  becomes,  as  for  the  strictly 
philosophic  mind  at  Athens,  with  Plato  and  Aristotle^  an  intellectnal 
condition,  a  form  of  right  knowledge. 

Such   assertion  of   the  consciously  human   interest   in   a   religion 
based  originally  on  a  pre-occapation  with  the  unconscious  forces  of 
nature,  was  exemplified  in  the  great  religious  feetiTal  of  Laceda^jnon. 
As  a  spectator  of  the  Myaeinthidi  our  Platonic  student  would  have 
found  himself  one  of  a  large  body  of  strangers  gathered  together  from 
Lacedeemon  and  its  dependent  towns  and  vDlages  within  the  ancient 
precincts  of  Amyche,  at  the  season  between  spring  and  summer  when 
under  the  first  fierce  heat  of  the  year  the  abundant  hyacinths  fade 
from  the  fields.      Blue  flow  ere »  you  remember,  are  the  rarest  j  to  many 
©yes  the  loveliest ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  guests  wer© 
met  together  to  celebrate  the  death  of  the  hapless  lad  who  had  lent 
his  name  to  them,  Hyacinthus,  son  of  Apollo,  or  son  of  an  ancient 
mortal   king  who  had  reigned   in    this  very  place  \  in  either    case, 
greatly  beloved  of  the  god,  who  had  slain  him  by  sad  accident  as 
they  played   at  quoits  together  delightfully,  to  his  immense  sorrow. 
That  Boreas    (the  north-wind)  had  maliciously  miscarried  the  discus, 
is  a  circumstance  we  hardly  need  to  renund  us  that  we  have  here,  of 
course,   only  one  of  \  many  transparent,   unmistakable  parables    or 
symbols  of  the  great  solar  change,  so  sudden  in  the  south,  like  the 
story  of  Proserpine,  Adonis,  and  the  like.     But  here,  more  completely 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  those  stories,  the  primary  elemental  sense 
had  obscured  itself  behind  its  really  tragic  analogue  in  human  life, 
behind  the  figure  of  the  dying  youth.     We  know  little  of  the  details 
of  the  feast :  incidentally,  that  Apollo  was  vested  on  the  occaaiozi  in 
a  purple  robe,  brought  in  ceremony  from  Lacedaemon,  woven  there, 
Pausanias  tells  us,  in  a  certain  house  called  from  that  circumstanoo 
**  Chiton."     Ton  may  remember  how  sparing  these  Lacedsemonians 
were  of  such  dyed  raiment,  of  any  but  the  natural  and  virgin  colouring' 
of  the  fleece;  that  purple  or  red,  however,  was  the  colour  of  their 
royal  funerals,  as  indeed  Amyclse  itself  was  famous  for  purple  Btnfia — 
Amyclmi  vestes.     As  the  general  order  of  the  feast  we  discern  clearly 
a  single  day  of  somewhat  shrill  gaiety  between  two  days  of  significant 
mourning,  not  unlike  the  feast  of  All  Souls'  Day,  directed  from  mimic 
grief  for  a  mythic  object,  to  a  really  sorrowful  commemoration  by  the 
whole  Lacedaemonian  people — each  separate  fiunily  for  its  own  deceased 
members. 
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It  was  BO  again  with  those  other  youthful  demi-goda,  the  Dioscurij 
themselves  also,  in  old  heroic  time,  resident  in  this  venerable  place  : 
AmyclcBi  fraircs^  fraternal  leaders  of  the  Laceda?monian  people.  Their 
statues  at  this  date  were  numerous  in  Laconia  ;  and  the  Jocana, 
primitive  symbols  of  them,  those  two  upright  beams  of  wood  carried  to 
battle  before  the  two  kings,  until  it  happened  that  through  their 
secret  enmity  a  certain  battle  was  lost,  after  which  one  king  only 
proceeded  to  the  field,  and  one  part  only  of  that  token  of  fraternity, 
the  other  remaining  at  Sparta.  Well !  they  were  two  stars,  you  know, 
at  their  original  birth  in  men's  minds»  (jfmini,  virginal  fresh  stars 
of  dawn,  rising  and  setting  alternately — ^  those  two,  half -earthly, 
half-celestial,  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Polynices,  was  immortal.  The 
other,  Castor,  the  younger,  subject  to  old  age  and  death,  had  fallen 
in  battle,  was  found  breathing  his  last ;  whereupon  Polynicee,  at 
his  own  prayer,  was  permitted  to  die  :  with  undying  fraternal  affec- 
tion, had  foregone  one  moiety  of  his  privilege,  and  lay  in  the  grave  for 
a  day  in  his  brother  s  stead,  but  shone  out  again  on  the  morrow  ;  the 
brothers  thus  ever  coming  and  going,  interchangeably,  but  both  alike 
gifted  now  with  immortal  youth. 

In  their  origin,  then,  very  obviously  elemental  deities,  they  were  thus 
>me  almost  wholly  humanised,  fraternised,  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
people,  their  closest  friends  of  the  whole  celestial  company  visitors  as 
fond  legend  told  at  their  very  hearths,  found  warming  themselves  in  the 
half  light  at  their  rude  fire-side.  Themselves  thus  visible  on  occasion,  at 
all  times  in  devout  art,  they  were  the  starry  patrons  of  all  that  youth  was 
proud  of,  delighted  in,  horsemanship,  games,  battle ;  and  always  with 
that  profound  fraternal  sentiment.  Brothers,  comrades,  who  could 
not  live  without  one  another,  they  Were  the  most  fitting  patrons  of  a 
place  in  which  friendship,  comradeship  like  theirs,  came  to  so  much. 
Lovers  of  youth  they  remained,  those  enstarred  types  of  it,  arrested 
thus  at  that  moment  of  miraculous  good  fortune  as  a  consecration  of 
that  clean,  youthful  friendship,  **  passing  even  the  love  of  woman," 
which  by  system,  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  founders  name 
elaborated  into  a  kind  of  art,  became  an  elementary  part  of  education. 
A  part  of  their  dnty  and  discipline,  it  was  also  their  great  solace  and 
encouragement.  The  beloved  and  the  lover,  side  by  side  through 
their  long  days  of  eager  lal)our,  and  their  brief  nights  of  delightful 
rest,  above  all  on  the  battlefield,  became  respectively,  oirnc*  ^^^  hearer, 
and  i«'<fTri'r;Xoct  ^^^  inspirer  ;  the  elder  inspiring  the  younger  with  his 
own  strength  and  noble  taste  in  things. 

What,  it  baa  been  asked,  what  was  there  to  occupy  persons  of  the 
privileged  class  in  Laced jemon  from  morning  to  night,  thus  cut  off  as 
they  were  from  politics  and  business,  and  many  of  the  common 
interests  of  men's  lives  ?  Our  Platonic  visitor  would  have  asked 
rather,  Why  this  Btrenuooa  task-work,  day  after  day ;  why  this  loyalty 
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to  ft  system,  so  costly  to  you  lad tvidu ally,  though  ifc  may  bs  thought 
to  hare  sarnf^ed  its  original  parpoa© ;  this  laborions,  endless,  educa- 
tion, which  doea  not  propos©  to  give  you  anything  Tery  asefal  or 
enjoyable  in  itself  ?  An  intelligent  young  Spartan  EQight  hare 
replied  :  "  To  the  end  that  I  myself  may  be  a  perfect  work  of  art, 
issuing  thus  into  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,"  He  might  have  observed — 
we  may  safely  observe  for  him — that  the  institufcions  of  his  conntry, 
whose  he  was,  had  a  beanty  in  themselves,  as  we  may  observe  also  of 
some,  at  leaat,  of  our  own  institutions,  educational  or  religioas ;  that 
they  bring  ont>  for  instancej  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  character, 
and  relieve  the  present  by  maintaining  in  it  an  ideal  sense  of  the  past 
He  might  have  added  that  he  had  his  friendships  to  solace  him  ;  and 
to  enoourage  him,  the  sense  of  honour. 

HonottFj  friendship,  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  the  past,  himself  bb  a 
work  of  art !  There  was  much  of  course  in  his  answer.  Yet  still 
after  all,  to  understand,  to  be  capable  of  such  motives,  was  itself  hot 
a  result  of  that  exacting  discipline  of  character  we  are  trying  to 
account  for ;  and  the  queation  still  recurs,  Cut  bano  /  TVhy, 
with  no  prospect  of  Israel's  reward,  are  yon  aa  scrupuloaSj  mmntei 
self-ta3ring,  as  he  ?  A  tincture  of  asceticism  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
rule  may  remind  as  again  of  the  monasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bnt  then,  monastic  severity  was  for  the  purging  of  a  troubled  oou- 
scienoe,  or  for  the  hop©  of  an  immense  prize,  neither  of  which  condi- 
tions is  to  be  supposed  here.  In  fact  the  surprise  of  St.  Panl,  as  a 
practical  maiij  at  the  alight ness  of  the  reward  for  which  a  Greek 
spent  himself,  natural  as  it  is  about  all  pagan  perfection,  is  especially 
applicable  about  these  LacedsBmonians,  who  indeed  had  actoally 
invented  that  so  corruptible  and  essentially  worthless  parsley  crown 
in  place  of  the  more  tangible  prizes  of  an  earlier  age.  Strange 
people  !  Where,  precisely,  may  be  the  spring  of  action  in  you,  who 
are  so  severe  to  yourselves ;  you  who,  in  the  words  of  Plato's  sup- 
posed objector  that  the  rulers  of  the  ideal  state  are  not  to  be  envied, 
have  nothing  yon  can  really  call  your  own ;  and  are  like  hired 
servants  in  your  own  houses :  qui  manducatis  panem  doloris  f 

Another  day-dream,  you  may  say,  about  those  obscure  ancient 
people,  it  was  ever  so  difficult  really  to  know,  who  had  hidden  their 
actual  life  with  so  much  success ;  but  certainly  a  quite  natural  dream 
upon  the  paradoxical  things  we  are  told  of  them,  on  good  authority. 
It  is  because  they  make  us  ask  that  question ;  puzzle  us  by  a  para- 
doxical idealism  in  life  ;  are  thus  distinguished  from  their  neighbours ; 
that,  like  some  of  our  old  English  places  of  education,  thoagh  we 
might  not  like  to  live  always  at  school  there,  it  is  good  to  visit  them 
on  occasion ;  as  some  philosophic  Athenians,  as  we  have  seen,  loved 
to  do,  at  least  in  thought. 

Walter  Pi 
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I  HAVE  been  advised  by  a  friead  to  pat  down  in  writing  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  in  animal  magnetism  that  occarred  in  my  experience 
ftome  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  eabject  being  now  very  much 
before  the  pablic,  any  authentic  experiences  are  of  more  value  than 
ordinary  narratives  that  are  written  on  the  subject. 

Before  relating  the  experiences  which  follow,  it  will  perhaps  be  us 
well  for  me  to  state  bow  I  first  came  to  take  up  the  subject  of  animal 
magnetism  as  a  stady,  and  how  I  gradually  developed  myself  as  an 
operator  and  my  best  subject  to  the  height  of  clairvoyance  which  ehe 
eventually  attained.  1  was  living  at  one  time  in  a  country  towa,  and^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
Among  my  friends  was  an  old  German  doctor,  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  of  broad  views  upon  all  matters  spiritual  and  temporal. 
One  afternoon  my  wife,  who  was  afterwards  the  subject  to  whom  I 
refer  above,  and  myself  went  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Adler  for  some  lawn- 
tennisi  and  as  is  the  way  of  our  delightful  clinmte,  it  came  on  to  rain 
and  pat  an  end  to  any  idea  of  a  game.  We  had  to  adjourn  iodoorSf 
and  most  of  the  guests  took  their  departure,  as  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  rain  holding  up.  My  wife  and  1  remained,  and  amongst  the  others 
who  stopped  was  a  young  lady.  She  was  com  plain  iug  of  a  bad 
neuralgic  headache,  and  the  doctor,  on  hearing  of  her  trouble,  at  once 
said,  '*  If  youll  allow  me,  I  can  relievo  you  of  that.  Til  just  put  you 
off  to  sleep  by  mesmerism,  and  when  you  wake  up  you'll  be  quit-o 
well."  The  girl  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  and  my  wife  sat  beeido 
her  on  her  right  hand.  The  doctor,  after  making  a  fuw  passes  over 
her,  made  her  sleep,  and  then  woke  her  up.  She  declared  herself  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  pain. 

Now,  this  was  the  first  time  I  lad  sten  an\  thing  of  the  sort  off  the 
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public  platfornij  aad  I  had  hitherto  alwayi  regarded  the  whole  sabject 
with  the  disbelieE  that  Biich  exhibitions  usually  create.  It  is  to  these 
shows  that  I  attribute  the  geaeral  ignorance  and  sesepticisDi  on  the 
■abject. 

As  usual,  the  doctor  aod  I  went  into  his  sanctum  for  a  smoke  and 
a  chat,  the  latter  being  always  an  intellecttial  treat  for  me,  I  at 
once  tackled  him  on  the  subject  of  what  he  had  jost  aocomplished.  I 
pnt  my  previous  ideas  before  htm,  and  told  him  that  he  had  jnst  coa- 
Terted  me  to  belief:  asked  him  to  es^plain  upon  what  prmciples  the 
varions  passes  were  made^  and  in  fact  got  the  whole  secret  out  of  him, 
if  secret  there  were. 

We  went  home  to  dinnerj  and  during  the  meal  my  wife  said  to  me, 
"  "When  Dr.  Adler  was  meamerisiug  Miss  Jameson  this  afternoon  I 
felt  the  most  curious  sensation  all  down  my  left  side,  which  wa3  next 
to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  pine  and  needles,  and  I  beliere  the 
passes  must  have  had  some  effect  apon  me." 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  "let  me  try  after  dinner  if  I  can  put  yon  to 
sleep.     It  would  be  very  interesting." 

She  consented,  and  that  evening  commenced  the  series  of  experi- 
ments  that  eventually  reached  a  height  not  often  attained. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  my  wife  was  a  weak-minded  woman  j 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  highly  intelligent  and  strong-minded|  but  she 
was  very  susceptible  to  magnetic  influence.  She  certainly  did  suffer 
from  cataleptic  seizares,  but  these  entirely  ceased  in  a  short  time  after 
I  had  commenced  mesmerising  her,  and  have  not  since  returned. 

To  resume.  I  placed  my  wife  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and 
commenced.  After  carrying  out  the  doctor's  instmctions  for  some 
few  minutes,  say  ten,  I  asked  my  wife  if  she  felt  any  result. 

"  Not  in  my  head,"  she  replied,  '*  but*  my  legs  seem  powerless-" 

I  considered  a  moment,  and  it  struck  me  that  I  had  been  bringing 
all  the  power  downwards  ;  in  other  words,  working  it  off  the  head 
instead  of  leaving  most  of  it  there.  I  must  therefore  get  ther  in- 
fluence up  the  body  again  into  the  head,  and  to  do  this  I  mnst  make 
passes  in  reverse  to  those  I  had  already  made^  taking  them  as  far  as 
the  head  and  no  further.  The  effect  was  almost  instantly  percep- 
tible ;  the  eyelids  drooped  and  then  closed  altogether,  and  di©  was  in 
her  first  mesmeric  sleep. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  my  wife  became  at  all  purely  dair^ 
voyant;  she  could  tell  numbers,  &c.,  that  wei'O  written  down,' arid 
ihat  I  knew  \  this  was  of  course  the   suggestion  of  my  mind,  bnt 

none  the  less  curious  for  that.     It  was  when  we  had  left  X -,  and 

had  gone  to  another  station  that  this  power  of  clairvoyance  seemed 
to  develop  fully. 

We  used  frequently  to  have  experiments  in  the  evenings  when  We 
were  by  ourselves,  and  with  each  a  certain  amount  of  pi  la 
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ifested.  About  this  time  Gregory's  "  Letters  on  Animal  Mag- 
Letiani  '*  were  lent  to  me,  and  from  this  work  I  obtained  some  very 
luable  information.  The  first  piece  waa  as  follows  :  that  a  person 
could  be  made  to  go  to  sleep  at  a  future  hour  to  that  in  which  he  is 
mesmerised.  At  this  time  my  wife  was  suflering  dreadfully  from 
insomnia;  so  one  evening,  after  mesmerising  her,  I  ordered  her  to 
^o  to  sleep  directly  after  getting  into  bed,  and  not  to  awake  until 
morning.  This  experiment  was  entirely  successful,  so  the  next  night 
I  ordered  her  to  sleep  directly  she  got  to  bed  every  night  for  a  week, 
was  also  succeasfuL  The  improvement  in  her  health  was  mar- 
relloua  ;  she  slept  soundly,  her  appetite  came  back,  and  she  was 
Altogether  a  diflerent  woman,  and  after  the  week  was  over  it  was 
evident  that  her  natural  sleep  had  returned  to  her. 

The  next  thing  I  tried  was  also  suggested  to  me  by  Gregory*8 
[book.  It  was  to  ask  in  how  many  times  of  magnetising  she  would 
become  clairvoyant ;  I  forget  the  answer  I  received,  but  it  was  borne 
out  by  future  events. 

At  the  same  station  I  met  a  few  other  men  who  were  earnest 
slievers  in,  and  inquirers  into,  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  small  society  of  investigation.  These  men 
>me  upon  the  scene  at  a  period  just  prior  to  my  wife  becoming 
slairvoyant.  They  are  not  in  any  way  movers  in  what  occurred,  bub 
were  witnesses*  and  also  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
iggestions  and  assistance  in  the  phenomena  that  we  saw  together, 
first  of  the  series  of  wonderful  phenomena  that  my  wife  exhibited 
was  very  beautiful.  A  member  of  the  society,  if  1  may  so  call  him, 
kt  one  of  our  sianoH  produced  a  crystal  that  had  been  lent  to  him  by 
man  quartered  at  this  station.  This  man,  I  may  say,  was  a  sceptic 
■of  the  worst  sort,  and  wanted  to  confound  us.  Though  he  said  he 
l^iras  quite  ready  to  believe,  if  we  could  tell  him  the  history  of  the 
crystal  np  to  a  certain  point — that  was,  how  it  had  come  into  his 
Ibands  and  where  it  had  come  from — it  was  evident  be  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  convinced. 

Crj'Stals  exert  a  yerj  powerful  magnetic  influtnce  upon  persona 
who  are  at  all  susceptible,  and  they  possess  other  qualities  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  here. 

We  arranged  an  afternoon  for  our  experiments  on  the  crystal,  and 
[after  tea  was  over  we  set  to  work.  My  wife  was  placed  in  a  very 
[comfortable  chair,  and  the  lights  wero  turned  down — not  out  by  any 
^^neans,  but  to  as  not  to  daz/le  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time  every- 
ling  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  room,  I  put  her  to  sleep,  and 
gave  her  the  crystal.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  She  commenced 
speaking  at  once,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  what  lovely  flowers,  and  what  a  perfume  !  "  And  she  began 
to  draw  her  breath  through  her  nose,  as  if  inhaling  the  scent  of 
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flowers.  I  asked  her  then  where  she  w&fi.  She  said^  '^  I  am  io  ih» 
most  lovely  garden  I  have  ever  Been.  It  is  not  in  England.  I  am 
BtandiDg  in  a  broad  pathway;  on  one  side  ia  a  hedge  of  white 
azaleas,  and  on  the  other  pink.  They  are  about  six  or  seven  feet 
high ;  between  these  hedges  and  the  path  there  are  broad  borders^ 
in  which  are  planted  these  sweet -smelling  flowers.  There  ar© 
beantifal  trees  all  aboat  the  gaiden,  such  as  I  have  "Bever  seen 
before  i  and  at  the  end  of  the  path  is  a  little  black  ^nd  gold 
hoQsej  with  such  a  funny  little  man  Bitting  oatside." 

This  dream  I  ordered  her  to  remember  when  ahe  awoke^  and  there^ 
ifl  a  sequel  to  it  that  I  will  relate  further  on. 

She  resumed  :  **  I  can  see  now  a  small  Bhop  at  the  jnnction  of  two 
streets,  with  a  door  opening  on  to  each  street.  In  the  middle  of  the 
«hop  ia  a  glass  case  like  those  one  sees  in  a  jeweller's,  Ther«<  is  a 
tall  man,  very  like  a  Jew,  with  a  long  black  beard.  He  is  bargaining 
with  another  man." 

"  What  is  the  other  man  like  ?"'  I  asked. 

*'He  is  about  the  middle  height^  aod  he  has  grey  hair  and 
moustaahe,  a  plain  face.  I  know  him.  I  have  seen  him,  bnt  I  can- 
not tell  yon  his  name.  The  funny  Httle  man  has  come  down  from 
the  garden,  and  is  sitting  outside.  He  Beems  very  much  interested 
in  what  is  goiDg  on  in  the  shop." 

Then  followed  a  few  more  details  that  I  do  not  remember,  I  then 
asked: 

*^  Can  you  describe  the  Bitaation  of  the  town  in  which  thi» 
shop  is?" 

'^  The  ttown  is  a  seaport,  standing  in  a  large  bay.  The  coast  seems 
nearly  to  join  at  the  month  of  the  harbour.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
backed  by  mountains  covered  nearly  to  the  summits  with  the  moat 
luxuriant  vegetation." 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  she  continued :  "  I  am  on  board  ship. 
The  man  I  recognised  is  here  too.  Oh,  snch  a  dreadful  storm ;  the 
ship  is  rolling  about  most  fearfully.  I  cannot  go  on.  I  most  go 
and  lie  down. .    I  feel  so  ill." 

^  My  wife  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  and  as  I  feared 
a  full  realisation  of  the  malady  might  follow,  I  woke  her  up,  thinking 
we  had  obtained  sufficient  information  for  what  we  wanted. 

The  member  of  the  society  who  had  brought  the  crystal  took  it 
back  next  day  to  the  owner,  who  was  the  man  with  the  grey  hair 
and  moustache,  and  gave  him  the  information  we  had  obtained  the 
evening  before.  He  told  our  friend  the  name  of  the  town;  and, 
although  he  would  not  own  up  to  the  truth  of  the  story,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  information  we  had  obtained  was  true  in  every 
detail.     People  of  his  sort  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  deal  with. 

The  curious  sequel  that  I  alluded  to  lies  in  the  fact  that  my  wife 
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«nd  myself  were  one  day,  some  months  afterwards,  going  tliroiigh  one 
of  tbe  big  inuseiitns  in  London.  I  was  lookinf^  at  a  case  of  curiosities, 
and  my  wife  was  some  little  way  from  me,  when  1  heard  her  exclaim  : 
"I  have  been  here;  I  know  the  place  quite  well.  That  is  where 
the  little  man  was  sitting,  and  there  is  the  little  black  and  gold 
house," 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking?  "  I  said.     '*That  is  impossible.*' 

But  then  I  remembered  the  experiment  with  the  crystal,  and  opon 

going  np  to  see  what  my  wife  was  looking  at,  I  found  it  was  a  model 

€>f  the  garden  in  the  town  where  our  grey-haired  friend  had  owned  to 

Laving  obtained  the  crystal. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  experiment  with  the  crystal,  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  doctor,  who  was  quartered  at  the  same  station,  met  me. 

**  I  have  been  hearing  of  your  stances,'  he  said.  **  I  am  afraid  I 
am  what  you  call  a  sceptic,  but  if  I  can  see  anything  with  my  own 
eyes  I  am  perfectly  open  to  conviction/* 

•  Now,  here  was  a  reasonable  man,  one  who  would  acknowledge  that 
iie  was  convinced  if  he  was  shown  a  straightforward  experiment ;  so 
I  said  to  him,  *'  You  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  object  that  nobody 
knows  anything  about  but  yourself?" 

After  considering  a  moment,  he  answered,  "  Yes^  I  have  just  such 
nn  object,  and  I  know  that  no  one  but  myself  knows  anything  what- 
ever about  it " 

*'  Well,  bring  it  up  to  my  quarters  this  afterDoon,  and  have  tea, 
and  then  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  with  it.  I  will  not  tell  the 
others  that  we  are  going  to  do  anything  to-day,  if  you  wieh  it;  btit 
you  know  you  can  trust  me  not  to  say  anything  should  any  d IB- 
closures  be  made." 

*'  Oh,  I  do  not  mind,  as  far  as  that  goes,'* 
*'  Well,  anyhow,"  I  said,  "  we'll  have  it  all  to  ourselves." 
That  afternoon  he  came  np  to  my  quarters,  and  after  tea  I  mes- 
merised my  wife,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  had  brooght  with  him. 
He  produced  a  small  leather  purse,  such  as  was  used  to  carry  gold  in 
ijefore  the  watch-chain  eovereign-boxes  were  invented »  I  took  hold 
of  the  purse  by  the  metxil  bow  at  the  top,  so  that,  as  I  explained  to 
my  friend,  I  should  not  by  any  chance  be  able  to  feel  what  was 
inside,  and  convey  b)/  mtfffiestion  to  my  wife's  mind  the  knowledge  of 
the  contents. 

She  placed  the  pnrso  to  her  forehead,  which  was  her  usual  point  of 
vision,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  saw. 
*'  A  long,  thin  gold  chain." 
•*  Anything  else  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  at  I>re8ent ;  I  shall  see  directly  what 
it  is.  Ahj  now  I  can  see.  It  is  a  locket,  with  the  miniature  of  a 
woman  on  one  side,  and  her  h&ir  on  the  other.     A  beautiful  face. 
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refined,  intellectual,  and  with  a  capability  of  loving  such  as  few 
women  poflsess  expressed  in  her  brown  eyes.  The  h&ir  ia  a  dark 
aabnrn -" 

At  this  poiat  Walker  JmiBped  up  from  hia  chair. 

"  Good  God  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  soatcbed  the  purse  away  and  opened 
it,  **  Look  here ! "  He  drew  oat  a  loog.  thin  gold  phaia  and  a  sm&U 
OTal  object  sewn  up  in  u^mh' leather.  '*This  is  a  ioeket.  Foorteen 
years  ago  I  sewed  it  np  in  the  leather  in  which  )oti  now  sea  it.  Ko 
one  until  tbta  iroment  know  of  the  contents  of  thii!  purse  bat  myself. 
The  locket  cqq tains  the  miniatare  of  the  only  woman  I  ever  Wed, 
and  opposite  to  it  is  a  lock  of  her  hair/* 

I  saw  he  waa  deeply  agitated  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  managed 
to  change  the  conversation  by  waking  ray  wife  np  and  asking  her  how 
she  felt,  and  then  going  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  some  whisky  and 
8oda.  I  gave  him  a  maxim nm  dose  of  whiaky  with  a  mlnimnm  of 
soda,  and  after  drinking  it  down  at  a  dranght.  he  said: 

**  I  am  convinced.  Will  you  let  me  join  your  society  ?  I  feel  the 
deepest  lutereEtt  in  this  subject  now  tbat  I  have  had  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  its  truth." 

"  We  shall,  I  am  sure,"  I  answered,  "  be  very  glad  tyo  welcome 
among  us  a  man  who  has  been  thus  converted  to  belief,  and  who  wiU 
also  be  able  to  assist  ug  as  much  by  his  commou-sense  view  of  thinga 
as  by  his  medical  experience  in  investigating  the  wonderful  phenomena 
ifh&t  we  see  exhibited." 

So  ended  a  moi^t  curious  experience,  and  one  that  will,  I  am  surev 
leave  its  impression  upon  Walker  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  it  has 
upon  me. 

The  next  phenomena  that  I  intend  to  relate  are  of  a  different  clasa 
to  that  of  which  I  have  just  written.  They  bear  entirely  upon  tha 
trace  left  upon  objects  by  their  owners  or  previous  owners,  and  not 
only  by  the  owners,  but  by  persons  closely  connected  with  the  owners^ 
and  by  other  objects  closely  connected  with  the  objects  under  investi- 
gation. 

What  this  trace  is,  I  am  unable  to  explain.  I  have  no  donbt  that 
people  who  are  given  to  making  explanations  might  give  one ;  bat  I 
should  have  great  doubts  as  to  its  worth.  I  think  the  old  quotation^ 
**  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  ar© 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,"  will  better  meet  the  case.  But  that 
this  trace  does  exist  is  quite  certain  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  time.  To  the  clairvoyant,  the  scenes  imprinted  as  it  wera 
upon  the  object  are  just  as  fresh  after  a  lapse  of  years  as  a  loot- 
print  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore  before  the  advancing  tide  has 
obliterated  it.  With  trace,  there  is  apparently  no  obliteration. 
Once  the  impress  of  any  influence  is  stamped  upon  an  object,  be  it  a 
ring  or  what   not,  it  seems  to   remain   through  all  tim^  i  ]lt;.alflfO 
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conveys  to  the  clairvoyant  a  knowledge  of  the  natnre  and  character  of 
the  owner^  besides  his  personal  appearance,  and  scenes  through  which 
he  has  passed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  trace  ;  but  I 
feel  ib  necessary  to  explain  what  1  mean  by  the  word,  so  that  when  I 
have  to  use  it  again,  it  will  be  understood. 

The  first  instance,  which  will  only  be  a  short  onef  exemplifying 
trace  of  character,  that  came  to  onr  notice,  was  as  follows.  One  of 
the  members  brought  one  evening  a  gold  puzzle  ring  for  the  finger : 
this  I  gave  to  my  wife,  whom  1  asked  to  tell  us  what  she  knew  about 
the  owner.  I  did  not  at  the  time  know  to  whom  the  ricg  belonged. 
She  placed  the  ring  to  her  forehead  as  usual,  and  described  ib  as 
belonging  to  a  man  slightly  above  the  middle  height,  with  very  dark 
eyes,  white  hair,  and  white  moustache. 

"  At  least,'*  she  said,  *'  the  moustache  ought  to  be  white." 
^     I   did  not   at   tbe    time   understand   this;    she   was   quiet   for   a 
moment,  and  then  with   a   shudder  indicating  the  utmost  repugnance 
she  threw  the  ring  from  her,  exclaiming  : 

**  He's  a  wretch  ;  he's  such  a  vile  man  he  would  not  stick  at  any- 
thing where  a  woman  ia  concerned/* 

I  judged  it  expedient  not  to  inquire  any  further  into  the  matter, 
and  asked  my  friend  who  had  brought  the  ring  to  whom  it  belonged. 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  whom  I  had  known  for  some  years, 
and  who  I  knew  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  very  gay  dog.  Then  I 
understood  the  remark  about  the  moustache.  This  man  had  white 
hair,  but  he  dyed  his  moustache  black,  its  original  colour. 

This  example  is  I  think  merely  wonderful  iu  that  it  showed  the 
trace  of  the  man's  character  imprinted  upon  the  ring.  He  had 
been  wearing  it  up  to  the  time  that  it  was  Iwrrowed,  and  so  the  effect 
of  lapse  of  time  upon  the  trace  Avaa  not  indicated.  But  in  the  next 
example  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  had  passed  between  the 
time  the  original  owner  had  last  worn  it  (it  was  again  a  ring)  and  the 
time  it  came  into  my  hands,  or  rather  my  wife's  hands^  for  experiment. 

At  the  next  meeting,  one  of  our  members  produced  a  ring  and 
said  he  wanted  to  obtain  some  information  about  it.  It  was  an 
ordinary  ^looking,  old-fashioned,  thin  gold  ring,  with  a  small  washed- 
out  ruby  set  in  it.  It  was  evidently  of  considerable  age.  I  gave  it 
to  my  wife,  and  she  at  once  began  to  talk.      We  listened  attentively. 

**  This  belongs  to  a  lady,"  she  said,  *'  a  very  fair  woman  indeed, 
very,  Yery  fair.*' 

*'  What  is  she  like  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sbi^  has  her  back  turned  to  me,  but  she  looks  so  cold  and 
BO  blue." 

**  Where  is  she  ?  " 

^*  Across  miles  and  miles  of  snow.      She  has  the  most  lovely  sod 
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tnm  on — oH,  so   soft.*'     And  here  she  began  as  if  to  stroke  the  fnrs. 
*'  But  she  ia  so  cold." 

**  What  is  the  nam©  of  the  place  where  she  ia  ?     Is  it  Vienna  ? 

**  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place,  but  it  ib  not  there/* 

It  ia  a  ciarioua  fitct  that  the  subject  can  or  will  very  rarely  mention 
the  name  of  a  place  or  person.  Subjects  do  not  seem  to  know 
names  of  their  own  knowledge,  but  will  understand  names  when 
mentioned  by  the  operator.     I  then  said  : 

"  Do  yon  see  any  one  connected  with  this  woman  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  can  see  a  very  tall  dark  man  with  a  long  black  beard 
flecked  with  grey.  Ho  is  very  closely  connected  with  this  woman 
indeed.  He  is  gazing  at  her  so  sadly,  his  whole  heart  see  ma  to  be 
looking  out  of  his  eyes." 

"  Tou  must,"  I  said»  **  see  this  woman*s  face.     I  order  it." 

**  She  is  flo  cold  and  blue/'  A  pause.  Then,  "  Don't  order  roe  to 
look  at  her— she  is  dead," 

I  turned  to  namilton,  my  friend,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  anything  abont  this  ?  It  is  very  sad  ;  to  whom 
does  the  ring  belong  ?  " 

"Twenty  years  ago,  my  mother  died  in  Unssia;  the  ring  belonged 
to  her.  From  a  very  early  age  her  hair  had  tnrned  qnite  white. 
My  father  is  still  alive^  he  is  a  very  tall  man,  much  taller  than  I.  He 
has,  as  yonr  wife  described  it,  a  long,  dark^  greyish  beard/' 

This  explained  the  whole  story — the  snow,  the  furs,  the  fair  Lair, 
and  the  tall  man. 

Here  we  have,  as  I  before  stated,  evidence  of  trace  of  a  long  stand- 
ing on  an  object,  and  not  only  of  its  former  owner,  bnt  also  of  the 
person  most  closely  connected  with  her.  How  plainly  are  the  feelings 
of  the  husband,  gazing  at  his  dead  wife,  indicated  by  the  description 
of  his  face ! 

The  next  example  that  I  shall  give  of  trace  will  show,  not  only  the 
trace  ef  the  owner,  bnt  also  of  an  object  closely  connected  with  that 
nnder  investigation,  and  again  it  was  Colonel  Hamilton  who  prodnoed 
the  object  for  experiment.  We  were  assembled  as  usual,  and  after 
tea  Colonel  Hamilton  said : 

*'  I  have  something  here  about  which  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have  information." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  tiny  paper  packet,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
After  putting  my  wife  to  sleep,  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  began  to  speak.      She  said : 

**  I  can  see  two  women.  They  are  exactly  alike,  twin  sisters  I 
should  say.  They  are  lying  on  a  slab  together ;  now  one  has  tumbled 
down  in  the  dark." 

My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  took  the  packet  from  her 
to  ascertain  what  it  contained  that  ccn^d  cause  sach  a  cnrioiiB  yiaios. 
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I  fotind  a  lafly  s  oarritig.  a  red  coral  cameo,  with  a  woman's  face 
cut  in  the  coral.  I  then  returned  the  earring  to  my  wife  and  ordered 
her  to  follow  the  woman  that  had  fallen  into  the  dark.  She  then 
said,  langhing : 

"She  has  fallen  upside  down,  and  is  so  pleased  because  they  cannot 
find  her.  Now  she  is  not  happy  because  she  does  not  like  being  wher© 
fihe  is,  all  alone  and  away  from  her  aister." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  I  asked  ;  '•  and  how  did  she  get  there  ?'* 

**  Sbe  caught  upon  a  lace  shawl  and  dropped  off  it  into  the  near 
right-band  comer  of  a  box,  qaite  in  the  comer/'  pointing  with  her 
finger,  as  if  indicating  the  exact  position. 

'*  Will  you  describe  the  box  ?  " 

"  The  box  has  a  zigzag  pattern  round  the  lid,  and  inside  is  a  tray 
with  a  partition  in  it," 

'*  Do  yoa  see  any  lady  that  you  know  connected  with  this  ?  " 

This  question  was  suggested  by  Colonel  Hamilton, 

**  Yes,  I  can  see  a  short,  stout,  dark  lady,  I  know  her  slightly, 
but  she  is  very  antngonistic  to  me." 

I  took  the  earring  from  her,  and  Hamilton  took  it  from  me,  saying : 

*•  I  am  going.  Meet  me  in  the  billiard-room  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  I'll  tell  yoa  all  about  it/' 

I  awakened  my  wife,  and  the  society  adjourned,  I  etrolled  down 
to  the  billiard-room,  where  the  billiard-playing  fraternity  met  as  a 
rale  in  the  evening,  and  there  awaited  developments,  I  had  not  been 
seated  more  than  ten  minutes  before  Hamilton  came  hurriedly  in,  I 
jumped  up  and  went  to  him. 

*'  Well,"  I  eaid,  *•  what  baa  happened?  " 

*'  Come  and  sit  in  this  corner  in  the  quiet,  and  FIl  tell  you." 

He  led  me  to  a  comer  away  from  everybody,  and  we  sat  down  in  a 
coople  of  comfortable  arm-chairs. 

'*  Mrs,  Armstrong,"  he  began,  "  some  months  ago,  lost  the  fellow 
of  that  earring.  She  thought  she  had  lost  it  here  in  Ireland,  but 
apparently  she  had  lost  it  when  she  was  staying  in  England  in  Sep- 
tember. When  I  left  you  just  now  I  went  to  her,  and  after  shaking 
hands,  I  said,  *  You  have  got  a  lace  shawl,  Mrs.  Armstrong.*  '  No, 
I  have  not,'  she  replied.  This  was  a  facer  for  me.  *  Well,  you  have 
got  a  box  with  a  zigzag  pattern  round  the  lid,  and  tray  with  a  parti- 
tion inside  it.*  *  Oh,  no,*  she  said,  *  but  what  are  you  trying  to 
arrive  at  ?  '  '  Well,*  I  answered,  '  your  lost  earring  is  lying  upside 
down  in  the  near  right  hand  comer  of  such  a  box  as  I  describe.*  *  I 
tell  you,'  she  assorted,  *  I  have  hunted  in  all  my  boxes,  and  it  is  not 
in  any  of  them ;  but  if  you  like  to  come  into  my  room,  you  shall  see 
for  yourself/  We  went  into  her  room,  and  turned  out  all  her  boxes, 
and  not  a  sign  of  the  lost  earring.  *  There,'  she  said,  *  I  told  you  so, 
I  also  told  you  that  I  believed  it  was  all  humbug.*     I  was  very  nettled 
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at  this,  and  was  tnrning  to  leave  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  small  tin  case 
standing  apon  a  chest  of  drawers.  *  There  ia  a  box  that  we  have  not 
seen/  I  observed.  '  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  in  there.  It  is  filled 
up  to  the  tray  with  the  letters  1  received  from  ray  hu&band  when  I  waa 
in  England,  and  I  have  not  opened  it  since  I  have  been  back  here,  and 
I  am  certain  I  lost  the  earring  here.'  I  walked  up  to  the  drawers, 
and  looked  at  the  box.  '  Will  yon  come  here,  Mrs.  Ama strong,'  I 
said,  *  and  look  at  the  bos^  and  then  carry  your  mind  back  to  the 
description  I  gave  yon  when  I  first  came  in  ?  I  said  the  box  had 
a  tray,  and  here  ia  a  zigzag  pattern  all  round  the  lid/  *  Certainly 
there  is,*  she  said,  getting  pale.  *  I  forgot  all  about  this/  Taking  a 
key,  she  opened  the  box,  and  there  was  a  tray  with  a  partition.  I 
now  felt  sure  we  were  all  right,  Mrs.  Armstrong  lifted  op  the  tray, 
and  there  as  she  had  aaidj  the  lower  part  was  Blled  with  letters.  ^  If 
yon  will  kindly  lift  up  the  letters  carefnllj,  you  will  find  yonr  earring 
npside  down  in  the  front  right  hand  comer.'  This  she  did,  gave  a 
scream,  and  fell  back  upon  me.  I  put  her  in  a  chair,  and  looked  for 
myself.  I  need  not  eay  I  was  too  excited  to  attend  to  her  for  a 
minnte.  There,  as  I  had  deecribed  it  to  her,  was  her  earring  lying 
npside  down*  Mrs.  Armstrong  had  by  now  more  or  less  r&covered, 
sol  asked  her,  'Now,  what  about  that  lace  ihawl,  you  must  have 
something  or  other  that  will  correspond  ? '  '  Yea/  she  said,  *  I  now 
remember  I  have  an  ice-wool  shawl  that  would  look  like  a  lace  shawl/ 
I  rang  the  bell  for  a  servant  to  attend  to  her^  and  said  good-bye, 
picked  np  the  earring,  and  here  they  both  are/* 

To  say  I  was  astonished  does  not  convey  what  I  felt.  I  knew  that 
such  a  phenomenon  was  possible,  but  to  have  it  occur  to  me  was 
more  than  my  fondest  hopes  had  ever  dared  to  wish. 

"  Now,  Hamilton/'  I  said,  **  we  must  get  this  down  in  black  and 
white,  in  Mrs.  Armstrong's  own  handwriting.  You  know  I  am  not 
friendly  in  that  quarter,  but  yon  might  manage  to  get  it  for  me  now ; 
I  mean,  as  far  as  her  experience  goes  in  the  matter." 

And  a  copy  of  what  Mrs.  Armstrong  wrote,  I  give  below : 

**  In  the  month  of  September  1887  I  lost  an  earring,  and  did  not  mies  it 
until  February  1888.  The  earring  was  a  coral  cameo,  and  the  pair  had 
originally  been  a  sleeve-link.  Going  to  my  jewel-box  in  February  to  find 
the  earrings  with  the  intention  of  wearing  them,  I  discovered  that  one  was 
mi&sinff. 

*'  Just  about  this  time  we  had  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about 
mesmerism  and  such  like  subjects,  and  my  husband  suggested  that  a  reliable 
proof  of  the  powers  said  to  be  possessed  by  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
would  be  afforded  by  trying  if  she  could  find  the  earring  that  was  missing. 
Accordingly,  the  fellow  to  the  lost  earring  was  given  to  a  friend,  and  with- 
out any  warning  was  produced  at  a  seance.  The  medium  described  the 
circumstances  of  the  loss,  which  were  peculiar;  the  earring  had  caught  in  a 
fine  ice-wool  shawl,  and  dropped  off  it  into  a  tin  box,  into  which  letters 
were  being  packed.    She  described  the  box,  and  from  the  description  given 
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to  me  by  my  fneod,  I  eventually  i-ec-o^iiised  it,  though  not  at  flrat,  as  I  had 
never  thought  of  the  box  in  which  we  at  length  found  the  eai'ring,  lying 
fttce  downwards  tinder  the  lettei-s. 

(Signed)     *'  Editii  AnMsrrEONtt." 
••Jfnrr/i  7,  18HS." 


Ituuning  briefly  through  this  experience,  and  examininfr  the  main 
points,  we  come  first  to  the  description  of  the  two  women,  and  where 
they  were  seen  by  the  subject.  The  slab  mentioned  might  either 
mean  the  black  velvet  of  the  case  upon  which  presumably  they 
Iwd  (it  would  be  flat,  bnt  of  course  we  cannot  tell  livhat  form  it 
might  have  taken  to  the  mind  s  eye  of  the  clairvoyant),  or  it  might 
have  been  the  cuff  at  the  time  when  they  formed  a  sleeve-link.  It 
is  BoHicient  to  note  that  they  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  trace  of  the 
one  was  left  strongly  upon  the  other,  through,  1  suppose,  their  having 
been  so  long  and  so  closely  associated  together.  The  next  point  is,  I 
think,  carious,  as  it  opens  out  frenh  speculation,  which,  unfortunately, 
we  have  not  room  here  to  go  into.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  woman 
being  pleased  when  she  could  not  be  found,  and  afterwards  sorry  at 
her  loneliness.  Can  there  be  any  truth  in  the  expression  "  malignity 
of  matter?"  This  would  rather  imply  that  there  is.  Is  there 
anything  in  or  on  matter  beyond  the  trace  that  is  left  by  persons  and 
as  we  see  here  by  objects  closely  connected  with  it  ?  Now,  again, 
we  see  how  the  whole  scene  of  the  loss  was  in  point  of  fact  repro- 
duced  by  the  touch  of  the  earring,  how  the  box  into  which  the  lost 
one  fell  was  described,  even  to  the  pattern  on  the  lid,  the  exact 
corner  of  the  box  in  which  it  lay,  and  the  position — upsido  down — 
in  which  it  fell.  The  subject  must  have  looked  upon,  or  rather  seen, 
the  earring  in  her  vision  as  a  real  woman,  because  she  laughed  when 
she  described  her  as  falling  upside  down,  a  natural  consequence  I  am 
afraid  of  such  a  spectacle.  Next,  the  exact  description  of  the  owner, 
and  her  feelings  towards  the  subject ;  and  finally,  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  loss  and  the  recovery — from  September  to  Gth  of  March, 
a  period  of  more  than  five  months — all  go  to  show  how  really  beyond 
comprehension  the  phenomenon  was.  Can  a  true  reason  for  it  all  be 
given  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  there  are  many 
men  who  laoidd  give  reasons,  but  how  near  the  truth  would  they  be  ? 

I  think  we  may  assume  that  animal  magnetism  in  its  highest 
form  is  one  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  though  we  are 
allowed  to  see  the  eflect,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  cause. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  that  I  intend  to  make  will  be  in 
the  hope  of  attempting  to  elucidate  the  cause  from  my  subject.  If 
it  be  permitted  to  be  known,  I  shall  try  to  ascertain  by  what  power 
he  or  she  is  able  to  see  what  is  seen  in  the  vision. 

I  may  here  say  that  once  or  twice  my  wife  attained  the  highest 
development  possible,  that  of  trance    or  ecstasy,   when  she  really 
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passed  beyond  wj  power,  but  could  inform  me  of  snbjecta  of  wbicb  I 
had  no  conception,  but  when  I  asked  her  any  queHiona  upon  w^at 
she  was  speaking  of,  elie  replied,  that  (he  Maskr  forbade  hrr  to  idl 
anything  more  than  what  elie  actnally  ppoketo  me.  For  thia  reason 
I  say,  if  it  he  peiiniftcd  to  he  kntium. 

It  is  most  difficnlt  to  think  of  everything  in  the  excitement  of  l^e 
moment  of  experiment.  The  excitement  is  very  great.  Again,  the 
sabject  is  apt  to  get  weary,  the  strain  appearing  to  be  great,  and  by  the 
time  that  an  investigation  is  over  yonr  subject  will  probably  tell  yon 
that  she  is  tired  and  wants  to  sleep,  and  can  see  no  more,  so  tfai^ 
unless  one  frf»rted  at  once  with  the  qnestion,  '*  Whence  comes  this 
power  that  yon  have  of  seeing  what  is  not  visible  to  the  ordinary  eye 
of  mankind  ?  *\  an  explanation  conld  not  be  obtained.  What  the 
power  is  capable  of  has  yet  to  be  re-ascertained^  for  I  am  snre  that  in 
days  long  gone  by,  much  more  was  known  of  it,  and  kept  secret,  than 
is  even  dreamt  of  in  the  present  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  gay  that  each  of  the  phenomena  related  ia 
absolutely  true,  and  that  each  ocdurred  in  the  manner  I  ha?e  set  it 
down.  There  may  be  slips  of  memory,  but  they  wonld  err  rather  on 
the  side  of  omission  of  fact  than  of  mia-statement ;  little  incidents 
that  have  dropped  out  of  my  mind,  not  of  any  material  importance^ 
but  making  up  more  oompletelj  the  narrative. 

J.   M.   SO^MES. 
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IN  war  soldiers  of  all  ranks  make  mistakes,  or  fail  to  execute 
perft^ctly  the  daties  assigned  to  them  ;  bat  the  failures  are,  as 
well  as  the  successes,  links  in  a  chain  of  events,  of  which  the  first 
link  is  the  initiating  order ;  the  last,  victory  or  defeat  If,  therefore, 
in  the  record  of  a  war  the  historian  places  only  those  incidents 
which  are  the  outcome  of  duty  done,  and  omits  those  which  spring 
from  duty  left  undone,  hia  work  is  no  history  at  all ;  it  may  be  truth , 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  German  General  Stat!',  sinking 
any  feelings  of  false  pride,  have,  however,  written  a  real  history  of  the 
war  of  1870-1.  In  it  is  recounted  not  only  the  good  leading,  but 
also  the  indifferent  and  the  bad  leading,  of  the  German  army ;  the 
disobedience  of  German  commanders,  as  well  as  their  obedience ;  and 
if  it  tells  in  vivid  language  of  the  unflinching  front  Buccessfnlly  main- 
tained against  overwhelming  odds,  it  also  paints  in  indelible  colours 
the  panic^like  retreat.  But  neither  the  military  authorities  of  an 
army  which  has  won  a  battle  or  carried  a  campaign  to  a  successful 
end,  nor  the  nation  for  which  that  army  has  secured  some  great  and 
lasting  gain,  care  to  recall  the  shortcomings  of  individual  men  who 
have  risked,  and  perhaps  sacrificed,  their  lives  in  the  cause,  still  less 
to  punish  or  pass  censure  on  them.  Hence  it, results  that  rarely  do 
we  find,  on  the  winning  side,  notice  taken  of  misbehaviour  of  any  kind. 
It  is  only  when  defeat  and  disaster  ensue  that  errors  and  faults  are 
sought  out,  in  order  that  the  blame  may  be  placed  on  the  right 
shoulders,  and  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  But  when  an  army 
has  taken  part  in  a  war,  it  is  the  Stat!  alone  that  can  compile  a  real 
history  of  its  proceedings  ;  for  ouly  the  Staff  have  in  their  possession 
full  materials  for  the  compilation.  Outsiders  who^  as  soon  as  a  war 
is  over,   essay  the   task,  raise  their  literary  superstructure  on  frail 
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fonndations,  whilst  their  comments  and  ciiticismB,  being  fi>anded  on 
imperfect  data,  are  frequently  empirical.     On  the  other  hand,  even 
when  a  StafiE  pnblishes  a  history,  there  may  be  very  potent  reasons  for 
confining  it  to  broad,  general  statements  of  facts,  and  putting  forward 
those  facts  withoat  comment.     It  does  not  seem  specially  wise  or 
pradent  to  disclose  at  once  to  a  foe — vanqaished,  it  may  be,  for  a  time, 
bnt  still  thirsting  and  eager  for  revenge  in  the  near  fntnre — ^the 
valnerable  points  in  the  armour  of  the  victor,  fortunately'  overlooked 
by  his  opponent  at  the  critical    moment,  but  which  are    not    yet 
strengthened.     When  a  victorious  army  may  ere  long  have  again  to 
take  the  field  against  its  old,  or,  perhaps,  a  new  foe  or  foes,  a  public 
pillorying  of  defaulters,  who  would  again  lead  it  or  fight  side  by  side 
in  its  ranks,  would  hardly  tend  to  make  it  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  threatened  campaign.     Had  Von  Moltke  announced  in  1872  to 
united  Germany  that  he  was  responsible  for  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
life  incurred  in  sending  the  Second  Army  Corps  across  the  ravine  at 
Gravelotte  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  August  1870,  his  prestige  as  a 
leader  would  have  suffered,  and  confidence  in  the  disposition  (ndereS 
by  him  in  any  future  campaign  might  have  been  shidcen.     No  hacm 
could  result  from  an  honest  avowal  of  the  fact  twenty^^one  yean 
later,   when  the  old  and  deservedly  trusted  leader  had  laid  aside 
the  harness  of  war,  and  had  given  over  the  leading  to  other  hands. 
Similarly,  it  was  not  till  1887  that  the  German  General  Stafi|  in 
their  severely  critical  account  of  the  battle   of  Noisseville,  of   the 
3l8t  August  1870,  given  in  "  Kriegsgeschichtliche  Einzelschriften, 
No.  8,"  placed  on  record  the  fact  of  the  abandonment  of  a  position 
by  two  companies  of  a  particular  battalion,  their  losses  being  only  one 
and  five  men  wounded  respectively. 

Since  the  war,  however,  there  have  come  to  light,  from  time 
to  time,  in  various  publications,  either  by  implication  or  direct 
statements,  some  of  its  less  satisfactory  details,  and  now,  as  it 
were,  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  rose-coloured  version  of  the 
campaign  just  given  to  the  world  from  the  pen  of  Von  Moltke, 
there  appears  to  have  set  in  a  reaction  against  the  reticence  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  criticising  the  German  operations.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  gaining  ground  that  plain 
speaking  is  necessary.  In  the  German  army  are  now  many  ofiicers 
who,  never  having  taken  part  in  war,  have  before  them  as  incentives 
to  duty  in  any  future  campaign  the  brilliant  deeds  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  1870-1.  '*  Victory,"  says  a  recent  writer,  '^transfigures 
errors  " ;  but  errors  on  the  battle-field  lead,  if  not  to  defeat,  then  to 
the  attainment  of  victory  only  at  an  unnecessary  waste  of  life.  The 
glamour  which  has  for  years  encompassed  the  successes  of  1870-1 
having  been  somewhat  dissipated  by  time,  the  incidents  of  the  campaign 
can  be  regarded  in  the  clear  and  steady  light  of  militaiy  common^ 
sense ;  and  before  the  rising  generation  of  officers  they  can  be  placed 
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either  as  examples  to  be  followed  or  as  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 
In  this  movement  Major  Hermann  Kunz,  a  retired  officer  in  the 
Gentian  army,  is  one  of  the  leaders.  He  has  just  prod  need  an  ex* 
haiistive  and  critical  account  of  the  battle  of  Woerth,  fought  on 
August  t),  1870.  That  the  line  taken  by  the  author  finds  no  disfavour 
with  the  authorities  of  the  German  army  is  proved  by  the  insertion 
in  the  semi-ofiicial  MUiior  WochcnhlaU  of  a  long  and  very  favour- 
able  review  of  the  book,  the  reviewer  emphasising  in  fact  some  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  work  itself.  Some  of  the  revelations 
are  startling*  and  almost  dramatio.  That  they  are  facts  and  not 
fictions,  is  borne  out  by  the  absence  of  any  expression  of  doubt  or 
dissent  in  the  Wocltrjiblatt  review. 

But  Major  Konz,  whilst  freely  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
and  their  leaders,  is  thoroughly  sympathetic  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject ;  he  writes  not  of  paper  or  chessboard  soldiers,  but  of  soldiers 
of  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  makes  full  allowance  for  the  difljcultieB  under 
which  decisions  are  arrived  at  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  battle-field,  where 
calmness  of  judgment  is  disturbed  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
reBponsibility  for  human  lives ;  and  he  not  only  clearly  describes,  but 
takes  fully  into  account,  the  mental  and  moral  factors  which  influenced 
the  combatants. 

Though  tactics  depend  on  the  arms  in  nse,  the  Germans  had  not, 
between  1SG6  and  1870,  sufficiently  considered  how  the  tactics 
successfully  employed  against  the  muzzle- loading  rifle  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians  should  be  modified  in  the  presence  of  the  breech-loading, 
long-range  chassepot  with  which  the  French  were  armed.  Another 
initial  error  they  committed :  they  under-estimated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  lighting  power  of  the  French  soldier,  a  mistake 
which  led  to  a  recklessness  in  leading,  a  foolhardiness*  resoltiug  in 
utter  and  almost  criminal  waste  of  German  lives.  In  the  battle, 
human  nature,  or  rather  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  largely  influenced  its  course.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  generally  held,  there  was,  on  the  French  side,  a  better  display 
of  discipline  in  battle  than  on  that  of  the  Germans.  The  French 
troops  were  always  kept  well  in  hand  ;  the  first  desire  among  the 
Germans  was  to  get  out  of  hand.  On  more  than  one  occasion  tht^ 
French  ti*oops  advanced  shoulder  to  shoulder  nnder  heavy  fire,  and 
swept  away  their  foes  ;  rarely  among  the  Germans  were  any  compact 
closed  bodies  to  be  found  where  needed.  The  fact  that  disorder 
naturally  prevails  among  an  attacking  force  advancing  under  fire 
would  not  by  itself  account  for  the  utter  confasion,  the  intermixture 
of  units,  and  the  loss  of  control  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
German  fighting  in  tins  battle.  In  the  war  of  1866,  and  more 
especially  in  that  of  1870-1,  there  was  manifested  openly  among  the 
leaders  of  lower  rank  a  desire  t^  act  independently  in  action  as  soon 
aa  poasible^   and  to  fight  on  their  own  responsibility*     The  captain 
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longed  to  escape  from  the  control  of  bis  battalion  commander,  quite 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  his  own  anbaltcms  were  equally  determined 
to  desert  him,  and,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  to  carry  off  their 
%%iga  with  them,  whilst  in  each  zug  the  group  leaders  were  all  on  the 
look-out  to  act  on  similar  principles  with  their  own  small  squads. 
On  the  minds  of  these  lower  leaders  had  been  also  impressed  the 
importance  of  outflanking  the  enemy,  and  of  taking  advantage  of 
ground  for  cover.  But  sound  as  this  teaching  was,  the  pupils 
misapplied  it,  by  forgetting  that,  before  an  enemy,  individual  action 
and  the  part  to  be  taken  in  a  fight  by  any  unit,  small  or  large, 
must  be  subordinated  to  working  in  thorough  co-operation  with  the 
units  fighting  alongside  it.  Individualism,  therefore,  reigned  para- 
mount. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  Regimental  History 
of  the  Hftieth  Begiment,  where  it  is  recorded  how,  from  the 
battalion  which  led  the  attack  across  the  stream,  the  first  company, 
under  Captain  von  Burgsdorff,  at  once  separated  itself,  and  attacked 
the  French  on  the  Galgenburg.  The  leader  was  struck  down  by 
seven  bullets,  and  the  company  fell  back  on  to  the  low  ground. 
"  What  was  the  reason,"  writes  Captain  von  Boguslowski,  "  that  led 
the  brave  Burgsdorff  to  undertake  this  isolated  attack  lies  buried  with 
him."  It  was,  of  course,  the  boldest  and  the  bravest  who,  in  their 
desire  for  glory,  were  to  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  in  its 
earliest  stages.  These  men  were  the  first  to  fall,  and  those  behind 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  best  leaders  ;  with  the  loss  of  these 
came  confusion;  leaderless,  the  different  groups  mingled  together, 
and  we  are  told  by  Captain  Boguslowski  how,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
battle,  when  at  one  point  in  the  line  there  was  no  officer  remaining 
to  take  the  command  of  the  heterogeneous  crowd  of  combatants,  a 
regimental  adjutant  sprang  to  the  front,  and  shoutiugout :  ^*  All  with 
yellow  shoulder-straps,  form  up  !  I  will  be  your  company  chief  " ;  men 
of  three  different  regiments  formed  up  indiscriminately  into  three 
zagsy  of  one  of  which  the  command  was  taken  by  a  subaltern  of  the 
regiment,  unknown  oflSeers  of  other  regiments  leading  the  two  others. 

But  in  addition  to  a  desire  for  independence,  there  failed  among 
the  German  officers  of  all  ranks  a  power  to  regard  a  battle  except 
from  their  own  immediate  isolated  standpoint.  The  subaltern  was 
content  to  be  an  efficient  leader  of  his  ztuj  ;  at  the  most,  he  did  nob 
trouble  himself  with  any  ideas  of  working  troops  in  larger  bodies 
thai!  companies ;  a  chance  shot  might  lay  his  company  leader  low, 
and  for  this  eventuality  he  was  no  doubt  pre]>ared.  Bat,  anfortu- 
nately,  no  officer  can  lead  a  company  as  a  part  of  a  battalion,  unless 
he  uudor^tard  the  principles  on  which  the  battalion  itself  works. 
Similarly,  there  were  in  the  higher  ranks  even  general  officers  whose 
very  devotion  to  the  peace  training  of  the  troops  actually  under 
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tteir  commaDd  had  cramped  their  views  of  military  leading,  and  had 
narrowed  the  range  of  their  professional  studies.  Excellent  in  work- 
ing their  brigades  or  divisions  by  themselves  on  their  own  exercise 
grounds,  they  knew  not  how  to  act  in  unforeseen  emergencies,  when 
their  brigades  or  divisions  were  but  units  among  others,  for  to  this  ex- 
tenBionof  their  duties  they  had  given  little  or  no  attention  beforehand. 

To  those  whose  ideal  battalion  is  one  with  active-list  officers  as 
numerous,  and  the  same  in  peace  as  in  war,  the  German  battalions 
which  fooght  at  Woerth  must  appear  as  motley  crowds.  The  number 
of  company  officers  in  a  German  battalion  taking  the  field  in  1870 
varied  generally  from  forty-eighty  to  sixty.  Major  Kunz  states,  and 
our  own  researches  into  the  question  corroborate  his  statement,  that, 
inclusive  of  the  battalion  and  regimental  Staffs,  there  were  with 
every  thousand  German  rifles  only  13' 7  officers  on  the  active  list ; 
the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  calling  in  lieutenants  of  the  Reserve 
and  the  Landwehr,  and  by  appointing  Piui^p^c  Fithnriclis  (cadets) 
and  non-commissioned  officers  to  act  as  officers.  The  6fty-three 
officers  or  duty-doing  officers  of  the  46th  Regiment  included  thirty- 
one  active-list  officers,  eleven  lieutenants  of  the  Reserve  and  Land- 
wehr, and  the  same  number  taken  from  PorUpie  Fdhnrichs  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  Of  the  twelve  companies,  only  six  were  led 
by  company-fathers  (captains).  Of  the  thirty-one  active-list  company 
'officers,  only  nine  remained  fit  for  duty  afber  the  battle,  and  the  twelve 
company  leaders  on  the  following  day  were  one  captain,  three  first 
lieutenants,  and  eight  second  lieutenants,  five  of  the  latter  being 
officers  of  the  Reserve  or  Landwehr.  The  fifty-nine  company  officers 
of  the  50th  Regiment  included  twenty-two  active- list  officers,  twenty- 
six  second  lieutenants  from  the  Reserve  and  Landwehr,  and  eleven  Porti- 
pie  Fdknrichs  or  non-commissioned  officers.  Similarly  were  filled  up  the 
eadrt-s  of  the  non-commissioned  officers.  *'In  the  war  companies  of 
1870,*^  says  Major  Knnz,  ''there  were  too  many  men,  and  too  few  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers."  The  best  of  the  Reserve  commanders 
were  necessarily  more  or  less  rosty  in  drill  and  in  knowledge  of 
their  work,  and  their  power  to  command  and  to  enforce  obedience 
depended  entirely  on  their  personality,  not  on  the  rank  they  held. 
There  was  also  much  difference  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  corps 
engaged.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  an  old  Prussian  corps,  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  had  a  well-won  reputation 
to  maintain.  Moreover,  its  territorial  character  was  of  old  date. 
The  Eleventh  Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the  three  German 
corps  formed  after  1866,  from  the  absorbed  minor  States.  The 
regiments  had  been  formed  by  contingents  from  Prussia,  Hesse,  and 
Hassan,  and  although  tiie  three  years  which  had  elapsed  may  have 
sufficed  to  weld  the  officers  and  the  men  with  the  colours  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole   infused   mth   the  spirit  of  stiff  Prussian  discipline^ 
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there  had  been  but  few  men  passing  into  the  Reserves ;  the  regiment* 
when  mobilised  included,  therefore,  Reserve  men  brought  up  under 
different  systems  of  drill,  training  and  discipline,  with  no  past  reputa- 
tion to  maintain,  and  little  animated  by  esprit  de  corps.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  these  various  causes  combined,  rather  than  to  any  deficiency 
in  personal  courage,  that  may  be  ascribed  any  comparative  want  of 
tenacity  and  toughness  exhibited  by  this  corps  in  the  battle  of  the 
Gth  of  August.  Remarks  on  the  Bavarians  must  be  deferred  till  their 
conduct  in  the  battle  comes  under  notice* 

Turning  now  to  the  French,  the  more  closely  the  episodes  of  the  battle- 
are  studied,  the  greater  the  admiration  with  which  the  French  private- 
soldier  and  regimental  officer  must  be  regarded  as  combatants.  The  pure- 
bred Frenchman,  as  well  as  the  Turko  and  the  Zouave,  fought  splendidly- 
One  advantage  did  the  rank  and  file  possess  over  the  Germans,  m 
that  among  their  regimental  leaders  were  nearly  three  times  as  many 
active-list  officers  as  among  their  opponents ;  but  this  alone  would  in 
no  way  account  for  the  stubbornness  with  which  when  fighting  a  losings 
battle  they  yielded  the  ground  only  inch  by  inch,  although  it  may 
have  contributed  to  keep  them  together  when,  like  lions  at  bay,  they 
suddenly  exchanged  the  rSle  of  defence  for  that  of  offence,  and 
Bpringing  on  the  foe,  drove  him  back  in  headlong  flight  to  seek 
safety  in  the  woods  and  vineyards.  The  percentage  of  losses  is  one  of 
the  best  criterions  of  fighting  stamina.  In  the  French  regiments^ 
actively  engaged,  this  percentage  ranges  from  29  up  to  93*  1^  which 
latter  means  practically  annihilation.  On  the  German  side,  the 
highest  regimental  percentage  is  only  S7'62.  Demoralisation,  when 
once  it  sets  in  among  an  army,  spreads  rapidly  and  is  highly  con- 
tagious; and  no  doubt  the  French  soldier,  soon  finding  out  that  any 
self-sacrifice  on  his  part  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  incapacity  of 
his  chiefs,  preferred,  later  on  in  the  war,  to  surrender  in  good  time^ 
rather  than  be  the  useless  victim  of  professional  ignorance  in  higb 
places.  Major  Kunz,  whilst  claiming  superiority  for  his  own  army 
in  the  knowledge  of  field  service  among  the  rank  and  file,  points  out 
that  what  is  termed  "  taking  advantage  of  ground  "  seems  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  French  soldier,  whilst  the  German  finds  the  art 
difficult  to  acquire.  Under  fire,  the  tendency  of  the  latter  was  rather 
to  get  near  each  other,  as  if  for  mutual  aid  and  help,  whereas  the 
French  relied  each  on  himself  to  secure  the  required  shelter. 

Of  the  French  commander,  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  estimate  of 
Major  Kunz  that  he  was  an  excellent  corps  commander  seems  to 
place  him  above  his  real  value.  Judging  from  the  war  of  1870-1, 
and  especially  the  battle  of  Woerth,  the  capacity  of  MacMahon  was 
limited  to  that  of  commanding  the  troops  fighting  immediately 
under  his  own  eye.  Here  he  was  admirable,  and  his  undaunted 
QOUTAge  and  perfect  coolness  found  plenty  of  scope  for  their  display ; 
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bat  tlie  very  existence  of  troops  of  his  corps  fighting  concealed  from 
his  view  in  his  immediate  vicinity  seems  almost  to  have  been  ignored 
by  him,  and  their  proper  employment  and  requirements  remained 
unheeded,  wliilet  outside  the  actual  battle-field  his  thoughts  seem  not 
to  have  gone,  not  even  to  consider  calling  up  reinforcements  within 
reach,  or  to  provide  for  a  line  of  possible  retreat. 

Of  the  capacity  of  the  supreme  commander  on  the  German  side, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  the 
battle  was  fought  by  his  lieutenants  independently  of  him,  of  his 
wishes,  and  of  his  orders.  How  these  lieutenants,  taking  the  work  of 
the  commander  out  of  hia  hands  into  their  own,  initiated  the  battle 
on  their  own  account;  how  indifferently  they  carried  their  self- 
imposed  task  into  execution;  and  finally,  how,  acting  in  direct 
defiance  of  their  commander's  orderSj  they  managed  to  let  the 
enemy  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the  net  the  Crown  Prince  was 
weaving  for  him — it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  account  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  battle  to  show. 


n. 

During  the  5th  of  August,  the  day  following  the  French  defeat- 
at  Weissenburg,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia^  doubtful  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  should  find  Marshal  MacMahon's  army,  moved 
his  own,  the  third  German  army,  a  force  of  about  125,000  men  and 
480  guns,  on  to  two  fronts  facing  west  and  south  respectively.  To 
Preuschdorf,  at  the  junction  of  the  fi'onts,  tho  Fifth  Coqis,  under 
General  von  Kirchbach,  was  directed,  llie  army  orders  specified 
that  it  was  to  bivouac  there,  with  its  front  in  the  direction  of 
Woerth,  a  village  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west,  in  the  valley  of  the 
small  Sauer  river,  with  outposts  towards  Keichshoffen,  which  is  in  & 
parallel  valley  four  miles  beyond*  Von  Kirchbach  therefore  ordered 
Major-General  Walther  von  Montbary,  commanding  the  Twentieth 
Brigade,  forming  the  advanced  guard  and  consisting  of  the  37th 
and  50th  Regiments,  six  guns  and  two  squadrons^  to  cross  the 
Sauerf  and  to  place  his  outposts  over  the  heights  beyond.  When 
Hearing  the  Sauer,  Von  Walther  was  met  by  a  cavalry  officer,  who  had 
been  reconnoitring  in  this  direction,  and  was  informed  by  him  that 
the  river  was  impassable  for  closed  bodies  of  troops  ;  that  not  only  the 
village  of  Woerth,  where  the  road  crosses  the  stream,  but  also  the 
heightfl  beyond,  were  held  by  strong  French  detachments  of  all 
arms;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  these 
troops  belonged  to  certain  regiments  of  MacMahon's  corps,  which  had 
not  been  engaged  at  Weisscnburg.  The  General  did  not  feel  justified 
in  attempting  to  force  a  passage  and  take  np  the  prescribed  position 
for  the   ontpoats,  and  he  therefore   reported  to    Corps  Headquarters 
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that  he  ahonld  proyisionallj  push  forward  his  ontpoflts  only  to  th^ 
Sauer,  bat  that  he  would  endearour  on  the  next  morning  to  cany 
oat  "  the  final  paragraph  of  his  orders  " — namely,  "  croBS  the  stream 
and  place  his  outposts  over  the  opposite  heights." 

And  now  appeared  on  the  scene  a  very  remarkable  x>er8onage, 
Colonel  Yon  d.  Esch,  the  chief  Staff  officer  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Whilst 
the  General  was  placing  his  outposts,  up  came  this  officer,  fixed  the 
exact  position  of  the  outposts,  informed  himself  of  the  arrangements 


and  intentions  of  the  General,  expressed  his  agreement  with  them,  and, 
adds  Major  Kunz,  '^  promised  that  in  the  event  of  a  serious  fight,  he 
would  immediately  send  forward  the  whole  of  the  corps  artillery." 

In  the  German  service  a  Staff  officer  is  the  actual  living  embodiment 
of  the  authority  which  resides  in  the  General  on  whose  Staff  he  is,  and 
as  such  bis  orders  must  be  obeyed  as  if  they  came  direct  from  the 
fountain-head  itself ;  but  no  Staff  officer  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  dared  to  come  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  on 
his  own  responsibility.  It  happened,  however,  that  G^eral  von 
Kirchbach  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  on  the  previous  day ;  he 
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had  remained  with  his  corps,  and  waa  at  Prensrhdorf  *, *  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  chief  of  his  Staff  found  himself  for  a  time  prac- 
tically in  command.  Two  companies  of  the  87th  Regiment  were 
placed  at  Goersdorff ;  the  second  battalion  of  the  50th  and  a 
squadron  at  Gunstett ;  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  four  and  a 
half  battalions,  with  the  guns  and  the  other  eqaadron,  were  posted 
centrally  at  the  little  village  of  Dteffenbacb,  one  and  a  half  mile  from  the 
stream.  The  remainder  of  the  corps  lay  close  at  hand,  farther  back. 
The  commanders  were  therefore  within  easy  reach  of  each  other. 
Daring  the  day  the  rest  of  the  army  had  arrived  at  the  prescribed 
destination :  the  Second  Bavarian  corps  at  Lembach,  6ve  miles  north  ; 
and  Von  Werders  Baden  and  Wtirttemberg  corps  at  Aschbach^  nine 
miles  east  of  Prenschdorf.  The  army  headquarters,  Von  Bose's 
Eleventh  Corps,  and  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Division  were  at  Sulz,  mid- 
way between  the  two  last-named  places ;  and  the  first  Bavarian 
corps  lay  within  the  anule.  The  Crown  Prince,  having  now  discovered 
the  presence  of  MacMahon's  array  on  the  heights  on  the  west  of  the 
Saner,  issued  an  army  order^  in  which  the  Bavarians  at  Lembach  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  were  directed  to  remain  in  their  present  positions  during 
the  Gth,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  army  was  to  concentrate  towards  them. 
From  nine  at  night  rain  fell  heavily  till  the  following  morning, 
and  the  Saner  became  a  rushing  stream  some  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
broad,  fordable  for  infantry  at  one  or  two  places,  but  at  others  deep 
enough  to  cover  a  man  to  the  shoulders. 

Of  the  three  bridges  at  Woerth,  Spachbach,  and  Gunstett,  only  the 
latter  was  passable,  and  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  ; 
nevertheless,  the  ontposts  on  both  sidt's  were  on  the  alert,  and 
shots  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  But  other  sounds  were 
audible  coming  from  the  western  bank ;  sounds  of  unrest^  indi- 
cating movements  of  troops,  ^^on  Walther  was  on  the  alert,  and 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  he  rode  across  the  stream  above  its 
confluence  with  a  western  branch,  the  Sulzbach,  and  he  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  French  were  either  abandoning  their  position  or 
were  strengthening  against  the  impending  attack.  To  clear  up  the 
matter — so  say  Major  Konz,  the  German  Staff  account,  and  all  other 
authorities  save  one,  which  forms  a  most  important  exception — and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  French  really  were  holding  on,  the  fieneral 
resolved  to  make  an  attack,  and  at  six  o*clock  he  sent  to  the  corps^ 
headquarters  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  would  deliver  this 
attack  in  an  hoars  time.  The  orderly  who  carried  the  message 
returned  without  an  answer,  whereupon  the  General,  believing  that 
there  was  complete  understanding  Wtween  himself  and  the  head- 
H     quarters,  proceeded   to   make   his   attack   on   the  village  of  Woerth, 

^^P    employing   for  the   purpose   one   battalion    and   the   battery  of  the 

■        advanced  guard. 

^^^  *  5c^  Note  nt  the  end  of  tbia  niiiclr. 
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It  is  a  most  carious  fact  that  Von  Moltke,  in  His  reoent  work» 
states  tliat  the  reason  for  this  attack  was  a  desire  on  Von 
Walther'd  part  to  gain  possession  of  the  riyer-croBsing  at  this 
point.  This  variance  between  Von  Moltke's  assertion  and  the  atate- 
ments  in  all  other  official,  as  well  as  non-official,  publications  is  most 
remarkable.  It  is  possible  that  Von  Moltke  may  here  have  raised  a 
comer  of  the  curtain  of  official  reticence,  and  have  disclosed  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  brigadier  and  the  chief  of  a  Oorps  Staff 
jointly  initiating  a  battle  on  their  own  account.  The  understanding 
come  to  between  them  on  the  previous  day  ?ra8  tantamount  to  this. 
Whether  the  morning  message  ever  reached  Von  d.  Esch  we  do  not 
know.  If  it  did,  he  left  his  comrade,  as  the  narrative  will  show, 
completely  in  the  lurch.  It  may,  however,  have  missed  him.  That 
these  officers  must  have  been  aware  that  the  army  commander  specially 
wished  to  avoid  giving  battle  that  day  is  certain,  for  Captain  vkml 
Boguslowski  speaks  of  the  astonishment  which  he  felt  when  he  saw 
General  von  Walther  commence  the  action,  inasmuch  as  it  was  known 
even  by  the  lower  leaders  of  the  corps  that  there  was  to  be  no  fight 
that  day.  That  General  von  Kirchbach  was  not  consulted  in  the 
matter  is  evident  from  the  written  severe  message  he  subsequently 
despatched,  about  8.80,  to  General  von  Walther :  ''  The  fight  is  to  be 
broken  off  immediately ;  it  is  not  the  duty  of  outposts  to  undertake 
reconnaissances  in  force."  As  a  critic  remarks,  a  pair  of  field-glasses 
would  have  revealed  all  that  Yon  Walther  wanted  to  find  out.  As 
Colonel  von  d.  Esch  is  dead,  the  whole  truth  may  never  be  known. 
It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  Von  Walther  was  moved  by  the 
same  spirit  which  subsequently  seems  to  have  influenced  his  brother 
generals  on  other  battle-fields,  a  burning  desire  to  get  at  the  enemy, 
and  to  be  the  first  in  the  fray,  without  reflecting  on  the  possible 
effect  of  their  conduct  on  the  plans  of  the  superior  authorities. 

Although  Yon  Walther's  fight  was  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  was 
broken  off  at  half-past  eight  by  Yon  Walther  himself  before  receiving 
the  order  already  mentioned,  it  was  the  direct  cause,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  of  the  battle  which  ensued.  Yery  strong  and  well-deserved 
are  the  censures  of  the  WochcnUatt  reviewer  on  that  abuse  of  the 
so-called  **  initiative,"  which,  if  exercised  unnecessarily  and  without 
due  reflection  as  to  its  possible  consequences,  may  destroy  the  plans 
and  combinations  of  the  higher  authorities,  and  place  oven  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  at  the  mercy  of  some  company  leader,  intent  upon 
the  exercise  of  a  little  private  strategy  on  his  own  account. 

Yon  Walther,  either  because  he  found  that  he  was  not  supported, 
or  because  he  soon  ascertained  that  the  French  were  still  holding  the 
heights  across  the  stream,  broke  off  the  action  about  8.30,  and  with- 
drew all  his  force  save  a  few  men  who  remained  in  the  village  church- 
yard. It  is  possible  that  for  the  last  half-hour  the  sound  of  gnus 
two  miles  lower  down  the  valley  opposite  Gunstett  had  been  andiUe 
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to  him  ;  but,  if  ao,  he  does  Dot  appear  to  have  taken  any  notice  of 
it.  As,  however,  lie  rode  away^  there  suddenly  burst  out  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  valley,  over  the  ahonlder  of  the  hill  spur, 
which,  covered  with  wood,  projects  north-east  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  little  Sulzbach  tributary,  a  roar  of  guns  and  a  rattle  of  rifles, 
little  did  Von  Walther  inaagine  that  the  few  roonda  exchanged 
between  him  and  the  French  above  Woerth  were,  unknown  to  him, 
a  signal  pre-aiTanged  between  the  army  commander  and  Von  Haxtmann, 
the  commander  of  the  Second  Bavarians  at  Lembach^  for  the  latter 
•officer  to  bring  into  action  against  the  French  a  division  of  his  corps. 
Yet  so  it  was.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency of  a  poesible  attack  on  the  Fifth  Corps  from  the  opposite 
«ide  of  the  valley,  had  daring  the  5th  sent  directions  to  Von  Hartmann 
to  look  out  the  following  day,  not  only  to  the  west,  the  original  front, 
but  also  to  the  south,  where  the  Fifth  Corps  were  j  and,  if  he  heard 
guns  in  the  latter  direction,  to  send  a  division  against  the  French 
left.  But,  strangely  enough,  the  8taff  of  the  army  omitted  to  com- 
municate this  order  to  either  the  Fifth  or  the  Eleventh  Corps,  so  that 
no  one  in  these  corps  had  the  faintest  idea  that  any  little  burning  of 
powder  in  a  skirmish  on  their  own  account  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
•determined  attack  by  another  part  of  their  army,  away  from  them, 
hidden  from  their  sight,  and  which,  according  to  the  array  orders, 
was  to  remain  stationary  five  miles  distant,  whereas  in  fact  it  had 
•come  much  nearer.  Von  Walther's  mistake  fades  comparatively  into 
insignificance  before  this  terrible  blunder  of  the  much-exalted  German 
General  StaS'  in  the  initial  real  battle  of  the  war. 

That  under  the  training  of  Von  Moltke  the  German  Staff  had 
approached  perfection  as  a  Staff  is  an  accepted  article  of  the  military 
faith  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Staff  officers  of  the  German 
army  are,  like  the  officers  of  every  army,  fallible  human  beings,  liable 
to  mistakes  and  to  occasional  omissions  of  duty. 

In  the  early  morning,  therefore,  Von  Harfcmann's  division,  lured  on 
fjy  the  sound  of  the  guns  firing  in  Von  Walther^s  engagement,  entered 
the  Sulzbach  valley  ;  and  filing  through  the  village  of  Langensulzbach, 
the  head  of  the  division  issued  from  the  southern  exit  at  about  half- 
past  eight.  This  advance  had  apparently  been  observed  by  the 
French,  for  no  sooner  did  the  force  begin  to  emerge  from  this 
village  than  there  was  opened  on  it  from  the  wood-covered  slopes 
directly  in  their  front  a  hail-storm  of  chassep6t  bullets,  to  which, 
speedily,  mitrailleuses  and  guns  added  their  share  of  projectiles. 
Swerving  to  their  right,  the  Bavarians  sought  cover  for  their  further 
advance  in  a  large  wood,  the  southern  edge  of  which  bordered  a  patch 
of  open  ground  varying  in  width  from  2U0  to  700  paces,  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  French  position.  The  Bavarian  guns  were  helpless  in 
preparing  for  the  attack,  aa  the  only  artillery  positions  available  were 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  defenders  to  produce  much  effect. 
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Meantime,  the  advance  continned,  with  a  complete  neglect  of  evexj 
precaution  laid  down  in  works  which  deal  with  training  for  the  battle. 
That  necessary  preUminary  duty  of  an  advanced  guard — ^feeling  the 
enemy  and  ascertaining  his  position^— was  dispensed  with ;  reconnais- 
sance there  was  none ;  no  plan  of  attack  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
by  the  commander  ;  the  troops  were  not  formed  up  under  cover,  and 
each  unit  then  directed  to  the  objective  selected  for  it ;  but  with  wild 
haste  and  useless  hurry  the  leading  four  and  a  half  battalions  were 
allowed  to  make  for  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  dribbled  through  them 
in  some  fashion  or  other ;  and  arriving  at  length  on  the  southern  edge, 
these  2800  men  found  themselves  in  one  thin  scattered  line  1700 
paces  long,  destitute  of  any  closed  reserves  worth  mentioning.  To 
this  handful  of  men,  armed  with  a  short-range  fire-arm,  and  nnsup-* 
ported  by  artillery,  were  opposed  by  9.30  nearly  double  their  number 
of  Frenchmen  under  cover,  plying  their  chassepdts  to  good  effect,  and 
assisted  by  artillery  tehind  them.  Here  we  will  leave  them  for  the 
present  and  turn  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  valley,  where  another 
phase  of  misleading  had  been  displaying  itself. 

By  the  army  orders  of  the  5th,  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  to  move 
from  Salz  a  short  distance,  wheeling  to  its  right,  and  then  to  remaua 
facing  west.  In  conformity  with  this  order  the  march  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  at  seven  o  clock,  just  as  Von  Walther  was 
coming  into  action,  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  six  battalions 
of  the  4lBt  Brigade,  began  to  issue  from  the  western  border  of 
the  wood  which  lay  between  the  bivouac  of  the  main  body  of  the 
corps  and  the  Sauer.  About  a  mile  in  front,  almost  on  the  stream, 
lies  the  village  of  Gunstett,  which,  with  its  undestroyed  bridge  and 
the  outlying  Brusch  mill,  had  been  during  the  night  in  charge  of  one 
of  Von  Walther  B  battalions.  At  a  short  two  miles'  distance  across  the 
low  meadow  land  rise  the  heights  of  Albrechtshof,  and  on  the 
plateau  beyond  can  be  seen  an  encampment  of  some  7000  men,  tho 
French  division  of  General  Lartigue.  •  To  the  right  front,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  is  the  dense  Niederwald,  but  a  view  up  the 
valley  could  be  obtained  only  from  the  hill  north  of  the  village. 
During  the  next  hour  the  rest  of  the  brigade  deployed  from  the  wood,. 
and  a  line  of  outposts  was  being  taken  up  on  the  near  side  of  the 
stream.  Save  the  disturbing  effect  which  must  always  be  produced 
at  any  part  of  a  line  by  firing  in  some  other  part^  the  skirmish  in 
which  Von  Walther  was  engaged  did  not  seem  to  have  any  influence 
on  this  advanced  guard.  At  eight  o'clock,  however,  a  battery  on  the 
French  side  opened  fire  on  the  mill  and  village,  and  a  battalion  of 
French  riflemen,  supported  by  other  troops,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
The  divisional  commander,  being  present  on  the  spot,  at  once  sent 
one  of  his  battalions  to  assist  that  already  in  tho  village.  The 
advance  of  the  French  seemed  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  an  attack 
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on  the  Gerraaa  position*  His  brigade  was  therefore  at  once  divided 
into  three  porfciuiis  ;  ten  companies  syt^re  sent  to  the  destroyed  crosging 
at  Spachboch,  a  mile  away  over  the  hill  on  the  right,  four  were  kept 
with  twelve  guns  at  disposal,  and  the  remaining  ten  despatched  to 
Gunstett,  The  case  was  apparently  considered  urgent,  as  the  com- 
panies sent  to  each  place  were  those  nearest  to  it.  In  the  meantime 
a  rifle  battalion  attached  to  another  brigade  in  rear  had  come  up,  and 
went  on  to  Gunstett. 

Here  again,  then,  hurry  ruled  the  day.  Spachbach  was  in  front 
of  the  neighbouricg  corps;  the  presence  at  Gunstett  of  the  flank 
outpost  battalion  of  the  corps  showed  that  Spachbach  was  included 
in  its  outposts.  A  little  consideration  would  have  led  the  divisional 
commander  to  ascertain  that  troops  from  his  command  were  required 
a  mile  off  before  he  sent  them  away.  As  it  was,  not  only  brigade 
but  regimental  and  even  battalion  commands  were  uunecessarily  torn 
asunder  before  a  shot  had  been  fired  on  the  German  side.  At 
Gunstett  were  collected  eighteen  companies  fiom  two  army  corps, 
two  divisions,  three  brigades,  four  regiments,  five  battalions.  At 
nine  o'clock  twenty-four  guns  came  into  action  against  the  French, 
and  after  some  iluctuatious  and  bad  leading  a  standing  iight  ensued, 
which  lasted  a  couple  of  hours. 

It  was  at  Spachbach  that  the  disintegration  of  command  was  fatal  in 
its  results.  At  the  little  village,  about  nine  o'clock,  were  collected  a 
battalion  of  one  regiment,  half  of  another  battalion  of  the  same  regiment 
and  a  battalion  of  a  second  regiment — altogether  ten  companies.  What 
an  opening  for  the  ollicer  on  whom  the  command  of  this  little  fore© 
had  by  chance  devolved !  What  an  opportunity  for  winning  fame 
and  glory  and  the  coveted  Iron  Cross  by  the  '*  assumption  of  the 
initiative  !  "  Directly  in  front  was  the  dense  Niederwald,  in  which 
no  enemy  was  visible.  Why  not  make  a  dash  across  the  river, 
penetrate  boldly  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  trust  to 
luck  to  be  backed  up  from  the  rear?  But  the  bridge  no  longef 
exists  ;  a  cart  is  obtained  and  run  into  the  stream  ;  shutters  torn 
down  from  the  houses  are  with  the  aid  of  hop-poles  improvised  into  a 
sort  of  crossing,  over  which  the  men  begin  to  scramble,  some  falling 
into  the  stream  and  being  drowned.  Ere  long,  five  companies,  three 
of  one  battalion,  and  the  two  of  the  half-battalion  aro  across  ;  and  at 
9.30,  led  by  some  officer  who  is  most  probably  exulting  at  his  eman- 
cipation from  the  control  of  peace  time,  these  five  companies,  leaving 
in  the  meadow  land  a  portion  of  one  company  to  cover  a  possible 
retreat,  disappear  in  the  Niederwald.  On  the  aame  bank  by  degrees 
collect  the  other  five  companies  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  here 
for  the  present,  at  9.30,  we  leave  them.  Ere  long  these  ten  com- 
panies were  to  pay  dearly  for  the  indiscretion  of  their  leaders. 

And  now  we  must  return  to  General  von  Walther,  whom  we  left, 
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at  half-past  eight,  smarting  under  the  written  rebuke  admitustered  to 
him  by  the  corps  commander.  That  the  eyidently  aeiions  engage- 
ment which  had  broken  out  beyond  the  hill-top  to  the  north  was 
due  to  his  ill-advised  reconnaissance  he  did  not  know ;  bnt  that  it 
was  the  Bavarians  who  were  taking  part  in  it  he  did  know,  because 
during  his  own  little  fight  he  had  encountered  an  officer's  patrol  from 
the  corps  and  had  explained  the  situation  to  him.  As  soon,  thefefore, 
as  he  received  his  corps  commander^s  order  to  break  off  the  fight  he 
despatched  his  adjutant,  lieut.  Lauterbach,  a  Prussian  officer,  to 
General  von  Hartmann,  to  inform  him  of  the  fact,  and  to  tell  that 
General  that  he  could  give  him  no  support. 

Now,  that  message  must  influence  General  von  Hartmann  in  some 
degree.  Yet  although  Von  Walther's  own  immediate  superior,  his 
divisional  commander,  Lieut.-General  von  Schmidt,  was  doae  at  hand 
at  Diefifenbach,  and  the  corps  commander  at  Preuschdorf ,  this  mere 
brigadier  took  upon  himself  to  communicate  directly  with  the  com- 
mander of  another  corps  at  least  two  miles  away.  This  was  assmning 
high  functions  with  a  vengeance.  And  now  again  he  takes  the 
initiative,  for  the  heavy  firing  shows  that  the  Bavarians  are  in 
earnest ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  order  just  received,  he  again  bringB 
into  action  his  six  guns,  this  time  trying  to  take  in  flank  and  rear 
the  French  hidden  in  the  woods  opposite  the  Bavarians.  Shortly 
after  this,  Colonel  von  d.  Esch  makes  his  appearance  and  aaka  Yon 
Walther  whether  he  has  not  received  the  order;  Von  WalCher 
replies  in  the  affirmative,  but  gives  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

Colonel  von  d.  Esch  takes  a  survey  of  the  situation;  for  some 
reason  or  other,  unknown  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  brigadier,  an 
action  has  begun  on  the  right;  for  some  other  reason,  equally 
unknown  to  him,  he  sees  a  battalion  from  Spachbach  disappear  into 
the  wood  to  his  left  front,  the  Niederwald  ;  in  that  direction  there  is 
no  doubt  a  fight  is  going  on,  for  some  thirty  French  guns  are  already 
in  action  against  the  German  guns  on  the  Gunstett  hill.  There  are 
peremptory  orders  against  a  battle  this  day,  but  unless  the  French 
are  held  fast  in  the  centre  it  is  possible  they  may  turn  with  over- 
whelming force  against  one  or  both  flank  corps.  Lieut. -Greneral  von 
Schmidt  happens  to  ride  up ;  a  brief  consultation  is  held — ^the  corps 
commander  is  at  Preuschdorf,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  him 
in  the  matter — and  at  9.30  the  order  is  given  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  eighty-four  guns  of  the  corps  into  action  against  the  French  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  There  is  some  delay  in  carrying  the 
order  into  effect,  as  owing  to  it  being  supposed  that  the  day  would 
be  a  day  of  rest  for  the  corps,  some  of  the  gunners  are  cleaning  up 
and  drying  the  harness ;  not  until  10.30  is  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
in  action,  and  by  that  time  108  German  guns  are  firing  and  rapidly 
silencing   the    48    French    guns    which    endeavoured   to    meet  the 
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challenge.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Colonel  von  d.  Each  acted 
wisely  in  the  step  he  took ;  moreover,  an  artillery  action  can,  at  any 
moment,  be  broken  off,  especially  where  a  stream  difficult  to  cross  lies 
between  the  contending  artilleries.  A  remarkable  fact  here  to  be  noted 
is,  that  although  firing  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  from  that  time 
until  10.30  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Staff  of  any  one 
of  the  three  corps  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the  Staff  of  the  other 
corps  what  was  actually  taking  place  with  them.  No  Staff  oflBcer 
went  from  the  Bavarians  or  the  Eleventh  Corps  to  find  out  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  skirmish  at  Woerth,  nor  did  the  Fiffch  Corps  Staff 
eeek  to  ascertain  from  the  leaders  of  those  corps  their  objects  and 
intentions.  As  regards  the  army  commander,  not  one  of  the  three 
corps  leaders  communicated  with  him.  Independence  carried  to  this 
pitch  reduces  higher  leading  to  a  nullity. 

But  whilst  the  cannonade  is  at  its  height,  the  commander  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  arrives  himself  on  the  battle-field.  The  line  of  conduct 
which  seems  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  military 
situation,  and  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  ordinary  disci- 
pline, would  be  to  hold  the  French  by  a  continuance  of  artillery  fire 
only,  to  report  at  once  to  the  army  commander  at  Salz,  and  to  ask 
for  orders.  Somehow  or  other  a  fight  had  developed  on  either  fiank, 
contrary,  as  General  von  Kirchbach  was  fully  aware,  to  the  intentions 
of  his  immediate  chief.      By  bringing  his  artillery  into  action  he  was 

imply  doing  his  best  to  avert  disaster  among  the  corps  on  each  side^ 
land  was  in  no  way  contravening  his  orders :  but  now,  at  10.30,  hd 
takes  a  step  which  is  absolutely  unnecessary  from  a  tactical  point  of 
view,  and  which  was  nothing  less  than  sheer  disobedience.  He 
determines  to  send  forward  his  infantry  across  the  stream  to  occupy 
rWoerth  and  the  heights  beyond.  The  withdrawal  of  infantry  from  a 
|£ght  is  an  acknowledged  token  of  failure.  The  Crown  Prince's  army 
is  now,  therefore,  committed  to  a  battle  by  the  fiat  of  a  subordinate — 
insubordinate  is  almost  a  more  appropriate  word — commander.      At 

Le  same  time  he  sends  to  the  two  neighbouring  commanders,  informing 
them  of  his  intentions,  and  requesting  their  co-operation;  and  he 
reports  his  proceedings  to  the  Crown  Prince.  But,  now,  it  was  a  case 
of  three  kings  of  Brentford.  General  von  Bose  at  Gunstett  had  no 
intention  of  disobeying  thp  order  he   had  received,  which  fixed  the 

lauer  for  the  limit  of  his  advance,  and  he  returned  an  answer  to  that 
effect.  Some  few  companies  of  his  corps  had  escaped  from  control, 
♦nd  had,   as  we   have   seen,  gone  across  into  the   Niederwald.      If 

reneral  von  Bose  was  himself  aware  of  the  fact,  he  displayed  real 
strength  of  character  in  letting  that  handful  of  men  reap  the  oonse- 
qnences  of  disobedience  rather  than  be  drawn  himself  into  a  simils-r 
act  by  letting  his  corps  become  involved  in  an  action  on  their  account. 
With  his  own  corps  (some  20,000)  close  at  hand,  he  could  regard  with 
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cool  contempt  the  attacks  of  Lartigne's  division  in  front  of  liim.  But 
when  his  negative  reply  reached  Von  Kirchbach,  the  latter,  possessed 
by  the  demon  of  harry,  had  already  commenced  his  attack,  and  a 
reiterated  request  was  returned,  with  a  resnlt  which  will  be  narrated 
farther  on.  It  was  not  till  1 1.80  that  the  demand  for  help  reached  Vom 
Hartmann  on  the  northern  flank ;  and  here  had  daring  the  pravions 
two  hoars  been  enacting  a  drama,  which  a  little  more  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  French  might  have  transformed  into  a  bloody  tragedy. 
From  9.80  the  dribbling  np  of  Bavarian  troops  continued,  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  attacking  force  to  7250,  but  prolonging  the 
line  to  4000  paces,  with  a  gap  of  500  paces  in  its  eastern  part; 
whilst  the  French  had  increased  the  number  of  the  defenders  to 
6800^  with  two  battalions  in  reserve.  Under  these  circumstances 
further  advance  was  hopeless,  and  even  single  control  of  the  long  line 
was  impossible. 

^'  Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  when,"  says  the  Staff  account,  '*  a 
Prussian  orderly  officer  brought  verbal  instructions  to  General  von 
Hartmann  at  10.80  a.m.  to  suspend  the  contest."  Up  to  the  present 
time,  until  the  publication  of  Major  Kunz's  work,  the  same  "  Prussian 
orderly  officer  "  has  been  a  '*  child  of  mystery  " ;  he  has  been  the 
''  great  unknown."  In  1878  Major  von  Hahnke,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  senior  Staff  officers  at  the  army  headquarters,  wrote :  "  By 
what  Prussian  officer  and  on  whose  responsibility  this  order  was 
delivered  has  not  been  ascertained."  Some  few  years  ago  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  enabled  to  obtain  commnnications  on  this  matter 
fromGeneral  von  Blumenthal,  the  chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  third  army, 
and  also  from  General  von  Kirchbach;  but  the  mystery  remained  as 
deep  as  ever.  Major  Kanz  seems  to  supply  the  missing  link  in  the 
evidence,  which  now  points  almost  conclusively  to  Major-General 
von  Walther's  messenger,  Lieut.  Laiiterbach,  as  the  "  Prussian 
orderly  officer  "  in  question.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  communication 
received  by  Von  Hartmann  was  no  order  to  him  ;  it  was  merely  the 
report  of  an  order  given  in  another  corps  by  its  own  commander. 
But  Von  Hartmann,  even  if  it  were  an  order  from  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  army,  should  not  have  obeyed  it  blindly  ;  he  should 
have  asked  himself  the  simple  question  whether,  since  it  was  issued, 
matters  had  not  so  entirely  altered  as  to  render  it  obviously  inap- 
plicable to  the  situation.  The  message,  order,  or  communication  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  battle  was  to  be  broken  off.  At  the  time  of 
its  despatch,  8.30  a.m.,  there  was  but  little  firing  going  on,  save- 
from  the  French  on  the  hill- side  immediately  in  front  of  General 
von  Hartmann.  But  since  its  despatch  there  had  been  a  gradually 
increasing  sound  of  guns,  culminating  in  the  roar  of  some  150  pieces 
over  the  hill- top  beyond.  And  yet  Von  Hartmann  regarded  the  order 
as  imperative,  and  he  proceeded  to  withdraw  his  troops.     It  does 
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not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  continue  a  delaying  fight,  and 
to  send  a  Staff  officer  at  once  to  the  Fifth  Corps  to  ascertain  what  was 
taking  place  there.  Major  Kunz,  dealing  with  this  episode,  remarks  : 
**  The  cloak  of  Christian  charity  has,  after  the  brilliant  victory  of  the 
6th  of  Angnat,  been  thrown  over  this  and  many  other  so-called  *  misnn- 

erstandings/     This  is  one  more  proof  of  the   magnanimity  of  the 

rown  Prince."     Slowly  and  in  disorder  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Bavarians  carried  out,  and  so  dispersed  and  scattered  were  the  troops, 

difficult  was  it  found  to  rally   them  for  a   fresh  advance,  that, 

though   Von   Hartmann  at    11.30    promised  to  renew  the    action, 
practical ly  the  second  Bavarian  corps  took  no  part  in  the  further 

urse  of  the  battle. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bavarians  in  this  battle,  their  indifferent 
display  of  soldiering,  has  given  rise  to  much  comment.  French 
writers  have  seized  on  it  as  a  proof  of  indifference,  if  not  of  antagon- 
ism, to  the  German  cause.  Here  we  believe  they  are  wrongs  for 
war  with  France  was  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Bavaria  rather  than  of 
their  leaders.  Still,  a  corps  in  which  the  highest  percentage  of  loss 
is  only  11.5,  and  which  cannot  be  rallied  for  a  renewed  attack,  can 
hardly  claim  to  have  done  its  work  well  on  the  battle-field.  We  ar© 
inclined  to  attribute  the  failing  of  the  Bavarians  to  the  facts  that 
they  had  been  but  indilferently  trained  in  peace  time,  and  that  general 
service  having  been  introduced  into  Bavaria  only  in  1867,  they  were 

Cidiort  of  good  reserve  men.  *'  Further,''  says  Major  Kunz,  "  there 
Was  absent  among  the  Bavarians  the  stiff  Prussian  drill ;  a  certain 
laxity  had  even  been  introduced  into  the  regulations.  The  painfully 
exact  adherence  to  time  was  wanting  in  all  Bavarian  evolutions  and 
drill  motions  ;  with  this  disappeared  much  of  the  cohesion  of  the 
jietachments ;  and  the  inner  holding  together  and  the  confidence  of 
Bingle  units  in  themselves  and  their  leaders  were  only  too  easily  lost. 
*  Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,'  and  three  years  are  not  enough  to 
make  up  for  what  has  been  neglected  for  half  a  century/'  Nobly 
did  the  Bavarians  retrieve  their  character  during  the  course  of  the 
campaign  ;  but  Woerth  gave  no  forecast  of  the  bravery  and  endurance 
which  characterised  them  in  the  trying  episodes  of  the  winter  of  1870 
in  the  south-west  of  France. 

And  now  we  must  return  to  the  centre,  where,  at  10.30,  Von 
Kirch  bach,  with  support  withdrawing  fiom  his  right  and  about  to 
be  refused  to  him  on  his  left,  is  sending  his  infantry  into  action. 
The  foot  of  the  heights  which  the  General  proposed  to  seize  lay 
beyond  the  meadow  land  some  1000  paces  broad,  through  which 
flows  the  Saner.  The  state  of  the  crossings  over  the  stream  has 
been  already  described.  The  village  of  Woerth,  unoccupied  by  the 
French,  lies  partly  on  the  stream  itaelf.  From  the  Woerth- Hagenaa 
chams^e^  which  borders  the  further  edge  of  the  meadow  land,  rise  the 
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heights,  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  to  the  plateau,  on  which  aro 
sitnated  the  villages  of  Froschwiller  and  ElsasBhanaen.  The  slopes 
themselves  bend  in  and  oat,  forming  a  series  of  spurs  and  yalleys,  and 
are  covered  with  vine  and  hop  plantations.  Woerth  on  the  right,  and 
the  Galgenburg  spur  a  mile  south,  nearly  opposite  Spachbaoh,  wonld 
naturally  be  the  first  objectives  of  troops  crossing  at  these  two  points. 
The  Niederwald  itself  lay  to  the  left  beyond  the  sphere  of  operatioiis 
for  the  corps.  On  the  plateau  had  already  shown  itself  in  force  tho 
main  body  of  MacMahon's  army.  Shortly  after  moving  forward  his 
infantry,  Von  Kirchbach  received  from  his  commander  a  peremptory 
order  to  break  off  the  attack ;  but  such  commands  were,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  only  spoken  to  the  wind,  and  to  break  off  now  was 
impossible.  At  Yon  Kirchbach's  disposal  were,  besides  his  84  guns 
abready  in  action,  some  21,000  rifles,  and  from  this  host  of  men 
against  the  position  already  described,  were  sent,  almost  to  oertain 
destruction,  at  10.30,  only  nine  compames,  1800  men  of  the  37th 
Begiment  to  Woerth,  and  only  eight  companies,  1600  men  of  the 
50th,  by  Spachbach.  But  first  the  Saner  had  to  be  crossed,  and  for 
this  no  preparation  was  made,  no  thought  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
*^  brain  "  of  the  German  army. 

Out  of  the  1378  men  missing  after  the  battle,  777  belonged 
to  the  troops  which  crossed  at  these  points,  and  of  them,  214  to 
those  now  moving  forward.  The  rushing  Sauer  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  want  of  ordinary  prevision.  It  was  only  after 
great  delay  under  fire,  and  in  straggling  order,  that  these  two  hand- 
fuls  of  soldiers  arrived  at  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  made  for 
the  points  of  attack ;  soon  all  tactical  cohesion  was  lost,  and  the 
smaller  units, '^inextricably  mixed  up,  fought  on  a  line  a  mile  long, 
directing  their  efforts  mainly  through  the  village,  and  in  isolated 
attempts  against  the  hill.  For  one  whole  hour  were  these  men  left 
alone,  unsupported,  except  by  artillery,  in  the  desperate  struggle  to 
gain  ground,  and  even  to  maintain  themselves  in  position  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds;  and  then,  at  11.30,  occurred  on  their  left  a 
catastrophe  which  well-nigh  rendered  their  condition  hopeless.  For 
two  hours  the  five  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  been  carrying 
on  a  fight,  at  first  against  a  lesser  force  of  Zouaves  in  the  Niederwald ; 
but  after  a  time  the  French  were  reinforced.  The  900  Grermans 
found  1300  determined  enemies  opposed  to  them.  Gradually  they 
were  pressed  back  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  by  which  they  had 
entered.  The  five  companies  on  the  near  bank  stood  calmly  quiescent. 
Presently  the  Germans  in  the  wood  gave  way,  took  to  their  heels,  and 
all  ten  companies,  save  a  few  men,  literally  bolted,  and  in  wild  panic 
these  2200  Germans  did  not  cease  their  flight  till  the  stream  was 
between  them  and  the  triumphant  Zouaves.  That  the  victors  did  not, 
taming  to  the  north,  pursue  their  victorious  career,  and  xoll  up  the 
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newly  arrived  men  of  tlie  Fifbli  Corps,  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  into  a  corner  of  the  Niederwald,  Captain  Boguslowski,  of  the 
th  Begiment,  had  thrown  himself  with  that  portion  of  his  com- 
pftoy  which  he  had  managed  to  keep  nnder  his  personal  command. 
At  11.30  help  is  Bent  by  Von  Kirchbach  to  Woerth,  16U0  men 
being  despatched  thither  ;  but  these  made  little  impression  on  the  still 
luperior  forces  opposed  t^  them.  There  is  no  well-considered  plan  of 
tack,  no  throwing  forward  of  strong  lines  one  behind  the  other 
succession,  so  as  to  sweep  by  ever-increasing  force  the  enemy  in 
eir  way»  An  hour  later,  8u0  more  men  come  up ;  but  not  till  one 
'clock  does  the  General  determine  on  a  real  attack  in  force.  The 
ival  of  a  fresh  corps  on  his  right,  the  First  Bavarians,  seems  to 
V©  released  him  from  the  necessity  of  any  longer  keeping  troops  in 
rve ;  and  from  that  time,  but  very  slowly,  the  Fifth  Corps 
gradnally  gained  ground  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  counter-strokes  of 
^^losed  bodies  of  French,  which,  advancing  in  perfect  order,  drove  them 
^fkck  for  a  time  down  the  hill-side.  By  2.30  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
^Bb  won,  and  here,  after  a  four  hours'  isolated  struggle^  in  which  the 
^■roughness  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a  well -drilled  Prussian  corps  and 
the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Prussian  oflScer  were  brilliantly 
isplayed,  the  long-looked-for  support  comes  by  the  arrival  of  the 
leventh  Corps  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Niederwald,  which  bounds 
e  plateau  at  its  southern  end, 

Beforf^,    however,    sketching  the  proceedings   of  the  latter  corps, 

may    be     well    to    see    what    has    taken    place    at    the    seat    of 

mmand  of  thia    army  of  independent    lieutenants.      The    Crown 

nee  had  in  vain  sent  orders  to  break  off  any  action  which  might 

ve  been    commenced;    however,    the    guns  being  still  heard,    he 

noon    proceeded    to   the   battle-field,   where    he    arrived    about 

P.M.,  and,  says  the  Staff  account,  "personally  assumed  the  condnct 

^      of  the    battle."       For   once    the    compilers    have    indulged^  perhaps 

ironically,  in  fiction.   The  plan  which  the  Prince  had  formed,  and  which 

was  thoroughly  sound,  waa  to  delay  the  frontal  attack  by  the   Fifth 

N/'orps  until  the  fiank  of  the  French  should  have  been  turned  by  the 
Sleventh  Corps  and  First  Bavarian  Corps  now  coming  up,  respectively, 
►nt  it  could  not  be  put  into  execution  because  Von  Kirchbach  had 
already  committed  his  entire  corps  to  the  frontal  attack.  One  corps* 
th©  Wilrttembergers,  approaching  from  th©  left  rear,  had  not  yet 
entered  into  the  struggle ;  it  had  only  just  arrived  at  Gunstett,  and  to 
it  was  sent  the  order  to  pass  round  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  and 
to  maroh  directly  on  their  rear,  on  their  only  line  of  retreat,  to 
Reischoffen.  Meantime,  the  Prince  conld  be  little  more  than  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  an  army  *'  run  riot/' 

The  turning  movement  carried  out  by  the  out-flanking  corps,  the 
Eleventh,  commenced  about  11*30   on  the  receipt  of  the  reiterated 
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request  for  help.  General  von  Bose  divided  hia  force  into  three 
columnp,  andf  wbeeting  to  the  rlgLt,  moved  against  the  right  flank  of 
the  French  ;  the  right  cola  ran,  about  4460  strongs  crossed  the  Saner 
at  SpacLbach,  and  without  much  difllcuity  gained  poaseeaion  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Niederwald.  The  left  column,  5630  strong, 
passed  by  Diirrenbach  and  Morsbronn  on  to  the  plateau,  bnt,  opposed 
only  by  cavalry  attacking  them  over  bad  ground,  easily  reached  the 
weetem  part  a£  the  Niederwald.  It  was  the  centre  coJumn  of  some 
7000  which  crossed  at  Gunstett^  and  made  for  the  AlbrechtshaiiEer 
heights,  that  alone  met  with  any  real  re&istance  ;  bnt  the  resistance 
was  of  the  most  stubborn  kind  :  it  was  here  that  the  remnant  of 
Lartigne's  division,  numberiDg  at  the  ontside  4000  men,  left  entirely 
to  itself  and  refused  aid  by  MacMahonj  opposed  the  turning  move- 
ment. Driven  back  slowly,  but  always  taking  advantage  of  a 
favourable  moment  for  a  counter- attack,  this  small  band  of  heroes 
fought  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  at  last,  with  tosses 
varying  in  lie  five  regiments  from  29  to  77-5  per  cent.,  they  fell 
back  westward,  fighting  through  the  woodj  and  then  disappeared  from 
the  battle-field.  In  the  leadiog  of  the  corps j  which  is  much  extolled 
by  Major  Ktmz  as  devoid  of  hnrry  and  with  perfect  control,  the 
curious  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the  unity  of  regiments  and 
brigades  was  totally  ignoredj  each  cx>lnmn  being  a  mixed  group  of  the 
units  close  at  hand  at  their  starting-points. 

And  now  came  the  final  act  of  disobedience,  Lient.-General  von 
Obemitz,  when  letiding  the  Wiirttembergers  across  the  valley,  received 
from  the  Crown  Prince  the  order,  already  mentioned,  to  march  on  the 
rear  of  the  French ;  but,  shortly  afterwards,  the  Prussian  officers  coming 
from  the  battle  raging  on  the  plateau  told  him  that  reinforcements  were 
imperatively  required  there,  and  urged  him  to  come  to  their  aid.  Again 
the  spirit  of  knowing  "better  than  one's  betters"  exercised  its  pernicious 
influence,  and  although  the  power  of  determining  when  and  whether 
reinforcements  shall  be  sent  to  any  point  of  the  battle-fleld  should, 
above  all  others,  rest '  absolutely  with  the  supreme  commander, 
General  von  Obemitz  elected  to  judge  for  himself,  and  on  to  the 
plateau  he  led  his  troops.  For  yet  two  hours  the  now  utterly  mixed 
up  German  troops  were  kept  from  Frosch wilier  by  the  intrepid 
bravery  of  their  foes. 

But  now  the  toughness  of  the  infantry  of  the  Fifth  German  Corps 
was  about  to  be  rewarded ;  the  moment  for  their  revenge  on  those 
who  had  sent  to  destruction  their  five  thousand  dead  and  wounded 
— of  whom  nearly  four  thousand  belonged  to  the  four  regiments, 
37th,  50th,  6th,  and  46th,  first  across  the  stream — ^was  close  at 
hand.  It  was  a  grand  revenge ;  it  was  the  splendid  victory,  which 
was  to  crown  with  laurels  the  men  who  had  sinned  against  them. 
Whilst  they  had  been  so  stubbornly  holding  on  to  the  vine-clad  slopefii 
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time  had  been  given  for  the  gradually  closing  round  of  MacMahon'a 
45,000  men  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  overwhelming  host  of  thoir 
enemies.  And  now  the  French,  attacked  from  the  north,  south,  and 
east,  at  last  broke,  and,  covered  by  a  small  reai'-gnard^  fled  away  out  of 
touch  and  sight  of  the  victors  through  the  gap  so  generously  left 
open  to  them  by  that  independent  lieutenant,  General  von  Obernitz. 

The  Germans  gained  their  victory  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and 
the  support  given  to  their  infantry  by  an  artillery  overwhelmingly 
superior  in  number  of  guns,  technical  efficiency,  and  tactical  employ- 
ment to  that  of  their  opponents.  The  French  owed  their  defeat  to  the 
mediocrity  of  their  commander.  Against  critics  and  commentators 
on  the  acts  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  they  are 
"  wise  after  the  event  '* ;  as  regards  the  battle  of  Woertb,  it  is  only  by 
wisdom  of  this  kind  that  the  leading  soldiers^  who  took  part  in  it, 
can  find  any  ground  of  justification  for  their  proceedings.  Well 
might  a  German  officer  of  the  very  highest  rank  say,  as  he  after- 
wards did,  *'  We  were  within  an  ace  of  losing  the  battle ;  but  the 
French  did  not  know  it,  and  I  hope  they  never  may/*  Probably 
they  know  it  now* 

Lonsdale  Hale. 

Note. — Captain  von  Bogiislowski,  whose  name  occurs  in  this  article,  is 
now  a  Lieutenant-General,  and  has,  thin  month,  publisheti  in  the  MiliUir- 
Wochenhfatt,  three  articles  on  the  Battle  of  Woertb.  The  tone  of  the 
article8  is  decidedly  apologetic  ns  regards  the  conduct  of  thowe  officers  who, 
at  the  time,  were  of  rank  wrailar  to  that  he  now  holds.  The  General  also 
discusses  fjuestions  of  evidence  as  to  the  times  of  the  receipt  of  orders, 
*tc.,  but  1  do  not  see  that  he  shakes  the  evidence  adduced  by  Major 
Kunz,  lie  sfiys,  however,  that  during  tlie  afternoon  of  the  5th  he  saw 
General  von  Kirchbach  fitting  in  a  waggon  at  the  advanced  guanl.  A 
paragraph  in  the  hist  article  of  the  series  may  be  quoted  as  coDtinmng  the 
views  I  have  expressed  as  to  "  wisdom  after  the  event."  **  This  conduct " 
— utter  neglect  of  the  right  wing  and  concentration  of  attention  solely  on 
the  5th  German  Corps — "  of  the  French  commander  forms  the  simplest  and 
best  justiBcation  of  Kirchbach." 

L,  IL 
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THE   FATE  OF  THE   EAST. 


WE  are  in  a  better  position  to  consider  calmly  the  state  of 
Sonth-Eastem  Europe  than  we  were  in  last  year,  when  the 
air  was  full  of  disquieting  rumours  and  all  Europe  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement.  The  importance  of  the  question  is  nndiminished, 
and  the  fate  of  the  East  may  depend  upon  the  knowledge  which 
the  people  of  England  have  in  regard  to  the  interests  which  are 
at  stake. 

A  little  while  ago  a  distinguished  writer  in  this  Review  congratu- 
lated US  upon  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  Europe,  England 
can  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  he  was  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  his  policy  are  both  dead  and  beyond 
the  hope  of  resurrection.  England  is  never  again  to  prop  up  the 
rotten  fabric  of  Ottoman  rule. 

Such  statements  as  these  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  stump 
orator,  but  they  seem  to  me  strangely  misplaced  in  an  article  designed 
to  instruct  the  people.  Things  may  happen  in  Europe  that  would 
make  neutrality  a  greater  calamity  than  war,  and  no  great  party  in 
England  will  ever  adopt  a  "  peace  at  any  price  "  policy.  The  question 
■whether  England  will  be  drawn  into  the  next  great  European  war 
is  an  open  question,  which  can  only  be  decided  when  the  time  comes, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  of  that  time,  whether  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  will  act  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, go  to  war  to  defend  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  the  Empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  general  interests  of  Europe. 

But  with  this  general  question  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  ami  con- 
cerned only  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  England  to  the  East. 
It  is  easy  to  abuse  Lord  Stratford,  because  he  is  dead  and  the  world 
has  mostly  forgotten  what  his  policy  was,  and  the  phrase  *'  propping 
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up  tbe  rotten  fabric  of  Ottoman  rule  *'  has  done  service  so  long  in 
covering  up  the  ignorance  of  popular  writers  that  it  seems  almost 
ungenerous  to  inquire  exactly  what  it  means.  The  most  charitable 
explanation  of  the  phrase  is  that  at  some  time  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  and  carried  out  a  policy  of  supporting  and  defend- 
ing the  Turkish  Government  in  its  gross  abase  of  its  power  over  its 
subjects  J  or,  at  least  to  defend  it  without  taking  its  rottenness  into 
coDsideratioD,  and  that  this  was  the  special  characteristic  of  the  policy 
of  Lord  Stratford. 

Now,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  daring  the  last  fifty  years  no  English 
Government  has  ever  adopted  such  a  policy,  and  that  no  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  ever  been  farther  from  acquiescence 
in  such  a  policy  than  Lord  Stratford.  Probably  the  two  most  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  Lord  Stratford  and  his  policy  were  his 
absolute  devotion  to  English  interests  and  his  intense  hatred  of  all 
rottenness.  He  was  as  devoted  to  England  as  Bismarck  is  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  would  never  have  sacrificed  one  British  soldier  to  save 
the  Ottoman  Empire  for  its  own  sake.  If  he  favoured  the  Crimean 
war,  it  was  solely  because  he  believed  that  British  interests  were  at 
stake.  And  we  may  go  even  farther  than  this.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible  to  save  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  interest  of 
England,  unless  it  could  be  radically  and  thoroughly  reformed.  His 
chief  work  during  his  last  two  missions  to  Constantinople  was  to 
expose  and  attempt  to  eradicate  the  corruption  and  oppression  which 
reigned  there.  Had  the  Congress  of  Paris  adopted  his  views,  and  left 
him  here  to  carry  them  out,  it  is  possible  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
might  have  been  reformed. 

I  do  not  care  to  defend  Lord  Stratford,  He  needs  no  defence.  I 
wish  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  never  upheld  rotten- 
ness, and  that  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  defence  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  British  interests.  And  so  of  the  policy  of  all  great 
English  statesmen.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  actions 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  East.  Many  grievous  mistakes  have 
been  made,  through  ignorance  or  misjudgment  ;  but  the  general 
policy  of  all  Ministries  has  been  to  defend  and  uphold  Turkey  no 
further  than  was  essential  to  the  defence  of  English  interests,  and 
th.:*y  have  done  all  that  seemed  to  them  possible  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  mle,  such  as  the  action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  time  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacres,  all  admit  of  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. We  know  now  from  the  confessions  of  Sir  Henry  ElHot,  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  at  that  time  anticipating  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan,  inid  the  establishment  of  const ItntioDal  government  at  Con- 
stantinople under  Sir  Henry's  jnvttf/i^  ^lidhat  Pasha. 

England  iB  sometimes  represented  as  having  been  the  friend  of  the 
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Tark,  while  Eassia  has  poured  out  her  blood  and  treasure  for  th^ 
emancipation  of  the  oppressed  Christians.  In  fact,  the  English  and 
the  Russian  people  have  equally  sympathised  with  the  Christians  of 
Turkey,  while  the  Governments  have  acted  for  their  own  interests — 
th3  one  for  defence,  and  the  other  for  aggrandisement-.  And  it  is 
certainly  to  the  honour  of  the  English  Goyemment  that,  so  far  as- 
there  has  been  any  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  it  has  been 
settled  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  England  rather  than  of  Russia.  Boumania,. 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  are  free  States  where  the 
people  rule ;  they  owe  their  emancipation  from  Turkish  rule  in  no 
small  degree  to  Russia,  but  they  owe  their  liberty  and  independence 
in  an  equal  degree  to  England.  Annexed  to  Russia,  they  would  have 
been  less  free  than  they  were  under  the  Sultan. 

So  much  for  the  past.  As  to  the  future,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  no  policy  should  be  adopted  simply  because  it  is  tradi- 
tional. But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  departure  from  long  established 
principles  must  be  justified  by  good  and  substantial  reasons^  and 
not  simply  by  an  appeal  to  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  th& 
people.  Lord  Rosebery  is  as  little  likely  to  be  moved  by  such  con* 
siderations  as  Lord  Salisbury.     It  is  in  no  sense  a  party  question. 

The  question  in  its  simplest  form  is  this — Has  England  any  Tital< 
interest  in  preventing  the  occupation  by  Russia  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  this  interest  be  best 
defended  ?  Other  Powers  may  have  an  equal  or  greater  interest  in 
this  question,  but  that  does  not  diminish  in  any  way  the  responsibility 
of  England  in  the  defence  of  her  own  interests.  It  is  a  stimulus  to- 
action  rather  than  an  excuse  for  neutrality.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to 
this  question  to  show  that  England  and  Russia  ought  to  be  friends 
and  allies  in  Central  Asia.  They  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  not, 
never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  until  Russia  ceases  to  be  what 
she  is,  a  nation  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  more  land.  It  is  equally 
aside  from  the  mark  to  prove  that  the  government  of  the  Sultan  is 
weak  and  corrupt.  It  may  be,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  government  of  the  Czar  would  either  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  or  favour  the  interests  of  England. 

There  are  but  two  probable  solutions  of  the  Eastern  question,  and 
England  has  to  decide  which  of  these  most  accords  with  her  own 
interests,  and  whether  she  has  any  vital  interest  in  securing  the  one 
rather  than  the  other.  As  things  now  stand  in  Europe,  she  certainly 
has  the  power  to  do  so  if  it  is  worth  her  while.  The  one  solution  is 
the  natural  one  which  has  already  made  great  progress,  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States.  It  secures 
self-government  to  the  people  as  fast  as  they  are  emancipated  from 
Turkish  rule.     It  would  soon  give  it  to  Macedonia  and  Crete.     It 
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n^onld  give  it  to  Egypt  as  soon  as  England  can  safely  withdraw  her 
troops.  If  the  Saltan  should  find  it  necessary  to  leave  ConBtantinopIe, 
it  would  make  this  and  the  adjacent  territory  a  free  city,  under 
European  protection,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  for  all 
nations.  It  would  leave  the  Turks  to  role  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
<x^nstitate  three-fourths  of  the  population,  but  with  a  reduced  power, 
which  would  force  them  to  recognise  the  rights  of  their  Ckristian 
subjects.  It  would  perhaps  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  Arabs  from 
the  Turks,  as  these  nationalities  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
religion.  It  might  take  fifty  years  to  bring  about  all  these  changes, 
and  they  might  be  modified  by  circumstances  now  unforeseen,  but 
in  ^neral  this  is  the  natural  and  just  solution  of  the  question.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  absurd  to  suggest  it  as  possible,  but 
no  one  who  knows  the  people  and  is  familiar  with  the  events  of 
these  years  would  now  think  of  it  as  otherwise  than  rational  and 
probable. 

One  advantage  of  this  natural  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  is  that 
it  involves  no  infringement  upon  the  rights  or  legitimate  interests  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  not  an  anti-Bussian  solution.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  dishonour  her  or  hinder  her  self-development.  For 
many  years  she  has  disclaimed  all  intention  of  annexing  any  more 
territory  in  Europe  ;  and  however  little  faith  we  may  have  in  regard 
io  such  declarations,  they  are  bo  far  valuable  that  Russia  has  not 
yet  committed  herself  before  the  world  to  any  career  of  conquest  in 
South-Eastem  Europe,  It  is  not  at  all  impwjssible  that  if  she  saw 
clearly  that  annexation  was  impracticable,  she  might  heartily  join 
hands  with  England  and  other  Powers  in  facilitating  the  natural 
solution  of  the  question.  There  are,  and  always  have  been,  intelligent 
men  in  Russia  who  regard  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  as  totally 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
ihat  the  present  attitude  of  Russia  towards  the  Balkan  States  has 
-grown  out  of  wounded  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  other 
"States,  rather  than  out  of  any  immediate  desire  to  annex  this 
territory.  Could  Russia  be  brought  into  harmonious  action  with 
other  Powers  for  a  prospective  settlement  of  the  question,  the  peace 
of  Europe  would  be  assured. 

Another  advantage  of  this  natural  solution  is  that  it  would  favour 
in  the  highest  degree  the  interests  of  commerce.  I  do  not  say  that 
England  alone  would  gain  by  this,  but  all  that  England  asks  in  any 
part  of  the  world  is  a  chance  for  free  competition,  and  this  would  be 
assured.  In  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  these  new  nations  she 
would  find  an  ever-growing  market.  Constantinople  would  no  doubt 
«uffer  for  a  time,  but  it  would  not  be  long  before  she  would  rise  again 
to  become  a  great  commercial  centre  for  the  East. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  is 
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the  only  jnst  and  righteoos  solution  of  the  question,  and  oonseqaently 
the  only  one  which  can  be  permanent.  What  possible  jnstioe  oaik 
there  be  in  condemning  these  people  who  are  just  escaping  firom  the 
yoke  of  Turkey  to  groan  under  the  much  heavier  yoke  of  Bussia  ? 
They  have  a  right  to  themselves  and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
They  have  waited  long  centuries  for  the  opportunity^  and  those  who, 
of  late  years,  have  had  the  chance  have  proved  to  the  world  their 
capacity  to  govern  themselves.  Even  the  Turkish  Parliament  in 
'  Constantinople  displayed  an  amount  of  wisdom  and  eneigy  which 
astonished  the  world,  and  might  possibly  have  saved  the  Empire  if  it 
had  not  alarmed  the  Caliph  by  its  independence  and  been  condemned 
by  him  to  a  violent  death. 

The  other,  and  the  only  other,  probable  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question  is  the  annexation  of  Constantinople  and  the  Balkan  States- 
to  Bussia.  Boumania  would  necessarily  go  with  them. .  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  these  States  would  be  ostensibly  annexed  at  first.  It 
would  be  the  old  story  of  Poland  or  Georgia,  but  the  end  would  be 
inevitable  and  it  would  come  speedily.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
history  or  policy  of  Bussia  can  have  any  doubts  about  this.  Nor  do 
I  suppose  that  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  the  solutbn  of  the  question  at 
which  Bussia  is  now  aiming,  although  she  has  made  no  open  dedaiation . 
of  this  purpose,  but  rather  denied  it.  If  there  were  no  such  purpose 
on  the  part  of  Bussia,  there  would  be  no  Triple  Alliance  and  no 
Franco-Bussian  alliance.  France  and  Germany  would  be  left  to  settle 
their  territorial  questions  as  best  they  could,  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  have  no  fear  of  war. 

Bussia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany  and  Austria  if  she  is 
meditating  no  further  annexation  in  Europe,  and  she  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  question  between  France  and  Germany.  The  real 
danger  of  the  Franco-Bussian  alliance  is  that  it  is  essentially  aggressive. 
Neither  Power  feared  any  attack,  but  France  hopes  to  regain  her  lost 
provinces,  and  Kussia  to  acquire  new  ones  by  improving  the  first 
opportunity  to  eugage  Europe  in  war.  This  is  the  plain  logic  of  the 
situation,  and  yet  when  we  ask  who  it  is  in  Bussia  that  cherishes 
these  warlike  purposes,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  of 
Tolstoi's  "  Peace  and  War,"  that  such  events  are  controlled  by  blind 
Fate.  The  Czar  claims  to  be  a  man  of  peace,  and  those  who  know 
him  best  assure  us  that  he  does  not  desire  war.  We  may  admit  that 
this  is  true,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  be  is  moving  steadily  on  to  an 
attempted  conquest  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  I  do  not  know  a 
Bussian  who  doubts  it.  It  is  the  force  of  what  American  statesmen 
used  to  call  "  manifest  destiny  " — the  force  of  a  fixed  idea — which 
unconsciously  controls  subordinate  events,  and  directs  them  towards 
an  end  which  men  are  not  quite  ready  to  confess  even  to  themselves. 
What  we  have  to  consider  then  is  the  question  how  far  England  is 
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interested  in  this  extension  of  ihe  HiiEsian  power  oyer  Soutb-Eastern 
Etirope,  If  England  has  no  interest  in  preventing  it,  we  may  be  sura 
tliat  it  will  be  attempted  witbin  the  next  few  years.  Supposing 
Bussia  to  be  successfol,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  measure  the  importance 
of  the  results  which  wonld  follow  in  Enrope.  The  more  obvious 
changes  would  begin  with  the  Black  Sea,  which  would  become  a 
Bnesian  lake,  with  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European  shores  under 
the  control  of  Russia ;  the  Marmora  and  the  Straits  also  Bnsslan, 
with  a  Russian  Custom-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles^ 
Constantinople  would  become  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  the  Empire, 
absolutely  secure  from  attacks^  but  always  ready  to  send  out  its  Heets 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Roumania  and  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula 
would  be  Russian  territory,  with  the  Adriatic  as  its  western  boundary. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  one  who  knows  the  country  knows 
that  there'is  no  possible  stop  ping- pi  ace  in  annexation  until  the  Adriatic 
is  reached.  Albania  might  exist  as  a  separate  State  after  the  annex- 
ation of  Macedonia  to  a  small  State  like  Bulgario^  but  not  after  the 
annexation  of  Bulgaria  to  Russia. 

The  annexation  of  these  countries  to  Russia  would  not  be  a  source 
of  efxpense  and  weakness  like  the  wastes  of  Central  Asia.  They  wonld 
add  enormously  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Empire.  They  could 
easily  furnish  and  support  half  a  million  of  soldiers.  They  abound  in 
wealth  of  every  description^  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural,  and  are 
inhabited  by  races  far  superior  to  the  native  Russian,  although  mostly 
of  Slavic  origin.  The  possession  of  these  countries,  together  with 
Constantinople,  their  wealth,  their  population,  especially  their  geo- 
graphical position,  would  at  least  double  the  military  power  of  Russia 
in  its  relations  with  Europe,  and  give  vast  commercial  advantages, 
not  only  in  the  control  of  territory,  but  also  of  lines  of  communication 
between  Enrope  and  Asia.  She  might  not  improve  them  very 
wisely,  but  she  would  certainly  prevent  any  one  else  from  improving 
them. 

These  are  obvious  results.  There  are  others  equally  startling  and 
important^  which  are  not  so  generally  considered.  The  most  serious 
is  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire,  which 
must  follow  the  occupation  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  Russia. 
Statesmen  have  foreseen  this,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  tell  ns 
that  Austria  rather  than  England  is  most  interested  in  resisting  the 
advance  of  Russia.  Bismarck  saw  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  his 
policy  to  annex  an  important  part  of  Austria  to  the  German  Empire, 
and  he  then  encouraged  Russia.  He  saw  it  later  when  he  had 
abandoned  this  policy,  aud  then  he  formed  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
defend  Austria  against  Russia  as  well  as  Germany  against  France. 
Beaconsfield  saw  it  and  realised  its  full  meaning  for  the  rest  of 
Borope,  when  he  favonred  the  idea  of  annexing  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
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to  Austria,  and  thug  transformmg  her  mta  a  great  Slaye  Empire. 
There  was  a  time  when  Anstrian  statesmen  thought  it  possible  to 
protect  themsel^ea  by  dividing  the  Balkan  Peoinsala  with  Russia, 
but  they  harbour  this  delosioa  no  longer.  They  realise  that  in  defend- 
ing the  independence  of  Rou  mania  and  Bulgaria  they  are  defending 
themfielves. 

The  destruction  of  the  Austria- Hungarian  Empire  wonld  follow  the 
advance  of  Ilossia,  not  simply  because  this  advance  con  Id  only  take 
place  after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  a  great  war,  and  the 
consequent  weakening  of  her  power,  nor  because  snch  an  advance 
would  plant  the  Huasian  power  along  the  whole  line  of  the  eastera 
and  southern  frontiers  of  the  Empire  ;  but  BtOI  more  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  Empire  itself.  Half  the  people  in  the  Empire  are 
Slaves^  and  should  Rnssia  annex  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  she  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  Southern  Slaves  under 
the  rute  of  the  Hungarians,  which  they  themselves  already  resent. 
The  Empire  would  inevitably  break  upj  all  the  Southern  Slaves  going 
to  Russia,  and  the  Germans  to  Germany,  if  that  Empire  still  existed 
after  its  defeat  by  France  and  Russia.  Something  might  be  left  to 
bear  the  name,  but  Austria- Hungary  would  disappear  as  a  great 
Power.  The  changes  which  might  result^  from  a  great  Franco- 
Ruisiau  victory  do  not  concern  us  here.  I  am  not  defending  the 
Triple  Alliance*  The  destruction  of  the  Austrian  Empire  would 
result  directly  from  the  annexation  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  Russia, 
and  it  would  be  inevitable,  however  that  annexation  might  be  brought 
about. 

Another  result  of  this  advance  of  Russia  would  be  that  the  Turkish 
Empire,  if  it  still  continued  to  exist  in  Asia  Minor  after  the  loss  of 
Constantinople^  as  it  probably  would  for  a  time,  would  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  Russia.  The  Sultan  would  reign  by  favour  of  the 
Czar,  and  in  the  interest  of  Russia.  This  also  wonld  still  further 
increase  the  military  and  commercial  power  of  Russia.  The  Czar 
cannot  now  enter  upon  a  war  in  Europe  without  considering  the 
chance  of  finding  arrayed  against  him  the  army  of  the  Saltan, 
400,000  strong.  But  for  this  we  know  that  he  would  have  already 
occupied  Bulgaria.  The  simple  removal  of  this  danger  would  not 
only  give  him  greater  freedom  of  action,  but  wonld  add  so  much 
to  the  active  force  which  he  could  put  into  the  field  in  case  of 
war. 

Such  are  in  brief  some  of  the  results  which  would  follow  a  Rossiaa 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question.  They  are  so  stupendoos  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  our  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot 
happen.  If  England  declines  to  interfere  and  there  is  a  great 
European  war  in  which  France  and  Russia  are  decidedly  saccdSBfiil, 
these  things  are  sure  to  happen^  and  it  is  folly  to  refuse  to  oon 
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cow,  while  there  is  time,  whether  England  has  any  interest  in  pre- 
venting such  a  catastrophe  or  not.  If  England  were  really,  as  some 
EnglLshmen  seem  to  claim,  an  isolated  island  in  the  sea  with  no 
foreign  relations,  she  might  look  with  a  certain  amount  of  equanimity 
vzpon  the  calamities  of  Europe ;  but  in  fact  the  British  Empire  is  the 
^eatest  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  its  interests  and  its  respon- 
eibUities  are  commensurate  with  its  size.  It  cannot  abdicate  or  ignore 
them  without  seeking  its  own  destruction.  Nor  can  England  separate 
her  interests  altogether  from  those  of  Europe.  She  is  a  part  of 
Europe,  and  while  she  wisely  refrains  from  interfering  in  the  internal 
fairs  of  other  States  and  maintains  a  friendly  neutrality  in  their 
; local  conflicts,  she  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  neutral  when  the 
interests  of  the  Continent  are  at  stake. 

They  are  certainly  as  much  at  stake  in  this  question  of  the  supre- 
macy of  Russia  as  they  were  when  Napoleon  coimnenced  his  career 
of  cxmquest.  His  rule  in  Eurojie  would  have  been  benignant  in 
comparison  vrith  what  may  be  expected  of  the  Czar,  unless  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  Russian  idea  that  what  the  world  most  needs  is 
the  destruction  of  European  civilisation  and  the  building  up  of  one 
peculiarly  Russian  upon  its  ruins.  Would  tMs  be  progress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  working  men  of  England  who  have 
always  held  Russian  ways  in  utter  abhorrence?  Or  can  any  one 
ims^ne  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  champion  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  extension  of 
Russian  rule  over  South-Eastern  Europe  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to 
ask  these  questions  to  see  the  absurdity  of  these  suppositions. 

The  immediate  interest  of  England  herself  in  the  advance  of  Russia 
is  not  lees  than  that  of  Europe,  The  commercial  and  political  interests 
of  England  are  equally  opposed  to  any  extension  and  development  of 
the  power  of  Russia  by  conquest  in  So utli- Eastern  Europe,  which  would 
enable  her  not  only  to  destroy  British  markets  and  hinder  British 
commerce,  but  would  also  give  her  a  military  supremacy  in  Europe 
which  would  endanger  the  whole  British  Empire,  or  at  least  force 
England  to  unprecedented  expenditure  for  national  defence.  The  new 
complication  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  increases  the 
danger  to  England.  Where  will  France  find  its  compensation  for  the 
extension  of  Russia  ?  The  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  would  be  a 
very  small  thing  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  development  of 
Russian  power.  The  Colonial  Empire  of  England  would  exactly  meet 
the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  and  cost  Russia  nothing.  There  is  no  use  in 
<;losing  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this. 
Stranger  and  more  unexpected  things  have  happened  in  Europe  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  no  question  here  of  England's  picking 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her  neighbours ;  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  whatever   Government  may  be   in   power,  if  the  crisis  comes, 
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England  will  fight,  and  fight  to  the  death,  to  defend  the  interests  of 
Europe,  and  her  own. 

But  I  am  not  pleading  for  war,  nor  even  that  England  ahonld  join 
the  Triple  Alliance.  The  only  question  is,  whether  England  caimob 
do  something  in  the  interests  of  peace  by  letting  it  be  distinct^ 
understood  that  she  will  never  tolerate  the  Russian  solntioii  of  the 
Eastern  question.  It  is  certain  that  she  wiU  not,  if  she  can  pxevent 
it.  But  all  this  talk  about  neutrality,  and  the  effisrts  that  are  made 
by  the  press  to  prove  that  England  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  Gon- 
stantmople,  are  direct  incentives  to  war.  The  Russians  and  the  Tnrks 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  all  this  is  serious,  and  that  Russia  .can 
do  what  she  pleases  here  without  fear,  of  England.  The  impression 
that  this  policy  will  prevail  in  England  under  a  Liberal  Government 
is  undermining  English  influence  here,  and  encouraging  the  hopes  of 
Russia.  It  is  quite  time  to  let  the  world  understand  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  it  certainly  is. 

The  policy  of  England  in  regard  to  the  advance  of  Russia  is  dear, 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  is  to  be  done  meanwhile  with  the 
Turks.  It  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  all  the  world,  and 
especially  to  the  people  of  the  East,  if  this  question  could  be  settled 
ofif-hand,  and  finished  once  for  all.  The  world  is  weary  of  it  and 
impatient  over  it.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  any  immediate  and  final 
settlement.  No  statesman  in  Europe  would  attempt  it.  Nothing  bat 
an  expectant  policy  is  now  possible. 

"  'Tis  tme  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

Still  an  expectant  policy  is  not  necessarily  an  inactive  or  an 
indefinite  one.  It  may  have  a  clearly  defined  object,  and  may 
improve  each  opportunity  as  it  comes  to  accomplish  that  object.  The 
policy  of  England  has  been  for  many  years,  and  I  believe  will  be  in 
the  future,  to  secure  what  I  have  called  the  natural  solution  of  the 
Eastern  question,  and  to  resist  the  Russian  solution.  The  progress 
in  this  direction  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
the  Sultan  still  rules  at  Constantinople,  and  the  military  power  which 
supports  his  throne  is  still  formidable.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
English  Government  will  ever  feel  called  upon  to  drive  him  out  1^ 
force.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  English  Government  will  do 
anything  **  to  prop  up  the  rotten  fabric  of  Ottoman  rule."  For  many 
years  there  has  been  no  anticipation  of  realising  Lord  Stratford's 
hope  of  a  reformed  and  enlightened  Turkish  Government  which 
might  be  supported.  Prom  year  to  year  this  Government  is  becoming 
more  despotic,  more  anti-Christian,  and  more  irrational,  consequently 
more  intolerable. 

The  present  Sultan  has  many  high  and  noble  qualities,  and  he  wins 
the  sympathy  of  all  those  who  approach  him.      No  doubt  he  does  his 
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best  to  Btrengtben  and  develop  his  Empire.  Certainly  no  Sovereign 
could  work  harder  than  he  does.  But  nnhappilj  he  is  more  a  caliph 
than  a  king.  He  is  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  surrounded  by  selfish 
sycophants,  and  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  real  wants  of  the  Empire. 
He  is  in  constant  fear  of  revolution,  and  fills  the  city  with  his  secret 
police,  whose  constant  espionage  is  driving  all  enlightened  Turks 
to  desperation.  He  is  attempting  to  strengthen  the  Mohammedan 
element  in  the  Empire  by  hindering  in  every  way  the  progfress  of  his 
Christian  sobjects  and  taking  away  their  ancient  privileges.  He  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  to  break  down  the  cajnlidations,  and  restrict  the 
rights  of  foreigners.  The  ordinary  laws  of  the  Empire  seem  devised 
more  and  more  to  obstruct  rather  than  facilitate  business.  In  a  word, 
it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  taken  the  Czar  of  Russia  as  his  ideal, 
and  that  he  is  doing  what  he  can  to  rival  his  illustrious  neighbour. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  in  Eussia,  this  policy  is  simply  hasten- 
ing the  downfall  of  Turkey. 

The  simplest  thing  for  England  to  do,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  be  to  stand  aside  and  let  things  take  their  own  course ;  but 
England  has  relations  with  the  East  and  interests  here  which  make 
this  impossible.  She  occupies  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  she  has  great  com- 
mercial interests  here.  She  has  assumed  responsibilities  as  to  the 
Christian  nationalities  of  the  Empire  ;  she  is  bound  to  prevent  the 
Sultan  from  taking  any  steps  which  will  put  this  city  or  the  European 
provinces  in  the  power  of  Russia.  She  is  bound  to  defend  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  in  the  Empire,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  treaties 
in  which  she  ia  interested.  She  must  have  an  influence  here,  and 
maintain  it  vigorously.  But  on  what  basis  ?  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
thought  inconsistent,  if  I  reply  on  a  distinctly  friendly  basis,  so  far 
as  thai  is  possible.  England  has  no  thought  of  deposing  the  Sultan, 
or  attacking  his  Empire.  She  has  more  than  once  defended  it  against 
his  real  enemy.  She  cannot  approve  of  his  despotic  or  anti- Christian 
policy.  She  must  use  all  her  influence  to  modify  it,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  friendly  than  to  dissuade  the  Sultan  from  a  course 
which  18  certain  to  bring  speedy  ruin  upon  himself.  Even  if  she 
were  to  ase  force  to  prevent  him  from  putting  himself  in  the  power 
of  Kngsia,  it  would  not  be  an  unfriendly  act*  There  is  certainly  no 
Power  in  Europe  more  friendly  to  the  Sultan  than  England  is.  We 
may  be  friendly  to  a  sick  man  while  he  lives,  although  we  know  that 
he  is  certain  t^j  die,  and  intend  to  see  that  his  estate  is  properly 
administered  after  his  death.  We  may  even  assist  in  cutting  off  a 
limb  to  prolong  his  life  or  relieve  his  pain. 

When  a  crisis  comes  in  any  form  England  will  not  act  alone,  but 
in  accord  with  other  States — it  is  to  be  hoped  with  all  the  great 
Powers  ;  and  her  influence  will  then  be  exerted  with  them  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  people.     So  far  as  I  know,   Germany,  Austria,  and 
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Italy  have  adopted  a  policy  in  fall  sympathy  with  that  of  England. 
At  present,  France  and  Russia  are  doiog  what  they  can  to  make 
trouble,  bat  their  policy  may  be  changed  before  a  crisis  oomea,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  clearly  seen  that  England  will  not  tolerate  any  farther 
advance  of  Rnssia  in  Europe. 

The  policy  of  England  in  r^ard  to  those  States  which  have  been 
already  formed  out  of  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  well 
defined  and  universally  approved.  It  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  one 
of  hearty  sympathy,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  support — of  absolute 
moral  support.  They  are  the  g^reat  hope  of  the  East,  and  the  defence 
of  Europe  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  But  for  the  blindness 
«nd  folly  of  despotism  they  might  have  been  the  allies  of  .Bnaaia,  bnt 
she  has  forced  them  into  alliance  and  sympathy  with  Europe,  and 
given  them  a  chance  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  self- 
government.  Eugland  will  neglect  nothing  which  she  can  do  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Servia. 

I  have  not  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  subordinate  questions 
which  are  now  pending,  because  I  believe  that  the  main  question  must 
be  clearly  understood  before  the  bearing  of  the  subordinate  ones  can  be 
appreciated,  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  are  pretty  well  known  to  all 
newspaper  readers.  The  only  one  which  now  commands  attention  is 
that  of  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  This  was  brought  to  an 
acute  stage  last  summer,  when  it  was  re-opened  by  the  Sultan  under  the 
influence  of  France  and  Russia.  The  death  of  the  late  Eihedive  and  the 
accession  of  his  son  led  to  violent  controversies,  the  echoes  of  which 
have  reached  all  the  world — and  in  which  the  bitter  enmity  of 
France  and  Russia  to  the  English  occapation  has  been  made  more 
tipparent  than  ever  before.  The  crisis  has  passed,  and  the  Sultan 
has  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  but  he  has  been  made  to  believe 
that,  in  case  of  a  European  war,  France  and  Russia  would  restore 
Egypt  to  his  rule  as  the  price  of  his  neutrality. 

This  is  a  troublesome  question  for  England,  not  because  she 
wishes  to  annex  Egypt  to  the  Empire,  but  because  she  is  there,  and  is 
bound  to  stay  there  until  she  can  go  out  with  honour.  It  is  plain 
that  the  time  for  leaving  the  country  has  not  yet  come.  About  this 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  equally  certain  that  there  can  be  no  settlement 
of  the  question  with  Turkey.  It  is  far  more  a  question  between 
England  and  France  than  between  England  and  Turkey,  and,  as 
between*  these  two  Powers,  I  can  see  but  one  possible  solution.  They 
might  agree  to  the  ultimate  mdepcndence  of  Egypt.  France  would 
agree  to  this,  because  it  is  her  traditional  policy,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  England  should  any  longer  oppose  it.  If  she  would  yield  this 
point,  France  would  undoubtedly  agree  to  the  continuance  of  the 
occupation  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  and  would  at  "once 
Abandon  the   irritating  and  obstructive  policy  by  which  she  has  thus 
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far  soDght  to  make  the  work  of  England  as  difficult  as  possible* 
The  other  Powers  would  probably  agree  to  such  an  arrangement, 
and  the  Saltan  would  have  to  submit.  His  hold  upon  the 
country  before  the  English  occupation  was  very  slight — almost 
nominal ;  and  he  would  have  but  little  cause  to  complain, 
especially  as  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  troubles  which 
led  to  the  occupation.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  forgotten 
in  England  that  this  Egyptian  trouble  grew  out  of  a  great  scheme^ 
in  which  the  Sultan  took  an  active  part,  for  a  revival  of  the  faith 
and  power  of  Islam*  It  was  an  attempt  at  a  pan-Islamic  revival^ 
and  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  ordered  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria  there  was  great  danger  of  a  general  massacre 
of  the  Christians  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
recall  tte  blunders  and  failures  which  followed,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember,  what  is  never  forgotten  here,  that  the  action  of  England 
put  an  end  to  this  wild  scheme,  and  saved  the  world  from  the  com- 
plications which  would  have  followed  its  temporary  success.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  England  has  given  a  good  government  to  Egypt 
and  secured  her  ultimate  independence,  of  course  causes  irritation 
here,  bat  it  should  encourage  England  to  persevere  patiently  in  the 
work  which  she  has  undertaken. 

To  return  to  the  main  question  :  the  policy  of  England  in  the  East 
IB  an  expectant  policy  in  the  interest  of  peace  rather  than  war,  but  a 
policy  which  will  never  tolerate  the  extension  of  Kussian  rule  over 
South-Eastern  Europe  whatever  it  may  cost  to  prevent  it ;  not  an 
isolated  policy,  but  one  in  full  sympathy  with  other  Powers  which 
have  equal  or  greater  interests  at  stake ;  not  a  selfish  policy,  but  one 
which,  while  it  defends  English  interests,  will  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  natural  rights  of  the  people  of  the  East  to  self-government.  As 
to  Turkey,  it  will  make  no  attack,  it  will  foment  no  rebellions  or 
revolutions,  but  it  will  not  defend  the  Sultan  against  his  own  subjects 
or  the  calamities  which  result  from  bad  government.  It  will  welcome 
and  encourage  all  real  progress  or  improvement  in  the  Empire,  but  it 
will  resist,  as  far  as  its  influence  goes,  all  attempts  to  break  down 
treaties  or  to  oppress  the  Christian  nationalities.  No  genuine  friend- 
ship can  go  farther  than  this. 

As  to  Russia,  the  English  people  can  never  have  any  honest  sympathy 
with  a  Government  which  hates  civil  and  religious  liberty — which 
oppresses  and  tortarea  its  own  subjects,  and  constantly  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world — which  patronises  political  assassination  in  Bulgaria 
and  Constantinople  and  protects  Macedonian  murderers,  while  it  exiles 
innocent  Hussians  to  Siberia.  They  can  never  tolerate  the  extension  of 
the  rule  of  such  a  Government  over  South-Eastern  Europe.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  may  not 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations.     Russia  believes  in  despotism, 
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but  she  dcMBB  not  tbink  of  attacking  England  to  establish  a  despotic 
government  there,  and  England  does  not  think  of  attackiDg  Hnsaia  in 
the  interests  of  const itntional  government.  The  Russian  people  must 
work  ont  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  In  her  relations  with 
Knssia,  England  simply  Btaoda  upon  the  defensive,  with  long-anffering 
patiencej  anxious  to  maintain  friendly  relations,  but  ready,  when  it  is 
necessary,  to  defend  her  Indian  Empire  or  the  libertiea  of  Enrop©  and 
her  own  interests  against  Russian  aggreseion. 

The  policy  of  England  in  the  East,  then,  is  neither  anti-Turkish 
nor  anti-Russian  in  any  aggressive  sense.  It  is  a  policy  of  peace  and 
not  of  war,  just  so  long  as  peace  is  possible.  So  far  as  I  understand 
it,  thia  has  been  the  policy  of  England  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  any  other  policy  is  possible  for  years  to  come*  It  is  not  a 
party  policy,  but  a  national  one,  and,  if  it  is  clearly  understood,  the 
English  people  will  sapport  any  Government  in  maintaining  it. 

That  the  English  people  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  this 
policy  is  more  important  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Stratford, 
not  only  becanse  the  Government  of  England  has  become  more  demo- 
cratic, but  because,  whether  for  good  or  eri],  the  telegraph  baa  changed 
the  wliole  course  of  diplomacy,  concentrated  all  power  in  the  Foreign 
Office  at  London,  and,  at  the  s^ime  time^  brought  this  directly  under 
the  influence  of  hastily  formed  pnblic  opinion. 

There  is  a  conflict  always  going  on  at  Constantinople,  but  the 
ambassadors  here  now  form  only  a  skirmiah  line.  The  British  ambassador 
is  still  an  important  oflSa^r,  but  he  has  no  independent  command^  such 
as  Lord  Stratford  had.  He  receives  his  orders  every  day  by  telegraph 
from  headquarters^  and  may  have  much  less  influence  in  determining 
the  action  of  the  Foreign  Office  than  the  daily  press,  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  passions  of  the  people  with  sensational  despatches  from 
Our  Ow7i  Correspo7ident.  If  public  opinion  is  to  decide  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  educated. 

An  Old  EESiDEirr. 

Constantinople  , 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 


ENGLAND  is  Bnrroiinded  by  aballow  seas,  and  the  shallowest  of 
them  is  the  English  Channel.  The  ahallowest  part  of  the 
Channel  lies  between  Hastings  and  Etaples,  where  the  greatest  depth 
is  only  20  fathoms,  or  120  feet,  and  though  the  water  becomes  deeper 
to  the  westward » yet  a  large  part  of  the  Channel  floor  wonld  be  con- 
verted into  land  by  an  upheaval  of  only  180  feet.  If  the  Anglo- 
French  region  were  upheaved  to  that  extent  England  would  be 
nnited  to  France  and  Belgium  by  a  broad  tract  of  land  ;  and  if  it 
were  raised  till  the  ooast-Une  coincided  with  the  submarine  contour  of 
40  fathoms  (210  feet)  the  eastern  half  of  the  Channel  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  fertile  lowland,  through  which  the  rivers  of  Northern 
France  and  Soathem  England  would  prolong  their  courses,  becoming 
the  tributaries  of  a  greater  Seine  that  had  its  estuary  in  mid-Channel 
between  the  coasts  of  Dorset  and  the  Cotentin, 

That  such  was  once  the  aspect  of  the  area  which  is  now  covered  by 

le  waters   of  the  Engliah   Channel  was  first  pointed   out  by   Mr. 

rodwin-Austen  in  1 850,  and  is  a  conclusion  from  which  no  geologist 

has  ever  dissented.      But  this  aspect  was  only  a  late  phase  in  the 

~  srios  of  mutations    which  the    Channel  area   has   experienced,  and 

•hind  it  remuia  the  questions :    How  long  has  such  a  valley  existed, 

luring  what  geological  period  or  periods  was  it  actually  formed,  and 

fhat  was  the  condition  of  the  district  before  its  formation  ? 

In  the  present  essay  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish  answers  to  theee 

[nestionB,  for  the  subject  has  of  late  been  rather  neglected  on  this  side 

le  Channel,  though  some  of  our  French  colleagues  have,  more  or  lees 

iCGeBsfully,  attempted  their  solution. 

We  need  not  go  very  far  back  into  geological  time  to  find  a  period 

when  the  valley  of  the  Channel ,  /a  Manchf,  as  our  neighbours  call  it, 
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was  not  in  existenca.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  in  th© 
Cretaceoaa  period :  in  the  early  part  of  that  period  the  contours  and 
Blopes  of  the  district  were  totally  dtflerent  from  what  they  are  now. 
Part  of  it  was  indeed  coyered  by  the  eea,  bat  this  sea  opened  soath- 
eastward  across  the  north-eagt  of  Fnknce. 

It  13  generally  believed  that  at  this  time  a  large  mass  of  land  lay 
to  the  west  of  England  and  France,  uniting  Brittany  to  Cornwall  and 
both  to  Ireland.  Protn  this  land  rivers  ran  eastward  to  the  sea  of  the 
Vectian  Sands,  and  no  part  of  this  sea  seems  to  have  extended  further 
west  than  the  3rd  degree  of  W,  longitude^  thoogh  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  a  gulf  or  bay  on  the  site  of  the  English  Channel  may  have 
reached  to  that  limit  and  hove  received  the  waters  of  on©  or  more 
rivers  flowing  from  the  west* 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  Cretaceous  period  extensive  subsidence 
took  place,  and  the  area  of  this  eea  was  immensely  increased  ;  but 
this  subaidenc©  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  on  its  eastern  than 
on  its  western  borders.  The  greater  part  of  England^  France,  Bel* 
gium,  and  Holland  were  submerged  beneath  the  sea  in  which  the 
chalk  was  formed,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  fer  this  sea  encroacJied 
on  the  western-  land.  It  seems  to  have  covered  a  large  part  of  Devon, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  extended  so  far  westward  as  to  mingle 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  5  while  in  Franc©  there  is  evi- 
dence from  which  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  land  which 
stretched  northward  from  Brittany  through  Cornwall  was  never 
submerged  during  any  part  of  the  Cretaceous  period*  The  facts  on 
which  this  conclusion  is  based  tnay  be  expressed  in  three  brief 
statements  : 

(1)  The  Lower  Chalk  passes  westward  into  glauconitic  sands. 

(2)  The  Middle  Chalk  thins  so  rapidly  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  that  it 

must  have  thinned  out  before  reaching  Brittany. 

(3)  In    the    Cotentin    glauconitic    sandstone,    representing    the 

Lower  Chalk,  is  covered  directly  by  a  sandy  yellow  limestone, 

which  appears  to  belong  to  the  very  highest  part  of  the 

chalk.     In  other  words,  the  mass  of  the  chalk  is  absent,  and 

these  beds  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  little  bay  whidi 

indented  the  coast-line  of  the  western  land. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  during  the  formation  of  the  chalk 

there  was  no  channel,  strait,  or  inlet  between  Cornwall  and  Brittany, 

but   continuous  land,  probably  part  of  a  large   island,  with  a  wide 

open  bay,  on  its  eastern  shore. 

Passing  now  to  the  Eocene  period,  we  find  that  upheaval  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  land  areas  in  western  Europe  have  once  more 
been  greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  seas.  The  lowermoflt 
Eocenes  in  the  west  of  England  and  France  are  of  fresh^water  or»<»»n, 
and  the  Eocene  sea  lay  at  first  to  the  east  of  England.  > 
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of  this  sea,  however,  gradually  extended  themselves  over  the  lowlands 
of  the  Ad glo- Parisian  basin,  and  the  sea  of  the  London  Clay  spread 
as  far  west  as  Dorsetshire,  bat  thence  its  shore-line  recurved  to 
the  south-east  and  cut  the  c^ast  of  France  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine* 

It  was  not  till  the  epoch  of  tlte  Calcaire  Groysiei-  (^equivalent  of 
our  Bracklesham  Beds)  that  the  Eocene  aea  reached  the  borders  of 
Brittany,  and  overlapped  the  Lower  Eocenes  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
Cretaceous  strata  of  the  Cotentin.  Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  an  epoch 
when  the  Channel  area  was  occupied  by  a  aea  which  may  have  opened 
westward  into  the  Atlantic ;  let  us  see  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  it 
actually  did  communicate  with  the  ocean. 

The  geography  of  this  period  was  such  that  there  were  three  open 
seas  or  oceans  with  which  the  Parisian  sea  might  have  been  con- 
nected :  there  was  the  Atlantic  ou  the  west,  a  larger  Mediterranean 
on  the  south,  and  a  North  Sea  to  the  north-east.  Now  the  fauna  of 
the  Lower  Bracklesham  and  Calcaire  Grossier  is  essentially  a  southern 
fauna ;  it  contains  species  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  aspect,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  London  Clay.  These  species  cannot  have 
been  introduced  from  the  northern  sea,  but  must  have  come  either 
from  the  south  or  from  the  south-west ;  that  is  to  say,  the  existence  of 
such  forms  so  far  north  as  Lat.  51  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  sea  in  which  they  lived  opened  southward  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  westward  into  the  Atlantic. 

M.  G.  Dollfas,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Tertiary^ 
strata  of  northern  France,  has  recently  examined  the  Eocene  deposits 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  convinced  that 
there  was  no  opening  in  that  direction  ;  all  the  Kacene  beds  thin  out 
and  put  on  the  aspect  of  shore  deposits  along  that  line  of  country. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  opening  which  admitted  the- 
southern  mollusca  was  westward  along  the  site  of  the  English 
Channel  and  through  the  Cotentin  to  the  Atlantic.  IVofessor  Hebert 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  found  confirraation  of  it  in  the  identity 
of  the  fauna  of  the  Cotentin  Eocene  with  that  of  the  contemporaneous 
deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  such  a  close  resemblance  showing 
that  both  inlets  must  have  been  peopled  from  the  same  source,  namely» 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  the  solid  barrier  of  land  which 
had  80  long  protected  the  Anglo-French  seas  from  the  waves  of  the 
western  ocean  had,  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  beea 
reduced  to  narrow  dimensions ;  the  passes  between  its  hill  mnges 
had  been  widened  and  lowered,  and  its  valleys  had  been  cut  down  to 
a  low  base-level  of  erosion.  The  upheaval  of  early  Eocene  time  had 
lifted  the  land  to  a  higher  level  above  the  sea,  but  this  only  quickened 
the  work  of  rain  and   rivers  in   deepening   the  passes    and  valleys. 

VOL.  LU.  3  L 
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Fio.  1. — Sketch  map  of  the  positions  of  sea  and  land  in  the  middle 
of  the  Eocene  period. 

When,  therefore,  a  subsidence  took  place  which  affected  the  whole 
region  (or,  at  any  rate,  all  the  southern  part  of  it),  both  sea  and  land 
alike,  the  Atlantic  waters  advanced  rapidly  over  the  lower  slopes 
and  plains,  and  finally  broke  through  the  passes  between  the  Breton 
and  the  Cornubian  highlands^  uniting  themselves  with  the  waters  of 
the  Anglo-Gallic  sea,  which  had  advanced  from  the  eastern  side 
through  and  north  of  the  Cotentin. 

The  map.  Fig.  1,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  probable  geography  of 
this  epoch,  and  shows  the  connections  which  the  sea  of  the  Calcaire 
Grossier  had  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  and  the  Belgian  sea  on 
the  north. 

The  next  change  was  an  elevation  of  the  Wealden-Ardennes  ridge 
into  an  isthmus  which  separated  the  Belgian  from  the  Anglo-Parisian 
sea,  while  throughout  the  Oligocene  period  so  much  sediment  was 
carried  by  rivers  into  the  latter  sea  that  the  whole  of  the  Parisian 
and  Hampshire  basins  were  converted  into  huge  swamps,  with  lagoons, 
which  were  sometimes  filled  with  fresh  water  and  sometimes  with  salt 
or  brackish  water. 

Eventually,  at  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  Miocene  time,  the 
whole  region  was  raised  into  land,  and  the  Oligocene  swamps  were 
gradually  drained  by  a  system   of  streams  which  in  all  probability 
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taitcd  to  form  a  river  flowing   westward    through  the  gap  between 

irnwall  and  Brittany.  Of  this  river  no  traces  now  remain  ;  its  work 
was  mainly  that  of  erosion,  and  any  deposits  which  may  have  been 
formed  in  the  lower  part  of  its  valley  have  been  destroyed  by  subse- 
qnent  inroads  of  the  sea.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
it  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  actual  "  valley  of  the  Channel "  began 
to  be  formed,  a  valley  which  was  completed  during  the  succeeding 
Pliocene  epoch,  and  has  by  final  submergence  been  converted  into  an 
arm  of  the  sea. 

To  resame  oar  historical  account  of  the  area,  the  early  part  of  the 
Pliocene  epoch  was  one  of  partial  submerc^^ence,  during  which  the 
Atlantic  waters  entered  the  western  end  of  the  valley  and  spread  over 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  on  either  side,  to  a  level  of  about 
,880  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Traces  of  this  sub- 
mergence remain  at  St,  Erth,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  Cotentin.  At 
the  same  time  the  Belgian  sea  advanced  eastward  and  southward,  till 
its  shore  line  lay  over  the  the  central  parts  of  the  Weald  country  and 
the  Bonlonnais.  The  term  lay  over  is  used  advisedly,  because  these 
areas  were  not,  as  now,  depressions  bordered  by  lines  of  escarpment, 
but  were  plains domimttcd  hi/  still  hujhcr  Imul  un  the  south-west.  This 
conclusion  followed  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  inference  from  Mr,  C. 
Reid's  determination  of  the  Pliocene  age  of  the  Lenham  Beds  which 
occur  on  the  summits  of  the  North  Downs. 

Once  more  the  unstable  crust  beneath  the  British  region  was  lifted, 
and  once  more  the  sea  was  forced  to  retreat  from  the  districts  it  had 
iavaded  during  early  Pliocene  time  j  and  the  earth-throes  which 
ooooired  during  the  later  portion  of  that  time  resulted  not  only  in  a 
general  elevation,  but  in  the  bulging  or  ridging  up  of  the  surface 
along  certain  lines.  The  lines  or  axes  of  these  ridges  cross  the 
English  Channel  obliquely  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the 
portions  of  them  which  form  English  soil  are  known  as  (1)  the  axis 
of  the  Weald,  (2)  the  axis  of  Portadown,  (3)  the  axis  of  Purbeck ; 
corresponding  to  (1)  the  axis  of  Artois,  (2)  the  axis  of  Bresle,  and 
(3)  the  axis  of  Bray,  in  France. 

The  formation  of  these  ridges  was  of  course  a  gradual  operation, 
and  that  of  the  Wealden  area  was  the  dominant  one,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  arch  had  been  partly  formed  in  the  Eocene  period,  and  it 
included  two  minor  axes,  that  of  Kingsclere  and  that  of  Winchester. 
This  dominance  of  the  Wealden  uplift  is  a  most  important  point, 
because  it  would  seem  that  it  not  only  acted  as  a  local  watershed,  but 
that  the  streams  flowing  off  it  to  the  south-east  into  the  Pliocene  river 
were  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  channels  through  the  minor 
ridges  which  slowly  rose  across  their  path.  They  cut  their  way 
thnjugh  these  ridges  in  the  same  way  as  the  Green  River  of  CoLjrado 
cut  its  way  through  the  rising  dome  of  the  Uinta  Mountains. 
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We  may  safely  asrame  that  one  or  more  of  these  transverse 
trenched  the  Wealden  ridge  betvreen  Eastboarne  and  Etaples,  jnat  a» 
the  South  Downs  are  now  trenched  by  the  valleys  of  the  OoEOy  the' 
Adar,  and  the  Aran.  All  these  streams  were  tribataries  of  a  river 
which  traversed  the  central  part  of  the  Channel  and  was  joined  by 
another  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Solent  before  it  cat  through  the- 
ridge  which  tiien  united  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Pays  de  Bray. 

The  rivers  of  southern  England  and  northern  France  are,  as  it  were^ 
the  dissevered  and  trancated  relics  of  this  Pliocene  river  system,  and 
remnants  of  the  deposits  left  by  some  of  the  inland  tributaries  of  these 
Pliocene  rivers  have  been  found  at  Dewlish  in  Dorset,  and  at  St 
Prest,  near  Chartres,  in  France. '  These  deposits  are  gravels  containing 
remains  of  Elephas  meriduyfuilis,  and  are  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Cromer  Forest-bed,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  at  the 
debouchure  of  the  Pliocene  ^hine  into  the  North  Sea ;  all  the  great 
rivers  of  Northern  Europe  having  at  this  time  more  extended  oonrsee 
than  they  have  now. 

The  history  of  the  Channel  area  during  the  Glacial  epoch  is  at 
present  rather  obscure,  for  geologists  are  not  yet  in  agreement  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  submergence  which  took  place  in  that  epoch.  Among- 
the  early  Pleistocene  deposits  on  the  borders  of  the  English  Channel 
the  raised  beaches  which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  and  the  north  coast  of  France  are  geographically  the  -most 
important.  Those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  contain  a  fanna  which 
indicates  a  rather  colder  climate  than  that  now  prevailing  in  those 
counties  ;  they  are  found  at  various  levels  up  to  a  height  of  60  or  7^ 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  are  often  covered  by  the  coarse  stony 
loams  which  are  locally  known  as  **  head." 

Similar  evidence  of  partial  submergence  during  this  period  is  found 
in  Sussex,  where  a  raised  beach  containing  marine  shells  occupies 
a  long  tract  of  land  between  the  South  Downs  and  the  sea,  being 
traceable  as  far  east  as  Brighton.  This  beach  is  generally  covered 
by  stony  loam  and  brick-earth,  comparable  in  many  respects  to  the 
Cornish  "  head,"  and  containing  the  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
and  other  extinct  animals,  with  the  flint  implements  of  Palssolithic 
man.  Inland  the  beach  is  backed  by  a  line  of  cliffs  the  foot  of  which 
is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  Sussex  beach  contains  stones  and  boulders  which  have 
apparently  been  derived  from  more  western  localities,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Reid  has  recently  succeeded  in  tracing  these  rock-fragments 
to  a  still  older  boulder-gravel,  which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  Pleis- 
tocene deposit  yet  discovered  on  the  south  coast.  This  gravel  occurs 
at  Selsey,  and  contains  large  blocks  and  boulders,  some  of  which 
bear  the  characteristic  marks  of  ice-action,  and  have  evidently  been 
transported  from  their  original  homes  by  the  agency  of  floating  ice- 
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ifts.  Some  have  come  from  Bognor,  others  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
band  some  are  masses  of  granite  and  greenstone  which  are  believed  to 
[iiave  travelled  from  Cornwall  and  Brittany. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Pliocene  land-surface,  which  was 
-described  on  the  preceding  page,  underwent  a  gradual  submergence  ia 
Pleistocene  time.  The  eea  crept  up  the  valley  of  the  great  river  which 
traversed  the  plain  of  **  La  Manche/'  and  isolated  first  one  and  then 
tfinother  of  the  tributary  rivers  which  drained  the  sooth  of  England 
and  the  north  of  France.  When  at  last  the  land  had  sunk  to  a  level 
i«f  about  100  feet  low»^r  than  that  at  which  it  now  standa,  it  remained 
stationary  for  a  time,  while  the  sea  carved  out  lines  of  clifiGi  and 
formed  shingly  beaches  here  and  there  beneath  them. 

The  Channel  Sea  of  this  period  occupied  very  nearly  the  same  space 
^as  that  of  the  present  day,  but  the  actual  coast-line  was  not  quit© 
the  same.  Here,  however,  some  interesting  and  important  questions 
-arise ;  How  far  did  it  extend  to  the  eastward  ?  Were  the  Straits  of 
Dover  formed  at  the  time  of  this  submergence?  And  did  the  sea 
work  its  way  across  the  watershed  between  the  drainage  systems  of 
the  south  and  east  of  England  so  as  to  isolate  Britain  from  the 
Continent  ? 

On  the  English  side  of  the  Channel  the  eastward  continuation  of 
the  old  cliff  and  coast-line  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  which,  even  in  the  times  of  human  history,  have 
been  continnally  cutting  back  the  cliffs  between  Brighton  and  East- 
bourne, Traces  of  the  old  phore-line  occur  aloDg  the  north  coast  of 
France,  a3  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  bat  none  have  been 
found  where  that  coast  runs  northward  between  Cayeux  and  Boulogne, 
-ao  that  if  the  sea  had  at  this  time  cut  through  the  continuation  of 
the  South  Downs,  it  had  certainly  not  made  such  a  wide  gap  in  them 
AS  that  which  now  separates  Beachy  Head  from  the  southern  heights 
of  the  Boulonnais. 

But  as  soon  as  the  French  coast  turns  again  to  the  east,  we  find 
€iear  Wissant  a  fragment  of  a  raised  beach,  16  feet  above  high- water 
mark;  and  a  little  further  east,  near  Sangatte,  the  cliHd  present  a 
counterpart  of  the  section  at  Brighton — an  old  pebbly  beach  with  sea- 
«hells,  covered  by  an  immense  mass  of  yellowish  stony  loam  and 
banked  against  a  steep  clifT  of  chalk.  This  stony  loam  is  continuous 
with  that  which  fringes  the  inland  border  of  the  plain  of  French 
lElanders,  and  this  plain  was  clearly  covered  by  the  sea  at  the  time 
when  the  Sangatte  beach  was  formed. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  shore-line  was  continuous 
with  the  southern  coast  of  the  Channel  sea.  It  might  have  been  the 
«hore  of  an  inlet  which  only  opened  eastward  into  the  North  Sea, 
while  the  Channel  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs,  leaving 
A  broad  isthmus  of  land  nniting  the  Boulonnais  with  the  Wealden 
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area  of  England.  Ifc  is  true  that  some  pebbles  of  red  granite  have 
been  fonnd  in  tbe  old  beacb  at  Sangatte^  bat  there  is  nothing  like 
the  large  assortment  of  western  stones  which  occur  in  the  Snsaex 
beach ;  moreover^  Professor  Prestwich  has  pointed  ont  that  fragments 
of  red  granite  occur  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sands  of  Kent,  so  that 
we  have  only  to  imagine  a  river  traversing  the  continuation  of  these 
sands  and  opening  into  the  suggested  inlet  or  estuary,  and  we  have  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  granite  pebbles  at  Sangatte.  It  is,  in 
fact,  very  probable  that  before  the  formation  of  Romney  Marsh  the 
River  RrOther  took  this  very  course.  Pebbles  of  granite,  porphyry, 
and  diorite  have  been  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,, 
and  M.  de  Lapparent  has  explained  their  presence  in  the  same  way. 
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Fig.  2.— Supposed  geography  of  the  Channel  area  at  the  time  the  raised 
beaches  were  formed. 

There  is  still  another  piece  of  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tion :  at  Selsey,  in  Sussex,  there  is  a  deposit  of  marine  mud  containing 
an  assemblage  of  moUusca  which  indicates  a  rather  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  Sussex  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  has 
recently  ascertained  that  this  deposit  is  of  intermediate  age  between 
the  gravel  with  ice-borne  erratics  and  the  old  beach  previously 
mentioned,  hence  he  regards  it  as  evidence  of  a  mild  inter-glacia> 
epis(2de ;  but  that  the  climate  of  an  inter-glacial  episode  should  be 
actually  warmer  than  that  of  the  present  time  seems  rather  un- 
likely, unless  some  additional  local  cause  contributed  to  produce  such 
a  result.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Channel  was  then  a  gulf  opening 
westward  into  the  Atlantic,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  cold 
waters  of  the  North  Sea,  we  have  just  the  local  conditions  which  would 
condnce  to  a  higher  mean  temperature  of  its  waters  and  a  milder 
climate  along  its  shores. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  real  proof  to 
the  contrary,  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  that  at  this  epoch  the  Channel  was  a  gulf  and  that 
England  was  still  nnited  to  France,  although  an  inlet  from  the  North 
Sea  had  commenced  the  formation  of  the  gap  which  afterwards  became 
the  Straits  of  Dover. 

The  next  episode  certainly  seema  to  have  beeai  one  of  upheaval, 
for  in  the  opinion  of  most  geologists  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
stony  loams  and  **  head  "  which  overlie  tlie  raised  beaches  prove  them 
to  have  been  accumulated  on  a  land  surface.  It  is  also  generally 
supposed  that  they  indicate  a  climate  of  semi-glacial  severity,  when 
the  winters  were  long  and  the  summers  were  short,  when  the  soil  was 
frozen  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  snows,  melted  by  the  summer's  heat, 
caused  floods,  which  swept  down  large  quantities  of  detritus  into  the 
valleys.  Others,  however,  do  not  think  that  a  more  rigorous  climate 
was  necessary  for  the  formation  of  these  dcpoKits,  and  only  see  the 
signs  of  a  greater  annual  rainfall  than  that  of  the  present  day.  How- 
ever this  may  be  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  land  rose  till  the 
general  elevation  of  the  country  was  from  200  to  300  feet  higher  than 
it  is  now,  and  all  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  became  dry  land, 
80  that  not  only  France,  but  Belgium  and  Holland,  were  then  united 
to  Britain. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  final  phase  of  this  long  and  varied  history, 
the  phase  which  has  brought  about  the  existing  state  of  British 
geography.  This  was  a  general  subsidence  of  all  the  countries  around 
the  BOQthern  part  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  area  of  the  English 
Channel,  including  also  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
submerged  forests  and  beds  of  peat  which  are  found  at  the  mouths  of 
many  English  valleys  at  depths  of  from  40  to  60  feet  below  high-water 
mark,  show  how  much  higher  the  general  surface  of  the  country  was 
before  this  subsidence  commenced.  As  it  continued  the  tides  flowed 
farther  and  farther  up  the  valleys,  and  converted  the  river  inouths 
into  those  estuaries  and  inlets  which  now  form  such  excellent  harbours 
along  our  southern  coast. 

At  the  same  time  the  North  Sea  advanced  southward  over  the  low 
plains  from  which  it  had  been  displaced,  eating  its  way  up  the  estuaries 
of  the  Khine  and  the  Thames,  and  cutting  back  the  land  which  lay 
between  them,  till  it  had  regained  all  that  it  had  lost  and  once  more 
entered  the  gap  between  Folkestone  and  Sangatte. 

K  I  have  read  the  geological  record  aright,  it  was  not  till  this  epoch 
that  England  was  completely  severed  from  France,  and  the  last  link  of 
land  which  bound  the  two  countries  together  lay,  not  across  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  but  along  a  line  from  Hastings  to  Boulogne.  The  waves  of 
th  e  North  Sea  worked  their  way  westward  across  the  northern  part 
of  the  isthmus,  covering  the  area  of  Komney  Marsh  and  formed  the 
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oH  coaBt-lind  which  rnoa  westward  from  Hythe  to  Lympre  (the  P&rins 
Idmanis  of  the  Honiiins).  On  the  sonthern  side  of  the  isthmus  the 
Chalk  Downs  were  probably  breached  by  a  transverse  valley  siniOar  to 
those  of  the  Oaee,  the  Adur,  and  the  Anin,  and  by  this  means  the 
Channel  sea  would  gain  access  to  the  low-lying  central  pait  of  the 
isthmuB.  The  low  watershed  of  the  Hastings  sands  wonld  then  be  the 
only  reiflaining  barrier  between  the  two  seas,  and  when  once  the  final 
breach  waa  made  it  would  rapidly  be  widened,  for  the  soft  sands  and 
clays  of  the  Wealden  beds  wonld  offer  bat  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
mroads  of  the  sea,  aided  by  the  slow  but  contintial  sinking  of  the 
gronnd. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  geological  date  of  the  final  severance 
of  England  and  France,  the  process  was  probably  accomplished  in  the 
manner  above  described,  the  last  neck  of  connecting  land  lying  along 
the  central  watershed  of  the  oonntry,  and  not  along  the  line  of  the 
North  Downs.  The  hard  chalk  of  Dover  and  Cape  Blancnez  does  not 
yield  so  easily  to  the  erosion  of  the  sea  as  do  the  beds  above  and 
below  it ;  hence  it  is  on  this  account^  and  not  because  it  was  the  last 
link  of  union  to  France,  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  are  now  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  "  silver  streak/' 

To  describe  the  minor  changes  which  have  occurred  since  Britain 
became  an  island  does  not  come  within  the  ecope  of  this  essay ;  the 
task  I  have  set  myself  being  only  to  educe  from  the  known  geological 
facts  an  acconnt  of  the  long  succession  of  changes  which  have  led  up 
to  the  existing  state  of  geography,  and  thus  to  portray  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  geographical  evolution  of  the  English  Channel. 

A.  J,  Jukes-Bro\*tje. 


PROFESSOR  DRIVER  ON  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


IN  a  former  article  some  reasoDB  were  adduced,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  non-Hebraist,  for  considering  Dr.  Driver  to  be,  in 
Bome  important  respects,  an  untrustworthy  authority  for  that  large 
section  of  the  public  who  are  content  to  know  what  a  writer  of 
reputation  has  ?aid  on  any  subject^  without  going  into  the  farther 
question,  what  grounds  he  has  for  saying  it.  Some  remarks  are  now 
■offered,  first,  on  his  method  of  dealing  with  one  particular  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

Much  that  J)r.  Driver  has  written  on  this  important  section  of 
Holy  Scripture  is,  in  substance,  identical  with  what  has  been  said 
before  by  other  writers,  though  he  says  it  better  than  most  of  them. 
But,  when  ''critical  conclusions"  come  in  view,  we  observe  a  singular 
and  ominous  difference.  His  method  of  treatment  then  becomes  a 
bald,  prosaic  literalism,  singularly  unsuited  to  the  subject  with  which 
lie  is  dealing,  and  not  observable  when  other  poetical  books  are  under 
review.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  perhaps,  not  far  to  seek. 
No  part  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  considered  more  distinctly,  in 
«  Christian  sense,  '^Messianic"*  than  many  of  the  Psalms,  The 
exigencies,  therefore,  of  rationalistic  criticism  require  that  the  Psalms, 
in  this  aspect,  Bhould  be  made  the  object  of  epecial  attack ;  and  a 
prosaic  literalism  in  the  interpretation  of  them  furnishes  for  this  pur- 
pose a  weapon  ready  to  hand.  This  characteristic  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  that  section  of  the  work  which  deals  with  the  so-called 
"  Davidic  "  Psalms.     A  remark  of  Dr.  Driver  s,  to  the  effect  that  no 

•  The  wordi  "Meseiah**  and  **  Measiaoic  "  frequently  occur  in  Dr.  Drirer^fl  pagasi 
but  with  no  clue  to  the  meAnicg  he  attaches  to  them.  From  the  expression  (p«  ')24)» 
"  The  Meflsiab  who  will  role  duocessfullj,  and  complete  the  buildiBg-  of  the  Temple,*' 
me  infer  that  that  meaDing^  does  not  mclude  the  serue  in  which  tho  worda  have  been 
cunallj  understood  by  Christians. 
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true  ideas  of  Biblical  criticism  can  be  derived  from  allnsions  to  tbo 
Bubject  in  contemporarj  literature,  receives  a  curious  lUastration  from 
a  writer  in  the  Timts  newspaper  (March  12,  1892) ^  who  begins  a 
highly  laudatory  notice  of  the  **  Intioduction "  by  remarking  that 
'*  fifty  years  ago  most  English  readers  believed  that  ,  .  .  .  Davifl 
wrote  all  the  Fsalrfis"  Had  this  writer  taken  the  troable  to  become 
an  **  English  reader "  himself,  and  referred  to  his  Bible  (or  to  the 
book  he  was  reviewingj  pp.  347-B),  he  wonld  have  seen  that  twenty- 
eight  psalms  claim  by  their  titles  another  authorship  than  David's- 
Of  the  remainder,  forty- nine  are  anonymous,  no  author  being  named 
in  their  titles.  Thus  the  largest  number  of  Psalms  which  tradition 
^as  ever  ascribed  to  DavLd^  instead  of  being  the  whole^  is  less  than  half. 
Of  the  number  &o  ascribed,  whether  the  whole,  or  half,  or  less  than 
half,  can  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  been  really  the  work  of  David, 
is  a  question  of  no  great  importance.  But  the  reagona  given  by  Dr. 
Driver  for  contesting  the  Davidic  authorship  are  often  singularly  weak 
and  inconclusive.  He  entirely  ignores  the  podical  character  of  these 
compositions,  which,  by  their  deep  spiritaality,  are,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  well  fitted  to  be  the  **  hymn-book  of  the  Christian  Church,'* 
and  requires  that  their  expressions  should  exactly  correspond  with  the 
historical  record  of  David's  life,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
ThuSj  on  Psalm  Iv.,  he  remarksj  *^The  situation  is  vei^  unlike  that  of 
Bavid  during  Absalom's  rebellion  ;  the  Psalmist  lives  among  foes  in 
a  city,  whose  walla  they  occupy  with  their  patrols ;  from  the  violenoe 
which  they  exercise  within  it  he  would  gladly  escape  to  the  desert," 
&c.  Has  Dr.  Driver  never  heard  of  a  poet  expressing  himself  in 
terms  which  have  no  sort  of  correspondence  with  his  actual  circum- 
stances, or  even,  it  may  be,  with  his  real  desires  ?  When  Cowper 
wrote : 

*•  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  and  successful  wars, 

Might  never  reach  me  more  !  " — 

are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was  really  prepared  to  exchange  Olney  or 
Weston  for  the  backwoods  of  America?  Or,. if  not,  are  we  to  deny 
that  the  lines  were  really  Cowper*s?  Or,  when  we  read  in  the 
**  Christian  Year  "  : 

'*  I  thought  it  scorn  with  Thee  to  dwell, 
A  Hermit  in  a  silent  cell. 

While,  gaily  sweeping  by, 
Wild  Fancy  blew  his  bugle  strain, 
And  marshalled  all  his  gallant  train 
In  the  world's  wondering  eye,'* 

can  this  be  only  ascribed  to  Keble  if  we  can  prove  that  his  habitual 
residence  was  in  a  literal  hermit's  cell,  not  in  Oriel  College  or  Hnrsley 
Parsonage?     Criticism   so  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  as  tiuB  i 
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obviously  be  wide  of  the  mark  when  employed  on  such  compositions 
aa  the  Psalms. 

On  JWm  xxii,  27-30,  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that  David,  as  a 
Psalmist,  must  have  been  Incapable  of  foreseeing  or  imagining  that 
wide  prevalence  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  which  was  undoubtedly 
anticipated  by  more  than  one  of  the  later  prophets:  a  supposition 
which  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  our  entertaining.  Even 
"inspiration"  in  the  lower  sense — that  in  which  we  ascribe  it  to 
©very  poet  worthy  of  the  name— might  account  for  the  outburst : 
**  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  Jehovah ; 
and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  Thee.  For 
the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's,  and  He  is  the  governor  among  the 
nations." 

On  Psalm  li.,  Dr.  Driver  adopts  the  grotesque  theory  that  the 
Psalm  represents  the  feelings,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  nation 
collectively ;  a  view  against  which  every  line  of  the  Psalm  itself  re- 
claims, except  the  last  two  verses,  which  many  commentators,  of  various 
dates  and  schools,  have  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  later  addition  to  th«^ 
original  composition.  The  grand  paradox  of  verse  4,  '^  Against  Thee, 
Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight/*  so  impres- 
sive in  the  month  of  the  theocratic  king,  directly  representing  to  t!ie 
people  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  God,  evokes  only  the  flat  truism 
that  David  had  undoubtedly  sinned  very  grievously  against  his  neigh- 
bour. •  Perhaps  no  more  inadequate  criticism  on  David  as  the 
reputed  author  of  this  and  kindred  Psalms  has  ever  been  oftbred  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  passage ; 

**  David  had  many  high  ami  honourable  qualities;  he  was  loyal^  genei'oue, 
disinterested,  amiable,  a  faithful  friend,  a  just  and  benevolent  ruler;  and 
the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  shows  that  hm  religion  elevated  and 
ennobled  his  aims,  and,  except  on  the  occasion  of  his  great  fall,  exerted  a 
visible  influence  upon  the  tenor  of  his  life,  8till^  as  we  should  not  jtrather 
from  the  history  that  he  was  expotied  to  a  succession  of  trials  and  afflictions 
of  iht  kind  repTesettt^d  in  the,  Paalms  ascrthad  Ut  htm,  so  we  should  not  gather 
from  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  deep  and  hitense  spiritual  feeling  I'efiected 
in  the  Psfdms  that  be^r  his  name." 

The  conception  of  a  man  capable  of  deep  spiritual  emotions  and 
high  aspirations,  and  capable  also  of  expressing  those  emotions  and 
aspirations  in  impassioned  utterances,  yet  displaying  in  the  recorded 
acta  of  his  public  life  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  deeper  and  higher  side 
of  his  character,  is  one  which  Dr.  Driver  has  evidently  not  been 
capable  of  forming.  Yet  this  duality  of  nature,  or  of  aspect,  is  surely 
among  the  best  ascertained  phenomena  of  human  character.  In 
modern  times,  the  recollections  of  intimate  friends,  letters,  diaries, 

•  At  p,  365,  Dr.  Driver  ftB«nnie!»,  without  attempting?  to  prove,  that  "huitd  Thoa  the 
wallfl  of  Jerusalem,"  t*.  18,  >>honld  be  tr.inslAtcd  rthuiUl  or  rmto/r  .  at  p.  3t>7,  he  tukeii 
tliifl  a8«amption  as  a  ground  for  den.Tiog  tbc  Psalm  to  Duvid  :  *'tln-  riAturuiinti  of 
Jerufialem  would  be  the  sign  that  God  was  recoDciled  to  His  people." 
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and  other  aatobiograpliic&l  sourcea,  often  reveal  to  ug,  after  hia  death » 
the  real  character  of  the  man  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lired,"  In  the 
tenth  century  before  Chriat  these  means  did  not  exist.  To  say  that 
the  want  of  them  cannot  have  been  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  Paalms  in  which  David  has  recorded  his  need  of  divine  forgivenesa 
and  grace,  or  hia  joy  in  divine  favour  and  goodness,  bnt  that  onr 
eatimate  of  hfm  mast  be  formed  solely  by  the  narrative  of  the  com- 
piler of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  is  to  introdace  into  our  judgment  of 
human  character,  and  into  the  *^ literature  of  the  Old  Testament/' 
canons  which  in  the  case  of  any  other  books,  or  any  other  persons, 
would  be  regarded  as  too  arbitrary  and  unreal  to  demand  serioos 
consideration. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  treatment  which  the  Prince  of 
Psalmists  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Aoglican  Professor — the 
cold  J  unsympathetic  eatimate,  the  hard,  unimaginative  literalism,  the 
minute  and  captious  criticism — with  the  warm  and  generous  spirit  in 
which  the  non-Christian  author  of  '*  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  has 
recorded  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of  David,  aa  revealed  in 
those  psalms  which  no  "higher  criticism"  had  taught  Carlyle  to 
assign  to  unknown  and  imaginary  authors  : 

**  David,  the  Hebi-ew  King,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough  ;  hkekest  ciimes  ; 
there  was  no  want  of  sins,  .  ,  ,  ,  What  are  faults,  what  arfi  the  outward 
details  of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  ii,  the  remorse,  temptations,  true, 
often-baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it  be  forgotten '?  '  It  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  tsteps/  Df  all  acLs,  is  nc>t,  for  a  niiin,  Tepttitamc^ 
the  moiHit  divine  ?  Tho  deadliest  hiii,  I  Niy,  were  that  same  supercilious  con* 
Kciousne&s  of  no  Kin;  tliat  is  ileath  ;  the  heart  so  conscious  is  divorced  frota 
sincerity,  humility,  and  fact ;  is  dead ;  it  is  *  pure '  as  dead  dry  sand  is  pure. 
David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  us  in  those  psalms  of  his,  I  consider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare 
here  below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful-  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often 
baffled,  sore  baffled,  down  as  into  entire  wi*eck  ;  yet  a  struggle  never  ended; 
«ver  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose,  begun  anew." 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  complaint  (p.  408,  note) 
''It  is  surprising  that  Delitzsch  should  treat  Psalms  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
as  compositions  of  the  age  of  Solomon."  Dr.  Driver  has  been 
wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  The  conversion  of  Delitzsch, 
late  in  life,  to  the  *  critical "  view  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  has  been  hailed 
with  an  exultation  which  is  quite  natural,  for  his  is  a  clarum  et 
mnerahile  nomen  among  Biblical  critics.  That  Delitzsch  should,  never- 
theless, have  maintained  an  independent  judgment  on  the  date  of 
particular  Psalms  must  naturally  be  surprising  to  one  wedded  to  the 
rationalistic  view  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  other  surprises  may, 
perhaps,  await  Dr.  Driver  when  he  is  confronted  by  **  a  race  of 
scholars  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  whether  they 
Are  regarded  as  <  scientific '  or  not,  and  who  will  analyse  and  dissect 
the  assertions  of    Wellhausen  and  Knenen,  and  their  c 
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mercilessly  as  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  critics  of  the 
orthodox  type."  •  The  great  facts  aud  persons  of  Old  Testament 
history  will  remain,  whether  **  endorsed  by  Kuenen  "  or  not ;  and  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Drivers  dogmatic  assertion  that  belief  in  the  Mosaic 
ftuthorship  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  maintained,  that  belief,  if 
only  a  reasonable  latitude  be  allowed  to  the  term  authorship,  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  maintained,  and,  what  is  more,  will 
continue  to  satisfy  minds  not  less  acute  than  that  of  Dr.  Driver 
himself,  though  less  versed  in  the  niceties  of  Hebrew  scholarship  and 
the  subtleties  of  German  criticism. 

The  grave  questions  raised  by  Psalm  ex.,  as  well  as  by  passages  in 
other  books — questions  which  affect  directly  the  infallibility  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  teacher — need  not  here  be  discussed,  as  they 
have  been  fully  treated  of  by  more  competent  authorities.  Two- 
remarks,  however,  may  be  offered. 

To  the  uLsophisticated  intelligence  of  an  ordinary  reader,  there 
is  no  evading  the  alternatives  put  before  us  by  such  a  passage  as  St. 
John  V.  16,  '*  Had  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would  have  believed  Me ; 
for  he  wrote  of  Me/^  If  the  rationalists  are  to  be  believed,  Moses 
never  wrote  a  single  line  which  can  be  supposed,  even  remotely  or 
allusively,  to  have  predicted  or  prefigured  Christ.  Of  three  things, 
therefore,  one :  either  the  words  quoted  are,  as  all  Christians  have 
hithert>o  believed  them  to  be,  literally  and  absolutely  true  ;  or  our 
Lord  never  uttered  those  words,  though  St,  John  has  recorded  them 
as  His  ;  or  He  is  not  an  infallible  teacher. 

Secondly,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  men  whose 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith  is  uncjuestionable  to  reconcile  that  faith 
with  the  demands  of  rationalistic  criticism  are  such  as  would,  if  the 
subject  were  not  so  grave  a  one,  provoke  only  a  smile  of  incredulity. 
Thus  Mr.  Gore,  in  *'  Lux  Mundi,"  falls  back  on  tbe  theory  of  *' uncon- 
sciousness **  in  the  writers  who  perverted  the  ancient  laws  or  histories. 
The  germ,  he  says,  of  the  Mosaic  enactments  contained  in  the  few 
fragments  which  Dr.  Driver,  or  even  WelihauRen,  would  allow  to  be 
the  work  of  Moses,  was  gradually  developed ;  '^  the  whole  result 
being  constantly  attributed,  ^yrobahly  uncotiscioiuly  atul  ccvtainhj  tiot 
from  any  inkn/ion  to  dfccivc,  to  the  original  founder."  Again,  *' What 
we  are  asked  to  admit  is  n(i(  con^uoici p-rverslnnf  but  mtcoTuscUiUS  ideal- 
idmf  of  hut  or  i/^  the  reading  back  into  past  records  of  ritual  develop- 
ment which  was  really  later.  Now  inspiration  excludes  conscious 
deception  or  pious  fraud,  but  it  appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with 
this  sort  of  idealising  ;  always  supposing  that  the  result  read  back 
into  the  earlier  history  does  represent  the  real  purpose  of  God,  and 
only  anticipates  its  realisation."  These  sentences  set  us  wondering. 
Would  a  writer  (we  ask  ourselves)  who  should  '*  read  back  "  into  the 
Missal  or  the  Breviary  the  Grst  Post-conimanion  prayer  of  the 
•  Ri»r,  J.  I.  Lias  10  Churchman^  April  1892  . 
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Anglican  Office  *  or  the  Prayer  "  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,** 
find  that  "  nnconscioas  idealising  "  was  the  term  employed  to  charac* 
tense  the  ''  literary  form  "  which  he  had  adopted  ?  The  sentence 
above  quoted  comes  (ia  the  second  edition  of  "  Lux  Mandi  ")  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page.  We  turn  the  leaf  to  seek  an  expUmation  of  the 
distinction  between ''  nnconscioas  idealising  "  and  "  pioos  fraad;**  but 
we  seek  in  vain. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  theory  of  anconscionsness  is  one  which,  to 
adopt  the  Times  reviewer's  phrase  on  the  traditional  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  "  will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious  examination."  The 
idea  of  the  "  Deuteronomist  *'  unconsciously  ascribing  to  Moses  long 
discourses  which  he  had  himself  composed  out  of  his  own  head,  is  to 
an  ordinary  mind  unthinkable ;  it  belongs  to  a  world  in  which  two 
and  two  do  not  necessarily  make  four,  and  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
not  invariably  greater  than  the  third.  ''  Unconsciousness  "  might  be 
pleaded  for  all  the  deceptions  by  which  ''  false  decretals  "  and  other 
interested  frauds  have  been  palmed  off  on  the  Christiau  world.  The 
theory  has  already  been  sometimes  heard  of  in  the  sphere  of  practical 
eveiy-day  morality.  It  has  been  held  to  excuse,  not  only  the  attri- 
bution to  another  of  that  which  is  your  own,  bat  the  appropriation 
to  yourself  of  that  which  is  another'a  But  the  theory,  I  believe, 
has  not  met  with  much  acceptance,  in  the  sphere  either  of  law  or  of 
ethics. 

A  general  view  of  the  present  position  of  Old  Testament  oridcism, 
with  regard  especially  to  the  historical  books,  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  whatever  the  Rationalists  have  succeeded  in  unsettllug, 
they  have  offered  us  very  little  which  our  own  reason  can  allow  us  to 
accept  in  the  place  of  that  which  they  have  unsettled.  The  answer  to  the 
question,  "  How,  and  by  whom,  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
composed  ?  "  is  still,  in  substance,  the  traditional  one,  or  there  is  no 
aiisiccr  at  all.  Nothing  that  destructive  criticism  has  yet  established 
supplies  the  answer.  It  may  not,  be  necessary  that,  in  all  cases, 
there  should  be  any  answer.  We  may  accept,  speaking  generally, 
the  traditional  view,  which  in  many  points  is  not  questioned  even  by 
Dr.  Driver,  and  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  date  and 
authorship  in  other  cases,  where  the  weight  of  tradition  is  overborne 
by  the  results  of  a  candid  examination  of  the  structure  and  contents 
of  the  books  themselves.  The  theory  which  now  holds  the  most  pro- 
minent place — that  the  books  were  the  works  of  "  redactors  "  in  very 
late  times,  "  re-casting  " — /.r.,  falsifying — the  documents  or  traditions 
which  came  into  their  hands,  "  reading  into  "  the  past  the  ideas  or 
usages  of  the  present,  and  thus  producing  a  record  not  of  what 
actually  happened,  but  of  what  they  thought  might  have  happened  or 

*  "With  re<;arfl  to  tlie  first  prayer  after  communion I  do  not  think  that  we 

fiinl  tlicvtopics  to  which  it  alludes  mentioccfl  in  this  part  of  ancient  litai^es." — 
AV.  Palmer's  "Origines  Litiir^ica*,' 
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ouglit  to  have  happened — this  view  has  certainly  no  more  of  proba- 
bility or  plausibility  than  the  view  which  it  seeks  to  supersede ; 
namely,  that  the  documents  themselves  are  of  very  great  antiquity, 
often  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with  the  events  which 
they  describe ;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  transmission  through  many 
centuries,  they  have  in  parts  acquired  a  fringe  or  accretion  of  extra- 
neous and  sometimes  untrustworthy  matter.  By  the  nature  of  the  case 
neither  view  can,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  be  proved*  Each 
removes  some  difficulties,  but  leaves  others  unsolved.  But  the  older 
view  does  not,  and  the  newer  does,  require  us  to  sacrifice  to  its  exigen- 
cies reason,  common-sense,  analogy,  and  the  principles  which  are 
accepted  in  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge.  It  is 
putting  the  case  very  strongly  against  the  rationalists  to  say  with 
Dr.  Stanley  Leathes :  t  **  We  should  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  believe  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
came  down  straight  from  heaven,  than  that  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  production  were  such  as  we  are  asked  to  believe 
they  were.'*  It  is,  no  doubt,  conceivable  that  these  books  originated 
in  the  way  supposed :  and,  ii^  and  when  modern  critics  shall  have 
brought  forward  evidence  for  this  supposition  differing  both  in  kind 
and  degree  from  any  that  has  yet  been  offered,  it  is  possible  that  their 
view  may  become  the  accepted  one ;  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
the  Old  Testament  must  be  permanently  degraded  from  the  position 
it  has  hitherto  held  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  very  serious  mis-statement  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Driver  to 
say  that  **  the  main  conclusions  of  critics  with  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  rest  upon  reasonings, 
the  cogency  of  which  cannot  be  denied  without  denying  the  ordinary 
principles  by  which  history  is  judged  and  evidence  estimated."  Ou 
the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  these  conclusions  flagrantly  contradict 
those  principles  that  they  are  called  in  question.  The  conclusions 
may  or  may  not  be  "  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  faith ;"  many  of  them  do  so,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  very  remote 
and  indirect  manner.  But,  whatever  the  resuHsj  the  mttkoii  is  in 
fault.  In  other  subjects,  conclusions  are  supposed  to  rest  on  facts^ 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  reasoning.  In  Biblical  criticism  alone, 
as  presented  to  us  by  the  rationalistic  school,  no  pretence  even  is 
made  of  adducing  facts,  except  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  analysis 
of  language  and  phraseology ;  for  the  fact  of  occasional  inconsistencies 
or  improbabilities  in  the  narratives  is  admitted  on  both  sides ;  }  the 

♦  It  b  worth  observing  how  often  in  work*  written  in  the  irpirit  of  Dr.  Driver's  wc 
fend  that  ii  cjcrtain  critic  liaa  $hou^H  that  a  purticiilRr  hook  iH  of  late  dite,  &c.  The 
^oruil  word  ;>rorr*f  sec tiv*!  to  be  instinctivulv  aroidrfl, 

\   Ch        '  V.  '      -'" 

tW  wevcr,  that  thoBe  inoottsigtcncics  and  improbabilities  Imvo    * 

btcn  g:  -      .         ^,  ^b^  rn1ion:iri.'jts.  Sojce  [nHiuiw^fs  i>f  fhi'^  w^r*^  gireo  in  f?^" 

former  axticlo. 


-*-^M^^ 
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only  disBgreement  is  as  to  the  way  of  accounting  for  them. 
external  facts,  all  tradition,  all  testimony,  as  well  as  all  reasoi 
logy,  and  experience*  are  against  the  rationalists.  Speculatioi 
conjectures  are,  in  this  subject  alone,  first  assumed  as  facts,  an 
mad©  the  fonndation  of  elaborate  theories :  and  the  old  difficnlfc 
recurs;  the  world  rests  on  the  elephant,  and  the  elephant 
tortoise  :   but  on  what  does  the  tortoise  rest  ? 

I  quoto  the  words  of  one  who  cannot  be  charged  with  having 
a   superficial   acquaintance  with    the   subject   of   which    hej* 
Professor  Green   of  New   Jersey,   chairman   of  the    Old   TJ^ 
llevision  CJompany  in  America — on  the  disintegration  of  the  '. 
tench:   "There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  doc 
and  redactors^  and  no  pretence  of  any,  apart  from  the  critical 
which  have  determined  the  analysis.      All  tradition  and  all  hist 
testimony  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Peutateuch  are  against  them, 
burden  of  proof  lies  wholly  upon  the  critics.      And  this  proof 
be  clear  and  convincing  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  and  the  i 
tionary  character  of  the  consequences  which  it  is  proposed  to 
upon  it. 

But  can  the  sole  class  of  facts  which  rationalistic  critics  can 

dnce — those  which  are  derived  from  analysis  of  language  and  ph; 

logy — be  really  trusted,  in  the  case  of  books  like  those  of  the  Old ' 

ment,  to  yield  results  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  certain  ? 

imagine  a  parallel  case.    The  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  En; 

is  known  to  be  a  very  composite  work.     In  this  case  we  have 

materials  for  forming  conclusions  which  may  be  trusted  as 

origin  and  date  of  its  various  parts.     We  have  ancient  liturgiei 

mediajval  service  books  ;  we  have  the  first  and  the  second  bod 

Edward  VI.;  the  revisions  of  1G04  and  16G1  ;  changes  intri 

even  in  our  own  lifetime.     We  have,  besides,  a  mass  of  contem| 

and    illustrative  documents ;     Acts    of   Parliament,    proceedin 

Convocations  and  Conferences,  private  letters  or  biographies. 

points  may  still  remain  obscure  ;  but  a  careful  writer,  with  less  Ii 

than  Dr,  Driver  has  bestowed  on  the  Old  Testament,  may  prt 

from    the  materials  at  hia  disposal  an  account  of  our  Prayei 

which  may  be  proved  to  be  historically  true  in  almost  every  < 

But  imagine  the  Prayer-book  to  stand,  as  the  Old  Testament  ei 

bare  and  naked  of  everything  outside  itself  which  could  accooii 

its  origin,  and  indicate  the  different  sources  from  which  it  has  been! 

piled.     In  such  a  case  is  it  probable,  is  it  even  conceivable,  that 

working  on  *'  internal  evidence  "  alone,  analysing,  dissecting,  comp 

and  contrasting,  conjecturing  the    *'  stand -point "  of  the  auth 

particular  portions,  or  the  "  atmosphere  "  by  which  they  are  sup 

to  have  been  surrounded,  would  come  within  measurable  diatan 

«  "  UostE  and  Hia  Recent  Critics/*  quoted  in  Church  Quarttrhj  Hevier,  Jaa.  1 
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we  know  to  be  the  actual  fa^sts  ?  Is  it  not  morally  certain  that, 
aa  regards  dates,  they  would  often  be  wrong  by  many  centuries,  and, 
as  regards  authorship^  wonld  be  able  to  imagine  nothing  better  than 
a  long  series  of  the  '*  Great  Unknown  "  ?  What  "  critical  tact " 
would  enable  them  to  discover  that,  while  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  by  far  the  moat  ancient  portion  of  Scripture  embodied  in  our 
Liturgy,  they  are  not  to  be  found  as  part  of  any  form  of  the  Com- 
muDJon  Office  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  ?  Or  that,  while 
the  Collect  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany  may  be  found 
entire  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died  in 
the  first  decide  of  the  seventh  century,  that  for  the  Sixth  Sunday  is 
wholly  a  composition  of  our  own  revisers  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ?  And  is  it  not  certain  that  any  tradition  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Prayer-book,  not  obviously  absurd  and  improbable, 
would  be  universally  held  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  the  cobwebs  whicb 
the  critics  might  spin  out  of  their  own  brains  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  consequences  wbicb  seem 
likely  to  ensue  if  the  views  of  the  extreme  rationalists,  not  entirely 
adopted  by  Dr.  Driver,  on  the  Old  Testament  sliould  become  generally 
accepted. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consequence  is  that,  as  far  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  concerned,  we  shall  have  no  Bihle  left.  A  collection  of 
books  so  untnistworthy,  so  riddled  through  and  tbrongh  with  spurious- 
neea  and  deception,  can  no  longer  be  reverenced  as  **  Holy  Scripture." 
They  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  containing  a  **  revelation/*  "  In- 
stead of  a  religious  system  revealed  by  Moses,  as  a  religious  system  was 
revealed  by  Christ,  we  should  have  a  faith  like  modem  Hinduism, 
which  has  grown  during  a  thousand  years  through  Vedism  and 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  and  various  philosophies  and  poetries/'* 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  of  this  kind  of  criticism  that  it  makes  the 
writings  which  it  dissects  more  **  interesting/*  No  doubt  that  is  so, 
if  the  interest  intended  be  of  a  strictly  technical  and  professional  kind. 
A  patient  undergoing  a  critical  operation,  or  a  corpse  under  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  dissector,  is  to  the  student  of  surgery  a  more  interesting 
object  than  a  man  walking  erect  in  full  health  and  vigour.  But  it  is 
not  in  this  way  that  any  Christian  can  regard  that  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  **  Word  of  God/*  through  which  '*  holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost/'  The  operator  may  have  been 
akilful,  but  the  patient  has  died  under  the  process;  and  what  remains 
but  to  bury  him,  with  the  reverent  care  which  Joseph  of  Ariinathsea 
und  the  holy  women  bestowed  on  the  sacred  body  of  their  Master, 
but  with  no  more  hope  than  they  then  entertained  of  a  resurrection  ? 
The  rationalists  invite  us  to  regard  as  *'  interesting ' '  the  picturesque 
ruin  which  their  labours  have  created,  and  try  to  make  us  see  how 


•  Principal  Cave,  ui  '*ReTiew  of  the  Chnrches/'  March  1892. 
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much  more  beautifal  are  its  broken  outlines  and  shattered  fragments 
than  the  stately,  it  Irregular,  fabric,  which  they  have  levelled  to  the 
ground,     Sf^iliiiidlnem  fathaity  pficem  app^ilaiit. 

A  practical  conee^uejice  of  this  discrediting  of  the  Old  Teetament- 
will  be  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  employ  it,  eren  ae  a  leeson-book^ 
for  the  inatmction  of  the  young.  To  be  perpetually  discriminating 
between  fact  aud  fiction,  legend  and  history;  to  recollect  whether 
w©  are  in  P,  J,  JE,  H,  Dl,  D2,  or  which  of  the  innumerable 
permutations  and  combinations  which  rationalistic  criticism  ha& 
imagined ;  how  many  centuries  after  they  happened  (or  did  not 
happen)  the  events  have  been  recorded — all  this  ia  a  task  which  not 
one  teacher  in  a  hundred  would  attempt,  and  not  one  in  a  thousaad 
gnccessfully  accomplish.  Ko  doubt  many  lessons,  of  high  moral  and' 
spiritual  valne^  would  still  remain ;  but,  detached  from  the  persons 
with  whose  names  the  Bible  has  associated  them,  they  would  be  of  no 
more  authority  than  the  teachings  of  Sakya  Mouni  or  Confucius^ — 
indeed,  of  less,  for  those  teachings  can  be  ascribed  to  those  men  with 
tolerable  certainty,  but  to  combine  the  teach  id  g  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  names  of  those  whose  history  criticism  forbids  us  to  believe 
in,  OP  whose  very  existence  it  denies,  would  bafile  the  ingenuity  or  the 
cmelf^  of  a  Mesentius :  * 

"  Moftua  quiaetiam  jutigebat  corpora  vivis, 
Tormcnti  gcnuH." 

.  If  the  \iew  of  the  extreme  rationaUsts  robs  us  of  an  important 
element  in  Christian  education,  not  legs  does  it  paralyse  our  efforts  in 
the  vasi}  and  ever-growing  field  of  Christian  missions.  We  cannot 
send  onr  missionaries  to  the  heathen  with  the  New  Testament  only  in 
their  hands  ;  or,  if  that  were  possible,  our  converts,  when  able  to  read 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  themselves,  would  naturally  ask  for  some 
account  of  those  older  Scriptures  which  they  would  there  find  so 
constantly  quoted  and  referred  to.  Imagine,  then,  the  position  of  a 
missionary  obliged  to  tell  those  whom  he  had  admitted,  or  was  abont 
to  admit,  into  the  fold  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  that  while 
one  portion  of  that  Bible  which  he  could  not  withhold  from  them  was 
true  and  genuine  history,  the  older  and  larger  portion  was  only 
fabrication  and  fable,  leading  up  to  or  preparing  for  the  later  and 
indeed  only  real  revelation  simply  in  the  sense  (if  there  is  such  a 
sense)  in  which  the  stories  of  King  Lear  or  King  Arthur  may 
be  said  to  prepare  the  minds  of  children  for  authentio  history. 
Already  the  question  has  been  significantly  asked  by  one  representing 
the  extreme  left  wing  of  rationalism,  "  Why  should  we  nnteach  our 
converts  Hindoo  mythology,  only  to  teach  them  Hebrew  mythology 
instead  ?  "     Why  indeed  ! 

Another  point  of  view  from  which  this  question  may  be  regarded, 
while  it  does  not  open  up  such  boundless  possibilities  oC^fficalty  and 
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confosioii  as  tiiat  jast  adverted  to,  yet  seriously  affects  the  position  of 
the  largest  body  of  Christians  in  England.  How  will  the  Church  of 
England  stand  if  its  clergy  (for  the  terms  of  lai/  communion  need  not 
here  be  considered)  should  become  in  any  large  proportion  converts 
to  the  distinctive  views  of  rationalistic  critics  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament?  The  latitude  already  allowed  on  the  subject  of  Biblical 
criticism  is  no  doubt  very  large.  Far  from  having  been  recently 
extort-ed  from  an  unwilling  Church  by  the  inexorable  demands  of 
nineteenth  century  scholarship,  it  was  fully  stated  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  Paley,  whose  works  were  long  regarded  by  Anglican  Bishops  as  a 
standard  of  authority.  His  words  are  worth  quoting,  as  indicating 
the  amount  of  liberty  which  in  this  matter  has  long  been  regarded  as 
consistent  with  Anglican  orthodoxy. 

"  Undoubtedly  [says  Paley]  our  Sii\  iour  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Mostiic  institution ;  and,  independently  of  His  authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
very  ditBcult  to  assign  any  oUier  caut^e  for  the  L'oinmencement  or  existence 
of  that  institution ;  especially  for  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  J  ewa 
adhering  to  the  tmity  of  the  Godhead,  when  every  other  people  slid   into 

polytheism Undoubtedly  also  our  Saviour  recognises  the  prophetic 

clmracter  of  many  of  their  ancient  writers.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are  bound 
as  Christians  to  go.  But  to  make  Christianity  answerable  with  its  hfe  for  the 
circumstantiiil  truth  of  each  separatB  passtige  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
genuineness  of  eveiy  Iwok,  the  information,  fidelity,  and  judgment  of  every 
writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I  will  not  say  great,  but  im^necessary  ditMculties  into 
the  whole  system.  These  books  were  universally  read  and  received  by  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time.  He  and  HI*i  Apostles,  in  common  with  all  other 
Jews,  referred  to  them,  alluded  to  them,  used  thtni.  Yet,  except  where  He 
expressly  ascribes  a  divine  authority  to  particular  predictions,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  strictly  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  books  being  so  used  and 
applied^  beyond  the  proof,  which  it  unquestionably  is,  of  their  notoriety 

and  reception  at  that  time I  mean,  that  a  reference  in  tlie  New 

Testament  to  a  passage  in  the  Old  does  not  so  fix  its  authority  as  to  exclude^ 
all  inquiry  into  its  credibility,  or  into  the  separate  reasons  upon  which  that 
credibility  is  founded ;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  as  well  a8  an  unsafe 
rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the  Jewish  hist<iry,  what  was  never  laid  down 
eonceming  any  other,  tliat  either  every  particulai'  of  it  must  be  true,  or  the 
whole  false. 

*•  I  have  thought  it  necessai-y  [he  adds]  to  state  this  point  explicitly,, 
because  a  fashion,  revived  by  Voltaire,  and  pursued  by  the  disciples  of  his 
School,  eeems  to  have  much  prevailed  of  late,  of  attacking  Christianity 
thi^ugh  the  sides  of  Judaism.  Some  objections  of  this  class  are  founded  in 
xniaconoeption,  some  in  exaggeraj^ion ;  but  all  proceed  upon  a  supposition 
which  has  nob  been  made  out  by  argument ;  namely,  thiit  the  attestation,  which 
the  Author  and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  gave  to  the  divine  mission  of 
Mose^  and  the  prophets,  extends  to  every  point  and  portion  of  the  Jewish 
history;  and  so  extends  as  to  make  Christianity  responsible,  in  its  own 
credibility,  for  the  circumstantial  ti-uth  (I  had  almost  said  for  the  critical 
exactness)  of  every  namitive  Contained  in  the  Old  Testament."  * 

The  limits  which  Paley  has  here  indicated  for  Old  Testament  criti- 
(jigm  camiot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  restriction  or  narrowness; 

•  4*  Eride&ces  of  Christianity,"  pari  ul.  cbap.  3  ;  first  publinhed  in  1794. 
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and  beyond  these  wide  limits  it  may  be  conceded  that  Dr.  Driver 
has  not  gone  in  the  '*  Introduction  " ;  especially  as  on  siilgects  like 
this  a  vmter  may  fairly  claim  to  be  judged  solely  by  bis  ajctual  state- 
ments, not  by  inferences,  however  natural  and  obvious,  which  may 
be  drawn  from  those  statements. 

Bnt  behind  Dr.  Driver,  and  looking,  as  it  were,  over  his  shoulder, 
are  seen 'others  whose  **  advanced  *'  rationalism  makes  their  position 
within  the  borders  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  more  than  questionable. 
Dr.  Cheyne,  a  theological  Profeaaor  at  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Rochester 
Cathedral^  has  long  claimed  the  right  to  hold  and  to  t-each  that  almost 
the  whole  of. the  Old  Testament  narrative  is  purely  fabulous  and 
legendary;  no  place  being  left  for  the  historical  basis  which  Dr. 
Driver  allows  even  for  such  a  story  as  that  of  Jonah,'  any  more  than 
for  Paley's  **  ascription  of  divine  authority  to  particular  predictions/* 
Archdeacon  Wilson,  of  Manchester,  taking  a  long  step  in  the  game 
direction,  and  regarding  the  nnveracity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  startled  the  Church  Congress  at  Rhyl  (1891)  by 
informing  the  audience  that  the  Four  Gospels  consist  of  "  a  halo  of 
legend  round  a  nucleus  of  fact,"  The  outspoken  and  uncompromising 
rationalism  of  such  writers,  still  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  Dr.  Abbott  and  Canon  Fremautlej  Is  too  well  known  to 
require  further  reference. 

One  case  may  suffice  as  an  illustration.  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  a  sermon 
on  Elijah^  has  thus  indicated  his  view  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament :  "  The  story-tellers  of  Israel — at  least  those  whose  works 
have  been  preserved  in  the  sacred  canon — arranged  and  ornamented  the 
wild  growths  of  popular  tradition  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  sound 

morality  and  religion This  is  why  [their  works]  are  so  true 

to  nature,  that  persons  who  are  devoid  of  a  sense  for  literature  often 
suppose  them  to  be  true  to  fact.  True  to  fact !  Who  goes  to  the 
artist  for  hard,  dry  facts  ?  "  On  the  feeding  of  Elijah  by  the  ravens 
he  remarks :  "  Few  thinking  men  will  admit  that  it  expresses  a  fact."  t 
His  relation  to  the  rationalistic  critics  of  the  Continent  is  thus  stated : 
''  In  1870-1871  I  passed  into  the  school  of  Graf  and  Kuenen."  J  To 
illustrate  the  position  of  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Kuenen,  I  give,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Konig,  of  Leipzig,  §  some  words  of  Kuenen 
himself  :  "  Judaism  and  Christianity  certainly  belong  to  the  category 
of  the  greatest  religious  systems,  but  there  is  in  reality  between  them 

and  all  other  systems    no    specific  difference Judaism  and 

Christianity,    according   to  the  belief   of  their  respective    followers, 

*  "  No  doubt  the  outlines  of  the  narrative  are  historical,  and  Jonah's  preaching  wu 
actually  successful  at  Nineveh,"  &:c.,  p.  303. 

t  "  The  Hallowing  of  Criticism,"  p.  30. 

X  Introduction  to  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  xvi. 

I  "The  lielijxious  History  of  Israel."  Translated  by  A.  J,  CampbeU.  1885.  Another 
writer  named  Daumer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  The  worship  of  Moloch  waa  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  David." 
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must  no  doubt  radically  differ  from  other  faitbs.  Buf,  in  asserting 
that  these  systems  have  their  origin  in  divine  revelation,  we  must 
remember  that  the  followers  of  Zarathusta,  Sakja  Muni,  and  Moham- 
med hold  the  same  belief  as  to  the  beginning  of  their  religious  systems.''* 
It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  to  those  who  advocate 
euch  views  the  challenge  should  frequently  be  made  to  quit  a  position 
no  longer  morally  defensible,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Voysey,  Mr.  Sbopford  Brooke,  and  others,  by  resigning  their  prefer- 
ment or  place  in  a  Church  whose  very  existence  is  bound  up  with  all 
that  they  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  challenge  will 
produce  any  results  ;  first,  because  the  persons  so  challenged  will 
probably  entrench  themselves  behind  the  earthworks  of  Privy  Council 
judgments — a  mode  of  defence,  however,  which  cannot  be  trusted 
not  to  betray  those  who  rely  on  it  too  confidently  ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  get  behind  the  mind  of  another  man, 
and  understand  the  processes  by  which  he  can  reconcile  his  conscience 
to  that  which  to  one>!elf  may  seem  simply  dishonest.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  even  if  such  a  challenge  should  produce  any  results,  it  is 
a  dangerous  policy  to  alienate  from  the  Church  of  England  some 
of  her  clergy  whose  learning  or  talent,  even  if  it  does  not  recall  the 
saying  of  a  past  age,  "  Clcrus  Anglicanus,  stupor  mmidl"  is  at  least 
such  as  to  command  respectful  acknowledgment.  Those  who  urge 
this  objection  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  a  national  church 
ultimately  rests  not  on  learning  or  talent,  but  on  belief.  A  definite 
dogmatic  basis,  with  the  Incarnation  for  its  centre,  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  Church.  Without  that,  it  becomes  a  **  fortuitous  combination  of 
atoms/'  which  no  decorated  Deism,  such  as  is  now  offered  us  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Catholic  faith,  has  power  to  bind  together  into  a 
living  religious  system.  Better  a  Church  with  ten  clergy  who  receive 
«x  animo  both  the  lex  orandi  and  the  kx  crcdendi  which  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  imposes  or  assumes,  no  less  in  its  own  texture  and 
substance  than  in  the  Articles  which  form  the  appendage  or  codicil  to 
it,  than  a  Church  with  ten  thousand  clergy  who  regard  the  Christian 
religion  as  only  one,  though  a  high  one»  among  the  many  faiths 
which  have  at  different  times  received  the  adhesion  of  mankind, 
destined  itself  to  pass  away  and  be  absorbed  in  some  *' religion 
of  the  fntui;e/'  from  which  all  dogma  shall  have  vanished,  or  in  which 
contradictory  dogmas  shall  be  regarded  as  equally  credible  or  in- 
credible. No  member  either  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  or  Evangelical 
sections  of  the  Church  of  England  would  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
Church  framed  on  the  lines  which  would  satisfy  these  extremists 
would  be  a  Church  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  holding 
up  one*a  little  finger  to  save,  sd  completely  would  it  fail  to  patisfy, 
lacking  all  doctrinal  kernel  and  ceutre,  the  idea  of  a  living 
branch   of    the  Church  of    God.      To  purchase  the  adhesion  of  any 
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set  of  men,  howeyer  distinguislied  and  brilliant,  by  sacrificiag  the 
great  doctrinal  basis  of  the  CJburcli,  would  be  a  price  which  we  could 
not  afford  to  pay.  It  would  be,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree  than  a 
similar  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  retaining  eatablishment  or  endawment| 
propter  vitam  vivcndi  pcrdere  cmism. 

That  the  position  now  taken  up  by  the  extreme  latitndinarian 
party  among  the  clergy  of  the  Chareh  of  England  haa  reached 
the  furthest  poiut  of  tanBionj  and  must  produce  sooner  or  later  a 
distinct  **  line  of  cleavage ''  among  our  ranks,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  donbt.  Meanwhile,  those  whose  minds  have  been  distnrbed  by 
the  claims  of  "  scientific  criticism,"  and  the  conclusions  to  which, 
though  not  in  their  estreme  form,  Dr.  Driver  has  given  the  weight  of 
his  name  and  authority,  may  be  reassured  when  they  know  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  positions  which  the  rationalistic  critics  have 
actually  proved  and  cdahlishcd  are  extremely  few,  and  do  not  materially 
affect  the  view  which  EDglish  Christians  have  hitherto  taken  of  Holy 
Scripture.  When  we  are  told  by  ao  competent  an  authority  as 
Professor  Kirkpatrick  that  ^*  for  a  long  time  it  was  supposed 
that  the  *  primary  document/  or  '  priestly  code,'  to  which  belongs 
the  ceremonial  legislation,  was  the  oldest  document*  and  Deuter- 
onomy the  latest;  but  the  theory  which  is  now  most  in  favour 
regards  the  'prophetic  narrative,'  with  its  simple  legblation,  as 
the  oldest,  Deuteronomy  as  an  intermediate  stage,  and  the  '  priestly 
code '  as  a  later  codification  of  the  developed  ceremonial  law ;  "* 
we  may  well  ask  what  confidence  we  can  be  expected  to  feel  in  a 
system  of  interpretation  which,  scarcely  yet  fifty  years  old,  has 
already  gone  through  such  serious  modifications ;  or  why  we  should 
be  expected  to  regard  as  final,  conclusions  which  their  own  advo- 
cates admit  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  change  and  fluxion.  A  closer 
acquaintance  with  works  written  on  the  rationalistic  side  confirms 
these  doubts.  Any  English  reader  who  carefully  examines  such  a 
book  as  the  **  Introduction,"  or  still  more  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Cheyne's 
'*  Bampton  Lectures,"  and  **  verifies  his  quotations,'*  letting  in  at  the 
same  time  on  to  the  subject  a  little  of  the  common  sense  which  he 
would  employ  on  any  other  subject,  will  soon  discover  for  himself  how 
slight  and  unsubstantial  are  the  foundations  on  which  much  of  the 
solid-seeming  fabric  of  the  '*  Higher  Criticism "  really  rests ;  how 
forced  and  unreal  a  view  it  obliges  us  to  take  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  how  often  assertion,  repeated  and  emphasised, 
is  made  to  do  duty  for  argument ;  how  many  lacunce  have  to  be  filled 
up  by  conjectures  in  no  degree  more  probable  than  those  which  have 
sometimes  been  offered  on  the  conservative  or  traditional  side ;  how 
often  a  diflSculty  is  invented,  or  an  explanation  of  a  real  difficulty 
rejected  simply  because  it  is  an  explanation,  and  its  acceptance  involves 
•  •'  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  46. 
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tlie  loss  of  an  item  in  the  rationalistic  indictment ;  how  impossible  it 
is  satisfactorily  to  fit  together  the  pieces  of  the  ingenious  puzzle  which 
the  critics,  in  their  theories  of  different  documents,  have  invented,  and 
which  rivals  in  its  intricate  complications  the  mysteries  of  "  the  Rules 
called  the  Pie  "  ;  on  what  inauflicieut  grounds  they  have  reduced  to 
incoherent  fragments  writings  which  have  at  least  long  been  held  in 
esteem  and  veneration,  even  independently  of  that  "  inspiration,"  that 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  some  rationalistic  critics  them- 
selves admit,  in  a  vague  and  general  sense,  for  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  whole,  while  they  practically  deny  it  in  detail  to  all  its  particular 
parts,  (hi  those  points  in  which  the  English  reader  must  trust  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  set  against  the  authority 
of  the  Oxford  Professors,  Dr.  Driver  and  Dr,  Cheyne,  the  names  of 
Dr.  Stanley  Leathes,  Principal  Cave,  and  Professor  Robertson*  at 
home,  or  Professor  Green  in  America.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the 
echool  of  criticism  now  most  prominent  among  Continental  scholars,  it 
is  no  insular  prejudice,  but  a  long  experience  of  their  arbitrary  and 
unsound  principles,  which  leads  us  to  apply  to  them  the  words  in 
which  Dr.  Driver  has  described  the  characteristics  of  some  Jewish 
Biblical  interpreters :  **  Jewish  scholars  are  often  exceedingly  clever 
and  learned ;  but  they  are  somewhat  apt  to  see  things  in  a  false  per- 
spective, and  to  build,  upon  superficial  and  accidental  appearances, 
extravagant  and  far*reaohing  hypotheses."^ 

A,  Colchester. 


•  01  Glasgow :  "  The  Early  Religion  of  IsraeL" 
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PERHAPS  one  of  tlie  more  striking  phenomena  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  Engli^man  newly  arrived  in  India  ia  a  certain 
motley  section  of  humaa  beiDgs  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
characterise.  The  members  of  the  section  do  not  form  one  of  the 
many  races  rightfallj  beloDging  to  the  land  ;  for  they  hold  their  heads 
high  in  the  presence  of  Hindu  or  Bengali,  styling  him  **  native  "  in 
tones  of  unusual  patronage.  They  as:?ii redly  are  not  BritiBh-bom ; 
for,  though  some  be  in  countenance  as  white  as  the  observant  new- 
comer himself,  others  of  the  same  ilk  range  through  every  variety  of 
shade  from  cream  to  coffee.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  them  speak 
the  English  tongue,  and  are  known  by  surnames  identical  with  those 
borne  by  scions  of  our  loftiest  houses  at  home — Villiers,  Howard, 
Douglas,  de  Montmorency,  and  the  rest,  being  each  fully  represented. 
Moreover,  their  religion,  invariably  the  Christian  faith,  is  another  even 
stronger  link.  Indeed,  as  one  looks  upon  this  people,  they  seem 
dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  land  of  Goshen  which  they  despise,  yet  to 
which  they  cling ;  which  has  bred  them  as  aliens  from  the  womb,  has 
enslaved  them,  but  owns  them  not,  affording  them  no  sustenance.  In 
the  politest  parlance,  and  by  themselves,  the  strange  race  are  denomi- 
nated Europeans ;  officially  they  are  termed  Hast  Indians ;  in  general 
they  are  spoken  of  as  Eurasians ;  while  the  genus  Snob,  unhappily 
now  so  plenteous  in  India,  delight  to  apply  such  names  as  "half- 
caste,"  and  even  *^  darky,''  to  folk  at  least  superior  to  themselves. 
Furthermore,  whereas  the  genuine  whites  resident  out  there  belong  to 
one  of  two  classes,  being  officials  in  Government  services  or  else 
members  of  the  mercantile  community,  this  nondescript  section 
of  society  usually  seems  to  resort  to  no  settled  occupation,  but  gives 
itself  up  to  a  Kvelihood  akin  to  that  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  mainly 
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dependent  upon  chance  and  circumstance  for  due  supply.  This,  the 
general  c^se,  it  mnst  be  allowed  at  the  same  time,  is  diversified  by 
many  notable  and  praiseworthy  exceptions. 

To  put  the  matter  at  once  upon  a  plain  footing,  the  singular  folk 
whom  I  wish  to  delineate  in  the  present  paper  are  the  Creoles  of 
Hindustan — the  descendants,  sometimes  immediate,  sometimes  more 
or  less  remote,  of  conjugal  unions  entered  into  betwixt  Europeans 
and  natives  of  India.  In  such  cases,  here  in  India,  as  in  other  lauds 
invaded  by  European  settlers,  the  ratio  of  white  to  dark  blood  exists 
in  a  proportion  variable  in  the  individual  to  every  possible  extent.' 
You  have  men  and  women  whose  faces,  hardly,  if  at  all,  betray  the 
least  suspicion  of  Oriental  taint.  They  are  whiter  to  look  upon  than 
are  most  English  persons  after  a  single  year's  sojourn  in  the  tropics. 
However,  the  black  hair  and  dark  languid  eyes  are  rarely  wanting  in 
the  fairest  specimens,  while  experts  and  pseudo-experts  in  discrimina- 
tion wiU  always  tell  you  that  they  can  detect  Eurasian  origin  without 
fail  by  means  of  the  shape  and  colouring  of  the  fingers  and  the 
finger-nails.  Certain  it  is  that  fair  hair,  and  e  fortiori  that  of  the 
red  and  auburn  tints,  may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  that  Indian 
blood  is  absent  from  the  owner's  veins.  Sach  as  are  the  least  pro- 
nounced examples  of  hybridism  may  be  possibly  seven  parts  English 
and  only  one  part  native— that  is,  the  great- grandmother  may  have 
been  a  pure  Hindu,  her  husband  an  Englishman,  and  all  the  intervening 
steps  in  the  descent  lo  the  present  issue  English,  or  at  least  unpro- 
nottnced  Eurasians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  colour  affords  hardly  any  sure  guide  to  the  admixture  of  the 
darker  race  in  a  particular  person.  Eurasian  parents,  both  of  Hindu- 
like complexion,  frequently  produce  oifspring  bearing  skins  irreproach- 
able in  hue.  Again,  the  children  of  the  same  parents  differ  in  colour 
to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  credited — the  duskiest  lassie  may  be  blest 
with  a  sister  endowed  with  the  whitest  of  faces ;  and,  again,  a 
worthy  couple  who,  proud  in  their  fair  exteriors,  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  having  all  but  delivered  themselves  of  their  unpleasant 
ancestry,  maybe  startled  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  an  infant  of  sable 
yiaage,  with  the  story  of  the  past  writ  large  u]x>n  him. 

So  iv^Ty  however,  my  remarks  concern  what  may  be  rharacterised  as 
the  llite  of  the  Knrasian  community.  The  bulk  of  this  people  are 
hopelessly  painted  with  their  origin  in  every  shade  belonging  to 
the  East.  But  it  is  with  no  intention  of  casting  contempt  upon  a 
mere  shade  of  colour  in  any  human  face  that  I  refer  to  the  fact  as  a 
melancholy  circumstance.  It  is  because  the  poor  creatures  are  never 
allowed  to  forget  their  cotoor  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stigma  and 
a  stain.  Not  only  socially,  but  also  politically  and  by  Government 
action,  have  they  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  mixed  birth.  As 
undoubted    Europeans,    or    as   undoubted    Hindus,   their    race    and 
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GOtnplefxioii would  prove  not  tlie  sligliteBt  bar  to  employment  and  cordial 
recognition  in  the  rsrious  walks  of  life  which  eastom  and  natural 
adaptability  have  allotted  to  the  on©  nation  and  to  the  other  respectively, 
Bnt  being  wholly  neither  of  one  nor  of  the  other^  they  bear  the  dis- 
abilities of  both.  Their  colour  and  antecedents  disqualify  them 
for  employment  as  Enropeana ;  their  religion  and  social  gjstem 
debar  them  from  participation  in  native  industries,  DesplEed  by  both 
races,  their  condition  is  thus  often  most  pitiable.  But  I  must  not  yet 
trench  npon  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  it  will  form  the  main  burden 
'of  the  present  article  when  the  way  has  been  sufficiently  prepared  for 
dealing  in  detail  with  a  question  which  our  conntaymen  in  India  are 
beginning  to  find  a»  important  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  solved. 

The  origin  whence  the  Enraaian  commuDity  has  sprung,  and  the 
present  sources  of  the  additions  to  the  stock  which  are  constantly 
accruing  in  almost  alarming  proportions,  are  matters  worthy  of  some 
analysia.  Aa  to  the  beginnings  of  this  mixed  race,  no  romantic 
curtain  wrapa  those  from  view.  As  a  matter  of  course,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  European  adventnre  on  the  Indian  coast,  temporaiy 
illicit  unions  with  native  women  eeiTed  to  bring  into  these  regions  the 
usnal  half 'breed  o^pring.  Taking  the  Porto  gaese  as  the  fii^t 
tattlers  in  Bengal,  aa  elsewhere,  we  may  look  upon  that  natioQ  as  the 
founders  of  the  Eurasian  community,  NeTertheless,  as  a  rule,  the 
children  thus  bom  seem  to  have  been  at  first  re-absorbed  into  the 
native  races,  and  their  European  parentage  immediately  lost  or  for- 
gotten* At  least  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
especially  in  Bengal,  this  merging  of  Indo-Portngnese  issue  into  the 
general  throng  of  Bengalis,  with  adoption  of  the  native  religion,  was 
fairly  general.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
in  a  few  special  cases  discrimination  of  race  in  such  offspring  began 
to  arise.  Pride  of  European  birth  crept  in,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Ceylon,  where  the  half -Dutch  half  Sinhalese  issue  rapidly 
developed  into  a  separate  and  most  respectable  society,  represented  to 
the  present  day  by  the  prosperous  ''  burghers  "of  that  island.  At  this 
period^  then,  and  later  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteentli  cen- 
tury, the  children  resulting  from  the  alliances  of  Portuguese  traders 
with  native  women  began  to  shrink  from  re- amalgamation  with  the 
maternal  race,  and  to  draft  themselves  into  separate  clans,  with 
European  patronymics,  and  professing  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Thence,  it  appears,  arose  those  families  bearing  Portuguese  names, 
which  have  increased  and  multiplied  within  themselves,  and  which 
now  form  so  strong  an  element  in  the  Eurasian  populations  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras.  Thus  the  commonest  surnames  of  the  community 
in  those  cities  are  Da  Costa,  D'Cruz,  De  Silva,  De  Solmanhac,  De 
Sanges,  &c.  Although  the  bearers  of  these  names  may  be  reckoned 
as  of  the  oldest  mixed  families  in  India,  yet  their  P<»tagaeee  blood. 
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in  itself  dark  by  nature,  has  caused  such  families  to  appear  in  com* 

exion  more  nearly  related  to   the   Hindu  race   than  is  itctually  the 
Stjil,    re-incorporatiofls  of    native  blood    are   doubtless  con- 
tinnally  being  admitted  into  their  households,  as  the  lower-class  East 
Indiana,   who  generally    possess   Portaguesa  patronymics,   frequently 

termarry  with  Hindus  of  both  sexes. 
Those  members  of  the  Eurasian  community  who  rejoice  in  English 
surnames  and  who  form  the  better  and  most  energetic  class,  number- 
ing, indeed^  in  their  ranks  many  men  of  talent   and  good  position, 

ay  be  said  to  claim  a  lineage  of  more  recent  origin.  Their  bifur* 
ion  fW)m  the  parent  stems  is  likewise  not  enshrouded  in  obscurity. 
Towards  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  current  century,  not  only  did  the  British  factors 
Iknd  merchants  enter  into  alliances,  temporary  or  otherwise,  with 
Hindu  women,  but  similar  laxities  were  considered  allowable  to 
military  and  civil  officers  of  the  highest  position.  The  civilian  in 
Government  employ,  with  amazing  effrontery,  would  even  set  up  his 
barera,  almost  on  the  pattern  of  the  Muhammedan  gentry  of  the 
e  locality.    Some  of  the  older  Calcutta  mansions,  once  occupied  by 

en  of  authority  and  rank,  who  are  not  unknown  to  the  history  of 
ly  English  rtde  in  India,  are  still  found  to  contain  strange  series 
apartments  in    high-walled   courtyards,    the  purpose  of  which  is 

asonably  believed  to  have  been  for  the  accommodation  of  a  seraglio. 
The  maintenance  of  native  mistresses  by  English  judges,  generals, 
and  political  oflBcials  was  certainly  made  no  secret  of  by  the  func- 
tionaries themselves  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  register  of  baptisms  belonging  to 
St.  John's  Church,  Calcutta,  to  note  how  complacently  the  names  of 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  ofi&pring  of  well-known  personages  were 
recorded  side  by  side  and  duly  acknowledged.  Thus  one  may  read 
the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  a  certain  world-famed  novelist  now  de- 
cesfied,  and  only  three  months  earlier  in  date  occurs  another  entry  of  an 
illegitimate  daughter  brought  for  baptism  by  the  same  father,  and  regis- 
tered with  the  same  surname.  So  public  were  such  matters  and  so 
little  of  shame  attached  to  them,  that  a  richly  endowed  school  was 
established  in  Calcutta  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  the 
illegitimate  children  of  British  military  officers,  whose  contributions 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  offspring  were  regularly  de- 
ducted from  their  monthly  pay  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  trans- 
mitted, officially  and  openly,  to  the  institution.  In  more  recent  days 
the  children  of  lawful  unions  were  also  sent  to  the  same  school,  which 

•  *•  ft  U a  curious  fact,"  writes  Wallace,  in  his  "  Malay  Archipflngo,"  *•  that  everywhere 
i'v  M,,.  East  where  the  Porlnguese  havp  mixed  with  the  native  races,  thoy  have  become 
r  in  colour  than  uithcr  of  the  part-nt  stocks.     The  reverse  is  the  case  in  South 
nca,  where  the  mixture  of  the  Porlngnese  or  the  Braxilian  with  the  Indian  pro- 
duces the*  Mamcluw,  who  is  Dot  unfrequently  lighter  tb»n  either  p«iient.|  and  alwaj* 
lighter  than  the  Indian." 
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eventnally  developed  into  a  Biglaly  respectable  establishmeiit-  It  in, 
however,  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  improved  tone  of  Eoglkh  gociety 
in  India,  as  well  as  of  the  change  of  public  opinioa  as  to  what  will 
be  tolerated  in  the  morals  of  the  servants  of  the  Crows,  that  the 
iDStitation  in  qaestion  will  presently  be  cloised  for  lack  of  the  iDmates 
for  wh(»e  benefit  it  was  foanded.  But  aoder  this  head  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  raany  of  these  alliances  of  public  faTictionaiie^  with 
Hindu  consorts  were  perfectly  regnlar  aiid  sanctioDed  by  foroiai 
marrii^.  Their  iasne,  legitimate  in  birth,  iieyerthelesa,  throagh 
rapid  reverse  of  fjrtime  perhaps,  or  maybe  out  of  respect  to  the  views 
of  orthodox  relatives  at  home,  were  frequently  settled  in  the  land  of 
their  origin  when  the  official  progenitor  sailed  for  Englaud. 

Large  nnmbers  oC  English-Darned  members  of  this  community 
mnst,  however,  trace  their  extraction  to  sources  generally  deemed 
more  decidedly  ignoble.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  all^  sorts  and  eonditioua 
of  men  have  left  their  representatives,  whose  descendants  are  now  a 
burden  and  care  to  the  present  generation.  And  reference  to  that 
sort  of  origination  leads  us  at  ouce  to  the  remainiug  observations 
proper  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  have  spoken  of  the  accretions 
being  continually  made  to  the  race  under  consideration  now  and  in 
the  more  recent  times,  Oooitting,  of  course,  the  natural  general 
increase  of  Eumsiau  families  within  tbeir  own  community — ^and 
Eurasian  parents  are  more  than  usually  prolific  in  the  prodoction  of 
the  olive  branch — modem  accessions  from  outside  are  chiefly  to  b© 
accredited  to  the  lowest  rank  and  file  of  the  class.  Private  soldieis 
frequently  contract  lawful  unions  with  native  females  or  with  women 
but  one  or  two  removes  from  a  native  pure  and  simple.  But,  in 
present  years,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  more  numerous  additions 
to  these  unfortunates  hail  from  Assam  and  the  hills  ;  and  derive  their 
birth  from  the  immoral  connections  of  a  class  of  Englishmen  of  gene- 
rally good  antecedents  and  manly  occupation  from  whom  one  might 
have  ventured  to  hope  better  things.  The  isolated  and  untrammelled 
position  of  these,  whom  there  is  no  need  to  particularise  further, 
conduces  doubtless  in  many  instances  to  illicit  relationships  with 
female  employes ;  and  that,  if  it  affords  any  excuse  for  immorality,  is 
the  only  extenuation  to  be  heard.  At  any  rate,  the  managers  of  the 
large  educational  establishments  in  Calcutta  devoted  to  the  training 
of  Eurasian  and  European  children,  know  full  well  from  whom  are 
received  the  bulk  of  the  numerous  *'  unencumbered  "  youngsters  com- 
mitted, or  at  least  offered,  to  their  charge.  As  to  the  surnames  of 
the  base-bom  thus  drifted  to  the  capital,  they  are  of  course  usually 
spurious.  I  recollect  myself  one  instance  where  two  lads  were  trans- 
mitted to  a  Calcutta  school  ticketed  for  their  patronymic  with  the 
name  of  a  famous  Tibetan  goddess !  These  were  a  consignment 
from   a  member   of  the  English   fraternity  who  frequent  the  slopes 
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of    the    Hicnalayas,    a^d    to    which    body   reference   has    just    been 
made. 

It  is  difficult  to  encounter  frankly  the  issues  and  approachea  of 
iiach  a  subject  as  that  of  the  present  article  without  wounding,  in  a 
measure,  I  fear,  the  susceptibilities  of  many  worthy  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  India,  who  are  conscioas  of  a  pedigree  which  might  in 
some  sort  include  them  within  the  tenor  of  my  remarks.  So  here  let 
it  be  plainly  understood  that  to  attach  ignominy  in  the  vaguest  degree, 
with  respect  either  to  their  origin  or  to  their  present  state,  to  the 
Eurasian  race  as  a  whole,  is  very  far  from  the  writer's  purpose.  He 
is  proud  to  know  intimately,  and  to  honour  highly,  a  goodly  number 
of  Eurasian  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  undoubted  talents  and  integrity, 
have  won  for  themselves  positions  of  great  responsibility,  which 
they  hold  with  much  benefit  to  the  Governments  that  have  been 
wise  enough  to  recognise  their  merits  and  advance  them.  However, 
they,  too,  would  be  fain  to  admit  that  they  have  reached  the  point  they 
have  only  after  severe  struggles  against  prejudices  and  disadvantages 
gratuitously  erected  merely  because  of  their  colour  or  their  birth. 
Still,  as  regards  these,  the  more  sterling  and  more  fortunate  members 
of  the  community,  there  is  hardly  substantial  ground  for  grievance. 
On  the  whole,  moreover,  they  are  not  unfairly  treated,  even  from  a 
social  standpoint,  in  the  spheres  where  their  accomplishments  seek 
for  recognition  and  a  means  of  living.  Setting  apart  the  com- 
pai'ative  few  who  have  thus  acquired  place  and  position,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  capabilities  of  the  average  middle-class  Eurasian 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity  or  to  the  same  level  as  those  of  the 
educated  Bengali  or  Hindu,  Still,  many  openings  exist  for  the 
Eurasian  of  fair  education  and  perseverance,  though  in  the  latter 
quality  he  is  often  piteously  lacking.  The  establishing  of  the 
Thomason  Engineering  College  at  Rurki  affords  to  the  Indian-bom 
opportunities  of  entering  Government  service  as  civil  engineers,  on  a 
par  with  Coopers  Hill  men  and  with  the  surety  of  high-class  employ^ 
ment.  Elsewhere  many  are  trained  for  the  telegraph  departments. 
Others,  through  "  interest,"  enter  the  Customs  service.  A  very  popular 
and  well-remunerated  career  is  offered  in  the  subordinate  medical  ser- 
vice, which  furnishes  Eurasian  youths  as  apothecaries  to  the  military 
hospitals  of  India  and  Burmah.  Then»  great  numbers  are  accepted 
in  the  various  departments  connected  with  the  Indian  railways.  The 
Post  Office,  very  unfairly,  has  been  lately  closed  to  them.  In  mer- 
cantile houses  and  the  larger  shops,  however,  assistants  and  clerks  of 
muced  birth  ajjpear  verj  seldom  to  find  employment.  Tradesmen  with 
European  **  constituents  " — as  those  worthies  in  India  elegantly  style 
their  customers — seem  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  general 
rule  which  in  the  great  cities  excludes  all  save  pure  Europeans  from 
the  serving  of  customers  and  selling  of  shop-wares.     In  mercantile 
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places  of  btL&me^  in  Calcutta  the  higher  clerks  are  EngHsHmen  aod 
Scots,  brought  direct  from  liome  ;  while  the  Buhordinate  positions  are 
filled,  not  by  Eurasians,  but  by  Bengali  babus,  who  form  such  admir- 
able and  ti'ustworthy  roatinists.  Often  the  head  clerk  in  a  British 
merchaut's  office  is  a  Bengali,  and  his  principal  would  indeed  smile 
grimly  if  he  were  advised  to  supplant  his  light-hand  man,  with  his 
perfect  penmanship  and  shrewd  insight  into  the  whole  businoss  of  hb 
master^  by  a  slippery  Eurasian.  There  is  the  prejudice,  yon  aeey 
against  the  latter ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  prejudice  not  altogether 
nnreasonably  founded. 

Socially,  nevertheless,  there  is  less  of  the  taboo  put  upon  the  richer 
and  more  polished  members  of  this  community  than  one  might  have 
imagined  likely.  Little  of  that  mean  and  spiteful  pride  which  pre* 
vails  in  the  fashionable  walks  of  society  in  America  in  snch  matter*! 
is  to  be  met  with  among  Anglo-Indians.  Many  a  well-educated  lady 
with  a  splash  of  the  purple  in  her  blood  is  to  be  seen  in  the  draw* 
ing-rooms  of  the  inner  circles  of  a  Presidency  city*  Some  even  of 
our  gallant  officers  and  civilians,  who  are  suspected  on  the  best  o£ 
grounds  to  boast  in  their  lineage  an  ancestress  who  smoked  the 
**  hubble-bubble  "  and  twirled  the  curry-stone,  are  yet  received  in  the 
politest  society,  and  no  allusion  meets  their  sensitive  ears  that  aught 
is  suspected.  Their  social  acquaintances  will  at  times,  indeed,  when 
the  others  are  absent  from  the  board,  inform  you  with  a  shrug  that 
so-and-so  is  really  "  half  a  native  " — at  least  '*  four  annas  in  the  rupee." 
Thereupon  you,  who  had  never  dreamt  it,  express  first  doubt  and  then 
surprise,  but  mentally,  I  fear,  you  mark  that  man  indelibly  with  the 
unpopular  brand. 

But,  in  truth,  the  high  partitions  which  in  former  days  grooived  j 
English  society  in  India  with  barriers  hard  to  pass  or  re-pass  are  £ist  ^| 
being  levelled-  Forty  years  ago  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  and  ' 
in  many  other  churches  where  respectability  was  worshipped,  the 
English  portion  of  the  congregation  always  sat  on  one  side  of  Ihe 
nave,  and  the  Eurasian  members  were  rigidly  kept  to  the  other  side. 
Now,  of  course,  such  rules  would  hardly  be  thought  of.  Mention  of 
this,  however,  reminds  one  of  a  certain  story  told  of  Bishop  Baniel 
WOson.  Preaching  in  the  Cathedral  on  one  occasion,  with  his  accu^ 
tomed  frankness  and  incisive  point,  he  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
feeble  religion  of  the  European  world  in  Calcutta.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  observed  the  languid  indifference  of  his  English 
listeners,  perfectly  unmoved  by  his  chidings.  Thereupon  waxing* 
wrathf uUy  warmer,  he  shook — it  is  related — his  left  arm  passionately 
over  the  aristocratic  side  :  **  Ah  !  there  ye  sit,  ye  sinners,"  he  cried ; 
**  and  there/'  extending  the  other  arm  above  his  sabler  yet  more 
attentive  hearers  to  the  right,  '^and  tJiere  tit  the  fruits  of  yoor 
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The  general  statas  of  these  not  altogether  tminterestmg  sojourners 
our  Indian  Empire  will  perhaps  by  now  have  been  made  compre- 
hensible to  uninitiated  readers,  and  the  arena  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
been  arranged  for  the  introdnction  of  the  second  division  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  illumination,  which  has,  aftvr  all,  been  the  main  purpose 
kept  in  view  in  attempting  these  delineations. 

A  bamiDg  question  is  at  present  disturbing  the  social  philosophers 
and  economic  philanthropists  of  India.  It  takes  a  somewhat  urgent 
form — this  :  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  now  overwhelm^ing  horde  of 
low-class  degraded  Eurasians  who  fester  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Indian  presidencies  ?  Sunk  in  the  deepest  poverty,  incapable  of  help- 
ing themselves,  hopelessly  unstable^  of  a  sore  and  creeping  spirit — 
the  question  re-echoes  back  upon  the  propound ers  of  it :  *'  What  w 
to  be  done  with  them  ?  "  In  cities  such  as  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
with  vast  ramifying  native  quarters  and  limitless  suburbs,  where  each 
trade  has  quite  an  army  of  its  own  native  workers,  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  of  this  class  might  sound 
miserably  insignificant  beside  the  swarming  masses  amid  whom  they 
dwell.  lo  Calcutta,  out  of  35,000  resident  Europeans  and  Euraaiana — 
the  native  population  numbering  700,000 — there  are  estimated  to  exist 
some  7000  of  these  outcasts — the  *'  Outcast  Cousins  "  who  have  given 
title  to  these  remarks — who  are  absolutely  without  any  occupation, 
and  who  depend  for  subsistence  veritably  upon  what  they  can  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal.  In  a  city  harbouring  so  huge  and  multifarious  a 
collection  of  human  beings,  a  few  thousands  of  the  "  submerged," 
such  as  these^  would  in  general  appear  hardly  worth  burdening  the 
consciences  of  the  European  public  of  an  Oriental  metropolis.  Bat 
the  sting  lies  in  this — they  are  not  strangers  and  foreigners  like  the 
multitudes  around  ;  they  are  relatives  of  us  Englishmen,  with  much 
of  our  blood  running  in  their  veins — in  Bishop  Wilson's  plain  language, 
'*  the  fruits  of  our  sins ;  "  and  yet  here  are  they,  children  of  our  own 
faith,  living,  sinning,  rotting,  dying — despised  of  all  meu^ — as  the 
very  sediment  of  a  city  of  pagan  Asiatics,  thousands  of  whom  are 
themselves  the  lowest  dregs  of  human  bestiality  and  heathendom. 
Stained  with  the  vitality  of  the  dark  races  amid  whom  they  have  been 
born,  and  amid  whom  they  are  doomed  to  die,  they  cry  up  to  os, 
pure  of  blood  and  strong  in  our  British  manliness,  strength,  and 
earnestness  of  pnrpose  ;  and  we,  as  we  ride  in  our  curricles  past  them, 
turn  and  look  upon  them.  And  what  see  we  ?  Tramping  through  the 
heavy  dust  of  an  Indian  roadway,  amid  the  throng  of  busy  docile-faced 
OrientAls  pressing  eagerly  onwards,  step  lean  and  wistful-eyed  pieces 
of  humanity  clad  in  scarecrow  European  garments,  with  countenances 
and  features  carioosly  familiar  to  us.  They  try  to  catch  our  eye,  as 
who  should  say,  We  are  difterent  from  tJiese  that  jostle  at  our  side, 
and  belong  indeed  to  yon,  sir,  though  we  livd  with  these,  despite  our 
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brown  and  yellow  faces.  And  then^  brown  and  yellow  though  tb© 
faces  bo,  we  note  features  and  expressions,  weird  caricfttares  of  those 
which  we  have  left  behind  in  the  far-off  land  we  call  Home.  Thus 
it  pains  us  in  onr  better  mood  to  see  them  there  ;  and,  though  their 
destitution  is  no  worse  than  that  of  many  thousands  in  our  nativ^e 
land,  it  becomes  pathetic  and  a  care  to  ns. 

The  tjueatioii  is,  ladeed  :  What  ghall  we  do  with  them,  what  shall  be 
done  for  them  ?  Moreover,  the  more  closely  yon  g^row  acquainte<3 
with  the  personal  character  and  habits  of  individaals  of  the  lower 
class,  auch  as  mate  up  the  7000  in  Calcatta,  the  less  practicable  does 
nearly  every  scheme  of  regeneration  or  reformation  appear  to  you. 

We  may  divide  the  lower  and  always  impeciinions  classes  of  Eurasians 
into  perhaps  two  great  families.  The  first,  and  decidedly  more  reapect- 
able  of  the  twOj  is  of  a  restless  and  roving  disposition.  Members  of  this 
family  are  constantly  on  the  move  thronghont  those  parts  of  India 
where  English  stations  have  been  plentifully  planted.  They  are  the 
Arabs  of  the  community,  and  along  certain  well-defined  routes,  between 
Calcutta  on  the  east  and  Bombay  and  Karachi  on  the  west,  they  are 
continually  progressing,  with  pretexts  for  their  junrneys  more  or  less 
valid.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  worthies  itinerate  on  foot, 
like  tramps  in  England,  from  station  to  station.  No,  forsooth.  Tramp- 
dom  in  India  has  not  yet  descended  to  so  humble  a  level  as  at  home ; 
and  our  friends  of  this  class  prefer  to  ride.  Moreover,  they  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  their  more  fortunate  cousins  from  Europe 
that  to  ride  is  their  due,  and  furthermore,  that  to  expect  them  to 
do  so  at  their  own  expense  would  be  a  shamelessly  inhospitable  sug- 
gestion. True  it  is,  however,  their  pockets  are  always  too  miserably 
empty  to  bear  the  least  outlay  which  they  can  get  others  to  make  for 
them.  Thus  are  they  forwarded  from  place  to  place,  from  one  side  of 
India  to  the  other.  '*  Move  on  "  is  the  iterated  request.  Nobody  in 
any  respectable  station  up-country  would  conceive  it  at  all  a  reason- 
able  idea  that  they  should  ever  pause  aitywhere  in  the  transit.  They 
come  round  and  beg,  you  know,  and  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
gay,  the  gallant,  and  the  fair,  who  can  only  exist  when  life  is  one 
round  of  excitement  and  pleasure,  into  which  nothing  squalid 
protrudes.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
chaplain  to  send  them  on  with  all  despatch  to  the  nearest  place  of 
importance,  or  anywhere  east  or  west  he  please,  as  soon  as  the 
uncanny  creatures  appear  in  his  verandah.  To  this  end,  in  many 
stations  there  has  been  established  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  the 
Loafers*  Fund,*'  generally  fed  almost  exclusively  from  Church  offer- 
tories, wherefrom  the  railway  charges  and  a  few  meals  can  be  supplied 
to  these  undesirable  visitors.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  with  the 
chaplain  to  have  some  understanding  with  the  railway  station- 
master  to  honour  his  written  orders  to  this  effect : — **  Please  give 
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J M a    third-class  ticket  to  and   refreshments    to 

the  amount  of  twelve  annas/'  This  practice  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  entrusting  doubtful  charactera  with  money  which  might  be 
fipent  in  many  another  way  than  that  desired,  which  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  intruder  as  swiftly  as  may  be:  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  ray  own 
experience  goes,  even  when  cash  is  bestowed  on  the  loafer,  it  is  usually 
expended  on  the  railway  ticket  In  two  or  three  cases  I  have  known 
sums  thus  given  to  have  been  squandered  in  drink  ;  but  in  those 
instances  the  recipients  were  not  East  Indians,  but  thoroughbred 
Britishers,  who  had  been  employed  in  legitimate  work  at  one  time, 
and  had  degenerated  into  roving  beggars.  The  genuine  Eurasian  is 
not  often  a  tippler.  Sometimes,  however,  he  will  lay  out  money 
obtained  for  railway  fare  ou  food  or  in  paying  some  debt,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  may  reappear,  and,  with  the  coolest  demeanour,  crave 
further  assistance.  Again,  in  the  larger  towns,  if  the  precaution  has 
been  taken  of  bestowing  only  an  order  for  a  ticket,  he  will  perhaps 
sell  the  order  to  a  native  or  to  some  brother  loafer.  Miserably 
poor  and  miserably  improvident  as  these  wanderers  always  are,  it  is, 
indeed,  an  unsolved  problem  how  they  manage  to  obtain  the  bare 
neceasariefi  of  life.  Kail  way  guards,  who  are  usually  themselves  of 
kindred  race,  are  said  to  befriend  them  frequently  by  gifts  of  viotualsj 
and  sometimes  by  allowing  them  a  place  in  the  brake  beyond  the 
distances  for  which  they  have  been  booked.  Certain  of  the  fraternity, 
however,  will  very  often  enter  the  house  of  a  timorous  native,  and, 
by  means  of  threats  or  persuasion,  quarter  themselves  in  his  dwelling 
for  periods  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  exacting  food  as  well  as  lodging 
from  the  unwilling  host.  This,  I  am  assured,  is  quite  a  regular  prac- 
tice with  the  more  robust  and  least-coloured  loafers. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  noD  be  forgotten  that  not  only  are  the- 
greater  number  of  these  waifs  ostensibly  in  quest  of  work,  but  that 
a  fair  proportion  also  are  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  employment 
whenever  they  can  find  vacancies  which  do  not  require  too  laborious 
physical  exertion.  The  sincerity  of  the  desire  for  occupation  may 
often  be  relied  on  when  the  candidate  is  accompanied  on  his  rounds 
by  wife  and  family.  However,  the  Isbmaelite  instinct  is  rarely 
repressed  for  a  longer  pericMl  than  three  or  four  months  ;  whilst  illness 
or  reduction  of  pay  affords  ready  excuse  for  throwing  up  some  railway 
appointment  which  you  had  sought  for  your  proifgi  at  the  cost  of  much 
humiliation  on  your  own  part,  and  which  had  been  bestow^ed  with  a 
grumbling  forecast  of  **  how  it  would  be  "  on  the  part  of  the  grantor 
of  the  office.  One  of  these  men,  who  was  possessed  of  some  technical 
knowledge,  succeeded  in  gaining,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  a  locomotive  fireman's  post  worth  eighty  rupees 
a  month,  with  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  rise  in  pay  ;  yet  in  three 
months'  time  he  was  again  on  the  tramp,  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
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hifl  occupation !     Still  there  are  many  who  really  would  work,  if  work 
could  be  had. 

A  sample  of  character  such  as  appertains  to  these  our  outcast 
relatives  is  offered  to  the  study  of  the  Grovemment  chaplain  in  India 
most  days  of  his  life.  Not  oiJy  when  located  in  the  great  cities,  but 
when  stationed  in  remote  cantonments  up  country,  the  pcuire  holds  a 
continuous  reception  of  East  Indian  visitors.  When  you  come  in 
from  a  round  of  official  calls,  or  from  the  never-ceasing  duty  at  the 
cemetery  with  the  shots  o'er  the  last-dead  soldier  still  sounding  in 
your  ears,  of  a  surety  there  awaits  you  in  the  verandah  the  well- 
known  form,  lithe  and  lean,  and  carefully  buttoned  up.  As  he  lurks 
amid  the  lime-washed  pillars^  most  respectfully  does  he  salute  you  by 
lifting  his  enormous  sun-hat.  You  stalk  by,  rapidly  making  for  the 
inner  regions,  apparentiy  absorbed  in  thoughtful  calculation.  And 
then  inevitably  appears  your  native  servant  tendering  most  gentiy  to 
your  notice  a  dirty  slip  of  paper,  and  gloomily  you  read  thereon  in 
rounded  pencil-hand  the  name  of  the  hat-wearer,  "  Constantino 
Burrows."  You  step  forth  to  your  visitor,  who  receives  you  in  the 
verandah  deprecatingly,  yet  with  a  mixture  of  friendly  assurance. 
He  produces  from  his  inner  pocket  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  he 
softly  begs  to  expound  to  you.  Thence  it  generally  appears  that  your 
visitor  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  chance  of  obtaining 
certain  employment  on  a  certain  railway  somewhere  on  the  borders 
of  Biluchistan,  about  1160  miles  distant  from  where  you  and  he  now 
stand  conversing.  However,  the  main  perplexity  is  that  he  has  no 
pecuniary  means  for  reaching  the  scene  of  the  proposed  lucrative 
appointment.  He  ventures  to  suggest  that  you  of  your  well-known 
kindness  might  possibly  supply  him  with  the  price  of  his  railway- 
ticket,  say,  half  the  way  thither.  But  is  he  sure  of  gaining  the 
post  if  he  gets  there  ?  Well,  he  heard  there  were  two  or  three 
vacancies  at  the  place  a  month  ago.  Poor  fellow !  But  then,  you 
:ask,  why  did  he  throw  up  his  last  situation,  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
grime- washed  letters  ?  **  I  was  sick,  so  I  took  leave ;  and  then  they 
filled  up  the  post."  "  Have  you  any  family  ?  "  "Oh  yes  !  They 
have  come  here  with  me ;  they  are  waiting  outside — my  wife  and 
three  children."  "  Bless  me  !  Where  have  you  brought  them  fix)m  ?  " 
"  They  came  in  the  train  with  me  last  night  from  Dinapore ;  the 
chaplain  there  gave  us  tickets  as  far  as  this."  *'But  why  bring 
them  on  such  a  madcap  expedition — such  an  expense  ?  You  should 
go  alone.*'  **  How  can  I  do  that  ?  Where  are  they  to  stay  ?  They 
can  only  go  with  me."  And  thence  it  is  made  evident  to  you  that 
you  are  expected  to  frank,  not  only  the  petitioner,  but  his  whole 
family  half  the  way  by  rail  to  Biluchistan.  Happily  railway  travel- 
ling, third-class,  is  a  cheap  item  in  India.  You  agree  to  pay  ten 
rupees  towards  the  journey — a  heavy  draw  on  your  charity  purse. 
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He  assents ;  but  adds :  "  There  is  the  tikka  gdri  (cab)  from  the  station 
to  tills  house ? "  ''*'1l\xq  tikka  f/dril**  yoa  exclaim;  "what  did  you 
want  with  that  ?  You  could  easily  have  walked — it  is  not  two  miles. 
I  really  won't  pay  for  it."  **  How  could  I  walk  tkrougli  the  sun  with 
my  family  ?  "  is  the  reply ;  and  so  does  this  beggar  who  rides  in  his 
carriage  extract  at  length  from  your  pocket  a  rupee  and  a  half  farther, 
and  d^^part  with  his  starved  and  miserable  belongings  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  from  your  dwelling. 

Destitute  though  the  stroller  of  this  class  may  be,  he  is  seen  to  be 
comparatively  well  cared  for  when  the  condition  of  the  herds  of  non- 
looomotive  Eurasians  living  in  the  chief  Indian  cities  is  examined. 
It  is  from  these  deplorable  creatures  that  the  ''  bitter  cry  '*  may  be 
truly  said  to  rise  up.  Their  poverty  is  so  unutterable,  their  energy 
and  enterprise  so  extinct,  their  moral  sense  so  low,  that  they  really 
form  the  bulk  of  unwrought  refuse  material  which  is  taxing  the  hearts 
and  the' ingenuity  of  our  less  noisy  social  reformers  in  Bengal  to  deal 
with. 

Personally  I  can  only  expound  the  numbers,  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  these  pariah  folk  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Calcutta ;  althongb 
I  am  assured  the  state  of  the  kindred  commnnities  in  Bombay  and 
Madras  is  almost  as  hopeless,  and  the  problem  of  their  reformation 
equally  urgent.  A  few  statistics  may  stand  first.  In  the  city  of 
Calcutta  there  exist  some  21,000  Eurasians,  and  of  these,  as  I  have 
remarked,  some  7000  live  in  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty.  About 
1400  of  the  latter  number  manage  to  keep  themselves  in  ordinary 
times  above  the  lowest  level  of  actual  pauperism,  or  of  complete 
dependence  on  charitable  aid.  The  5600  remaining  look  for  their 
maintenance  solely  to  the  private  alms  and  public  charities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

The  residents  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  India — the  City  of  Palaces 
— are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  complete  strangers  to  the  visits 
of  the  importunate  official  known  in  the  mother  country  as  the 
collector  of  the  poor  rate.  No  rates  whatever  are  levied  in  Calcutta 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Those  who  are  in  need,  including  those 
who  cannot  as  well  as  those  who  will  not  work,  depend  for  subsistence 
wholly  on  funded  charities  and  on  the  voluntary  alms  of  the  citizens. 
And  it  must  be  heartily  conceded  that  few  communities  in  the  civilised 
world  are  so  systematically  generous  and  even  lavish  in  their  gifts  of 
benevolence  as  are  the  good  folk  of  Calcutta.  I  am  refening,  of 
course,  t/O  the  English  colony  in  the  place  ;  and  as  one  who  has  had 
aomething  to  do  with  the  collection  and  administration  of  charity 
there,  I  can  freely  say  that  people  at  home  would  little  dream  of 
contributing  month  after  month  the  substantial  sums  which  Govem- 
mc*nt  officers  and  Briti&h  merchants  make  a  habit  of  bestowing  towards 
philanthropic   and   other   good   purposes.       In   aid   of  religious   and 
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charitable  objects,  few  bigh-placed  ci^iliana  and  leading  merchants 
contribate  all  round  less  than  1200  rupees  a  year.  Many  others, 
with  comparatively  small  incomes^  beslow  in  subscriptiona  to  institu*- 
tions  and  in  alms  at  least  thirty  rupees  a  month ,  roughly  equivalent 
to  £30  per  annum.  A  roan  of  such  charities  in  an  English  town 
would  indeed  bear  rank  as  a  philanthropist  of  the  first  water.  The 
channels  into  which  these  streamlets  of  benerolence  are  principally 
directed  and  the  outflow  therefrom  will  be  presently  set  forth ;  but  it 
may  be  at  once  premised  that  the  bulk  of  these  waters  of  charity 
senre  to  keep  afloat  the  destitute  Eurasian  populaae  of  the  city. 

As  I  have  remarked  above,  there  ia  in  Calcutta  no  system  of  poor 
rate,  and  no  semblance  of  compulsory  exactions  in  support  of  the 
outcast  and  needy.  Moreover j  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  voluntary 
.offerings  are  utilised,  as  we  have  noted,  for  tb©  support  of  Eurasian 
.families.  It  may  be,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  curioeity  and 
wonderment  to  learn  what  is  done  for  the  Hindu  and  Mo^ulman 
poor.  A  city  with  a  population  of  over  760^000  must  indeed  swarm 
with  indigents  of  these  the  resident  and  predominant  races ;  never- 
theless, apart  from  professional  and  religious  beggars,  little  of  want 
or  squalor  amongst  natives  proper  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Calcutta.  One  usual  explanation  is  that  in  normal  times  the  Oriental 
denizens  of  this  and  other  large  Indian  cities  are  nearly  all  fairly  well 
employed,  and  that  none  save  the  incapacitated  and  imbecile  are 
plunged  in  any  desperate  straits  of  poverty.  But,  beyond  and  outside 
such  explanations,  the  whole  ceases  to  be  matter  for  wonderment 
when  the  marvellous  freemasonry  of  the  Hindu  family  system  is  borne 
in  mind.  A  Hindu  in  good  employ  is  not  only  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  wife  and  children,  but  also  for  that  of 
his  parent  and  brothers  should  they  be  out  of  work ;  and  not  only  for 
these,  but  also  for  his  brothers'  wives  and  children  ;  and  not  only  for 
these,  but  also  for  uncles,  cousins,  and  apparently  any  proximate 
kindred  who  may  lay  claim  to  his  bounty.  Naturally,  in  these  huge 
family  circles,  there  are  invariably  several  bread-winners,  and  each 
one  seems  liable  and  ready  to  contribute  to  the  assistance  of,  or  per- 
haps wholly  to  support,  the  incapable  items,  or  those  who  are  for  the 
time  unprofitable  members.  Sometimes  in  the  households  of  the 
high-caste  such  claims  are  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  common 
residential  mansion  where  the  several  brothers  and  other  kin,  with  the 
respective  offspring,  form  a  family  rookery,  sharing  the  general  expenses, 
so  far  as  each  adult  male  member  is  a  solvent  personage.  Thus  I  was 
once  informed  by  a  Bengali  babu-clerk — a  Brahmin  by  caste — that 
his  residence  sheltered  forty  souls ;  and,  pathetically,  he  added  that 
he  could  never  obtain  due  rest  for  his  tired  brain  by  reason  of  the 
uproar  arising  from  nineteen  babies  and  very  young  children  stored 
within  the  place !     The  result  of  a  system  so  social  and  large-hearted 
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is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  individuals  concerned,  but  also  affects  the 
pnbllc  welfare,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  relieving  the  community  at 
large  frona  what  would  otherwise  prove  an  overwhelming  burden,  if 
**  coming  on  the  parish ''  had  in  any  sorfc  developed  into  a  native 
^custom.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  from  the  relieving  charities, 
however,  is  assigned  to  the  use  of  necessitous  natives ;  but  so  small 
appears  the  demand  for  such  aid  that  the  Native  Committee  of  the 
leading  charitable  society  in  Calcutta  does  not  ordinarily  distribute 
-even  one-third  of  the  amount  allotted  to  it  for  the  purpose. 

Let  me  now  sketch  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  snbmerged 
Eurasians  in  this  Hindu  metrojx)lis,  at  the  same  time  explaining  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  their  condition  and  prospects  compare  so  un- 
favourably with  those  of  their  Hindu  fellow-citizens  of  corresponding 
fiocial  level.  We  can  then  appreciate  the  better  a  brief  statement  of 
what  has  been^  and  is  being,  done  to  help  and  to  raise  them ;  whence 
•^e  may  pass  to  the  final  consideration  of  the  various  plans  and 
'suggestions  for  improving  upon  the  older  methods,  and  for  making 
their  lot  a  less  bitter  one  by  the  only  durable  means — namely,  sneh 
OS  shall  inspire  self-help  and  self-development. 


The  Slums  of  Calcutta. 

We  wOl  go  visit  our  woe-begone  relative  in  the  den  where  he  lurks ; 
-and  thus  will  his  haunts,  habits,  opinions,  and  character  be  the  more 
vividly  and  personally  impressed  upon  us.  In  so  doing,  we  should  begin 
fhj  realising  that  we  have  in  this  great  capital  of  oor  Indian  Empire 
»ne  of  the  most  incongruous  cities  in  the  world ;  and  for  this  reason. 
It  IB  an  extensive  place  of  teeming  population  in  an  Oriental  land 
tenanted  mainly  by  an  Oriental  people  ;  and  yet  it  is  totally  different 
from  other  Oriental  cities,  in  that  it  has  been  laid  out  in  European 
and  almost  English  style.  With  its  many  wide  streets,  its  long  winding 
thoroughfares,  its  cross-streets  and  off-shoots,  its  lanes  and  courts  and 
alleys,  Calcutta  is  in  general  plan  and  arrangement  for  all  the  world 
iike  an  overgrown  town  in  England.  It  is  very  like  Liverpool,  in 
fact — at  least  in  its  southern  half.  And  yet  so  many  Oriental  features 
remain,  or  have  been  introdnced  by  its  vast  Eastern  populace — 
bazaars,  verandahed  dwellings,  overhanging  balconies,  collections  of 
native  huts  crowded  in  between  the  larger  bouses— that  it  resembles 
no  other  place  existent.  At  one  time  yon  might — bot  for  the  colour 
of  the  people — imagine  yourself  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  or  in 
Scotland  Road,  Liverpool ;  and,  a  little  later,  you  are  apparently 
threading  your  way  through  the  midgt  of  the  most  characteristic 
quarters  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  In  driving  down  Bow  Bazaar, 
Calcutta,  the  vision  of  an  old  street  in  Soho,  now  altered  and  widened, 
lias  frequently  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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Leaving  the  great  boulevard  known  as  Chowringhi,  with  itR  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  palatial  mansions,  fronted  by  the  magnificent 
Calcntta  maidao,  diversiBed  with  well -shaded  drives,  and  stretching 
down  to  the  river  side — -leaving  luxury,  prosperity,  and  health  fulness^ 
in  fact,  and  where,  of  cotirae,  dwells  the  Englishman  of  quality — we 
will  penetrate  behind  the  great  honses^  and  past  the  grand  mnnicipal 
market;  and  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  entrenched  in  a  fine  field 
for  '*  dnmEDing/'  Behind  the  compound  surrounding  the  Free 
School — an  institution  to  be  mentioned  again — lies  a  verj  queer  region 
indeed.  Turn  up  this  by-lane — ^CoUinga  Bazaar  is  the  name,  though 
it  can  boast  no  shops  or  ba&aar.  Here  we  shall  have  to  encounter  a 
legolar  colony  of  prostitutesj  with  representatives  from  eveiy  European 
and  Asiatic  ooiintiy,  eave  that  of  the  land  we  are  in.  The  denizens 
of  each  house  seem  to  be  nsuaDy  seated  in  the  verandah,  or  evea  on 
the  pavement.  A  bevy  of  Japanese  girls  are  ranged,  laughing  but 
deooroiia,  in  this  doorway.  Here  are  some  Italians  in  the  verandah  ; 
and  there,  coolly  planted  in  a  wicker-chair,  sits  a  heavy  German  young 
woman  assiduously  sewing  or  knittings  There  is  apparently  no  unruli- 
ness  or  annoyance  to  passers-by^  yet  the  sad  trade  to  which  they 
belong  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  As  we  are  informed » the  ranks  of  these 
unhappy  ones  are  only  very  occasionally  recruited  from  the  Enraman 


Out  from  this  street,  and  from  many  adjacent  lanes,  run  a  series  of 
alleys  or  passages.     YHiile  the  streets  are  kept  fairly  swept  and  ficee 

from  the  ranker  odours,  np  these  narrow  outlets  we  shall  encounter 
both  filth  and  the  foulest  of  flavours.  Yet  to  reach  the  objects  of 
our  quest,  we  must  penetrate  the  passages,  fearing  neither.  Workers 
in  the  East-end  slums  of  London  can  form  only  a  faint  conception 
of  the  stinks  which  the  habits  and  the  intense  heat  of  thb  Indian  land 
can  generate,  particularly  when  confined  as  here  in  stagnant  alleys. 
While  peregrinating  some  Italian  town,  we  have  all  of  ns  caught  an 
evil  whiff  of  that  same  brew  perhaps,  but  the  real  concentrated 
undiluted  flavour  reeks  only  from  out  of  an  Asiatic  gutter-lane. 

The  walls  on  either  side  these  passages  will  be  found  to  be  of  mis- 
cellaneous  composition — mud  and  straw  and  brushwood;  and  they 
form  in  truth  the  outer  shell  of  the  dwellings  we  are  in  search  of. 
Some  distance  up,  an  opening  is  seen  in  the  wall,  and  through  that 
we  are  admitted  into  a  rude  sort  of  square  or  courtyard,  round  which 
are  ranged  various  huts,  each  roofed  with  clay  and  old  plantain  leaves 
and  brushwood.  This  is  our  destination.  We  have  reached  one  of 
the  JdntJioIs,  or  residential  yards,  where  the  low-class  Eurasians  abide. 
Further  along  the  passage  other  openings  give  ingress  to  many  sinular 
dens — veritable  nests  harbouring  an  incredible  number  of  hungry  birds 
of  prey — human  birds  we  mean,  though  indeed  the  kites  and  crows 
which  feed  on  offal  throughout  Calcutta  are  as  plenteous  in  the  yardf 
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fts  the  human  bipeds.  Koch  kinlhal  contains  three,  four,  or  five  hnts ; 
and  in  each  hut  herd  together  more  of  the  human  and  animal  creution 
than  one  would  dare  to  picture  boxed  up  oq  hot  nights  within. 
Admitted  inside  any  of  thfse  lairs,  we  shall  find  the  place  cosier  and 
lees  dirty  than  we  might  have  expected.  At  least  one  division  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  two  or  more  room  a,  will  be 
noticed.  The  partition,  however,  made  of  coarse  rice  straw  and 
other  rubtish,  is  more  like  that  used  for  separating  the  stalls  in 
a  stable  than  a  regular  walL  As  to  the  furniture,  it  consists 
almost  wholly  of  beds  and  mats — no  chairs  ;  for  the  inmates, 
European  though  they  claim  to  be,  prefer  to  squat  a  la  Hindu  on 
their  turned-up  heels  and  ankles.  The  beds  are  on  rude  low  frame- 
works (cfunjmhi)^  with  one  perhaps  made  up  on  a  couple  of  packing 
cases — a  bed  of  state  for  the  chief  lady  of  the  house,  who  may  be 
grandmother,  mother-in-law,  or  the  eldest  resident  female  claiming 
respect  in  the  establishment.  She  is  generally  to  be  fonod  in  bed, 
either  from  choice  or  from  infirmity  ;  and,  if  she  can  speak  English, 
talks  with  an  air  of  decayed  gentility,  from  the  dignity  of  which  her 
uncouth  bedding  and  robings  do  little  to  detract. 

In  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  these  kinthals  there  is  apparent 
a  curious  admixture  of  native  and  of  old-time  English  habits.  Many, 
however,  can  only  use  the  Hindustani  language  ;  this  ignorance  of 
even  a  single  sentence  of  English  being  remarkable  in  folk  who  tako 
pride  in  claiming  European  descent.  They  receive  a  visit  from  an 
Englishman  with  much  ceremony  and  pleasure^  hastily  hiding  the 
native  hubble-bubble  which  even  Eurasian  women  cannot  resist  using. 
The  Hindu  patriarchal  system  has  been  so  far  adopted,  in  that 
relatives  of  every  possible  kinship  herd  together  under  the  same  roof. 
^eir  food  is  perhaps  better,  and  certainly  more  *'  meaty/'  than  that 
of  real  natives ;  third-class  mutton  and  goat,  to  be  had  sometimes  at 
less  than  Id.  a  pound,  being  commonly  eaten  in  preference  to  the 
Hindu  vegetarian  diet.  They  are  so  evidently,  so  wretchedly  poor 
that  a  rupee  is  received  from  a  visitor  with  infinite  gratitude  and  eyes 
the  eager  glisten  in  which  cannot  be  concealed.  In  religion  four-fifths 
of  the  members  of  these  communities  are  Roman  Catholics, 

But  wherefore  need  this  abject  poverty  exist?  If  the  Hindu 
coolie  can  obtain  work  sufficiently  paid  for  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
why — it  may  be  asked — cannot  these  poor  creatures  ?  First,  let  it 
be  known,  there  are  a  want  of  energy  and  an  hereditary  languor 
which  have  become  almost  a  disease  in  the  half-caste.  Secondly, 
they  have  not,  of  a  surety,  either  the  physical  strength  or  the  stamina 
to  encounter  unremitting  manual  toil  day  after  day  beneath  a  tropical 
sun,  such  as  the  Hindu  lower  classes  readily  undertake.  Although 
bom  and  bred  in  the  climate,  their  small  modicum  of  European  blood 
replaces  that  something  which  suetains  a  thoroughbred  native  in  his 
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heavy  labour  on  the  hottest  day.  Thirdly,  the  pay  accepted  by  a 
Hindu  and  sufficient  to  supply  his  frugal  wants — perhaps  two  annas 
to  four  annas  per  diem — would  not  ordinarily  be  ade^^nate  to  the 
purchase  of  the  food  indispensable  t^  a  Eurasian  undergoing  daily 
toil.  He  requires  additional  nourishment  to  balance  the  waste  which 
work  inyolves.  And,  moreoverj  he  lacks  the  thrift  which  enables 
even  a  coolie,  with  a  daily  wage  of  three  annas,  to  lay  by  for  a  day  of 
sickness  or  enforced  idleness,  Kouithly,  the  Eurasian  outcast  is 
generally  hopelessly  in  debt.  On  the  whole,  accordingly^  to  compete 
in  the  lowest  walks  of  the  labour  market  with  the  Hindu  would  affo: 
only  a  sorry  chance  to  the  half-hearted  East  Indian. 

In  that  grade  which  is  one  degre«:^  above  that  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
kinthalsy  the  same  want  of  settled  purpose  and  improvidence  are  still 
the  bane  of  the  class<  To  these  failings  is  added  an  absurd  belief  iu 
the  degradation  of  any  sort  of  manual  labour^  even  domestic  labour 
for  themselves  in  their  own  dwellings.  A  Eurasian  of  fair  education, 
who  used  to  visit  me  monthly  to  receive  some  trifling  help,  once  gave 
me  a  detailed  account  of  his  domestic  expenditure.  The  man,  who 
had  a  wife  but  no  family,  earned  on  an  average  twenty-seven  rupees 
a  month.  Out  of  this  he  had  food  and  house  rent  to  provide  for 
himself  and  consort.  Nevertheless,  eleven  of  bis  twent^y-seven  rupees 
were  spent  on  servants — six  rupees  to  a  cookj  two  rupees  to  a  washer- 
Tvoman,  two  to  a  sweeper,  one  to  a  hhifiti  or  water-carrier — ^leaving 
only  sixteen  for  rent  and  victuals^  To  the  suggestion  that  his  wife 
might  act  as  cook,  the  indignant  reply  was  :  *'  How  can  she  ?  She 
never  learnt."  '*  Why,  if  I  had  only  twenty-seven  rupees  a  month,  I 
certainly  should  not  lay  out  six  of  them  on  a  cook,  I  should  cook 
my  own  food  in  some  way."  That  was  my  rejoinder ;  only  to  be  met 
with  an  incredulous  smile  from  this  poor  weak  specimen  of  a  man 
who,  though  earning  less  than  £30  per  annum,  and  in  absolute  want, 
thought  it  more  reasonable  to  waste  nearly  half  of  the  pittance  on 
hired  help  than  that  his  wife  should  degrade  herself  by  cooking  their 
food  and  washing  a  few  ragged  garments.  Yet  there  was  no 
degradation,  be  it  observed,  in  his  monthly  petition  for  my  alms ! 


^ 
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Present  Methods  of  Help. 


Much  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  much  more  is  being  done  at  the 
present  day,  in  aid  of  these  unstable  and  necessitous  people.  And  yet, 
as  we  shall  see,  even  more  might  be  accomplished  in  their  behalf  by  view- 
ing them  less  as  mere  miserable  objects  of  charity,  and  more  as  respon- 
sible persons  to  be  galvanised  somehow  into  self-dependence.  All  the 
methods  of  assistance  now  in  vogue  take  the  form  of  direct  gift45  and  pen* 
fiions  bestowed  as  alma.  The  chief  agency  for  this  distribution  in  Calcutta 
is  known  as  the  District  Charitable  Society,  which  performs  voluntarily 
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ost  o£  the  functions  which  in  England  are  carried  out  by  workhouse 
and  Poor  Laws.  This  association  was  founded  by  Bishop  Turner 
fifty-one  years  ago  out  of  pity  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor 
eemi-Europeans,  and  has  at  length  been  developed  into  an  elaborate 
engine  of  philanthropy,  worked  with  real  system  and  with  as  little 
waste  steam  aa  can  be.  Without  entering  into  details,  I  may  mention 
that  the  Society  is  fed  in  funds  partly  from  the  generous  private 
donations  already  referred  to,  partly  from  a  small  Government  grant, 
but  mainly  from  certain  princely  legacies  which  have  been  bequeathed 
to  it,  and  which  now  amount  to  a  capitalised  sum  of  744,000  rupees. 
The  income  thus  derived  is  expended  partly  in  regular  monthly  doles 
to  thonsands  of  Eurasians,  partly  in  supporting  a  leper  asylum  and 
an  almshouse,  which  are  managed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Society, 
and  are  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  poor 
relieved  receive  perhaps  twt>  or  three  rupees  each  per  month,  some 
with  families  getting  Rve  rupeea  Small  though  these  gratuities  may 
appear  for  the  support  of  human  beings  who  have  generally  no  other 
means,  nevertheless  the  Society  in  this  way  manages  to  get  rid  of 
some  80,000  rupees  per  annum.  I  say  that  most  of  the  recipients 
have  no  other  means ;  but  it  may  not  be  so,  as  there  also  exists  in 
Calcutta  a  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  with  a  large 
income »  whose  operations  are  perfectly  secret.  As  the  District  Charitable 
Society  relieves  all  Eoman  Catholic  applicants  as  well  as  the  rest, 
many  of  the  former  must  draw  double  allowances.  Afber  this  fashion, 
in  fine,  do  the  good  people  of  Calcutta  maintain  a  standing  army  of 
mendicant  half-castes  in  number  approaching  5000.  So  much  for 
almsgiving,  which  it  will  be  noted  is  conducted  on  quite  a  wholesale 
le  ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  system,  bad  aa  it  looks, 

uld  be  altered.  Healthier,  indeed,  are  the  numerous  other  charities — 
the  three  great  schools  for  Eurasian  children,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  the  Calcutta  Free  School,  where  over  100  boys  and  girls  are 
not  only  educated,  but  fed  and  clothed  also,  the  expenditure  averaging 
71,000  rupees  per  annum.  Another  charitable  venture  must  also  be 
commended — a  workroom  for  Eurasian  women,  where  female  trades 
are  taught,  and  work  is  provided,  and  wages  paid  for  its  execution, 
Thi«,  the  idea  of  a  benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  L.  P*  Pugh,  is  deserving  of 
infinite  extension. 


The  LiRfJEK  Hope  for  the  Future. 

Once  agtdn,  then,  we  must  revert  to  the  question — What  shall  we 
do  with  them  ?  To  go  on  propagating  and  nourishing  an  ever-mcreaaing 
race  of  hereditary  paupers  and  sturdy  beggars  seems  too  appalling  to 
think  of.  And  lessons  in,  and  even  compulsion  towards,  self-help  are 
onr  only  refuge  therefrom.     Government,  however,  would  do  well  to 
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reoonsider  the  policy  whicli  it  has  liitLerto  adopted  in  dealing  with 
these  people.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Indian  E^Eecutive 
stands  morally  in  loco  parenik  to  the  Eurasian  race ;  and  if  India  is 
to  be  administered  as  far  m  practicable  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawful 
inhabitants,  then  the  Eurasian  has  an  equal  claim  with  the  Hindu  and 
Mussulman  for  fair  treatment.  Nay,  his  claim  comes  firit,  for  not 
only  is  he  a  son  of  the  Indian  soil,  but  he  is  also  a  descendant  from 
those  who  won  India  for  England,  and  who  have  brought  the  blessings 
of  safety  of  life  and  property  to  the  natives  themselves.  Why  then  do 
we  find  still  prevailing  the  iniquitous  system  of  weeding  out  firom 
subordinate  Government  ofiBces  the  Eurasian  clerks  in  bulk  merely  to 
substitute  Hindu  etnployfis?  This  unwarrantable  policy  of  race- 
favouritism  has  in  recent  years  been  especially  carried  out  in  the  Post 
Office  service,  from  which  large  bodies  of  Eurasian  clerks  have  been 
ejected  because  the  Hindu  preferred  his  own  caste-fellows  to  work 
with  I  Why,  I  ask,  h  the  Hindu's  preference  to  weigh  agaiuat  the 
Eurasian's  bare  necessities  ? 

One  other  great  opening  for  the  unemployed  of  even  the  lowesl 
ranks  has  been  often  discussed  in  India,  and  it  will  seem  strange  to 
the  reader  at  home  that  its  propriety  should  still  remain  a  qnestioni 
The  whole  Indian  army  is  rigidly  closed  against  this  unf ortanal^ 
race. 

No  Eurasian  in  India  is  permitted  to  enter  the  military  servioe* 
Tens  of  thousands  of  the  heathen  natives  of  the  land  obtain  employe 
ment,  clothing,  and  pay,  as  soldiers  of  our  Queen,  yet  the  Christian 
natives — the  Eurasians — however  eager  to  serve,  are  shut  out.  Hindu 
converts  to  Christianity,  though  refused  enlistment  as  combatant 
soldiers,  are  yet  allowed  to  join  as  bandsmen  to  regiments,  but  the 
down-trodden  half-caste  is  denied  all  place.*  The  injustice  of  this 
system  has  led  to  proposals  being  made,  more  urgently  than  ever  of 
late,  that  several  special  Eurasian  regiments  should  be  inaugurated. 
Such  military  employ  would  open  a  fine  field  for  "  betterment "  to 
hundreds  of  loafers  and  mendicants.  For  these  the  discipline  and 
regular  habits  involved  in  a  soldier's  career  would  be  as  true  an 
earthly  salvation  as  the  food  and  clothing  and  pay.  That  something 
will  presently  be  done  in  this  direction  is  now  extremely  probable. 
Two  regiments  or  battalions  of  East  Indians  in  Bengal  might  relieve 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  of  nearly  2000  outcasts,  developing  many  of 
these  ultimately  into  profitable  members  of  the  community.  An 
elaboration  of  the  scheme  has  been  recently  proposed  in  the  colunms 
of  the  leading  journal  of  India,  the  Englishman,  whereby  a  regular 
system  of  provident  stoppages  from  the  pay  of  private  soldiers  would 
be  introduced,  which  would  yield  to  each  Eurasian  upon  his  discharge 
after  fifteen  years*  service  a  business  capital  of  perhaps  1000  rupees^ 
*  However,  the  bandmasters  of  native  regiments  are  freqnentlj  Buiaaiam. 
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Upon  theee  and  other  particular  schemes,  however,  my  Bpace  forbids 
me  entering.  But  all  such  tend  to  give  Holution  to  the  vexed 
problem. 

As  to  the  general  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  thrift  and  self- 
help,  that  task  has  now  become  the  special  mission  of  a  society  formed 
with  the  design  of  furthering  Eurasian  interests,  under  the  title  of 
the  *'  Anglo-Indian  and  Eurasian  ^Vssociation."  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
created  on  the  lines  of  the  trades  union  in  England,  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  has  lately  acquired  a  wholesome  influence  witb  the  oom- 
raunity.  Tlie  interests  of  the  class  are  warmly  pushed,  and  moreover 
the  association  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  benefit  society  to  its 
members.  Such  a  nnion  as  this  might  accomplish  wonders  in  im- 
parting verve  and  tone  to  a  race  naturally  spiritless  in  fibre.  Happily  its 
immediate  prospects  are  in  the  hands  of  a  roan  of  singular  energy,  and 
pofisesaed  of  a  real  talent  for  organisation.  To  this  gentleman,  indeed, 
an  Englishman — the  Rev.  S.  B.  Taylor,  Senior  Government  Chaplain 
— the  present  position  and  success  of  the  society  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  due.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  outside  the  community 
who  have  made  the  Eurasian's  cause  his  own.  Bat  so  far  only  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  which  it  is  hoped  to  cultivate  is  ripening.  The 
kernel- — the  bulk  of  the  race — remains  as  yet  imtouched  to  enthuaiasm 
or  fresh  life.  But  if  these,  the  degraded  denizens  of  the  Calcutta 
kijUhals,  form  the  looked-for  fruit,  my  metaphor  will  hardly  carry 
further.  For  there  the  fruit  seems  already  rotted  or  decaying,  and 
idmost  demands  a  miracle  to  produce  revivification.  However^  there 
can  be  at  least  an  ingrafting  of  manliness  and  self-respect  which  shall 
affect  the  rising  generation,  for  whom  their  Christianity  and  a  genuine 
racial  esprit  ih  corps  will  in  themselves  do  much  in  any  future 
atniggle  for  existence, 

Graham  Sandberg. 


WHY   DO   NONCONFORMISTS   FOLLOW 
MR.  GLADSTONE? 


THE  first  answer  to  tbis  qnestion  that  would  be  giyen  by  Unionists 
generally  would  be  to  deny  that  Nonconformists  do  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone.  They  would  boldly  assert  that  all  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  Nonconformity  has  revolted  against  the  veteran  statesman, 
alienated  by  his  wild  scheme  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 
The  reasoning  which  leads  up  to  this  opinion  is  extremely  simple, 
but  not  equally  conclusive.  The  first  step  is  to  set  up  Unionism  as  a 
decisive  test  of  intellectual  power  and  patriotic  sentiment.  Whoever 
will  pronounce  its  shibboleths  is  a  wise  man,  a  sound  Liberal,  a  8inc<*re 
patriot.  The  inference  is  obvious.  Que  votUez-vous  f  All  that  is 
worth  taking  into  account  in  Nonconformity  is  hostile  to  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  if  it  was  not,  it  would  show  that  it  had  lost  every  claim 
to  consideration  and  respect.  Of  course  this  has  its  weight  with 
certain  minds.  Naturally  men  desire  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
and  when  they  are  assured  that  they  are  all  of  one  party,  numbers 
gravitate  to  that  favoured  company.  To  those  who  are  able  to  pre- 
serve any  calmness  of  judgment  the  representation  is  a  trifle  ludicrous, 
but  it  serves  the  purpose  so  well  that  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
repeated,  that  the  true  moral  power  of  Nonconformity  is  opposed  to 
Home  Rule  and  to  the  aged  Liberal  chief,  who  was  content  to  lead  a 
weak  band  into  the  wilderness,  and  to  spend  there  the  closing  years 
of  an  illustrious  life,  with  the  one  desire  of  doing  justice  to  an 
oppressed  people,  and  so  healing  a  feud  which  is  full  of  menace  to 
the  Empire  itself.  After  the  daring  assertion  of  the  Times  that,  since 
the  schism  in  the  Nationalist  ranks,  the  Unionists  are  probably  the 
most  numerous  party  in  Ireland,  it  may  even  be  said  that  they  form 
a  numerical  majority  among  Nonconformists.  But  we  have  so  often 
been  told  that  to  them  belongs  the  intellectual  and  moral  predominance 
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that  tlie  qaeation  which  I  am  proposing  to  answer  will  doubtless  be 
voted  as  not  only  super:Siious,  bat  positively  misleading. 

With  this  preliminary  discussion,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we 
should  long  be  delayed.  It  is  not  suggested  that  all  Nonoonformista 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  followers  of  !Mr.  Gladstone,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  intention  of  depreciating  the  influence  of  some  who  have  ranged 
themselves  among  his  opponents.  There  is  indeed  reasonabJe  objection 
to  the  diplomas  of  honour  which  are  so  freely  conferred  upon  men  whose 
emiDence  was  unknown  to  their  friends  until  it  was  proclaimed  by 
Unionist  journals.  But  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  underrate  the 
gravity  of  a  division,  when  among  its  leaders  are  names  as  distinguished 
as  John  15 right,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  and  Henry  Allon  among 
those  who  are  dead,  and  R.  W.  Dale  among  those  who  remain  and 
mamtain  their  hostility.  The  last  name  alone  represents  a  potent 
force — 80  potent,  indeed,  that  the  marvel  is  that  its  influence  has  not 
been  felt  even  more  extensively.  Assuredly  nothing  but  an  over- 
powering sense  of  right  could  have  led  such  a  large  proportion  of 
Congregationalists  to  separate  themselves  from  a  leader  so  honoured 
and  beloved.  What  the  separation  has  cost  eome  of  us  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say,  and  I  allude  to  it  in  passing  only  as  an  answer  to 
those  who  insinuate  that  our  political  attitude  is  merely  servile  devo- 
tion to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  differences  of  opinion  in  our  own  ranks 
as  to  Home  Rule  show  the  independence  with  which  our  judgments 
kave  been  formed.  But  however  serious  they  may  be,  it  is  undeniabl© 
that  Mr,  Gladstone  retains  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  Non- 
conformist Liberals.  There  are  and  always  have  been  Nonconformists 
who  were  not  Liberals,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  extremely  active 
in  opposition  to  Liberalism,  Sir  George  Chubb,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  Nonconformist  Unionism,  is  a  man  of  this  type.  There  ia 
nothing  new  in  his  Tory  attitude.  What  is  new  is  that  he  finds 
himself  in  association  with  a  number  of  Nonconformists  on  a  political 
platform.  He  and  his  school  are  perfectly  consistent  in  their  action, 
but,  though  they  properly  describe  themselves  as  Nonconformists, 
it  ia  fair  to  remember  that  they  have  never  been  associated  with 
political  Nonconformity.  They  are  not  seceders  driven  from  our 
ranks  by  the  Home  Rule  policy,  and,  as  we  are  dealing  only  with 
those  who  hold  that  Liberal  creed  which  has  commanded  the  alle- 
giance of  the  great  body  of  Nonconform ists,  they  do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  paper,  which  deals  with  political  Dissenters  only. 

Of  these,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  vast  majority  belong  to  the 
Liberal  party,  and  that  they  are  the  most  staunch  and  reliable  section 
of  that  party.  To  what  extent  the  development  of  the  labour  party 
may  affect  their  relative  strength  can  hardly  be  forecast,  and  wiU, 
in  fact,  largely  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  identify  them- 
selves, as  they  seem  prepared  to  do,  with  social  reforms.    At  all  eventa. 
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part,  I  have  viewed  this  tendency  to  treat  the  question  of  Church 
Establishments  as  one  of  Local  Option  with  considerable  anxiety. 
Tet  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  concession  means.  He  lias  been 
perfectly  straightforward  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  Noncon- 
formiflts  know  that  on  some  points  which  they  regard  as  vital,  he  ia 
in  direct  antagonism  to  their  principles,  but  they  fallow  him  notwith- 
standing. Disestablishment  has  not  yet  come  into  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  and  they  do  not  allow  speculative  differences  to 
separate  them  from  a  chief  with  whom  they  are  in  sympathy  in  all 
the  **  burning  questions  "  of  public  policy. 

It  remains  not  the  less  remarkable  that  the  Nonconformists  of 
England,  and  I  think  I  may  add  their  ecclesiastical  kin  across  the 
Atlantic,  regard  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm,  which  no  previous 
Liberal  leader  has  ever  inspired,  a  statesman  who  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  theories, 
which  they  regard  with  mingled  alarm  and  aversion.  His  exact  ecole- 
fiiastical  position  is  not  easily  defined.  He  is  a  High  Churchman,  bat 
there  are  very  marked  distinctions  between  him  and  the  school  to 
which  he  may  be  said  to  belong.  He  has  a  very  sincere  and  pro- 
found reverence  for  authority,  he  loves  an  august  and  stately  ritual, 
his  devoutness  of  spirit  finds  expression  in  the  most  careful  observ- 
ance of  forms.  But  in  the  exclusiveness  of  High  Churchism  he  has 
no  part.  An  eminently  Christian  man  himself,  he  has  a  respect  for 
goodness  wherever  he  finds  it.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  would 
not  regard  all  faithful  servants  of  Christ  to  whatever  Church  they 
may  belong,  as  being  true  members  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church/* 
I  hold  it  to  be  to  his  honour  that,  while  enjoying  to  so  large  an 
extent,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  Nonconformists,  he  has  never 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  a  line  of  conduct  at  all  inconsistent 
with  his  avowed  opinions. 

The  association  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Nonconformists  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  has  grown  up  gradually.  When  I 
came  to  London  in  18G5,  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  of  distrust 
among  the  more  advanced  Congregationalists  of  the  rising  Liberal 
leader,  as  he  was  at  that  time.  I  well  remember  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  representative  members  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  confidence 
I  had  expressed  in  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an  article  in  a  dissenting  magazine 
of  the  day.  I  take  no  credit  for  the  feeling  I  cherished,  even  at  that 
early  date  for  it  was  largely  the  result  of  my  residence  in  Lancashire, 
where  his  financial  policy  had  given  him  a  strong  hold  on  Liberal 
«yTTi  pat  hies.  In  London  there  was  much  more  hesitation,  especially 
in  Nonconformist  circles.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this* 
[r.  Gladstone's  own  advances  to  the  Liberal  party  were  gradual,  and 
it  was  only  by  degrees  that  their  confidence  was  attracted  to  him. 
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His  reoognition  of  the  place  of  Nonconformity  in  national  politics 
is  of  much  later  date,  Mr.  Stead  traces  it  to  the  yeoman  service  done 
by  some  of  its  leaders  in  the  agitation  of  1876,  in  relation  to  Bnlgarian 
atrocities.  He  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Bollinger^  who  was  greatly  astonished  that  hiB 
honoured  friend  should  have  any  fellowship  with  the  opponents  of  d 
State  Church.  *'  Mr.  Gladstone  listened  attentively  to  Dr.  DolUnger's 
remarks,  and  then,  in  an  absent  kind  of  way,  said  :  *  Bat  you  forget 
how  nobly  the  Nonconformists  supported  me  at  the  time  of  the 
Eastern  question.'  The  blank  look  of  amazement  on  Dr.  Dollinger's 
face  showed  the  wide  diflerence  between  the  standpoint  of  the 
ecclesiastic  and  the  statesman/*  True  ;  but  the  statesman's  view  waa 
really  more  Christian  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastic.  It  is  easy  to 
suggest  that  his  standard  was  a  selfish  one ;  yet  such  a  judgment 
would  do  him  but  scant  justice.  Mr.  Gladstones  action  against 
Turkish  oppression  was  not  as  cynical  critics  would  represent  it,  a  mere 
bid  for  political  power.  lie  was  a  veritable  crusader  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should  judge  of  Christian 
men  by  their  sympathy  in  his  aims,  which  he  regarded  as  distinctly 
Christian.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  known  little  of  Nonconformity, 
indeed,  all  his  life  had  been  spent  among  those  who  viewed  it 
rather  with  an  aversion  or  indiflerence  which  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
as  to  credit  but  for  occasional  sidelights  which  are  accidentally  thrown 
upon  it.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  these  Nonconformists  whom 
high  ecclesiastics  regarded,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  their 
number,  as  *'  enemies  of  God  and  their  country,"  were  a  power  in  the 
nation,  and  that  their  influence  was  used  in  obedience  to  Christian 
principle.  As  a  statesman  he  could  not  ignore  the  former  fact,  as  & 
Christian  he  was  bound  to  recognise  the  other.  It  is  to  his  honour  that 
he  has  never  forgotten  those  lessons.  To  have  accepted  the  narrow 
ecclesiastical  view  and  held  aloof  from  them  because  they  have  ulterior 
aims  as  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  would  have  been  to 
show  himself  untit  for  the  position  of  the  Liberal  leader;  but  it 
would  quite  as  certainly  have  proved  that  he  was  destitute  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  Catholic  Christian.  He  has  during  all  these 
years  been  studying  object  lessons  in  the  working  of  Christian  systems, 
and  as  he  has  found  the  men  of  the  Free  Churches  prompt  in  their 
response  to  all  appeals  to  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  love  of  liberty, 
he  has  not  failed  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the  grace  of  God  in  that 
and  to  act  accordingly.  They  have  been  drawn  together  by  spiritual  as 
well  as  political  affinities  of  which,  in  the  first  instance,  neither  party 
was  conscious,  and  which  mere  partisans  are  unable  to  nnderBtand 
even  now. 

A  passing  allusion  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  in  his  inaugural  address^  which  elicited  the  hearty 
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sheers  of  the  assembly/ indicated  howetronghe  has  hold  upon  a  body, 
many  of  whose  members  are  Uaionists,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed 
the  grounds  of  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  statesman  which 
bas  sarvived  differences  as  to  particular  points  of  his  policy,      "  I  am 

flad/'  said  Dr.  Herber  Evans,  when  insisting  that  faith  in  God  was 
the  condition  of  all  power,  "  to  be  able  to  strengthen  it  by  quoting 
the  recently  published  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  when  asked  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  'what  he  regarded   as   the   greatest  hope  of  the 

future'  answered,  *I    should    say  we  must  look    for  that  by   main- 

mance  of  faith  in  the  invisible;  that  is  the  great  hope  of  the  future, 
it  is  the  mainstay  of  civilisation.  And  by  that  I  mean  faith  in  a 
personal  God.'"  There  is  the  great  secret  of  the  confidence  reposed 
by  Nonconformists  in  a  political  leader  who,  widely  as  he  is  separated 

Prom  them  in  ecclesiastical  ideas,  is  felt  to  be  every  inch  a  Christian 
ktesman.    His  genius  they  admire  in  common  with  all  men  who  are 

lot  the  blind  victims  of  partisan  prejudice.  They  approve  the  trend 
of  his  policy  even  while  dissenting  from  some  of  its  items ;  but  the 
tloyalty  with  which  they  follow  him  is  due  mainly  to  a  belief  in  his 
goodness.  Even  among  those  who  could  not  approve  his  Home  Rule 
policy  there  are  many  whose  Unionist  feelings  have  been  seriously 
^weakened,  if   not  altogether  extinguished  by  the  persistent  abuse  of 

^heir  old  leader,  which  has  done  duty  in  place  of  argument  in  defence 
of  the  Union.  They  may  have  an  unreasoning  distrust  of  the  Irish 
people,  which  leads  thera  to  oppose  Home  Rale,  but  even  that  does 
imt  make  them  insensible  to  the  lofty  character  of  its  distioguiBhed 
champion,  and  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  produce  on  them  the 
^very  opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  intended.     They  may  not  agree 

^ith  him,  but  they  believe  that  his  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  ly  generations  that  are  gone,  is 
honest  as  it  is  disinterested, 

Mr.  Stead  has  made  no  truer  remark  than  when  he  aaya  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  the  very  madman  of  politics  from  the  point  of 
Yiew  of  Mr.  Worldly-Wiseman.  But  this  attracts  to  him  men  who 
care  for  principles  more  than  for  party.  It  is  a  common  reproach 
[aiost  him  that  ha  has  twice  broken  op  his  party.  But,  in  our 
view,  that  is  to  his  glory,  not  his  shame.  There  is  in  him  a  moral 
f^reatness  which  raises  him  even  above  the  high  level  of  his  intellectual 
r.     Mistakes  in  judgment  ha  cannot  escape,  but  from  the  mean 

•Ifishness,  the  petty  jealousies,  the  ignoble  ambitions,  and  the  tortuous 

itrigues  which  disgrace  political  life  he  is  conspicuously  free.  Of 
jtical  errors  it  may  be  easy  to  convict  him.  But  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  establish  any  charge  reflecting  upon  his  honour.  When 
to  this  is  added  that  he  has  shown  an  intense  and  growing  devotion  to 
liberty,  it  ia  not  wonderful  that  he  has  attracted  to  himself  something 
more  than  baro  loyalty,  the  passionate  attachment  of  those  whose 
VOL.  uxf,  3  o 
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whole  bistorj  has  taught  them  failili  in  liberty  and  in  progrem,  H© 
is  the  minister  of  the  peopl©^  and  if  Nonconformists  are  not  the  party 
of  the  people,  there  Is  no  strength  in  them. 

This  view  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  a  clasa  of  religionists  who 
'  pride  thetDBelfea  on  their  Protestantism,  and  who  are  ne^er  weary  ot* 
deiioanciDg  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguiae.  They  are  hardSy 
patient  with  any  who  traverse  their  contention,  aod  look  upon  Non- 
confortciist  tnembers  of  the  Liberal  party  as  traitors  t-o  ProteetantiAmj 
of  which  they  regard  themselves  as  par  ci'ceUaice  representatives  and 
defenders*  In  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers  this  section  of  thi> 
Anglican  Church  appears  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  kinsmen  of  Evangelical 
Nonconformists.  The  Establiehroent  indeed  make^  a  line  of  cleavag© 
between  them,  but  apparently  they  have  strong  theological  and  even 
spiritual  affinities.  So  far  as  creed  is  concerned,  the  sympathy  between 
them  has  been  gradaally  declining,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
CJongregationalista  of  to-day  are  not  more  attracted  by  the  anti- 
Eras  tian  ism  of  the  High  Charch  party,  and  by  the  liberalism  of 
Broad  Church  men  J  than  by  the  special  tenets  of  Evangelicals  who 
cling  to  a  Calvinism  which  Congregational ists  have  renounced,  and  to 
a  Millennarianistn  which  they  never  heJcl,  and  who,  with  all  their 
boasted  love  of  Protegtantism,  are  content  to  tolerate  the  encroach- 
ments of  sacerdotal  [pm  rather  than  peril  the  security  of  their  position 
in  tho  Established  Church.  The  political  differences  which  separata 
.  the  two  are  really  the  natural  outcome  of  a  much  deeper  antagonism 
of  religious  principle.  There  are^  of  course,  various  shades  of  opinioa 
in  both  parties,  and  there  are  a  few  sincere  Nonconformists  who 
incline  very  strongly  to  this  Anglican  type  of  Evangelicalism,  and  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  views  of  many  of  their  brethren  with  anxiety. 
But  there  is  one  .Allegation  at  least  which  they  have  never  brought 
against  them.  They  have  never  impugned  their  fidelity  to  Protestantism, 
and  yet  they  are  the' very  men  whose  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
most  conspicaous.  While  the  party  which  arrogates  to  itself  dis- 
tinctively the  name,  of  Protestant  is  continually  suspecting  him  of  all 
kinds  of  sinister* 'designs,  and  supporting  their  insinuation  by  the 
wholesale  circulatipn  of  stories  which  have  again  and  again  been  re- 
fated,  these  Nonconformists  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  batUe 
against  the  aggressive*  sacerdotalism  which  has  wrought  a  revolution 
in  the  Anglican  Church  regard  him  as  the  ablest  champion  of.  th^t 
absolute  religious  liberty  which  is  the  life-blood  of  Protestantism. 
'  It  is  time  that  we  came  to  a  truer  conception  of  what  Protestantism 
really  is.  At  present  it  is  an  elastic  name  which  covers  a  wide  variety 
of  opinion,  from  the  vehement  sectary  who  believes  that  he  represents 
the  true  principles  of  Protestantism  when  he  puts  in  requisition  all 
the  machinery  of  law  in  order  to  suppress  priests  and  their  abettoCB, 
to  the  liberal  thiztker,  whose  Protestantism  teaches  him  te^aco^  to 
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Hie  conscience  of  others  the  same  respect  which  he  claims  for  hia  own. 
In  the  Nonconformist  view  the  latter  comes  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Protestantism  is  tjomething  more  than  anti- Popery,  and  its  lofty  name  is 
abased  when  applied  to  a  system  whose  narrow  dogmatis>m  andassump- 
tioa  of  infallibility  reproduce  the  worst  errors  of  Popery  itself.  It  is 
not  BO  mach  an  assertion  of  the  authority  of  any  particular  creed  aa  {% 
is  a  distinct  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  all  human  authority  in 
lAattera  of  religion.  It  was  a  revolt  against  the  claims  of  the 
CLurch  of  Rome — a  protest,  doubtless,  against  the  eiTora  in  its 
doctrine  and  the  superstition  in  its  practices ;  but,  still  more,  a 
rebellion  against  the  priestly  despotism  which  had  usurped  the 
rights  of  Christ  himself  in  the  attempt  to  establish  its  role  over 
the  consciences  of  men.  Protestant  ascendency  is  really  a  contra- 
<Uction  in  terms.  A  religion  which  endeavours  to  assert  its  supremacy 
by  imposing  civil  or  social  penalties  on  the  exercise  of  conscientious 
convictions  has  renounced  every  rightful  pretension  to  be  regarded  as 
Protestant.  The  Orangeism  of  Ireland  and  everything  which  is  tinged 
with  its  spirit,  even  though  it  may  be  ashamed  to  accept  the  name» 
18  involved  in  this  condemnation.  With  its  history  behind  us,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  are  Nonconformists  who  distinctly  repudiate 
the  name  of  Protestant.  For  myself,  I  have  no  desire  to  cut  myself 
loose  from  the  noble  family  of  spiritual  heroes  who  struck  the  first 
blow  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  certainly  am  little  disposed  to 
allow  a  glorious  name  simply  to  be  monopolised  by  men  who  have 
dishonoured  it  by  their  intolerance  and  persecution.  But  1  have 
strong  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which  the  objection  expresses.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  sink  my  faith  in  the  true  Catholic  Church  in  my 
protest  against  the  unjust  assumptions  of  the  Church  which  has 
arrogated  for  its  adherents  a  name  which  is  the  inheritance  of  alt 
Christians,  and  still  less  am  I  content  to  substitute  one  form  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  another,  even  though  that  other  may  be  of  a 
more  pernicious  and  oppressive  character. 

The  appeal  to  Nonconformists  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  of  Home  Rule,  which  is  based  upon  their  sympathies  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-religionists  in  Ulster,  has  failed  on  this  very  ground. 
There  may  be  a  certain  community  of  opinion  between  us,  but  there 
is  at  least  qnite  as  marked  a  divergence.  Our  objection  to  the  priest 
and  the  confessional,  to  the  Pope,  the  hierarchy,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  Borne,  may  be  as  strong  as  theirs,  but  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  would  be  entirely  different.  To  us  it  seems  a  monstrous  injustice 
to  deny  to  a  people  any  rights  which  would  otherwise  be  conceded  to 
tliem  simply  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  Roman  Catholica  The 
idea  of  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  is  simply  grotesque.  When  Lord  Salisbury  talks 
in  hia  own  haughty  style  of  the  Ulster  people  being  put  under  the 
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despotism  of  their  foes,  be  eiiiiply  indalges  in  a  rhetoric  which,  with  aJI 
deference  to  his  authority  be  it  saidj  covers  arrant  nonsense.  The  worst- 
that  really  conld  occnr  would  be  that  Roman  Catholics  following  tha 
exarapi©  which  has  been  so  carefully  set  them  might  possibly  insiat  on 
that  inoiiopoly  of  office  which  Anglican  Tories  enjoy  in  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  the  agricultural  counties  of  England,  and  which  Protestants  d& 
not  hesitate  to  secure  for  themselves  in  those  districts  of  IrelaDd  where- 
tkey  are  in  &  majority.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  if  the  Protestants  of 
Dublin  and  Cork  are  kept  out  of  municipal  life,  but  their  fate  will  be^ 
no  worse  thau  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Belfast  at  present. 
Beyond  this  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  Ulstermen  will  suflFer.  Th* 
suggestion  that  legislatioti  will  be  employed  to  injure  them  in  their 
trade,  or  in  any  way  to  fetter  their  liberty,  is  so  wild  that  it  is  hard  to 
belieTe  any  rational  man  can  seriously  entertain  it.  It  is  a  takings 
piece  of  electioneering  rhetoric,  and  nothing  more. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  no  Home  Rale  Bill  which  would  have 
any  chance  of  receiving  the  support  of  English  Dissenteni  would  confer 
on  an  Irish  Pari! anient  the  power  which  the  alarmist  forecast  supposes. 
If  there  is  one  point  on  which  there  may  be  perfect  assurance  iu» 
the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure^  it  is  that 
the  rights  of  conscience  will  be  effectually  safeguarded.  It  is  as- 
sumed, indeedj  that  all  snch  restraining  provisions  will  b©  futile  and 
worthless,  and  that^  owing  probably  to  that  double  dose  of  original  sin. 
which  is  credited  to  the  unfortunate  race  whom  our  Prime  Minister 
regards  as  Hottentots,  an  Irish  Legislature  will  work  its  own  wicked 
will,  or  rather  that  of  the  priest,  regardless  of  all  statutory  limitations. 
The  supposition  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
is  not  going  to  part  with  its  authority  when  it  sets  up  a  Statutory 
Parliament  in  Ireland  any  more  than  it  did  when  it  established 
County  Councils  in  England.  The  powers  to  be  devolved  on  the  new^ 
legislature  will  be  strictly  defined,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
any  attempt  to  exceed  them  will  be  patiently  tolerated.  The  very  last 
province  in  which  such  aggression  would  be  permitted  is  that  of  religion. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  that  a  Ministry  could  be  weak  enough  to  make- 
such  concessions  and  a  majority  in  Parliament  servile  enough  to  sanction 
them,  the  will  of  the  nation  would  be  sufficiently  unanimous  and  strong- 
to  render  it  impossible.  A  people,  which  was  kindled  almost  to  frenzy 
by  the  wrongs  done  to  Bulgarian  Christians,  and  which  is  alwaya 
easily  roused  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  persecution,  certainly  would 
not  passively  submit  to  the  oppression  of  its  fellow-Protestants  in 
Ireland.  Bat  why  discuss  such  a  mere  chimera  ?  If  there  has  been 
a  statesman  in  England  for  generations  possessed  with  a  genuine  lov» 
of  liberty,  and  who  may  be  fully  trusted  to  keep  the  rights  of  con- 
science inviolate,  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  noble  speech  in  which  he 
maintained  the  rights  of  Mr^  Bradlaugh  to  take  that  seat  in  Parlia- 
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WBXit  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  free  suffrajyes  of  the  people^ 
giv^B  him  a  foremost  place  amoDg  the  defenders  of  liberty  of  thooght. 
In  tratb^  he  has  again  and  again  shown  himself  more  consistent  and 
courngeons  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  freedom  on  which 
Nonconformity  is  based  than  some  Nonconformists  themselves.  **  I 
as  educated,"  he  told  Mr.  Stead,  "to  regard  liberty  as  an  evil;  I 

ave  learned  to  regard  it  as  a  good.  That  is  a  fact  which  safficiently 
explains  all  the  changes  in  my  political  convictions.  Excepting  in 
that  particular,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  changed  ranch.  I  lov^ 
antiquity,  for  instance,  qnite  as  tnoch  as  I  used  to  uo.  I  have  never 
been  a  lover  of  change,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  a  good  in  itself  ;  liberty, 
however,  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  the  growing  recognition  of  that  is  the' 
key  t^  all  those  changes  of  which  you  speak."  This  witness  of  himself  is 
true  and  is  complete.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  most  bitter  irony  of  fat«> 
if  one,  whose  whole  life  has  been  an  education  in  liberty,  should  him- 
self help,  even  indirectly,  to  inaugurate  a  new  r&fime  of  persecution. 
The  forecast  is  au  ugly  dream  which  haunts  the  minds  of  those  who 
feel  their  cherished  ascendency  slipping  from  them,  and  it  is  used  by 
clever  politicians  as  a  ^*  bogie  man  **  wherewith  to  affright  timid  and 
unbelieving  hearts. 

Jjord  Salisbury  must,  we  suppose,  be  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  Protestantism,  but  the  Premier's  antagonism  to  Rome  seems  to  bt> 
dependent  upon  the  political  colour  of  the  representative  of  the  Pope. 
He  looked  very  doubtfully  on  Cardinal  Manning,  beloved  and  honoured 
though  he  was  for  a  philanthropy  which  raised   him  to   a  dignity  far 

•bove  that  of  a  prince  of  the  Church  ;  for  Archbishop  Walsh  he  haa- 

nly  biting  satire,  which  will  only  cause  fresh  irritation  to  the  people 
hose  leader  he  is ;  but  for  the  new  Archbishop  of  Westminster  he» 
profound  respect.  What  causes  the  difference  ?  The  great 
inal  was,  and  the  popular  archbishop  is,  a  political  opponent  of 
Lord  Siili&bury  ;  with  Dr.  Vaughan  a  sound  Toryism  covers  all  th& 
sins  of  his  lloraanism.  And  we  Nonconformi«ts  are  invited  to  support 
this  eulogist  of  the  Romish  archbishop  in  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism ! 

The  same  inconsistency  is  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  party 
when  it  tries  to  affright  English  Nonconformists  by  an  outcry  about 
the  corrupt  rule  of  the  priests,  although  it  is  not  ashamed  to  ask  the 
intervention  of  the  Pope,  and  to  rely  on  his  Encyclical  as  an  io^trn- 
ment  for  their  own  ends.  The  truth  is  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
politics,  not  religion,  and  the  melancholy  feature  in  the  case  is  that 
there  are  some  good  men  who  ai^  imposed  upon  by  devices  so  trans- 
parent. I  have  not  the  slightest  tendency  towards  that  more  kindly 
view  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which   is  popular  in    some  circles  at 

he  present  time.  Fully  recognising  the  singular  personal  charm  of 
the  two  illaatriona  cardinals  who  have  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
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the  life  of  this  generatioD,  I  cannot  allow  it  to  change  my  attitude 
towards  a  Cbnrcb  which  profited  so  largely  by  tieir  allegiance,  but  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  liberalised  by  their  iaBaence.  There  ia 
not  an  Orangeman  in  Ulster  more  resolute  in  his  opposition  to  the 
spirit  which  is  incarnate  in  the  Papacy  than  I  am,  and  this  ia 
the  common  sentiment  of  Nonconformists.  It  certainly  is  nob 
because  of  any  abatement  in  the  strength  of  our  hostility  to  the 
system  that  1  hold  aloof  from  the  crusade  against  it  which  some 
appear  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  and  resolutely 
oppose  every  attempt  to  exclude  its  profeFsors  from  the  full  application 
of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  Our  belief  is  that  the  best  way  of 
resisting  the  tyranny  of  authority  is  to  let  liberty  have  its  perfect 
work.  Liberty  is  the  very  strength  of  Protestantism,  and  to  show 
any  distrust  of  it  is  to  surrender  our  citadel  into  the  bands  of  ita 
enemies.  There  has  been  no  more  fatal  hindrance  to  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland  than  that  I'robestant  ascendency  which  has 
been  regarded  as  its  palladium. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Nonconforraist  supporfers  of  Home  Rule 
has  been  so  often  misrepresented  that  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to 
outline  some  of  its  principal  features.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  bidding  we  changed  our  entire  relations  to  the 
question,  allowing  the  charm  of  a  great  personality  to  betray  us  into 
disloyalty  to  principle.  They  who  judge  us  thus,  little  miderstand 
our  spirit.  We  are  far  more  likely  to  err  in  the  direction  of 
excessive  independency  than  of  weak  subserviency.  During  the 
discussion  on  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1886  there  was  grave  and,  as  I 
still  venture  to  think,  reasonable  hesitation.  '*  Sitting  on  the  fence" 
is  a  term  of  reproach  which  eager  partisans  are  very  ready  to  adopt, 
but  surely,  when  a  great  national  change  is  proposed,  the  position  is 
one  which  a  thoughtful  man  may  wisely  occupy.  The  question  was  on© 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  appeal  to  some  fundamental  principle, 
without  regard  to  a  multitude  of  complicated  details  in  which  it  had  to 
be  worked  out.  Those  who  were  united  on  the  one  might  easily  differ 
about  the  other.  So  on  the  proposal  of  !Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  there 
were  diversities  of  opinion  a^nong  those  who  were  heartily  agreed  as  to 
its  general  object.  Especially  were  there  misgivings,  which  might  be 
described  by  a  stronger  term,  as  to  the  Laud  Purchase  Act.  These 
hesitations  lasted  until  it  became  manifest  that  Unionism  was  only 
Toryism  spelt  in  another  way.  Many  who  at  first  were  uncertain 
about  Home  Hole,  and  especially  about  some  parts  of  Mr,  Glad- 
stones great  scheme,  became  decided  as  soon  as  they  discovered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Unionist  opposition  really  meant  war  against 
Liberalism,  and,  on  the  other,  tbat  there  was  no  intention  to  insist  on 
any  cast-iron  scheme,  but  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  modify 
his  proposals  so  as  to  meet  all  reasonable  objections. 
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If  anything  was  needed  to  confirm  that  detertnitiation  it  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Balfoar^s  admiDistrutioD.  PI  is  last  speech  in  which 
he  celebrated  his  success  ia  a  suificient  condemnation  of  his  sjBteizi. 
He  boasts  that  he  has  rednced  Ireland  to  tranquillity,  and  the  Timr9 
taking  op  the  parable  and  expounding  it  in  its  own  style,  refers  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  well-known  saying  that  Ireland  only  wanted  twenty 
years  of  resolute  government,  and  boasts  that  the  end  has  been  accom- 
plished in  five.  That  is  the  ruling  principle  of  Tory  policy,  that  is 
its  one  alternative  to  Home  Rule.  There  ia  nothing  novel  in  it.  It 
has  been  the  one  resort  of  both  parties  in  all  emergeajies,  and  the  restilt 
has  been  disaster  and  failure.  Even  now  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  changed,  that  their  asjpirations  have  been 
quenched,  that  they  meekly  submit  to  the  rod  or  cherish  any 
gratitude  for  the  paltry  bribes  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  recon- 
cile them  to  a  treatment  which  would  kindle  a  blaze  of  rebellion 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Lord  Salisbury  has  givT?n  ns  to  under- 
utand  that  if  Parliament  sold  Ulster  into  slavery — his  pleasant  mod© 
of  describing  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Legislature  in  which 
Orangemen  would  be  in  a  minority — Ulster  would  know  how  to 
resist  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  Parliament,  as  their  ancestors  had  defied 
a  similar  abase  of  prerogative  by  a  king.  If  his  words  were  not  an 
incentive  to  rebellion  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  actually  did  mean.  But 
that  troubles  no  one,  except  the  followers  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  has 
BO  shamefully  forgotten  all  that  is  due  to  the  traditions  of  his  high 
ofHoe,  and  abandoned  the  roU  of  a  statesman  for  that  of  a  truculent 
partisan,  1  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  only  of  looldng  at  it 
on  the  reverse  side.  On  his  showing  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  must  be  in  slavery  now.  That  slavery  is,  to  say  the  least, 
much  more  real  than  any  which  a  Parliament  in  College  Green  would 
be  likely  to  establish.  Why  shouhl  the  Irish  submit  to  it  ?  Is  it  not 
certain  that  they  do  not  submit  willingly  ?  As  it  is,  they  enter  their 
protest  by  sending,  as  they  will  continue  to  send,  a  band  of  sturdy  men 
to  Westminster  to  maintain  perpetual  hostility  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  situation  thus  created  is  simply  intolerable,  and  sooner  or 
^later  must  collapse.  Mr.  Balfour  has  nothing  better  to  offer,  and  his 
pitiable  failure  is  a  conclusive  argument  for  Home  Rule. 

To  those  Nonconformist  Liberals  who  still  are  staggered  at  the 
prospect  of  what  appears  to  them  as  little  short  of  a  revolution — old 
followers  of  ^Ir.  Gladstone  who  have  been  unable  to  approve  his  Home 
Role  policy,  and  have  consequently  stood  aloof  from  their  old  political 
associates — may  I  oommend  the  following  considerations  ?  The 
experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  shown  the  impossibility,  except 
in  a  few  rare  cases,  of  a  general  loyalty  to  the  Liberal  party  qualified 
by  a  determined  resistance  to  its  action  on  the  *'  burning  question  " 
of  the  day.     Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
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are.  men  who  stand  aloof  daring  the  controyersy,  intending  to  resame 
their  place  in  the  Liberal  ranks  when  it  is  settled.  Bat  this  is  not 
the  case  with  any  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives.  On  the  con- 
trary, hatred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Bale  has  so  dominated  their 
action  that  they  mast  themselves  be  snrprised  to  find  how  far  they 
have  been  carried  on  the  path  of  reaction.  Sarely  this  is  a  point 
which  oaght  to  be  p3ndered  by  all  Unionists  who  still  are  Liberals  at 
heart.  They  will  not  defeat  Home  Rale,  bat  they  will,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  force  of  Tory  resistance,  hinder  the  saccess  of  other  reforms 
which  they  desire. 

In  conclasion,  I  can  only  say  that  from  no  section  of  bis  sup- 
porters will  Mr.  Gladstone  receive  a  more  loyal  support  than  from 
Nonconformists.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
any  and  every  proposal  simply  because  it  comes  from  him,  but  only  that 
our  confidence  in  him  is  such  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  anticipate  any 
proposals  from  him  unworthy  of  his  high  character  as  a  statesman 
and  a  patriot.  He  has  recently  given  more  than  one  proof  that  he  will 
not  stoop  to  purchase  votes  or  even  to  please  devoted  supporters  by 
surrendering  one  of  his  own  strong  convictions.  We  therefore 
await  without  anxiety  the  full  disclosure  of  his  new  plan  of  Home 
Rule.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  great  trouble  to  instract  ns  as  to 
the  difiiculties  attendant  on  the  construction  of  such  a  measure.  We 
are  as  conscious  of  them  as  he  is.  The  great  difference  between*  us 
is  that  we  give  Mr.  Gladstone  that  trust  which  the  proved  nobility  of 
his  character  and  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  have  inspired.  Why 
should  we  doubt  him  ?  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  illastrious  life 
to  maintain,  and  it  would  fatigue  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  suspicious 
brain  to  find  any  motive  which  woald  tempt  him  to  compromise  it. 
He  has  outlived  any  vulgar  last  of  power,  and  the  only  reward  of  his 
arduous  labours  which  he  can  anticipate  is  the  belief  that  he  has 
done  some  service  to  the  country  he  loves  so  well.  If  ever  a  man 
should  have  credit  for  disinterested  patriotism  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  is  the  Nestor  of  oar  public  life,  and  has  won  by  the  many 
evidences  of  sagacity  and  courage  he  has  given  in  the  course  of  his 
political  career  that  trust  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  country  will 
repose  in  him. 

J.  Guinness  Rogebs. 
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With  an  I iitmdTiPtory  Memoir.     Edited  by  Sa&ab  8Himr4.v  and  Wrttitv  OiTit*.    With  •  Portrait. 
AyTlJACOSJy.—"  One  nutiueable  element  in  tbea«  letter*  la  the  draitiatie  intaltion,  thi*ir  hold  Qpoti  many  Kjd«  h 

BUrrrsa  trj^^rzr.— ".Vot  for*  lotiff  time  haa^och  a  profttahm  of  lovely  thlnpi,  bright  thin  ja.wia*  thioits. 
^lAnll  thill);*,  devout  tJjIn^t,  l/aen  ihakett  out  heford  the  wortd.'* 

By  tha  DEAN  OP  LL.iXDAPP. 
New  Edition,  crown  Hito,  riolh,  10«.  <Kl 

^ONCASTFR  SERMONS. 

T.<  >■  aiid  Godlineaa,  and  WordM  from  the  GoMpelit.    T«o  .^election*  at  Vermont  prtutt.'hrd  In  the  Pariah 

Ch  .  aater«     By  C,  J.  Vicroiujr,  D,D.,  Droaof  LlandalT,  and  Maatcr  of  the  Teoiplr;,  Vicarof  DoaniiP 

li.r,  irwj-tflf. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  SA.MB  AUTHOR. 
Jnat  ready,  croirn  »ro,  3a.  M. 

HE   PRAYERS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

A  «U'«lns  votunjo  ol  Lent   Lectorea  in  tb«  Temple  Church.    By  Ibe  Very  lUv,  C.  J.  VatAlair,  D.D.,  Oc*B  Of 
LLandalTaiid  Maairr  of  tha  Temple. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON, 
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HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOKS. 


IN  SCRIPTURE  LANDS.     By  Euwahu  -.  J. 

h.  WiLwoa.   With  im  Ill««tr»tio««  from  f'hutiM  16  0 
••A  tt*H^htfoI  Tolnmo,**-  ar.i/Mrrfrty  JUv^f*. 
"  Emlnenttv  helpful  to  all  studeDU  of  Holy  Writ." 

"An  ideal  jrift  in  tommer  ot  wriDtcr,"— Exp«w*(prjf 

VICTORIA,  R.I. :  Her  Life  and  Reign.    By 

Hr.  Macallat.    WlUi  Floe  Engrarin^     .        .  tO  6 

THE  MIDNIGHT  SKY:  Familiar Nole«oa 

the  Sun  and  Planita.  Bj  El»WIV  DtrJlKlir, 
FJIS 8   0 

UNITED  STATES  PICTURES.    Drawn 

wit?i  l*.-n  ftfu]  IVtieil.  H>  liiciiAHtf  LoTBTT,]t.A. 
AViih  niau.T  Kn^rraviu^ 8  0 

AUSTRALIAN  PICTURES*    Dniwn  with 

Pen  and  Peoeil.  By  Hqwaki*  Wti.i<ovoKaT. 
With  manj  RDSTrarlnjii 8  0 

CANADIAN  PICTURES.  Drawn  witli  Pen 
And  Pencil.  Bj  the  AtABQUia  or  Loam.  Witli 
many  Etigravtngi .        .        .        ^        .        ,        .80 

ENGLISH  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen 
and  I'encil,  Bj  fhe  Ray.  8.  O.  Gaaajr,  U.D. 
Willi  lufcoy  EnicraviTiRt 8  0 

JRENCH  PICTURES.     Drawn  with  Pen 

and  Pencil.  B?  llie  RcT.  S.  G.  tiaxKV^  D.D, 
I'roluMlj  Illustrated 8   0 

GREEK  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen 
ami  Pencil.  By  J.  P.  M*ai.»jrx,  M.A,  With 
many  EnirrsvlQ^ 8  0 

INDIAN  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen 
and  PeiiLi].    BjthcBev.  WikMA^  UawioK.M.A. 

Pr*>ru«i)ly  I II  list  rated .80 

IRISH  PICTURES.  Dr^kwn  with  IVn  and 
Peu.il.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Loyitt.  M.A.  With 
many  P^Hgravitiffa  .        .        .        *     8   0 

ITAUAN  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen 
and  Pencil.  Hv  tli«i>  M^!\\  S.  Maaviva,  LL.D.  Ke. 
vi«Kl.withAa«liil<ni*,l]yKeT,8,(i.iJiifcEir,D.a  .    8  0 

LONDON   PICTURES.     Dmwn  with  Pen 

and  Pi'iTcil.  By  tlic  E«v.  K.  LoriTr,  M.A.  With 
many  EugravLtJi^a 8  0 

THE    LAND    OF    THE    PHARAOHS. 

Illii>>tr^te>d  by  Pi>n  and  Ptin-fl.  By  the  R<»v. 
iJAMtriiL  Makkisg,  LL.D.  if cw  Edition.  Rp- 
Ti>f4  by  the  Rct.  Hicajjio  Lorrrr,  M.A.  With 
many  Enin^vtog* .80 

NORWEGIAN  PICTURES.     Drawn  with 

P«Mj  tuid  Pi'iioi].  By  tlip  Bkt.  Kickabd  Lotitt, 
M,A,     Willi  rimny  EiigraviiiKv     .         .         .         .80 

PICTURES  FROM  HOLLAND,     Drawn 

with  IVn  and  iVjn  il.  By  the  Be  v.  Hicvi.ao 
Lovarr,  M.A,     With  rnaoy  KdjcraTiDga      .        .80 

RUSSIAN  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen 
aoil  PentU.  By  TnoMjia  MrrciiKLL,  C.B.  Pro- 
r«»«.'ly  Illustrated 8  0 

SCOTTISH  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen 
aiul  Pencil.  By  the  li«v.  8.  G.  Obbiv,  D.D. 
With  many  EogTariDga 8  0 

SEA  PICTURES.  Dniwn  with  Pen  «nd 
rftbti:  By  Dr.  Macaclav.  With  many  Kn. 
gmTliiga       ,.,.....    8  0 


SWISS  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen  and 
Pi'm  il.  By  the  Be*.  SAMUat  MAXVUa,  LL.I>. 
Willi  many  £n«:ravioK's         .        «        .        •        , 

"THOSE    HOLY  FIELDS."      Paliittio© 

Illustrated   by  Pt'o  aod  Poocil.     By  the  Be*. 

tVAMCTBL  MAJCKUrfij  LL.D.    ,  .  ,  .  . 

THE    HANDY    NATURAL    HISTORY 

KOn   YOUNG   PKOPLK.      Bj    the  B«t.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.     With  loaDy  En^faviagK 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL.    B32  pp.. 

with  10  Coloured  and  upwardA  uf  600   Wood- 
Kagravings   , , 

THE  GIRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL    832  pp., 

profusely  llluitratcd 

THE   GIRLS    OWN    INDOOR  BOOK. 

Edited   by   Caakles    Pktbm*.       SaS  pp.,  trllh 
Dumerout  IlluitralioTis         ..... 

INDOOR  GAMES  AND  RECREATIONS. 

A  Popular  EncyciopBMlia  for  Boya.    Edited  by 
G.  A.  HrrcHisoar.     tlliuirat£d  .... 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL.    866 

pp.,  profuaely  IlluBtrated,  in  boDdHome  cloth 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL. 

829  pp.,  Colour<^  and  Wood  Eutirrariog*,  in  hand' 
•ome  cloth 

THE  HARVEST  OF  A  QUIET  EYE  ; 

or  Leisure  Thou^hta  Tor  Busy  Lirea.     By  J.  R. 
Vaaaojf,  MA.    \V  itli  mauy  EfigtaTitigB 

RANDOM  TRUTHS  IN  COMMON 

THINGS.     Occaalaaal  Papers  from  my  Studr* 
Chair.    ByJ.  B.  ViBiroir,  M.A.    Uluiiratad  \ 

WAYS  AND  MEANS ;  or,  Voicea  from  the 

Hljfhwaya  and  HedKea.     By  1.  F.  Mato.     With 
numerous  lUiiitratioua         ..... 

HEROISMS   IN    HUMBLE    UFE ;    or, 

stories  (rom  the  Uec^jnlii  of  the  MoQtyon  Priiae 
of  the  Freoih  Academy.     By  L,  (i,  Statrrir 


THE   BROOK    AND  ITS  BANKS. 

tho  Iter.  J.  G.  Wooo,  M^     With 
liluatrationa 


Bv 


THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  THE 

SAVIOUR  FoK  VoUNO  PKOPLb".     By  Mr*. 
S.  WiTt^oK.     With  ILlustraUuuA  ,        .        .        * 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE.    Tmu 

Iniri»ient8  in  the  Lived  o(  the  Great  and  Good. 
Profuaely  liluit rated    ...... 

THE  WIRE  AND  THE  WAVE;  or.  Cable 

l.ayinir  hi  the  Coral  Seaa.    By  J.  Mobbo.    With 
llluMtrationb 

OUR  HOME  IN  THE  SILVER  WEST. 

By  GoaDflK  SrAwtms,  M,D  ,  H.N.     With   lllu*- 
tratiob* .         ,.,.,.., 

AVERIJL    I*y  Rosa  Kouchette  Cjhukt   . 
ALDYTH^S  INHERITANCE.   By 

j!,tii.tjrrojr  TtioRjfa      ...... 

THE  KING'S  CUP  BEARER.    By  Mra. 

U.  K  Wai,to»,  Author  of  Cbriiiiie**0(dOf|iraBi.'* 
*'  SbadoMra,"  4c,    .....       . 
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lUustraUd  LLit  QpatU. 


THE   UELIGIOL'S  TRACT  SOCIETV,    15   P.^rEaxosTtB   Row,   Lo.VBosr. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  BOOKS. 


ALDIKE  EDITIOK  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

Re-Issue  In  Fortnightly  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  3d. 
In  all  cases  where  necessary,  the  Text  win  be  Revised  and  the  Hemolri  Re-wrltten. 
"  An  exoalleot  i«Hei.    8  nail,  kindjr  snd  complete." — Saturday  Eftifw, 
^'  P«rbii»a  the  moit  eharmluf;  vortions  at  preunt  in  lh»  market." — Xaiiottttl  OhMrc*r. 

NEW    VOLUMES, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OFf  ALEXANDER  POPE.     A  New  Edition,     Reviaea 

by  ii.  It  Di.<<xi<*.  B.  X.Loiid..  with  •  M«molr  hf  Joav  D«Mffi<^,  Aultior  of  *'  Studie*  In  loflliih  Llt«f»tuf$»"  A«. 
With  E^urlrait.     3  vob.  fuap.  8ro.  2i.  Ad.  eftt'h.  * 

Tho  [tt«««nt  Edition  of  Pope'i  Povioc  bu  been  thoron^lilf  RorU^d,  ^nd  co  pain*  hiiT«  tMcn  sptrad;  to  tnkke  the 
*e<t  u  aocunle  u  po«iible. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY.    English  aod  Latin.    Edited,  with 

Imnvjactloa,   Life,  Nutes,  nad  n  Uin^rafihy,  by  Jouir  BftiDtKiw,  M.A.,  LL.1K,  Editor  of  "  Miiton't  Poetioii 
Work*,"  Jtc.     With  Portrait.     Fcap.  8to,  'i*.  «d. 
Tbli  Edition  of  Gr»j'«  Poemi  in  ou  eutlrotj  new  work^  Uiil  In  bollercd  to  be  tlie  tuost  cotnpI«te  af  well  aj  tlu  moft 
iMurBtei  J9t  publLihed. 

"  Tb«  work  haa  been  exoollently  Aoo»  "^Aiktitmum, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Eaglish  and  Utin.    New  Edition, 

K>lit«d,  With  Mnuoir,  lJibii}i{Taphii.>Al   liitroductiua,  Aiitiydia  of  Addltou'fl  Oritlciira  of  **  pAradlio    Loft,"  hj 
JoJijr  iitKLDHR^w.  ^.4.,  LL.D.    I  ToU.  ffip.  Sro.     Vol.  1.  wilb  Porbnlt,  readj,  St.Od. 

Olkrr  Voin.mt»  preparim^.    A  Lut  of  Vol*me$  atrtfody  pulttiskii  ,fn  application^ 


I 


BOHN'S    LIBRARIES. 

Oontaining  Standard  Works  of  English  and  European  Literature. 

r<10  Voluniss  at  3s,  6i.  or  53.  aa^h,  with  a  few  exoeptious.     A  Complete  Set,  £158  144, 
FVLL  CATALOGUE  FOST  FBBE. 


NEW   VOLDMES   OF   THE    LIBRARIES. 
YOLTAIRE'S    TALES.     Translated   hy    H.   B.    BaswELL,   M.A.     Vol.  L     Containing 

**  U-ib^ac,"  "2»iiif," '*  PUUj'b  l)reim/* '' Caidide,"  "  L'Ingenii,"  aa  1  other  Talus.    3^.  fld.  {NoMliMtt*  JAhrary.) 

COaNT  GRAMONrS  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  IL,  together 

with  tha"  Brt«eubel  Trict*."     lududing  two  aot  bcfor*  pubU«bed,  &c.    New  t^dltioti,  tkorouj^hlr  rovlted.    6j. 
{Standard  Li&rary.j 

SELECTED  ESSAYS  OF  ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER.    Translated  bj  E.  BELroar 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  AND  COMPLETE  "WEBSTER." 

-WEBSTER'S 

INTERS  ATIONAI^ 


I 


An  enUrvIy  New  Bdilion,  tHoroQffhiv    ReTi»ed,  con^ideMblj   Enlarged,  and  Bceet  Id  New  Typ*.    aieditLoi  4tc», 
tfto'ih.  £1  n«.  «W.  :  h»lf-c-alf,  ti  1*  ;  hiir-mi.ia,  gl  5j.  ;  .-»i;,  £i  *»*,     Al«o  |u  3  Tola.,  cloth.  £1  Ite. 

Jn  addiliou  to  ih^  Dli-tlomnr  nf  Wordi,  with  their  proimndatiou.  aiternatire  apollinn.  etfmolory,  and  rarioiii 
lUoKtratt'd  \ij  ejaoUkliuni  and  autii«roafi  woodcut*,  th<>re  bro  •everal  ralaable  ajtpendice*,  ooinpriatav  ;—^ 
A.  Fronouaoingf  Gazetteer  of  the  World:  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Qreek.  liAtin.,  and 
Bnili^ti  Pcoper  Naiiss:  *.  DictioQiry  of  tK^  Noted  Namea  of  £*iction;  K  Brief  History  of 
tk.e  Easliah  Liaagua^e.  A  Dictioaary  of  Fo'-Aiga  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs, 
Ae;  A  B'osraphioal  Dictionary  wittL  10,000  Names;  A  Classified  Seleotiou  of  Uiuatratioas 
failing  82  pa^s),  Ac.  Ac 

'*W«  believe  thai,  all  things  oouidered.  thli  will  be  found  to  be  the  beat  etlNtlng  Engliab  dlotlonarj  la  oii« 

**  We  rtc-omnieitd  the  new  Web«t«r  to  areT7  man  of  bnidneis,  every  father  of  a  family,  rverj  traciher,  and  almost  everj 
ct udeinti  -in  everybodj,  in  faot,  who  la  like);  to  be  poaod  at  an  unramiUAr  or  b«Jr-uad«riti>od  wurd at  phn^t" 

St.  Jam*4'9  Oazpftt, 
**  k  moat  aniile,  tnistwortHj,  and  eheap  lexicon,  not  sxeclled  for  the  parpoie  of  gpmnl  oae  bj  aoj  other  OM-Tolun>« 
41f  tionar^r  •(  Uie  Un^um(gt."—Dailg  C4m»«^. 

lire  and  moat  aaeful  uf  tta  \liii.'''^yatioHal  0£#rrt<«r« 
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JAMES    CLARKE    &    00. 

INSPIRATION    AND    INERRANCY,     Inaugural  Address  by  C.   A.  Brigos,   D,D., 

I'rofaawirof  Biblioil  Tbeolo^y  in  Uiiioii  rhooloyical  S*mhi%ry,  Xcir  York,  Toiretlifr  with  Paper*  opau  Bibtktl 
S-hslarthlp  Md  InsplratloD.  by  LLgwiitLT*  J.  Kvajcj*.  D.D,  Prof^tor  of  Ncir  T«t«TPni  EK*i«*l»  tn  Line 
Theolocical  ^emlimry,  Cincinnut! ;  »nd  Hrkit  PRtaiiiviD  HMttii.  I».D ,  Prof«»»or  of  Hebrew*  in  Lane  Th«lo- 
i:iciil  ScmlnnrT,  Cindnnmtj :  und  an  Introtlactlan  by  Ai.tuHPitR  Balmaiw  Bbuck,  D.U.,  Professor  of  Rtm 
TestatneDt  Exeifi-iiii  in  the  Tree  Chureb  CuHejfe,  GImi^ow.     Crowti  »v(t,  prlte  3*.  fld. 

A  POPULAR  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  UNITY  OF  ISAIAH,  with  an  Examina- 

lion  of  the  Opinions  of  Canons  Ch«yno  and  Driver,  Dr.  Delltzsch,   Rev.  G.  A.  Smith,  and 

others,     Hy  Juhm   K  t: n .•<  k in  ,  M.A.,  D  D.,  Honorary  Profftuor,  Ncwi  CtiHtg-c,  Lt^udoa.     Pnce  &-  Od. 

WHO  WROTE  THE  BIBLE  ?    A  Book  for  the  People.    By  Dr.  Washikgtok 

CiLi.Dnt.yt,  Author  or  '*  Dtirning  Qac«lioni,"  "TUlnjri  New  and  Old,**  Ac     Prie*  4i. 

A   NKVV   EDITION    OP 

THE  APPEAL  TO  LIFE.     By  Tueodohe  T.  Munger,  Author  of  "The  Freedom  of 

yatth."    CrowD  flvo^  clotb,  pric«38.  OJ. 
"A  moro  origtna]  and  lap^eative  volomc  of  B«nnoiu  than  thia  we  hare  not  met  wltli  for  year*." 

Xorth  BriiUh  IhtUy  M»t. 
A   KEW   EDITION  OF 

THE   RIGHT  AND   WRONG  USES   OF   THE  BIBLE.     By  n.  Hebei:  Nkwtoii 

Rector  of  All  Sool't  Cbowb,  Ntw  York.    Frice  Si.  6d. 


THE   LITERARY  WORLD. 

EVERY  THURSDAY,  ONE  PENNY, 

Efcry  oew  book  or  any  iniporlance  is  reviewed.    Selected  extracts  in  the  case  of  leading  works.  Reflects 
llie  best  aspects  of  current  literature.    Aims  at  guiding  tbe  sttideot  and  reader  io 
cloosiug  among  new  bo-oks. 

London:  JAMES  OLAUIiE  k  CO.,  13  k.  14  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
JUBIiiEB    YEAR    OF 

The   hospital   for  WOMEN 

SOHO    SQUARE,     LONDON,    V/. 

l>^Oim<r«'«t  lH4'i,  Inenrporatrd  hff  Xoffal  Charter   tSSf, 

Catron,— iLH!I,  THK  PIllNCK  OF  WALES.  K.O. 
prCfl&cnL-TUE  DCKE  OF  W£STM1XSTEB.  K-0, 

THE   HOSPfTAL  FOR  WOMEN   was  the  ftrst  e»tabll»hed,  tn  this  or  any  other  cotjntr>.  exclu«ivety 
for  th«  Treatment  of  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

This   National    InitUutlort    la  entirdif  dependent    upon   Voluntary  Contributions,   which   art  moct 
urgently  needed. 

In  addition   to   the  Free  Wards,  the   New    Wing,   opened   Fn  1869,    l»  avallabla  for  tho»e  abl*  to 
contribute  a  weekly  sum  towards  their  maintenance. 

Bailllcr(,-il*«J*tt«,  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  TBITTON.  KANSOM,  DOUVERIE  k  CO.. 
51  Lombwd  Stretft,  EX\,  lad  1  PaJI  M«ii  FmI,  S.W. 

DAVID    CANNON,  Secretary. 


CITY  OF   LONDON   TRUSS   SOCIETY, 

35     FINSBURY    SQUARE. 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

E8VJ1.BE^I81XED    1.807. 

Patron -H.R.M.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.Q. 
President— Right  Hon.  LORD  EBURY.  P.C.  Treasurer- JOHN   NORBURY.  £sq. 

THE  itnporUnco  of  this  Charity  to  the  ftifTerinK  p>»or  of  both  sexeg  anil  all  ages  maj  be  gaiUtta' 
from  the  tact  that  upwards  of  470,000  (mvc  beeu  ali^adj  rdi«rctl. 

Ili6   proportion  of  eggravated  case»  to  simple  cases  \a  In  '         ''  ' 

expensivu   iD»trument8  are  required,  Rreater  cost  is  entaih-d, 

•criptiona  and  donntioas  will  be  thankfttJIy  received  by  Llojd's  L....1.   ,... ,  ..  ...   ;, ; 

sod  bjr  tie  Secretory-,  at  the  Ijistituti^a,  S5  Fintkbury  Square. 

JOHK  WHITTINGTON,  SmtbUUI' 
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THE   THINKER, 

a  1?cvicw  of  TKHorlb^wibc  Cbriatian  Ebouflbt 


I 


I 


CONTENTS. 
THE    SURVEY    OF   THOUGHT. 

To  our  R»'ijf|prs — lJ«?liv<'^r  us  from  VM\ — The  BoiV.  of  Numbers — Isaiah — One  or  Many?  An 
Interpf^lati^Mi  in  i^oine  HiHiaricKl  Book*  of  ibe  Bible ™< 'anon  I>river  on  the  Books  of  the  Law — 
Mr.  (jlladBtijnc  and  Ancient  Beliefs  io  Imiaortolity — The  Johanncan  Qiieslion. 

EXPOSITORY    THOUGHT. 

The  Epiphonv.  By  Rev.  Prof,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.— Thieves  nud  Kobbera.  By  Re?.  Prof.  H,  R. 
KejnalUa.  D  D. 

THEOLOGICAL    THOUGHT, 

luspiration  and  rriticinni.     By    liev.    Prof,   J.    Iverach,  D.D.— Mm.   Be»aDr«   Doabt, 
Inierview  with  Dr,  Tuacy.     By  Rev.  Prioclpftl  Charles  Chapman,  LL.D. 

THE    INQUIRER. 

The  Ten  Piece*  of  Silver.     By  Mrs*  E.  A,  Fian.— ChnBl's  Pre-cmioence  in  all  Thingg. 
I>of.  J.  A.  Beef,  U.D. 

THE    BOOK    GRITIG. 

The  Inciiniiilioii  of  thu  Son  of  fiodr  being  the  Barapton  I^ecturca  f"r  ihe  Year  185)1. 

Charles  Gore,  M.A* — The  Divin-i  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.  By  A,  F.  Kirkpiitrick, 
B.D. — The  Lftiv  in  the  Prophets.  By  Rev.  Stanley  I>ettthe»,  D.  1  >.  — Com  on  the  Mountftins. 
By  Rev.  John  Uobertiion  —  tclloAvship  with  Chri*t.     B;*  Rev.  K.  W,  Drtic,  LL.I>. 

CURRENT    ENGLISH    THOUGHT. 

Chrisliniiity  ftinj  Morale.  t>nr  Attitiulo  towards  False  Ktligioos.  By  Rev.  G.  T.  Candtin.— The. 
Syuoptiu  Prjblern.     By  Arthin'  S.  Peakc.  B.A,— Christ'!*  Bible.     By  A.  l^wia  Humphnea,  B.A* 

CURRENT    AMERICAN    THOUGHT. 

bAre  Miracles  to  be  Expected?  By  Rev.  L.  E.  yrnitU,  D.D. — Tho  Doctrine  of  the  "Testimonium 
SpiritUB  iSancti'*  in  tl>o  LotherniiJ'hwrcb.  by  Rev.  Principal  Simen,  U,XV — Natural  lioligion 
I'ropht^tic  of  Kevc'lation.  By  Rev.  F.  P.  Noble. — Chri*tifln  Experience  as  n  Source  of  Doctrine. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  ForHler,  Ph. D— The  Geneai*  of  the  New  Te*tanient,  with  a  few  words  reHoecting 
Higher  Criticism.  By  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsicnti,  8,T.D.— Kegeiieration  as  a  Force  in  Reform 
Mtiveiuentfl.  By  Rev.  C.  liL  Morse. — Uow  con  ISconoiiiic  Studiea  Help  the  Ministry?  By 
President  E.  B.  Andrews,  I),D. 

CURRENT    GERMAN     THOUGHT     Edited  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  8.   Banks. 

The  Theory  of  Alonenient,  By  Prof.  Von  Hofmarin. — Uerman  Recomnieudalians  of  EnglisU 
Books. — Whiit  Line  should  Christian  Apolugeiicti  Tiiko  in  oiir  lJ»j?  By  Prof.  0-  Ritschl. — The 
Ui«  of  Koiintoa  ("World'*)  iu  the  lourlh  tJospcl  By  Dr.  Dt-jfll— The  Site  of  Paradise*  By 
Prof,  flummd,  Munich. 

CURRENT     DUTCH    THOUGHT.     Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Lilloy,  B.D. 

'Qyofxa  and  the  Fiaptiamal  Formula.  By  Dr.  A.  J.  Braodt.— Regeneration  and  Coaversion.  By 
l;r.  Ktiyper. 

SUNDAY    IN    CHURCH. 

The  Unknown  I'alh — Satinfaction  and  DissatiRfaction. — Sin  lUo  Supreme  MiBtak«-~Doet  God 
Depend  on  Man'/— The  Privations  of  Godlessness.     By  Rev.  W.  Cbrksoni  B.A. 

SUNDAY     IN     SCHOOL.     International  Lesson. 

SERMON    LITERATURE    OF    THE    MONTH. 

Kbtnczer.  By  Rev.  T.  Binney. — Christ  the  Friend  of  the  Puur.  By  Rev.  J.  Stuart. — Commantsni 
indeed.  By  Rev.  J  d.  Wray.— AVhat  the  Man  can  be,  By  Itev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.^The 
Rcvelaticm'in  the  Whirlwind.  By  Rev.  II,  Mocmilbn,  D,D.— The  8jgn  :  a  Babe.  By  Rev. 
J.  M.  Gibson,  D.D,— Knoch's  Walk  with  Uod.  By  Jtev.  E.  White.— The  Blind  Spot.  By  Kcv. 
\V.  L  Waikinsou. — The  Enthroned  Servant,  Christ.  By  Pwev.  A.  Muckrcn,  D.D. — Windowi* 
by  Rev.  O.  (Jhlson.— Nttib.     By  Rev.  G.  Milligan,  B.D, 
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FIRST  PARTS  OF  NEW  VOLUMES. 

Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence  Each. 


GOOD    WORDS. 

EDITED   BT 

DONALD   MACLEOD,  D.D., 

On*  of  H.  M.  Chaplains. 

Contents  for  January. 
THE  XAGIC  DTK. 

The  Ntw  Story, 
By  William  Black. 

Author  of ' '  Macleod  of  Dare,"  &c. 

TEWXESBUBT  ABBET. 

By  the  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

oooDwnr  sahds. 

By  William  Canton. 

smrsHDrs  johvsoh. 

A  Compute  Story. 
By  Luke  Sharp. 

HIOHLAITD  SMUGGLEES. 

By  the  Author  of  '*  Stronbuy." 

THE  RELICS  OF  ST.  FILIAK. 

An  Antiquarian  Stvdy. 
By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P. 

A  EIGHT  ON  MOUNT  OLIVET. 

By  the  Editor. 

THE  PACE  OF  MOTHER  EARTH. 

By  Professor  A.  H.  Green,  F.R.S. 

ALSTON  CRUCIS. 

The  New  Stoty. 
By  Helen  Shipton, 

Author  of  "  Dagmar,"  &c. 

THE  DAT  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Short  Sunday  Readings. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Page  Roberts,  M.A, 

THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN 

By  John  Reid. 

With  Illustrations  by 

Herbert  Railton,  A.  Quinton,  Paul  Hardy,  Gordon 

Browne,  Lockhart  Bogle,  W.  H.  Overend, 

and  others. 


THE 


SUNDAY  Magazine. 


EDITED   BT 


Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


Contents  for  Janu-ary* 
KALE  BROTHEBS. 

The  New  Story. 
By  Hesba  Stretton. 

Author  of  "  Cobwebs  and  Cables."  &c.    . 

OBEDIENT  UNTO  DEATH. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler.  D.D., 
Master  of  Trinity  College. 

THE  JEWS  IN  LONDON. 

By  Mrs.  Brewer. 

INFINITE  AND  INFINITESIMAL. 

By  J.  Monro  Gibson,  DD.,  Moderator  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  SHELTER. 

By  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coltts. 

THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

The  New  Stofy. 
By  "Carmen  Svlva." 

INDUSTRIES  OF  PALESTINE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Mann  Statham. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

By  the  Editor. 

BEYOND  THE  CAUCASUS. 

By  M.  A.  Morrison,  Travelling  Agent  lo  ihr 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

WHAT  GOD  COUNTS  GLORY. 

Sunday  Evenings  with  the   Youpg. 
By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

BARBAROUS  MILLINERY. 

By  Mary  Harrison. 

With  Illustrations  by 

Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  W.  D.  Almond,  Heniy  A 

Harper,  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  others. 


ISBISTEB  &  CO.,  Limited,  15  A  16  Tavistock  Stkbet,  Covxnt  Gaedev,  W.C. 
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essrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons  List. 

With  Nineteen  Full-page  lllustrAtiont  and  a  Map. 

'O  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.  By  a  F.  Gordon  CujimikGj 
Anthar  of  *'  At  Flome  in  Fiji,"  "  A  Lad/'a  Cruiso  in  a  Frem-h  Mftn-of-War/*  "  Uriimtc  Cmgs," 
**  Fire  Kounlains,"  "  Wanderings  m  China/'  &c.     Two  volnwiea,  Svo,  30ii, 

lUT  WITH  HIS  OWN  DIAMOND.     By  Paul  CuaniNn,  Author  of  -The 

DlackauiiUi  oi'  Voc,"  "  The  Bull  i"  th"  Thom,  "  &c.     Three  vul»»  crown  8to,  25fl.  6J. 

»OGMA  AND   THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND.    By  A.  I.  FitzRoy. 

Post  8vo,  78,  6d. 
Mr.  Glapstoxe  trritts  to  th^  nnUior  of  this  work  •— "  I  havu  be^n  able  at  once  to  read  Mine  of  llie 
>r«onfvI  iketchen,  and  with  giCrtt  pleasure.     They  s^cia  to  lue  fnink,  luminous,  and  impartial.*' 

GODS  AND   HEROES;    or,  the  Kingdom  of  Jupiter.      By   H    £. 

FiicAM'rLL«>?f.     \Vith  Kiglit  IlliiHtmtionn.     Cn>wn  8vo,  5b. 

'HE  FALLEN  CITY,  and  other  Poems.   By  WillFosteu.  Crown  8vo,  (Jh. 

•N    SURREY   HILLS.     By  "A  Som  of  tub  Maiishks;'  Author  of  "Annals 

of  a  Fishing  Village,"  "  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Sueami."     Second  Edition.     Crown  bvo,  6s. 

lOTES    ON    A    PILGRIMAGE    TO    JERUSALEM    AND    THE 

HOLY  LAND.     By  F.  R.  OumAnT,  B.A.    Crown  bvo,  3s.  tid. 

'HE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW:   English  Country  Life.    The  Country 

ClERGT— ThK      CoirXTHT      UeJiTI.EMEX —  IHk     TaKMKIW—'I'hK      I'KA.SAMUV—Tlti:       ElJillTEENTlI 

CamrDfiY,     By  T.  E.  IvEUDEr.,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  AgrlcuUural  Labourcts/'  *' Ksgayi  in  History 
and  Polilics,"  *'  Lifo  of  Lord  Beaconbtield."     Crown  8vo,  5h. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  i^  SDKS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


IF  YOU  WAHT- 


APPLY  TO- 


deposit  a/c'a  opened. 

Standing  Orders  received. 
Lists  on  Application. 

Any  Information  given. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

East  Harding  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


%/c 


<^ 


^r/o/i/s 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

IE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Half- 
r«rly  Volumes  of  the  THE  CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW  arc  supplied  at 
8.  4d.  each,  and  can  be  had  from  aU 
^oksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

1    15   A   i6    TAVISTOCK    STREET, 

ONDON. 


rrice  2)*.  fifh 


LEHERS  TO  A  PATIENT 


ON 


CONSUMPTION. 


BY 


JOHN  FRASCIS  CHURCHILL,  LD. 


David  Stott,  370  Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 


J 
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New    and    Cheaper    Edition* 


MARY  HOWITT :  an  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter,  MARGARET  HOWITT. 

With  One  Portrait  and  all  the  Orif/lnal  Illustration  ft, 

D«iiiy  Octavo,  lOa.  6d. 


"  Will  be  wdcomc  to  everybody  who  cares  to  gaio  an  insight  into  the  social  and  mtellectual  life  oC 
England  from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  ' — Standard. 

*'  This  new  edition  is  popular  in  price  only.    As  regards  all  else — ^paper,  print,  and  binding — it  is  worthy 
lo  lake  its  place  in  any  library." — Giaigtii.*  Iferaid. 

*'  One  of  the  most  componionnble  books  of  our  time." — Academy. 

The  Orig'mator  of  the  Uuerpool  Free  Public  Library, 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

SIR  JAMES   A.    PICTON 

OF    LIVERPOOL. 

By  his  Son,  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON,  M.P. 

With  a  J^artrait  and  ^N'uniet'ons  Shetchea.     I>emy  8vo^  It 

The  TIMES  Bayit :— '*  A  pious  labour  accomplished  with  much  taste  and  discretion.  Sir  James  Pictoo 
was  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  worth,  who  raised  himself  from  modest  station  and  depr«sed  citcum- 
stances  to  a  position  of  great  re^)eci  and  high  pitblic  utility  in  his  native  town.    It  was  a  life  well  worth  wrttim." 


New  Volume  of  Isbisters"  Home  Liibrary. 


TOILERS     IN     ART. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    AND   CRITICAL   SKETCHES. 

Edited  by  HENRY  C,  EWART. 

Illustrated  from  the  Works  of  each  Artist,    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 


"This  will  be  a  useful  volume  forgiving  an  idea  of  Art 
from  the  personal  side,  aIwa%-&  an  effective  »av  of  vicHiiie 
iu'-^^ctatcr. 

**  A  inoft  readable  volume"— Z?fl<7j«  Chrwtkie, 


"  A  combination  of  able  writers  luui  pn>duc>ed  a  dclirtt- 
ful  work/'—  Letdt  Mtmtfy^ 

"  Can  lie  I  (kit  to  be  an  intemiijic  work.** 


ISBISTER  &  CO,,  Limited;  15  dc  IS  Tavistoce  Street,  Coveht  Gaiu>en,  W.C. 
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cottish  Provident 


INSTITUTED 
1837. 


Institution,  ' 


NCORPORATEO 
184B. 


HEAD    OFFICE;    NO.   6    ST.   ANDREW    SQUARE.    EDINBURGH 
LONDON    OFFICE:    17    KING    WILLIAM    STREET,    EC 


N  this  SociKTY  are  combined  the  advantages  of 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Moderate  Premiums. 

HE  PREMIUMS  are  so  moderate  that  an  Assurance  of  £1,200  or 
Jl,250may  generally  be  secured  from  the  first  for  the  yearly  payment 
rhich  usually  would  be  charged  (with  profits)  for  £1,000  only — 
jquivalent  to  an  immediate  Bonus  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  WHOLE  PROFITS  go  to  the  Policyholders,  on  a  system  at 
Dnce  safe  and  equitable — no  share  being  given  to  those  by  whose  early 
leath  there  is  a  loss.  Large  additions  have  thus  been,  and  will  he 
nade  to  the  policies  of  those  who  participate,  notwithstanding  the 
Dwness  of  the  premiums. 

The  8DRPLUS  at  last  Investigation  was  £l.O61»035,  which,  after  reserving  one- 
hird,  waa  divided  among  9384  Policies  entitled  to  participate.     First  additions  (with 
ftw  exceptions)  ranged  from   18  to  34  per  cent,  according  to  age  and  class, 
policies  wvre  increased  in  all  50  to  80  per  cent. 

At  die  53^*  Annual  Meeting:  on  25th  March  last  the  following  were 

the  Kesuita  Reported  for  the  year   1890. 

New  Assurances  completed  were  £1,032.008. 

Bfiftfi  fur  tk*  17 tk  jfMtr  in  tucettdoM  ahott  a  Millton, 

Premlams  In  year  £600,820.  Total  Income  £907.648. 

Tbe  Ki]tettaes  w«ro  uniler  li>  per  cent,  or  premium  income. 

The  Claims  (including  Bonus  Additions*)  were  £431,466. 
*  Tbne  Arcrv^i^  about  40  per  cent,  on  AMUraneei  which  p»rtlcipatcd^ 

THE  FUNDS  (increased  by  .€3C3,laO)  amounted *to  £7»856,619. 
£x&mpl6B  of  Promium  for  £100  at  D«ath— with  ProflU. 


Other 


▲<»«. 

Sfi               SO 

u 

10 

u 

«0 

» 

During  Llfo      .., 
Si  PajmenU     ... 

£1  18    0    £S    1    6* 
3  IS    a       S  16    4 

£t    ft  10 

3    0    2 

£%U    » 

a  7  « 

£3    6    9 

a  17    6 

£i    1    7 
4  13    1 

£5    1  11 

6  10    a 

[Ttui  wmal  iwt'fartieifti^  Ba(m  dtffer  llltJc  from  tLeM  Premittmi'] 

,  ddriMff  lift,  of  £20  II 
be  Duij  M«ure  £IC(^>  bjr  ll  J9*i\j  ptjmvnU  of 


*  A  pffTMU  of  90  mwj  iccare  £1000  at  death,  bj  a  jBnT\j  tiafmflnt,  ddriny  lift,  of  £20  15a.    Thf J  premlam 


It;  «laawber«  ■e^ure  £800  oulj',   tri»tr»«i  of   £1000 
I9l.  4d,—brinff  tkutfrtt  i^ftagm^ni  afirr  ujft  bO. 

1  Al  air*  *i\  the  Prvmium  ^fating  ai  ag$   90.  La,  for  £1000,  £33  Ite.  2d.-«b<iat  tb«  tame  aa  hkwI  OOoaa  rioptat 
the  wbole  tarm  of  life.    Htfure  tb*  PjreuilutBC  bare  o«M«d  tb«  FoUcjr  «iU  bJir«  aUwed  ia  sC  leaat  om  ^vfate 

Lta. 

To  Professional  Men  &tid  otherr,  who«o  incotue  i»  depeurleut  un  continuftnce  of  health, 
tkU  liroiced  pAj^rueul  tyateio  ia  apedally  reoommeoJe)i, 

Thfi  arrangeraenta  as  to  Surrender,  Non-forfeiture,  Free  Residence,  Loans  on  Policiai 
(witliin  tlieir  value]*  nnd  early  payment  of  Claims,  as  on  all  other  points  of  practice,  are 
conccive'l  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Members^  there  being  in  a  Mutual  Society  nik 
opposing  interests. 

POLICIKS^  a«  a  rale,  are  WORLD-WrDE  oiler  flTt-  yeare-prorlJotl  tlie  Atiurel  hai  aUalned  the  iffa  of  90. 
tt*pofta,  wUii  full  SUlcmeot  of  Prludplea  and  TabJeaof  Batca,  may  b«  bad. 
i,  Um%  LTITCH,  lHmdm»  9»*rH^t,  JAMX5  GRAHAM  WATSOST.  Mi 
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BY  THE   LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


Now  Ready*  Large  Post  Svo^  7s.  fid. 


GROWTH    IN    GRACE. 

AND    OTHER    SERMONS. 
By  the  Late  W.  C.  MAGEE,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Edited   by  his  Son,   CHARLES  S.   MAGEE. 


COlWE3lVT«i 


Gfowth  in  Grace. 

Foretelling  and  Forth-Telling. 
Chrifitia^nity  and  Free  Thought. 


The  Church  and  the  World. 
SL   Paul  on   Socialism, 
Chmt  in  Us. 


Tl       lihristtan  Id^al  of  Human  Life, 
-aw  of  the  Bible. 


ChnslmnLty  and  Scepticism,  I  The  Life  of  Man  and  the  Gl4>ry  of  God 

Christianity  and  Failh. 

The  Demonatration  of  the  Spirit, 

Thi  Gift  of  Tongues  at  Pentecost.  1   (  in  Account  of  Thy  Stewardship. 

Sis  Grace  tiie  ARCHBISHOP  OF  Ci  ,  sys  la  IntrodDctoiy  Note:— 

'*  V'oices  from  the  grave  of  the  Church  of  Eng]and*5  most  elaqtient  mati  will  be  Il-stened  to.  He 
had  the  trust  of  the  Way ;  he  had  the  spirit  and  aims  of  a  Statesman ;  lie  kept  for  the  Chwrcb  tlie 
flower  of  his  powers.  .... 

"  In  the  posiiiori  to  which  all  England  so  lately  cilled  him,  he  rcdedlcaled  himself  (I  cannot  forget 
his  3mlemn  words)  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church,  and  for  ibe  social  welfare  of  the  People, 
Then  in  a  monQent  ^God^s  fint^er  louched  him^  and  he  Eilept.' 

"In  these  sermons,  which  he  never  published^  many  who  have  dtliglite<l  in  one  or  other  of  ihen^ 
and  niany  more  who  had  never  the  opporttinity  of  delighting  in  the  mellow  ring  of  that  free  and  nobl« 
voiccj  Will  rejoice  to  leam  something  of  its  wisdom,  its  vigour,  it  ex^ctituici  and  its  tendcmess." 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  AGE. 

Sermons  on  Special  Occasions. 

Fifth  Thousand,    Large  Post  8to,  7s.  6d. 

"Will  anrest  the  attention  of  the  World." 

Spectator. 


OHEIST  THE  LIGHT 

OF  ALL  SORIPTTrEE. 

And  other  Sermons. 
Large  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.     [/»  the  Press. 


NOW  READY.    PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

BEYOND    THE    CITY. 

The   "Good  Words"   Christmas   Story. 

Author  of  ''Micah  Clarke,''  "  The  WhUe  Company ^  &v. 
ILLUSTRATKD    BY    PAUL    HARDY. 


ISBISTEJl  k  CO.,  Limited,  16  h  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covekt  Oabden,  W.C. 
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DEEP-SEA  FISHERMEN 

Paln^u^UER  MAJESTY  THE  QTEEX. 

Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Council— THOMAS  B  MILLER,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee— HENRY  A.  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Hospital  Committee- FREDERICK  TREVES,  Esq.,  F.R.C  S. 


t 


TUB  IIt*  of  tite  lislifrfnlk  urn   rtKkcl  — riy  !  fin<l  InKt,  rtirt— in  siiniai' r  ns  wrll  as  in  wiuler  ,  but  when 
the  »tcni  toM  is  on  th«?  wa,  ficrre  gnlos  mginp,  3<xifl«'nfK  |j«}»j>pnittgf  am],  ;ilt  luo  t»tii.>n, 
•'The  (lir  let  full  of  fancnplls  1 1  Th-^  t'jlnR', 
And  tnoamlniKv  for  the  ik-aJ," 
it  i«  iroU  liirit  ih«  BiiiAckMinfM,  (heir  lot,  and  Ihcir  fie«"i(*,  should  be  H|»ociall3'  f  bought  of.     Tlip  Clin»ti*rt 
luait    be   ajixioos   far    Ibcir   «piritual    condition,    hhJ    tlie    pbil^inthnipi^l    will    cnre    fur   their   geneml 
wdl-beiiig. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE   MISSION: 

The  Physical  Social,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Benefit  of  Fishermen  in  the  North  Sest 

ana  other  Wutsrs, 

Ten  Mission  and  Hospital  Vessels  are  now  Afloat,  and  an  Eleventh,  the 
*' Alice  Fisher,"  is  nearly  ready. 

THE    AMOUNT    REQUIRED    FOR    GENERAL    PURPOSES: 
NEARLY    £80    FOR     EVERY    WORKING    DAY. 


"  A  flrvnuinfi  «-rri»rl  «'!■  ■ 

'*  lltif  of  llie  fnoBl  II 

"A  •plfiiUm  fhrl4«lnin  i\..rlk. 


nLfirprl»<Ji  of  r«»ot  itmu"'~yaMtieul  Map^uint. 
•  inu>  of  taodera  timet." — JfetkodiM  Hfttirder, 


lo  the  Winter  Season  FDNDS  ARE  URGENTLY   NEEDED.      Contribution'; 
may  be  sent  to  the  Sect*etary, 

AT.EXAWD1SB     OOBDON,    Sffq. 

BRJDGE  HOUSE.  18 J  Queen  Victoria  Sireei.  LONDON.  E.G. 


THE  CX)NTEMPORAKy  REVIEW   ADVERTISEE,  JANUARY  1892. 


HAWWOWDMYPEWRITER 

SPEED*— iii^b^ht  R4MM>rd,  l§il  wards  In  one  aimnt«,  eqaal  t^M 

fitiKf  r  moreinenu,  or  ku  »»er»f»  of  12i  per  »«cobd. 
ALIGNMENT.- Perfect  and  permiaoDt. 
TYPE.-iiutantlj  luterchmnfcublc.     11  kind*, 
IMPRESSION.  — Uuifonn,  being  iiid^jwndeal  of  louoh. 
PAPER.  -Takes  tnj  <ridtb«  90  janb  in  \mp.h, 
WORK,-Alw*j«  In  •Ifkt. 

Om*  miwAiiw  (mrittt  Pot4cardt  or  Bn^$,  SnfJiak  mmi 
aMf/artiffn  Umguofft. 

These  «re  advantages  potsetSGd  by  no  other  machine. 
ARE  THEY   ADVANTAGES   YOU  WANT? 

TYPEWRITER  CO,    Head  Offices:  50  Queen  Victoria  SU  EC. 

WHY? 

Were  we  Appointed 

by  Special  Warrant 

Writing  Machine 

Makers  to 
H,M,   THE  QUEEN. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE.  READ  IT,    YOU  WILL  UNDERSTAND  THE  REASON. 

TBE  TYPE  WRITER  COMPAHY,  LTD.,  12  and  14  Qneen  Victoria  Street,  London,  It 

MANCHESTER  :  25  Market  St    LIVERPOOL  :  t  South  John  St.    GLASGOW  :  22  Fenflcid  St. 


GENERAL  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1837. 


CAFXTAZ.    AHD    &SSSaVSS,    £2,290,600. 


BOARD    OF   DIRJBOTORS. 
Moft  Hod.  th«  Mikqcib  or  £xvTtK. 
GiOHOri  Prrr.  E#q. 
Ji.a.  S.  KTack,  Km]..  J.F. 
Lord  GiLBSST  KmiiKDr. 


Hon.  R,  C.  GsosTtiroM.. 
HiDKT  W11.LIAM  HiFLXT,  laq. 

WlLLUM  STRAVa,  E»q. 

BL  Hon.  C.  PuLKi^M  YivLitKa.  ItP. 


SOVJ^X^S:    ADVJS.lWli.OB    POr^ICIKa   iun^,   tcuting   Two    Paymenta  of 
^  ■moant  akiurcd  :  one  pttjoaeot  on  lbs  ittainroeat  of  a  tpeLitiCMl  *g«.  and  «  tecoad  p«jm6ol  at  death  lltBraaAar. 
AdTancM  mmdt  ou  Revenioai,  Life  Int<^reais.  and  on  Pcrftonal  :»eoaril7  in  connection  with  a  Life  Polloj. 
Prctfpec'ti}««fl,  Statutory  Acoounta,  and  B«port«  fonrarded  on  appUcatloti  to 
103  CAintov  SivEXT,  LovpOK,  F..C.  URNBY  WARD.  5^4^f«fr  aiirf  IToMfer. 


UNIVKKSITY   COLLEGE,   BHISTOL. 

The  SECON^D  TERM  will  begin  on  Jnuuary  19tb-    The  College  stipplies  for  persona  of  «lb«r 

r,  above  the  ordinnn'  tchool  a^re,  the  me&na  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Seieace,  Languai^,  IJiato;^. 

Literature,  and  Theory  «r  Muaic.     The  Cbeuiical,  Physical,   Electrical,   Enginterin;?,  K  "    mvi 

Biological   Ijfthoratories  are  open  daily.     The   Kngioeering    Dcpurttneiil  luclude*   Viw  oiral. 

Electrical,  Mid    Minings  Engineering,  .Surveying  and  Architeclurml  Work  ;  and  apeolal  atE.,..^ ..;*  for 

ftractical  work  have  been  made  with  various  Engineeni  in  and  near  BrifWl.     Several  i5CiiOLAK^mPH 
syra  tenable  at  the  UoIJeg*'. 

ENGINEERING     EDUCATION. 

rroU^WT  .h  UYAS,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Camb),  P.S*..  [Umd). 
UxrvAiiBiTT  CoLLiuK,  Diirtot..— Cotir«e<  of  Civil,  Mecttankal,  Electrical,  aod  Mtitiuf  £nff<ir»e«Hu«.    Mia 


Aj>plfr<!  ♦'irr>1o{rT  fnr  ('fv)l  snrt   Minin?  Knirlnrrr* 


Fiti^lfilfcs  arr  otTereil  (n  the  truy  o(  Cojlcjfc  &{tholar«iili 
I  If  ur<'i«loil*i  lilt. 


btkiriKl 


:>octttArf,  tmm  nh.tu  PtMfSiAua  aad  inrttraJips 


»Tl-»t.  yi'.:IC'.ftf  f , 


THE  CONTEMPOHABY  BKVIEW  AJ>TEBTI8ERy 


.Cnrffl? 


Hyde  &  Co.,  London,  £.C. 

MAKERS    OF    WRITING    INKS 
AND    SEALING    WAX 


Toar  StationeF 
¥rill  supply. 


of  m  Banik 

INDIA    WAX 


lExcclIentc.    Original  ^aknit 

of  enslanli  WB^Xf  fmu 

FOR    HOT    CLIMATES. 


BRAIN 
SALT 

it  wA  pat  forward  u  an  anircr* 
(al  trmciij,  bal  it  la  wUat  iU, 
fliA«D«  lodK-Ate*— Tii„  an  ZtFar* 
TMdcjr  Uedidn«T  S&lt,  Tar  the 
imn  or  relief  of  th«  effeoU  of 
0«er«  hrotnirnTk  Ui«(l  m  di- 
netcil,  it  ttrli!ht«ft«  aiiil  rcf^IiM 
IIm  CUMtt*l«fi  •uffbr^r.  to  whom 
evflD tioiporarj  rolicf  maj  hckr« 
•••BMiliii  lnvp<j«tit*iiltv. 


F.  NEWBERY  &  80HS, 

t  9t  3  Kini;  Edward    Btr«et» 

Ne^cmte  St,,  London,  EC. 

(Err^iittiBxn  A.D.  174<'.) 


ALKARAM 


CURE  3 


COLDS 


AND 


.^SORE  THROATS 


B4T»WAril, 

OHDh*r  22,  1883. 

*r»»  allaclietl  by  violent  inOaeaza^ 

ilBApairpd  of  bclnir  Kbl«  to  ^i)HI  M  impiMrtxj^t  oooecrt  en* 

Kij^raicnt  to-nlirht,  but  iru  adruetl  Id  try  your  '*  AJkanm,'* 

wbjeb  I  Uid,    Thi«  mtirolDHf  my  void  h»A  quiie  dL«appe&r«d, 

lea*inff  my  voi«y  "clf^ar  •»  a  b«ll."     Faithfully  your*, 

AJkaram,  2  9.  of  Chemists.  Victor  How ii.lt> 


FOREIGN  SPIRITS. 


*iiT  Dot. 


M0N0N6AHELA.   Finest  American 

Whisikey.      Vpr/  OUl  ...         * 

^^Ain«Tic3uii  tell  u%  it  ia  finer  than  thej 
^^^B  in  America,  TUU  U  b«cmu8e  ouni  ia 
^PHbured  by  jige  in  our  Bonded  Vaultt.  In 
^  America  it  is  matured  for  ti  ihort  time  in 
B    w»r«lioa«e«  beated  by  steAinptpe*. 

I  AB8 


ABSINTKE.     Finest  made 

KIRSCHENWASSER.  Finest  uu 

K*te8t         .         .         .         .         ♦ 


<>.;/  ■ 


*  ^r 


Uh 


ARRiCfl     Rz»re  Old  Hatavian   * 
TAFFEL  AQUAVIT,  r^anish  Brandy    4./- 
Any  quMility  onn  bu  had,  from  cue  bottle  uiiwatd. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  CO., 

LIVERPOOL-37  North   John  St 

MANCHESTER-26  Market  St. 
B[RMINQHAM~83  High  St. 


FOR  THE  BLOOlJ  IS  THE  LIFE:' 


CLARKE'S 


WORLD  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


Is  warrftntod  to  chahn^e  tb«  bliKMj  from  til  inapiiritio«  from 
■rJkafrcfr cause ariwiiir.  ForScrufol^,  Stuir*/,  Ki-iema,  Skin 
Rud  Ulood  Diae&Mf),  Pimplet,  audaoreaof  jktrkindi.iUii'iTeolii 
are  marvelloiu.  It  la  the  only  reul  »pcoilK<  for  ifuut  mid 
KbeniDBtio  Paiaf,  for  it  remov(,-i  the  taHtf  from  lite  blond 
aod  bouM.  ThuOBUtdM  of  Tc«lit»OAijita.  lu  botllep,  2^.  Vd 
and  lU.  aacli,  ol  a)1  C  tcmiata.  Sent  for  U  or  132  utAtupa  by 
['foprit'tori, 

Llncola  ft  MidlaDd  CtmQtlet'  Dru^  Co.,  Llasoln. 


BrwMtK  or  woarui.esif  ii 


BIBKBECK    BANE. 

SottihjuiiploD  BiiU(itiij!«»  CbiQcery  Lanr. 

THREE  per  CBNT.  lXI£B£dT  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
rtpayabl«  on  d<*m>uid. 

TWO  p«r  CKNT.  od  CUREENT  ACCOUNTS,  whMi 
dot  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  BHARCS,  aad  ANXUITI£S  par«h«a«d  and 
•ojd.  f  BANC13  RAVB^SCKOFT,  Manapir. 


The  Blrkbeek  Building  Society's  Annu&l  Receipts 
exceed  Five  Million*. 

HOW  TO  PLRCIIASE  A  BOUSE  FOR 
TWO  GCHNEAS  PKit  MONTH.  OB  A  PLOF  OF 
LAND  POB  riVU  tiHIt.UN<l.H  Hblt  MONTH,  with 
LmaiedUtfl  poaaeaaUm.    Apply  at  tlit  OflB«e  of  tb«  BiaasiOK 

Fail  BOLD    La.KD   t^OOtCTT. 

Tb«  BlbKULCK  ALMANACK, with  foil  partlcalsn  fr«e. 
ritAVClH    KAVENSCBOFT,  Maiu^W. 
ioaLhamptou  B>illdiiijf««  d^ncK^ty  Laoa, 


REVIEW  AHVERTIHER,  JA1 


^•"3? 


\ 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  DARKEST  ENGLAND. 


THK  CotnnniUee  of   **  Dr.  aamardo*S  Homes*'    dealre  to  pt»oe  before    the   read^n  of 
"'  The  Vonteutporary  Kaicw  *'  the   cl&ima  of   these  lustitutman   upon  the  beaevoletice   of  tlic 
thoQglttful  public. 

At  prcient  the  Homes  cootain  the  very  Ur^«  number  of  4200  Waif  ChilJren,  for  the  Tno»t 
part  rv<icued  from  th«  i^lums,  the  Common  Lodging  Houses,  and  the  niiadrable  Life  of  Darkest  En^Und, 
co»8titutm§r,  in  fact,  the  Urf;e<)t  family  of  horaelait  children  in  the  world  I  Aa  may  be  ini«<;in«d,  m 
family  »o  num^roiiw  deiuaodifi  a  lari^e  aum  for  maiDtenanoe,  education,  Lnduatrial  training,  and  Clmttian 
instruction.  £140  per  daT  being  reqaired  for  food  alone. 

Tnr4*e  O^ien  All- Night  Sbeiterti  are  each  night  admitting  uumbera  of  tlie  utterly  Homeleai,  Frteml- 
Ims,  Worklc4»»  and  FoodtftS*  Cla«a— piiiable  Waifa  and  Strayi.  Hy  meant  of  ihese  "  Citiea  of  Refog*'' 
haodfl  are  laid  upon  fiome  of  tho  most  needy  and  helpless  cLildreu,  who  thus  beoouie  recipients  of  Ut 
permiinent  benefitai  of  the  Homes. 

Kxperienced  Hgent*  are  at  work  alrooit  continually,  day  and  night,  anBarehing  tlir<oughout  Londoo 
for  unhappy  children  who  otherwi*e  might  escape  notice,  and  who  are  nuflWrin^  tmm  want  of  food, 
from  tl»e  corapftiiionshiip  of  the  vjeiuuN  and  onniinHl,  or  from  the  Karagery  of  croel  t:u«rdiaus. 

Vo  degtitate  child  applylngr  for  admissian  has  over  been  reffuied 
darlniT  the  vnole  history  f*t'  the  Xtmtltutions. 

One fjict connected  with  the  lustitutionfl,  and  not  aufiiciently  realised  by  the  public  generallv,  tji  Uml 
children  who  are  ct-ipfiltn,  who  are  deaf  ami  dutub,  who  are  btind,  who  are  (aa  is  often  the  case)  rnrrrftl 
with  loathsome  ikin  a^ectioni,  or  who  are  otherwise  ailing,  are,  if  Destitute*  immediately  admitted  to 
the  Ihstitntiona,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  irrespective  of  ag*-,  in?3t»  creed,  or  nationality. 

There  is  na  system  of  election  adopted  by  the  Manajcr;^,  nor  ii  the  offer  or  promiae  of  money  ef«f 
necessary  to  secure  adnii(»i(ion  for  really  destitute  "  Wnifa  nnd  8traya.'^ 

About  1.600  trained  yuuiha  and  maidens  leave  the  In«litulioQS  evety  jf^ar  for  situaLions  at  ItofS* 
and  abroad,  and  their  careers  arc  aabsequeutly  watched  over  and  followed  untU  they  reach  manhood 
or  womatihood. 

Vrry   nearly    5000   Boys  and  Hlrls   have  been  placed  out  in  carefully  selected   T'**^ 
CLd'>nie.s,  with  the  niiirvclluuB  reMult  that  leee  than  2  per  Cent,  are  reported  a 
failed.     lOfOOO  other  young  people  hr^ve,  after  training,  haeti  placed  out  in  aervi 
BQut  to  acA.    In  all,  I9»000  Cliildren  have  been  rescued  and  sived  through  the  a^'enoy  of  t., 

Children  of  happy  homeii  are  invited  to  join  the  Yoan|^  Helpers'  Xieagrue*  un  a 
of  bovH  nnd  girls 'of  the  upper  and  middle  claaa,  in  aid  of  crippled,  blind,  deaf  and  dumh,  j%iuJ  «ick 
children  of  the  Waif  claaa  (of  which  U.R.U.  pHivcKas  Ma&t,  Djchicsii  ok  Thuk,  ia  the  Pre«identf. 
For  forma  of  applicattuu  write  to  Miss  Racuakl  NoKTOy,  Secretary  of  tlie  *' Y.U.L./'at  the  addrcaa 
of  the  Otfices  given  below. 

£.16  will  support  one  heuUh^  child  for  a  whole  year  in  any  of  our  Lovdok  HoMKa. 

C9  will  pay  for  the  complete  outfit  and  passage  money  of  one  child  KMiaHATKo  to  eitlinr  af  our 
BftAh-CH  UoMBS  m  Ontario,  Canada  ;  £54  will  do  the  same  for  six  children. 

A  Copy  of  the  Uat  Annual  Report  {fur  18^0),  with  detail*  aa  to  each  of  the  (6  scftarate  Bran<hf«, 
And  with  audited  C.tah  Aocoanla,  will  be  aent/)*^  htj  post  on  receipt  of  addrcitNed  potitii  wi-»p;i«r. 

Donationa  or  Subacrlptiona  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Uie  Treaaurer,  Mr.^  Willi  .  v  *-  *-  -  irn  : 
hy  the  (.'h^irruan  of  the  Committee,  Mn  Sauukl  G.  Sskffabd  ;  by  the  Baakeni,  Lokdo.s  ru 

Webtbkn  Bakk  (Bow  Branch},  and  MeasrA.  Peegcott,  DiM&iiauc  &  Ua  ;  or  by  the   l  [*t, 

Tuoe.  J.  BAfiViJiDO,  at  this  addrecs. 


the 


JOHN    ODLING,  Sfcraarj'. 

Offices  of  "Dr.  Baroardo's  Homes  and  Missioo,"  18  to  26  Stepney  Caasevay.  Lood«o,  E. 


•  • »■»- 


THE 


ARBOLiG  Smoke  Ball 

*><5>C  almiJi    POSITIVELY    CUIRE  K5>^ 


COUGHS 

COLDS 
— I*— 
CATARRH  / 

ASTHMA         / 

BRONCHITIS 

HOARSENESS 

loss  OF  VOICE 

tHROAT 

DEAFNESS. 


lie  CARBOLIC   SMOKE    BALL  !s   Prescribed    by 


SORE  THROAT 

INFLUENZA 

HAY  FEVER 

SNORING 

CROUP 

— h— 
WHOOPING 

COUGH 

NEURALGIA 

HEADACHE 


SIR    MORELL    IWACKENZIE,    IW-D., 

arid    other   eminent    Physicians,     and    has   been    supplied    lo 

H.I.IVl.    THE    GERIVIAN     EIVIPRESS. 


■^-t^ 


juur^^f^ 


^^  »«^^  --^^^ 


i 


H  R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G 

H.B.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught.  K.O 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T- 

The  Duke  of  De  POUsbire.K.G 

The  Duke  of  Fife,  K-T, 

The  Duk©  of  Muncheater. 

The  Duko  of  Newcaatle. 

The  Duke  of  Korfolk 

The  Duke  of  Portlnud. 

The  Duke  of  Hutlaud,  K.G, 

The  Duke  of  Biohmond  and 

Gordon.  K.G. 
Tie  Z)iike  of  West  mm  Iter.  X^O- 
The  Duke  of  "Wellington. 
The  Marquis  of  Saliiburj,  K.O. 
The  Mfti-quis  of  Ripon*  K-Q. 
The  Earl  of  Derby.  R.O, 
Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 
Karl  Oadogan.  K.O. 
The  Karl  of  Weatmoreland. 
The  Earl  of  "Whftrocliffe. 
The  I*ord  CkaneelloT. 
The  Lord  Chief  Juatice 
Lord  Wolaeley. 
Xfora  Tennyson. 


s^oo^'f  ^nio^ 


% 


actu'* 


'■)lx 


k 


£ 


ASTHMA. 

CuAKLRi^  MoOBR*  Emj  ,  whtM  from  8unnj-«cJe,  Hircb- 
itigton,  WesL^jilo-oii-Sea,  o^*'  Oclober,  tfl«^:-*'Yoof 
CAfbotic  iin>''^  -  M  .  I  I..  -^  anDr4led  initDi<ii»e  relief  «o  my 
wife    who  »cvereiy    frcwn     BrotkchlJU 

Aatlim*.  A'^i'  the  ball   she  Wiii  iiuusuaiiy 

batl   indiiam,  ,  ...     i.tiK." 

W-  C,  tj,  i\ln.M<.  E»q  ,  wriiei  trooa  iiillheaa  of 
Petimfkll,  Kwie.    AlxTticwnshire,  iih    Aat^tt,   i8o''— '*! 

h:v-  -  ■   •-  '  I  ■     *r re  from  Aatlmia  lor  tlic  p*»t 

I  siDce  L   uied  your  Carbolic 

.VI, ^ v,i;te»    from   Walxaenley  Mouse, 

near    Hoiy*    Lj-ncAiinro.      ijtfci    October,    iftgo   --*•  Mi*« 
Huddlesltiii  i*  tmilinjj   tDeLarl>o1ic  Mnoke    Ball  a  i^* re. 
blesfitof  iur  AstkiaA-      She   it   very  glad   to   tay  it  ia 
doing  Mr   a  luteal  deal  of  good  when  hope  bad  almoci 
gone  '* 

Mr*.  SaifiroieRS  wtilB*  from  y$^  BolCTave  Ro»d,  S.W  » 
olb  May,  t8-?o;— "Tbo  Carbolic  Smu)t«  Ball  Itas  given 
Mri.  Sauad«r$  di«tiaLt  relief  troni  ▲stlUBA." 

James  Mchhay.  Etq.,  write&  trota  8t,  Qu<<«a*ft  Gam. 
S.W.,  8th  January,  181^:— "I  have  «*pcr>ented  very 
great  bcneht  from  tbe  use  of  the  Carbolic  ^mok©  Ball/' 

^4^t.  llAxiai.  write*  from  «15,  Kri-le»  Kew  road, 
Salfurd,  Manrhestor.  jjth  November,  iJkA-' :  — "  My  inter, 
for  •onie  ttmp.  \\»*  boon  using  your  vaiu^bJo  i^moko  liall 
for  Astiuua,.   and  bnds  i^'cat  reliel^." 

Wm.    WAiktNi,    Evj.,  tvritet  from  Cefu  Cribbur, 
Hridgend,  GlHinorganihiie,  S,  Walei,  toth  Julv.  iS^O  '• — 
"  It  K^ive  m«  sucb  relief  from  the  Aiitlin»  that  I  Celt 
my»clf  a  new  man  " 

K.  Ckkksr  MahmisoNj  Eiq.,  writes  from  Woodbay*. 
Mufwell  Hiil.  N,  tgth  July.  i8«>f ;-"  The  C«Tbolic 
Smuke  Hall  has  relieved  me  of  sudden  attacks  of 
AttttuaA  to  wbich  1  am  Subject.** 

RonsKT  H.  rtinKHV,  K«q.,  writes  from  Footscra^, 
Victoria.  Au«traU^.  ist  Au»fust.  1890:— "ITio  Carbolic 
iiitiioke  Ball  b.»»  oimplrlolv  cured  my  partoer.  who  was  a 
Riartyr  to  AstlllU*/' 

BRONCHITIS. 

ODaAHUO  ]>U»lti,  K*()..  WTitai  from  60,  Margaret  Street, 

C.irrnt.lttb   SrjiMre:— '*  Sir.    I    bare    much    pleasure    in 
!  T  ■       ..   Jcrived  great   benefit  friim  Lbe  u««i  of 

t  ■'  LUU,     In  fact  it  ii  the  only  Mirce»is- 

)  vet   found  for  GatUTfl^  and  BrOtt" 

oMtla." 

Colonel  J.  W.  Kkywokth  writes  from  31,  OX^i.  Slrat«c. 

SttitTK-nrt,  Germany,  ijth  January,  lUgt :—     I  havedcnvcd 

from  ibe  use  ot  the  Carbolic  Sronke  i\»\i  in 

I'  'i   And  am   Qow  keeping    to    9ubji>t  (ion    4t> 

'  itni 


beneticMl  rr^uits.     1  value  it  very  hijgbiy.  antl 
utii  oiufurtablc  without  one  nepi  by  me. 


riMUMietiii  liie  Ca:  . 
generally.  It  is  S' 
cures  a  cold  atid  rcl 
out  line  " 


Mr    J.    F.  O'Maila  writes  from   the   Royal    EtsglU 

Ot"T.  fr.M.^r,  sh  .fte^t.u.v  \.thi,e,  .',th  A(,iil.  t!kvi;— ^J 


Hoy.. 


b'it  for  it,  Ltbiak  mi^nt  pTc^-e  feni>it« 
ivrttfts  from  31 
-"  TheCail 

■    c\*-oicemT>rr . 


JiitJ  .    MiKt!.  USMi^i  it, 

been  ft«a   firoxn 

\nt  m.irtj'r." 


S.W.JOthj 
proved  raost  t  ■ 
constant  *ulTi'iLr 

Mrs.  MACiiON,*Lrt  writes  fron: 

and  January,  ^'^^,l  :  -""   I  lie  t-,i 
mo  the  v;revi' 
for  the   l.i"vt 

Bronomtis 

W.  S,  WiLJJAJts,  Ksq,,  wrttes  from  Kennett,  New 
market  :— *'  Please  send  me  by  return  of  post  anotliier 
Carbi'lic  Smoke  Ball,  as  I  have  given  mine  awav  and 
wotjld  n<it  for  any  cuniideration  be  without  one.  It  has 
dotte  «<iitii!eri  for  mo." 

L  J.  GHHrftrMh,  Kitq.,  writes  from  4Si  Portland  ttreet, 
Abervstwilh,  tMh  Novenib«r,  18^ :— "  I  am  glad  to 
%^y  ymir  Carbolic  Smoke  fi^l  has  done  me  a  great  deal 
of  rood  ** 

l.  IitJ  EV,  E»tj..  writBi  from  Hillside,  Otley  Road,  H«r- 
roi<ate,  i.>th  fiine.  1891  :  — "  TheSmoke  Ball  Mr-  Titlcy  has 
in  lite  is  splendtd,  an«l  giVes  great  relief.  Kindly  reiiU  and 
return  the  other,  as  he  wooJd  Qot  be  without  it  for  any- 
thing." 

CATARRH. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Er.uon.  M.D.,  10.  Via  Comabuoni.  Flof> 
encB.  It.ilv  jD^^li  ^tay.  1891:  — "lam  1  MMTr'cr  uf  oiatiy 
y«N»r*  -  n  ilrj'  catarrh  of  "  il»,  and 

obtdtii  rom  the  Carbuli* 

Or  ^f     ft       v.rit.-.»r.,  S(t.-r.t 


And  bTonohldl  inbes." 


ftnU  ihc  cufc  • 
opera  that  e . 
kpe&k  in  th<> 

I'ti  GoDDSkD    K.90.,  Journalist,  writes  frtim 
House,  Spm>er  K.-mI,   If.fT.e    Hifl.    s    " 

ex,    likjo  :  — '*  Wli'  '  ' 

e  cold  t  WAS  recoil 
■   ll-lf,     I  di.i  s-,.  ...  ,         , 
h.. lit  an  huur,  or  lets.  1  Vf.i*  ojiiviJcrabK   rrli»*vi'J^ 
a  few  bour«  virttially  cured." 

E.  F.  Dven.  lUq.,  writes  from  AJontserrat,  I- 
Islandi,  HI  July.  1*91 :— "  Its  effect*  on  coughs 
simply  marvellduf ." 
Captain  <J     W   d'r-/f*N  writn  froTn   Ura,-- ken 
Walton  1 

ject  t«»  I 
in  the  : 
Carbf'l 
C.  f 
Ken  ill' 
With  ir.,M  f, 
i.'ha«ed  the  I  - 


u .  wiites  from  Weald  H  - 
-  1  hftvo  fnund  the  C>. 
.1  in  znitigAtillff  and  r^ru    if   1* 

I  tb«  h*isd.'* 

n  \v;i  iTfifc?  frrnii   St,  \f  ttijai^et** 


lis<j.»  wntes  from  Newland  Ti 

ifiiirp  thin  twn  TPnr*  I  h.TVf  tttflTr 


lbj%tr 


fl.t    ,in<1    li 


well  ss  a  cure  for  ool4. 


•"n  a  atkttnct  pr«V£nt 


NeiBT    AzE&ei^ioakXi    Rex»OGly 


HAT  FEVER- 
Teilunoui&la   oa   aeparmte  aheet. 


INFLUENZA. 
Tlic  2bl4rr!iioDe««  Dm  Sain  writes  from 


'MclwoTth  House, 

,1  .r.  h,..,.^.-   has 

ia, 

>  ,    Iftoti : 

^ —  ....  ,  ,  .1.  ;^  epi<leni)L, 
>unl  ii»tn{«rrt>oi  c^Urili  itiid 
laite  ihii  entirely  tii  the  una 

rnAfVuH  :— "  J     *ltai  h 

Bail  a.%  A  pivkcrtlivo 

.:.   .v.y  ndntbtiuurliuod   Hbo 

,  i»M<i  I  iittrJbute  ttilft  to  tlic 

ill." 

J  6,  Arivl.'     Sii'i.lrr.  ^iitltJOT- 

ie  Cm  '  HaU  bu 

:b    ill    J  Liid  Ki^ 

Ik    A     W.    KrAue.    LL  D„ 

Mci    Oi»w!n,    Surrey,    May, 

I  have  beni   subject  to  luiir 

•  olds  in  4?very  yeitr,   I    bj.ve 

V  oold,  oouffli,  or  otliftr 

iijbt  a  C.ulu..Jif  Sniokc  Hall 
i  <u>;h  my  duties  io  a  t^r^e 
HiM  roe  lioily.  duriii);  the 
?a  in  ..  1..  ,t?  riTtntJit  with  the 
■.  -^ay  symptom, 
y  It  h.ka  Also 
kiatjandsiDgingf 


Hull,  t 


pi«: 


Jnl    UmiArT'.  i*<>j:— "Mr*    W*tWm»  wish-*   lu  say  ibat 
tltt  uiis  deitvrtl  (rcAt  benefit  f 


NEURALGIA. 

C    PllLXLCEv,  wntr-s  from  The  Kims,  Lowtburpo,^ 
-,?li  Xi-^criihcr,  jSgo  : — "  Thr  C:irbuiic  Smoke  Itati 
i:tl  m  Veuralgla,  And  I  shall  ba 
I  It  til  tuy  IricniS.' 
J  I   >i{.,vrritcs  frum  ij,  jfctland  Kuad« 

Bri  '' it  tt  the  best  thing  I  i)av«  ever 

tri'  leuzalgia " 

-■"  f  n««  write*  froin  15,  Charles ^ircMst, 

W  .  -•  —"She  h.i»  found  the  Ctirbolic 

^113  irllutit  remedy  ^gjtintt,  and  core 

lor  L  .1  iiria," 

A I  ..rd, 

in  'l«al 

of  :.  .      .     ;      A  .liiid 

Xc 

Mfritcf  Iront  1^,  ha\%  Ko«d.  Kit^t^fiurDe, 
Ml  _  <•—"  Mi%i  Fn'StAUf  lias  I'viind  the  Carbolic 

hui'jks.  liAki  mtj«it  VAluable,    SUc  wouid  witb  tiever  to  b'Q 
HhhoMt  it.^ 
Mr«  Wtt  MJ9(»  vrvites  from  46.  Glouc«ter 


cfrai  e,  W-, 

that 

frotu  the  CaiboUc  Stnulie 


wuJbout  a." 

FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

Mf»    F   A    Ha«RI»ON  Wlrrilet  frum  Be^cuncCiuld.  Bui^ks. 
July.    ilk>i:— "Eijctuscd   you    vnH  bud  Postal  Ordnr  (ut 

.,..  4..r  ,  ...ft^^.  (  ,»....,.  ■v„^,,j[p  flitll;.  IKb  unts  I  bad 
•  '«»  fri»ra  cold*,  and  ♦-UK'd  ray 
I) p.     If  lb«  prii.«  wert)  ^^5  I 

2'.'  rrnrn  6.  Albert  TciTite,  How, 

li. ,  S!ir,  Wilt  you  kindly  send  me 

atiii  '       I    w;itit  it  fof  my  lather, 

^Ihi  i*-!   1    have  b*«  workod 

wtH  Lifted  tbo  yourt^eu.  ten 

1  <-"*nr  Cre*totit, 

T«>  <    t]i0    CiirboUc 


vd  t"  5c  *  ' 
ML),  u 


Mtf*  Ar»A  S  Baixim.  writes  from  14,  Tavistock  S4q;a»r«, 

W'X  '     it,    )89o--"Wdl    Tou    ;      '■  1    a 

Lrtrl  i.iil  lu  l>r.  W'aII.k  c.  04.   I  r-t, 

Mr*  rro^e'd   iniitu   ki   hot    i);i  «rr 

sfjmc  iiuKiths  uie.  the  doctor  h  (ik^iaed  untL  u,  ana  \mII 
rcMTomniMnd  it." 

SORE  THROAT. 

Nurse  Mamv  CoRXkLL  write*  from  th«  Limdon  As- 
locutton  of  N'*r*f>,  [,;,  New  Hond  Mreet,  iVwrohor. 
WKloi  — *'  Fur  ab'"  I  suffered  ^itb  a  trouble- 

ictiic  jiffcition  ul  I  otsplicnttoo  olcon^^rstion 

3Pd  K^-i^uulaiioii  I  v».kU  m<  (...iinwr%  relaxed 

sort?  tlirMMt,      1    w^i.   u'uJci   j  '■  r  >otms 

titnc   but  nothing  ^avc  iiic?  [  lil   I  was 

;idvi%ei!  hi,  a  I'lcikd  to  try  the  i  -  ut-     I'his 

hii«   I  '    eliTectual,  unj    1    tUiXy    auw  descnbe 

mn*  '-ly  e«r«d  " 

11...  -^^jwiv  J.  FtLLOWfcs,  ]VI  A  ,  writes  from  Over 

Wullfj^  Kottory,  Stockhriiigej  Huritf,  Tth  February. 
j8r>o.^ — "  1  have  used  the  Carbolic  Smoke  Rail.  Htid  find 
it  ii;xtr«iuoly  useful  i«  rleartng  the  mticoustuembrane  Its 
aciton  aiipears  to  be  aaalogoui  to  that  of  ibe  fle&h  brtJih 
or  lOLLKo  i^lovQ  upon  tbe  skia.  I  Constantly  recom- 
luvrid  il." 

G,  A  l^i  tiK.N.  Esq,  writes  from  17,  Kinp  WVUi.im 
Street,  LharinK  Crocs,  jist  May,  (8^;-  "  1  have  derive»l 

|;ieAt   l>i><ii-lir      friMli      ll>r-      C.irViU^ir      >-JIlok<<      Ihi'l         1     li.ii] 

pttr^ '  r  fnjm  etamii  '  -, 

jind  I  '  <■  times   by  '  i*. 

tlio  '  ,.    -^   1..      .'.ti   doae   luoic   ..:    .__   ._.a.ii 

anvlhlDK,  ei!»(i." 

Mrs.  Lanh  wHt<«  fn>m  Moufidtlry  Hul],  Kint^'s 
Norton,  ffih  Man:b,  iSui  :— I  find  tt  a  tttatvelluus  remedy 
for  Lolds  in  tbc  head,  ;itid  for  sore  throats." 

Tbo  Rev  Ut  J  Hims  Hitcwkss  writes  from  ^, 
Gloucester-  Street,  helffravia^  S.W.^  ist  January,  1^(90: 
—"Your  CarboJic  Smoke  Ball  relieved  tLe  bead  and 
lUroat  Lo  a  large  extent. 

THROAT    DEAFNESS. 

J.lMi  "-  H.vi<*.Ki  AVKs.  Esli-.  writes  from  73,  London 
Ro.i^  ■:—"  I  have  strongly 

'■   Hall   tor  deafness 
J  tch  tick  three  or  four 
which  1  b^vc  Dot    done    for  four   or  five 


For* 

inchtiai   -iwayj 

months." 

Mr*.  WiliiAAt  COLU*  writ*"*  from  Swinford  House, 
Sloiirbridgc.  15th  Januaty.  1891  :— *'  Mr*.  Cotlis  has 
derived  creAt  beneht  from  ihp  Smoke  Ball  she  bouEbt 
lu.'it  J  uiie.   She  suffered  tor  nver  two  jears  from  deafness," 

Mrs.  Ml(.i.KK  writes  from  Hithwood.  Ipsunrb,  30th 
fune,  iHcjo;  "  Mri  Miller  has  igund  relief^ for  deafness 
from  the  Caibolic:  .Smoke  BalL'* 

JtjxiK  Amukhm)^  writes  frum  55.  L'pver  Mount  .Street, 
Dublin,  jnd  Janujiry,  i6<k>;  — '  1  found  the  Carbolic 
Smoke  Ball  dcLidedly  bcuefitiul," 

VV  HEiaii  WAV,  li».|,,  writes  froiM  1.  Welby  Street^ 
Cambctwcll,  ^tth  Aujg^ust.  1891 ;—"  Yuur  Smoke  BaJil  has 
proved  very  clTicartou&  in  .1  case  ordcAfncnk  after  measles 
in  mv  little  girl,  completely  removing  it  after  a  few  days' 

Mrs  MiMvMi  ■  -  f.i. 

April      l8r7.  :-•    I 

Siuokf  H>)l       I;  ;|,e 

epi<I'-  1^'.*  r.<i  (ini^c  nf 

leco  H  years.     But 

tbc  (  .,   ibc  Intluenra, 

but  at  tlit  ..iiiir  '-.line,  to  iT.v  ir.ir|,r;-a-.,  it  Stopped  the 
ticklini;  tt|  fny  thru.-a  whicb  u»c>d  10  give  me  a  perpetual 
<'Ou(;b,  and  also  rrrally  improved  ray  hearini;,  altmmgb 
mine  was  x  case  of  deattiess  ol  nutjy  year%'  standing;/ 

CHAFED  SKIN. 

Captain  VoRKK  Rattilav.  KN.  writes  troui  lh« 
primrose  Club,  4,  Prttk  Place.  M.  JuiticsS.  l8th  June, 
tH9i;— "fiear  .Sirs.  — You  don't  meutmn  the  Carbolic 
Smoke  Ball  ai  b^ing  rffirAcious  for  the  skin.  1  used 
it  over  a  1  ha(e  which  1  h^ve  ftnlfereil  fron^  half  rTiy  liCe, 
and  in  Bve  days  cured  it  with  one  applicMlion  c^'^ry 
raoruhiff." 

POLYPUS. 

Dr     I-  KissitfJ    IfAMNls.    M.D..  .m 

Street ." Ailrlphl.  WC   '  —  "1  h..\c  j  ii» 

nii-n.'ed  yout  Carbolic  . Smoke  Bill  1,  v.  ury 

Y,  itiany   iH^ople  who   liiodder  ai  il:<c  {U'tiuM  uf  «n 

•  non  lor  nasal  polypus  will  hail  youi  invention  with 


cap 

i 


3 


§ 


I  he  Rev.   hr 
tional  Club,  Kek- 

"    r    1,    ,v..  i.,vl     'r,  ,.' 


7th  .       .  ._.: 

d4iriv*>ii  n«itt  h  lirtielit  liui 


ttr*  trow  Nice, 
.4.-  .   .^....  .u»  children  have 
Ube  C«rbuiH  SoiidM  iUU." 


poif  pnji.'  " 


F<»p    limliLa.l£i.t^io2m    oxmly. 


I 


I 


CI 

i 

s 

I 

I 


<3 


The  carbolic  smoke  ba 


Cured  in   I   ivcek. 

coTd 
in  the  head 

Cnrfi  in  l*i  hi>itr^, 

COLD 
ON  THE  CHEST 

Cured  in  12  hours. 


CATARRH 

Cur«d  in  1  to  3  luonths 


ASTHMA 

ReltevtfJ  ill   10  ruttiute*. 

BRONCHITIS 

Cufed  in  i  iiiMitlh. 

HOARSENESS 
LOSS  OFVOICE 

Fully  r«*5torcJ. 

SORE  llfROAT 

Curwl  in  I'i  hriijn. 


HEADACHE 

Cured  in  10  minute*. 


A    NECESSITY    !N    THE    NURSERY. 

Tlie  CaPbolie  Smoke  Ball  h,-is  been  welcomed  in.  the  Nurserj'  of  many  homes 
for  the  relief  it  hn.**  jfivcii  to  infant  >u(T.*rers  from  Citiup,  VVhoopIng  Cou^h  and  Colds*  Not 
only  is  it  now  «sc»J  to  cure  them,  hut  also  to  wm*il  them  oflT,  whirU  it  never  fails  to  do.  The 
Carbfjlic  Smoke  Ball  can  b-  aJministcrcd  to  cbiliircn  duihig  slecji. 

rrs  &T  I IMCONI  AlLiS  -  oont  inuea. 


Thr  Dltkk  op  P<»RriAND  WTttes:— **I  am 
much  obligetl  for  the  Carl>olic  Smoke  Ball  which 
yoti  have  sent  me,  and  which  I  find  mo*t 
eftcacioiis.** 

iHK  nisH«i€»  OF  LoMnn?i»  wHtes  from  Ful- 
ham  Palace.  Kcbmary,  1871  ; — The  Carbolic 
Smoke  Ball  has  l>enclited  me  greatly. 

LAtiV  Mosiw  writes  from  Caishalton,  Cary 
Crescent.  Torquny.  loth  Januar)'.  1890  : — 
**  Lady  Moslyn  believe*  the  Carbolic  Smoke 
Ball  to  be  3  certain  check  and  cure  for  fi  f  o/rl, 
and  will  have  ijreat  pleasure  in  recommeridiug 
it  to  her  friends  Ladv  Aloslyn  hopes  the  Car- 
Ixdic  Smoke  Ball  will  have  all  the  success  that 
its  merits  deserve." 


l,ADv  ItRSKiKF-  write*  from  Spratlon  Hall. 

N'Mfhamplon     i>i  January,    i8qo  : — "Lady 

tiL'   is   pleas-ed   to   !>.<y   that  the  Catholic 

^i:f   ke  Ball  has  given  every  satisfaction;  ahr 

tuiuidcrs  it  a  very  goo<l  invention.'* 

Lahv  Ffildkn  wiites  fn»m  FeotKCowlesi 
Ilfmse,  Starboiouyh,  i8ih  I'cbniar)*,  1^91  :— 
«*  Lady  Feiltlen  is  always  jjlad  to  recommend 
tlie  B;dl .  .IS  it  is  most  erfictirious  In  prtventing 
and  curing  colds/* 

Ladv  Ti  s  :^*'Tlic  Carlialic 

Smoke  B.il  ibletohcr  datighlcr. 

She  will  bw  ^  ,  .  «,,.  .;,cr  by  fclum  of  po»t, 

for  which  she  encloses  postal  order  for  los/* 


SLfNIl.L.A. 


Tmk  Cum  of  anv  of  tt  ■  • 

SUNILLA.    "The  r 

aurl  Inns'*,  iillayiuig  tL" 

mucuus  membrane  to   its   ru  1  mil  1  <i'i.!trniti.     SUNIl-LA 

frora  the  sUimarh,  and  bv  mf-ins  oi  iti  anti^<*|i.ti(:  pr.;>pcrf 

leAviiHi;  iUf>  p.irient  tMiH|»lft»'fy  ci(TT»d.     SUNILLA  n  •■«  < 

and  coiTain*  ti'i  mrnrriiJ  subtlttTicc.     Inoiocfut  Indijfc«li*»fi.  i  >Ti|ir-[.%i  1 .  (  i.'i-xMp.tti'W)     !  mtji 

it  will  br)  fmjnil  to  be  uf  the  gri^jitest  offitaijr.  while  at  A  blocx)  |iiiniii»r  it  i«  unerjiiallod. 

obtained  in  two  furnia,  \n<,;-^ 

A9  A  powdpf.  in  parket*.  for  mixing  in  port,  tltrrry.  jfitiifpr  f*r  t»Mti|tc  win«,  price  2s.  60!.,  P"»t  fr«*. 

A*  a  ilqnid,  xa  bottles,  re.ldf  for  ii»e.  price  2 9.  0d.  ar*d  ^s.  Od^  !>••<<  frfw*  tn  Muy  pArt  of  Uk?  iJnlted  Klng^OiA.^ 


rO«ti 


SUNILLA  laATlM 


Tlie   CASBOLIC    SMOZS    BAX*^   will  not  only  cur^  n/f  JitMies  earned  by  taking  e^td^ 

but  will,  if  u>cd  in  tiuic,  po^itiv^^Jv  want  fff  <tifd%* 
One   CAB.BOLIC    SMOKB    BAXi^    will    last    n    family  several   months,  maJcmg   It 

cheapest  remedy  in  the  world  %K  the  price  — lOi.,  post  free. 
The  CASBOLIG    SMOKE    BAX«L  can  he  Tr*fillpd  wlien  empty  at  a  cost  of  Go.,  post  free 


ADI>ft:B88 


CARBOLIC    SMOKE     BALL    COMPANY, 

27,  Princes   Street,   Hanover  Square,   London,  W, 


TeLtanAPHic    Aoo^ESBt    ^INHALATION,   LONDON 


North  British 
'^ND  Mercantile 

Insurance  Company 


»J<^--=-= 


PRESIDENT-H\S    GRACE    THE     DUKE    OF    ROXBURGHE. 

VICEPRESIDENT-H\S    GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF    SUTHERLAND,    K.G. 

CHAiRMAS    OF    GENERAL    COURT-DfkV\D     DAVIDSON.     E»Q. 


Every    Deschiption    of 


lire  IssDPance,  EndownteDt,  ani)  InnDitjj  Business. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE,  favable  at  death  — 
by  premiums  hnt/orm  throughout  li/e,^ 
or,  vtry  tow  during  the  first  5  years, — 
or,  ccjiing  afttr  a  Jixed  number  of  paymenti. 


The  Company's  Compound  Bohhs 
system  secures  to  old  Policies 
the  full  benefit  of  longevity  (sa 
other  iidej. 


ENDOWMENT   ASSURANCE— a  good  investment— 

payable  to   the  Assured   himself  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period,  or  to  his  heirSi 
at  bts  death,  if  that  occur  sooner. 

Vtry  favourable  results  have  attended  Policies  in  this  class  "with  Bonus,"  for  at 
tvny  stttlement  of  claim,  whether  arising  by  death  or  by  survival,  the  sum  paid  by 
thi  Company  has  much  exceeded  the  premiums  rectived  by  it, 


ptogvces  of  tbe  Hife  Biieiiicdo. 


In  the  10  years 
1851-1860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890 


New  Sums  Insured 

£3,228,000 

8,436,000 

9,088,000 

10,362,000 


New  PremiumB 

£104,600 

272,600 

291,700 

378,800 


ANNUITY    BRANCH. 

IMMEDIATE    ANNUITIES,  on  one  life,  or  on  two  or  more  lives,  during  joint  life 
and  life  of  survivor. 

DEFERRED    ANNUITIES,  or  PENSIONS,  to  commence  after  any  period  chosen. 

SURVIVORSHIP   ANNUITIES,  to  one  life  after  death  of  another. 

The  new  buainesi  recently  trani&cted  hM  exceeded  that  of  Arty  oth§r  Britkh  Offlce. 

Pnsfictut  0/  tht  Lifi  Aiivtanu  or  AHHiiily  Branch  fml  on  tppluttion. 

THE  LIFE  A  ANMUITY  FUNDS,  0YER~7  MILLIONS  8TERL1HG. 

(which  are  not  liable  for  the  obligations  of  the  Fire  Department),  far  exceed   those  of 
any  oihe^  Brjtltb  Fire  ajifi  Life  OfHce. 


[Total  Assets  exceed  TEN    MILLIONS  Sterling  fseetelowi 


lOITl  miTISy  *  MEmUIITIlE 

IH8BII1IICE  BOMmy. 

TOTAL  ASSETS  at  31st  Dec.,  1890,  £10,439,943   18  5* 


I.-CAPITAL. 

Authorised  Capital £3,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 2,750,000 

Paid-up  Capital 

n.-PIRE    FUNDS. 

Reserves  (including  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account) 

Accumulated  Funds—     ^"•^Llf'E    FUNDS. 

Life  Branch £5,867,957    6    9 

Annuity  Branch ...         1453»056  11     1 


£687,500    0    0 
2,731330    0    7 

7,021,013  17  10 
£10,439,943  18  S 

THE    COMPOUND    BONUS    SYSTEM, 

The  Company's  syslem  of  allocating  Bohus  oh  Bcmus  as  well  as  on  the  original  Losufancc,  in 
doing  justice  to  all^  gives  to  the  older  Policies  the  full  benefit  of  longevity,  and  is  considered 
€spedaUy  attractive  to  good  Lives  insuring  young, 

Ex&mplea  of  Bonus  IdditfoDB  to  North  Bfltith  uid  Mercantile  Polietet  on  31st  Dec  1S90. 
shewing  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  if  calculated  on  sum  assured  alone 


Policy 

Sum 
AHured. 

Bonus  Additions 

previous  to 

31st  December,  1S90. 

Bonus  added  on 
3tst  December,  1890. 

Total  Sum  Assured 
and  Bonuses  at 

f 

on  bum  ^ 
alon 

■  -i 

1886 

xiooo 

£72  10    0 

£1072  10    0 

£1    9 

0 

1676 

1030 

£146    4    6 

83    2    0 

1229    6    6 

1  IS 

3 

1666 

1000 

293  19    6 

93  16    0 

1387  18    6 

1  17 

6 

1856 

1000 

459  19    6 

109  17    0 

1569  16    6 

2    2 

4 

1816 

1000 

643    2    0 

119    5    0 

1764    7    0 

2    7 

8 

1636 

1000 

884  15    0 

136  12    6 

2021    7    6 

2  14 

7 

1829 

1000 

1039  17    0 

147  17    6 

2187  14    6 

2  19 

2 

All  participating  Policies  becoming  claims  between  dates  of  Division  of  i'roftls  receive  a 
pro$p(cttvi  Bonus  for  each  premium  paid  since  the  last  declaration. 

THE    COMPANY  OFFERS  A  SIMPLE.  LIBERAL  COMTRACr 

Its  Life  Policies  run  in  a  particularly  short  and  simple  form,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  this  effect.— that,  subject  only  to  paynunt  af  the  prmtum,  the  sum  insured  w-ill  be  paid 
immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title.     (See  Policy  Form  in  Prospectus). 

Under  such  a  Policy,  the  Company  can  raise  no  question  as  to  any  unintentional  error 
in  the  proposal ^ — foreign  residence  or  travel  involves  no  additional  payment. — even  suiade 
does  not  vitiate  the  insurance. 


THE    POLICY   IS   INDISPUTIBLB* 


Chicf  officcs 


LONDON 
EDINBURGH 

LONSOM  WE8T-£no   Bhanch  : 


61.  THREADNCCDLE  STACCT,   EX. 

64.   PniNCES  STREET. 
Watcmloo  Pvacc,  PAU  «Nai.l^  8  W. 


tM«m^,  1691. 


■^Fr»         ^1-1>-      ^ 


TfiLEORAPHic   A0ORC88:    "INHALATION^   LONDON 


UCK  A*(7Jri?/?iM  OF  **Tnie  cos" 


Ur  BE   BAD  MY 


fISRS. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    FINE    ART    GALLERY, 

T4l    Hew   QjLttyv^L    Street,   X^ozicioiif 

tS  UliMAHKA^l.E  FOB  ITS  I'lSPUVY  OP  (OPIES  UF  Cl^ll.KBRATKD  WORKS  '»K 

THE    GREAT    MASTERS, 

hraiB  Iha  Loavni.  VfttusAQ,  llertntu^r*.  ^n  i  *ho  FfatLoiiAl  Gtilariei  of  Italy*  8pdn,  nollfin*!.  and  L<  i.  Iul, 

Idl&ff  IIBR  ^*  f*^^r^  rp-r-rt-v-   -  SUCKIWGHA*"  ^i'  -^'^  ^ri  "W"-r«  -^TIH 

"AUTOTYPE:   A   DECORATIVE   AND   EDUCATIONAL  ART," 

8«*  uan  PtfifiltUt  lUJ  t<«f,  «ltli  tlliuUftUooi).  rt«t  I17  Foit  to  an;  aA&nm, 
TllE  ADTOIVrE  FINE  AKT  OATAU>OITE  (IM  pp.)  tnt  per  P.wt  for  8IXPEKCB. 

THE   AUTOTYPE    COMPANY,   LONDON. 


'r 


DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


COVOBt. 

iJL      X>ilOVOHlTlt. 


Otll.OlU>i>Y»riS-Tte»>  cnumceUor 
•Ir  Mr  TAUH  n^voDiUtmlpuhhclT 
KXxu^pr.)  ■'■  >   ' 


7Ac1?rc*W  Cholera, 

DIASBHCBA.         PYBHNTKIIY 
QSNBJUL    EOAJLD   of   HKALTB. 
LDadob,BBPO]LT  thAt  It  A0T8  «i  ■ 
CRARJij  on*  done  nenertUy  «nneil«ot, 

«»IM  :  "  TWO  DOSBa  OOM^LXTBL? 


CUEKD  MS  of  niAJUUIOU. 


N 


mMK  A&a  Cm  rncrslUd  U)  VHT  It.  ;ijwi  b«^  ill      CN 
MTVni  (O  -4m  n«M.  Jul/  ntli.  latA  I  ^^"^      die; 


E-  i.  COLLIS  BBOWMB'B 
CttLOKODrNl  it  th«  TBtri 
j>Ai  IT  4  Ti^p  in 

EUKA!'  T.    OANOia. 

TOO  I  (  K'lniA'riBlI. 


a  Kow  M  B's 


BVEKT  KIN  I>.  Htfonli  ft  calm,  rkfruh-^ 
Init  •Jrep  WiTHOUT  HBADACHB. 
^il  INV1GOUATJS3  tbe  OBTTOui  tya- 
tern  whi-n  iMhiini>t*d. 

DK.     J.     COLLIS     B&OWliB'B 


E 


rMl 
•bort  di]  ftfctttcki  or 

PALPITATION.  HTSTIBIA. 


LOItOt^VNli 


MPOBTANT     OAUTIOW-TL© 

IJCHBHSIi   tiALBof  thlt  BBMBDY 

hu  jrlTBii  riM  to  mtLnt  ONSOVU* 

FULOUa  IMITATIOJIirB*  OUrafW  tt, 

oburre  TTkiIm  Muk.    Of  all  Cbaalkin, 

SoiH  MjLrVVAOTITKXK, 


Uaiild  

eina    whieli    AMiuMtni    PAIM    of   J.  T.  DAVENlH'Ur  ai  lit.  BaaiiiO  !«r   W.C 


THK 


SURPLICE  SHIRT, 

Made  to  Measure. 

Pnce  List4  urnf  ott.  Jpplicaflvtt, 

SAMPSON    &    CO., 

268  and  270, 
OXFORD   STREET,   W, 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN, 

SAVING  TO  THE  ASSURED  at  least  One  Shilling  In  eirery 
Pound  paid  In  Premiumt.    Apply  to  the 

LONDON     LIFE     ASSOCIATION, 

SI  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1806.  Funds  in  Hand,  £4.000,000. 

Favonmbfn  Jievieu  rtl  hff  urrr  SO  in/f^irntfitl  XrirMpup^^rfh 

"HOW  to  SELECT  a  "LIFE  OFFICE." 

By  G.  M.  DENT.  F.8.8. 


**  A  TitoAblt  ptmptiltt  on  life  tnanaun'.** 


JOHN  HETWOOi),  M»»(lie«k    ;     m^X  r^tcrDoeter  Baiiaio^,  L«fitl<Mi. 


COCOA 

Absolutely  Pure  thettforeBest^ 


*«*  Premier  « 

Vinolia  Soap 


CREAH,  IE.  li 
"  VIXOLIA    POWDER  Js.  (Id. 


rusrtv  am  aAHiAaiyai,  iiAMO%  amu  tu^  XAVMrocs 


THE 


TEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


No.  314.     February,  1892 


F    FOREIi.  "^^'   ^F   ITAT.Y. 

By  the  Uto  ElffTI.K  DE  I^VELEYB. 

a.  REMWISCENCES  OF  CARDINAL  MANNING, 

I.    By  WILFRID  MEYTTELL, 
XL    By  8ABAH  M.  SHELDON  AMOS. 
IIL    By  BENJAMIN  WAIJOH. 
IV.    By  the  EDITOR. 

COLONIAL  QUESTIONS. 

I.     TKE   LABOUR  PARTY    IN    NEW   SOUTH    \VALl-.b. 

By  Sir  HENRY  PARKES,  Q.QM.Q. 
IL    WHITE  AND  BLACK   IX   NATAL, 

By  HARBIETTE  E.  COLENSO  and  A.  WERNER. 
RD   KNUTSFORD  AND  COLONIAL  OPINION   ON   JiOME    RULt. 

By  E,  J.  C.  MORTON. 

THE    UNHEALTHINESS  OF  CITIES. 

By  FRANCIS  PEEK  and  EDWIN  T,  HALL. 

IK   KUUaN    Ut    TERROR   IN    PERSIA, 

By  SHEIEH  DJEMAL  ED  Dllf. 

THE  GENIUS  OF   PLjVTO.  By  WALTER  PATER. 

7.  PRINCIPAL  CAVE  ON  THE   HEXATEUCH. 

By  Professor  DRIVER,  D.D, 

CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE   WITH  THOMAS 

CARLYLE,     IL  By  Sir  C,  OAVAN  DUFFY,  E.C.M.a. 


London:     ISBISTER    AND    COMPANY 

LIMITXD 

15  AND  16  TAVISTOCK  STREET  COVENT  GARDEN  W.a 

tCRGIlt   JOHN   liENZIES   ft   CO.     FARIS:  GALIGNAN1*S    LIBRARY 
FOR  f  THE  INTEKr   --     -    T    "-vrs  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
AMERICA:     I  THE  LtlON'  LIGATION  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

Balf-a-Crown  MonthljJ  (AU  mgktM 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

SECOND-HAND     BOOKSELLER 

SnU  yubtiftbtn  of  Soulb't  fltantr  ®mtttologfcal  BkTl$. 
BoQk'buyen  ami  Libraries  at  Hom%  and  Abroad  mfiplied  an  th4  b§dt  Tammi 


I  MoMhlif  C(Ucdi>gw,  jmbM^d  imr  40  s^mmv*       A  Qtmrai  CaUdogus^  pne$  8#.  U 
XiXBBARXBS    F17R0HA8£I>    701t    OA8H; 

Fo/tMd/or  ProhaU :  and  €<Ualopied  and  Arran^f^ 
T«l6gr«phlc  Addr«t«-BO0KMEN,  LONDON.     EttabtttHed  tSia. 

136  STBAND,  YJ.C;  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LOND 

GENERAL  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

eSTABLteHEO    1837. 


CAVtTAI*    AWn    KSSSmVSa,    C2«2S0.009« 


i> 
i.  t.  E*4i..  J.P..  D,L. 

ici  r,  L».  y»«r. 


BOARD    Of   ZHMMCTOMit, 
Jaji.  S.  If  age,  Eiq^  J.P. 


Bl  HutL  L\  Pii  <.«  VuxitM, 


SPOlflBKriK    JLI>^irA»rVJt.OB    POK^XGXBa   Imied,  •MWUif   Two    Fsyxil«Bto 

Atf  TiiiaM  imd«  on  B«v«t«liin%  Lift  tnSavMU,  md  m  Fcndsftl  i^Miiht^  in  eoamMthn  wllb  »  LUk  FoUty. 
PtaiptetoMt.  6Utatof7  Amo«bi1«»  U4  lUporU  fbrwir4«d  m  •p^loaldoo  to 
MS  Cifvov  STmiST.  Loyoov.  K.C.  IICiniT  WikBI>« 


A3:r  i  DaiCIODS  BREAKFAST  OB  SITPPEB  for  ALL  SEiSORS, 
•  _^_^  Alik«  for  tilt  Youof  or  Acvd 

SlfAM  COOKED. 

READY  for  TABLE 

tN  15  miNUTES 


Uhii   tnat  xulMtltilU  fOf 

NO' 


C0EiL  CBEil. 


Breakfast! 

■till '  < 

Cereals 


iia 


iu  Jciicaii!  Luittk 


EXCELLENT— OF  GREAT  VALUEr    Lancet,  June  16,  I88i 


GOLD  MEDALS. 
USi,  1886. 


DELICIOUS 
nAVOOK. 


VUIMIIOUS^ 
MO  DIGUnVB 

iprosT. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 

"»MILK 

(Patent). 

SAVORY  ft  MOORE,  LONDON. 


7IB8. 
IB.  04.*Ss. 
OBTAIVABtS 

EVERTWl 

DELICATI 
cmLORXM. 

AMD  ALL  Of 

WEAM 
OICSSTION. 


THE 


TEMPORARY 


7   ^ 


REVIEW. 


No.  315.     March,   1892 


[.  SFURGEON 

DBP£NC£  v^i     iiih   UNION. 


By  the  BISHOP  OF  BIFOK. 
By  Profefifior  DIC7ET. 


THE  iX^KDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL   AND   ITS    ASSAILANTS. 

By  LOBB  HOBHOUSB, 

CONVENT   NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF   IRELAND, 

By  ABCHBISHOP  WAL8SL 

"S*  GREEK  M\THOLOGY  AND   THE   BIBLE. 

By  JITI.IA  WBDOWOOD. 

^6,  ;^.i>.  CHAMBERLAIN'S    PENSION   SCHEME. 

By  CANON  BLA0ELE7. 

VIIXAOE    LIFE   IN   FRANCE   AND   ENGLAND, 

II.     ENGLAND.  By  the  Bev.  W.  TUCKWELL 

THE  ELECTRICAL  CURE   OF   CANCER  By  Mrs.  PAITHPULI. 

SOCIAL     PROBLEMS  AT  THE   ANTIPODES.     By  Genena  BOOTH. 

"lo,  CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE   WITH  THOMAS 

CARLYLE.     UL  By  Sir  O,  GAVAN  DXIFFY,  KCMa. 


LONDON 

ISBISTER    AND    COMPANY 

LIMITtD 

IS  AKP  16  TAVISTOCK  STREET  COVENT  GARDEN  W.C. 
BDIKHURGHi   JOHN    MKNZIES   &   CO.     PARIS  t   GAUGNANFS   UBRARY 

^KlflS  FOR  /  THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
AlfllERICA:     I  THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  FUBUCATION  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

m  HAir-ft-Orown  lConthly.1  Uil  Bight*  BeterrM* 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  COT 


SECOND-HAND     BOOKSELLERS 

Book-buyen  and  Libraries  at  Home  and  Abroad  supplied  on  the  best  Termn* 

A  Monthly  CaUdcffne^  puUUhed  ov«r  40  year^.       A  Gmieral  Gatcthpie,  prio9  9$.  Bd, 
XalBBARXaS    PnROBASJBD    FOB    CASH; 

Vcdusd/or  ProbcUe  ;  and  Caialogued  and  Arranffad, 

Telegraphic  Address-^BOOKMEN,  LONDON,     Established  1816. 

136  STRAND,  W.q ;  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON, 

THE   SURGICAL    AID    SOCIETY. 

Office :  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  EX. 


President:   The  Rt.  Hon.  the  EARIj  OF  ABERDBEH. 


-Yrtngs,  Artincial 

t  limit  as  to  locality 


TliSa  Society  was  establisbed  in  1862,  to  supply  Tmssc^,  f'  i  m- 
Itc,  and  every  other  description  of  meckanical  support  to  ti 
dieaase.     Wateh  Ueds  and  Invalid  Carriaosb  are  Lent  t 

It  provides  against  imposition  by  supplying  the  appliance  on  the  ci'itxficate  ol  a  Borgooa  oiilj. 
By  special  grants  it  ensures  tlmt  every  deserving  applicant  shall  lecclvo  prompt  osnstajioe. 

Contrtbutfons  are  earnestly  BOllcited.  Bamker^:  K«vm.  ttJiRCLAY  t  CO.,  Looitanl  R. 

WILLIAM  TRESIDPER.  Srcfttarf. 


'' EXCELLENT— OF  GREAT  VALUE:' 

OONCBNTBATED 
GOLD  MEDALS, 
1884,  1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 

MOST 
NUTRinOUS, 

REQUIRING 

NO   DIGESTIVE 

EFFORT. 


Lancet,  June  15^  1889 

PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 

'"o  MILK 

(Patent). 

SAVORY  &  MOORE,  LONDON. 


Ttnt. 
U.  9d*  ft  2t.  a«. 

OBTAIN  ABU 
EVIUtYWH£Rl. 

For  TRAVBLLSni 

DBLICATl 
CHILDECN. 


AitD  ALL  OF 

WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


¥ri/^ 


ure 


^oneentmted 


^ocoa 


TEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


No.  316.     April,  1892 

[1-  VntLlAM. 

FORMS  OF  HOME   RULE.  By  B.  T,  RBID.  QO.  MP 

IE  EVACUATION   OF  EGYPT.  By  HENRY  KOBMAK. 

KONCOKFORMlJ^rs   IN   POllTICAL   LIFL. 

By  the  Bev.  J«  OTJINITBSS  BOQEBS. 

GHRioii.^.w.  .     .:,     iiiL    EAST.  By  tho  Bev,  8,  A.  BABKETT, 

f.  THE   LONDON  PROGRF^^T\r^  By  JAMBS  STITABT.  M.P, 

'i.  THE  REAL  SIBERIA.  By  P.  VOI*KHOVSKT. 

.8.  THE  NEW   STAR    IN   AURIGA.  By  AGNES  M.  CLEBKB. 

TIE  ENDOWMENT  OF   OLD  AGE. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  FROME  WILKINSOlf . 

rSFOKKN   GREEK,    ANCIENT  AND   MODERN. 

By  Professor  JANNABIS. 

[.  CONVEEISATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE   WITH  THOMA- 

CARLVLE.     {Condu^ttf,)         By  Sir  C.  GAVAN  DUFFY,  S:.C.M.a. 


LONDON 

ISBISTER    AND    COMPANY 

LIMITED 

t;  AND  16  TAVISTOCK  STREET  COVENT  GARDEN  W.C. 
BDIVBURGEl:   JOHN   MENZIES  4  CO.     PARIS;  GALIGNANI*S   UBRAAV 

Gmrvs  FOR  f  T 


AMERICA!     i  1  i 
PHoe  Hftir-«-Crovn  Monthly 


^  W  YORK 
lAU  BIghU  BmattM* 


HENRY  SOTHERANTf  CO. 

SECOND-HAND     BOOKSELLERS 


Book-buyen  and  Libraries  at  Home  and  Abroad  tupplM  on  the  bt*t  Termi, 

A  Gmerat  Catodogve,  priu  3«.  U. 

OASB; 


A  Monthly  Catalogvt,  puUuhtd  over  40  ytttrt. 

I.ZBBAIIIB8    FURCHASJBD    FOR 

Valued /or  Probatt ;  and  Cataiogusd  and  Arranged, 

Telegraphic  Address-BOOKMEN.  LONOOK      EsUblidttd  1810. 

136  STKAND,  W.C  ;  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON, 

THE   SURGICAL    AID    SOCIETY. 

Office :  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  EX. 


President:  The  Rt  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ABERDEfiK. 


This  -"        -  was  eatabliBhcd  in  J8<" 
itc,  nT\<'  tr  deBCription  of  m« 

di£€A$^e,      '.:  -- . ^;  r.i-ns  iimi  Tswiun  • 

It  proTules  ft^ 
By  *pfecial  g-nuits  if 


cant  shall  ; 


It.  liiliit  iitt  to  UtCAlll 


moo     PA'riESWFS    J^F^E     RBUIBVEJO     E^V^JE^RY     WBEIC. 


Contribution*  are  earneatly  sollelt«d. 


Bamktrt  1  M'-ir-     tiUsCLAY  1  CO..  LoniUnl  St. 


GENERAL  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1837, 


OAFZTAZ.    KVn    aSSSaVSS,    £2,250«000. 


fllr  AsBkvw  LriK,  But .  Cliairmu. 
Priadpil  Ajiorst.  D.D. 
inmnm  Botrov  Dok^  £14.4  J. P.,  D.L. 
Liflot.-ColoDel  F,  D.  Gkit. 


BdieZl    OP    DIRECTORS. 
Most  Hoo.  the  Miftqrit  oi  Kxstik, 
GsoBGB  Pitt,  E«q. 
Ji^.  8.  Mack.  Bmi..J.P. 
Lord  Gila  EST  Kuivkdt. 


Ban.  B.  C  O«o»*tv«ft. 

WEtUjJi  8Tr4>«.  Eld. 

JtL  Bon.  C  r'ti-m4ii  VoAtai*^  HJV 


tKiXB    J&JD^irAN1*JI.OB    POX^XCIBB  l0U«d,   MCiitlDff   TWO    ^^jVbmH^   Of 
Ibt  amoout  iMored ;  one  ^nijmenX  oq  the  ftUainment  of  •  •pecified  4ftt,  ttOid  li  t^cobfi  ptt|iMikl  Ml  ilftih 
Adruieei  made  on  Reveniimi,  Life  InteresU.  Aud  oa  Penoiul  ttecuiitx  it>  oaotinrbaa  vUh  ft  \Xtt  PoUitr. 
FrofpectoMsBi  Btatntory  AcwaDta*  iiid  Report*  fmrwttrded  on  ■pplictlioa  to 
lOa  Ca^vov  Stkbst,  Lovdon,  R.C.  UKNfiT  WARD,  Mt^^fuwr  m*d  M**< 
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Br  Sir  HBNBY  PABHJiS,  O.C.Ha. 
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By  T.  W,  BUaSEI^,  MP. 
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GENERAL  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

ESTAautSHED    1837. 

OAFZTAZi    ASfO    SSBSAVSS,     £Z.Z50.000. 


BOJLMD    OF   DIHKCTOns. 


J  oar  It 


J. P..  D.L. 


Ukt  MBoaal  Aacured :  ona  piymcat  on  lbs  •tl^iu»«ui  of  •  ^«uUled  *i{(l,  4U(I  t  Mutiad  |K7ta4aU  tC  diMilt 
AthnwMi  made  on  Rrr£>r>Iua«,  Ltre  InUnii*.  oo4  o»  rsriiona)  l^ociif U;  in  raonMUoB  vlUi  •  I^lfo  Punnf. 
FrofptotaMi^  fltAtoUvT  AocnonU,  tad  BepoH*  fontftriM  on  ftppl.i<»Uua  lo 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  and  Popular  Books. 


NEW   BOOK   BY   PROFESSOR   HUXLEY. 

ESSAYS   ON   SOME   CONTROVERTED   QUESTIONS. 

With*  Prologue.    Hy  l'rurc>i»or  IIulri'. 

NEW   UOOK   BY   MKS.   KITCHIE. 
Now  rejidy,  3  ttiU,  *JtfS  rfOWH  Hv*  ,  clolli, 

RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  AND  BROWNING. 

Jij  Airxc  TnicKiRAT  BiTciiit. 

UY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

PHAON   AND   SAPPHO,   AND   NIMROD. 

Two  DramM,     Uj  JiVEa  T>iiTi>«n  Hobkk't. 

NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITrON. 
Unn  Tea»lT,  8*0,  cloth,  12*.  6J, 

THE   EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Tlte  Greek  Text,  wHh  NoU»  and  bUaay*,     Hy  BfoOKii  Foat  WesTCOfT,  D.D.,  U.CL.,  Bittiop  of   DartUMlp 
HoHoranf  KdJow  of  Trinity  ftod  Klr^g'"  t^'olleiPfB,  Cimbrldge.     Tbtrd  EdIUon. 
SPECTATOR,—*'  A  rcmLrlbulbn  tu  oar  knuwled^o  of  81.  Juiin  which  uo  tluduit  of  tbcoloffjr  can  sffjird  lo  pau  bj." 

A    NEW    HOOK  OF  TKAVKI.S. 
Nuw  ready.  Bvu.  with  Map*,  ]0*.  Q  *. 

THE   BARREN   GROUND   OF   NORTHERN   CANADA. 

Ily  WAMSritTOit  PlK¥.     Svo.     WHhMnps. 
An  at>c«B)it  of  an  cxpetlitioD  full  of  pt'ril  and  adv<?n«ttre  cindertakm  L&«t  yeir  In  punalt  ofbljj  ffam*, 

l*KuFI':S.«iOR   C.   F.    B  A  STABLE. 
Now  rca^'y^  8ro,  clolh,  )2i.  5J.  net. 

PUBLIC   FINANCE.     By   C.    F.   Bastable.   LL.D.,    Professor   of 

t'uhUuul  Kcouoiriy  at  Tririlj  Calleirp,  Dublin  ;  Eiamlncr  \n  Ihc  Unlvcmlty  of  London. 

CO.VH"LKni>X   nF   PKOFESSUft   NORTON'S  TRANSLATION   «>F   HANTE. 
Nyw  rnady,  crown  6vr%  elutb,  t(i. 

THE   DIVINE  COMEDY  OF    DANTE    ALIGHIERI.     Part   III. 

PAKADISg.    Trajulated  by  Ca4aLKs  Euot  Noutow, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  OJUWFOBP. 
Now  r^ady,  3  tuI«.»  crjwu  H/o,  clothe  31*.  6d. 

THE  THREE   FATES. 

Hy  F.  M^Biow  CHAwroHU,  Author  of  '*  Dr.  I«aic«,"  "  The  Witch  of  PrajfUP."  *'  Khal<fd/'  *c. 
<f.r/j.V(jf/jr  UEttALD.—'*\tt^  dclioarply  and  diarmtagly  worked  out,  and  tt  i»  doubtful  U  Mr.  Cmwforl  Us* 
rrer  tumul  out  ony  inor«  prrfetl  pic*'**  of  liter,  rj  work/* 

Svot'SMAN.-''*''  At  a  ilndy  of  modern  inauiierd,  and  aa  a  picture  of  cverydaj  cbaractor,  it  1»  both  powcrfot   and 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 
Niiir  ready,  crown  8*0,  (.-loth,  e«, 

THE   STORY  OF   DICK. 

Hy  Major  K.  OAMBiica  1'a»»t. 
MAyCHESTES  O  UAEDI A  y.-'*  An  admirable  addilioo  to  the  b*n  talci  orbojbood.    It  U  «  little  drama  1» 
•  bicti  ituracter  It  workid  out  aud  a  phaae  of  moral  life  Id  Eugland  portrayed  with  remarliabit  •kill  a»U  •jfumMby.  ' 
FOU  TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   CLASSES, 
Now  reidv,  larao,  1«, 

[DRESSMAKING  :    A  Technical  Manual  for  Teachers, 

lij  Un.  llaaaT  GatnriLi,,  wUh  I'rcfncp  ty  Ml«  F.  L.  Caldkr. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  MACMlLLAN'H  THREE-AND-SIXPENNV  SEKIE9. 
N'»«  reaoy,  cir>»*ii  8*0,  clwtn,  3t.  (Vii.  .n«>b, 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY.  OLIVER   TV^IST. 


BjCutaLBS  Dickbsp..     With  tl  lHaiinttoni. 


Ky  Cji*aLKrt  Dicc*iis.    With  37  UlaitTUImi*. 


!THE   POSTHUMOUS   PAPERS  OF  THE   PICKWICK  CLUB. 

Dy  CniRLSN  DtOKEsrs.     With  m  Tllu^ntbna. 
Am  otruraU  reprint  of  tAf  f<xt  of  (ht  Jtrii  rcfiifini*.,  wUk  r*pr9dit«4iofU  ^f  M  ikt  orijimat  iltm§iruti9m»t  4ad  a  tktrt 

MrwrKr/ioR,  wrilttn  bjt  Mr.  Ckarf»»  IficktH',  tAe  nttf^li^t'*  fhttmt  ton. 

Ikt  luit  tkrtt  votmmes,  at  month/g  imtereaU,  teiil  bti—Martim  CMHtxtneit,  7^  Old  CurUnity  Shtyp,  Barmabj  Sujjf, 
GLOBE— "Tht  moal  dt^Irable  cheap  editioB  that  haa  «fer  been  offered  to  the  public.     It  wlJ  no  doubt  luf* 

tbnu^jini)*  iff  new  and  delitrbted  rradert," 

HOGAN,   M.P,  :    A  Novel. 

By  lh«  Auth>r  of  "  Flitter*,  Tutterw,  and  Ihc  CoancUTor,"  "  Christy  Carew,"  Ac. 
NEW  VOLUMES  OF  TdK  tJIEAPElt  (lEIS-iUK  OF  •TUB  GOLDEN   TBEAaUaY  SERIES.'* 
Ndur  rcoriy*  lHmi»,  clolh,  A'och  i*.  Od.  net. 

THE    REPUBLIC   OF    PLATO.     Translated  into  English,  with  an 

Analyaif  mud  Note*,  by  J011.S  Ltawntit*  Dlvi*-,  M.A..  and  David  Jahwh  Vaioh*^,  M..*. 

THE   ESSAYS  OF  JOSEPH   ADDISON.    Ciiosen  and  Edited  by 

JoMK  Htcaaim  Ubivn,  U.K.,  LL.D.,  HouofBry  Ftllow  luf  Ji>«qs  Cutleir*.  Oxford. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,    LONDON. 


TEMPORABY  EEVIBW  ABTEETISBE*  JUN£  1892. 

&   RECENT    BOOKS. 

s  Bimh^p  of  Jf'(ncfte3ier*ii  Neitf  Jf'^trk~ 
QUESTIONS  OF  FAITH  AND  DUTY.     By  ANriioNy  W.  TironoLD,  D.D„ 

L'jrd  Bishop  af  W i ii die slcr.  Author  of  "'  The  Yoka  orriJariat/'  &c.     Crown  Bva,  5i. 

CastESTs. — Tlio  Perfiouftl   Life^ — The  Home  —  Chrlit  Craei lied— Christ  Biieji — Chrut 
Ascended — Tbo  IVrtmise  of  the  Futher—San-tfw— Secret  Fnwlt»— Serrice,  &c.  &c. 

Arehdeurnn  JFarrar-fi  Nettr  Wf^rk\ 

THE  VOiCE  FROM  SINAI.  Tb©  Eternflil  Buses  of  tbe  Moral  Law.  A  Series 
of  DJicaurAeft  on  the  Ten  LiHjuiiiiiidjncjjtH.  By  the  Venor^ihlB  F.  W.  FAttnAn,  D.D^  Arch- 
dQaLi>n  and  Criuoii  of  Wi;«tmiuifti;r.     Crown  Hvo^  5s, 


STARRY  REALMS.  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavena.  By  Sir  Robert  S. 
Bau^  LIi,D,,  F.R8.,  &C.1,  3.owiideHn  rjn>reB9nr  of  A«tronomj%  Cfimbridgo  IJiiiTemi}".  Witt 
Coloii^red  Krckiitispttfce  und  Ntiniei-uii^  Illusirfiiions,     Medium  )^vo,  gitt  edgoi,  7^.  6d. 

GlafTatmie^H  y^ew  ISfiitfon.. 


THE    IMPREGNABLE    ROOK     OF     HOLY    SCRIPTURE.     tShort 

Studiefl  on  the  tMo  ^TestAment.     Bj  the  Kigbt  Han,  \V,  £,  QLAiraTaaK,,  M.r*     iVfew  and 
Eerhed  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Ha.  lid, 

Ifew  Work  bff  *'The  Riierfiide  Viititot*.*^ 

THE  PINCH  OF  POVERTY.     Sufferbps  aud  Heroism  of  the  Loudon  Poor. 
Bj  "TuK  KiviiR^Mit  Yi^irmTi/'  Author  of"  Tim  Great  Araij,*'  &c.   With  Numerous  Illuilrft- 
tlong.     Medium  Bvo,  gilt  ed^jjea,  /Vs. 
*'  No  penon  cm  read  a  tlnffle  pag«  witboak  bdag  toochtd  to  finer  ittuai."— Bvvinv  tfth*  Okmrcku. 


'j^ekf  WorkB  by  the  late  ArehbJghikp  Magee. 

CHRIST   THE    LIGHT   OF    ALL   SCRIPTURE.     And  other  Sermons. 
By  the  late  W.  C.  Maoee,  D.I).,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.    Edited  by  his  Son,  Ciiakles  S. 
Maqee.     Large  Post  8vo,  78.  6 J. 
"It  ii  hardlj  nccessarj  to  recommend  disooarsei  so  fall  of  fresh  thought  and  rigorous  reflection."— 6/o2»«. 

GROWTH    IN    GRACE.     And  other  Sermons.     By  tbe  late  W.  C.  Magee, 
D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.     With  Introduction  by  His  Grace  tbe  Archbishop  of  Cantef' 
bury.     Large  Post  8vo,  Ts.  6d. 
"  A  fit  memorial  of  a  preacher  of  rare  eloquence,  who  did  not  misuse  his  magnificent  gifta."— £«cor<i. 

Jiew  Work  by  the  Late  Dr.  Allan. 

THE  INDWELLING   CHRIST.     And  other  Sermons.     By  the  late  Henrt 
Allon,  D.D.     For  Forty-eight  years  Minister  of  Union  Cbapel,  IiiliDgton.    Large  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 
"  Sermons  worthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  divines."— Da t/>  Telegraph. 

yew  story  by  Sarah  JDoudney. 

STRANGERS    YET.     A  Story.     By  Sarah  Doudney,  Author  of  "  Godiva 
Durleigh,"  &c.     New  and  Cheap  Edition.     With  IllusI rations.     Crown  8vo,  33.  t>d. 
"  An  excellent  sketch  of  character."— .4M«n«r«i». 

New  Edition  of  *' Mary  Jlowitf,'' 

MARY  HOWITT ;  An  Autobiography.    Edited  by  her  Daughter,  Margaret 

HowiTT.     New  and  Cheap  Edition  in  One  Vol.     With  Portrait  and  all  the  Original  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  companionable  books  of  our  time."— Jco4*siy. 


ISBISTEE  &  CO.,  Ltd;  15  and  16  Tavistock  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  W.O, 
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THE    BEST    OF    ALL    GIFTS    TO 

A  FREE  LIBRARY  or  READING  ROOM 

TS    A 


COAIPX^ESTE     SET 


OF 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES 


741  Volumes,  £158  19s;  or,  in  separate  Volumes, 
at  3s,  6d,  and  5s.,  with  a  few  exceptions. 


PE^HE  various  Libraries  contain  carefully  se- 
lected series  of  the  accepted  Classics  of 
Literature,  and  Reference  Books  to  almost 
every  department  of  Knowledge.  The  transla- 
tions from  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are 
revised  and  annotated  to  keep  them  abreast  with 
recent  scholarships. 

The  various  Sections  include  Volumes  on  the  following  Subjects: — 


II.T  CiTKOSICLE^. 

)iir. 

BIOOKAl'UT. 
TOINtGKArill'. 
TIlAVEt. 
«COLOOr. 


BO  T  A  NT. 

KOOLOCJY. 

NATL'tUL    UIHTOUV, 

rrJLK'LfillE, 

TlIEOLOOr. 

ECCLKBLAflTlCA  L    U  laTOK  V . 


fllll^^BOl-HT- 

HCIENCK. 
CRJTlCfffH. 
UELL£S    LKTTRS9. 
rOKTKY. 


IiRAUA. 
AKT. 

AnCll.tlOLOGT. 
com- MIC. 

l}MUoaitAi*ifTt 


81'OR-ra    ASI>    rASTIUE». 


With  Diotionaries  and  other  Books  of  Heference. 


COUI'KIHIAG    JX    ALL   TKA>'»LAT10NS    FBOU    Till 


fENCH, 
GERMAN, 


ITALtAN, 
SPANISH, 


SCANDINAVIAN, 
ANGLO-SAXON, 


latin;  and 
GREEK. 


Classffied  CatfitodueH  free  to  tiny  aihlress  on  application. 


A  FEW  OPINIONS. 

I  nii^  n;  in  regard  to  all  maaner  of  book»,  Dihn'i  rubliL-atlon  Series  J«  tb«  tu«fu1left  thing  I  know."— Tmo Via 
riH. 

I  He  rf0tM?clalild  and  »otiifUin«i  r>x{-f]lotit  transtatlooD  of  Bjbti'a  Libran*  haro  dgpo  for  Uterofare  wb*t  rAUrotdf 
kaTV  (It  n<p  fci  liit<>iDxl  iitt^reouri*."— EuKiisujf, 

*'  All  Imrortani  hvtiy  of  ihvan  iirerjittji«,  for  which  ercry  living  worker  in  (hi*  cnuntrj  vrbo  draws  ttreogth  from  ibm 
|ract  liii»  rciuuti  t4)  l»c  HTHl-M ."^'lofnaot  Uinit  Mokl.«t. 

*■  lliAir«.  ]t<  II  arc  ilncrnjined  lu  do  more  (hitii  tnAriilaiti  llic  reputation  of  Bohiri  L{bnirip«/' — Gwoiyiia*, 
"The  tnurin(  of  Ik>lin'«  Btandftrd  Lilrar;  t«  a  guarauicc  tf  eoo<l  fdiljjjg.*'—  rr»/ic  (N.Y.) 

"  TIiIn  t>cw  sTitt  a:(racliv<j  rurm  In  wbich  tbe  volamc^  of  Rubn'«  Staud^ard  Library  ore  being  bvued^  in  not  meant  to 
e-ihfr  tndiiJcrtucc  in  Lbe  j^eUction  of  books  included  m  tbta  weU-kuowu  leriia,  ar  carilckHacta  in  tb«  ediUoti/'—J<. 

*'  Li'  1  ttie  *»j,  In  fwaringt,  thai  70a  can  hardlj  make  a  naiMtako  in  puroba«lng  from  Bobo'i  Librari'  r,  ImcpU  hy  Himrn, 
I,  Th'y  rrimiit  ui  rrallt  tisnuard  bnc^kd  nl  lery  I  «  fiHr-fp,  wiJi  hnund,  wtll  priaUrd^  wcJI  edited,  aud  a  la*iing 
♦  faction  tu  ibe  poaMaiK<r.  **-The  Eev.  Hr.  JJicoi^i.,  In  ibe  BritUk  U'triJy. 

^<Mi;t»n.  Bell  Jt  Sooa  are  tnakiog  conttaiit  addiiious  of  au  eminenilj  aoeeplabia  character  to  Bohfi'a  Llbrarlea.** 


t»{de 


'fMitfacti 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  4  York  Stheet,  Covekt  Garden. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


EDNA  LYALL'S  NOVELS. 

EACH    IN    ONE    VOLUME. 


Crown  8iro,  Ot. 

DONOVAN. 

A  MODERN  EKGLlSHMAlf. 

WE  TWO. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DONOVAN." 

IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 

BY  EDNA  LYALt.. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

BY  EDXA    LVALL, 

WON  BY  WAITING. 

BY  EDNA  LVALL. 

A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 

BY  EDNA  LYALL. 

Eich  Work  wmpleio  in  I 

lllmti-ftted  by  Sir  J.  E.  llTLLAl!!^.  Sir  jnUN  GILUKUT,  HOL 

LASLKXr  POTT»  JUUIJ  lENMEL.  E.  J 


HURSr  &  BLACKETT'S 

THREE-AND  SIXPENNY  SEBTES, 

Crown  8VO,  ualfofdl^f  bounU.  bcTciled  bck&rd»,  Cin-ii  Jk  4d . 

MAHME     NOUSIE. 

BY  O.  MANYILLE  FENN. 

TSE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICL 

»Y  DEATRU'E  WHITBY. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

DY  >1AnEL  HART. 

HIS  LITTLE   MOTHER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN." 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE   COPE. 

BY  M.  E.   LK  CLEBC. 

A  MARCH   IN  THE   RANKS. 

JJY  JEShlK  ForHEUClLL. 

NINETTE. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF    *  VEHA."  "BLUE  ROSiS.-.**, 
A   CROOKED  PATH. 

BY  MttS.  ALK.\AM)ER. 

ONE   REASON   WHY. 

IIY   UEATItlCE  WHITBY. 
TOL,  prIiH)  58, 

JOHN  T  EECfT,  DIBKET  FOST 


BT 


MAN  lU'XT. 

.  I'O  YN  1  EU,  i\  SkS  1>YS.  &c. 


J 


HDRST  k  BUCETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

0/  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works, 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
Tohn    Halifax,   Gen- 

ttetnaa. 
fc.  W  OQ3  ana  Th  0  ufthta 

about  Womea. 
A  Liile  for  a  iLite. 
IdoihingNew. 
Ihcp  Womau'a  Kin&> 

dom. 


"JOHN  HALIFAX/* 
Miatre«s  an 'I  Maid- 
Chriatian's  Mlaiake. 
A  Noble  LUe. 
Haanab- 

The  Unkind  Word, 
A  Brave  Liady. 
Studies  from  liife. 
YouoK  Mrs.  Jardiue. 


BY  THE  AUTHOtt  OF  "SAM  SLICK." 
Nature  and  Human  Nature. 
Wiao  S&wfl  and  Hodern  lDatauceB> 
The  Old  Juoge:  or,  Life  io  a  Colony. 
Traitu  of  American  Humour. 
Ttie  Amerioana  at  Hyme. 

BY  ELIOT  WARHURTOS. 
The  CreBoent  imd  the  Gross. 
Danen. 

BY  F.  W,  BO  BIN  SON. 
Orandmotber'a  Money. 
No  CM^rcb. 

DY  JOLIA  KAVANAGH. 
Nathalie.  |  Adele. 


BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 


Adam  Graeme. 

Xaird  of  Norlaw. 

Agnt-B. 

Lite  of  Ifving. 


A  Rose  in  June« 
Fhoebe,  Junior. 
It  was   a  JLiover  and 
hU  ijasa. 


BY  AMELIA  B.  EI>WARD«. 

Barbara 8  History .     I     Lord  Braokenba  ry. 
BY  DR,  OEOROE  MACDONALU. 


David  ElKfnbrod. 
Bobert  Falconer. 


Alec  Forbtts. 
Sir  Gibbie, 


BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 
The  Heal  Lord  Byron. 
A  Book  about  Doctors, 


BY  YAttlOUS  AUrHOJ£S, 
Througb   the  Loos  Night.    B/  Mr«»   %,  tm 

LiMTOIf.  • 

Marsaret  and  her  Bridesmaids. 

Tne  valley  of  a  Hundred  Fires. 

Lost  and  oaved.    Bv  the  Hon.  Mf«.  Norros. 

St.  01ave*B.    Bv  Ihc  Author  fif  ••  JAniU'a  Cro«a** 

My  Ijittle  Lady.    Br  E.  F.  Fothtmi. 

Ijies  Miierables.    By  Victor  Hcgo. 

Annaia  ot  an  Etventful  L»ife.    B;  T>r.  Dfc«feirr, 

Liife  ot  Marie  Antoinette.    Br  r-rvf.  t'.  \\  Yos«ii 

8t.  Bernard  Burke^a  Family  Romanos. 

Freer's  Life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret. 

Burke's  Komance  ot  ibe  Forum. 

Dixon  a  Wew  Amerio*. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Old  Conrt  Suburb. 

Cardinal  W»«em»n'a  Popes. 

Tb«  Engliahwoman  ia  lialy.    Bf  Mr«.  U&si 


London:   IIURST  «fe  BLACKETT,  LmrrED,  13  Great  Marlborouch  Street,  W 
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*•  If  your  correspondence  is  light,  the 
Caligraph  Type- Writer  la  »  luxury.  If 
your  carroBpendence  is  large,  it  is  a  ne« 
ceasity.  It  lessens  the  labor  of  writing, 
and  is  a  great  help  in  every  man^s  office. 
A  business  house  without  a  Callgraph  is 
behind  the  times.**    Address— 

THE   AMERICAN   WRITING-MACHINE 
GO;S  BRANCH, 

COYENTRY,    ENGLAND; 

Or,  .*>?  Queen   Street^   London.^  E.C. 


The  Valley  of  Engelberg,  near  Lucenie,  Switzer- 
land, 3K)0  {w-t  hiirh,  »,ith  in  Kurhaun  aitd  Hotel  Scrnfttnbtrg,  Uip  pwjicrtjr  of 
Mr.  IIhjt&y  Ili'o,  Summer  stAy,  kinrivaJlt'd  for  it»  grainl  Alpiut"  i«rrurry,  w  wfll  u* 
fitf  the  funiUvG'  cfflfttcj  of  the  clinmtt!  atfaJust  luuff  mid  cUi-it  diinoHt'^B.  rouifhb, 
nenrouji  allniinlii,  Jh?.  Clear  bmciiig  air,  equable  tcmijenilurc.  Bcoombicndcd 
bj  the  liifrhcRt  mc^ticbl  &ki(horitio<k  Hio  Hold  SoitDienlH'rg  in  llie  fim'»t  uid 
healthkrst  niltutlon,  fariiiK  ihc  Tilll*  aij.l  the  Glaolcrn,  H  ou(^  of  llio  moal 
iiitiifortnlile  aitil  Wfel-mauatfcd  liotdd  In  8wit/.erkn(!,  Beautiful,  yaricd,  and 
Intcreftliuir  en.ur»iuni.  81iiidj  wtwds,  Alpitie  Flora.  EuirHNh  Chjii)«L  Rt&ldcnl 
Ph]r»l<,-l«ii.  SetMOH,  Mtty  iSth  to  September  30th,  Tcrm»  for  pemion, 
from  Jt',»  <t»>  a  week  npwardi. 


Aa/: 


HOTEL 

ESONNENBERG- 
N6ELBERG 


RECKETTS 

'Jfe5  FRUIT  SYRUPS 
m  &  CORDIALS 


LIME-FRUIT.  RASPBERRY,   BLACK  CURRANT, 
WINFERINE,     QINQERETTF      "-^"ERMINT,     ETC, 

Cmn  he  u\<\i  ■n'ttU  etf/'i/  r  ;.  j.vY  tfaUr, 

TtsfAmnaLth  from  tht  kcN    <'li.ir;  1>. ,  Dr.  F.  R.  I-re>  ; 

Or.   ?<"nn,-in    Krrrj    Alli,iiu'    A'    .  f ,      i •■•'if^r^xhtf  Rt^itrd;     Tftf 

iCrfot;  S90n»H/i)rtiiist :  Analyuciil   Rc^K^rtSt  JJfc.  &«„,  sent  free  on 

application 

la  bottlct,  Ai/m  '■■■'    "^■'  ■'    ■"'      ■'^'  "'  f'"*-'  l^rte  rnrjirf.  c*lrA. 

4  pinu  .r  rms  fc«r  t«i. 


CAVTiOI 
Moaa&cturcr—V' 


d,  Manchester. 

1    Str..-cL 


Among  the  Butterflies. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  COLLECTORS, 

By  the  Itev.  B.  li.  Juu>'ti»  M.A 

WilL  12  full-page  Plates  aod  numerous    llln»lr»- 
tiijiis.     Cruwn  8vo,  28.  <>d. 


A  chArmiiiif  e*»niple  of  juvenile  lilerature."— r*<M*#r*» 


ISBISTEU  &  CO.,  LiMiTKU,  15  &  16  Tavistock 
Stkket,  CovKMt  Gakosn,  W.C. 


TBE  RETROPOLITA!!  HOSPITAL,  KINGSiiND  ROAD,  n.E. 


Patroa-H.R.H.    T h fi:    prince    of    walbb. 


O^nlemanf  Joslri  FjkT«  Ctq.;  Trtotuten  Sir  JiJLtur  (lobtisKiti,  Bftrt.*  V.P.;  Mttn.S^enlatjf:  Bit  Soicvvo  Uai  Cviati, 


The  LORD  SANDHURST  will  Preside  at  the 
to  lie  held  on  THunsDAYf  June  30,  1802,  at  the  Wuitkiiai^l  KoomSj  H6t£L  MiTEOPOLE, 


The  New  Building  has  accominodaliou  for  166  Uvds,  but  for  lack  of  Funds  only  78  are  available 
for  In-^jatients,  New  Annual  Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed.  Bauk&rt — Meiwre.  GLrsi,  Millb' 
GURatC  &  Co,  Llotd's  Bank,  Limited.  CHARLES  H.  BYER8,  Secretarjf, 
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Wlrtttito  flDacbince. 


CAN'T  HURT  YOU  TO  KNOW  THE  TRUTH. 


There  h  htU  one  mtisfactory  way  to  really 
compreftend  the  full  nteasure  of  attperioiritt/ 
which  has  yiade  it  possible  /or  the  Bar-Lock 
to  forge  ahead  of  all  competitors  {iwn£  excepted) 
in  three  short  if  earn. 

ThU  Qcod  coit  fm  nothing.    W«  ultdly  Mod  M«chiae«  on 
fr*e  tiihi, 

Ss  Sprcuil  JF^rrupi*  if -(v..  r.  H.M   fh.  Q.,^  „,  THE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Contraetor*  ipBM,  <htrrr%mnt 

\1  IL  W  «JiiOt''i  VuU.rin  MfL'it,    I  ..a.l.m.   K  f  V^<\\,  AiihlXTS  IN  ALL   DISFRlCTiS. 

The  New  Model  HAMMOND  is  the  only  TYPEWRITER 

that  has  perfect  alignment. 

with  interchangeable  type. 

that  will  write  180  words  a  minute. 

urith  uniform  impreaaion. 

that  takes  in  any  width  of  paper. 

that  is  complete,  simple,  portable. 

lie  futvr  iiH  iiiUnxtiufi   J',\>Ji-  tf»    i'yffwtitcrj,, 
J'i'.'K   ,trc   Iff /cine   fi'  It. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

Head  Offices :  50,  Que^o  Victoria  Streeti  E.C. 


i  I 


YOST    TYPEWRITER  X^ 

No  Ribbon.    *   *   *   * 


WADE  BY  THE  INVENTOR 
OF  THE 

\Ao,  2  •'Remington." 

AND 

The  "CALrGRAPH/' 


A  Perfect  Instrument. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS, 


YOST"  Typewriter  Co.,  Umited, 

40  HOLBORN  Viaduct,  ex. 


REMINGTON  SJANDARO  TYPEWRITER 

For  Fifteen  Years  the  Standard,  and  to-day  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  writing 
machine,  embodying  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  inventive  and  mechanical  skill. 
We  add  to  the  Remington  every  improvement  that  study  and  capital  can  secure* 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

LONDON:  100  GRACECUURCH  STREET,  E.G. 

Corner  of  Leidenhall  Street 

LIVERPOOL:  2e  Queen  Av«nue»  15  Castla  Street 
BiBMINGHABf  :  23  HarUneau  Street.       MANCHSSTSR i  8  Hoult  StrMt, 
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DREAMLAND    IN    HISTORY. 

The  Story  of  the  Norman  Dukes. 

By  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester 
With  Sixty  illustrations  by  Herbert  Rail  ton 

TrnperiiU  8vo,  8  la. 

•*  FitujInK-  Mnncll  Uic  iroftrdiorj    if  n  i^riMT  N'ormnm  rJiber,  the  t^an  of  GloocCRtrr  hns  hirnfn!  iiHm'lf  h\  'tnr\mHng 


Ufttluof 


1  itity  vti 
Ir.  ItailUm,  f  '»i-J  Uiad  wl 

The  Kjjirit  ,  '  '  i  ■,  ..  pracc  to  a  in  '    ■    -k 

"A  vuSuoii:  which,  alike  Irom  the  MiirTHi  <■!  n-*  M«y'jf:i,  riu-  iharni  of  the  naiT»l)T<.,  anJ  the  bcautj  o(  iiic  ului 
ifi  oae  of  the  most  attraoiivv  work«  ij^sued  (UIh  eii^ujon." — Bteonl. 


LSBISTEft  AND  CQMPANV,  LiMtxiiD,  I'*  k  U  Tavi8Tock  Street,  Covikt  Gauden,  W,r. 

BY  ARNOLD  WHITE. 
TRIES  AT  TRUTH.      Ivssiiys  on  Social  Subjects,     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  2s.  6d.,  paper,  2s. 
CoiTTKNTB.  —Pauper  Immigration — Coloniftation— Sociolism  —  Strikes  —  Striirtting — Drink— Adulteratiun 
—Thrift— OTerctowding— Poor  Law— Piiilftntliropj-,  &c.  &c. 
**  Adnirabk  »at(J9  m  lOCW  sabjcoU/"— CmiW/'.  Fumity  UaffcuiM, 

BY~W.  T.  STEAD. 
GENERAL  BOOTH.     A  Blu^rnipliical  Sketch.     With  Numer- 

oua  i^or traits  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,     Gilt  edge?,  Is. 

"  Thi*  Toluimc  maj  bo  apccialiy  L-ommcLitJesJ  lo  thn  dUpautonatB  Biadj  of  all  who  arc  wilUnif  to  consider  with  open 
mindi  Ibe  facM  of  G»ueral  fioolb'a  singular  carcor.**— Dwify  Cktrmieh. 


ISBISTER  k  C0»,  Ijimited,  15  ife  IC  Tavistock  Strebt,  Oovent  Garden,  London 

CITY  OF   LONDON   TRUSS   SOCIETY, 

35    FINSBURY    SQUARE. 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

PAtron  —  M.R.K.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.Q. 
PrMldent-Riffht  Hon.  LORD   EBURY.  P.O.  Treasurer- JOHN   NORBURY.  Eaq. 

THE  importance  oF  litis  Charitv  t  >  tlu'  ssnIT.rin/i;  pf»or  cif  both   sexes  ami  all  Agoa  m»y  be  giithercHl 
from  the  fful  that  upwardu  of  472,000  imve  U^eii  ulreadj  relieved. 

1  he  propmfinn  of  jiggriiviitfd  cubl-s  lu  sifriple  cases  is  larger  tlmn  it  w»ui  f.trjnerly  ;  h<*noG  mon 
expensive  iui»trun)cnt«  nro  required,  prenter  coet  is  entailed,  and  increaaod  Kutidfj  ar«  ticodod.  Sub* 
tbcnptioriH  and  dojuttiuiiH  wilt  be  tlinnkfully  rocnivod  by  JjIojtiI'b  Hunk  (rjmitvd),  72  Ixtiiibard  Street,  E«C.; 
and  by  the  Secrutaiy,  at  thu  Iiifitit»ti:>n,  iJ5  Fiusbury  Square,  - 

JOHN  WHITTINOTON.  s&epet&ry* 
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OETZMANN    &    CO. 

67,  69,  71,  73,  75,  77.  and  79 

The  Largest  Proprietary  furnishmg  Establishment  in  the  World. 

0UIDB    TO  HOUSE  FURNISHING.    (lUiHtratcd).— Cotnr'tilc   L^^Hmates  for  Fnmishtnfr,  £130 
with  fail  pa^e  illiistriitioin.     Articles  on  Artistic  Ftinii*hiDjf,  reprinted  from  the  "  Lady/'  iXX)  pMTOa,  cooti 
JfXQ  lllaitratiotifi,  wiLh  prjoes  r>r .  t   rv  11. m  ro^uirod  in  L>QtnpltiLa  Houjio  PurDishing.     GraUf  and  poit  f^. 

Branch  Office  for 

NOUSE   AND  (STATE 

ACCNCY, 
SANITARY 

ENCINEERmC, 
DECORATION, 

98  Regent  St. 

Picca^liliy  Circus,  W. 


DWARF  OPEN   BOOKCASE, 

In  MohoKAu;,  Oak,  or  Walnul^  cttrnplcto,  wllh 

Leather  Kfj^ing  to  wtiflve*. 

m.  610.  zn.  Oin»  m.  Srt.  Aln,  wide. 

2\h  22/9  27/6  36A 


Eitlmatei  and 
Designs  Fr©e, 


BAMBOO  OCTAGON    TABLE, 

With  four  ¥>S\A\n^  FI»p»,  K»lln.  byasjln. 

•iOtn.  biirh.  14,'9 


CHAMPAGNE 


tOUS    OWN    BRAND). 


In  eoii,»etnipnL'e  of  tliP  freot  pricti'  to  which  the 
BriniJR  Qiimt  nffected  by  Ute  public!  have  becu  Turced 
by  ttie  «hippiT4»  we  be^f  to  draw  attenlion  to  tliu 
lb  Hawing;  Wltics,  enr^fuMy  self^tcd  by  compariao'i  from 
•tocici  <j>f  lartfe  firms  in  Chftmpajirne  whk>  lupi'ly  tho 
trFuJc.  Tlitiy  wilt  o<jitnimre  favtmrahlj  wilb  roanj  wull- 
known  Hrautifi  al  much  higher  pri(3««. 


Dos. 


i-btlt. 


CARTE  BLEUE    (We  re- 

commend  this  strongly)   44/'  24/" 

CARTE  VERTE,  Finer   .  54/-  29/6 

CARTE  BLAHCHE,  F^est 
Quality    .       .        .  60/-   32/6 


JAMES  SMITH  &  CO., 
LIVERPOOL-37  North  John  St. 

MANCHESTER-26  Market  Street 
eiRMINGHAM-83  High  Street. 


TO  SUeSChlBERS  TO 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW, 


CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Half- 
yearly  Volumes  of  the  THE  CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW  are  supplied  at 
IS.  4d.  each»  and  can  be  had  from  all 
Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 
at  15  &  16  TAVISTOCK  STREET 
LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  IBflL 

BIBKBECE    BANE 

Southampton  BuUdlngv,  Chiutoerj  Line. 

THRBE  p«r  CENT.  INTKKEST  ■Uow«doD  DSP06Itf» 
rcpajablv  on  d^mftDd. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CUBEENT  ACCOUNT^  «1kin 
Dot  drtwo  below  ^lon. 


Bold 


STOCKS,  8HABES,  and  ANNtTtTrEB  porehMfld 
FKANCIS  BAVENSCBOFT,  Muu 


The  Blrkbaek  Buildlns  Soctety^s  Annual  RaovlpU 
ftzcead  Five  HllUona. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR 
TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  OB  A  PLOT  OF 
LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS  PBB  MOKTH.  with 
tmmeMjiato  pofi«e«slon.  Applj  «t  th«  Offloe  of  the  BxmKBBOl 
FaiiHOLO  Lurn  bocizTT. 
The  BIBKBECK  ALMANACK^  with  fall  pwdcal&n  fret. 
FRANCIS  BAVKKSCBOFT,  Ntair^. 
SoothuBpiOD  Boildbiti,  Oh«ao«r7  Laaa. 
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CONTENTS    FOR    JUNE, 


MILLICENT  GARRETT  FAWCETT. 
THE  RT.  HON.  L.  H.  C 
SARAH  M.  SHELDON 

G.  PITT-LEWIS.  Q.C. 


The  Womek's 


THE  RT.  HON.  L.  H.  COURTNEY,  MJ*.  \  a  '^^^'^'^ 

DON  AMOS.  )  S^J^^'^AOB  QUK8TI0N 


PA.01 

761 
768 
773 


M.P. 

Forms  of  Home  Rulk 770 

a.  WALTER  PATER. 

Lacjsp^mon 791 

J.  M.  S0AME8, 

Trace 809 

COLONEL  LONSDALE  HALE, 

Thb  Battlk  of  WoKRTtr 821 

AN  OLD  RESIDENT. 

The  Fate  of  the  East ...    842 

A.  J.  JUKES-BBOWNE. 

The  Geographical  Evolution  op  the  Enqush  Channel  ....  855 
THE  BISHOP  OF  COLCHESTER. 

Profkssor  Driver  on  the  Old  Testament.    IL     .....        .    865 

REV.  GRAHAM  SANDBERG. 

OUK  OdTCAST  CO0SIK8  IN   InJ3IA        , 880 

REV.  J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 

Why  do  NoycoNroRMisTs  Follow  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 900 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSDMHGE  CORPORATION 

EstabHfthed  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720), 

FOR     SEA,     FIRE,     LIFE,     AND     ANriUITIES. 

Chief  Offioe:  HOYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONOON.      Branch:  2Q  PALL  JMALL 
FUNDS    IN    HAND    £4,000,000.      |      CLAIMS    PAID    .        £36,000,000. 

V*I RE.- LOSSES   OCCASIONED    BY    LIGHTNING  will  b«  paid  whether  tbo  prop«rty  be  ui  oa  fire  or  not. 

An  nbntumcivt  e«|Li«|  to  oni<  ycar't  chiirgn  h  allowed  on  Polidcn  liiKueU  for  Mven  yearn. 
1L.IFE:.-M00ERN  and  mPROVEO  system  of   AS8U«?ANGE.  of  which  the   leading  f«fttu ret  are:- 

1.  Ouvanteed  miuimiini  Surreiidor  Values.  I       iJ.  ImmeiHat^'  »ic>ttteniic>tit  of  Claluia. 

>.  Policies  proteotod  agunet  accidental  rorfeiturc,        |       >k  Lanrs  Ptiriodical  BonuJicft. 

New  SCHEME  of  CHILDREN'S  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE, 
For  the  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  contult  the  Corporation'*  futi  Protpectut. 
LOANS  we  rraatod  oq  Security  of  BOTorsiooary  and  Iranie«Jiftl©  LIFE    INTBRESTS  ia  L^onttetlion  with   PoHcitii  of 
Antu-anee.  ^    j,^  HANDCOCK,  Secret&ry. 


: 


THE    MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  FOR  THE  WEALTHY, 
£lin,(RK>  WM  reocnity  paid,  by  a^  Leading  Merchiiiit  l«r  an 
InTcatmmit  Polii.'y  lu  thli  Compau;.    8<md  tor  Proipectoa. 


LIFE     INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF 


NEW   YORK. 


LmOing  Btnken  and  Merchanti  ara  araltinf^  tbeiii»oke»  of  the 

iDffliiuient  adraotaf  ca  of  the  CompaDy*H  EDdowraeat 

PoUi^  with  Lift  Optioii. 

BAKKSBB^BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
Ae«aBnlat«d  Fandi  tsoaed  JSS,750,ono.     t     Bohomm  Paid  in  1600,  £d7fi,74a :  an  Inrreaae  OTcr  the  amoant  Paid  lo  Bonniea 
in  18B&  of  £99jseo,   I   The  BONUSES  declared  cm  the  Compaaya  Wtu>Io  Life  New  DiAtrlbutioa  PoUeiea  of  odIj  Ftri 
Yaus'  itaadliiijr  range  fram  £1 1^.  Id.  to  £3  13s.  7d.  per  cent,  par  annmn,  atx<urdUig  to  age. 


Inragtouat  ma;  be  of  more  moment  than  Inaaranoo  Proteotioit    The  Coniol  Policy  meet*  6olli  reqaif«m«fiit«,  itideonbiiiMl 
' '  timuiJ  edTanUgei.  with  fewer  restrictlotti,  than  any  Inreitment  Inaoranee  tiontraet  hitherto  placed  before  ttM 


The  New  Six  per  Cent  Coniol  Polioy  baa  been  apeeUUy  detlsed  to  meet  the  riraairemeata  of  people  of  meaaa,  to  whom  a  Good 
*      ■  The  Coniol  Policy  meote  Dolli  re< 

any  inreitment  Inaoranee  hob 
Pobllo.    It  gnaraateea  Imme<Uate  Inaiirauce  (inoreaitng  annually),  GaJowment,  and  Permaoeui  Income. 

NO  OTHER  COMPANY  OFFERS  THIS  POLICY. 

Head  Offme  roi  the  United  Kinqoom:  i7  A  i8  cornhill,  LONDON,  LC.-0.  C.  NALOEMAN,  Cerehal  Mamacbi 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW  ADVERTISER^  JUNE  1892, 


Vinolia  Soap 

THE  MOST  SUITABLE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOAP  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS.    -*- 

DOES  NOT    DRY   OR   sniiJVKL    TUB    SKIN,    HAIR,   AND   NAILS. 

Premier  (for  tho  MUlion)  4d-,  Floral  ed,.  Bnlnnmio  (Medical)  8d.,  Otto  (Toilet)  lOd.,  «nd 
Vestal  3s.  6dr  per  Tablet.    Bhaving  Bticka  Is.    Flat  Cakes  29   and  48.  6d, 

"VINOLIA"  CREAM  (for   Itching,  Eczema,  &c-)  Is.  9d.     "VINOLIA"    POWDER  {for 
the  Toilet,   Nursery,  5tc.)  1$.  9d. 

"VINOLIA"  DENTIFRICE,  English  2s  6d.,  American  Is.  6d. 


INDIA,  GETLON,  JAVA,  QUEENSLAND, 

BUEMAH,  PERSIA,  EAST  AFEICA,  &c. 

BRITISH  INDIA   STEAM    NAVIGATION    COMPANY,  LIMIT! 
BRITISH  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 


CALCUTTA. 

MADRAS. 

COLOMBO, 


RANGOON. 

MAURiTIUa. 

BOMBAY. 


KURRACHEE. 

BAQDAO, 

ZANZIBAR. 


MOMBAS9A, 

BRISBANE. 

BATAVIA. 


ROCK  HAMPTON.] 

TOWN8VILLE. 

MARYBOROI 


IR^HXkVt    or    decent    I>iv'tsion    o^    X'rofit 


PUTTABIE 

mSociety: 


Dolivoring  AfailH,  raBnengerfl,  Specie,  ami  Cargo  at  all  lh«  principal   Ports  of 
INDIA,  BURMAIl,  EAST  AFRICA,  QUEEXSLAND,  and  .lAVA. 
Every  C«iuirort  lor  a  tn>oical  vovnge. 
Apply  to  GRAY,  DAWES  &  CO.,  13  AuBTix-rttUB*.  E.C.,  aiid  A  Pam*  Mall  Eamt,  SAV.  , 
(JeLLATLY,  HANKEY,  SEWELL  &  CO.,  AL»KttT  8qua«k,  Majjchebteii;  61  Pall  Mall. 
arul  Dock  HorfK,  Bii.t.iter  Stukkt,  E,C. 

Thi  Stiojto  Fi»ai 
FosiTioir  Aro  B«jCAi 
BoytraiB  op  thi» 
Kktahlkibiid  MvTtri 
l.itv.  Ahsuraxcx 

W  lit  not  he  |Uic««l 

vfin  bjr  any  AjtmiI, 

Society  paj* 

NO   COMMtSSIOl 

All  ttiti'tft  (fii^ttii'tt^ 
d  rrct  teilh  ik*  Amvu 

Offiow- 
Opposite  the  Mansii 
House,  London,  E.C, 


FOUNOED  f762. 

FOR 

PURELY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 


OppositeTHEMANSION  HOUSE,  EC. 
LONDON. 


/\K0UNT  OF  Policy  OF 


INCREASED 

^BONUSES 


IBn 


JII80 


£seojt^ 


JOVFARt 


2117 


(Z«5 


J 


ROWLANDS 

mac'assar  oil 


I*  llu«  bcal  prcserrnT  ftDi)  beAUf  itlffT  of  thn  hair  of  chllilmn  »ii(i  mJiiUji  ,   pfntuiiU  It  fjUlioif  tjfT  or  lunilti*  IfTWV,  ^nwlltaH 


Karfiiuil  dandrnff,  ouj  b  »il*i  it 
TMlly  1«  iDotl  ocooomlciil  for  geic 
iMdot  miueral  Ingmlieata.    Bc> 


!iir  faJr-liALroil  tAiUcr  aod  chUdratt ;  ti  < 


THE    AUTOTYPE    FINE    ART    GALLERY. 

74   NeiBT   OxJPoJt*dl    Sti*eet,    X^oxicIoy%, 

IS  BElURKABtX  FOR  173  DL^i'I^Y  OF  diPlES  OF  CKLKBUATED  WORKS  Oi- 

THE    GREAT    MASTERS, 

ludli&c  8E8  WUSS1T3  COtLfiCnONS  »t  80CXIirGRA«  PALAC  I  ^    TtX 

X  LAWJK  OOLMUrriOX  OF  EXAMPLES  "F  MOMlttN  KRE-SrH  x:.u  r  ..i  ...,,   .,  ... 

"AUTOTYPE:  A  DECORATIVE  AND   EDUCATIONAL  ART." 

Ttni  Ainv  t  for  81XPEN0«. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY,    LONDON. 


Two    Hsuidsome    Gift-BookB. 


'lr%lUin,, 


l]liu«tfMUu«. 


SUNDAY    EVENINGS  THE    CHILDREN'S 

WITH  MY  CHILDREN,  i  SUNDAY   HOUR. 


A  Book  of  S«rvlo»»  for  tlio  Younff. 
It    ti!»     RitT.    HENJAMIN    WArc!! 

u  fil«»T»  for  ii.i 


Br  Till:  Hkv.  BEX-IAMLN  \S 

Th-   ^*)'f  ..''ffui-  tuyM        "?i    'ji   liiuri-    tliiN    11  1.1'- ouiT.  tl 


ISBl^TRR  ^  CO.,  LnfttKi*.  U  *  T«  TAvtSTorK  Htrfet.  Gotem  GAftOOf,  W.a 


PRUDENTIAL 

Assurance  Company  Limited, 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,    E.C. 


Founded   1848. 

Invested  Funds  exceed 


£14,000,000. 


THE 


/^ 


J 


SURPLICE  SHIRT. 

Made  to  Measure* 


Sampson  &  Co. 

268  and  270 
OXFORD   STREET,   W. 

^      - 


LEA  &PERRINS' SAUCE 


*M%  Uut  wiU  batik  of  tfa«  Ori^M 

..,t„«ur^  WuitUi  E  SAUCE 


cdea.i>^ 


'^nry-^u^ 


8i*U  Wlintmie  Wy  Hit  IVopcietor* 


::  h  BLACRWBLL, 
RETAIL  BY  0£AU£fld  »N  AAUCC«  TMHOUOHOUT  XHtL  \ArCllLO 


N/VTIOI^AL  PROVIDENT 

I^JNSTITUTION 


li  4.500.001 

Prori'5  uiviaea,  3L4;000,00i 

Paidin Claims, ii6.ooo.ooo.-|porMumal  LiFe  AssuranceT 


All  THE  PROFITS  ARC  DIVIDED  AMOHGST  THE  ASSURED 


I  The  next  Division  of  Proftfs  will  bo 
mode  as  at  ZOV^  Nov.  I89Z,  and  all 
now  assuring  will  parhcipahe. 


Arthur  Smirher.Acfuary  iSecretary,48.GracechuixhSr.lon(lon,E.C. 


ADBURY' 

COCOA 

ABSOLUTELY  PUREthereforeBES 

No  Chemicals  Used. 


XrWLMMr    OMMWi 


jn^^J^JjlJ^     0^     ^-*   Ar^^o.^SS2S 


rid       lh«  tttm 


(iif.  ftiiA 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  RD.,  LONDON,      13.^;^; 

Thr  Lar{fCMf  itud  Must  Cuut'ettimi  mvuXMX   CA^Xi^STi 


FUBNISHING    ESTABLISEMEHT 

IN    THE    WORLD, 

M-A^ZA  and  Oo*  IbM*  %  avaoiA&  OSPi^ 
^'^   MIVT  tv  molt  «^  aa4«|  Wmr^m^  ilCMTBAIMI,Cifti,  .^ 
«MirfiI]  V  MliataA  t»  KMkMiitA  <QrttlA%  ttMA  Id  la 
rH<^  lor  n2>^wl  !l«dalM^  T«7lAf  ttnm,  M^ 
«•  bifiM  to  k«iD«^  IhU  TvM  Otovk,  th#  larnt 

■  ■LUST«*T.f>    r 


•,r5^.^j=.;C. 

.  -xk  .J* 

